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CHAPTER   XV. 

Ant  event,  great  or  emaU,  has  a 
different  aienificance  for  each  human  being 
whose  life  it  touches ;  a  camparison  of  such 
agnificances  would  be  a  rather  curious 
study.  Helen,  when  she  heard  of  the 
Duchess's  scheme,  looked  upon  it  as  a  special 
interposition  of  Providence,  not  for  the 
relief  of  the  Chinese,  but  to  keep  Selma 
from  dwelling  too  much  upon  their  last 
days  together  iu  the  little  house  which  had 
been  home  to  them  for  so  long.  Every- 
thing was  to  be  packed  up  before  the 
wedaing.  Helen  had  carefdiy  arranged 
that  Seuna  should  have  no  business  con- 
nected with  the  move  on  her  hands  when 
she  herself  should  be  away;  and  she  had 
been  vaguely  afraid  that  the  last  weekj 
when  the  preparation  for  departure  could 
no  longer  be  kept  in  the  background, 
might  M  very  painful  with  the  inevitable 
stir  of  old  association  which  it  involved. 
But  Selma  was  just  as  usual,  except  for  an 
added  tenderness  of  manner  towards  her 
sister  which  every  one  of  those  last  days 
seemed  to  increase.  Such  portions  of  the 
work  as  fell  naturally  to  her,  she  did,  just 
as  she  did  everything  not  immediately 
connected  with  her  profession,  quietly,  but 
quite  unintarestedly.  When  Hdlen  was 
obliged  to  consult  her  on  any  point,  her 
opinion  was  given  readQy,  and  sympa- 
thetically, but  as  though  her  own  personal 
concern  in  the  matter  was  absolutely  null. 

The  Dichess's  scheme  was  not  tobe  finally 


arranged  without  incessant  change  of  mind 
as  to  details  on  the  part  of  almost  everv  one 
concerned,  and  one  question  in  particular — 
the  question  of  what  the  play  itself  was  to 
be — seemed  almost  insoluble.  S  slma  heard 
little  of  the  pros  and  cons,  and  had  she 
heard  everything  she  would  not  have 
known  the  truth — ^that  John  Tyrrell  had 
made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject  from  the 
first,  and  was  only  waiting  to  declare  it 
finally,  and  with  authority,  until  his  co- 
managers  should  be  so  hopelessly  divided 
among  themselves  as  to  accept  any  decision 
in  sheer  desperation.  Nothing  was  de- 
cided when  the  sisters'  last  day  together 
drew  to  a  dose. 

It  was  late,  but  the  two  girls  were  still 
together  in  the  drawing-room.  Every- 
thing was  ready;  nothing  lay  bet  vreen  them 
and  their  short  parting  on  the  next  day 
but  the  night's  rest^  of  which  Helen  lookea 
very  mu<£  in  need;  but  Salma  was 
lingering,  and  making  her  sister  linger,  as 
though  the  prospect  of  her  lonely  room 
was  painful  to  her.  When  at  last  they 
rose,  hoirever,  and  Helen  said  : 

«Let  me  come  and  sleep  with  you, 
Selma,"  sha  answered,  rather  hirriedly, 
"  No,  dear";  adding  with  a  gentle  touch 
on  Helen's  cheek :  "  We  should  only  keep 
each  other  awake,  and  you  are  very 
tired." 

Sdlma  herself  was  very  pale,  and  her 
eyes  looked  almost  haggard.  Since  she 
came  in  from  the  theatre,  she  had  baen 
quietly  drawing  Helen  on  to  speak  of  the 
wedding  arrangements  more  fully  tiian  sha 
had  yet  done,  and  her  manner  all  the  time 
had  been  rather  unusual,  as  though  she  were 
putting  some  kind  of  deliberate  force  upon 
herself.  And  Helen,  to  whom,  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  it  seemed  far 
b3tter  that  they  should  speak  openly  to  one 
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another  if  Selma  "didn't  mind,''  had 
noticed  nothbg  wrong  until  after  her  last 
hearty  good-n^ht  km  given  in  Selma'a 
bedroom.  Aa  the  left  the  room  she 
turned,  and  was  straek  by  something  in- 
definably pathetic  about  Selma's  face  and 
fiffure  as  she  stood  watching  her  sister  out 
Helen  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then, 
coming  back,  she  took  Selma  into  her  arms 
as  thouffh  she  were  still  the  little  sister  of 
her  childhood,  and  kissed  her  with  all  her 
heart  in  the  pressure. 

**  Tou  don  t  feel  as  if  you  were  being 
left  alone,  darling!"  she  said.  ''Ton 
don't  feel  as  though  you  were  losing 
met" 

Selma,  who  had  trembled  suddenly  like 
a  leaf,  as  she  felt  the  touch  of  Helen's 
arms,  drew  a  auick  breath,  and  with  a 
lender  light  in  her  eyes,  wluch  had  been 
rather  hud  and  set,  returned  the  pressure 
which,  until  Helen  spoke,  she  had  only 
suffered. 

"I  know  I'm  not,  my  dearest  T'  she 
said.  "Don't  think  of  it  like  that  I 
Imow  I  shall  have  you  always."  She 
paused  a  moment,  ana  then  with  a  sudden 
tiffhtenfaie  of  her  hold  on  Helen,  she 
whispered:  "You  know,  oh,  Nell,  you 
know  how  much  I  hope  you  will  be 
happy.     Oh,Nell!    Oh,  NeUl" 

Sne  was  dingbg  to  Helen  with  a  con- 
vulsive grasp  and  pressure  as  the  last 
wcurds  came  from  her  in  a  dry,  tearless  sob ; 
but  before  Helen,  bewildered  and  startled, 
could  fairly  understand  her  words,  she 
found  herself  pushed  gently  away  with 
another  rapid  "  good  night,"  and  the  door 
was  shut  upon  ner.  Helen  .stood  for  a 
moment,  hesitating,  and  vaguely  disturbed ; 
then  thfaiking,  smiply,  that  the  fewer 
words  and  the  less  emotion  indulged  in 
the  better,  die  acquiesced  in  Selma's  un- 
expressed dedre,  and  went  to  her  own 
room  hoping  that  her  sister  would  "  soon 
be  asleep.'' 

Humphrey  and  Hele^  were  only  to  be 
away  tor  a  week,  as  the  former  was 
anxious  about  a  picture  for  the  Academy, 
and  could  spare  no  more  time ;  and  Selma 
was  to  spend  that  week  with  Miss  TyrrelL 
She  was  still  very  pale,  and  her   eyes 


looked  as  though  she  had  not  slept  much, 
when  she  was  shown  into  the  drawing^ 
room  at  Kensineton  the  next  morning,  and 
John  Tyrrell,  mo  was  standing  alone  on 
the  heatth-rug,  apparently  waitmg  for  his 
sister,  gave  her  a  quick,  keen  glance  as  he 
shook  hands. 
"  I've  some  news  for  you  I "  he  said,  as 


soon  as  the  usual  preliminaries  were  over. 
"  The  knotty  point  is  settled  at  last  1 " 

"Ohl"  cried  Selma,  the  grave  com- 
posure of  her  &ce  suddenly  giving  way  to 
an  eager  interest  which  had  something 
pathetic  about  its  intensity.  "The  nlay  t 
Ob,  tell  me  I "  Then  as  he  answered  her 
her  cheeks  flushed  crimson,  and  she  cried, 
breathlessly:  "Mr.  Tyrrell,  you  don't 
mean  it" 

The  play  which  Tyrrell  had  worked  so 
cleverly  that  no  one  had  any  idea  that  it 
had  been  worked  at  all,  was  a  translation 
of  an  old  Italian  play,  which  had  taken 
his  fancy  as  a  much  younger  man,  on  the 
adaptation  of  which  he  had  spent  great 
pains,  but  which  he  had  never  produced 
for  many  reasons — one  of  which  had  been 
his  inability  to  find  anv  one  to  play  the 
heroine;  he  insisted  jpat  she  must  be 
young,  beautiful,  and.^werful;  and  his 
demands  had  never  been  fulfilled.  He 
had  several  years  before  made  Selma 
study  the  part,  and  on  first  hearing  of  the 
proposed  matinee,  he  had  determined  that 
she  should  play  it  Xbe  piece  would  be  a 
grave  risk  as  a  reffular  production  ;  but  at 
a  matinee  it  would  be  a  certain  sensation, 
if  only  because  of  its  novelty. 

"Biancal"  exdaiined  Selma,  as  he 
signified,  by  a  slight  smile  and  a  gesture, 
that  he  did  meanlt    "  Ob,  Mr.  TyrreU  ! "    ^ 

"It  will  mean  some  hard  work  for  us," 
he  said.  "  Did  I  tell  you  that  it  is  to  be 
on  the  twenty-second  I " 

"I  am  so  glad,"  she  said,  answering  his 
first  words.  "  Tes,  it  will.  I  was  think- 
ing about  Bianca  only  the  other  day, 
thmking  that  I  should  like  to  study  her 
again,  now  that  I  am— older."  She  paused 
a  moment,  and  stood  absently,  leaning  one 
arm  against  the  mantelpiece^  "  It  wfll  be 
like  a  new  part,"  she  added,  dreamily. 

"  It  is  a  new  part  for  me,  too,"  he 
rejoined.  "  And  I  shall  stage-manage  it^ 
of  course.  Fortunately,  we  play  a  great 
deal  with  one  another,  you  and  I,  so  we 
can  rehearse  to  your  heart's  content" 

Selma  roused  herself  and  slipped  into 
the  nearest  chair,  forgetting  in  the  interest 
of  the  subject  that  she  had  only  just 
arrived,  that  she  had  not  yet  taken  off  her 
hat,  or  seen  her  hostess. 

"Tell  me  about  the  cast,"  she  said. 
"  Who  will  be  the  Guidol" 

There  were  two  prominent  men's  parts 
in  the  play — two  parts  of  which  it  was 
difficult  to  say  that  either  was  the  better. 
One  of  these  was  a  middle-aged  man — a 
priest;  the  other  a  young  man,  Guide — 
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the  lover.  Either  would  have  aaited 
l^rrrell'fl  itylei  and  ten  years  ago  he  wofdd 
oextainlv  have  choaen  Gnida  He  had 
weighed  ttie  qneation  earefuUy  before 
dedding  now,  and  he  had  been  little  in- 
ftoenced  by  the  conaideration  of  theretpeo- 
tm  agea  of  the  two  oharaetere.  Selma'a 
simple  qneation,  taUnff  it  for  granted  that 
he  himadf  woold  pUy  the  elder  man, 
oominff  from  her  llpa  meant  much  more 
tiian  aLe  Imew.  He  tamed  anddenly,  and 
walked  to  the  window,  aa  he  aaid : 

•«Beva%Ihope^" 

<<Ynil  he  be  good,  do  yon  think  t" 
aaked  Sefanai  doabthdly,  having  little  &ith 
*in  the  young  man  in  qneation,  and  re- 
membenng  tmtt  ahe  had  qnite  aa  much  to 
do  with  Ooido  aa  with  tiie  pieei 

"He  will  draw." 

<<I  aee I"  aaid  Selma,  meekly^  remember- 
ing that  there  waa  a  charity  ooneemed ; 
ami  then  die  door  opened,  and  Miaa 
l^xfell  came  in,  aaying,  aa  ahe  Uaaed 
Selma: 

**Yoa  are  diacoaaing  the  matinee,  I 
know.  I'm  afraid  little  Nora  Glynn  will 
never  fo^ve  yon,  Selma." 

<*  Miaa  Glynn  I "  aaid  Sehna.  "  Why— 
oh,  Mr.  Tyrrell  1— yon  aaked  her  to  play  ; 
and  there'a  only  Bianca.  Ob,  how 
draadfall" 

.  «<  I  aaked  her  to  help,"  anawered  Tyrrell, 
with  an  inward  wonder  aa  to  whether  hia 
aiater  would  ever  have  the  faintest  notion 
aa  to  what  it  waa  or  waa  not  deairable  to 
ai^  to  Selma.  ''I  aaked  her  to  help,  and 
ahe  is  gobg  to  help." 

"  I  am  aBnost  afraid  ahe  did  not  think 
yon  meant  her  to  aell  programmeal" 
obaerved  Miaa  Tyrrell,  aweetiy. 

"  To  aell  programmes  1*'  ezdaimdd  Selma. 
«Oh,Mr.TyrreUl" 

**  To  sell  pf  ogrammes^"  assented  Tyrrell, 
with  Uie  ntmoet  placidity.  «  Ton  are  for- 
getting the  Chinese,  Selma.  Nora  Glynn, 
and  a  staff  of  aimUar  yoong  women  " — he 
named  half-a-dozen  otfier  pretfey  gfrb  of 
abont  tiie  aame  profeasional  atanding — 
'*will  make  a  great  deid  of  money  for 
them  in  that  way.  It  waa  the  Docheas'a 
idea,  and  I  think  it  ia  a  very  good  one. 
Tliey  are  quite  charmed  with  it  them- 
selves." 

Selma  could  not  have  giten,  in  ao  many 
words,  her  own  reaaona  for  being  anything 
but  charmed;  but  aomething  in  Tyrrell'a 
tone  hurt  her,  and  ahe  waa  vaguely  relieved 
when  Mias  TvrreU  led  away  from  the  sub- 
ject by  speaking  to  her  brother  of  her 
plims  for  the  afternoon. 


During  the  week  that  followed,  Mlin 
Tyrrell  was  constantly  "leadmg  away" 
from  the  t(^  on  which  her  brother  and 
Selma  seemed  to  her  to  talk  incessantly — 
the  matinee.  It  is  doubtful  whether  she 
would  have  borne  so  much  as  she  did,  if 
the  subject  had  not  had  for  her  a  kind  of 
background  of  Duchess  and  "society." 
That  Selma  should  apparenUy  have  no 
idea  in  her  head  unconnected  with  Bianca;, 
that  she  should  sit  silent  and  dreamy,  to 
start  and  colour  nexvDusly  when  she  was 
addressed;  that  she  should  spend  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  Ih  her  own  room, 
or  in  Tyrrell's  study,  was  no  surprise  to 
Miss  Tyrrea  But  it  did  surprise  that 
sorely  tried  lady  that  it  should  be  in- 
variably her  brother  himself— her  brother, 
who,  as  she  expressed  it  to  herself  in  more 
colloquial  phrase  than  she  would  have 
used  to  any  one  else,  "  was  not  generally 
so  horribly  shoj^y" — ^who  introduced  the 
subject,  turning  to  Selma,  as  her  eyes 
lighted,  and  her  answer  came,  and  dis- 
cussing details  with  an  interest  nearly  as 
keen,  apparently,  as  her  owa 

There  were  no  stage-rehearsals  during 
that  week,  the  cast  not  being  as  yet  com- 
plete, somewhat  to  Selma's  dismay;  but 
she  and  Terrell  rehearsed  together  every 
day — ^not  only  their  own  scenes,  but  her 
scenes  with  Guido,  in  which  he  was  coach- 
ineher. 

She  dropped  into  a  chair  in  the  study 
one  morning,  when  they  had  been  hard  at 
work  for  an  hour  and  had  broken  off  for 
a  rest,  and  looked  up  at  him  as  he  stood 
by  the  fire,  with  thoughtful,  admirbg 
eyes. 

"I  don't  think  you've  ever  helped  me 
so  much  over  anything,"  she  said.  **  And 
you  make  love  so  beautifully  I  I  do  wish 
you  were  going  to  play  Guido." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  without 
answering.  They  had  been  rehearsing 
very  earnestly,  and  the  emotion  and 
enthusiasm  in  her  had  touched  the  artist 
instinct  in  him,  until  he  found  himself 
actually  moved  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Do  I,  Sehna  t "  he  said.  And  then  he 
moved ;  his  face  changed,  and  settled  into 
its  usual  expression,  and  he  sat  down  in 
one  of  his  most  characteristic  attitudes. 
"Bevan  wOl  make  love  to  you  quite  an 
well,  you'U  find,"  he  said,  lighdy,  but 
watchmff  her  keenly  as  he  spoke.  Selma 
shook  net  head  vehemently,  but  her 
beautiful  brows  were  drawn  together  in 
deep  consideration  of  a  bit  of  by-play  he 
had  suggested  to  her,  and  she  did  not 
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answer  in  words.  "  Toa've  no  idea  how 
easfly — those  scenes  come,"  he  went  on, 
bending  a  little  forward  as  he  spoke ;  and 
if  Selma's  thoughts  had  not  all  been  pre- 
occapied,  she  must  have  been  struck  by 
his  tona 

As  it  was,  she  hardly  so  much  as  heard 
his  words,  and  exclaimed : 

''•  I  can't  get  it  quite,  Mr.  TyrrelL  I  see 
what  you  mean,  but  I  don't  feel  as  though 
I  can  do  it  Will  you  try  that  first  love- 
scene  with  me  again  % " 

She  moved  as  she  spoke,  as  if  she  meant 
to  begin  again  immediately ;  but  he  stopped 
her  with  a  slight^  deprecating  movement 
of  his  hand. 

*'We  will  try  love-scenes  as  often  as 
you  like/'  he  said ;  and  Selma  caught  only 
the  banter  in  his  voice.  "  Bat  we  need  not 
rush  back  to  rehearsal  this  instant.  A 
little  breathing  space  I " 

Selma  laughed,  and  sank  back  in  her 
chair  again  with  a  gesture  of  resignation. 

^Yery  well,"  she  said.  <'Tell  me,  in 
the  interval,  whether  I  do  at  all  what  you 
want  in  that  first  act  1" 

Tyrrell  leant  suddenly  back,  with  a 
movement  which  was  almost  impatience. 
Then  he  said,  rather  slowly : 

<<  Selma,  do  you  think  always  of  what  I 
want?" 

<You  know  I  do,"  she  answered, 
quickly,  meeting  the  eyes  he  had  fixed  on 
her  face  with  her  own  almost  horrified  in 
their  frankness  and  surprise.  "You've 
not  thought  me  careless!  You've  been  so 
patient,  and  taken  such  pains — more  than 
you've  ever  taken  before,  I  think.  Ah! 
don't  you  understand  how  grateful  I  ami 
Don't  you  understand  t " 

«( I  ^^ometimes  think  that  you  don't 
understand,"  he  answered;  and  his  voice 
was  unusually  musical  and  persuasive. 
<'  You  talk  of  beiug  grateful  to  me  I  The 
pains  I  take  for  you  are  pleasures, 
Selma." 

The  anxiety  died  out  of  Selma's  face 
before  the  grave^  steady  light  which  lit  up 
her  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

*<You  are  so  goodl"  she  said,  simply 
and  gravely,  as  she  stretched  out  her  himd 
to  him.  '*  I  think  nothing  helps  me,  when 
I  get  out  of  heart  with  myself,  like  the 
thought  that  you  think  me  worth  such 
trouble."  He  hardly  touched  her  hand, 
and  she  went  on,  after  a  mom^t,  with  a 
slight  return  of  anxiety  in  her  voice  and 
manner: 

'<  There  is  nothing  I  care  for  so  much  as 
pleasing  you." 


"Why!" 

''Why?  Because  I  trust  you  so.  I 
know  that  when  I  have  pleased  you  I  have 
4one  well"  Then  as  if  fearing  that  her 
earnest  words  might,  for  all  their  truth,  be 
a  little  uncourteou8,'she  continued,  gently : 
"  And  even  if  it  were  not  so  it  is  ti^  oidy 
little  return  I  can  make  for  all  you  do — 
for  I  can't  look  at  it  as  you  do— to  try  to 
please  you."  She  paused,  and  turned  her 
head  away  so  that  he  could  not  see  her 
face,  and  added  in  a  tone  that  was  very 
low,  "I  owe  you  —  everything,  Mr. 
TyrreU." 

There  was  no  answer,  and  Selma, 
drifting  on  the  current  of  her  own  thoughts, 
apparenUy  returned  to  Bianca,  and  the 
complications  surrounding  her;  her  face 
was  very  pale  and  set,  and  she  did  not 
turn  it  to  him  again  until  Tyrrell,  rising 
suddenly,  said,  almost  harshly : 

"There  is  one  way  iu  which  you  could 
please  me,  Selma,  if  you  would  try.  Don't 
think  of  me  only  as  your  master." 

'*  My  master  I "  echoed  Selma,  recallinff 
herself  to  the  present  with  an  effort,  and 
smiling  rather  faintly.  "  Only  my  master  I 
No,  of  course  not  1  You  are  my  oldest  and 
kindest  friend.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  am  I  being 
very  tiresome  to<lay1  Let  us  begin  to 
work  again,  and  we  shall  feel  more  naturaL 
Shall  we  begin  with  the  Goido  scene  1 " 

She  rose  rather  hurriedly,  and  eagerly 
held  out  both  her  hands  to  him  that  he 
might  clasp  them  in  the  attitude  In  which 
the  "Guido  scene"  began,  and,  with  a 
sudden  and  complete  change  of  look  and 
manner,  he  took  them  in  l:is  own  with  the 
business-like  touch  of  a  rehearsal,  and 
began  his  speech.  But  before  he  had 
fiiuiBhed  it  there  was  a  deprecating  knock 
at  the  door,  and  Miss  Tyrrell  appetfed. 

"Oh,  how  shocking  of  me!"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  her  brother  broke  off,  and 
looked  towards  her  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  wai  not  to  be  described 
as  angry,  but  the  thought  of  which  was 
generally  sufScient  to  keep  Miss  Tyrrell 
from  intruding  when  he  was  known  to  be 
at  work. 

*  How  can  I  show  my  penitence  t  I 
reallv  thought  you  had  finished— it  is  so 
nearly  lunch  time." 
"  Do  you  want  to  speak  to  me,  Sy  billa  ? " 
"  WeU,  it  is  Selma  who  is  most  con- 
cerned," replied  Miss  Tyrrell,  suavely. 
'*  I  was  on  my  way  upstairs,  and  I  thought 
I  would  briog  her  this,"  holding  up  a 
square  envelope.  ^'  It  hAS  just  come,  and 
it  is  the  Duchess's  writing." 
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Selma,  finding  herself  expeeted  to  read 
the  oommimlcatioii,  whatever  it  m^t  be, 
there  and  then,  took  it  from  Mist  Tyrrell, 
thinking  that  Bianca  was  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  whole  peerage.  She  tore 
the  envelope  hastily  open,  and  drew  ont  a 
eard.  "  The  Daehess  of  Btdsdale  at  home, 
Wednesday,  Feb.  17th.  Masio,  9.30," 
she  read.  **  Tbaaik  you.  Miss  Tyrrell,  very 
mneh.  Fll  answer  it  by-and-by.  I  needn't 
go,  need  It"  she  added,  glaneine  rather 
apprehensively  from  MiiM  Tmefl's  well- 
pleased  face  to  TyrreU's,  whieh  was  not  so 
easy  to  read.  She  was  answered  by  a 
horrified  exclamation  from  Miss  Tyrrell  to 
which  she  paid  little  attention,  as  Tyrrall 
said,  quietly,  "  Why  shoold  you  not  go  t " 

"  Because  I  don't  want  to,"  she  answered, 
promptly;  'Tve  so  much  to  think  about 
with  Bianca,  you  know,  and  parties  are  so 
dem(»alisfaig.  I  should  have  to  think 
about  a  new  dress,  and  it  would  aQ  be  a 
trouble.  It  can't  matter  to  any  one 
whether  I  ^o  or  not,  can  it  1  Besides," 
she  added,  simply,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
during  which  Miss  Tyrrell  failed  to  find 
w<»ds  In  which  to  express  s'rongly  enough 
her  conviction  that  it  mattered  very  much  to 
Sdma  herself,  "besides,  really,  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
I  do  dislike  going  out  People — ^people — I 
don't  want  to  )^  affected,  but  people  do 
talk  so  much  nonsense^  and  I  feel  as  if  it 
might — it  might  confiise  one  if  one  heard 
it  much.  Oh,  please  don't  think  it's  con- 
ceited of  me,"  she  finished,  lifting  a 
glowinif  face,  and  shy,  earnest  eyes  to 
TyrrelFs  faoe. 

''Mv   dear    child "    began    Miss 

TyrreU,  with  the  utmost  emphasis ;  and 
then  the  luncheon-bell  rang,  and  Tyrrell 
said,  decisively:  ''There  is  no  need  to 
settle  the  question  this  moment  Selma 
can  think  it  over  a  little  more." 

Selmai  roendimr  the  afternoon  with 
Miss  TyrreU,  had  fltUe  chance  of  thinking 
of  anvtiiing  else.  But  the  effect  on  her  of 
the  discourses  to  which  she  apparently 
listened  during  the  afternoon  was  so  far 
from  satisfactory,  that  John  TyrreU, 
coming  in  from  his  club  at  niffht — he 
never  came  from  the  theatre  with  Selma 
— ^found  his  sister  waiting  for  him  in  the 
drawing-room,  with  a  less  artistic  and 
amiable  expression  of  countenance  than 
usuaL 

"John,"  she  began,  "I  assure  you  I 
have  quite  exhausted  myself  this  after- 
noon." 

"That  seems  a  pity,"  returned  her 
brother,  drfly. 


"Dear  Selma  reaUy  has  a  very  trying 
temperament^"  continued  Miss  Tynell, 
plaintively.  "And  I  am  afraid  I  have 
made  absolutely  no  effect  upon  her.  Un- 
less you  interfere,  John,  that  girl  wiU 
refuse  the  Duchess's  invitation." 

"How  can  I  prevent  that  catastrophe." 

"Ton  can  taUc  to  her,"  answered  his 
sister,  ignorinff,  with  unusual  wlsdonii  the 
sneer  impUed  in  his  words. 

"  I  have  talked  to  her." 

"Andshe  wiUnotbaconvmcedt  Then 
you  must  insist^  John ;  you  must—" 

"We  most  let  weU  alone,"  he  Inter- 
rupted, quietly.  "Look  here.  SybiUa, 
iuslstance  wiU  do  more  harm  than  good. 
I  am  quite  as  anxious  as  you  are  that 
Selma  should  tske  her  proper  placa  in 
society ;  and  I  know  quite  as  weU  as  you 
do  that  the  Dachess's  invitation  is  as  good 
a  beginning  as  she  could  have;  but  she 
isn't  ready,  and  it  is  not  of  the  faintest 
use  to  hurry.  If  I  ordered  her  to  go  to 
the  Diichess's,  she  would  go,  no  doubt " — 
there  was  an  expression  in  his  eves  as  he 
spoke  not  pleasant  to  see — "  but  die  would 
ruin  her  future  chances — ^in  aU  unconscious- 
ncM,  but  verv  effectuaUy."  He  stopped  a 
momsnt,  and  then  went  on  again,  more 
slowly:  "There's  no  hurry,  either.  She 
can  afford  to  wait  She  is  meant  for 
better  tiungs,  sociaUy,  than  Nora  Olynn, 
for  instance;  and  there's  no  harm  done  by 
her  waiting.  Siy  no  more  to  her  about 
it,  SybUla.'^ 

And  with  this  decree,  which  his  sister 
dared  neither  dispute  nor  disobey,  he 
wished  her  good  night,  and  they 
separated* 

With  that  night,  Selma's  stay  with  the 
TyrreUs  came  to  an  end.  Oa  the  foUow- 
Ing  day  Helen  and  Humphrey  were  to 
come  Mck,  and  Selma  was  to  go  home  to 
them.  Helen,  anxious  above  aU  things 
that  her  sister  should  not  feel  herself  an 
unnecessary  third  in  their  household,  had 
written  to  her  that  they  hoped  to  find  her 
ready  to  receive  theoL  They  were  to 
arrive  at  about  four  o'clock;  and  nearly 
an  hour  before  that  time,  unpunctuu 
Selma — determined  that  on  this  occasion, 
at  least,  she  would  not  be  late— was  wait- 
ing alone  In  the  new  house. 

She  was  very  busy  at  first,  arranging  the 
flowers  she  had  brought  for  Rdm ;  and 
the  strangely  suggestive  atmosphere  of  the 
carefhUy  -  prepured  house,  the  curious 
famOianty  and  unfamiliarity  of  her  sur- 
roundfaigs,  hardly  touched  her,  whUe  the 
servants — the  same  who  had  Uvad  with 
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the  Bisters  in  their  old  house — were  hover- 
ing excitedly  about,  anxious  to  give  her 
all  the  he]p  in  ihcdr  power.  But  when 
there  was  nothing  further  for  them  to  do, 
and  they  had  rethred  to  watoh  sur- 
reptitiously for  "the  master  and  mislaress/' 
as  they  had  startled  Selma  by  calling 
Humphrey  and  Helen,  Selma's  face,  as  she 
stood  alono  in  Helen's  little  drawing-room 
in  the  now  quite  silent  house,  touching 
and  retouchinff  her  last  glass  of  flowers, 
grew  very  sensitive  and  dreamy.  It  altered 
rapidly  under  the  influence  of  her  un- 
conscious thoughts,  until  its  expression 
chaneed  from  dreaminess  to  sadness.  Her 
last  flower  had  dropped  from  between  her 
fingers;  her  face  was  very  pale,  and 
quivered  dightiy  now  and  then ;  she  was 
quite  lost  In  thought,  unconscious  of  her- 
self or  her  surroundLogs,  when  an  excited 
servant  appeared  precipitately  at  the  door, 
and  roused  her  with  the  words,  **  Master 
and  missis  is  stopping  at  the  door,  miss." 
The  next  instant  she  had  rushed  down- 
stairs on  to  the  doorstep,  and  was  clasped 
in  Helen's  arms. 

"Welcome  home,  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Gomiah,"  she  cried,  gaily.  "Humphrey, 
you  are  most  welcome  to  your  own  house  1 " 

The  only  shadow  on  Helen's  perfect 
happiness,  the  fear  that  Selma  might  "feel 
it,"  as  she  expressed  vaguely  her  sense  of 
the  painfulness  of  Selmi^s  position,  was  dis- 
sipated by  her  manner ;  and  as  they  went  in 
arm-in-arm,  closely  followed  by  Humphrey, 
for  whom  his  wife  turned  to  look  almost 
before  she  had  taken  two  steps  away  from 
him,  the  beaming  satisfaction  on  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Cornish's  pretty  face  was  only 
to  be  equalled  by  the  quiet  satis&otion 
with  wUch  her  husband  answered  her 
glance.  There  were  sundry  letters  and 
papers  waiting  for  them,  and  as  they  read 
them  together,  Selma  having  left  Helen's 
side  to  stir  the  fire  into  a  brighter  blaze, 
they  were  as  characteristic  a  i^cimen  of  a 
newly-married  couple — ^in  spite  of  Hum- 
phrey's undemonstrative  demeanour — as 
oouldbeseen. 

"  Now,  dearest,"  said  Helen,  turning  to 
Selma  as  she  handed  her  lastoongratuli^ry 
letter  to  Humphrey  with  a  laugh  and  a 
blush,  "come  over  the  house  with  me. 
Ohl"  as  her  eyes  suddenly  fell  upon  a 
lone  cane-chair  which  had  been  one  of 
the&  wedding  presents,  and  in  which  a 
large  silk  cushion  was  now  lying,  "oh! 
what  a  lovdy  cushion  1  Where  did  it 
come  from.  Selma,  you  naughty  girl,  is  it 
youl" 


Selma  shook  her  head,  and  examined  it 
admiringly. 

"  No,  indeed  ! ''  she  said,  "  I  don't  know 
where  it  came  from.  Mary,  do  you  know 
who  brought  tbisi"  she  added,  turning 
with  the  cushion  in  her  hands  to  the 
servant  who  was  bringing  in  some  tea. 

"Tes,mis8.  Miss  Cornish  brought  it  this 
mombg — Miss  Sylvia,  miss.  She — she 
didn't  come  in — she  hadn't  time  she  said," 
the  girl  stammered,  looking  nervously  at 
Selma  in  her  fear  of  betraying  that  Sylvia 
had  asked  whether  "  Miss  Malet "  was  ex- 
pected, and  only  on  hearing  that  she  was 
expected  immediately,  had  discovered  her 
own  great  haste.  "She  left  it  for  you, 
ma'am,  with  her  best  love,"  finished  the 
gir),  hurriedly,  and  left  the  room. 

It  was  a  littie  thing  enough,  but  for  the 
moment  not  one  of  the  three  could  find 
anything  to  say.  Selma,  who  had  fiushed 
crimson,  put  tiie  cushion  back  slowly  in 
its  place,  Helen,  with  a  sudden  rush  of 
self-reproach  at  not  having  guessed  the 
truth,  and  a  painful  prevision  of  the  little, 
similar  awkwardnesses  which  were  so  likely 
to  arise  incessantiy  in  the  future,  glanced 
helplessly  at  Humphrey.  It  was  he  who 
said  finidly,  "  Didn't  you  say  that  Seboiia 
was  to  see  nothing  of  the  house  until  you 
came  back,  Nell  t  Suppose  you  go  over  it 
together  now." 

Helen  had  given  Selma  peremptory  in- 
junctions that  she  was  to  inspect  nothing 
until  she  herself  had  returned,  and  they  left 
the  room  together  at  once,  eagerly  seizing 
on  the  chance  of  idea  provid^L  for  them. 
The  tour  of  inspection  was  begun  with  the 
deepest  interest  and  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  the  mistress  of  the  house;  but, 
before  they  had  nearly  finished,  it  became 
more  and  more  cursory;  and  when  she 
found  herself  for  the  second  time  in  Selma's 
room,  whither  they  had  returned  that  its 
owner  might  admire  its  arrangements  all 
over  again,  Helen's  impatience  could  no 
longer  be  suppressed. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  like  it,  dear,"  she  said, 
giving  her  sister  a  hearty  hug ;  "  I  hope 
you  will  be  very  happy  in  it  And  now 
I  think  we've  seen  everything,  and 
Humphrey  will  be  rather  lonely.  I'm  not 
sure  either  that  he  knows  where  his  pipe 
is.    I  think  we'll  go  down  to  Um." 

Selma  laughed. 

"  Oo  down  to  him,  Nell,  by  all  means," 
she  said ;  "  I'm  going  to  settie  myself  Into 
my  new  domain.    Go  along  I " 

Helen  retreated,  hastily,  after  another 
loving  hug,  and  Selma,  left  alone,  listened 
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M  the  qniek,  brisk  steps  ran  down  the 
stairs,  and  hevd  the  door  of  the  studio 
qpen  and  shut  again.  Then  she  moved, 
and  kneeling  down  by  one  of  her  port- 
manteanx,  she  moved  her  hand  as  if  to  take 
out  her  keys.  But  the  next  moment  her 
f aee  had  fallen  forward  agunst  the  box  as 
she  knelt,  and  her  low,  choking  soba  shook 
her  from  head  to  foot 


A  HANDFUL  OF  DAPHNE. 

A  OOMPLEIB  STORY. 

Hb  hands  were  foU  of  the  sweety  pink 
flowers.  It  seemed  as  if  the  girl  could 
n^ver  stop  gathering.  She  was  an  English 
girl,  this  gatherer  of  the  sweet  daphne 
flowers,  and  never  liavine  been  oat  of 
England  before,  she  was  fiul  of  a  wild  joy 
over  the  things  she  was  always  finding 
that  were  new  and  strange. 

Was  she  pictoresque  1    Scarcely. 

The  scene  in  wmoh  she  stood  was  so. 
Ai  her  baek,  oat  to  a  far  western  horizon, 
the  dome  of  Uae  sky,  with  its  flying,  wind- 
blown doads  can<q[^  the  vast  grey-green 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or,  as  It  is 
locally  called.  La  Gtolfe  de  Gascogne.  So 
rocky  was  the  shore  that  the  height  of  the 
sattdy  eliflTs  and  the  stretch  of  rongh, 
antended  fields  were  not  enoagh  to  hide 
op  the  dashing  foam  that  sprang,  and 
hissed,  and  rornd  aboat  the  giant  rocks. 
White  villas  stood  at  varioas  distances 
wiUiin  sight;  bat  the  girl  was  a  small 
speck  of  nnmarked  colour  on  the  swelling, 
broken  ground  of  those  rough  downs. 

She  stooped,  too,  nay,  she  was  aUnost 
always  on  her  knees,  gathering  the  low- 
growing,  half-hidden  daphna 

She — her  name  was  plain  enoagh,  Nance 
Barrell,  and  she,  like  five  hundred  or  more 
English  people,  had  been  at  Biarrits  all  the 
winter— -she  had  been  one  of  a  party  of 
five  yoong  folks  who  had  started  on  that 
April  afternoon  for  a  hill  walk,  flower- 
banting. 

Where  the  four  were  no  man  ooald 
say.  Nance  had  forgotten  them,  and 
was  lost  am<mg  the  daphne  flowers. 

Suddenly  a  splattering  rain-shower  burst 
upon  her.  She  stood  erect,  a  trim  figure, 
neat  as  an  English  girl  would  be,  but  with 
wind-blown,  yellow  hair — the  human  point 
of  a  wild  landscape. 

"Balphl«— JohnI  where  are  yout 
Shame  I  leaving  me  like  this,  alona  Hol^ 
— ^Ut— 1^1"  Her  vdce  rang  out  like  a 
clarion. 


There  came  no  answer.  Dcsolati<m  was 
around  her ;  no  culture,  no  human  sign. 

She  made  for  theisheltor  of  the  hedge, 
by  a  comer  of  which  she  had  climbed  up 
daphne-hunting.  There  was  mud  beneath 
it  by  this  time,  and  Nance  slipped,   q  q-j^ 

<' Bother  I"  die  cried. 

An  answer  then  did  come. 

•*  MademoiseUe  1 '' 

The  speaker  was  a  French  gentleman, 
wearing  the  blue  cap  of  the  Baeque 
peasants. 

**  I  must  have  my  flowers  I "  Nance  said, 
helplessly,  as,  covered  with  mud,  she 
looked  down  on  the  fallen  daphna 

*'Are  they  not  spoiled  1"  he  asked. 
''Besides,  there  will  be  plenty  more  to- 
morrow, when  the  sun  shines,  and 
mademoiselle  will  get  wet" 

All  was  said  in  as  correct  English  as  if 
an  Englishman  1^  spoken,  with  the  ex- 
ception, of  course,  of  the  accent 

"  Have  you  seen  them  t "  Nance  asked, 
inoonsequently.     "  My  friends,  I  mean." 

*'No.  Spring,"  he  said,  '*!  will  keep 
you  safa  No;  we  have  met  no  one 
English,  I  think.    Have  we,  Bdo^e  1 " 

By  this  time  Nance  was  safe  on  the 
path,  and  saw  two  other  people,  who 
were  sheltering  and  perfectly  dry  under 
the  sto(^  of  the  l^gh  bank  and  hedge. 

One  was  a  small,  brown,  chestnut-haired 
girl,  the  ideal  of  a  bright  and  pretty 
French  girl — she  was  theKdo^e  addressed. 
She  only  shook  her  head  and  laughed. 

"  Papa,  papa ! "  she  cried,  and  her  gay 
laugh  rang  on. 

The  second  person  was  a  young  man, 
and  he  answered  in  French  that  they  had 
met  no  one. 

'*  Bat  you  will  shelter  with  us,  mademoi- 
selle," the  elder  gentleman  said.  "We 
are  quite  dry  here,  and  these  showers  do 
n6t  last" 

She  most  assuredly  could  not  go  on 
through  that  falling  deluge ;  so  Nance,  who 
was  a  bright,  good-tempered  girl,  laughed 
over  her  difficulties,  and  wedgeii  herself 
against  the  dry  bank  by  the  side  of  the  girl 
spoken  to  as  Bdnda. 

The  young  man,  who  was  Monsieur  de 
Saure's  nephew,  and  consequently  the  girl's 
cousin,  gave  up  his  place,  each  man  taking 
an  outer  edge,  and  keephig  the  girls  well 
sheltered. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  many  things 
may  be  dona  At  the  end  of  this  quarter 
of  an  hour  all  these  four  were  comfortably 
telldng  together.  They  might  have  known 
each  other  for  months. 
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Nance  gave  the  information  that  they 
"were  going  home  In  May,  and  I  am 
sorry." 

"And  we  haye  been  here  one  wik," 
BAa6e  said,  in  English.  "I  spik  English 
yairy  well — ^yes." 

The  two  girls  rattled  on,  as  girls  do. 
They  learnt  the  name  of  each  other's 
hdbeli  and  found  that  they  were  near 
togeUier,  and  planned  visits  amid  a  rash 
of  compliments  from  Bdn^a's  gay  tongae. 

"  We  will  walk  home  together." 

"Yes;  bat  my  daphne  I  I  have  lost 
nsarlyaUl" 

"  I  will  eather  more/'  Etienne  began. 

"We  will  all  gather  more,  to-morrow, 
when  there  is  no  rain/'  his  coasin  said. 
"  We  will  come  together.  We  are  Mends ; 
is  it  not  so  t " 

"Of  coarse.  My  friend — mine,"  said 
Nance,  "yon  will  not  go  to  the  others, 
mindl" 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  a  bnnch 
of  dwhne  was  bronght  to  Nance. 

"Who  from?" 

"  Monsiear  did  not  give  his  name,"  the 
waiter  answered. 

"Ohl  it's  the  coasin."  Nance  was 
blashing  a  little— a  very  little — bat  had 
a  perfectly  cool  and  possessed  manner. 
"  Say  I  am  mach  obliged." 

The  waiter  shraggM  his  shoalders  and 
bowed. 

"  Monsiear  does  not  wait,"  he  said. 

"Well,"  and  Nance  sarreyed  her 
flowers,  and  poked  her  small  nose  into 
them — "  very  polite,  of  coarse.  I  shoald 
like  to  know  which  of  yon  boys  woald 
have  done  as  mach,"  with  a  glance  of 
sisterly  scorn  at  her  brothers. 

"  Yon  are  mighty  grand.  It  is  as  good 
as  telling  yon  they  do  not  want  yoa  oat 
with  them,  this  morning.  We  dioaldn't 
have  done  thati  anyhow,"  John  retorted. 

"I  do  not  see  that,  at  all.  Time  will 
prove." 

Time  did  prove,  for  ESa^e  de  Saare  ran 
in  .  soon  after — the  respective  mothers 
having  met  on  the  Plage  after  the  rain  of 
the  day  before^  the  families  were  formally 
introdaced — and  the  excarsion  daly  came 
off. 

B^n6e  evidently  knew  nothing  of 
Etienne's  gift  of  the  banch  of  daphne,  and 
Nance's  brothers  kept  silence. 

They  gathered  more ;  bat  Nance  carried 
hers  off  to  her  own  room,  flaunting  the 
banch  in  the  eyes  of  her  jeering  brothers, 
in  this  way  losing  her  head,  and  setting 


up  a  grand  show  of  gay  ridicale  on  her 
own  part 

"  Shall  I  not  keep  a  piece  to  my  dying 
day  1  Of  coarse,  I  win ;  and  show  it  to 
my  grandchildren  in  evidence  of  the  con- 
quests of  my  youth.  No,  I  think  I'll  be 
taken  ill,  and  have  a  sprig  of  it  buried 
with  me!" 

Very  flue.  She  kept  it  quite  separate, 
however,  from  any  other  flowers,  and 
where  its  last  dead  bits  went  no  man  ever 
knew. 

It  was  spring,  and  the  dead  season  at 
Biarrits,  for  the  Eaglish  people  who  crowd 
there  for  the  winter  were  moving  home- 
wards, and  such  as  were  left  were  mostly 
of  the  steady,  humdrum,  family  sort  The 
French  and  Spanish  gaiety  of  the  summer, 
when  all  the  lovely  Parisian  tdlets  are 
displayed,  had  not  begun.  No  bimds  were 
playing — ^bands  are  not  sapposed  needful 
for  English  folks — no  promenading  under 
the  sweet  strains  of  the  last  op^ra  bonffe 
could  be  had  for  love  or  money,  unless, 
indeed,  you  made  one  of  the  "people "  at 
the  Sunday  performance  in  the  Plaee 
Eue^oie.  Then,  of  late,  indeed,  if  you 
had  music  you  also  had  blustering  wind 
or  splashing  rain.  And  fancy  Knglish 
people  going  out  in  the  sunny  South  for 
thatl 

Bdn^  de  Saure  was  not  carried  off  then 
by  any  crowd  of  compatriots,  but  walked 
with  her  Eaglish  friends,  or  rode  with  them, 
or  went  driving  in  processions  of  the  tiny 
carriages  beloved  of  Biarritz  visitors. 

B§a6e  and  Etienne  were  but  two»  bat 
there  were  six  Burrells,  so  in  these  very 
mad  excursions,  in  which  to  race  made 
half  the  fun,  the  pairing  got  diversified. 

Bayonne  fair  was  going  on,  so  one  day 
they  drove  off  to  see  it 

It  was  a  real  summer  day,  a  fdbe  day, 
too,  and  crowds  went  to  the  "  Foire." 

There  was  the  splendid  roundabout  with 
peasant  girls  coiff6ed  in  kerchiefs  of 
many  colours,  peasant  lads  blue-capped, 
stra^ht-nosed — a  giddy  whirl 

"I  vote  we  all  have  a  ridel"Kalph 
Buirell  said,  but  scarcely  meaning  it 

"  Is  that  what  you  say  t  We  will  ride 
on  ze  yellow  horses.  That  would  be 
funny  1 "  and  Rdnte  was  infected  with  the 
general  wildness. 

"Are  you  madl"  Alice  Burrell  objected. 

"  II — ^U  ne  le  permettrait  t "  pointing  to 
Ralph.  "  Lui— il  est  tyran — ^tyrant — c'est 
9a  I "  And  a  point  of  the  finger  at  the 
**  c'est  9i  1 "  gave  emphasis. 
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Nance  brought  a  new  aaggeation. 

"I  should  like  to  go  and  see  the  lions 
and  the  girl  in  their  cage.'' 

**Then  70a  will  go  alone  I"  Alice 
answered. 

Here  was  another  scene^ — a  peasant  was 
holding  back  from  something. 

''Not  nol"  she  cried. 

"  She  has  no  fan  in  her,  that  Louise — 
she  hoards  her  aona    The  miser!" 

'Tm  not  a  miser!" 

A  yonng  man,  a  man  with  a  strangely 
beautiful  face,  calm,  and  still,  and  strong, 
and  wholly  like  a  bronzed  copy  of  a  Greek 
statne— how  did  that  type  get  to  the 
western  shores  of  France  t  —  bent  and 
whiqmred  in  the  girl's  ear. 

"  Never— never,  Paul  L6rot ! " 

He  had  asked  if  he  might  pay  for  her. 

'^Montez,  montec,  mesdames  et  mes- 
sieurs I  Nona  oommenf^ns  tout  de  suite. 
Monies,  je  vous  prie ! "  a  iat  woman  on 
the  steps  of  the  Arab  dancers'  show  was 
calling  out. 

Nance  and  Etienne  heard.  "  How  will 
that  end  t "  Nance  asked. 

"  He  will  pay." 

"Not  at  all  She  has  paid.  Brava ! 
Louise  I    But — ^what  a  handsome  man ! " 

•«  I  did  not  notice ! "  In  truth,  Etienne's 
eyes  were  that  afternoon  onlv  for  Nance. 

Nance  was  semi-boyish  in  her  dress,  un- 
FrenchrSke,  and  so  beyond  her  gay  self 
that  she  caught  the  young  man's  fancy. 

But  Etienne  was  bound—he  and  his 
cousin  B^n^e  had  been  bound  by  their 
respective  parents  when  B^n^e  was  in  her 
eradia  They  were  to  be  married  in  six 
months,  so  what  was  Etienne  the  lover 
thinking  of  I 

Until  the  day  of  the  daphne-finding  he 
had  been  a  true  lover ;  bu^  then,  as  Bdo6e 
had  made  English  friends,  so  he  had  made 
the  sama    Here  was  a  fine  consequence ! 

An  old  Bayonnaise  in  black  head-gear 
came  along,  dragging  a  child  for  a  ticket  in 
tiie  lottery.  She  was  shouting  at  the  top 
of  her  voice,  holding  aloft  her  sous.  Then 
some  soldiers  came,  then  a  smart  lady 
from  a  shop,  and  so  oa 

Bumbling  low,  and  making  a  bass  back- 
ground, tiiere  was  heard  the  roar  of  the 
Bona  in  the  menagerie,  and  the  shorter 
snarls  and  yelps  of  the  other  beast& 

"  I  hate  the  sound  of  those  creatures," 
Nance  said.  '*I  always  think  they  will 
be  breaking  loose." 

The  young  man  smiled,  as  any  man 
would  smile,  loftily,  over  such  a  purely 
femmkiefsar. 


'*It  is  an  unpleasant  idea,  mademoiselle," 
he  said.    <'  Do  not  suggest  it." 

*'0h,  I  know  it  could  not  be.     And 

yet "  Nance  set  her  pretty,  fair  head 

on  one  side,  and  said :  *'It  might  be^'ust 
might  be." 

"That  is  so."  Toung  De  Saure  shrugged 
his  shoulders  ever  so  slightly.  *<  But  the 
possible  Ib  not  always  the  probable,  made- 
moiselle." 

How  much  further  "the  subject  might 
have  been  carried  one  knows  not,  for  there 
came  a  cry,  a  shout,  and  then  a  rush  of 
people  from  behind. 

Nance  was  pushed  to  right  and  left,  and 
her  companion  lifted  his  lithe,  nervous 
arms  to  keep  off  the  crowd. 
"LeUon!  LeUon!" 
"  There  is  a  creature  out"  And  Nance 
stood  still  and  white.  She  did  not  faint 
or  scream ;  no,  the  screams  were  all  behind 
her. 

*' Nonsense!"  Etienne  answered;  and 
his  arm  was  round  and  he  was  trying  to 
drag  her  through  the  furiously-thickening 
mass  of  people.  "It  is  not  true!"  he 
called  outi 

"It  is  the  bear!"  a  frightened  girl 
answered.  "  Did  I  not  see  him  come  over 
the  barricade  myself  t " 

"No,  you  did  not,  Justine;  what  you 
saw  was  the  camel  gobg  to  lie  down. 
You  girls  are  foolish,"  Justine's  blue-capped 
brother  answered. 

"Le  lion !  Le  lion ! "  came  again  from 
behind ;  and  another  surge  of  the  rushing 
crowd  fairly  lifted  Nance  off  her  feet,  but 
only  wedged  her  more  tighUy. 

"It  is  true,"  she  said.  But  somehow 
she  felt  safe,  and,  as  people  do  in  great 
emergencies,  nervously  laughed,  and  her 
tongue  rattied  out  the  foolish  joke :  "  He 
cannot  eat  us  all,  thank  goodness !  there 
are  a  few  behind." 

Etienne  looked  over  the  heads  of  a  good 
many,  and  he  saw  B^n^e  and  Balpb,  and 
behind  them  Alice  and  the  other  boys. 
He  never  thought  of  his  own  position ;  he 
flushed  hotly  as  he  saw  the  calm  Balph 
elbow  his  muscular  self  sideways,  and 
with  small  B6o^  sheltered  within  the 
wall  his  arms  made,  convey  her  to  the 
break  between  one  stall  and  its  neigh- 
bour. 
Bdo6e  to  allow  that ! 
Bdn^e  was  his — Etienne's — property; 
was  she  to  allow  another  man's  arms  to 
guard  her  1 

What  though  the  arms  made  but  a  cage, 
and  no  embrace  at  all  t  They  were  arms, 
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and  she  was  Edo6e,  his — Etienne's — 
fiaiic6a 

What  of  BSo^e  herself  t 

Her  brown  head  was  lifted  as  high  as 
she  could  lift  it,  and  her  roondi  merry, 
brown  eyes  were  alight  with  fear.  At 
least,  they  had  been  so,  for  she  verily 
believed  the  lion  was  loose,  and  she  had 
given  two  or  three  sharp  UtUe  screams  as 
evidence  of  that  beliet 

Fear^  though,  was  not  in  her  eyes  after 
she  saw  Etienna 

Those  bright,  brown  eyes  were  too 
sharp,  too  sharp.  They  saw  something, 
and  they  imagined  a  great  deal  mora 

Then  the  colour  went  from  her  brown 
cheeks,  and  Balph  really  had  to  carry  her 
through  the  wedge  of  that  passage-way 
between  the  stalls. 

He  set  her  down  on  the  strip  of  trodden, 
dirty  grass  behind^  stretdied  himself,  as  a 
voung  giant  might  do,  took  o£f  his  straw 
bat,  and  looked  round.  Then,  having 
notiibg  better  to  say  or  to  do,  he  laughed, 
and  said: 

''Well,  we  are  alive.  We  are  not 
eatent" 

"That  is  true!"  Small  E4a6e  was 
like  an  indignant  queen,  and  drew  her- 
self up.  The  next  moment  her  instinct 
of  gracious  politeness  helped  her  to  master 
herself.  *' And  yon  have  saved  me,  mon- 
sieur. I  sank  you  very  much.  But  also  I 
will  not  wish  to  wait  here  for  the  Uon  ;  let 
us  run.    Bun  1 " 

And  she  suited  the  action  to  the  worda 

The  roaring  and  shouting  of  the  crowd 
was  fainter  by  distance,  for  these  two  were 
very  soon  in  the  region  of  the  shops,  where 
ihey  soon  found  Alice  and  the  boys,  and  by- 
and-by  there  sauntered  out  from  another 
street  Etienne  and  Nance. 

"Where  is  the  liont"  Nance  shouted, 
wild  and  gay. 

''Having  his  cl6jf liner  1"  B6o6e  answered 
as  gaily,  but  with  an  angry  sparkle  In 
those  pret^  brown  eyes  of  hers. 

"  Well,  I  vote  for  going  home  as  fast  as 
we  can,"  put  in  Alice  the  practical  "I 
have  no  mind  to  assist  at  that  d^jeUuer." 

"There  is  the  train  going.  We  must 
wait  half  an  hour  now,"  John  said.  "  Oome 
and  have  some  tea.    I  know  a  shop." 

"  It  is  tempting  Providence." 

A  string  of  blue-capped  youths  ran  by, 
shouting  and  laughing,  as  is  the  manner  of 
hobbledehoys  of  all  nations. 

B^h,  the  giant,  caught  one  by  the  arm. 

"What's  upt"  he  asked  in  plain 
English. 


The  boy  mimicked. 

"  Le  lion !  le  lion  1 ''  he  shouted. 

"ril  shake  the  breath  out  of  your 
giggling  body  if  you  don't  answer.  Is  the 
lion  safe  t " 

A  guffaw  answered. 

"Lefoul" 

Who  the  word  was  meant  for  he  did  not 
show,  for  a  violent  shake  administered  by 
Balph  stopped  any  more  words. 

A  grey  old  sailor  came  up. 

"Don't  kill  the  creature,  monsieur, 
though  I'd  like  to  do  it  myself.  He's  the 
boy  who  set  the  whole  thing  going.  A 
monkey  got  loose— and  is  loose  now  for 
that  matter^- and  that  young  wretch 
shouted  'Le  lionl'  Ugh,  you  Jacques 
Pinon  I  you'll  be  in  prison  before  long." 

"H'm,  will  It  Bat  you'll  not  be  the 
judge,  though,"  and  the  boy  flicked  his 
finffers  in  the  old  man's  face,  and  by  a 
jerk  got  himself  free  from  Balph« 

They  were  a  lively  party  over  tea. 
Nance  was  wild,  as  was  her  custom  very 
often,  and  would  have  Etienne  sit  by  her 
and  serve  her. 

Etienne  was  politeness  itself,  and 
seemed  to  find  great  pleasure  in  his 
politeness. 

B^n^e  was  gay ;  but  then  she,  likewise, 
could  be  always  charmingly  gay.  There 
was  a  little  more  noise  in  her  laogh, 
perhaps,  than  custom  usually  gave  to  it ; 
but  Alice  and  the  boys  were  so  hoydenish 
that  B^o^e's  drop  from  her  pretty  |race 
was  not  so  much  noticed.  She  slipped  her 
little  hand  softly  within  Alice's  arm. 

"I  shall  be  independent  I  shall  act 
k  I'Anglaise.  That  is  what  you  admire, 
monami  I" 

B^o^'s  eyes  were  not  dancing  with 
fan. 

Etienne  was  walking  by  the  side  of 
Nance,  simply  because  Nance  would  walk 
by  him. 

It  appeared  a  gay  party  going  back  to 
Biarritz  on  the  tram-cars ;  but — ^is  there  not 
a  second  side  to  everything  1 

"  Monsieur,  come  with  us  and  fetch  the 
book  B^o^  wants,"  Nance  said,  when  they 
reached  Biarrits. 

"I  will  haf  no  time  to  read  ze  book, 
mademoiselle  —  not  zb  evening.  No, 
mademdselle;  adieu,  mademoiselle,"  and 
B^Q^eran  in. 

"  Au  revoir,  ma  ch6rie,"  Nance  answered. 

The  girl  was  gay  at  sedng  she  could 
tease  B^ote 

Three  days  passed.    BSn^e  had  a  cold. 
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^Not  mnoh^''  MftdMue  de  Saare  said, 
ooolly.  ''It  is  only  a  ndgraino— ife  will 
pass.''  BataioneeaaeasQjdropaahotinto 
the  moat  tiite  Bpeechos,  she  lald,  after  a 
while,  that  ''B^a^e  has  been  too  gay;" 
''she  is  senerally  only  with  me  or 
with  her  fother;"  "the  kindness  oi  les 
demoiseUes  Anglaises  has  made' her  faney 
she  can  act  like  them,  and,  madame,  you 
know" — ^with  the  politest  shn^;  of  the 
shonlders — ''  that  is  impossible,  you  know, 
for  a  FraD94iae.'' 

Mrs.  Borrdl,  being  British  in  her  senti- 
ments to  the  backbone,  rather  bridled  at 
ttiis,  without  in  the  least  knowing  why. 
The  difference  in  the  np-bringmg  of  yonng 
French  fflrls  and  Eagush  gbls,  she  never 
had  had  the  iMst  eogniwice  oi  She 
nnderstood  this  mnoh,  tbt  for  some  reason 
the  ways  of  Nance  and  Alice  ware  not 
considered  the  right  ways  for  BSa^e. 

So  the  intimacy  faded. 

Bdn6e  de  Saare  did  not  go  oat^  Etienne's 
visits  fell  o£^  English  people  began  to 
leave  Biarritc,  and  the  date  became  fixed 
for  the  Borrells  to  ga 

More  than  a  week  passed  after  this,  and 
though  BSa^d  was  ont  again  and  though 
the  two  families  had  all  along  been  gracious 
to  eadi  other  fai  a  pleasantly^ornud  way, 
each  was  too  proud  to  make  a  spoken 
reason  of  offence;  yet  the  first  free-and- 
eaqr  intereouise  did  not  return. 

Edenne,  one  day,  went  to  say  good-bye. 
He  was  being  sent  to  Paris  by  his  uncle 
on  business. 

<<But  how  absurd  1"  Nance  cried. 
*<Why  go  on  Wednesdayt  We  go  on 
Friday.    We  might  travel  together." 

•<  The  affairs  are  important ;  but " 

Etienne  went  back. 

He  was  saving  to  his  uncle  that  the 
Bnrrells  traveUed  also  to  Paris;  but — on 
theFridqr* 

"  Go  with  them,"  said  Bdu^e,  who  was 
preaentb  "  Much  more  agreeable  than  to 
travel  alone.'' 

*<Tou  took  those  papers,  Edennel" 
Us  undo  asked. 

"No;  they  were  on  your  table." 

<*Ha,  I  wiU  fetch  them.  Tou  had 
better  have  them  at  once." 

He  left  the  room 

'*  They  have  asked  you  to  travel  with 
tiiem  t "  BSn^e  asked. 

"  Tes,  they  did.  Bat  I  knew  the  affairs 
oould  not  wait" 

"Bah— the  affairs r 

nBeddes " 


<'  There  is  no  'besides.'  Do  I  not  know 
what  you  mean  t  Do  I  not  know  and  see 
the  liberty  of  those  English  gfadst  Willi 
not  be  free,  too  t  " 

"RAu^el" 

'<Ahl  ril  mon  amil  I  know  what  I 
roeak  o^  and  I,  too,  will  be  fSree  like  those 
&igUsh  gbds,  and  you  shall  be  free,  too. 
Wa  will  not  bo  tied  by  the  old  regime. 
The  world  has  new  ways  1 " 

<'B6a^I  how  long  have  you  thought 
this!" 

"Agesl  Agesl  in  my  dreams."  She 
laughed  and  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
threw  out  her  dinipled  hands,  palms  up- 
wards. "  Did  not  Louise  Thorot  do  what 
I  do  1  Did  not  Virginie  de  Lisle  choose 
forhersdfl" 

**  Both  have  married  Englishmen*  How 
could  it  be  helped  1  But,  if  you  wish  it, 
you  must  be  free.    I  wfllspeak  totmda" 

"And  go  to  Bayonne  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  meet  the  train  on  Friday.  Adieu, 
mon  ami  1    It  is  easy." 

"  B^Q^s,  I  do  not  understand." 

"But  I  do." 

Then  she  walked  out  of  the  room  quite 
quietly  and  steadily.  How  dignified  these 
little  women  can  be  1 

How  Etienne  managed  the  very  nn- 
comfortable  conversamn  with  M.  de 
Saure  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  He  left 
BiarritE. 

Soon  the  English  season  was  over,  and 
French  and  Spaniards  filled  Biarritz. 

Her  mother  said  that  some  cEstracticn 
must  be  found  for  <'  la  petite  " ;  she  would 
become  <*d6vote."  A  ''mariage  manqu6  " 
makes  a  girl  triste. 

The  gay  Spaniards  made  that  distrac- 
tion. 

Autumn  came,  and  M,  de  Saure  would 
stay  no  longer.  The  family  went  homejto 
Fontainebleau. 

And  what  of  Etienne  1 

Of  course,  he  had  not  been  seen.  What 
had  he  done  t  In  truth,  he  was  as  much 
B6Q4e's  lover  as  ever;  if  at  first  the 
marriase  had  been  arranged,  in  the  end 
surely  he  had  become  a  true  specimen  of 
"  young  France,"  and  he  had  chosen — 
chosen  K^D^e. 

Soon,  very  soon,  he  would  wpeA.  He 
would  go  to  Fontainebleau  and  meet  B^o^e 
unawares. 

The  long  afternoon  shadows  showed 
that  the  grand  autumn  day  was  doring  in. 
B^Q^  was  out  in  the  old  garden  with  her 
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dog.  The  dog  wm  amiuiiig  himielf  by 
bMking  in  the  last  broad  belt  of  smiahine 
under  the  great  trees ;  R€n^  was  sitting 
by  the  fountain,  whose  chipped,  broken 
edge  told  how  old  it  was. 

Was  she  thinking  of  the  past  genera- 
tions of  De  Saures ;  of  the  many  young 
and  old  Rentes,  who  doubtless  had  sat 
upon  the  stone  bench  where  she  was  1 

C6sar,  the  dog,  uncurled  himself,  wagged 
hh  tail,  gave  a  short  bark,  and  stood  idert 
What  had  he  heard  ? 

Edn^  had  heard  nothing. 

No ;  but  the  ears  of  a  dog  are  quick 
G^sar  had  heard  a  step  he  knew  enter  by 
the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  of  plane- 
trees. 

RSn^e's  back  was  turned  towards  that 
direction,  and  her  musings  were  so  deep, 
that  she  did  not  hear  a  step  that  -had  left 
the  gravel  drive,  and  came  softly  on  over 
the  turf  and  the  fallen  brown  leaves. 

AnoUier  sharper  and  louder  bark  roused 
her. 

Etienne,  her  cousin,  stood  behind  her. 
She  turned  quickly,  the  colour  in  her 
pretty  cheeks  rose,  and  her  eyes  lightened 
with  gladness.  Lnpulse  did  this,  then; 
being  a  maiden  of  some  force  of  character, 
she  ruled  herself  to  command  her  eyes 
into  calmness. 

"Ha !  you  have  come  1"  she  said,  coolly, 
and  she  held  out  her  hand  in  greeting. 
"  Why  did  you  not  write  1 " 

''Because I  scarcely  know  why. 

I  think  I  hoped  to  find  you  alone;  and 
then " 

'<  Then  t"  she  repeated. 

But  she  did  not  again  sit  down,  and 
made  a  little  movement  as  if  she  would 
take  him  to  the  house. 

*'  R6n6e — you  know  why  I  come."  His 
face  was  grave,  and  he  stood  so  firmly  and 
80  determinedly  that  the  girl's  advandng 
footstep  was  obb'ged  to  lincer.  "Tou 
know  what  I  wish  to  follow  that  <  then.' " 

"  Do  1 1  Scarcely.  I  really  think  not." 
She  was  too  provokingly  cool,  and  wohld 
not  look  at  him. 

"  Rdn6e— you  know  welL  Look  at  me," 
and  as  he  spoke  he  quietly  took  her  two 
hands  in  his,  and  drew  her  towards  him. 

"Non— nonl" 

But  though  she  cried  out  her  refusal,  she 
at  the  same  time  obeyed,  and  her  eyes 
lifted  to  his.  For  one  second  they  were 
angry  brown  eyes;  then  they  shadowed, 
and  next  they  shone  under  a  rush  of 
tears. 

<'Oh,Etienner' 


That  was  just  a  gasp,  and,  with  her 
hands  held  prisoners,  she  hid  her  tears  on 
his  breast. 

By-and-bv,  C6ear  was  again  curled  up 
on  Etienne  s  feet,  and  the  two,  lovers 
again,  were  sitting  on  the  old  stone  bench. 

Bdn^'s  sweet  eyes  had  the  shine  of  the 

£lad  tears  in  them  still,  and  yet  she  was 
kughing. 

"  I  was  right — jes  1  I  declare  always 
that  I  was  right." 

"  I  do  not  see  it— if  we  had  kept  to  the 
old  ways  we  should  both  have  been 
spared  a  good  many  months  of  discomfort 
and  misery.    At  least,  I  should." 

She  tossed  her  head  gaily. 

"It  has  been  gora  for  you,  and 
if  you  want  to  have  much  to  say  to 
me  you  will  have  to  follow  the  new  ideas. 
Women  think  for  themselves,  and  I  am  a 
woman.  I  also  choose  for  myself--are 
yon  pleased  1 " 

She  put  her  dimpled  hand  within  his, 
and  laughed  again. 


A  RAMBLE  ON  THE  SOUTH-WEST 
SHORE. 

The  sea  gleams  hacily  In  the  distance, 
and  breaks  in  sparkling  wavelets  at  our 
feet,  sea-birds  fioat  placidly  on  the  genUe 
undulations,  divers  and  sea-mews,  and 
some  long-necked  cormorant  from  the 
neighbourmg  difif . 

There  has  been  a  slight  frost  on  shore, 
but  the  morning  breath  of  the  sea  is  fresh 
and  free  from  bitterness.  Light  vapours 
curl  over  the  water,  and  obscure  the 
distant  prospect;  but  here  a  white  cUff 
or  a  white  sul  reveals  itself  for  a  moment^ 
and  there  a  dark  headland  looms  shadow- 
like in  the  distance. 

Our  starting-point  is  Southboume-on- 
Sea,  of  which  a  few  scattered  houses  peer 
over  the  cliff  behind  us,  and  the  headland 
that  looms  in  the  distance  is  known  as 
Hengistbury,  and  is  named,  so  it  is  said, 
after  the  famous  Saxon  chieftain,  who 
boie  the  white  horse  as  his  totem  or 
symbol. 

It  is  pleasant  walking  on  the  firm,  moist 
sand  left  bare  by  the  receding  tide ;  but 
the  sea  works  double  tides  in  wese  parts, 
and  high  water  succeeds  low  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity.  There  is  somethmg 
startling  to  the  uninitiated  visitor  when 
he  sees  one  advancing  tide  succeeding 
the  other  after  an  intervsl  of  only  a  few 
hours,    and    though    he    may   be 
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■oied  by  the  fisherman's  aecoant  of  the 

SlienomenoD,  that  '^ 'twas  always  so," 
e  will  perhaps  fail  to  obtain  any  con- 
TinoiDg  sdentifie  explanatioa  Bat  the 
immediate  result  of  this  freak  of  nature  is 
to  drlTO  OS  upon  the  shingle,  ^which  is  not 
pleasant  widking,  so  the  best  plan  is 
to  scale  the  din  by  one  of  the  steep  bat 
praetieaUe  paths  osed  perhaps  by  smugglers 
in  days  gone  by. 

If  smu^lers  are  scarce,  there  are  still 
plenty  of  Coastguardsmen.  Their  statiop, 
with  the  tall  flagstaff,  the  low-roofed 
buildings^  and  the  neat  garden  plots,  is  in 
full  Tiew  now  that  we  haye  reiedbed  the 
top  of  the  diff,  while  directly  In  our  path 
rtses  a  substantial  post»  crowned  at  this 
moment  by  the  figure  of  a  Coastguard, 
who  is  plimting  there  a  red  flag,  which 
indicates  some  kind  of  caution  to  passers 
by. 

Now  the  meaning  of  the  red  flag,  as  the 
prerentiye  man  dymy  explains,  is  that  the 
Coastguardsmen  are  turning  out  for  rocket 
practice,  and  as  rockets,  even  of  the  life- 
saymg  dasi,  are  awkward  customers  to 
meet,  and  at  times  erratic  in  their  flight, 
it  is  adyisable  to  give  them  a  wide  berth. 

Beyond  here  tl^  diff  rises  gradually  to- 
wards the  headland  of  Hengistbury,  and  the 
broken  heights  of  that  famous  promontory 
will  afford  a  capital  point  of  obserratioa 
So  far,  the  furzy  edge  of  the  diff  has  been 
bordered  by  wide  open  fldds,  in  the 
comer  of  one  of  which  stands  the  trayelling- 
▼an  that  ccmtains  the  rocket-apparatus  used 
in  sh^wrecks,  and  the  cultivated  land 
extends  to  the  margin  of  a  huge  prehistoric 
fbrtificalion  that  defends  the  headland 
from  aj^roach  on  the  landward  side.  The 
place  bcATs  the  name  of  the  Double  Dykes, 
and  doable  they  are,  two  huge  pualld 
ramparts,  with  an  artificial  ditoh  between. 

All  the  surroundings  point  to  this  spot 
as  an  ancient  stronghold  of  great  strength 
and  importance,  and  the  tradition  that 
asBodatea  the  name  of  Hengist,  the  great 
Saxon  chief,  with  this  striUnff  headland,  is 
not  to  be  rashly  disregarded.  Probably, 
like  most  Viking  chiefs,  Hengist  died 
fighting,  and  likely  enough  in  defending 
tms  very  line  of  ramparts.  A  tumulus 
that  still  exists  on  the  headland  may  be 
actually  the  tomb  of  Hengist  He  was 
not  Tory  successftil  in  the  West»  as  the 
most  andent  history  we  have— that  of 
Nennius — teUs  us  how  Hengist's  son  after 
his  Awth  retired  to  Kent,  and  founded  the 
line  of  Kbigs  of  that  ilk.  He  may  have 
safled  from  this  very  point,  the  young 


Viking,  after  fighting  his  way  to  his  ships,, 
while  the  Britons  swarmed  in  over  the 
deserted  ramparts,  and  shouted  curses 
and  maledictions  at  the  retreating  foes. 

But  the  secret  of  such  famous  well- 
defended  winterquarters— with  their  warm, 
sunny  exposure,  and  the  doping  shore 
upon  which  the  ships  could  be  safdy 
hauled  up  for  the  season  of  ice  and  snow — 
would  be  handed  down  from  one  genera- 
tion of  sea-rovers  to  another.  Here  was  a 
Danish  stronghold,  doubtiess,  in  later 
centories,  when  the  Northmen  plundered 
Christchurcb,  and  harried  the  neighbour- 
ing lands.  And  many  a  fierce  battie  has 
been  fought  over  these  great  earthworks, 
of  which  no  record  remains,  except  a 
cluster  of  bones  here  and  there  turned  up 
in  the  adjoining  fields.  But  as  we  nt  on 
the  scarred  side  of  the  great  heftg^  some 
faint  echo  of  the  trampmg  and  touting 
of  contending  hoste  seems  to  readi  the 
ears. 

Dim  olariona  awake  and  faintly  bruit, 
Where  long  ago  a  giant  battle  was. 

Further  reflections  are  cut  short  by 
the  right  of  a  serpentine  train  of  fire 
and  smoke  roaring  and  hissing  through 
the  air.  The  rocket  brigade  are  at 
work,  and  have  fired  their  trial  shot 
over  the  sea.  The  skht  suggesto  storms 
and  shipwrecks,  of  which  this  coast  has 
had  ite  share.  Yonder  in  the  furthest 
haze,  where  far  out  at  sea  the  uttermost 
headland  shows  like  some  monster  saurian 
swimming  deep  down  in  the  water,  is 
Dunster  Head,  which  many  a  stout  ship 
has  strangled  in  vain  to  weather,  and  gone 
hopelesBiy  to  destruction  against  the  cruel 
difis.  Such  was  the  Cste  of  the  "  Halse- 
well,"  £a8t  Indiaman,  outward  bound, 
with  two  hundred  and  forty  souls  on 
board,  which,  after  wallowhsg  helpless 
and  water-lofl^d  in  the  channel  for  weary 
dajs  and  nights,  struck  on  that  inhos- 
piteble  coast  one  dark  and  stormy  night. 

But  the  Coastguard  detechment,  satis- 
fied with  their  one  trial  shot,  have  lim- 
bered up  and  are  marching  off  to  parte 
unkaowa  And  now  to  work  across  the 
Head,  where,  at  the  highest  pointe,  are 
mosses  and  lichens  flourishing  in  profusion. 
And  down  bdow  is  a  gully,  where  high 
tides  have  left  a  deposit  of  mud  and  &lfme, 
while  great  dabs  of  red,  rusty-looking 
stones  stick  up  here  and  there.  And  this, 
if  you  please,  is,  or  was,  an  iron  mine.  An 
iron  mine  in  Hampshire  1  But  it  is  only  a 
littie  one,  and  has  been  unworked  for  some 
time. 
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A  rapid  descent  brings  ub  to  a  stretch  of 
sandy  hammocks,  where  on  one  side 
storms  and  tempests  have  scattered  sea- 
weed, wreck,  and  wreckage;  and  on  the 
other  the  swollen  rirers  liave  left  their 
contribations,  too.  A  happy-looking  case- 
bottle  snggests  mm,  but  tarns  oat  to  be 
sheep-wash.  An  old  boat  or  two  lies 
yawning  as  to  its  timbers  among  the  tafts 
of  wiry  bent  grass.  In  the  broad,  shallow 
lagoon,  with  its  winding  channel  marked 
out  with  pine  boaghs,  trim  little  yachts  lie 
moored,  together  mth  dampy-looking  boats 
of  the  fisher  class.  The  opposite  shore  is 
fringed  with  coppices,  and  neat,  white 
hoases  shining  among  the  trees,  and  all  is  as 
qaiet  and  still  as  can  be.  Bat  a  little 
tother  on  we  come  upon  a  scene  foil  of 
life  and  animatioa 

It  is  the  harboar  month,  a  narrow,  swift 
channel  between  sandy  shores.  On  this 
side  a  cottage  or  two,  and  rows  of  stakes 
for  diying  nets;  the  other  shore,  em* 
bankea  by  rnde  piles  and  dark,  weather- 
stained  boards,  and  a  crazy,  wooden  stair 
for  landing,  shows  a  rongh,  pictoresqae 
groap  of  hoaies,  some  wiUi  the  trace  of 
ancient  dignity  abont  them,  all  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  on  this  lonely  spit 
of  sand ;  a  tnie  fishing  settlement,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  may  have  dwelt  there  in 
continaed  saccesaion  from  the  days  of  the 
Vikings.  The  name  of  the  place,  Madif  ord, 
snggests  the  association.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  ford  for  crossing ;  bat  repre- 
sents the  Norse  fiord,  or  inlet,  so  that  in 
this  way,  as  well  as  in  dyke  and  grave- 
moond,  the  old  sea  rovers  have  left  their 
mark  apon  the  coast 

Basy  enoagh  are  their  descendants  this 
breezy  morning.  Boat  after  boat  pats 
forth  from  the  sloping  shore  on  this 
side  of  the  channel,  eadi  with  one  stoat 
rower  on  board,  and  a  long  seine  net  care- 
ftilly  pQed  in  the  stem.  A  man  on  shore 
holds  the  head  rope  of  the  net,  as  the  boat- 
man palls  as  for  dear  life  almost  to  the 
rade  staging  on  the  other  side,  whQe  the 
net  is  shot  oat  across  the  channel,  the  well- 
weighted  lower  edge  falling  qaickly  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  great  disks  of  cork  that 
sappoit  the  upper  edge  float  swiftly  down 
In  a  gracefal  carve  between  the  boat  and 
man  on  shore,  whO|  with  the  rope  over 
his  shoalder,  harries  along  with  the  stream. 
There  seems  no  end  to  the  nets  and  boats 
which,  at  dae  intervals,  follow  each  other 
down  the  channel ;  and  then  it  is  seen  that, 
as  in  a  stage  army,  the  same  performers 
reappear  again  and  again  in  the  procession. 


Bat  for  a  better  view  of  the  proceedings 
we  mast  cross  the  channeL  Men  and 
boats  are  too  basy  to  be  distarbed;  bat 
here  are  two  lads,  too  yoang  to  help  In 
the  fishing,  and  a  boat  that  has  rettrad 
from  active  service  by  reason  of  age  and 
infirmities.  The  heads  of  the  boya  hardly 
aiqpear  above  the  ganwales ;  bat  they  are 
smart  little  fellows,  who  know  how  to 
handle  a  boat,  and  after  a  short  and  stardy 
straggle  with  the  tide,  they  land  as  safely 
by  the  crazy  wooden  staira  And  now  for 
the  point  of  sandy  shore  that  lies  opposite 
the  strand  where  the  fishermen  hanl 
ashore  their  nets,  jast  where  sesi  and  river 
meet 

Oar  man  in  the  boat  has  by  this  time 
reached  the  shore,  on  the  side  he  started 
from,  bat  considerably  lower  down.  The 
man  with  the  rope  was  there  as  soon,  and 
the  boatman  landing  with  his  end  of  the 
net,  after  throwing  a  big  stone  or  two  Into 
the  water,  either  for  ladr,  m  to  scare  back 
any  fish  that  might  think  to  slink  away 
between  the  net  and  the  shore,  each  man 
haals  away  at  his  end;  the  net  comae 
marrfly  in — too  merrily.  Indeed,  for  when 
the  bight  of  it  Is  finally  haaled  on  shore, 
there  Is  nothing  In  it  bat  some  seaweed 
and  small  crabs.  And  now  the  net  Is  piled 
in  the  boat  again,  and  the  shore-hand  takeft 
the  tow-rope  over  his  shoalder,  and  tows 
the  boat  ap  the  channel  again.  The  boat 
meets  the  floats  —  other  nets  which  are 
floating  down  in  like  manner — ^bat  passes 
easfly  over  them;  and  when  the  npper 
station  is  reached,  the  basiness  is  all  to 
be^^again. 

And  80  boat  after  boat,  and  net  after 
net  come  sweeping  down  Uie  tideway,  bat 
never  the  ghost  of  a  fin  among  them.  The 
interest  is  beginning  to  flag,  and  a  ramUe 
of  a  day  or  two  pre^oas  is  recalled,  when, 
from  the  pan^t  of  an  old  bridge  over  the 
River  Stoar,  a  few  miles  above  the  present 
scene,  we  watched  some  river  fishermen, 
with  boat  and  net,  sweeping  a  deep  pool 
below.  Besnlt:  an  old  tin  can,  and  a 
decayed  cabbage-stalk  I 

"What  sport r'  cried  an  enthasiast, 
arriving  breathlessly  on  the  bridge,  just  as 
boat  and  nets  were  dropping  down  the 
stream. 

"Haan't  had  none  this  week,  nor  yet 
laast ! "  shoated  back  the  head  man  of  the 
P^7f  grimly. 

In  fact,  we  have  given  ap  the  Ohrist- 

charoh  salmon,  and  have  lost  faith  as  to 

his  existence,  when,  as  a  net  Is  almost 

1  haoled  in,  thm  is  a  sadden  and  vehement 
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Bplaih  in  the  water  which  it  endosefl. 
^nie  men  poll  now  with  a  wiU,  and  next 
moment  a  fine  ailyevy  salmon  is  pulled 
bodfly  oat  of  the  water,  and  tnmdled  up 
the  strand.  A  beaatifnl  fellow  he  is,  too 
-Hk  twenty-ponndor,  at  the  least — the 
loetoje  of  piscine  strength  and  beauty; 
and  when  the  shore-hand  picks  up  a  big 
stone  and  bansa  the  head  of  the  fish,  the 
crashing  sound  of  the  blows  inspire  a 
momentary  pity  for  the  fate  of  this  galhnt 
gontleman. 

But  oar  way  is  along  the  coast;  and  a 
pleasant  path  along  the  edge  of  the  low 
cliff  promises  well,  and  for  a  mile  or  so 
keeps  its  promise.  From  the  heights  the 
dimpttog  sea  is  spread  before  as,  its  varied 
depth,  and  underlying  crust  of  rock  or 
sand  or  marly  clay,  expressed  in  so  many 
glowing  tmta.  The  great  white  chalk 
diffi  that  form  the  butt-end  of  the  Isle  of 
Wi^t  come  into  bolder  pr^Hoalnence  with 
the  jutting  knife-edge  of  the  Needles  rooks, 
and  the  tall,  white  lighthouse— the  only 
needle-like  thing  about  the  group. 

Then  the  path  brings  us  to  a  wicket 
gate.  Invitingly  open,  that  leads  through 
pleasant  grounds  and  past  an  unassumiog 
oottage,  just  such  '<  a  cot  that  overlooks  the 
wide  sea"  that  the  poet  donands  for  the 
downhill  of  life.  A  curious*looking  struc- 
ture of  blackened  timber  projects  from 
the  cUff,  and  Crams  a  kind  of  gdlery  or 
verandah,  with  views  fll  round  from  its 
cabin  windows.  For  the  structore  is 
actually  the  poop  of  some  big  steamer, 
hurled  ashore  and  left  high  and  dry  by 
the  ocean.  Bat  at  the  gate  of  this  little 
paradise  we  meet  the  angel  with  the 
flaming  aword  in  the  shape  of  an  amiable 
gardener,  who  turns  us  back  with  the 
utmost  politeness.  The  cottage  —  in 
hushed  tones— is  a  favourite  retreat  of  the 

So  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  sort 
of  toboggan  slide  down  the  cliff,  and  a 
tramp  over  the  shingle.  Bat  the  view 
from  below  has  an  mterest  of  its  own. 
Vca  about  here  the  character  of  the  diff 
changes  altogether;  sands  and  gravels  are 
replaced  by  davey  strata,  of  a  somewhat 
putty-like  consistency,  and  along  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  steeply  sloped  Uke  a  railway 
cutting,  bands  of  men  are  at  work  forming 
trenches,  so  it  seems,  down  the  slopa  it 
seems  a  large  undertaking,  this,  to  shape 
the  coast  of  mighty  ocean  with  a  spade. 
But  the  foreman,  on  being  interrogated, 
ei^lains  that  this  is  done  in  order  to 
rdieve  the  agricultural  land  above,  where 


there  is  a  rich  fat  soil  and  plenty  of  it, 
from  a  auperabundance  of  water. 

Yet  on  the  whole,  what  with  the 
shingles  and  the  day,  the  walking  is  a 
little  bit  trying^  And  we  see  the  whole 
coast  line  stretd^d  before  us  with  nothing 
to  break  its  regularity  till  the  eye  rests 
upon  the  new  settlement  of  Milton-on-Sea, 
some  miles  away,  with  its  big,  modem 
hotd  shinineconspicuoudyon  the  pleasant 
headland.  Beyond  lies  Hurst  Oastle,  a 
hasv  strip  almost  lost  to  view  against*  the 
bold  contours  of  the  idand  oppodte.  Oar 
business  now  is  to  dimb  the  diff  again, 
and  make  across  the  country  to  the  nearest 
station,  to  reach  our  startinff-point  a^ain. 

Another  pleasant  mormng  invites  a 
ramble  in  the  oraodte  direction.  But  first 
let  us  seat  ouradves  in  a  shdtered  hollow 
in  the  cliffs,  and  reckon  up  the  component 
parts  of  the  scene  that  is  stretched  before 
us.  A  long  line  of  hilly  coast  forms  one 
of  the  turns  of  the  great,  crescent-shaped 
bay.  There  is  Durlston  Head  at  the 
extreme  point,  with  Its  inhospitable  bay, 
and  the  rugged-looking  Peveral  Point,  and 
Swanage,  with  the  grey  limestone  hill 
behind  it  So  far  the  coast  is  harsh 
and  stem,  rock-bound  with  the  hard, 
oolitic  limestones.  But  the  softer  bay  of 
Swanage,  with  its  doping  beach  and  low, 
red  cliffy  sugmts  the  green  sand,  so  called 
because  it  is  dmost  always  red,  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  sheer  precipice  of  chalk, 
which  forms  the  butt-end  of  the  narrow 
range  of  downs  that  stretches  across  the 
Isle  of  Purbeok,  deft  at  one  point  by  the 
narrow  gorge  of  Corfe-gate. 

The  great  white  diff  on  this  dde  cor- 
responds so  exactly  with  the  hafl»  chalk 
buttress  of  the  Isle  of  Wight— the  hard 
chdk  which  weathers  into  layers  that  almost 
exactly  resemble  the  courses  of  masonry, 
and  which  is  carved  by  the  sea  into  fantastic 

Soints,^  the  Needles  on  one  hand,  and 
etached  masses,  called  Old  Harry  and  Old 
Harry's  Wife,  on  the  other— that  we  needs 
must  bdieve  that  the  chalk  range  once 
stretched  across  from  point  to  point,  when 
perhaps  the  bay  before  us  was  a  region 
of  fertile  meadows  and  marshes,  in- 
habited by  some  unknown  race  of  prime- 
val man.  Now  the  opposing  cliffs  form  the 
great  white  gateway  of  what  may  be  called 
our  pocket  Mediterranean,  with  its  gentie 
tides  and  genial  winter  climate.  And  the 
eye,  after  passing  the  low-lying  coast  line 
that  opens  with  the  great  lagoon  known  as 
Poole  Harbour,  rests  upon  the  brown  diffii 
of  Boumemontii. 
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Can  we  hear  the  band  on  the  piert 
Faintly,  pexhaps,  if  the  breeze  blows  this 
way,  although  Boomemonth  Pier  is  some 
four  mOes  distant.  Anyhow,  we  can  see 
the  steamers  patting  out  on  their  dally 
excursions,  two  of  them  racing  away 
towards  Swanage,  and  two  others  boond 
for  some  more  distant  port  On  the  beach 
below,  the  yellow  sands  are  as  yet  on- 
forrowed  by  human  footsteps;  but  all 
along  the  margin  of  the  sea  are  tracks  of 
some  little  anuna),  perhaps  a  weasel  whieh 
has  been  busily  foraging  along  the  coast 
during  the  night,  no  doubt  in  search  of  the 
shell-nBh  whidi  may  have  been  thrown  up 
by  the  tide. 

The  sea  is  calm,  and  now  that  the 
fiteamers  are  out  of  sight,  there  is  nothing 
to  attract  attention  except  an  old  trading 
brig,  which  is  veering  about  in  the  bay 
waiting  for  the  tide  to  carry  it  into  Poole 
Harbour,  her  dark,  well-patched  saib  film- 
ing a  welcome  relief  to  the  glitterandsparkle 
of  the  sea.  About  half-way  to  Bournemouth 
we  come  to  Boscombe  Pier,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  ravine  known  as  Boscombe  Ohine, 
which  is  nowlaid  out  as  ornamental  grounds, 
and  very  tastefuUy  done ;  nature  being  not 
too  much  interfered  with.  At  the  head  of 
the  chine  we  are  full  into  the  busy  haunts 
of  mea  For  here  are  fine  shops,  and  big 
hotels,  and  a  grand  street  that  leads 
towards  Bournemouth,  which  street  is  in 
appearance  an  avenue  through  a  pbe- 
forest,  the  houses  being  prettily  inter- 
spersed among  the  trees.  Here  you  may 
hail  a  'bus  as  if  you  were  in  Piccadilly, 
or  a  hansom  if  you  please,  and  be 
trundled  down  to  Lansdown,  ^here  are 
tall  houses,  hotels,  cab-stands,  fine  streets 
branching  out  in  various  directions,  Inter- 
spersed with  open  heathery  knolls  and 
tufted  banks  with  the  ever-green  pine 
always  closing  the  vista.  There  we  are 
fairly  among  the  shops  and  marts  of 
Bournemouth,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  throng 
of  people,  a  pleasant,  leisurely  crowd  that 
is  doing  its  shopping,  its  chattering,  its 
general  loafing,  in  the  happiest  spHt  of 
content  A  pleasant  lounge  is  the  Arcade, 
with  its  seats  and  glittering  shops  on 
either  hand.  If  chemists'  shops  abound, 
suggesting  pills  and  prescriptions,  so  also 
do  confectioners,  with  the  daintiest  forms 
of  chocolates  and  confitures. 

Then  there  is  the  rquare,  with  public 
gardens  —  mOes  of  them,  so  it  seems 
on  a  hasty  glance  —  intersecting  it  in  a 
very  pleasant  way ;  and  here  is  a  row  of 
four-horse  breaks,  which  are  loading  up 


for  lone  drives  in  various  directions — 
round  the  New  Forest;  to  Wimbome;  to 
Poole;  to  Dorchester;  or  where  you 
please.  Although  early  in  the  season, 
when  other  watering-places  have  hardly 

S\  awakened  from  their  winter^s  sleeps 
umemouth  bas  already  begun  to  behave 
as  if  summer  were  fairly  here.  And  every 
sunny  day  seems  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion. 

Tet  a  dangerous  place  is  Bournemouth. 
Drusillay  whose  mind  in  rural  sditudes 
dwells  serenely  on  her  surroundings,  finds 
sermons  In  stones,  and  revels  in  pleasant 
and  inexpensive  bits  of  scenery,  no  sooner 
is  turned  loose  among  the  shops  decked 
with  all  the  season's  fashions,  than  she 
begins  to  yearn  towards  bonnets  that  are 
lovely,  and  hats  that  are  chic,  and  tail<»- 
made  gowns,  and  such-like  vanities. 

Now  we  have  just  "one  more  river 
to  cross."  It  is  Sunday  evening,  and  from 
the  brow  of  our  Southboume  heights,  look- 
ing towards  the  land,  there  is  spr^d  out 
a  fair  scenoi  tinged  with  a  mystic  kind  of 
radiance  by  the  declining  sun.  Softly 
chime  the  sweet  bells  of  Christchurch  over 
the  river  flats,  and  the  noUe  tower  of  the 
old  priory  church  stands  out  in  solemn 
relief  from  the  dark  shadows  that  cluster 
about  it  The  way  is  through  a  pleasant 
lane,  arched  over  with  trees,  a  turn  of 
which  brings  us  to  the  ferry-house.  It  ia 
the  Wick  ferry,  where  boat  and  ferryman 
have  waited  in  the  gloambg  for  those 
passing  to  and  from  old  Christdiuroh. 
He  hM  ferried  over  Saxon  Thanes  and 
peasants ;  great  Alfred  himself  may  have 
taken  a  seat  in  this  boat  Danish  chiefr 
and  Vikings,  too,  perhaps — for  the  fiercest 
barbarians  spared  the  harmless,  necessary 
ferryman ;  cowled  monks  and  black-robed 
canons  have  ofttimes  crowded  thy  boat, 
oh,  ferryman ;  and  many  fafr  dames  hast 
thou  ferried  across,  even  as  now,  when 
the  rustle  of  feminine  draperies  almost 
overpowers  the  gentle  muimur  of  the 
stream. 

From  the  shady  cove  the  ferry-boat 
shoots  out  into  the  sunlit  stream,  and  we 
are  soon  landed  on  the  causeway  which  leads 
by  a  path  across  the  meadows  to  Christ- 
church.  The  soft  chime  of  the  bells  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  strenuous  "ting 
tong."  We  are  a  Httle  late,  and  the  organ 
has  begun  to  roll  out  its  notes,  and  the 
chant  of  the  chofr  meets  us  as  we  enter 
the  sacred  building,  hallowed  by  prayers 
that  have  ceaeed  not  for  a  thousand  yean. 
The  grand  old  Norman  arches  rise  from 
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their  nuMdve  pien,  illamined  by  bright 
g$B  elotten;  shadows  rest  deeply  in  the 
dim  aisles  among  chapels  and  altar  tombs. 

Knights,  IftdiM,  prftyiog  in  domb  onit'ries ; 

and  monuments  with  tattered  banners  and 
maty  helms,  half  seen  in  the  elaostral 


The  fine  Perpendicular  choir  is  almost 
shut  off  from  Tiew  by  a  massive  rood 
screen,  of  medi»?al  origin,  designed  to 
cot  off  the  naye,  which  formed  the 
parochial  chnioh,  from  the  chancel  appro- 
priated to  the  Black  Canons.  A  j^lanoe 
throoffh  the  open  door  repeals  beaatifally- 
canred  stalls  and  misereres,  of  the  fifteenth 
and  later  centories,  and  a  grand  reredos  of 
canred  stone,  showing  the  stem  of  Jesse. 
Bat  to  view  the  church  aright  one  must 
yisit  It  bv  broad  daylight.  Bat  then  we 
should  nuss  the  beautiful  effect  of  coming 
out  through  the  noble  Early  English  porch 
into  the  dim  avenue  of  elms,  daylight 
still  hovering  in  the  sky  and  moonlight 
mingling  wiUi  it,  whUe  the  white  tombs 
rise  palely  on  either  hand,  with  the  river, 
swift  and  clear  from  the  priory  weir,  flow- 
ing beneath  the  chancel  walls,  and  the 
strange  old  Norman  turret,  with  its  inter- 
lacing arcades  and  curious  trellis  stone- 
work— all  this  Is  best  seen  by  such  a  light 
as  this  in  all  the  softness  and  gloom  of 
hoar  antiqidty. 


SHAEESPEABE'S  SCHOOL. 

Few  spots  in  England  have  such  a  deep 
interest  tor  membm  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  as  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  birthplace 
of  thdr  greatest  poet.  D  oring  the  summer 
months  the  small  Midland  town  is  visited  by 
many  thousands.  Owing  partly  to  increased 
raflway  facilities,  but  chiefly  to  the  spread 
of  education  and  the  consequent  wider  ap- 
predation  of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  the 
number  of  pilgrims  to  this  favourite  slurine 
is  annually  increasing.  Upon  the  pases  of 
the  various  visitors'  book^  are  to  be  found 
the  names  of  many  famous  men  and 
women.  We  do  not  wonder  at  It,  for 
apart  from  its  associations  Stratford  has 
many  natural  advantages.  It  lies  In  an 
undulating  valley  through  whose  rich 
pasture-lands  the  Avon  winds  slowly  along, 
and  standing  out  clearly  in  the  landscape 
is  the  beautiful  spire  of  Trinity  Church, 
"  where  sleeps  the  illustrious  dead."  Bat 
the  principal  object  of  the  visitor  is  not  to 
refresh  the  eye  with  the  beauties  of  nature. 


Thev  are  a  secondary  consideratioa  He 
would  look  upon  scenes  and  places  hallowed 
by  their  connection  with  Shakespeare 
himself.  In  a  manner  they  are  familiar  to 
him  already.  The  birthplace,  the  church, 
Ann  Hathaway's  Cottage,  Chtf lecote  Park, 
Mary  Arden's  House — all  these  he  feels 
he  must  see.  He  needs  no  guide-book  to 
tell  him  of  their  existence  i  but  unless  he 
is  more  fortunate  than  is  frequently  the 
case,  he  will  miss  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
inff  one  spot  which  has  a  distinct  dalm 
of  Its  own  upon  his  attention.  It  is  the 
school  in  which  the  poet  received  his  eariy 
education.  The  building  stands  In  the 
main  street  of  the  town,  and  adjoins  the 
chapel  erected  by  the  Oaild  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  whose  foundation  dates  from  the 
year  1 296.  Unfortunately,  the  outside  of  the 
school  is  deformed  by  a  coat  of  rough- 
cast which  covers  the  old  oak  beams,  and 
gives  no  promise  of  the  quaint  beauty  of 
the  Interior.  The  luUt^ry  of  the  school  Is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  guild 
chapel,  and  is  a  good  Illustration  of  the 
changes  wrought  In  the  condition  of 
eccledastioal  Imititutions  by  the  Baforma- 
tlou. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  oldest  part 
of  the  school  buildings  is  a  long  low  room 
called  the  Gaild  HaU.  Aa  any  rate,  we 
know  that  in  1482,  Thomas  Jolyffa,  one  of 
the  priests,  built  the  Old  Latin  Schoolroom 
over  it,  and  endowed  the  institution  with 
various  lands.  The  hall  was  probably  used 
for  business  and  judicial  purposes  bv  the 
members  of  the  gdld.  In  Shakespeare  s  day 
it  was  the  largest  public  room,  and  as  such 
was  the  scene  of  dramatic  performances. 
The  Earl  of  Worcester's  players  visited 
Stratford  in  1569,  and  this  visit  was  re- 
peated annually  for  nearly  twenty  yeara 
The  father  of  the  poet  held  th)  position 
of  bailiff  or  mayor  in  1571,  and  doubtless 
took  his  son  with  him  to  see  these  rude 
representations,  which  must  have  deeply 
firod  his  youthful  imaginatfoa  On  the 
south  wall,  hidden  by  the  panelling.  Is  a 
large  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  in  a  very 
battered  condition,  though  a  part  of  the 
body  of  the  Saviour  may  be  traced,  and  the 
face  of  the  Virgin  is  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation.  Unfortunately  a  part  of  this 
room  has  been  cut  off  by  a  partition,  and 
is  now  occupied  by  the  town  authorities. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  they  have 
recently  decided  to  restore  it  to  the  school 

At  rightangles  to  theHall  is  the  Armoury, 
a  room  with  Jacobean  panelling,  having  on 
the  wall  over  the  fireplace  a  large  painting 
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of  the  anna  of  the  Kiogs  of  England,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  tiie  town  records,  dates 
from  1660,  and  points  to  the  pablic  re- 
joicing at  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
A  winding  staircase  leads  to  the  Oonncil 
Ohamber,  which  stands  over  it,  and  jutting 
oat  from  this  staircase  is  a  very  small 
room,  which  was  used  as  a  Record  Boom. 
It  seems  that  the  Council  Chamber  was 
the  meeting-place  of  the  Town  Council  as 
suocessors  of  the  guild,  and  that  papers 
were  placed  in  the  smaller  room  for  con- 
Tenience.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
remember  the  oontrorersy  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  followed  the  discovery  of  some 
documents  in  the  Becord  Boom.  The 
Council  Chamber  has  a  splendid  oak  table, 
and  a  most  beautiful  oak  roof  whose 
beauty  was  until  recently  hidden  by  a 
plaster  ceiling.  This  was  removed  four 
years  ago,  and  upon  one  of  the  walls 
frescoes  of  two  roses  were  discovered — the 
one  red  with  a  white  heart,  and  the  other 
white  with  a  red  heart  Stratford  came  in 
for  more  than  its  full  share  of  the  troubles 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  and  the  painting 
evidently  shows  the  joy  of  the  year  1485, 
when  the  struggle  was  ended  for  ever  by 
the  marriaee  oTHenry  the  Seventh  with 
Elizabeth  of  York.  In  this  room  there  is 
a  library  of  some  size,  and  on  the  shelves 
may  be  seen  the  works  of  several  well- 
known  modem  writers,  presented  by  them 
to  the  school 

The  lonff  room  which  runs  over  the 
Guild  Half  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Mathematical  Boom  and  the  Old  Latin 
Schoolroom.  It  is  probable  that  no  such 
distinction  existed  in  the  poet's  day. 
Class-rooms  are  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
many-sided  education  of  modem  times. 

In  the  Museum  at  the  Birthplace  the 
visitor  is  shown  a  desk  taken  from  this 
room,  which  tradition  assigns  to  Shake- 
speare ;  but  a  great  deal  of  its  interest  has 
been  lost  by  its  removal  from  the  spot 
where  it  actually  stood  in  the  Old  Latin 
Schoolroom. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  building  is 
covered  with  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
waggon  roof,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom,  and  in  the  windows^  which  are 
themselves  modem,  are  panes  of  the  old 
yellow  glass.  At  the  end  of  the  Latin 
Boom  is  a  smaller  window,  of  curious  shape, 
which  runs  into  the  tower  and  nave  of  the 
Guild  Chapel;  and  from  one  of  the 
windows  is  seen  a  very  pretty  nook  formed 
by  that  building  and  one  of  the  school- 
houses,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the 


dwelling  of  the  priests  of  the  Guild  of  the 
Holy  Cros& 

The  whole  of  the  guild  property— in- 
cludbg  that  pf  the  chapel  and  of  the 
school  —  was  confiscated  by  Henry  the 
Eighth;  but,  on  a  petition  from  the  in- 
habitants, it  was  restored  to  the  town  by 
Edward  the  Sixth,  on  condition  that  a 
grant  was  paid  annually  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  school  This  is  the  origin  of 
its  present  name  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth's  School,  the  name  of  the  priest- 
founder  being  almost  lost  in  that  of  the 
King.  No  such  provision  was  made  for 
the  Guild  Chapel ;  it  is,  therefore,  penni- 
less, and  its  present  condition  would 
scarcely  give  any  countenance  to  the  advo- 
cates for  ecclesiastical  disendowment. 
Unless  some  effective  steps  are  speedily 
taken,  this  ancient  building  will  become  a 
ruia  The  incumbent  is  Sie  head-master 
of  the  school,  and  the  services  are  con- 
ducted by  him  and  by  one  of  the  assistant 
masters,  who  is  in  holy  orders.  There  is 
no  cure  of  soub,  and  the  entire  income, 
derived  from  pew  rents,  is  considerably  less 
than  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The 
buQding  is  used  on  special  oc(»sionB  as  a 
school  chapeL 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  One 
would  be  interested  to  know  something  of 
the  man  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  plant  the 
first  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the  mind  of 
Shakespeare.  By  consulting  the  records 
of  the  town,  we  find  that  there  were  three 
who  may  have  shared  this  distinction. 
Curiously  enough,  one  of  them,  if  the 
name  of  Jeiddns  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
proof,  was  a  Welshman.  It  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  stood  for  the  character 
of  Sir  Hugh  Evans.  We  know  how  easily 
schoolboys  are  impressed  by  thefr  master's 
peculiarities,  whether  they  be  those  of 
accent  or  of  manner.  It  is  noteworthy, 
too,  that  Jenkins  was  very  unpopular,  as 
in  the  year  1579  a  sum  of  money  was  paid 
him  by  the  authorities,  on  condition  that 
he  resigned  his  post  as  head-master.  Pro- 
fessor Baynes  has  shown  that  Ben  Jonson^s 
famous  saying,  that  Shakespeare  had  little 
Latin  and  less  Greek,  is  hardly  a  fair 
statement  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  A 
critical  examination  of  the  poet's  works 
will  prove  that  he  had  an  acquaintance 
with  classical  literature  such  as  would  be 
possessed  by  a  man  who  had  been  trained 
at  a  school  like  the  old  Stratford  Grammar 
School.  We  must  not  expect  from  him 
nice  scholarship  or  a  strict  attention  to 
details.    Knowledge  is  simply  relative,  and 
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Ben  JoDSon's  BtandArd  was  undoubtedly  a 
high  one.  He  would  naturally  look  idth 
contempt  upon  the  daasieal  attainments  of 
one  who  had  received  such  an  education  as 
Shakespeare  had ;  but  we  are  justified  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  poet 
could  read  Latin  fluently  and  fairly,  and 
that  any  autiior  iie  cared  for  he  would 
be  aUe  to  read  for  his  pleasure  and 
informatioa 

That  tiie  instruction  in  Latin  was 
thorough  is  proved  by  a  letter  preserved 
by  Malone  written  in  that  language,  in 
1598,  by  the  son  of  B.  Qoiney  to  Us  father, 
then  staying  in  London.  It  is  a  very 
oreditable  performance  for  a  boy  of  eleven. 
This  fiichard  Qoiney,  one  of  the  Alder- 
men of  Stratford  in  Saakespeare's  day, 
who  had  certainly  been  brought  up  at  the 
sdiod — for  his  family  had  been  Ions 
estaUished  in  the  town  —  was  so  wefi 
acquainted  with  Latin,  that  hia  brother-in- 
law,  Abraham  Starley,  in  writing  to  him, 
frequently  made  use  of  long  L^tin  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs. 

The  advantiHS^  which  King  Edward 
the  Sixth's  School  conferred  upon  its 
■chdars  in  the  poet's  time  have  certainly 
not  been  lessened  by  the^  growth  of 
centuries,  and  by  their  extension  to  others 
than  the  sons  of  burgesses.  An  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupUs  has  brought  with 
it  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
education,  and  a  correspondiog  wideness 
in  the  subjects  taught.  The  institution 
has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  but 
its  present  condition  is  one  which  must  be 
very  gratifying  to  all  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  its  welfare.  Successes  of  a 
hi^  order  have  proved  that  the  wish  of 
the  pious  founder  is  being  conscientiously 
and  scrupulously  carried  out  Stratford 
may  well  be  proud  of  its  school,  for  here 
to-day  we  find  a  large  staff  of  masters,  a 
thorough  organisation,  and  an  effective 
training  for  nearly  every  department  in 
Itfe ;  in  a  word,  the  machinery  and  routine 
of  an  Eflglish  public  school  Pupils  are 
trained  not  only  for  business  life,  but  also 
for  the  Civil  Service,  the  Universities,  the 
Army,  and  the  various  competitive  exami- 
tions.  The  institution,  too,  has  its  scholar- 
shipe  and  exhibitions,  one  of  which  has 
been  founded  to  commemorate  in  the 
sdiool  itaeif  the  memory  of  its  greatest 
alumnus. 

In  this  old-world  scene,  the  minds  of 
those  who  in  a  special  manner  look  upon 
the  poet  as  their  o«m  are  being  equipped 
to  fight  the  battle  of  modem  life. 
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OHAPT£R  XI.     A  NOBLE  HEABT. 

When  Mabel  Graham  had  made  a  finish 
of  writbg  and  sealing  that  letter  to  Captain 
Rowan,  she  put  her  hands  up  to  her  throat 
as  if  she  were  stifline ;  her  breath  came 
and  went  with  an  audible  sound ;  her  eyes 
were  strained  and  staring,  vet  saw  nothing. 
She  would  have  given  wqrids  for  the  relief 
of  tears ;  the  softening  of  the  burning  pain 
that   seemed   to    scorch    her  brain  and 
deaden  her  powets  of  thought  and  self- 
possession. 
What  was  she  not  giving  up  1 
The  wisdom  and  tenderness  of  a  true- 
hearted  man  that  should  have  been  her 
guide  and  support  through  life ;  the  passion 
and  the  joy  of  a  love  that  had  come  into 
her  life  and  filled  it  with  a  perfect  music- 
even  that  *<  sound  of  violins  "  which  turns 
earth  to  paradise  as  we  listeiL  Wasthatlast 
kiss— Uie  very  memory  of  which  thrilled 
her  through  and  through — to  be  in  truth 
the  last  t  Was  she  to  live  and  die,  knowing 
such  sweetness  never  more  t  Was  she  never 
to  feel  die  clasp  of  her  lover's  strong,  en- 
folding arm ;  and  oh !  worse  torment  of  it 
idl,  never  to  have  the  right  to  take  her 
stand  beside  him  in  the  hour  of  pain  or 
aiokness — in  the  day  of  trial  or  of  sorrow! 
Was  she  never  to  be  able  to  comfort  him ; 
never  to  be  able  to  help  him ;  never  to  make 
the  brightness  of  his  life ;  to  anticipate  his 
every  wish ;  to  enfold  him  about  with  her 
loving  care  t    These  were  the  dreams  that 
she  had  dreamt — dreams  bom  to  die  in 
the  dreamine.    These  were  the  fsdr  castles 
in  the  air  wnich  she  had  built,  doomed  for 
ever  to  be  but  cloud  towers  indeed,  "  by 
ghosUy   masons   wrought "  —  things    of 
nought — shadows  that  should  die  away 
into  nothingness.      There  was  a  photo- 
graph— a  poor  thing  at  best,  being  the 
work  of  a  very  young  amateur,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  presenting  his  friends  with 
portraits  of  themselves  in  every  stage  of 
defective  focus,  yet,  by  chance,  a  happy 
likeness  of  Charley  Bowan ;  a  likeness  that 
spoke 'to  you  as  you  looked  at  it    The 
dark  eyes  looked  at  you  irith  a  gleam  of 
fuu  in  them;  a  smfle  lurked  under  the 
shadow  of  the  drooping  moustache;  the 
noble  line  of  the  brow,  well  displayed  by 
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the  short-cropped  locks,  which  yet  would 
not  have  all  the  curl  clipped  out  of  dienii  but 
showed  a  ripple  like  that  you  may  see  in 
the  sand  when  the  little  waves  have  kissed 
it ;  the  grand,  square  shoulders ;  the  neck 
so  finely  supporting  the  gracious  head; 
a  cricket  blazer,  striped  green  and  blacky 
the  colours  of  the  Brigade ;  a  carelessly- 
knotted  tie ;  a  cunning  cap  to  match  both 
held  lightly  in  one  hand. 

Sach  was  the  picture  upon  which,  with 
burning  e^^es,  gazsd  poor  sweet  Mabel 
The  laughing  eyes,  the  dawning  smile 
seemed  to  say,  '*What  are  you  so  sad 
about,  little  sweetheart  —  litfle  sweet- 
heart, all  my  own  t "  And  what  wonder 
that,  as  she  gazed,  the  anguish  grew  well 
nigh  unendurable,  and  her  hand  strayed 
towards  the  letter^  lying  face-downwards, 
as  if  ashamed  to  show  itself,  ready  ad- 
dressed and  sealed  t 

It  was  a  moment  of  supreme  conflict ; 
but  Polly's  fooe,  tear-staiaed  and  yet 
brave,  came  up  before  her  mind;  Polly's 
voice,  tremulous  yet  yearning,  sounded  in 
her  ears. 

''There's  the  childer  to  think  of— the 
childer  to  think  of,"  she  sobbed.  Such 
sobs,  hard  and  dry,  without  a  tear  to  soften 
them !  "  I  am  glad  you  taught  me  that, 
Polly — ^glad  that  you  taught  me  that." 
Then  came  a  wailing  cry,  ''Papa — ^papa, 
oh,  papa ! " 

For  a  moment  thoughts  which  at  a  calmer 
moment  she  might  have  denounced  as 
disloyal,  cowardly,  even  shameful,  came 
surging  through  the  girl's  brain.  The  whole 
life  of  the  man  they  all  delighted  to  honour 
was  shown  to  her,  as  a  drowning  man  is 
said  to  see  his  own  past  in  one  fleeting 
instant — what  that  man's  life  was ;  what 
it  might  have  been;  the  ceaseless  un- 
certainties ;  the  endless  anxieties ;  the  tears 
and  watchings ;  the  wild  unrest  .  .  . 

Then  arose  the  beautiful  family  tradition, 
the  creed  of  an  absolute,  unquestioning 
devotion  to  the  head  of  the  household ;  the 
memory  of  his  charm,  his  tenderness,  and 
his  snatches  of  melody. 

The  divinerageof  self-immolation  entered 
into  and  possessed  the  girl's  heart;  the 
same  passion  that  in  the  olden  time 
enabled  ddicate  women  to  face  martyrdom 
for  a  cause  and  creed  divine,  enfolded  her 
in  its  pure  white  flame. 

Ten  minutes  later,  and  the  fateful  letter 
was  on  its  way  to  the  Fort  where  the 
Bifld  Brigade  Uy. 

But  might  not  the  boatman  to  whose 
care  she  entrusted   it  have  chosen  any 


other  song  than  that  to  croon,  as  he  crossed 
the  sunlit  bay  1 

Ahhn^— Ahim^  —ma  'mie-^-^  I 

Mabel  never  doubted  her  lover's  loyalty 
to  her  behest.  She  had  besought  him 
not  to  seek  her  out^  not  to  appeal  against 
the  verdict  pronounced,  upon  him.  He 
would  let  her  have  her  way.    The  light  of 

Sladness  would  die  out  from  the  dear, 
ark  eyes  she  loved;  no  tender  smile 
would  part  the  lips  whose  touch  upon  her 
own  had  given  her  her  first  lesson  in  the 
thrill  and  sweetness  of  passion;  but  her 
lover  would  meet  the  inevitable  with  a 
true  man's  courage,  and  he  would  know 
that  it  was  the  inevitable,  because  nothing 
less  could  have  driven  his  "little  sweet- 
heart "  to  seal  his  doom  of  banishment 

The  Major  was  very  wily,  and  very 
wise  in  his  dealinffs  with  his  feminine 
belongings.  He  did  not  rush  them  into 
snares  and  pitfalls ;  rather  did  he  let  them 
down  genUy.  He  was  even  sorry  for 
them  when  tiiey  had  to  suffer.  He  had  a 
subtle  consciousness  of  the  existence  of 
what  he  described  to  himself  as  a  "  sympa- 
thetic understanding"  between  his  step- 
daughter and  Captain  Bowan.  He  admired 
Oaptain  Bowan — admired  him  very  much 
indeed.  It  has  been  said  that  Major 
Clutterbuck  was  a  fine  soldier,  a  man 
whose  large  and  genial  presence,  and  air 
of  calm  audacity,  impressed  the  men  under 
his  command.  To  be  a  fine  soldier  is  to 
know  a  fine  soldier.  The  Major  pro- 
phesied great  things  of  young  B)wan,  if 
he  got  a  "show." 

'*  Let  him  get  a  chance  to  smell  powder, 
and  if  he  isn't  cut  down,  he'll  be  heard  of 
in  despatches,"  he  would  say,  with  digni- 
fied approval  "He's  about  as  good  as 
they  make  them." 

Indeed,  there  could  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  if  Charley  Bowan  had  only 
stood  in  the  shoes  of  Amphlett  Jones ;  u 
the  former  had  been  a  millionaire,  and 
able  and  willing  to  give  that  "  leg-up  "  to 
a  man  in  (temporary)  difficulties,  which 
the  latter  had  so  readily  conceded,  Mabel's 
stepfather  would  have  rejoiced  with  an 
exceeding  great  joy  and  would  have  been 
conscious  of  a  real  happiness,  a  quite 
affecting  amount  of  it,  in  fact,  in  giving 
the  girl  to  the  man  she  loved.  EUs  artistic 
intuitions  would  have  been  gratified  by 
the  evident  suitability  of  the  one  to  the 
other;  his  artistic  eye  would  have  been 
gratified  by  the  spectacle  of  their  beautiful 
young  love,  the  picture  of  their  innocent  j  oy. 
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He  would  have  descanted  upon  it,  not 
difldainbg  to' let  a  ^  manly  tear  "  gather  in 
the  said  eye  as  he  looked  upon  them.    As 

Well«  yonng  Rowan  did  not  stand  in  the 
broad,  snbstantial  shoes  of  Mr.  Jones; 
therefore  the  dark-eyed  lover  must  go  to 
the  walL  In  his  heart  of  hearts  the  Major 
was  oonvinced  that  M»bel  would  find  a 
oertain  consolation  in  the  sustaining  con- 
sciousness that  this  sacrifice  was  being 
made  for  him — and  also  for  the  ''young- 
sters." It  may  also  in  fairness  be  said 
that  these  last-named  stood  for  a  good  deal 
in  the  Majorca  estimation  of  Mabel's 
possible  sources  of  comfort.  He  was  very 
tender  over  her ;  fall  of  small  caresses  and 
little  thoughtfnlnessesy  so  that  the  girl  was 
almost  readytoberemorsef  al  for  the  anguish 
she  felt  in  giving  up  her  lover  for  his  sake. 
Between  mother  and  daughter  there  were 
no  confidencea  There  was  a  passionate 
clinging  to  each  other  noir  and  again^the 
pallor  of  the  mother's  face,  the  appealing 
sadness  of  her  sunken  eyes,  told  of  in- 
finite sorrow  and  sqffdring  —  but  the 
''safe  secret"  was  still  Ami  only  by 
Mabel  and  Jim.  Mabel  was  not  one  to  do 
things  by  halves.  If  she  told  her  mother 
of  that  sireet  hour  of  mutual  love  and  con- 
fidence—  that  first  thrilling  chord  of  a 
harmony  that  was  doomed  to  die  away  even 
in  the  hour  of  its  birth — ^hovr  would  not 
that  mother  grieve  1  Surely  her  pain 
would  be  added  to,  even  tenfold;  for  a 
woman  alone  could  gauge  the  sacrifice  of 
such  hopes,  the  renundation  of  all  that 
makes  a  woman's  life  most  full  and  com- 
plete, and  without  which  it  cim  but  be  a 
stunted  thing  at  best 

The  struggle  once  over— the  fatal  letter 
sent  on  its  errand  of  pain — the  inevitable 
reaction  followed. 

"Papa,"  said  the  girl,  wUte  and 
trembling  —  *'  I  cannot  see  ...  .  Mr. 
Jones  ....  to-day." 

Not  an  irritable  word  did  the  Major  say 
in  reply,  though  even  at  that  moment  it 
was  more  than  probable  Mr.  Jones  was  on 
hia  way  across  the  bay. 

'*My  little  girl— you  are  quite  upset," 
said  the  Major,  with  tender,  grave  concern, 
"that  painful  interview  with  poor  Polly 
has  hem  too  much  for  you;  go  and  lie 
down  in  your  room,  and  keep  quiet  I  will 
make  it  all  right  with  our  good  friend." 

So  Mabel  lay  down  in  the  quiet,  darkened 
room,  where  you  could  hear  the  murmuring 
sob  of  the  sea  against  the  stones — ^lay 
down  and  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  like 


the  sick  prophet  of  old,  dreeing  her  weird 
as  best,  or  as  iU,  as  she  might 

Surely  some  one  was  stabbing  her 
temples  with  cruel  kniveq. —  some  fever- 
demon  had  hold  of  her  soft  palms  that 
they  should  burn  so  hot  and  dry )  The 
"  scramble  "  were  in  an  agony. 

King  Baby  had  to  be  wildly  assured  by 
each  member  of  the  family  in  turn  that 
sister  Mabel  was  not  going  to  be  "  put  in 
a  box,"  the  gloomy  and  premature  can- 
elusion  he  looked  upon  as  the  natural 
result  of  her  being  ill,  and  not  able  to 
devote  herself  to  him  as  usual 

The  rest  of  the  "  scramble  "  spoke  to  him 
one  by  one,  they  spoke  to  him  altogether ; 
even  Bertie's  gentle  consolations  faQed. 
One  of  his  "offcers,"  one  he  dearly  loved, 
had  been  ill  and  couldn't  play  any  more, 
and  then  they  had  put  him  "  in  a  box/' 
and  played  the  drums,  and  Phil  had  seen 
him  no  more.  It  was  evident  to  his 
youthful  mind  that  Mabel  had  entered 
upon  the  first  stage  of  this  mournful 
process,  and,  to  the  horror  of  his  family. 
King  Baby  abased  himself  full  length — it 
wasn't  much  of  a  length — ^upon  the  floor, 
faee-downwarda  Tuey  hauled  him  up 
into  Lily's  lap  at  last,  and  there  he  cried 
himself  to  sleep;  the  little  girl  —  fully 
imbued  with  the  traditions  of  family 
devotion — sitting  as  still  as  a  statue,  with 
the  golden  head  upon  her  shodder,  whUe 
Bertie  wielded  a  vast  palm-leaf  to  keep 
the  flies  away  from  the  Riyal  sleeper. 

Bat  Jim,  divesting  himself  of  his  shoes, 
stole  a-tip-toe  to  the  door  of  Mabel's  room, 
with  a  little  pillow  under  his  arm,  put  it 
down,  patted  it  straight,  and  then  lay 
down  like  a  little  watch-dog.  No  one 
should  come  and  "  ursturb  "  sister  Mabol 
if  he  could  help  it 

Presently  he  thought  he  heard  her 
weeping ;  but  perhaps  that  was  only  fancy. 
Anyway,  he  had  a  tough  tussle  with  him- 
self, and  was  obliged  to  call  most  vividly 
to  mind  "  Mothie's  "  strict  in j  auction  that 
no  one — ^not  even  Phil — should  go  into 
the  room. 

He  was  quick  to  catch  the  sound  of  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Jones  below,  and  slipped 
down  the  stairs  as  silent  and  swift  as  a 
monkey  down  a  tree,  giving  that  gentle- 
man quite  a  start 

*'  You  can't  see  Mabe),  not  if  you  want 
ever  so,"  he  said,  standing  there  shoeless 
and  ruffle-headed;  "she's  got  quite  up- 
setted.  No  one  can't  go  in  —  not  even 
Phil"  — thif,  of  course,  was  the  last 
extremity  of  disability  to  receive  visitors. 
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''She's  lesterbg.  And  I  rather  think — 
bnt  I'm  not  quite  sore  —  that  I  heard 
her  ...  ." 

Bat  at  this  point  Jim  was,  as  it  were, 
swept  away  oat  (A  knowledge,  and  there 
stood  the  Major,  smiling  and  radiant, 
begging  Mr.  Jones  to  step  into  his  "  little 
room." 

It  will  be  conceived  that,  to  tell  of  all 
this  attention  to  his  sick  sister  on  Master 
Jim's  part,  has  necessitated  patting  the 
dock  back  somewhat;  and  that  in  the 
admirable  frame  of  mind  here  depicted,  he 
had  no  slightest  foreshadowing  of  the  sad 
falling  into  temptation  that  was  to  come 
aboat  next  day  —  the  visit  to  "old 
Bogles,"  to  the  hotel,  and  the  solemn  and 
silent  homeward  voyage  to  follow. 

When  the  stabbing  pain  had  ceased, 
leaving  her  only  white  and  weak,  and  with 
darkshadowsroand  her  eyes,  Mabelreasoned 
with  Jim  as  to  the  iniqaity  of  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  bat  the  fact  that  old  Bogles  had 
made  himself  very  pleasant,  and  wat  Mr. 
Jones  had  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
story  of  Polly  and  the  baby,  apparently 
stood  in  the  way  of  any  deeply  penitentiiJ 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  sinner.  He 
looked  on  his  misdoing  as  a  success;  why 
then  grieve  t 

The  delight  of  the  chOdren  in  having 
sister  Mabel  once  more  amongst  them  was 
so  great,  tiiat  a  person  less  devoted  to 
them  might  have  found  it  oppressive. 
They  foUowed  her,  in  a  body,  from  post  to 
pillar.  Phil  twined  himself  about  her  like 
a  parasite  about  a  slender  young  tree.  It 
was  too  delightful  that  sister  was  not  to 
be  put  in  a  box,  and  have  the  drums 
played  over  her,  like  that  '*  offcer  "  of  his 
— *'poor  diap  1 " — ^who  had  disappeared  in 
that  uncanny  fashion,  and  never  come  any 
more  to  cut  little  baskets  out  of  cherry- 
stones for  Master  Phil,  as  had  been  lus 
wont 

*<Did  I  tell  you  we  caw  Dr.  Halkett 
and  Cap'en  Bowan  at  the  steps!"  said 
Jim.  "  Oh  yes,  we  did  " — here  he  nodded 
his  head  many  times.  "And,  Mabel,  he 
looked  very  sad  and  sorry ;  he  did,  indeed. 
Do  you  think — -  Ob,  Mabel"— this  in 
a  sudden  alarm — "  are  you  going  to  be  ill, 
and  shut  in  a  dark  room  agsin )  Why  do 
you  do  like  that  t " 

For  Mabel  had  covered  her  eyes  with 
her  two  hands,  and  was  swaying  herself 
to  and  fro. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  Jim,  don't  miitid," 
she  said,  at  last,  sasping  out  the  words,  so 
that  Jim's  stubbly  hair  felt  like  to  stand 


on  end.     "I   shall   be   all   right   in  a 
minute." 

The  boy  flung  his  arms  around  her, 
soothing  and  caressing  her  as  if  he  were  a 
grown  man,  but  keeping  silence,  lest  with 
more  words  he  should  make  her  look  like 
that  again.  She  gave  a  quick,  indrawn 
breath  as  Mrs.  Clutterbu<^  came  in,  and 
said,  in  a  strained  and  faltering  voice : 

"  Mr.  Jones  is  here,  Mabel  Papa  says 
will  you  go  down." 

Then  her  courage,  lost  awhile,  came  to 
her  again.  She  kissed  her  motiier,  told 
Jim  to  go  out  into  the  summer-house  at 
the  end  of  the  garden,  and  keep  the  others 
there,  too — all  this  in  her  best,  must-not- 
be- disobeyed  manner,  to  which  Jim  im- 
mediately succumbed — and  went  slowly 
and  deliberately  down  the  stairs. 

At  the  foot  stood  the  Major,  just  a 
thought  nervous,  but  very  much  on  the 
spot,  iia  all  that ;  and  tiirough  the  open 
door  of  the  sitting-room  loomed  the  sub- 
stantial fiffure  of  ^phlett  Jones. 

Certaimy  the  Honourable  Bob  could  not 
wdl  have  grumbled  at  the  shipowner  for 
being  "  too  pink  "  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
but;  despite  his  pallor,  there  was  a  glad 
lipht  in  his  eyes,  and  something  noble  and 
dignified  in  lus  whole  bearing.  If  a  passion 
of  tenderness  was  beating  in  his  heart,  its 
outward  expression  was  carefully  re- 
stoained,  and  his  manner  to  the  gentle  girl 
before  him  as  reverential  and  refined  as 
that  of  any  knight  of  old  to  his  "faire 
ladye." 

Ue  retained  the  hand  she  gave  him  in 
greeting,  and  led  her  to  a  seat  by  the 
window,  placing  liimself  beside  her.  The 
door  had  closed  as  if  by  magic,  softly  and 
without  noise.  They  two  were  alone  in 
the  dim,  scented  light. 

Mr.  Jones  still  held  Mabel's  hand,  and 
she  did  not  try  to  withdraw  it  Why, 
indeed,  should  she,  seeing  that  it  was  to 
be  his  for  life  —  that  its  resting-place 
would  be  there  in  weal  and  woe  1  It  was 
no  use  to  let  herself  shrink  at  the  very 
beginning  of  her  task. 

"Tour  father  has  told  you,  has  ex- 
pressed to  you  my  wishes,  my — ^I  am 
bound  to  say — darins  hopes,  Miss  Graham, 
has  he  not  1 "  said  Mr.  Jones,  conscious 
that  tiie  hand  that  held  the  dri's  slim 
fingers  was  beginning  to  tremble  in  spite 
of  his  efforts  alter  coolness. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mabel,  simply ;  "  he  told  me 
ebout  it  two  days  ago." 

"He  cannot,  however,  have  expressed 
to  you  the  hesitation,  the  timidity,  with 
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whidi  I  Bpoke ;  the  aense  of  presamption 
ihftt  is  upon  me  now.  I  un  really  pnuled 
to  know  how  I  ever  came  to  summon  np 
courage  to  speak  at  all,  I  really  am«"  said 
Mr.  Jones,  with  a  little  smile — rallvbg 
himself,  as  it  were — which  had  sometliing 
pathetic  in  it,  and  touched  Mabel  to  the 
quick.  *^I  feel  so  onworthy  to  plead  for 
yoor  regard,  so — if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
wend  it  in  that  way — so  unsuitable,  and 
yet^  I  am  sure,  yery  sure,  that  no  one — I 
really  feel  very  bold  to  asfiert  myself  on 
this  point — no  one  could  appreciate  you 
more  highly  than  I  do,  or" — here  he 
drew  a  long  breath — "  love  you  more 
dearly." 

The  fingers  he  held  grew  sensibly  colder, 
and  he  thought  it  better  to  release  them. 

''  Ton  are  not  yezbg  over  what  I  say  t '' 
he  said,  tenderly.  "  I  would  not  have  you 
Tex  oyer  anything  for  the  world — I  would 
not  indeed.  But  the  yery  fact  that  you 
have  condescended— for,  indeed,  I  feel  it 
to  be  that— eondescmidcd  to  see  me  here 
and  now,  seems  to  give  me  a  right  to  speak 
out  what  is  in  my  heart." 

"  It  is  yery  good  of  you  to  care  for  me 
so  much,  to  widi  to  help  those  belonging 
to  me  for  my  sake,"  said  Mabel,  her  yoice 
low,  eyen,  passionless,  but  yery,  yery  gentle ; 
"  I  haye  done  nothing  to  deserye  it.  But  I 
will  try— I  will  always  try  to  make — ^you 
— ^happy — indeed  I  wfll." 

*'Then  I  may  take  it  that  you  consent 
to  my 'suit;  that  you  promise  to  become 
—my  wife  r' 

.  The  last  word  was  difficult  to  get  out, 
it  nearly  choked  him.  She  had  seemed  to 
him  as  far  out  of  his  reach  as  one  of  the 
stars  that  gemmed  the  purple  sky;  and 
now  here  she  was  beside  Um — ^his  own,  not 
anothei's,  but  his  yery  own. 

"  I  am  not  so  foolish,  my — my  dear  child  " 
— ^hehesitatedamoment  oyer  this,  as  fearing 
she  might  think  it  too  familiar;  but  the 
gentle  face  was  stQl  turned  towards  him, 
the  Ups  a  little  parted,  ttie  eyes  quiet  and 
not  unkindly — "  as  to  expect  too  much  at 
first.  At  my  age,  and  in  my  position— a 
positi<m  so  different  to  that  of  those  among 
whom  your  lot  has  been  cast — I  should  be 
foolish  to  look  for  any — ^well,  an^  romance 
on  your  part  All  I  hope  for  is  this — I 
hope^  some  day,  to  w;jb  your  tenderness  by 
the  loye  and  care  eiyen  to  you  day  by  day, 
and  year  by  year." 

At  the  words  ''y^ar  by  year,"  a  little 
shiyer  coursed  through  die  ^I's  yeins. 
They  called  up  before  her  mmd  a  yery 
different  picture  to  the  one  drawn  by  Mr. 


Jones.  They  suggested  the  yista  of  the 
years  to  be— years  in  which  she  should 
neyer  meet  the  dark  fond  eyes  of  Charley 
Bo  wan ;  neyer  hear  his  yoice ;  never  feel 
the  touch  of  his  dear  lips  on  hers  and  the 
dasp  of  his  strong  and  loving  arms.  But 
the  mood  of  weakness  passed. 

"Ami  turning  coward  so  soon) "she 
said  to  herself,  and  rent  her  thoughts 
from  the  dear,  dead  pasi 

"  Ton  will  be  always  good  to  me,  I  am 
sure,"  she  sud,  smiling  a  weary  little 
smile,  that  yet  seemed  to  the  man  bedde 
her  as  the  glow  of  the  blinding  sunshine ; 
and  then,  of  her  own  free  will  and  deed, 
she  laid  her  hand  once  more  in  that  of 
Amphlett  Jones. 

The  man  was  stirred  to  the  yery  centre 
of  his  being.  He  would  have  dai^ed  her 
in  his  arms,  and  drawn  her  dear  head 
upon  his  breast  had  he  ^en  way  to  the 
impulse  of  his  heart,  but  sometliing,  in- 
tangible yet  irresistible,  held  him  back ; 
some  subtle  instinct  warned  him  that  he 
would  lose  more  than  he  would  gab  by 
precipitancy. 

"Will  you  let  me  tell  you,"  he  said, 
speaking  with  a  fond  timicUty  that  again 
touched  her  deeply,  "how  it  has  been 
with  me,  ever  since  I  met  you — ^nay, 
before  I  met  you — for — do  you  know, 
dear,  I  fell  in  love  with  your  picture  1  I 
did,  indeed.  .  .  •  Tou  see  I  have  lived 
among  ledgers,  and  goods,  and  hard 
business  interests  all  my  life — and  so  you 
came  upon  me  as  a  sort  of  surprise.  I  had 
never  imagined — never  dreamed — ^that  the 
world  held  anything  like  you — ^indeed,  ima- 
gination and  dreafaung  have  had  but  little 
place  in  my  life,  as  you  may  supjpose.  It 
has  all  been  stem  reality  with  me. 
Dodson,  my  chief  manager,  you  know,  and 
I  have  been  like  a  couple  of  old  fossils 
digging  away  in  a  sort  pi  underground 
esdstence ;  but  now  the  sun  of  happiness 
is  shininR  very  brightly  for  me  —  so 
brightly  wat  it  almost  dazzles  me " 

Even  as  he  spoke  Amphlett  Jones  was 
unable  to  refrain  from  wondering  to 
himself  what  would  be  the  said  Dodson's 
expression  of  countenance  if  he  could  hear 
his  chief  talking  in  such  a  strdn,  or  catch 
sight  of  that  fair  girl  in  the  filmy,  smoke- 
cdoured  eown  with  pliant  waist  begirt 
by  a  BUver  belt  —  what  —  oh  what 
indeed)  .  .  . 

Shade  of  Dodson,  with  lined  face,  pen 
behind  your  ear,  lank  and  grizzled  locks, 
and  respectable  coat  of  broaddoth  for 
Sunday  wear,    answer  if  you  can  I    But 
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Mabel  listened  very  quietly.  A  great  deal 
of  what  Mr.  Jones  said  was  rather  like 
Greek  to  her;  and  she  was  quite  incapable 
of  grasping  the  personality  of  the  man 
Dodsoa  Bat  she  felt,  with  every  intoition 
of  her  nature,  that  the  man  beside  her  was 
good  and  true,  that  it  behoved  her  now, 
and  in  the  future,  to  be  good  and  true  to 
him.  She  recognised  his  nobility  of  heart, 
and  did  homage  to  it,  and  she  rested  on 
tiie  thought  5iat  her  father  and  the 
children  would  be  in  good  and  safe 
hands,  and  no  sense  of  obligation  ever 
pressed  home  to  any  one — ^recognised  in  a 
word  that  however  truly  Mr.  Jones,  in 
certain  lights,  might  sodally  be  rightly 
described  as  an  '' outsider/'  at  heart  he 
was  as  true  a  gentleman,  as  pure  and 
generous  a  man  as  Sir  Galahad  himself. 

«I  do  not  want  to  keep  you  long  to- 
day," said  Mr.  Jones,  after  a  while ;  **  you 
have  not  been  well;  you  want  more — 
what  is  it  Jim  calls  it  t— '  restoring.'  But 
we  shall  have  many  things  to  tidk  over 
together,  shan't  we  t  I  want  you  to  think 
things  out,  and  tell  me  just  what  will  be 
best  for  us  to  do^I  mean  for  the  boys ; 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

The  delicacy  that  associated  her  from 
the  first  with  all  his  own  magnanimity 
was  not  lost  upon  Mabel.  "  We  '  were  to 
talk  things  over ;  "  we  "  were  to  do  this 
and  that  for  the  boys.   It  was  prettily  put 

**I  may  come  again  tomorrow t"  said 
Mr.  Jones,  simply. 

'Are  you  going  to  leave  us,  then,  this 


The  very  hint  that  she  might  wish  Um 
to  remain  brought  the  blood  to  his  brow; 
but^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  spoken 
more  as  a  natural  rejoinder  than  with  any 
personal  motive.  Stilly  no  one  will  find 
in  their  hearts  to  grudge  the  good  man 
the  gleam  of  satisfaction  her  words 
conveyed. 

*'I  should  have  been  delighted — you 
must  have  known  that,"  he  said,  flashed 
and  smiling;  ''nothing  could  have  made 
me  happier.  But  I  did  not  know,  you 
see;  our  places  were  a  little  altered,  were 
they  not,  in  consequence  of  your  being  ill ; 
and  I  made  an  engagement  to  dine  with 
our  good  friend,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Daore. 
Odierwise " 


It  was  a  tiny  jar  to  hear  him  give  the 
Honourable  Bob  his  full  title  when  speak- 
ing of  him  formally;  but  the  look  and 
the  smile  that  accompanied  that  word 
"otherwise"  would  have  salved  over  a 
greater  social  slip. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Mrs.  Clutterbuck 
before  I  go." 

The  suggestion  made  Mabel  wine  9  a 
moment ;  but  she  recovered  herself  quickly. 
Of  course  he  must  see  "  mothie."  Had  he 
not  the  right)  She  rose  to  her  feet,  and 
Mr.  Jones  rose,  toa  They  stood  side  by 
side. 

What  a  contrast  1 

She,  with  her  delicate  youth,  her  slender 
grace,  he — well,  well,  there  seemed  to  be 
some  truth  under  the  fear  of  Amphlett 
Jones  that  he  was  "  unsuitable  "  to  mate 
with  the  fab  girl  at  his  side ;  and  it  may 
be  feared  with  regard  to  Dodson,  that  a 
long  and  flawlessly  respectable  life  would 
have  been  marred  by  the  utterance  of  some 
truly  awful  expression  had  his  blear  eyes 
beheld  the  pair. 

"I  will  go  and  tell  mamma,"  sud 
Mabel 

Suddenly  there  had  come  over  her  that 
strange  feding  we  are  all  conscious  of  at 
times  — the  feeling  that  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances around  and  about  us  are  but 
the  replica  of  what  has  happened  before. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  her  when  Amphlett 
Jones  jast  touched  her  hand  with  a  soft 
and  lin|;ering  kiss,  and  said,  so  earnestly, 
that  his  voice  shook,  and  well-nigh 
broke: 

"  Heaven  bless  you— my — my  dear  1 " 

No  surprise,  either,  to  hear  herself  say, 
in  reply : 

"  And  you,  toa" 

Nor  yet  to  see  the  sudden  flash  of  a 
great  joy  light  up  in  his  eyes  at  the 
words. 

Nevertheless,  her  strength  had  been 
more  tried  by  the  interview  than  she 
knew,  for  she  was  hardly  able  to  drag 
herself  upstairs,  and  her  breath  seemed  to 
fail  her  as  she  gained  her  mother's  room 

''H9  was  very  good  to  me,"  she  said, 
"  very,  very  good  to  me."  Then,  with  a 
sudden,  passionate  gesture,  she  cried  out : 
*'But,  mothie,  mothie,  if  he  had  kissed 
me,  I  should  have  died  I " 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"That's  perfecti  Hnmphre; ! "  exdaimed 
Selms^  gratefully. 

Humphrey  was  dtting  inhisgtadio  with 
a  aketchfaiff  block  and  water  coloorB  before 
him,  and  she  had  just  come  into  the  room, 
and  was  standing  behind  him  looking  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  sketch  he  was  finuhing. 
It  was  a  brfsht  morning  a  week  after 
Humphrey  and  Helen's  home-coming ;  the 
studio  had  quite  lost  its  unlived-in  appear- 
ance— it  had  never  looked  absolutely  new, 
nothing  in  it  being  of  recent  manufacture 
— and  it  looked  very  picturesque  and 
comfortable. 

From  the  very  first  day,  when  they  were 
all  three  engaged  in  putting  finisUne 
touches  all  over  the  new  house,  Helen  had 
silently,  but  none  the  less  heroically,  con- 
sidering hovr  much  she  was  to  sit  in  it, 
registered  a  mental  resolution  never  under 
any  circumstances  to  attempt  to  put 
Humphrey's  studio  ''to  rights."  She 
had  helped  him  to  unpack  hu  properties, 
and  to  dispose  of  them — or,  as  she  mentally 
characterised  his  proceedings,  "to  strew 
them  about  the  room,"  without  even  wish- 
ing to  utter  a  protest.  If  it  were  one  of 
Humphrey's  characteristics  to  like  a  room 
which  looked  like  nothing  she  had  ever 
seen  before,  and  in  which  she  herself — 
though.of  this  she  was  quite  unconscious — 
looked  ludicrously  out  of  keeping,  she  was 
well  content  that  such  a  room  he  should 
have.    The  trouble  it  would  give  in  the 


cleaning  weighed  for  an  instant  only  on 
her  housewifely  spirit;  no  trouble  siven 
by  Humphrey's  wishes  could  be  considered 
by  her  for  more  than  that  space  of  time. 

Consequently  at  the  present  moment 
Humphrey  was  seated  at  a  table  which 
seemed  to  the  orthodox  Helen  to  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  rest  of  the 
room,  but  which  save  her  husband  perfect 
satisfaction,  both  because  of  the  admirable 
light  which  fell  upon  it,  and  because  of 
the  effect  of  its  colouring  against  the  colour- 
ing of  a  neighbouring;  curtaia 

"I&'s  just  what  I  had  in  my  mind. 
How  delightful  of  yoo,  Humphrey,"  went 
on  Selma,  as  Humphrey  leant  back  in  his 
chair,  and  looked  reflectively  from  his 
sketch  to  her  face,  and  back  agaia 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that ) "  he  said, 
indicating  the  head-dress  he  had  sketched, 
<< Is  it  too  simple)" 

The  dresses  to  be  worn  by  Selma  as 
Bianca  at  "the  Dachess's  matinee,"  as  it  was 
called,  had  been  designed,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Chines^,  by  a  very  fashionable  artist 
indeed.  They  were  beautiful  dresses,  and 
Selma  looked  her  loveliest  in  them ;  but,  to 
the  dismay  of  every  one  concerned,  she  had 
declared  Uiat  they  were  none  of  them  in 
the  least  T^hat  Bianca  ever  would  or  could 
have  worn,  and  that  she  herself  in  conse- 
quence would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
and  a  few  serious  words  from  Tyrrell  as  to 
the  loss  to  the  Chinese  that  must  ensue  if 
the  fashionable  artist  and  his  following 
should  be  seriously  offended,  she  had 
stipulated  for  one  dress  of  her  own  choosing 
to  be  worn  in  the  most  important  act,  and 
Tyrrell,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  her 
objections  to  the  others  were  well  founded, 
— that  they  were  in  fact  far  too  gorgeous — 
had  agreed  to  compromise  matters  to  that 
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extent  She  had  appealed  to  Humphrey 
to  help  her  only  the  night  before,  and  the 
fiketeh  they  were  looking  at  now  was  the 
resnlt. 

"It  can't  be  too  simple,  I  think,"  she 
said ;  "  bat  how  shall  I  get  those  beantifnl 
folds  1  It  mnst  be  something  very  soft, 
mnstnt  it,  and  very  palet  There's  so 
little  time  to  look  for  the  right  thing.  I 
most  see  abont  it  after  rehearsal  Oh, 
Humphrey,  what  is  that ) "  she  added,  as 
she  caoght  sight  of  a  half-finished  sketch 
lying  among  the  paraphernalia  he  had 
brought  ont  with  his  sketching  block. 
She  took  it  in  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and 
he  gUmced  at  it  carelessly,  answering: 
'*  That  1    Oh  1    An  old  fancy  of  mine." 

It  was  quite  roogh  and  unfinished,  the 
backeround  vague  and  indistinct ;  but  the 

Erinapal  fi^re,  a  slender  youth  apparently, 
ut  with  a  beautiful,  appeaUng  woman's 
face,  with  the  hands  clasped  above  the 
head,  was  full  of  beauty  and  power,  and  as 
Sehna  looked  at  it  she  said :  "  Imogen, 
isntltl  Humphrey,  it  is  beautiful !  Why 
don't  you  make  a  picture  of  it ) " 

*<  Let  me  look  at  it  again,"  he  said,  with 
an  amused  glance  at  the  unconscious  original 
of  tiie  face  he  had  sketched  for  Imogen. 
**  I  haven't  seen  it  for  a  long  time."  He 
glanced  at  her  again  meditatively  as  she 
stood  witii  her  attention  fixed    on   the 

Eicture,  and  thought  how  much  her  face 
ad  developed  since  the  days  when  it  had 
been  neoessary  to  idealise  its  girlish  beauty 
considerably  before  it  became  the  beauty 
of  Imogen.  *'I  wonder  whether  it  would 
come  wdl,"  he  said,  absentiy. 

'<  Tou  wonder  whether  what  would  come 
Weill"  said  Helen«  cheerily,  coming  into 
the  room  at  the  moment^  with  her  nands 
full  of  the  newest  of  tradesmen's  books 

f>fled  on  the  top  of  a  most  businesslike- 
ooking  work-basket  *'Selma,  dear,  do 
?ou  know  that  you'll  be  late  for  rehearsal  1 
t's  nearly  eleven  o'clock." 

There  was  a  horrified  exclamation  from 
Selma,  who  was  rehearsing  now  every 
morning  for  the  mating,  and  as  she  dis- 
appeared forthwith,  Humphrey  turned  to 
Helen  witii  the  smile  wluch  no  one  else 
ever  saw. 

<•  Morning  orders  take  a  long  time,"  he 
said. 

**Have  you  wanted  me,  dearl"  she 
asked. 

"  Of  course  1 "  he  answered. 
And  tiien  Selma  returned  with  her  hat 
onj  to  arrange  rapidly  with  Helen  to  fetch 
her   from   we    theatre   for   a    shopping 


expedition,  and  to  disappear  again  im- 
mediately. 

Humphrev  and  Helen,  left  alone  to- 
gether, settled  down  to  their  respective 
morning's  work — as  it  was  Helen's  del^ht 
to  think— as  though  tiiey  were  a  husband 
and  wife  of  three  years',  instead  (d  three 
weeks',  standing.  They  had  spent  each 
morning  bf  the  past  week  in  the  same 
way,  Humphrey  talking  much,  littie,  or 
not  at  all — as  the  spirit  moved  him,  and 
Helen  quite  content  to  listen,  and  respond 
according  to  her  lights,  when  he  spoke,  or 
to  concentrate  her  attention  upon  her 
needlework  when  he  was  silent  This 
morning  the  first  hour  passed  in  almost 
total  suence,  and  then  Humphrey  said, 


gravely : 
"I  he 


"I  heard  from  Boger  this  mombg." 

"From  Boger!"  repeated  Helen,  sus- 
pending her  worJc,  with  her  thread  half 
pulled  tiirough,  and  lifting  her  head. 
**  Oh,  Humphrey,  how  is  he  getting  ont " 

Boger  had  written  very  littie  during  the 
past  year,  and  any  phases  of  thought  or 
feeling  through  which  he  might  have 
passed  were  unknown  to  his  family;  he 
was  never  spoken  of  except  in  low-toned, 
pitying  question  and  answer ;  and  Helen's 
tone  now  was  the  respectfully  sympathetic 
and  affectionate  tone  in  which  a  man  who 
has  passed  some  time  at  a  distance,  wrapped 
in  the  halo  of  a  great  trouble,  is  generally 
alluded  ta 

*'He  is  getting  on  very  well  from  a 
business  point  of  view,"  answered 
Humphrey.  "For  the  rest  —  he  never 
talked,  even  at  first  Nell,  he  is  coming 
home." 

Hden  let  her  needlework  fall  on  her 
lap,  and  her  cotton  rolled  unheeded  to  the 
floor. 

*'  Humphrey  ! "  she  exclaimed,  '*  he 
mustn't.  It  isn't  a  littie  bit  of  use,  poor, 
dear  fellow !  Look  how  happy  she  is. 
She  doesn't  care  for  anything  in  the  world 
but  acting.  Oh,  Humphrey,  you  must 
write  and  tell  him." 

Humphrey  had  paused  in  his  work,  and 
turned  towards  her,  brush  in  hand. 

•'There's  nothing  to  tell  him,  Nell,"  he 
said,  quietiy.  ''He  isn't  thinking  of 
disttessinff  Selma.  He  is  coming  home 
because  ms  business  obliges  him  to  be  in 
London." 

*'0h,  dearl"  sighed  Helen,  as  she  picked 
up  her  work,  very  sliehtiy  relieved.  **I 
can't  help  thinkmg  ivn  a  pity.  It  will 
stir  it  all  up  again  for  both  of  them." 
There  was  a  littie  pause,  while  Humphrey 
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looked  thonghtfoUy  at  his  piotare,  which, 
howeveri  he  did  not  see,  aad  Helen  added: 
''It  18  dxeadlbllj  sad  and  diffioalt  with 
auntie  and  the  girls  as  it  is.  Ton  don't 
know,  Humphrey,  what  little  tilings  are 
always  happening  to  make  poor  Selma 
remember.' 

"That  is  what  Soger  is  most  anxious 
to  put  right/'  said  Haoaphrey,  beginning 

to  mix  some  colour.     **  He  says "    He 

stopped,  and  U)ok  a  letter  from  his  pocket 
''You  had  better  read  it^"  he  finished, 
giving  it  to  Helen,  who  read  aloud : 

'^ '  I  want  her,  old  fellow,  to  put  the 
whole  thbig  ou^  of  her  life  altogether. 
She  mustn't  thilik  that  I'm  coining  back 
to  London  to  be  in  any  way  a  reprcMch  to 
her.  There  wfll  never  be  any  one  in  the 
world  like  her  to  me;  if  I  were  a  romantic 
kind  (d  fellow,  I  suppose  I  should  say  she 
will  be  my  ideal  as  long  as  I  live.  Bat 
she  was  far  too  good,  and  clever,  and 
beautiful  for  me,  and  I've  fought  it  out, 
and  given  her  up^  though  I  shall  love  her 
an  my  life."' 

Helen  paused  in  her  reading,  and  raised 
her  head  suddenly,  with  the  instinctive 
exclamation  of  a  young  and  happy 
wife. 

"  Oh,  Humphrey,  what  a  pity  it  all  Is  I " 
she  said,  r^^tfaUy.  ''What  a  pity  she 
changed  her  mind  ! " 

Then,  as  the  silent  Humphrey  made  no 
response,  she  turned  to  the  letter  again, 
and  read  on : 

*' '  Of  course,  I  would  have  stayed  away 
if  I  could ;  but  as  I'm  bound  to  come  back 
to  London,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
her  and  for  every  one  if  we  squared  the 
whole  thing  up.  I  gather  from  home 
letters  tiiat  motiher  and  the  girls  don't  see 
it  as  they  should ;  but  if  she  won't  mind 
meeting  me,  I  think  I  can  make  it  straight 
at  homa  I  sail  on  the  twenty-fourth 
Love  to  Helen.' " 

Helen  finished  reading,  and  sat  with 
her  pretty,  {dtying  eyes  fixed  still  upon 
the  letter. 

"  Poor  fellow ! "  she  said,  softly.  "  Poor, 
dearfeUowl" 

'*  What  will  she  feel  about  meeting  him, 
NeUr 

*'I  d<m't  know,"  answered  Helen,  look- 
ing up  gravely  after  a  moment's  considera- 
tipn;  '4t  depends  upon  so  many  things. 
I  don't  know  whether  she  will  ever  get 
over  her  guilty  feeling  towards  him.  I 
don't  see  how  she  can  refuse  to  see  him ; 
but  Pm  afraid  it  will  upset  her.  She  feels 
things  BO,"  concluded  Hden,  with  the  air 


of  one  who  enunciates  an  unfortunate  and 
mysterious  but  undeniable  fact 
.   Humphrey  had  taken  up  his  mahlstick 
again,  and  he  did  not  answer ;  and,  after  a 
few  moments'  sflent  reflection,  she  said : 

*'I  hai  better  talk  to  her,  deart" 

"Yea." 

"  I  can't  worry  her  this  week  while  she 
is  so  full  of  her  matinee.  Will  it  be  soon 
enough  if  I  wait  until  lifter  the  twenty- 
fourth «" 

"  Qaite  soon  enough.  He  can't  arrive 
before  the  third  or  fourth  of  March." 

''  He  isn't  likely  to  take  us  by  surprise 
this  time/'  sighed  Helen,  remembering 
Soger's  previous  home-coming.  Then, 
taking  up  her  needlework  again,  she  said : 
'*  Poor  Boger,  I  wonder  whether  he  will 
be  much  altered.  He  writes  just  like  his 
old  self.  Ob,  it's  a  dreadful  thing  to  have 
on  one's  mind  for  a  week,  Humphrey." 

Helen  always  objected  very  strongly  to 
waiting  for  a  painful  moment ;  she  liked  to 
face  her  difficulties  and  troubles,  and  get 
them  over  and  done  with ;  and  when  die 
met  Selma  after  the  rehearsal  that  day,  and 
saw  her  sister's  face  so  quietly  hopeful  and 
contented  in  its  repose,  so  bright  and 
sensitive  in  its  animation,  her  dread  of 
distressbg  her  made  her  desire  to  "  get  it 
over"  hardly  to  be  repressed.  She  did 
repress  it,  however,  for  that  day,  and  the 
days  that  followed,  each  one  of  which 
found  Selma,  if  possible,  more  deeply 
absorbed  than  the  last  had  left  her  in  the 
preparations  for  the  matinee. 

The  play,  unusual  as  it  was,  had  caught 
the  fancy  oif  all  the  members  of  the  cast, 
and  rehearsals  were  long  and  thorough. 
The  air  was  full  of  reports  about  it;  and, 
amongst  the  many  rumours  current^  two 
stood  out  with  particular  distinctaess  to  be 
repeated  again  and  again  in  circles  fashion- 
able, artistic,  and  Bohemian — that  the 
piece  was  verypowerfnl  and  unconventional, 
and  that  Selma  Malet  was  going  to  do 
something  v^  remarkable. 

Selma  herself  was  the  only  person  con- 
cerned who  knew  nothing  of  any  reports, 
who  had  no  expectations,  who  f orm^  no 
definite  estimate  as  toherself  or  any  oneelse. 
All  her  ideas  were  concentrated  in  her  in- 
tense interest  in  her  part,  and  there  was  no 
room  in  her  mind  for  any  question  as  to 
what  achievement  would  brmg  her  in  the 
way  of  prestige  and  applausa  Tyrrell, 
watching  her  curiously  throughout  die 
week,  (mly  once  saw  her  wake  to  con- 
sciousness of  any  thought  external  to  the 
creation  into  which  she  was  putting  her 
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whole  boqIi  and  on  that  one  occasion  it 
was  not  praise  and  not  anxiety  that 
touched  her,  bat  a  few  words  from  himself 
as  they  separated  after  a  stage  rehearsal. 

She  had  made  a  great  effect  apon  the 
company  that  morning,  and  he  happened 
to  come  up  to  her  just  in  time  to  hear  a 
somewhat  OTCr-coioared  picture  of  the 
success  before  her,  drawn  for  her  by  the 
only  other  woman  in  the  cast — ^an  ''old 
womaa"  Selma  had  been  smiling  absently, 
and  apparently  hearing  very  little  of  her 
companion's  discourse,  but  something 
prompted  Tyrrell  to  say,  when  they  were 
left  alone  together : 

''Don't  forget  that  matic^es  are,  of  all 
the  dcTices  of  man,  the  most  unreliable, 
Selma  !    Don't  set  your  heart  on  this." 

"  No,"  she  answered,  vaguely,  evidently 
with  the  slightest  possible  comprehension 
of  his  words,  to  which  there  was,  indeed, 
no  key  in  her  simple-minded,  ideal 
aspiration. 

''And  don't  think,"  Tyrrell  added,  with 
a  smile  that  softened  his  face  wonderfolly, 
"don't  think  that  a  second  success  can 
ever  be  quite  like  the  first;  that  is  im- 
possible." 

Selma  turned  to  him  suddenly  as  he 
spoke,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  wake  up, 
changing  and  darkening  oddly.  She 
look^  at  him  for  a  moment  without 
speaking,  and  then  she  said,  slowly  and 
distinctly,  with  something  almost  metallic 
in  her  low,  steady  voice : 

"  Thank  you  1    I  don't  mean  to  forget'' 

He  wondered,  curiously,  what  he  had 
said  to  rouse  her,  what  her  manner  meant; 
but  by  the  time  they  met  again,  she  was 
once  more  utterly  absorbed  and  carried 
away  by  the  fascination  of  her  work. 

That  fascination  seemed  to  grow  with 
every  thought  she  gave  it,  and  by  the 
arrival  of  the  day  itself  she  was  strung  up 
and  concentrated  to  such  a  pitch  that  she 
was  beyond  reflection,  beyond  nervousness, 
beyond  self- com ciousness  of  any  kind, 
literally  possessed  by  her  genius.  She 
had  spoken  scarcely  a  word  that  day — her 
white  face  and  shining  eyes  had  awed 
Helen  to  silent  solicitude  and  nervousness 
— when,  just  as  she  had  finished  dressing 
for  her  part,  a  knock  came  at  her  dressing- 
room  door,  Tyrrell's  voice  asked  for  her, 
and  she  went  to  him,  as  he  stood  in  the 
passage  in  his  priest's  dresp. 

"I  came "  he  began;  and  then,  as 

she  advanced  into  a  fuller  UgLt,  he  broke 
off  suddenly. 

As    she    stood    there,    in    the   most 


beautiful  of  the  three  beautiful 
Iresses  she  was  to  wear,  with  all  the  latent 
passion  in  her  deepening  her  wonderful 
eyes,  few  men  could  have  looked  at  her 
calmly,  could  have  met  her  eyes  with  no 
quickening  of  their  pulses.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause  before  Tyrrell  spoke  again ; 
and  when  he  did  speak,  his  words  were 
not  those  he  had  intended  to  say — "I 
came  to  look  at  yon." 

"You  are  not  nervous!"  he  said, 
slowly,  with  his  keen  eyes  fixed  on  her 
face. 

"No." 

*'  I  will  not  disturb  you." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  held 
out  his  hand,  with  a  sudden,  most  ex- 
pressive gesture  of  comprehension  and 
sympathjT.  She  laid  her  own  in  it,  with  a 
quick,  chnging  pressure ;  and  as  she  with- 
drew it,  he  turned,  and  went  down  the 
passage,  with  a  look  on  his  face  which  it 
had  not  worn  for  years. 

The  aristocratic  committee  had  worked 
almost  feverishly,  and  the  house  was 
packed  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Society  at 
its  behest  filled  boxes,  stalls,  and  even — ^in 
its  ardent  desire  to  assist  the  Chinese — 
the  dress-circle.  Nora  Glynn  and  her 
staff  were  realising  a  small  fortune  by  the 
sale  of  programmes,  besides  being  ex- 
tremely ornamental,  and  greatly  promoting 
conversation.  The  cheaper  parts  of  the 
house — the  parts  of  which  the  Duchess 
had  said,  *'  We  must  leave  them  to  you, 
Mr.  TyrreU  "—did  Mr.  Tyrrell's  judgement 
the  utmost  credit.  Pif^,  gallery,  and  upper 
boxes  were  thronged  with  people  interested 
in  the  play,  capable  of  appreciating  the 
excellent  cast  he  had  got  together.  And 
all  over  the  house— demonstoative  in  the 
stalls,  quiet  and  business-like  in  the  pit — 
there  was  an  air  of  pleased  expectancy. 

It  seemed  to  Helen,  sitting  excitedly 
with  Humphrey  in  the  dress-cfrcle,  first,  as 
though  the  curtain  would  never  go  up, 
and  then  as  though  the  firt:t  scene,  in 
which  Selma  did  not  appear,  would  never 
be  over;  but  with  the  beginning  of  the 
second  scene  Helen,  in  common  wiw  almost 
every  one  in  the  house,  received  a  species  of 
electric  shock.  Helen  was  only  conscious 
that  her  attention  was  arrested  and  held  by 
a  priestly  character  when  it  had  been 
concentrated  in  expectancy  of  Selma's 
entrance ;  the  majority  were  only  conscious 
that  John  Tyrrell  was  curiously  unlike 
himself.  One  old  critic,  sitting  by  himself 
in  the  stalls,  thought  with  a  shock  of 
surprise  for  the  first  time  for  fifteen  years, 
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^'Thmt  feUow  is  a  genios."  Before  any 
one  else  had  fonnolatod  an  idea,  a  strange 
breath  passed  through  the  building  as 
thoogh  every  one  in  the  hoase  had  half 
articulated  the  monosyUable,  "  Oh  1 "  and 
Bianea  had  entered,  and  was  kneeling  at 
the  feet  of  the  priest  Their  first  scene 
together  was  very  short,  and  thongh  it 
served  to  deepen  the  sense  already  pre- 
valent that  Tyrrell  was  '<annsaal,"  the 
aodience  was  chiefly  occapied  witfi  the 
physical  beaaty  of  the  pair.  Wonderf  ally 
lovely  as  Selma  looked,  Tyrrell's  appearance 
was  little  less  striking ;  the  dress,  difficult 
to  wear,  and  trying  to  many  men,  seemed 
to  give  him  only  additional  grace  and 
dignity  of  bearing ;  his  face  was  rather 
worn,  and  his  hair  srey,  as  he  had  never 
worn  it  before,  and  this,  or  the  setting 
afforded  by  the  severity  of  the  dark  habit 
of  a  Dominican  monk,  or  sdmetiung 
deeper  and  more  indefinable,  gave  to  his 
handsome  features  a  nobility  of  expression 
which  seemed  to  make  of  them  an  infinitely 
h%her  and  finer  face  than  that  with  which 
the  paUic  were  so  familiar.  A  low  mnr- 
mnr  of  sari^ise  and  expectancy  followed 
the  applaose  which  accompanied  his  first 
exit 

Selma's  best  opportonity  in  the  first  act 
— a  love  scene — ^followed  immediately  upon 
fft^  and  worked  the  pit  into  a  state  of  en- 
thusiasm which  was  all  for  Sehna  herself, 
and  was  in  no  degree  lessened  by  the  fsct 
that  the  popular  young  actor  with  whom 
she  was  playing  seemed  to  be  utterly  out 
of  harmony,  not  only  with  his  Bianea,  but 
with  the  atmosphere  which  she  and  Tyrrell 
had  created.  As  ttie  piece  proceeded 
amid  growing  excitement  and  enthusiasm, 
the  pttt  of  Guido  dropped  more  and  more 
oompletely  into  the  background,  until  the 
climax  was  felt  by  the  audience  to  lie  in 
the  hat  interview  between  Bianea  and  the 
monk.  It  was  a  k>ng  scene,  beginning 
very  quietly,  with  intense  self-restraint  on 
the  part  of  the  man,  and  hopeless  pathos 
on  the  part  of  the  woman,  and  with  the 
first  wmis,  uttered  by  TyrreU,  a  strange 
hush  fell  on  the  theatre.  The  two  were 
alone  together  on  the  stage;  andwitheach 
word  either  spoke,  with  each  breath  either 
drew,  the  other  seemed  to  gain  intenser 
sjmpatiiy  and  fire,  to  touch  greater  heights 
of  passion  and  perceptioa  Of  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  in  the  crowded  auditorium 
— fashionable  boxes  and  stalls,  and  un- 
fJMhiopable  pit  and  gallery  held  and  shaken 
ftlike — the  attention  of  every  individual 
eonoentrated  breathlessly  upon  them ; 


and  as  the  scene  went  oo,  gaining  in  ex- 
citement and  tragic  intensity  with  every 
moment,  there  was  hardly  one  among  the 
rapt,  strongly-moved  faces  that  did  not 
lose  somet^ng  of  its  own  individuality  to 
catch  something  of  the  vivid  emotion  on 
which  each  man  and  woman  was  intent 
At  last,  on  a  final  passionate  cry  which 
rang  long  in  the  ears  of  every  one  who 
heara  it,  the  curtain  fell — fell  on  a  silence 
and  stillneu  absolutely  unbrokea  A  long- 
drawn  breath  was  audible  throughout  the 
house,  and  then  such  an  uproar  and 
clamour  of  applause  arose  that  the  air 
seemed  to  rock  and  vibrate  with  it 
Shaken  out  of  their  apathy,  and  carried 
away  on  the  rush  of  popular  enthusiMiUf 
stalls  and  boxes  united  with  tiie  pit  in  a 
deafening  tumult  of  applause.  Again  and 
again  Tyrrell,  with  a  strangely-moved  and 
excited  face,  led  Selma  before  the  curtain, 
again  and  again  as  they  disappeared  from 
sight  the  cheers  broke  out  afresh. 

"I  didn't  thfaik  he  had  it  in  him," 
observed  the  old  oitic  who  had  commented 
on  Tyrrell^s  first  scene  as  he  found  himself 
in  the  general  movement  standing  next 
Julian  Heriot,  who  was  a  friend  of  his. 

**  Very  fine,"  was  the  reply. 

**  They  must  have  made  alot  of  money," 
continued  the  older  man,  who  had  been 
more  moved  than  he  cared  to  acknowledge 
to  himsel£  "  Coming  up  to  Miss  Tyrrell's 
box,  Heriot  t  I  see  the  Duchess  is  leaving 
her.  Happen  to  notice  that  philanthropist 
after  the  second  act  She  was  receiraig 
congratulations  as  though  she'd  done  some- 
thi]^  wonderful  herself  1 " 

'*I  saw  her,"  answered  Julian  Heriot 
"No,  I'm  going  round,  I  think.  Ah! 
there  is  Lady  Latter" — ^bowing  as  he 
spolro — *'what  won't  that  woman  wear, 
I  wonder  1" 

He  turned  away  with  a  slight  gesture  of 
teewell,  and  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd.  The  green  room,  when  he 
eventually  found  his  way  thither,  was  fall 
of  people,  who  stood  about  in  eager, 
excited  groups,  lingering  to  discuss  the 
altogether  unusual  nature  of  the  perform- 
ance. TyrreU,  still  in  his  monk's  dress, 
was  receiving  congratulations  on  all  aides, 
and  in  the  quarter  of  an  hour  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  curtain  fell,  his  face  had 
altered  considerably.  The  enthudasm  and 
fire  so  strange  to  it  had  nearly  died  away, 
and  hii  eyes  were  harder  and  more 
cynical  thsu  usuaL  He  turned,  with  a 
slight^  hard  smile,  as  Julian  Heriot  said : 

**1  congratulate  you,  TyrreU." 
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''Manv  thanks,  my  desr  fellow/'  he 
answered.    "  It's  a  fine  i^ay,  Isn't  it  1 " 

"It  was  a  fine  performanoe,"  answered 
Heriot,  his  eyes  wandering  round  the 
room. 

Another  man  elaimed  Tyrrell's  attention 
at  the  moment,  and  Heriot's  eyes  con- 
sequently remabed  free  to  wander ;  bat  he 
did  not  exercise  the  privilege.  Their  first 
ezoorsion  had  told  him  what  he  wanted  to 
know,  and  he  drew  back  and  stood  ap- 
parently waitmg. 

"She  went  straight  to  her  room,  didn't 
shet "  a  giri's  voice  behfaid  him  said  in  a 
moment  <*  Knocked  herself  to  pieces,  I 
sapposa.  She  won't  come  in  now,  I  shodd 
thmk." 

Julian  Herlot  glanced  sharply  round, 
and  saw  that  the  speaker  was  Nora  Glynn, 
who  had  been  kindly  endeavonring  to 
restore  the  crestfallen  Mr.  Bevan's  faith  in 
the  stability  of  things  in  general  bv  aa- 
soring  him  very  prettily  and  eonvincingly 
that  the  success  of  the  afternoon  had,  in 
reality,  been  made— ^ as  seemed  most 
probable  and  natural  in  his  eyes— ^by 
himself. 

*' Tyrrell  sud  something  about  her 
coming  in  when  she  had  changed  her 
dress,"  he  answered  her  now.  '*  That's 
what  everybody  is  waiting  for,  I  suppose. 
Not  quite  good  enouffh,  is  it  t  But  of  course 
it  isn't  for  me  to  mue  a  move.  She  won't 
show  after  all,  I  suppose,"  he  added,  as  a 
maid  entered  the  room,  said  a  few  words 
to  Tyrrell,  and  dfaappeared. 

A  general  movement  ensued,  Tyrrell 
having  made  it  known  that  Miss  Malet 
was  not  to  be  personally  congratulated,  and 
in  a  little  while  Julian  Heriot,  the  only  man 
left,  offered  in  his  turn  to  shake  hands 
with  Tyrrell.  But  the  latter  stopped 
him. 

"Don't  go,  Heriot,"  he  said.  "Oome 
into  my  room  and  tell  me  how  you  liked 
the  piece.  Nonsense,  you're  never  in  a 
hurry.    Come  along ! " 

He  opened  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  at 
the  same  moment^  alcmg  the  passage  which 
led  to  the  stage-door,  came  Selma,  in  the 
dress  of  daily  life,  followed  hy  her  maid. 
She  came  up  to  Tyrrell  with  a  quick  ex- 
clamation, and  stopped  herself  on  seeing 
Heriot  bdiind  h^™, 

'*  You've  been  quick,"  said  IVrrell, 
adding,  as  she  showed  no  signs  of  ever 
having  seen  Heriot  before — Shaving,  indeed, 
completely  forgotten  him,  "you  and 
Heriot  have  met  before,  I  think.'^ 
She  held  out  her  hand  then  with  a  little 


graceful  gesture  of  apology,  and  he  said, 
looking  at  her  as  he  spoke  with  eyes  which 
showed  not  only  more  admiration,  but 
more  respect  than  was  usually  to  be  read 
in  his  face: 

''I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  congratulating  you, 
Miss  Malet.  I  won't  try  to  tell  you  the 
effect  you  made  on  me." 

"Tou  are  very  kind,"  said  Selma, 
quietly,  looking  at  him  with  a  composure 
and  self-possession  which  struck  Tyrrell 
with  surprise. 

There  was  no  colour  in  her  cheeks,  her 
eyes  were  grave  and  steady,  and  her  voice 
perfectly  even.  Her  whole  manner  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  received  congratulations  after  her 
first  success,  and  suggested  a  woman, 
rather  than  the  girlidi  Selma  he  thon^t 
he  knew*. 

"Tou  have  done  a  splendid  piece  of 
work,"  continued  Heriot.  "I  am  not  as 
a  rule  enthusiastic.  Miss  Malet,  and  the 
conventional  phrases  are  painf fUly  mooo- 
tonous ;  but  I  do  know  good  work  when  I 
see  it,  and  I  know  what  it  means.  I  envy 
you. 

'<Tou  are  very  kmd,"  said  Selma  again, 
but  this  time  with  a  smile  of  grateful  ac- 
ceptance. Then  she  held  out  her  hand, 
saying,  ''Good  night!  Good  night,  Mr. 
TyTtSl  1 "  and  passed  on  down  the  passage 
out  of  their  sight 

There  was  to  be  no  psriormance  that 
evening,  and  Humphrey  had  made  an  en- 
gagement to  dine  at  his  dub,  thinki 


Uiat  Helen  and  Sehna  would  like  to 
the  evening  alone  together. 

Helen,  remembering  Selma's  excitement 
and  subsequent  reaction  after  her  first 

Spearance,  had  been  a  litUe  uneasy  as  to 
lat  frame  of  mind  the  evening  mi^ht 
find  her  sister  in,  and  she  had  been  im- 
mensely relieved  when  Selma  arrived 
home  quite  composed,  and  apparently 
quietly  satiated,  to  lie  very  stuf  for  an 
hour  with  steady  eyes,  which  never  closed, 
and  then  to  respond  cheerfully  to  all 
Helen's  enthusiasm.  She  was  ao  cheerful, 
and  her  lovely  &ce  was  so  free  from  any 
trace  of  anxiety,  that  it  seemed  to  Hden, 
when  she  had  finally  exhausted  her  com- 
ments on  the  pttf  ormance,  and  they  were 
sitting  alone  together  in  the  studio  after 
dinner,  that  this  was  the  moment  of  all 
others  when  the  news  of  Boger's  return 
would  make  the  least  painful  inqpteesion 
possible  upon  her.  She  revolved  the  ques- 
tion in  her  mind  for  several  moments, 
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daring  which  Sehna  lay  back  in  her  chair, 
silent  and  motionless ;  and  then  die  said, 
tentatively : 

**  IVe  something  to  say  to  yon,  dear, 
and  I  don't  quite  know  how  to  say  it  best" 

With  a  swiftk  abmpt  movement,  Sehna 
turned  her  eyes  upon  her  sister  for  a 
moment^  and  tamed  them  back  again  ap<m 
the  fire. 

''Tes,*' she  said. 

Helen  rose  from  her  chair,  and  went  to 
kned  down  bedde  her. 

"It's  aboat — Boger,  dear,"  she  said,  tir- 
ing to  see  her  sister's  face,  which  was  m' 
shdidow,  and  missing  the  movement  of  the 
slender  hand  which  lay  on  the  arm  of  the 
chdr.    "  He's  coming  home,  Selma." 

There  was  no  answer  and  no  movement^ 
and  Helen,  following  her  own  train  of 
thoaght,  went  on,  earnestly  : 

'^  Ah,  my  dear,  try  to  forgive  yonrseU 
Toa  coaldn't  help  it  ^  Oh,  think  of  how 
yoa  felt  this  afternoon,  and  believe  tiiat 
yoa  coaldn't  help  it  Be  reasonable, 
darling  I  Selma,heisso  anxtoas  that  yoa 
should  pat  it  all  away.  He  says  he — he  is 
quite  c(mtent,  and  he  knows  that  you  were 
quite  r^ht,  and  he  wants  so  much  to  put 
things  straight  between  you  and  auntie. 
Dear,  he  wanta  you  to  see  him." 

"To see  him!" 

The  words  rang  fai  Helen's  ears  as  a  cry 
of  intolerable  shame,  and  she  put  her  arms 
round  Selma,  and  held  her  tightly. 

*'  It  would  be  dreadful  just  for  the  first, 
I  know,  my  dearest^"  she  said ;  *'  but  it 
will  be  so  much,  much  better  irfterwards. 
Ton  can't  either  of  you  really  get  over  it 
while  there  is  a  burrier  between  us  and 
auntie  and  all  of  them.  If  he  is  pre- 
pared to  put  it  all  away,  and  settle  down 
to  be  your  friend,  you  can't  refuse  to  meet 
him,  ai^  in  a  few  months  it  wjll  all  be 
almost  as  if  there  had  never  been  any 
trouWe." 

"I  can't  refuse  1" 

"How  can  you,  Selma t"  returned 
Helen,  tenderly  but  firmly,  with  a  sense 
that  thouffh  Selma  thought  her  very  cruel, 
such  crudty  was  necessary,  and  kindly. 
'<  He  is  getting  over  it,  and  it  would  hurt 
him  all  over  again.  You'll  get  quite  used 
to  it,  dear.    Tm  sure  you  wm." 

Tuere  was  a  sharp,  sudden  movement, 
and  Selma  drew  herself  out  of  Helen's 
arms  and  stood  up. 

"  I — ^I  must  think,  Helen,"  she  said,  and 
her  face,  as  the  lamp-light  fell  on  it,  was 
white  and  drawa  "  Don't — don't  mhid  if 
I  go  to  bed  now.    I'm^tired." 


And  Helen,  left  alone,  wondered,  first, 
whether  her  sister  would  ever  forgive  her- 
self, and  then  whether  she  would  have  felt 
it  less,  after  all,  if  she  had  heard  of  Soger's 
return  on  some  other  occasion. 

"I  thought  her  pleasure  in  her  success 
would  take  off  her  attention,"  she  sighed  to 
hersell 


SUNDAY    WITH    THE 
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This  Sunday,  at  all  events,  a  truce  of 
warring  factions  would  seem  to  have  been 
proclaimed.  The  omnibuses,  running  again 
after  the  late  strike,  give  a  cheerful  aspect 
to  the  streets,  and  a  general  content  and  a 
disposition  to  be  jolly  seem  to  lull  all 
thraatening  elements  of  socie^  to  repose. 
Just  now,  too,  Hyde  Park  is  at  its  brightest 
and  best  The  fljwering  shrubs  are  in 
the  fullest  bloom,  and  diversify  the  lawn, 
all  in  the  brightest  green,  with  masses  of 
glowing  colour ;  the  Serpentine  glitters  in 
silvery  sheen  among  the  Aill  leafage  of  the 
trees.  We  are  all  in  that  happy  dbpositioii 
described  by  a  late  eminent  prelate  from 
an  episcopal  standpoint,  **  when  a  curate 
might  play  with  him."  In  default  of 
curates,  a  good  many  of  us  are  disposed  to 
romp  about  with  the  laundresses.  Though 
the  greater  number  prefer  tiie  absolute 
rest  and  quietude  ci  a  shady  nook,  where, 
prone  on  the  grass,  Harry  kicks  his  heels 
in  the  air,  and  exchanges  playful  badinage 
with  the  lively  Amaryllis.  In  fact,  the 
turf  ia  pretty  well  carpeted  with  such 
recumbent  figures;  while  at  the  salient 
points  abuttiil^  on  the  lines  of  procesrion, 
rows  upon  rows  of  the  green  chaLrs  familiar 
to  the  frequenters  of  the  Park  are  filled 
with  more  conventional  sightseers. 

It  is  the  ladies'  demonstration  that  we 
are  awaiting,  and  the  female  element  ia 
well  represented,  although  not  in  over- 
whelming proportions.  The  elderly  woman 
in  the  short,  bombazine  skirts,  black 
diawl,  and  faded  Uack  bonnet ;  the  bure- 
armed  woman,  in  a  cotton  gown,  and 
battered,  straw  hat,  with  an  eye  artistically 
coloured  by  some  of  her  affectionate 
kindred,  represent  the  veterans  of  the 
washing  brigade ;  while  knots  of  two  or 
three  girls  togetiier,  arm  in  arm,  with 
towering  hats,  and  sweeping  feathers,  and 
brilliant^  if  tamifihed,  costumes,  all  sing- 
ingi  laughing,  or  talking  their  loudest,  are 
fairly  good  specimens  of  the  laundry  girl 
of  the  period. 
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Bat  there  are  bandreds  of  groups  of 
nioe,  pleasant  looking  girls,  with  their  at- 
tendant swains,  smart  maid  -  servants, 
abundance  of  work-girls  of  all  kinds,  with 
others  of  higher  soiSal  statns.  And  in  all 
the  feminine  crowd,  it  Is  not  diffioolt  to 
recognise  a  certain  feeling  of  solidarity,  so 
to  say — a  real  and  tffdctive  sympathy, 
which  giyes  a  certain  importance  to  this 
woman's  demonstration.  There  is  a  We 
come  into  existence  among  womankind, 
spelt  with  a  capital  W.  There  is  the  kind 
of  awakening  among  them,  which  camenpon 
civilised  man  just  a  century  aga  It  is  all 
quite  up  to  date;  and  one  has  the  feeling  on 
this  joyous  summer  day  of  assisting  at  one 
of  these  immense  sympathetic  movements, 
such  as  gathered  people  together  in  popular 
fdtes  and  rejoicings  when  the  Revolu- 
tion was  as  yet  in  its  joyous  infancy. 
Such  is  now  the  happy  state  of  the 
woman's  revolution.  Its  *' Marseillaise  " 
has  yet  to  be  composed,  its  Carmag- 
nole to  be  danced,  while  the  laun- 
dry women  may  represent  for  us  the 
vivacious  females  of  that  interesting 
period.  Anyhow,  like  the  aristocrats  of 
other  days,  the  masculine  part  of  the  com- 
munity is  helping  to  celebrate  its  future 
downfall  with  happy  unanimity.  Working 
men  in  their  Sunday  best,  and  City  clerks 
in  their  better  still,  with  soldiers  by  scores 
and  scores,  and  jolly  old  veterans  from 
Chelsea,  brightening  up  the  scene  with 
tiieir  scarlet  tunics;  men  of  fashion,  too, 
artists  also,  and  actors — all  are  looking  out 
for  the  woman's  procession. 

But  even  before  the  procession  arrives, 
we  may  see  that  there  is  a  considerable 
contingent  of  our  laundresses  already  on 
the  ground.  Coming  along,  the  omnibuses 
were  full  of  them,  and  mostly  of  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  profession:  starchers,  and 
ironers,  and  others  of  the  multifarious 
divisions  of  such  labour,  who  make  what 
they  call  good  money,  and  are  as  sharp, 
and  independent,  and  practical  as  you 
please,  without  sharing  the  boibterous 
high  spirits  of  the  ordinary  girl  And  it 
was  pleasant  to  see  how,  in  the  more  aristo- 
cratic quarters,  where  elegantly-dressed 
women  and  children  and  their  lords  and 
masters  were  strolling  towards  park  or 
gttrdeup,  the  general  attention  was  fixed 
upon  the  more  or  less  demonstrative  pas- 
sengers; the  men  looking  in  a  quizzical 
kind  of  wonder,  as  on  a  convoy  of  strange 
animals;  but  the  women,  with  more  ap- 
preciative interest,  and  the  children,  too, 
accordbg  to  their  kind,  separating  family 


interests  as  it  were,  and  ranging  them- 
selves on  sides,  as  with  opposing  mterests 
of  he  and  she. 

And  for  a  pleasant  companion  on  a  short 
journey  give  us  a  smart,  capable  young 
woman  from  a  laundry.  How  'cute  she  is, 
and  fresh  as  well  as  free  in  her  remarks, 
without  veneration  for  anybody — least  of 
all  for  the  boss^r  for  anything.  But 
she  has  a  good  feeling  for  'Hhe  young 
ladies  "  who  come  round  and  try  to  make 
friends  with  the  ^irls,  mixed  with  some 
amusement  at  their  artless  ways.  These 
and  "  our  Liz,"  who,  it  seems,  is  "  a  curious 
one,"  afford  her  a  continual  fund  of  amuse- 
ment and  of  pleasant  littie  stories  such  as 
the  following : 

»<  One  of  our  young  ladies  brings  me  a 
paper  for  us  to  jine  something,  a  sister- 
hood of  something,  and  asts  me  to  stick  ft 
up  in  the  shop.  Liz  comes  in,  and  she 
must  know  all  about  it,  of  course. 
'  What's  this  they  want  us  to  jinel'  says 
she.  'Oh,  it's  preaching,'  says  ona  '  Oh, 
I  shan't  jine  for  no  preaching,'  says  Lfz. 
<  No,  it  ain't,  it's  teetotal,'  says  another 
gaL  'Well,'  says  Liz,  'I  ain't  so  much 
affainst  that;  but  not  too  uudous  like.' 
Then  she  comes  to  me.  *  It's  a  bean-feast, 
Liz,'  says  L  '  Lots  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
jolly  games  all  through.'  '  Oh,  that's  your 
sort,'  says  Liz,  '  put  me  down  to  jine  for 
that  right  away.' " 

With  such  stories  as  this — which  happfly 
sums  up  the  characteristics  of  the  laundry 
girl — how  short  seemed  the  journey  to  the 
Park! 

But  for  all  the  joke  about  "  our  Lfz,"  it 
is  certain  that  many  excellent  women  are 
doing  good  work  among  the  laundry  girls, 
who  more  perhaps  than  any  other  class  of 
women  workers  need  a  little  humanising 
influence  among  them.  A  certain  reck- 
lessness of  bearing  and  conduct  seems  to 
be  traditional  among  them. 

Yet  some  women  have  left  the  wash- 
tub  to  rise  to  high  fame  and  fortune, 
such  as  Moll  Clarges,  who  married  General 
Monk,  and  was  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Albemarle.  And  there  are  thousands  of 
honest  women  who  carry  on  the  business 
on  their  own  account,  with  daughters  per- 
haps who  take  their  share  in  the  work,  and 
who,  with  much  labour,  make  a  fab  living 
out  of  i^,  and  even  acquire  money,  unless, 
as  often  happens,  there  is  some  worthless 
hanger-on  in  the  way  of  husband  and  son, 
to  squander  the  earnings  and  ill-treat  the 
workers.  In  truth,  M.  Zola's  picture  of  the 
Parisian  laundry  might  often  be  matched 
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in  the  London  laondry,  and  with  details  of 
a  rougher  and  more  brutal  sort 

But  it  Is  the  women  in  the  public 
laundries  whose  condition  calls  for  the 
friendly  aid  of  their  fellow  women.  They 
work  hard|  poor  creatures;  and  though  they 
get  good  wages,  yet  the  business,  in  London 
esp^ially,  is  one  so  much  of  times  and 
seasons^  that  the  less  skilled  hands  are 
often  for  Icmg  periods  out  of  employment, 
when  their  condition  is  pitiable  indeed. 
Then  the  unhealthy  conditions  under 
which  they  work  often  indoce  a  passion 
for  stnmg  drink,  and  with  such  a  craving 
the  poor  laundry  girl  sinks  lower  and 
lower,  and  makes  an  evil  end  at  last,  in 
the  infirmary  of  workhouse  or  prison. 

Well,  there  is  something  to  see  at  last 
The  trades-union  men  hare  filed  in  with 
their  banners  flaunting  before  tiiem. 
There  is  no  bumfaig  question  on  hand,  and 
this  is  a  kind  of  holidajr  display,  with 
everybody  inclined  to  enjoy  the  bright 
sunshine,  and  the  pleasant  shade.  And 
now  come  the  laundresses,  humble  in  the 
way  of  bands  and  banners,  and  marching 
anyhow— jumping,  dancing,  and  romping 
along,  and  mixed  up  with  roughish  sweet- 
hearts and  companions.  There  is  no  over- 
condng  the  irresistible  gaiety  of  heart  of 
these  laundry  girls  or  their  tendency  to 
regard  everything  as  a  screanung  joke.  Few 
of  the  girls  are  of  good  physique.  '*  Labor 
omnia  vincit,"  sav  the  banners,  and  female 
beauty  it  certainly  conquers  and  destroys. 
Bound-shouldered  and  narrow-chested  from 
constant  stooping  over  their  work  are  the 
best  and  most  industrious  of  the  laundry 
girls,  while  the  elder  ones  look  broken  and 
haggard*  But  all  are  merry  enough,  and 
seem  to  enjoy  the  procession  and  the  P^rk 
asarealgood  treat 

The  procession  is  all  very  well;  but  what 
pleases  the  most  is  an  animated  representa- 
tion of  washinff  day  on  a  coal  lorry  which 
the  res;ular  coJman's  horse  drags  placidly 
through  the  crowd.  Here  are  washing- 
tubs,  and  ironing-boards,  and  women  at 
work;  but  aU  too  merry  and  jolly  to  excite 
comndseration.  All  round  clothes  are 
hung  out  to  diy,  while  laughing  girls 
flourish  shirts  and  other  garments  in  the 
air,  for  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  these 
laundry  girls  to  be  serious. 

Even  at  the  serious  meetings  the  de- 
meanour of  die  representative  laundry 
woman  is  rather  disconcerting.  She  wiU 
have  her  jig,  and  her  romp,  and  her  joke. 
But  the  women  speakers  get  on  the  best. 
Here  is  one  of  our  young  ladies  who  is 


speaking  from  the  crowded  wagonette, 
where  tne  seamed  and  weathered  faces  of 
the  working  women  clustered  about  her 
beam  with  approval  as  they  give  the  signal 
for  tiie  cheers  which  come  freely  enough. 
No  preaching;  but  just  straightforward 
talk  which  the  girls  like;  while  our  Liz  waves 
her  embroiderod  handkerchief,  and  vows 
'<  she'll  jine  first  thing  after  the  beanfeast" 

Another  and  more  sombre  meeting  is 
going  on  close  by.  It  has  nothbg  to  do 
with  the  laundresses;  but  as  the  chief 
speaker  is  a  woman,  it  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned on  this  woman's  day.  H«re  a 
waggon  is  drawn  up  in  the  deep  shade, 
andas  a  background  are  draped  three  flags 
of  a  dull  red  hue.  A  white  tablet  close  by 
bears  the  inscription,  "Do  not  forget 
Chicago,"  with  a  list  of  names  recorded  as 
martvrs — ^the  names  of  those  who  were  exe- 
cuted for  throwing  dynamite  bombs  among 
the  police  of  Chicaf;o.  So  that  this  rendei* 
vous  has  something  of  an  iiitemational 
character.  The  audience,  too,  is  of  the 
same  description:  German,  French, Belgian, 
Swiss,  with  a  sprinkling  of  stolid,  unex- 
plosive  English. 

<'We,  the  Anarchists  of  London," 
begins  a  speaker,  who  mentions  comrade 
this  and  comrade  the  other,  and  whose 
panacea  for  social  ills  seems  to  be  a  strike 
of  everybody  against  everything.  No  one 
cares  to  object;  but  the  remedy  is  too 
mild,  so  the  shiugs  and  muttered  remarks 
seem  to  intimate,  to  be  making  a  fuss 
about  But  presently  a  really  interesting 
figure  appears :  a  woman,  tall  and  gaunt, 
in  scanty  black  drapery,  with  the  face  of  a 
sibyl  gone  into  vears,  but  with  eyes  that 
bum  with  inextinguishaUe  fire.  Here  is 
one  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  any  how. 
Emotion  quivers  on  her  tongue,  and  parses 
like  a  wave  to  the  very  ends  of  her  long, 
sinewy  fingers.  She  speaks  in  French, 
with  the  resonant  accent  of  old  Gaul,  and 
her  voice  quivers  as  if  under  the  burden  of 
the  inert  souls  whom  she  strives  to  stir — 
in  vain.  This  might  be  the  shade  of  one 
of  the  old  Bevolutionary  women  who 
marched  so  proudly  to  the  scaffold.  This 
woman  would  march  as  proudly,  too,  that 
way,  for  she  is  Louise  Michel  But  a 
cynical  age  declines  to  offer  her  the  final 
martyrdom. 

<<  My  !  what  have  we  here  t "  cries  Lis, 
who  rushes  tempestuously  from  one  scene 
to  another.  "  French,  Is  it,  lor  1  I  ain't 
going  to  jine  for  learning  French  1 "  and 
away  she  goes  to  seek  some  other  banner 
under  which  to  enlist 
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And  now  the  banners  themBelvea  are 
packing  np  and  going  away,  and  the  yaat 
crowd  begins  by  common  consent  to  dis- 
perse, as  a  day  is  coming  to  an  end,  which, 
in  spite  of  a  few  dark  shadows  here  and 
there,  has  mn  out  bright  and  joyous  to  the 
last.  It  is  a  good  omen  for  the  women, 
whe^er  of  the  laundry  or  otherwise. 


A  WEEK  ON  A  MOORLAND  FARM. 

My  farm,  to  which  I  resort  when  the 
relaxing  air  of  the  South  Devon  coast — 
where  I  reside — makes  me  feel  the  need 
of  a  tonic,  lies  within  a  measurable  distance 
of  the  little  town  of  Moreton  Hampstead — 
that  moor-town  which  must  surely  be  a 
very  distant  cousin  of  its  metropolitan 
namesake.  When  I  say  my,  farm,  I  do 
not  mean  mine  by  right  of  possession,  but 
by  right  of  the  usufruct  I  enjoy  of  the 
health  -  giving  breezes  which  play,  and 
sometimes  storm,  round  its  thatched 
gables.  In  point  of  fact,  it  forms  a  portion 
of  the  noble  inheritance  which  has  lately 
passed  from  the  heir  of  all  the  Oourtenays 
to  the  representative  of  the  great  firm 
which  diseeminates  throughout  the  land 
the  most  recent  productions  of  tiie  great 
controlling  force  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Dartmoor  in  early  March  is  decidedly 
bracing;  but  when,  <m  the  third,  I  walked 
up  to  Brenton  Farm,  bag  in  hand,  from  the 
station,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
we  were  shortly  to  be  plunged  into  an 
Arctic  winter.  The  lambing  season  was 
in  full  swing  when  I  arrived,  and  I  found 
my  friend,  farmer  Grodbeer,  on  his  kneen, 
administering  nutriment  from  a  baby's 
feeding-bottle  to  a  weakly  lamb,  whose 
mother  had  died.  The  trapper,  with  some 
forty  traps  suspended  from  his  shoulders, 
was  just  starting  for  the  gorse-covered  hills 
behind  the  farm ;  he  gets  a  fee  of  twopence- 
halfpenny  for  every  rabbit  he  brings  to 
the  farmer,  who  sends  them  off  to  Leicester 
— whose  radical  inhabitants  appear  to  have 
a  great  penchant  for  '*  lapin  au  natureL" 

On  the  field  in  front  of  the  house  I  see  a 
lame  gander,  and  some  dozen  turkeys, 
making  believe  to  sup  off  the  grass,  which, 
in  these  stem  latitudes,  has  not  yet  begun 
to  shoot.  The  abundant  root-crop  of  last 
autumn,  although  sadly  interfered  with  by 
the  December  frosts,  has  to  supply  food 
for  the  sheep  and  bullocks. 

Although  trout-fishing  begins  on  the 
second  of  March,  I  will  not  court  an  attack 


ot  rheumatic  fever  for  the  sake  of  the  few 
black  and  lanky  fish  I  should  decoy.  I 
therefore  leave  the  Teign  and  its  tributaries 
severely  alone,  and  spend  my  time  in 
rambline  over  the  moor. 

I  looic  up  my  friend,  Squire  Stamp, 
kindliest  of  men,  and  most  energetic  of 
farmers,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many 
a  ffood  day's  sport  in  the  little  stream 
which  flows  through  the  grounds  of  his 
picturesque  domain.  Whilom  a  planter 
in  India  in  the  time  of  the  great  Mutiny, 
he  now  devotes  hb  industi^  and  talents 
to  developing  the  resources  of  his  Devon- 
shire property.  What  a  change  from  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  Bengal  to  the  breezy 
heights  of  Daxtmoor ! 

On  my  way  I  pass  the  village  mole- 
catcher,  setting  his  snares  in  the  meadom 
for  his  tiny  quan^,  and  scattering  their 
hillocks  with  an  ''armed"  heel  I  ask 
him  if  he  skins  them.  He  says:  "  No,  sir, 
I  never  skins  them,  I  hangs  them  up." 
He  appears  rather  to  resent  the  question, 
and  repeats,  somewhat  disdainfully :  **  No, 
sir,  I  never  skins  them."  His  modest 
tariff  is  three-halfpence  per  mole.. 

I  find  Squire  Stamp  with  sleeve  turned 
back,  and  bare  arm,  feeding  a  threshing- 
machine,  and  illustrating  the  old  adage 
that  an  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  ton  of 
precept.  He  is  in  tribulation  about  his 
new  steam-engine,  one  (d  ^e  cylinders  of 
the  boUer  has  burst,  and  asks  if  I  wUl  ex- 
amine it  f  for  in  these  out  of  the  way  regions 
even  amateur  aid  is  not  to  be  despised.  The 
ensine-man  shows  me  the  faulty  pipe,  I 
look  wise,  but  alas !  hydrodynamics  were 
not  included  in  my  curriculum,  and  I  am 
not  able  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
matter. 

On  another  day  I  wander  off  over  the 
hills  through  the  Fingle  Woods  to  Fingle 
Bridge,  where,  in  the  mighty  chasm  cleft 
by  nature,  the  River  Teign  dashes  onward 
to  the  sea ;  that  Teign  which  our  ancestors 
laid  under  such  heavy  toll  to  jwovide 
the  nomenclature  of  the  district^  as  wit- 
ness ^Teignmouth,  Teigngrace,  Teignbead^ 
Teigncombe,  Bishopsteignton,  Eingsteign- 
ton,  Drewsteignton,  Stoke-in-TeignhsAd, 
Oombe-in-Teignhead,  and  so  on.  At  the 
foot  of  the  gorge  I  am  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  reminder  of  the  existence  of 
the  touristy  in  the  shape  of  a  l»and-new 
notice  board,  on  which  I  read  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  carelessness  of  a  picnic 
party  having  resulted  in  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  twenty  acres  of  oak  coppice,  no  fires 
are  allowed  to  be  lighted  in  the  woods  on 
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the  Earl  of  Devon's  estate  at  Moreton 
Hampstead.  What  .a  erand  tight  the 
bammg  of  a  twenty-aored  coppice  on  these 
kmely  hillsides  must  he  I  Aiter  a  month's 
drought  such  as  we  have  jost  passed 
thioogfai  how  easy  it  wocdd  l>e  to  repeat 
the  experiment.  Bat  no!  Avaont*  the 
temptation  !  I  will  Ught  no  fiie  to-day — 
although  there  woold  he  no  witnesses  of 
the  act,  save  the  buzzards  soaring  high 
over  my  head  or  the  raven  perched  on 
the  strmtedoak  on  the  diff  sida  I  revisit 
the  romantically-sitaated  little  village  of 
North  Bovey,  with  its  old  world  green  with 
the  giant  elms,  and  the  old  grey  crosp,  so 
oommon  a  feature  of  the  vflli^  mens  of 
Dartmoor ;  bat  I  am  not  in  search  of  the 
j^etaresque,  bat  am  bent  on  that  pleasare 
known  to  anglers  as  "looking  at  the 
water,**  for  the  Bovey  Is,  as  uie  gaide- 
books  tell  OS,  '^  a  noted  treat  stream,"  and 
tt  b  pleasant  to  revisit  the  scenes  of 
former  tiiamphs.  I  linger  on  the  little 
stone  bridge, 

Which  makes  a  hoary  eyebrow  to  the  stream. 

There  is  n6t  a  fish  moving,  the  air  is  too 
chilly.  There  is  a  famoas  pool  dose  by 
under  the  hollow  oak,  whence  I  startled 
the  woodpecker  from  his  nest  in  May  last. 
I  eoold  not  get  my  hand  into  the  opening, 
ft  was  too  smalL  If  yoa  follow  the  stream 
ap,  yoa  will  find  a  saccession  of  natural 
Mdgee,  fcmned  by  fallen  trees,  extending 
from  bank  to  bank.  There  are  few 
aerobatie  feats  more  difficalt  of  ezecation 
than  to  cross  one  of  these  with  a  twelve- 
foot  troat-rod  in  year  hand,  idifle  a  steady 
moor  mist  b  fallixig. 

On  another  oc^on  I  make  for  Doc- 
oombei  a  little,  oatlying  hamlet,  some 
three  mBee  off,  the  manor  of  which  was 
given  by  William  de  Tracey,  one  of  the 
marderers  of  Thomas  A'Becket,  to  the 
chnreh  of  Oanterbary,  as  an  oblation — it 
bekmsed  to  It  till  qolte  recently,  I  know 
not  whether  it  does  so  stiU.  The  name 
smrvivee  in  Bovey  Tracey,  a  neighboar- 
hoig  townlet  Hard  by  is  the  Blackstone 
Boek,  conspicaoas  by  its  size  and  coloar 
among  the  coontlees  sarroanding  tors.  A 
flight  <rf  steps,  protected  by  a  handrail, 
leads  to  the  sammit  I  ascend  with  hat 
in  hand — it  osaally  blows  half  a  gale  ap 
hers.  On  top  is  a  rock  basin  filled  wi^ 
rain-water,  in  which  yoa  might  have  a 
comfortaUe  bath.  Here  it  Is  that  Good 
King  Arthor  took  his  stand  when  he 
played  Us  memorable  game  of  qaoits  with 
his  gliostly  enemy  on  Hel-tor.    Onwards  I 


trace  my  steps  to  Hennock,  where  is  the 
fine  artificial  lake  formed  to  supply  Torquay 
—  distant  about  eighteen  miles  —  with 
water.  It  already  affords  the  best  trout- 
fishing  in  the  county.  In  it  last  year  one 
angler  caught  three  hundred  and  fifty 
fisD,  weighing  three  hundred  and  fif^ 
pounds. 

On  Sunday  I  wend  my  way  to  the  old 
parish  church  of  Moreton  Hampstead, 
past  the  grey  Tau  Cross,  and  the  venerable 
lime  known  as  the  "  dancing  tree,"  where 
the  young  men  and  maidens  used  to  foot  a 
measure  on  a  temporary  platform  built 
among  the  branches.  In  its  present  con- 
dition the  tree  would  scarcely  afford  a 
secure  ball-room,  and  the  dancixig  has  been 
riven  up.  In  the  interior  of  the  church 
me  modem  restorer  has  stayed  his  hand — 
we  are,  as  of  ^oldi  securely  boxed  up  in  our 
high  pews ;  the  singers,  male  and  female, 
are  perched  up  in  the  ^at  gallery  behind 
us;  the  vast,  old-faahioned  pulpit  which 
dominates  the  congregation  is  surmounted 
by  a  gigantic  sounding-board,  suspended 
by  three  rusty  chains  from  a  hook  in 
the  ceiling,  and  I  am  in  terror  during  the 
sermon  lest  one  of  these  should  give  way, 
and  in  the  collapse  the  curate  be  ez- 
tlneuished — ^the  vicar  is  oM  and  Infirm, 
ana  does  not  mount  to  this  dizzy  height. 

The  service  over,  I  exunine  in  the 
chancel  the  tombstones  of   the   French 

Erisoners  from  neighbouring  Princetown, 
uried  here  at  the  dose  of  the  Great  War. 
The  names  can  scarcely  be  deciphered ;  but 
the  dates,  1810-1811,  show  the  cause 
which  led  to  the  incarceration  of  poor 
A.  B.,  Lieutenant  de  Yaisseau,  and 
X.  T.,  Oapitalne  de  Plnfanterie  de  la 
Ltene.  Oan  we  wonder  that  French 
wnters  show  some  exasperation  at  our 
havfasg  chosen  the  bleakest  and  most  ex- 
posed site  in  England  for  the  safe  custody 
of  those  *' prisoners  and  captives''  for 
whom  we  pray  weekly  in  our  churches  t 
Perchance  some  of  these  dead  warriors 
were  victims  to  the  vigorous  climate  of 
this"vraieSib6rie.'' 

Leaving  the  church,  and  proceeding  past 
the  picturesque  old  poor-houses,  with  an 
arcaded  front  —  dated  1637 -— hideously 
whitewashed,  I  fiiid  myself  in  the 
*<  Sentry,"  a  public  recreation  sround,  ex- 
tending downwards  to  the  uttle  river 
Wray.  The  origin  of  the  name  has  baffled 
all  explanation.  Sanctuary  has  been  sug- 
gested ;  but  seems  Inadequate. 

Black  Monday  has  come,  and  to-morrow 
my  little  holiday  Is  at  an  end;  the  wind 
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U  north-east,  and  a  few  flakes  of  snow  are 
fallbg  as  Mrs.  Grodbeer  comes  in,  with  her 
arms  filled  with  brushwood  and  gnarled 
gorse-roots,  to  replenish  the  fire  on  the 
yast  stone  hearth  in  my  "  living  room."  I 
suggest  that  perhaps,  after  all,  I  may  be 
snowed  up. 

She  replies,  laughingly:  "Not  likely, 
sir,  at  this  time  of  year." 

The  landscape  is  rapidly  assuming  a 
wintry  appearance ;  the  wind,  too,  appears 
to  have  an  ominons  persistence  in  pene- 
trating through  every  crevice  of  my  room. 
At  five  o'clock  it  is  almost  dark ;  so  Uiick 
is  the  screen  of  falling  snow  between  the 
grey  clouds  and  the  whitened  fields,  that 
the  setting  sun  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  We 
are  evidently  in  for  a  rough  night. 

In  the  morning  I  rise  betimes.  In  front 
of  my  window  an  iron  railing  divides  the 
garden  of  the  farm  from  the  fields  beyond, 
and  last  night  I  remember  noticing  a 
hencoop  in  the  corner  of  the  grass  plot — 
railing  and  coop  are  now  lost  to  view; 
nothing  meets  the  eye  but  snow — snow 
everywhere,  and  on  everything.  A  furious 
gale  is  threatening  to  blow  in  my  window, 
on  the  sill  of  which  the  snow  is  already  a 
foot  deep.  In  the  farmyard  the  snow  Ues 
in  huge  drifts;  some  one  has  been  at- 
tempting to  open  communication  with  the 
bam  on  the  other  side ;  but  the  little  path 
is  rapidly  filling  up  again.  Of  the  farm- 
labourers,  only  one,  Mr&  Godbeer  tells 
me,  bas  come  to  his  work;  this  faithful 
Abdiel  has  to  feed  the  horses,  and  recog- 
nises this  obligation.  The  others,  she 
says,  *'  don't  care  to  come  when  it  does 
not  suit  them."  And  although  their  pre- 
sence here  is  desirable  now.  the  restless 
spirit  of  the  times  has  so  far  contaminated 
them  that  they  "strike  "  against  the  snow. 
Mr.  Oodbeer  has  been  up  tul  night  diggins 
his  ewes  and  lambs  out  of  the  snow ;  and 
with  his  one  loyal  adherent  is  still  engaged 
in  the  task.  Not  only  have  tbe  sheep  to 
be  dug  out,  but  a  nath  must  be  cleared  for 
tiliem  from  the  hul-side  to  the  farm  build- 
ings, where  shelter  can  be  found  for  them 
in  the  sheds.  I  hear  their  bleating ;  and 
now  the  advanced  guard  appears  on  the 
narrow  track  which  has  been  deft  for 
them  through  the  drifts.  Surely  it  was 
not  for  Uieir  innocence  only  that  our 
ancestors  termed  them  the  silly  sheep  f 

Driving  a  pig  to  market  is  not  con- 
sidered an  exhilarating  pastime;  but 
making  a  flock  of  sheep— with  lambs — ^go 
the  way  they  don't  want  to  go  in  a  blind- 
ing snow-storm,  is,  of  all  tasks,  the  most 


heart-breaking.  The  sheep  can  see  no 
reason  why,  contrary  to  custom,  they  should 
be  brought  frcmi  the  fields  where  their 
breakfast  of  roots  is  usually  served  to 
the  farm  where  apparently  there  is 
nothing  but  snow  to  eat ;  so  they  oppose 
a  passive  resistance,  and  on  a  path  ten 
inches  wide,  through  snow  three  feet  deep, 
a  passive  resistance  is  difficult  to  over- 
come. 

At  last,  Mr.  GUxlbeer,  with  a  basket  of 
sliced  mangel,  manages  to  conciliate  the 
leading  file — ^and  the  fljck  are  safely 
housed.  The  storm  continues  to  rage  with 
unabated  fury  throughout  the  day.  In  the 
afternoon,  as  our  stock  of  bread  is  exhausted, 
I  volunteer  to  go  into  the  town  for  a  fresh 
supply ;  the  road  is  impracticable,  but  by 
striking  across  the  fields  I  can  get  to  the 
railway  embankment,  and  follow  the  line 
to  the  station  which  is  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  town.  No  fear  of  bein^  run  over 
— the  engine  is  stabled  in  its  shed,  and  the 
carriage  lie  idle  in  a  siding;  there  will  be 
no  trams  to-day.  The  station-master,  his 
legs  encased  in  sturdy  flannel  bandages, 
is  pacing  the  deserted  platform ;  instead  of 
reproving  me  for  trespass,  he  helps  me  up 
with  a  friendly  hand,  and  says,  cheerily, 
"  Tou  have  had  a  rough  walk,  sir."  The 
little  road  which  leads  up  from  the 
station  is  blocked,  but  I  scramble  over  the 
potato  gardens,  where  the  porters  grow 
their  scanty  crops,  and  reach  the  baker's 
shop ;  it  is  snowed  up,  but  I  force  my  way 
in.  The  baker,  an  ex-petty  officer  of  the 
Boyal  Navy,  and  presumably  an  expert  in 
storms,  sympathises  with  my  plight — ^I  am 
sheeted  in  frozen  snow,  and  my  coat  ia 
frozen  as  hard  as  a  board.  Although 
trains  have  ceased  running,  the  telegraph 
is  still  working  to  some  places,  and  I  send 
a  message  to  explain  my  detention.  Then 
m\h  my  sack  of  bread  over  my  shoulder  I 
stagger  back  through  the  snow;  it  is 
difficult  to  breathe,  so  piercing  is  the  gale, 
and  so  incessant  the  mitraHle  which  pelts 
into  my  eyes.  I  feel  that,  if  by  some 
mishap  I  should  lose  my  footing  in  the 
snow,  it  might  be  difficult  to  struggle  ouL 
At  midnight  the  storm  ceases. 

The  next  day  is  bright  and  sunny.  The 
sight  presented  by  the  snow-drifts  is  mar- 
velous and  beautifcd.  Across  the  high 
road  are  a  succession  of  wliat,  in  military 
parlance,  would  be  termed  ''traverses," 
mounds  of  snow  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  hi^h,  extending  from  hedge  to  hedge, 
and  of  course  stopping  all  traffic.  The 
fields  have,  in  many  cases,  been  swept 
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nearly  dear  hj  the  force  of  the  harricane, 
and  ttie  snow  has  been  piled  up  wherever 
it  has  encountered  an  obstmction. 

The  rails  near  the  station  are  being 
cleared,  and  an  engine  takes  a  tmekfol  of 
porters  towards  Kewton  to  assist  in  opera- 
tions further  ap  the  line.  There  are  no 
deep  oattings,  and,  compared  with  our 
neighbours,  we  have  been  fortunate ;  so  by 
the  following  day  I  am  able  to  take  train 
for  Newton  Abbott 

My  destination  is  soon  reached ;  and  I 
terminate  my  experiences  of  the  great 
Uizaurd  of  1891 — the  most  memorable 
snow-storm  which  has  occorred  in  Devon- 
shire within  living  memory.  Memorable 
tor  its  nnseasonableness,  for  the  sadden- 
ness  with  which  it  appeared,  its  severity 
while  it  lasted,  and  the  total  interruption 
it  caused  to  traffio  by  road  and  rafl. 


A  MEDI-^VAL  PHYSICIAN. 

An  dd  chronicler  tells  the  following 
quaint  stonr  of  a  couple  of  physicians  who 
were  attached  to  the  househdd  of  Louis 
the  Ninth.  One  was  called  Deroldus,  and 
was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Amiens;  the 
other,  whose  name  has  not  been  preserved, 
let  us  designate  the  Salemitan,  because  he 
was  a  native  (A  Salerno.  Between  these 
men  of  science  arose  a  discussion,  which 
was  not  slow  to  d^enerate  into  a  quarrel 
— ^DerdUlus  taunting  the  Salemitan  with 
iffnorance  because  he  was  unable  to  ez- 
j^ain  the  Greek  names  by  which  certain 
branches  of  medidne  are  distinguished. 
The  scientific  breast,  as  we  all  know,  is 
not  inacceasible  to  the  passions  of  jealousy 
and  revenge ;  and  the  Sslemitan,  smarting 
under  the  contempt  of  his  adversanr, 
resolved  to  inflict  upon  him  mortal  punish- 
meni 

If  in  those  days  of  darkness  the  prac- 
titioners of  the  so-called  healing  art  were 
but  ill  provided  with  curative  agents, 
ibej  were  by  no  means  in  want  of  those 
whidi  kiU ;  and  one  day,  when  the  Saler- 
nitan  found  himself  at  the  King's  table 
with  Deroldus,  he  secretly  anointed  his 
finger  with  some  deadly  preparatioui  and 
contrived  to  slip  it  into  the  soup  in  which 
both  of  them  steeped  their  pieces  of  bread. 
No  sooner  had  Deroldus  tasted  of  the  dish 
than  he  was  seized  with  a  qualm,  and  at 
once  understood  that  he  had  been  poisoned. 
Thsnks,  however,  to  the  virtues  of  the 
antidote,  which  he  kept  by  him,  in  three 
days  he  was  out  of  danger.    Tlien  came 


his  torn  for  revenge,  which  his  superior 
skill  enabled  him  to  render  more  ef- 
fective. Meeting  his  rival  again  at  the 
Boyal  table,  he  concealed  a  powder  be- 
tween his  litUe  fioger  and  forefinger,  and 
sprinkled  it  cunningly  over  his  vianda 
The  Salemitan  vainly  exhausted  his  scant 
store  of  medical  knowledge  in  endeavour- 
ing to  neutralise  the  effects  of  the 
poison,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  the 
aid  of  Deroldus,  who,  at  the  eamest 
request  of  the  King,  consented  to  ''doctor" 
him,  but  so  contrived  that  the  malady 
was  driven  into  one  of  the  feet  of  the 
Salemitan,  and  compelled  lum  to  submit 
to  amputation. 

This  anecdote,  whether  true  or  false, 
is  useful  as  an  illustration  of  the  light  in 
which  the  medisBval  physician  was  re- 
garded by  the  medfseval  world.  There 
was  not  much  belief  in  his  power  to  heal ; 
but  there  was  a  pretty  general  belief  in 
his  power  to  UlL  Perhaps  even  in  our 
own  time  public  opinion,  if  it  could  be 
honestly  tested,  would  be  found  to  run 
in  the  same  groove.  What  Voltaire  said 
to  the  joxmg  student  about  putting  drugs 
of  which  he  knew  little  into  a  body  of 
which  he  knew  less,  is  constantly  repeated 
in  substance,  if  not  in  the  same  epigram- 
matic form.  And  even  to  this  day  we 
chuckle  over  the  old,  old  joke  of  Dr.  Bad- 
cliffe  and  the  paviour :  how  that  the  testy 
phydcian  found  fault  with  the  work  of  a 
man  who  hflS  repaired  the  pavement  in 
front  of  his  door,  accusing  hun  of  having 
endeavoured  to  hide  its  defects  by  covering 
it  with  earth ;  and  how  that  the  paviour's 
reply  smote  the  doctor,  as  it  were,  under 
the  fifth  rib :  "  Oh,  doctor,  doctor,  mine 
is  not  the  only  bad  work  the  earth 
covers  1** 

The  jests  leveUed  at  ''  the  &culty  "  on 
the  stage — ^where,  as  in  our  novels,  the 
medidne-man,  down  to  a  comparativdy 
recent  period,  is  always  made  a  ludicrous 
or  contemptible  figure — the  coarse  exagge- 
rations of  our  caricaturists  and  satire- 
mongers,  all,  with  more  or  less  directness, 
perpetuate  the  medisBvd  tradition.  That» 
under  a  solemn  aspect  and  a  portentous 
jargon  of  bad  Latin  and  worse  English,  he 
concealed  an  enormous  ignorance;  that  his 
formal  wig  and  gold-hesded  cane  were  part 
of  his  stock-in-trade ;  that  his  deck  and 
fawning  complacency  when  feeling  the 
pulse  of  a  rich  patient  contrasted  struigely 
with  his  cold  indifference  towards  the 
poor ;  that  his  first  and  last  consideration 
was  his  fee,  which  he  would  snatch  even 
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from  the  rigid  fingeis  of  tite  dead — each 
is  the  eighteenth  century  conception  of 
the  physician,  as  recorded  in  literatore, 
wheuier  English,  French,  or  Spanish.  And, 
as  I  have  lunted,  this  prejudice  is  not 
wholly  dead  yet  We  pay,  or,  most  of  ns 
pay,  no  acooont  so  gmdgingly  as  that  of 
the  doctor's,  "  for  medical  advice  and  at- 
tendance." 

While  we  swallow  his  pills,  powders, 
and  potions  we  cherish  a  lodang  dis- 
belief in  their  ntility ;  at  all  evento,  we 
chafe  at  the  charges  made  for  them,  and, 
when  we  begin  to  recover,  at  their  quantity 
as  well  as  their  quidity !  By-and-by,  when 
we  are  out  and  about  and  have  almost 
forgotten  our  malady,  we  grow  more  and 
more  persuaded  of  their  absolute  worth- 
lessness.  "  We  should  have  got  well  just 
as  soon  without  all  that  confounded  stuff. 
He  dosed  us  in  order  to  run  up  that  inter- 
minable account  of  his ! "  These  are  our 
charitable  eondusions;  but  they  do  not 
prevent  us  from  sending  again  for  the 
physidan  when  baby  cuts  ms  first  tooth 
or  we  have  our  next  attack  of  gout. 

If  this  old  idea  of  the  physician,  the 
venerable  tradition  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  be  no  longer 
justifiable,  we  must  own  that  in  medieval 
times  there  was  ample  excuse  for  ii  The 
dilatory  progress  of  the  Sciences,  compared 
with  the  sinft  developement  of  the  Arts, 
has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  comment 
and  explanation ;  but  of  all  fhese  belated 
Sciences,  that  of  Medicine  lagged  the 
most  behind.  Something  was  known  of 
Anatomy,  it  is  true ;  but  of  the  different 
aspects  of  Physiology,  of  the  various 
characteristics  of  disease,  of  the  phenomena 
of  cerebral  action,  of  morbid  conditions  of 
the  system — in  a  word,  of  almost  every- 
thing which  makes  Medicine  a  Science, 
and  not  a  chaos  of  mere  conjecture  and 
guess-work,  little  was  understood  by  the 
most  eminent  professors.  The  writinss  <rf 
Jerome  Cardan,  for  example,  are  fuU  of 
the  most  grotesque  absurdities.  In  truth, 
it  would  be  possible  to  collect  from  the 
learned  treatises  of  medieval  physicians  a 
farrago  of  comicalities  which  would  move 
one  to  inextinguishable  laughter,  but  for 
the  reflection  that  the  authors  of  these 
idld  and  ridiculous  statements  held  in 
thdr  hands  the  lives  of  their  contempo- 
raries. 

There  was  that  celebrated  practitioner, 
Gilbertus  Anglicus.  He  professed  to  cure 
lethargy — a  common  complaint  in  those 
days  of  heavy  drinking  and  coarse  feeding 


— by  fastening  a  sow  in  the  patient's  bed  ! 
WeU,  the  remedy  was  probably  effectual 
In  cases  of  apoplexy  he  administered  a 
mixture  of  ant's  eggs,  scorpion's  oil,  and 
lion's  flesh ;  but  where  did  he  get  the  last« 
named  ingredient  t  Benedetto  Yittore 
prescribed  roast  cat,  with  goose-grease  and 
spice,  as  a  remedy  for  convulsions.  Para- 
celsus made  the  moss  off  adead  man's  skull 
— usnea  humana — the  basb  of  his  once 
famous  weapon -sdve.  It  was  he  who 
revdled  in  the  theory  of  Signatures.  To 
discover  the  virtues  of  plants,  we  must 
study,  he  said,  their  anatomy  and  cheiro- 
mancy; for  the  leaves  are  their  hands, 
and  the  lines  traced  on  them  enable  us  to 
detect  their  latent  virtues.  Thus,  the 
anatomy  of  the  Ohelidonium  points  it  out 
as  a  remedy  for  jaundice.  In  the  ccHroUa 
of  the  Euphrasia,  or  eye-bright,  is  a  black 
dot ;  from  this  signature  we  may  conclude 
that  it  will  furnish  an  excellent  remedy 
for  all  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  blotched, 
oval  leaves  of  the  Lungwort  have  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  surface  of  the  human 
lung ;  obviously  it  is  an  admirably  good 
thing  for  lung  complaints.  Between  tiie 
spotted  stem  of  the  Yipw's  Bugloss  and 
the  viper  may  be  detected  a  dim  likeness ; 
therefore,  the  mediesval  doctors  affirm  that 
it  is  able  to  heal  the  wound  inflicted  by 
a  viper's  bite.  And  Gerard,  going  a  step 
or  two  farther,  says :  *'Its  virtues  are  so 
forcible,  that  the  herb  only  thrown  before 
the  scorpion,  or  any  other  venomous  beast, 
causeth  them  to  be  without  force  or 
strength  to  hurt;  insomuch  that  they 
cannot  move   or  stir  until  it  be  taken 

aww." 

These  remarks  will  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  brief  sketch  of  a  remarkable 
English  medisdval  physidan.  Dr.  Andrew 
Boorde,  a  man  who,  for  many  reasons, 
deserves  to  be  better  known  than  he  is, 
and  should  have  had  a  fairer  fate  tiian  to 
be  perpetuated  in  the  unflattering  so- 
briquet of  **  Merry  Andrew,"  now  generally 
applied  to  a  clown  or  bi^oon. 

"His  book,"  says  Fuller,  alludins  to 
his  '*  (Tompendious  B^ment  of  Health," 
"  contains  plain  matter  under  hard  words, 
and  was  accounted  such  a  jewel  in  that 
age  that  it  was  printed,  cum  privilegio  ad 
imprimendum  solum^  for  WilUam  Mddle- 
t3n,  Anno  154&" 

Anthony  Wood  speaks  of  him  as  "  a 
noted  poet,  a  witty  and  ingenious  person, 
and  an  excellent  physician  of  his  tima" 
Well,  he  was  "a  witty  and  ingenious 
person";  and  I  hope  his  patients  found  him 
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"an  excellent  phyiieian";  bat  that  he 
WM  a  noted  poet  nothing  will  induce  me 
to  admit  Of  the  trae  poetic  faculty  he 
had  not  the  smallest  particle;  of  metrical 
form,  and  tl^  felicity  of  pertinent  ex- 
pression, he  was  as  iffnorant  as  the  con- 
tributors to  the  Poets^Oomer  of  a  "  local 
paper'';  his  productions  never  rise  even 
to  the  sorry  standard  of  Skelton's  jingling 
rhymes.  No  physician,  by  the  way,  has 
ever  been  a  poet ;  though  physicians  have 
often  written  verse.  JE&tween  Apollo  and 
.£seulapfus  there  is  no  kinship. 

Andrew  Bocwde  or  Boule  was  a  native 
of— according  to  some  authoritiea— Boord 
Hill,  in  Holmesdale,  near  Oackfield,  or — 
accokUng  to  others — Pevensey.  He  was 
bom  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
educated  in  the  trivium  and  quadrivium 
at  Oxford;  and  admitted  into  the 
Oarihusian  brotherhood — while  under  the 
age  required  by  its  statutes — in  the 
convent  in  London,  afterwards  converted 
into  the  Charterhouse.  In  1521,  he  was 
dispensed  from  the  monastic  vows  in 
order  that  he  might  become  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  Chichester;  but  he  never  aiSed 
in  that  capacity,  nor  in  any  other  which 
implied  the  "  cure  of  souls,"  preferring  to 
undertake  the  cure  of  bodies.  For  this 
purpose  he  visited  the  various  Continental 
schools,  and  also  wandered  far  and  wide — 
v&iting  even  Africa  —  to  gratify  Us 
rambling  head  and  inconstant  mind. 
Who  provided  the  funds,  I  know  not ;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  his  family  were  of 
good  estata  He  retiffned  to  England  in 
1830«  fully  equipped  as  a  physician — 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  time — send 
with  so  good  a  reputation  for  skill  and 
experience  that  he  was  at  once  called  in 
to  prescribe  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
This  he  did,  so  much  to  the  Duke's  satis- 
faction that  he  recommended  him  .to 
H«ury  the  Eighth,  who,  if  he  did  not 
relish  his  physic,  liked  his  quips  and  jokes, 
and  distinguished  him  by  hu  Royal  favour. 

But  Boorde  could  never  be  at  rest  A 
spirit  of  wandering  was  upon  him,  and  in 
1632  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  at  Montpelier  took  the  d^;ree  of 
Doctor  of  Physic.  On  his  return  we  trace 
him  to  Pevensey,  and  Winchester,  and 
London,  where,  in  1534,  he  was  confined 
in  the  Charterhouse  Prison — fbr  some  cause 
unknown  —  probably  for  some  inop- 
portune jest ;  obtaining  his  release  through 
the  good  offices  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 
Late  in  1535  he  was  again  abroad — ap- 
parently,  from   indications   in    his    cor- 


respondence, in  the  South  of  France  and 
in  Catalonia — and  in  1536  we  find  him 
practising  his  profession  in  Scotland. 
That  was  not  a  time  when  Englishmen 
were  popular  across  the  Border.  We  had 
burned  Scotdi  villages  and  taken  Scotch 
towns,  and  these  rough  attentions  are 
hardly  calculated  to  frin  goodwiU.  So 
Dr.  Boorde  discovered.   "It  is  naturally 

Siven,  or  else,"  he  writes,  ''it  is  of  a 
evilish  disposition  of  a  Scottish  man,  not 
to  love  or  fkvour  an  Englishman.  And  I, 
being  there,  and  dwelling  among  them, 
was  hated;  but  my  sciences  and  other 
policies  did  keep  me  in  favour  thai  I  did 
know  thcdr  secrets." 

I  gather,  from  inddental  allusions  in 
his  writings,  that,  in  1537,  he  was 
roaminff  thorough  Spain,  Flanders,  Ger- 
many, DenmaA,  Italy,  Greece,  Palestine, 
and  France.  At  Montpelier,  in  1542, 
he  wrote  Us  "Dietarv,"  his  "Breviary 
of  Health,"  and  a  kind  of  travel-record 
which  he  calls  "The  First  Book  of  the 
Introduction  of  Knowledge."  Betuming 
to  London  in  the  same  year,  he  com- 
piled a  "Treatise  upon  Beards.''  Then 
he  disappears  until  1547,  when  we  come 
upon  him  in  flourishing  circumstances  at 
Winchester.  But  Us  prosperity  seems  to 
have  been  naughtOy  obtained,  for  he  was 
not  only  accused  of  some  crime,  but  found 
guilty;  was  conveyed  to  London,  and 
thrown  into  the  Fleet  Prison,  where  he 
fell  ill  with  a  mortal  sickness,  and  closed 
Us  wild,  wandering,  and  restiess  life  in 
April,  1549. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  the  tradition 
that  his  love  of  fairs  and  sports  procured 
him  the  nickname  of  "Merry  Andrew"; 
if  applied  to  him  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
in  allusion  to  his  verbal  pleasantries. 
That  he  might  have  qualified  as  punster 
I  infer  from  the  rich  humour  of  his 
translation  of  Ids  good  old  English 
names  into  Andreas  Perforatus — ^tfaat.is, 
Andrew  Bored,  or  Perforated.  That 
he  could  be  shrewd  in  his  mirth,  as  well 
as  gay  in  his  gravity,  I  judge  from  his 
writings,  wUdi,  if  tiiey  contain  a  good 
many  siUy  things,  contain  also  some  wise 
ones — and  what  more  can  you  say  of  Ibsen 
or  Tolstoi  t  The  portrait  drawn  of  him 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Fumivall  is  certainly  more 
flattering  than  I  myself  should  draw,  but 
it  is  an  attractive  one,  and  a  genial; 
and  as  Mr.  Fumivall  is  not  always  so 
lenient  in  his  estimates,  I  think  the  reader 
will  not  be  displeased  if  I  set  it  anew  in 
tUs  framework : 
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*'A  man  at  times  of  great  aerioasiieas 
and  earnestness,  yet  withal  of  a  pleasant 
hnmoor ;  reproving  his  countrymen's 
vices,  and  ridiculing  their  follies^  ezhorUng 
them  to  prepare  for  their  latter  end,  and 
yet  to  enliven  their  present  days  by  honest 
mirth.  A  man  eager  to  search  out  and 
know  the  truth  of  thbgs,  restless  in  that 
search,  wandering  free  and  often  to  see  for 
himseU.  Tet  a  man  bound  by  many 
of  the  superstitions  of  his  time,  though 
also  free  from  many ;  not  a  '  lewd  Popish 
hypocrite  and  ungratious  priest,'  as  Harri- 
son caUs  him,  but  a  man  genuine  in  his 
piety,  as  well  as  in  his  love  of  good  ale 
and  wine,  and  mirth ;  clever,  able  to  take 
in  a  Scotchman ;  at  thnes  weak  and  versa- 
tUe,  showing  off  occasionally,  readily 
helping  strangers,  chancing  to  get  drunk, 
falling  into  sensual  excess — ^yet  sound  at 
the  core;  a  pleasant  companion  in  many 
of  England's  most  memorable  days; 
worthy,  with  all  his  faults,  of  respect  and 
regard  from  our  Victorian  time.  Any  one 
who  would  make  him  a  mere  Merry 
Andrew,  or  more  of  that  than  anything 
else,  is  a  bigger  fool  than  he  would  make 
Boorde." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  imagination  in 
this,  and  Hr.  Fumivall  puts  together  so 
many  antitheses  that  the  portrait  he  com- 
poses is  somewhat  blurred  by  contradictory 
lights  and  shadows.  For  instance,  it  is 
difGlcult  to  understand  how  a  man  "  genuine 
in  his  piety"  could  fall  into  "sensual 
excess  " ;  but  here  we  have  Mr.  Fumivall's 
word  for  it,  and  I  will  not  contradict 
him. 

"  A  man  eager  to  search  out  and  know 
the  truth  of  things."  Well,  how  far 
he  succeeded,  and  what  he  taught  his 
countrymen,  we  shall  find,  perhaps,  in  his 
books. 

**  A  Compendious  Begiment,  or  a  Dietary 
of  Health,"  was  written,  he  tells  us,  to 
show  '*  how  a  man  should  order  himself  in 
all  manner  of  causes  pertalnbg  to  the 
health  of  his  body."  Divided  into  forty 
chapters,  it  contains  directions  for  building 
a  man's  house  and  ordering  hb  household ; 
for  exercise,  sleep,  food,  and  drink,  besides 
dietaries  for  health  and  sickness.  As 
sleeplessness  is  one  of  the  afflictions  which 
nowadays  puzzle  our  physicians,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  note  what  Boorde  had  to  say 
on  the  general  subject  three  fSenturies  and 
a  half  ago : 

"  When  a  man  hath  exercised  himself  in 
the  daytime  as  is  rehearsed,  he  may  sleep 
soundly  and  surely  in  God,  what  chance 


so  ever  do  fortune  in  the  night  Moderate 
sleep  is  most  praised,  for  it  doth  make  par- 
feet  digestion ;  it  doth  nourish  the  blood, 
and  doth  qualify  the  heat  of  the  liver ;  it 
doth  stimulate,  quicken,  and  refresh  the 
memory ;  it  doth  restore  nature,  and  doth 
quiet  all  the  humours  and  pulses  in  man, 
and  doth  animate  and  comfort  all  the 
natural,  and  animal,  and  spiritual  powers 
of  man.  •  •  • 

'*The  moderation  of  sleep  should  be 
measured  according  to  the  natural  com- 
plexion of  man,  and  in  anv  wise  to  have  a 
respect  to  the  strength  and  the  debility,  to 

Se  and  youtfi,  and  to  sickness  and  health 
man.  Firsts  as  concerning  the  natural 
complexion  of  man,  as  sanguine  and 
choleric  man,  seven  hours  is  sufficient  for 
them.  And  now,  considering  the  imbe- 
cility and  weakness  of  nature,  a  phlegmatic 
man  may  sleep  nine  hours  or  more. 
Melancholy  men  may  take  their  pleasure, 
for  they  be  the  receptacles  and  the  dregs 
of  all  the  other  humours.  .  .  . 

"Whole  men  [te.,  men  in  health],  of 
what  age  or  complexion  soever  they  be  of, 
should  take  tlieir  natural  rest  and  sleep  in 
the  night,  and  eschew  meridional  sleep. 
Bat  if  need  shall  compel  a  man  to  sleep 
after  his  meat,  let  him  make  a  pause,  and 
then  let  him  stand,  and  lean  and  sleep 
agdnst  a  cupboard,  or  else  let  him  dt 
upright  in  a  chair  and  sleep.  Sleeping 
after  a  full  stomach  doth  engender  diverse 
infirmities;  it  doth  hurt  the  spleen,  it 
relaxeth  the  sinews,  it  doth  engender  the 
dropsies  and  the  gout,  and  doth  make  a 
man  look  evil-coloured." 

And  now  for  some  directions  for  the 
relief  of  the  victims  of  insomnia^ 

"To  bedward  be  you  merry,  or  have 
merry  company  about  you,  so  that,  to 
bedward,  no  anger  nor  heaviness,  somes 
nor  pensifulness  do  trouble  or  disquiet  yon. 
To  bedward  and  also  in  the  morning,  have 
a  fire  in  your  chamber,  to  waste  and  con- 
sume the  evil  vapours  within  the  diamber, 
for  the  breath  of  man  may  putrefy  the  air 
within  the  chamber. 

*'In  the  night,  let  the  windows  of 
your  house,  specially  of  your  chamber,  be 
closed ;  when  you  be  in  your  bed,  lie  a 
little  while  on  your  left  side,  and  sleep  on 
your  right  side.  And  when  you  do  wake 
of  your  first  deep,  then  sleep  on  the  left 
side ;  and,  look,  so  often  as  yoa  do  awake, 
80  often  turn  yourself  in  the  bed  from  one 
dde  to  the  otner. 

"To  sleep  on  the  back  upright  is 
utterly  to  be  abhorred.     When  that  you 
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do  aleepi  let  not  your  neck,  neither  your 
ahonlders,  neither  your  hands,  nor  feet,  nor 
no  other  place  of  your  body,  lie  bare  nn- 
diaooyered.  Sleep  not  with  an  empty 
stomaeb,  nor  aleep  not  after  that  you  hare 
eaten  meat,  one  hour  or  two  after." 

Moet  of  this  is  sensible  enongh,  and  for  a 
mediffival  physician  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Having  given  an  example  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Boorde's  serious  way  of  seeking  after  and 
ezpoonding  truth,  I  most  now  present  a 
specimen  of  his  hamoar,  which  strikes  me 
as  little  inferior  to  what  we  meet  with  in 
some  comic  papers.  I  take  it  from  ''The 
Breviaij  of  Health,''  and  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  young  folk 
generally: 

*'ter  This  chapter  doth  show  of  an 
evil  fever,  the  which  doth  camber  young 
persons,  nftmed  the  Fever  burden. 

"Among  all  the  fevers  I  had  almost 
for^tten  the  Fever  burden,  with  the 
which  many  young  men,  young  women, 
maidens,  and  other  young  persons  be  sore 
infected  nowadays. 

"  H  THK  OAUSB  OF  THIS  FEVER. 

**  IT  This  Fever  doth  come  naturally,  or 
else  by  evil  and  slothful  bringing  up. 
If  it  come  by  nature,  then  this  fever  is  in- 
curable, for  It  can  never  out  of  the  flesh 
that  is  bred  in  the  bone;  if  it  come  by 
slothful  bringing  up,  it  may  be  holpen  by 
diligent  labour. 

"Ha  remedy. 

**  ^^  There  is  nothiog  so  good  for  the 
Fever  burden  as  is  Unguentum  baculinum, 
thftt  is  to  say,  Take  me  a  stick  or  wand 
of  a  yard  of  length  and  more,  and  let  it  be 
as  great  as  a  man's  finger,  and  with  it 
anoint  the  back  and  the  riioulders  well, 
morning  and  evening,  and  do  this  xxi 
days;  and  if  this  Fever  will  not  be  holpen 
in  that  time,  let  them  beware  of  wagging 
in  the  gaUows;  and  whiles  they  do  take 
their  medidne,  put  in  lubberwort  into 
their  pottage,  and  beware  of  knavering 
[havermg,  chattering  1]  about  their  hurt ; 
and  if  tms  will  not  help,  send  them  then  to 
Newgate,  for  if  you  will  not,  they  will 
briiu;  themselves  thither  at  length." 

I  ifear  that  Dr.  Boorde's  pithy  deliverance 
on  Drunkenness  would  hardly  satisfy  Sir 
Wilfrid  LawsoD.    This  is  what  he  says : 

•*^^  The  llOth  chapter  doth  show 
of  Drunkenness. 

<«  Ebrietas  is  the  Latin  word.  lu  Greek 
it  is  named  Macth».  In  English  it  is 
named  Drunkenness. 


•*11  THE  CAUSE  OF  THIS  IMPEDIMENT. 

**  I^T  This  impediment  doth  come 
either  by  weakness  of  the  brain,  or  else  by 
some  great  hurt  in  the  head,  or  of  too 
much  riot. 

••U  A  REMEDY. 


If  it  do  come  by  a  hurt  in  the 
head,  there  is  no  remedy  but  patience  of 
all  parts.  If  it  do  come  by  debility  of  the 
brain  and  head,  drink  in  the  morning  a 
dish  of  milk,  use  a  syrup  named  Sirupns 
aoetoeus  de  pruinip,  and  use  laxative 
meats,  and  purgatives,  if  need  do  require, 
and^  beware  of  superfluous  drinking, 
specially  of  wine  and  strong  ale  and  beer, 
and  if  any  man  do  perceive  that  he  is 
drunk,  let  him  take  a  vomit  with  water  and 
oil,  or  with  a  feather,  or  a  rosemary  branch, 
or  else  with  his  finger,  or  else  let  him  go  to 
his  bed  to  sleep." 

On  the  whole,  Boorde's  "Breviary  of 
Health"  is  a  book  worth  reading,  as 
characteristic  of  the  man,  of  his  time,  and 
of  his  profession. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
"THE  SOUND  OF  VIOLINS." 

Kate  Carbonel,  wife  of  Fred  Carbonel, 
Captain  in  the  193rd,  was  what  is  called 
a  "  very  popular  woman  wiUi  the 
youngster&"  People  in  general  used  to 
speak  of  Mrs.  Oarbonel  as  '*  Pretty  Mrs. 
Carbonel"  That  was  the  light  in  which 
she  struck  the  world  in  general ;  and  the 
world  accepted  her  prettiness  with  accla- 
mation, because  she  herself  gloried  in  it 
not  at  all 

Nothing  pleased  Fred  Oarbonel  better 
than  to  see  this  pretty  wife  of  his  admired 
and  made  much  of;  surrounded  by  the 
« youngsters"  like  a  flower  about  which 
butterflies  continually  do  hover;  flitting 
here  and  there  in  a  ball-room  in  all  the 
graceful  abandon  of  supreme  eojoyment, 
her  laugh  the  merriest,  her  glance  the 
brightest,  and  her  heart  ever-loving,  ever 
true — all  his  own. 

On  the  occasi<m  with  which  this  chapter 
opens,  she  was  going  to  pour  out  tea  in  her 
own  cosy  drawing-room  for  Oinger  and 
the  Honourable  Bob.  Dressed  all  in  white, 
her  black  hair  sleek  and  glossy  as  the 
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raven's  tring,  Mrs.  Carbonel  was,  in  truth, 
a  pleasant  sight  to  see ;  bat  Mr.  Dacre  was 
in  no  hamoar  to  be  charmed.  He  might 
have  said  with  Hamlet,  *'  Man  delights  me 
not — ^nor  woman  either."  Ginger  was  what 
he  described  as  in  a  very  low  state,  and, 
In  h|s  deep  dejection,  looked  more  like  a 
callow  duckling  than  ever. 

"I'm  in  a  deaced  state,  I  weally  am— 
give  yon  my  word,"  said  the  Honourable 
Bob,  when  the  footman  had  duly  retired, 
leaving  the  little  spirit-kettle  hissing  and 
singing  on  the  round  table. 

"  By  Jove,"  said  Ginger,  making  saucer- 
eyes,  and  palling  the  amber  fluff  on  his 
upper  lip,  "so  am  L" 

"But  what's  the  matter  1"  said  Mrs. 
Carbonel,  brightly,  as  she  lifted  the  lid  of 
the  tea-pot  to  see  how  the  brew  was  getting 
oa  "  Have  you  fallen  in  love  again,  Mr. 
Saint  John;  and  has  she  proved  on- 
kind)" 

"Do  yon  mean  to  say  you  don't  knowt" 
said  the  Honourable  Bk)b,  with  an  awe- 
struck air. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  yoa  haven't 
heard?"  echoed  Ginger,  in  a  high 
crescendo. 

"No,  no;  I  have  heard  nothmg,"  said 
Mrs.  Oarbonel,  grave  enough  now,  but 
comforted  to  feel  that  it  couldn't  possibly 
be  anything  wrong  with  Fred,  or  ttiey 
wouldn't  tell  her  like  that  "  I  have  had 
a  bad  head-ache  all  day,  I  have  not  been 
oat  Please  tell  me  what  it  is  quickly.  I 
am  a  kind  of  person  who  can't  bear  to  be 
kept  waiting  for  anything.  I  don't  like  to 
be  '  prepar^ '  for  a  thing,  either.  I  like 
to  be  told  right  out" 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Dacre,  solemnly, 
"Miss  Graham  is  engaged  to  ...  .  Mr. 
Jones." 

It  was  a  good  thing  that  Mrs.  Oarbonel 
had  already  replaced  the  tea-pot  lid ;  other- 
wise it  would  certainly  have  been  smashed 
to  atoms. 

"I  do  not  believe  it,"  she  said,  sitting 
down,  and  paling  so  visibly  that  Ginger 
was  frightened  out  of  his  small  wits. 

The  Honourable  Bob  answered  by  his 
asual  asseveration. 

"  Give  you  my  word.  The  Major  him- 
self told  me.  He  is  radiant ;  more  so  than 
usual,  I  mean.  Mrs.  Masters  knows  it,  and 
has  gone  to  call." 

"I  expect  she  pat  on  her  bonnet  right 
away,"  added  Ginger,  trying  to  give  1^. 
Carbonel  time  to  recover  herselt 

"It  can'fe  be  true— it  can't  be  true,"  she 
said,  clasping  her  hands,  and  forgettbg  all 


about  the  tea ;  "  it  seems  too  dreadful — too 
nnnaturaL  Oh,  Mr.  Dacre,  do  yoa  not 
think  there  may  be  some  mistake  f " 

Bat  even  as  she  spoke  conviction  came 
to  Mrs.  Carbonel;  the  echo  of  Polly's  cry 
was  in  her  ears — "There's  the  childer  to 
think  of— the  childer  to  think  of."  Then 
came  the  memory  of  a  white,  resolute  face, 
and  the  words,  slowly  and  deliberately 
uttered :  "  I  am  glad  I  was  there ;  I  am 
glad  we  went  to  the  huts  to  day.  It  will 
be  something  to  think  of  for  a  long,  long 
time  to  coma  •  .  ." 

"  It  is  the— boys,"  said  Mrs.  Oarbonel, 
in  a  smothered  sort  of  voice ;  "  the  boys 
and — the  Major." 

"Bight  you  are — ^give  you  my  word," 
said  the  Honourable  Bob,  and  there  were 
tears  in  the  honest  fellow's  eyes ;  "  I  said 
so  to  Ginger,  here— didn't  I,  Ginger  9 — as 
we  came  across  the  square." 

Ginger  nodded  his  head  like  a  mandarin. 
He  was  better  able  to  nod  than  to  speak 
just  then. 

The  Honourable  Bob  woold  have  been 
very  glad  if  he  could  have  comforted  Mrs. 
Carbonel  by  saying  there  "might  be  some 
mistake "  as  to  Mabel  Graham's  engage- 
ment; but  he  could  not  do  so  honestly.  He 
could  only  back  up  Ginger,  who  straight- 
way descanted  wildly  and  disjointedly  on 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Jones  being  such  a  "  good 
fellow,"  by  muttering; :  "  Good  old  Jones," 
and  tiien  try  to  divert  Mrs.  Carbonel's 
attention  l^y  pleading  for  a  cup  of  tea  to 
quench  his  raging  thtot. 

"Good?"  said  Mrs.  Oarbonel,  with  a 
gesture  of  supreme  aggravation;  "oh, 
yes — ^good  enough — goodas  gold — I  doobt 
not — ^but  still — can  you  say  Uiat  you  think 
he  is  fit  to  marry  a  girl  like  Mabel 
Graham  f" 

The  little  dark-haired  woman  faced 
them  both  with  a  flash  in  her  eyes,  and 
the  red  rose  burning  in  her  cheek.  There 
she  stood,  fair  and  defiant;  tiien  she 
hurled  at  them  the  sharpest  arrow  in  her 
quiver. 

"Do  you  know  that  Captain  Carbonel 
thinks  very,  very  highly  of  Mabel  t  I 
really  tremble  to  think  what  he  will  say 
when  he  knows  that  she  is  going  to  marry 
— such  an— outsider  1 " 

Yes;  they  were  obliged  to  own  that. 
However  good  he  might  be,  however 
exactly  the  term  "  Good  old  Jones  "  might 
define  him,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  magnate  of  Lombard  Street  came  under 
that  unpleasant  definition.  It  had  been 
delightful  to  know  him;  to  ask  him  to 
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dine  at  mem;  to  dine  with  him  at  the 
hotel;  to  Uatoi  to  his  quaint  Btories  of  the 
paat— of  his  mother  and  the  '*  gig,"  of  that 
old  hostehrie  the  ''  Bobj  Jane,"  where  he 
sang  like  a  yoong  piping  bcdl-finch,  charm- 
but  the  attention  of  all  Usteners — ^his  droll 
tabs  of  Dodscm — ^these  things  had  been 
enjoyable  truly,  and  the  man's  simple 
gocMuiess  and  nnptetendinff  ways  had  won 
all  hearts ;  hot  to  marry  hun.  .  .  . 

That  was  qoite  another  line  to  take ; 
they  all  felt  that 

"  The  Wifles  have  got  the  route/'  said  the 
Honourable  Bob,  suddmly,  '*they  go  to 
Toronto  in  the  *  Himalaya,'  and  you  Know 
— there  is  Bowan.  .  •  ." 

At  this  they  were  all  rilent,  sipping 
their  tea,  and  looking  at  one  another. 

The  words  seemed  to  Mrs.  Carbonel  like 
a  gleam  from  a  lantern  cast,  all  at  once, 
into  a  dark  place. 

How  she  remembered  a  thousand  little 
signs  and  dgnals ;  a  thousand  pretty  looks, 
and  happy  smiles;  a  ttiousand  tender 
flittings  of  colour  in  a  girl's  fair  cheek. 
Ah,  me  I  the  pity  of  it  all— the  pity  of 
it. 

Then,  like  a  flash-^for  she  was  a  shrewd 
little  woman,  was  £ate  Carbonel— it  came 
to  her  how  things  were;  it  came  to  her 
that  a  trsgedy  was  enacting  in  their  midst, 
a  bitter,  cruel,  yet  heroic  tragedy,  in 
which  a  woman's  heart  was  being  trampled 
underfoot. 

**  It  is  very,  very  sad,"  she  said,  answer- 
ing her  own  thoughts.  Then  she  caught 
herself  up.  It  would  not  do  to  couple 
Habd's  name  with  Oharley  Bowan's.  '<  I 
mean  about — ^Mr.  Jones,"  she  added  now, 
hurriedly. 

"Yes,  isn't  it 9"  said  Qinger.  <<The 
news  has  run  Uurough  the  reg^nent  like  a 
skewer,  don't  you  know  f " 

"Will  they  be  at  the  'Qaeen's'  to- 
night^ do  you  think  1 " 

'^Tes,"  said  the  Honourable  Bob.  "We 
met  Mr.  Jones,  and  he  sdd  Uiey  were 
going." 

How  discordant  to  Mrs.  Oarbonel 
sounded  the  words  that  -  told  of  the 
identification  of  this  '*  nouveau  riohe"  with 
the  whole  of  the  Oiutterbuek  family! 
"He"  said  "they"  were  going.  And 
y^  it  was  only  natural  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

"He  looked "  said   Ginger;  then 

speech  failed  him — Ginger  was  nerer  very 
strong  at  description. 

He  made  figures  in  the  air  with  his  dis- 
engaged hand — the  other  held  his  tea-cap 


— which  Mrs.  Carbonel  understood  to  be 
clouds,  and  to  convey  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Jones  imsffined  himself  in  a  sort  of  heaven; 
as  indeed  he  did. 

"Deuced,"  said  the  Honourable  Bob, 
assisting  in  the  description  according  to 
his  lights. 

TImu  both  the  young  fellows  saw  that 
their  hostess  did  not  want  to  hear  any 
more  about  Mr.  Jones. 

"You  will  be  there,  of  course  1"  sug- 
gested Ginger. 

"  Yes ;  I  am  ffoing  with  Mrs.  Lindsay." 

"  How  many  dances  will  you  give  me  f " 

said  the  boy.     "I'm  not  a  clever  fellow, 

you  know.  Uiough  I  have  been  to  Eton ; 

but  I  can  dance,  can't  I,  now  f " 

"Indeed  you  can,"  said  Mrs.  Carbonel, 
with  a  winning  smile;  "and  I  will  give 
you  three  —  all  waltzes.  That  stnng- 
band  of  the  ^  Queen's '  is  too  delidous  to 

dance  to ^" 

"  As  you  never  show  favour  or  affection 
to  any  special  individual,  Mrs,  Carbonel, 
may  I  have  three  alsol"  put  in  the 
Honourable  Bob. 

So  it  was  settled,  and  the  friends 
parted. 

"I  feel  as  if  some  one  were  walking 
over  my  grave,"  said  the  warm-hearted 
little  woman  to  herself,  with  a  shudder, 
when  she  was  left  to  herself.  "  I  should 
like  to  have  a  good  cry,  but  that  it  would 
make  mv  eyes  as  red  as  ferrets'.  Mabel 
knew  what  I  should  feel  about  this,  and 
that  IB  why  she  did  not  write  to  tell 
me.  .  .  .    Whatever  will  Fred  say!" 

This  last  reflection  seemed  to  her  the 
most  appalling  item^  in  the  whole  matter, 
and  likely  to  be  the  most  trying  for  Mabel 
Graham. 

Meanwhile,  over  at  the  house  by  the 
sea^  Mabel  was  looking  at  a  star  that  lay 
in  a  bed  of  white  satin — a  star  so  brilliant 
that  it  seemed  to  gather  into  itself  all  the 
shine  and  shimmer  of  the  light  that 
filtered  through  the  half-dosed  bars  of 
the  jalousies;  a  star  that  must  be  set  in 
the  coils  of  her  red-brown  hair  that  night 
Jim  w^  at  hand,  you  may  be  sure.  He 
had  his  hands  in  ms  pockets,  crammed  as 
far  down  as  possible.  He  had  his  mouth 
pursed  up  into  a  wonderful  pucker.  His 
eyes  were  round  as  gooseberries. 

"It  shines,  don't  it?"  he  said,  doubt- 
fully. "It  looks  like  that  bracelet  of 
Mrs.  Lindsay's,"  he  said,  after  a  long  and 
curious  contemplation  of  the  shiny  thing. 

Then  he  looked  very  grave,  and  sltp^ 
his  arm  about  his  sister's  nedc 
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'*  MabeV  he  said,  and  a  little  tiritohiiiff 
came  at  the  corner  of  hU  month,  "did 
Mr.  Jones  give  jron  that  ?  Did  he  brmg  it 
when  he  was  here  this  afternoon  t " 

''Yes,  Jim." 

The  two  words  were  uttered  by  lips 
rery  pale  and  set,  and  Mabel's  eyes  had  a 
strange  look  in  them,  which  made  poor  Jim 
want  to  pat  his  hand  over  them.  He  felt 
like  that  once  before,  when  he  saw  a  dead 
woman's  eyes  staring,  staring. 

''Mabel,"  said  the  boy  — and  it  was 
strange  what  a  solemn  look  the  thin, 
osaaliy  elfish  face  took— "tell  me,  is  it 
Mr.  Jones  that's  going  to  take  ns  all — 
instead  of  Captain  Bowan,  I  mean?  Is 
that  why  I'm  to  keep  the  safe  secret 
always  and  always  t " 

"Yes,  Jim." 

The  same  words ;  the  same  look. 

Jim's  heart  was  bursting;  he  was 
puzzled,  and — ^as  a  puzzled  chud  always  is 
— afiraid  of  he  knew  not  what. 

"Oh,  Mabel  dear  I"  he  cried,  catching 
her  with  both  arms  this  time.  "I  dare 
say  he'll  do.  But  I  love  Charley  Bowan, 
I  do,  indeed  ;  and  he  loves  me." 

Mabel  had  said  to  herself  that  she  must 
be  armed  at  all  points  against  such  occa- 
sions as  the  present  She  had  said  that 
to  herself  very  often.  Bat,  in  spite  of 
being  thus  on  guard,  Jim  very  nearly 
broke  her  down,  with  the  simple  pathos 
of  his  worda 

^  Might  she  not,  too,  have  said,  "  I  love 
him,  I  do,  indeed,  and  he  loves  me?" 
Did  not  her  heart  In  truth  echo  that 
cry! 

It^was  just  as  waU,  perhaps,  that  at 
this  juncture  the  Major's  musical  voice 
was  heard  downstairs  calling  urgently  for 
Jim,  and  just  mentioning  the  fact  that  the 
indisposed  sea-gull  had  made  its  appearance 
in  the  drawing-room. 

Off  flew  Jim;  down  came  the  rest  of 
the  "scramble"  from  the  heights  above; 
and  Mabel  was  left  alone  to  commune 
with  that  sad  companion — her  own  full 
heart 

The  ''Qaeen's"  regiment  was  famous 
for  doing  everything  in  Al  "form." 
Seldom  had  a  more  popular  corps  been 

Quartered  in  the  Island  of  Sunshine.  Its 
LO.  was  voted  a  "  brick  "  by  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men;  its  officers  were 
gallant  fellows,  every  one;  its  ladies 
socially  attractive — ^indeed,  it  was  sad 
indeed  to  think  how  sorely  they  would  be 
missed.      And  now  the   news  that  the 


"  Brigade  "  had  also  got  the  route,  made 
things  worse  stiU.  Where  were  there  to 
be  found  fellows  so  popular  as  Charley 
Bowan  and  Vernon  Halkett  1 

It  is  the  night  of  the  "Qaeen's"  balL 
The  soft  plash  of  oars  in  the  quiet 
water — the  shining  of  a  myriad  of  stars 
overhead  —  the  exquisite  strains  of  a 
perfect  string-band;  flowers  everywhere 
— nooks  and  crannies  which  were  only  tents 
set  up  here  and  there  on  the  ramparts,  and 
filled  with  palms  and  flowers,  but  which 
looked  like  fairy  bowers.  And  all  the  star- 
shine,  all  the  many  lamps— shaded  and 
coloured  so  as  to  befit  the  fairy-bowers 
aforesaid — shimmering  down  upon  "fair 
women  and  brave  men,"  upon  sweet  and 
gentle  faces,  prettv  gowns  and  uniforms  of 
scarlet,  green,  and  blue— in  a  word,  that 
kaleidoscope  of  colour  to  be  seen  only 
at  a  military  ball  The  long  room,  its 
walls  adorned  with  groups  of  bayonets, 
and  draped  with  banners;  its  floor  polished 
and  smoothed  into  a  state  of  dangerous  yet 
delightful  slf pperiness ;  and  at  one  end, 
where  some  low  divans  and  cosy  chairs 
make  a  sort  of  little  drawing-room,  the 
genial  Colonel  of  the  "  Qaeen's,"  and  hia 
stately  wife  —  receiving  —  or  —  as  the 
Honourable  Bob  would  have  it^  "  reception- 
ing"  the  company.  Not  quite  such  a 
grand  company  as  you  might  see  at  the 
Palace  gatherings;  or,  perhaps,  at  Ad- 
miralty House ;  but  a  gayer,  freer  one  than 
either,  with  less  formality  and  more  ripple 
of  laughter,  and  friendly  jest  The  soft 
splash  outside  makes  a  continual  murmur, 
as  boat  after  boat  disembarks  its  gay  freight 

There  is  Mrs.  Oarbonel  with  the  Senior 
Major  and  Mrs.  Lindsay — Mrs.  Carbonel 
all  in  pale  rose  floating  about  like  a  pink 
cloud  among  the  rest ;  very  fair  for  the 
eye  to  rest  upon,  but  with  a  look  of  sadness, 
too,  upon  her  pretty  face,  and  an  alert 
and  restless  look  as  well,  very  foreign  to 
her  usual  light-hearted  gaiety. 

"I  hope  you  have  good  news  of  Oar^ 
bonel  t "  said  Major  Lindsay,  ready  to 
fancy  some  passing  worry  about  "  Fred  ** 
might  account  for  the  doud  on.  his  wife's 
face. 

"I  should  not  be  here  if  there  were 
anything — if  there  were  the  least  thing 
wrong  with  Fred,"  she  answered,  irritably, 
and  more  than  ever  unlike  herself ;  then, 
with  outstretched  hand,  and  pleading 
smile,  and  not  without  the  twinkle  of 
tears  in  her  eyes  either,  "  Forgive  me — I 
think  I  am  what  they  call  'fey,'  to- 
night  " 
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**  I  think  you  are,''  ha  said,  after  rather 
a  grave  look  at  her  face. 

"Oeorffe,  you  are, being  unkind/'  said 
MJra.  Linoaay;  **irhy  shouldn't  she  have 
her  moods  as  well  as  other  people  %  You 
had  the  megrims  yourself  yesterday — you 
know  you  had ** 

So  the  subject  passed  away ;  but  not, 
alas — the  mooid. 

lira  Carbonel's  partners  found  her — with 
a  sort  of  remorse,  though,  In  having  an 
ungenerous  thought  of  such  a  general 
favourite — ^just  a  trifle  heavy.  During 
their  most  brilliant  conversational  effortsi 
she  showed  herself  distraite ;  and  her  pretty 
eyes  wandered  hither  and  thither  instead 
o<  being  f ocussed  upon  the  speaker  as  they 
should  have  been. 

How  the  sound  of  violins  fills  all  the 
air ;  floatang  the  spirit  upwards  on  a  sea  of 
sound.  How  the  little  figures  swoop  and 
sway,  and  the  kaleidoscope  shifts  and 
dianges  all  its  many  colours  ! 

But  here  is  sometiiing  more  of  the  "  earth 
earthy." 

Mra.  Masters — ^like  a  full-blown  rose,  or 
a  full-blown  cabbage — seated  on  an  otto- 
man, which  she  fills,  indeed,  to  repletion, 
and  airing  a  grievance.  Mrs.  Musters 
always  has  a  grievance;  and  the  good 
doctor  is  always  trying  to  tone  down  the 
asperities  of  the  same.  She  is  talking  lo 
a  tall,  tiJlow-faced  man,  with  a  big,  Mack 
moustache^  who  looks  bored  to  extinction, 
and  the  Honourable  Bob  is  floating  over 
the  pair,  whfle  one  or  two  look  on  in  a 
state  of  high,  but  suppressed,  delight. 

"I  tell  you  the  man  insulted  us;  he 
called  us  <  foreigners.'  Oh,  yes,  I  know  it 
meant  foreigners,  because  I  looked  the 
word  out  in  the  dictionary  afterwards. 
Now  if  there  is  one  thing  I  pride  myself 
upon — as  I  often  and  often  say — it  is  upon 
being  English  to  the  backbona" 

"But  you  see,  Mrs.  Masters,"  said  the 
Honourable  Bob,  in  a  deeply  impressive 
manner,  **  you  were  in  Italy,  and — ^to  the 
Italians.  .  .  ." 

*'  I  don't  care  where  I  was,"  replied  the 
irate  lady  on  the  divan,  "  that  makes  no 
difference.  You  are  what  you  are,  not 
where  you  are;  and  I  say  it  was  a  de- 
liberate insult,  and  I  shidl  never  think 
well  of  the  Italians  again — ^notfor  all  their 
pictures  and  things." 

"I  wouldn't  care  if  I  were  you,  Mrs. 
Musters,"  said  the  Honourable  Bob,  with 
an  earnest  look,  and  stroking  his  moustache 
in  a  meditative  manner;  *Mt's  all  their 
nonsense,  don't  you  know  f    By  Jove,  no 


one  could  take  you  for  anything  but 
English — give  you  my  word." 

Mrs.  Masters  looked  radiant;  then 
doubtful  If  she  had  caught  even  the 
shadow  of  a  grin  on  Mr.  Saint  John's  face, 
she  would  have  been  sure  that  Mr.  Dacre 
was  *'  up  to  some  of  his  tricks  " ;  but  no 
mute  at  a  funeral,  at  five  shillings  an  hour, 
could  have  looked  graver  than  l^t  young 
warrior. 

A  sudden,  emphatic  "  By  Jove  ! "  from 
the  Honourable  Bob  made  every  one 
start. 

•<  Why,  it's  Mabel,"  said  Mr%  Musters, 
a  great^  glad  smile  spreading  —  it  had 
plenty  of  room  to  spread— over  her  speak- 
ing countenance;  "it's  Mabel  imd  Mr. 
Jones,  and  she's  got  a  diamond  star  in  her 
hair — that  wasn't  bought  for  an  old  song ; 
but  I  must  say,  I  really  must  say,  it  does 
not  look  consistent  with  a  white  tarlatan 
at  efghteen-and-six." 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  could 
have  looked  more  lovely  than  Mabel 
Oraham  as  she  walked  slowly  through  ttie 
ball-room  on  her  father's  arm.  There  was  a 
pensive  air  about  her  beauty  to-night  that 
gave  it  all  the  charm  of  a  fair  landscape 
seen  through  the  softened  light  of  evening. 
The  plain  white  robe,  the  solitary  star 
gleamine  amid  the  soft  ripples  of  her  hair, 
idealised  her ;  the  transparent  pallor  of  her 
cheeks  might  have  told  a  tale  of  sufl^oring 
endured,  of  an  ordeal  passed  through ;  but 
it  gave  an  infinite  charm  to  her  whole 
personality. 

But  that  was  the  worst  of  Mrs.  Musters. 
She  was  like  a  bit  of  egg-shell  in  your 
omelette — she  spoiled  everything. 

But  Mabel  was  approaching ;  there  was 
no  time  for  farther  comment ;  and  at  last 
even  Mrs.  Masters  acknowledged  in  her 
heait  of  hearts  that  the  girl  looked  trans- 
cendendy  lovely. 

Nearer  before— perhaps  never  again— did 
Mabel  Graham  look  as  she  looked  at 
the  farewell  ball  given  by  die  "Qaeen's 
0«m." 

As  for  the  Major,  he  actually  appeared 
to  scintillate  light ;  even  his  many  medals 
seemed  to  shine  brighter  than  usual ;  and 
he  greeted  Mrs.  Masters  with  such  dis- 
tinguished grace  that  that  good  lady  quite 
bridled  and  blushed,  and  presently  trotted 
away  on  his  arm  In  a  state  of  bliss  im- 
possible to  describe ;  indeed,  she  afterwards 
spoke  of  him  as  being  "  most  pleasing  and 
attentive,"  and  was  as  blind  as  a  bat  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  made  a  partisan  of  her 
from  that  hour,  and  most  efiectuiJly  stopped 
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the  flovr  of  any  spiteful  remarks  which  she 
might  have  made  as  to  his  daoghter's  en- 
gagement to  the  City  magnate. 

More  than  this,  somewhere  in  Mrs. 
Masters'  ample  bosom,  for  all  her  snappy 
litde  ways,  beat  a  woman's  heart;  and 
something  in  the  girl's  gentle  sadness,  in 
her  swee^  pathetic  face  that  night  touched 
the  spring— in  trathi  somewhat  hard  to 
find — and  the  door  of  that  heart  flew  open 
tmd  let  her  in. 

"Oeoffrey,"  said  Mrs.  Masters,  as  she 
and  the  Doctor  were  going  home  together, 
some  hoars  later  on,  "I  do  believe  Mabel 
Graham  is  going  to  marry  that  Mr.  Jones, 
to  help  her  famUy." 

"  Do  yoa  indeed,  my  dear  t "  replied  the 
Doctor,  blowing  his  nose  so  yiolently  that 
yoa  might  have  thought  he  really  would 
have  blown  it  off ;  "  do  you  indeed  % " 

"  Tes,  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Masters.  "  And 
what's  more,  I  think  he's  very  fond  of  her 
— as  fond  as  you  were  of  me,  Geoffrey, 
when  first  you  married  me." 

**  I'm  always  fond  of  you,  my  dear,"  he 
answered,  ticking  her  little  fat  hand  in 
his.  '*Only,  you  know,  I  sometimes 
wish " 

And  to  this  unfinished  sentence  his  wife 
made  no  reply. 

Mr.  Jones  watched  Mabel  about  with 
worshipping  eyes.  There  were  moments 
in  which  he  felt  as  if  he  himself  and  all 
around  him  were  but  the  shadows  of  a 
dream;  as  if  he  might  wake  up  at  any 
moment  and  find  himself  in  the  counting- 
house  with  Dodson;  moments  also  in 
which  he  had  to  draw  a  long,  deep  breath, 
and  let  a  thought,  that  was,  in  truth,  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving,  wing  its  way 
heavenwards  from  his  full  heart — his  heart 
full  even  to  overflowing. 

Happiness  is,  I  suppose,  becoming  to 
most  of  us.  Amphlett  Jones  had  never 
realised  before  how  beautiful  a  thing  life 
was;  what  possibilities  it  held;  what  a 
gift  it  was  to  be  bestowed  on  man.  He 
had  known  that  you  could  make  a  great 
deal  of  money,  if  you  worked  hard,  and 
were  fortunate.  He  knew  that  you  might 
rescue  the  fallen,  help  the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  weary  and  heavy-Iadeu,  and  that  there 
was  content  and  joy  to  be  found  in  these 
works  of  mercy ;  but  of  this  deep,  personal 
sense  of  happiness,  this  wonderifcd  world 
of  tenderness,  this  losing  oneself  in  another, 
he  had  had  no  knowledge^ 

How  beautiful  his  darling  looked,  how 
pure,  how-  fair  I  How  far  beyond  all  other 


beauty  in  that  room  where  there  were  so 
many  fair,  her  beauty  was !  What  was  it 
little  Phil  had  called  her  when  she  oame 
down  ready  dressed,  and  they  were  all 
waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  stdrs  to  receive 
herf  His  "fairv  pin'cess"!  Yes,  that 
was  it.  Oh,  litUe  Phil  I  how  sweet  was 
this  your  love  for  your  sweet  sister !  Never, 
never,  little  Phil,  should  your  life  lack  any 
joy  or  good  that  wealth  could  give.  What 
a  sight  it  was  to  see  you  Ufted  up  in 
Joseppina's  arms  to  kiss  that  loving  sister, 
and  hear  you  told  to  put  your  little  hands 
behind  your  back,  lest  you  should  be 
tempted  to  tumble  the  "  fairy  pin'oess  "  in 
the  process  I  Then  there  was  Jim's,  "  Oh, 
I  say,  you  know,  I  wish  I  was  big  enough 
to  go  to  parties,  I  do."  Jim  was  a  slutfp 
lad ;  he  should  have  opportunities ;  plenty 
of  *' scope"  should  be  Jim's,  never  fear. 
How  kmd  everybody  was  to  him,  all 
coming  to  him  and  congratulating  him; 
and  Mabel's  partners — he  loved  to  see  his 
fairy  princess  dance;  he  had  no  petty 
jealousies,  no  mean,  grasping  spites — 
bringing  her  back  to  him  between  the 
dances,  as  if  it  were  quite  the  correct 
thing  to  do.  .  .  . 

No  doubt  they  thought  it  strange  that 
such  a  pretty  creature  should  take  up  with 
him — the  toiling,  moiling  merchant  of  the 
restless,  reeking  city ;  but  then  they  did 
not  know  how  dear  and  fond  he  held  her 
in  his  heart  of  hearts.  How  could  they, 
indeed,  when  they  had  only  the  outside  to 
judge  from,  and  truly  he  was  not  mudi 
to  look  at  f  All  that  was  artistic  in  his 
nature — and  that  was  no  little — ^was  stirred 
and  pleased  by  the  music  and  the  pale, 
bright  star-shine,  the  soft  whirl  and  whirr 
of  the  dancers'  ifeet^  the  bright,  glancing 
figures,  and  the  scent  of  the  myriad 
flowers.  •  .  . 

He  had  reached  the  culmination  of  his 
happiness;  the  "high  top-gallant  of  his 
joy." 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  any  of  us  to  say 
that  we  have  even  once  lived  in  the  ful- 
ness of  intensity.  Amphlett  Jones  lived 
this  fall  and  perfect  life  while  he  listened 
to  the  "  music  of  the  violins,"  under  the 
star-gemmed  sky  of  a  Malta  night. 

It  was  a  poor  little  hour;  but  it  was  his 
own.    A   poor   possession,   perhaps,  but 

Erecious  exceedingly;  a  bright  and  glorious 
ght,  even  if  doomed  to  fade  and  die. 
There  was  6ne  person  in  that  assemblage 
who  had  not  come  forward  in  any  way  to 
the  hero  of  the  hour — ^for  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  shipping  merchant  was  that 
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—one  person  who  had  made  no  offering  of 
congratulations,  offered  np  no  incense  at 
his  shrine  j  and  that  was  pretty  Mrs. 
CarboneL 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  tronble  in 
her  face  deepened.  She  *^  sat  oat "  several 
dances,  to  the  amazement  of  all  beholders. 
Look  at  her,  as  the  centre  of  a  groap,  her 
tiny,  daintily-shod  foot  tapping  the  groond. 
Impatiently  she  argaes  with  a  distressed 
"  Qasen's''  man  that,  having  promised  to 
dance  the  waltz  now  jast  beginning  Is  no 
manner  of  reason  why  she  should  do  it. 

"  Ton  see,  I  have  your  name  down,"  he 
nrges  with  persistence. 

"  Very  likely ;  I  don't  attempt  to  deny  it, 
nor  yet  to  account  for  it.  Only,  I  am  not 
going  to  dance." 

'*  Katie,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay,  sailing  past 
on  the  arm  of  the  *<Qaeen'8"  CO.,  *<you 
are  being  very  rude  to-night." 

''Yes,  I  know,"  she  answers,  with  a 
little,  hysterical  sort  of  catch  in  her  breath. 
Then  she  turns  the  innocent  shining  of  her 
eyes  up  to  her  would-be  partner :  "  Please 
do  not  be  angry  with  me ;  I  am  out  of 
sorts — peevish,  anything  you  will." 

He  is  vanquished,  draws  a  chair  to  her 
side,  and  they  begin  to  chat 

But  all  at  once  her  thoughts  seem  to 
wander. 

"  TeU  me,"  she  says,  ''  what  is  this  thing 
they  are  playing  f  What  an  eerie,  un- 
canny swing  there  is  about  it.  One's  very 
heart  seems  to  rise  to  the  swell  of  it" 

"It  is  a  new  waltz,  just  out  from 
Enjeland.    It  is  called  '  The  Mabel' " 

She  starts  at  this,  and  is  then  silent 

And  the  violins  waQ  and  cry,  and  the 
velvet-soft  notes  of  the  'cello  keep  time  and 
rhythm. 

"I  shall  have  to  put  my  fingers  in  my 
ears  if  thh  goes  on,"  she  says,  and  her 
companion  sees,  with  some  dread,  that  the 
tears  are  standing  in  her  eyes.  "  It  is  a 
dreadful  tune.  It  is  like  a  Banshee  crying 
out  in  the  night — it  is.  .  .  ." 

Then  Mrs.  Carbonel  sto^  suddenly,  and 
the  tears  are  scorched  up  in  a  moment  by 
the  flash  that  lights  up  her  whole  fac^ 
while  the  little  hand  that  holds  her  fan  is 
deoehed  so  tight  that  the  delicate  sticks 
of  carved  ivory  strain  and  crack. 

She  is  intently  watching  a  couple  who 
move  in  perfect  swing  and  time — move  as 
one  creature — to  the  sound  of  the  violins 
and  the  dull  thud  of  the  'cellosr-Captain 
Bowan  and  Mabel  Oraham. 

But  has  ever  any  one  seen  Charley  Bowan 
look  like  that!     The  closefittbg 


jacket  of  Lincoln-green showsup  the  deathly 
pallor  of  his  face ;  his  eyes,  full  of  a  sombre 
fire,  are  half-closed,  and  sunken  in  their 
sockets,  as  though  from  long  and  sleepless 
nights  of  ctuel  vigH  The  trim,  bla(d[ 
moustache  shadows  his  mouth,  but  you 
feel  that  the  lips  are  white  and  set 

As  to  Mabel — r— 

"She  will  fall — she  will  faint — she  can- 
not bear  it :  his  arm  round  her — ^her  head 
so  near  his  breast ;  and  this  dreadful  music. 
Oh,  Mabel,  Mabel,  my  poor  girl  1 " 

Thus  ran  Mra  Carbonel's  thoughts.  It 
costs  her  an  effort  not  to  give  them  tongua 
She  looks  round. 

"  Where  w— Mr.  Jones  1 " 

She  just  catches  a  glimpse  of  his  sturdy 
figure  passing  through  an  ardiway  of 
flowers  .and  greenery  that  leads  to  the 
refreshment-room,  while,  leaning  on  his 
arm,  is  the  portly  wife  of  the  (General 
commanding  Uie  Brigade. 

"He  won't  get  rid  of  her  for  twenfy 
minutes,  at  least,"  thinks  Kate  Carbondl 
And  then  one  swift  glance  round  shows 
her  those  two  most  miserable  ones  have 
also  disappeared  from  the  dancing-room. 

"  Take  me  on  to  the  ramparts,'^  she  says 
to  the  man  beside  her,  who  is  furtivdy 
watching  her  with  some  amazement  and 
wondering  to  himself  if  this  pretty  little 
woman  has  some  small,  innocent  "affair" 
on  hand  during  the  absence  of  her  liege 
lord,  and  if  he  himself  is  playing  the  port 
of  what  some  people  call "  old  gooseberry," 
by  which  thought  he  does  the  grossest 
injustice  to  Mrs,  Carbonel,  as  we  know. 

How  lovely  is  the  night,  how  bewitch- 
ing, how  perfect,  out  on  the  ramparts, 
where  the  silver  sea  laps  and  murmurs 
against  the  venerable  stones  I  How  won- 
derful the  moonlight;  the  moving  head- 
lights, like  stars,  below;  the  thousand, 
thousand  lamps  of  heaven  above  1  And 
over  all,  and  through  all,  that  heart*broken 
refrain,  that  cry  of  the  violins,  that  voice 
of  music  that  seems  to  have  within  it  a 
beating,  passionate  heart  I 

And  there,  where  a  nest  of  flowers  and 
ferns  veils  the  entrance  to  a  fairy-bower, 
Mrs.  Carbonel  catches  the  passing  gleun  of 
a  white  dress,  the  shadow  of  a  man  in 
Lincoln-green. 

How  her  heart  throbs  as  she  does  a  sort  of 
amateur  sentry-go  up  and  down  before  that 
safe  retreat — trntt  cosy  nook,  where  only 
a  rose-shaded  lamp  vies  with  the  moon- 
light 1 

^  Was  ever  Mrs.  Carbonel  so  charming ; 
did  she  ever  in  her  life  before  or  after- 
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wards  make  ench  a  Delilah  of  herself  as 
when  she  waylaid  the  one  or  two  who, 
strolling  ont  from  the  ball-room,  thoaght 
to  enter  that  sacred  place — the  little  tent 
of  flowers  which  Jim  would  have  thought 
such  an  excellent  place  for  "  restoring  "  int 

"What  am  I  doing,"  thoueht  Fred 
Carbonel's  wife  to  herself;  *'what  am  I 
doing  t  Something  that  Fred  woold  call 
'  not  quite  0.  E.'  But  oh,  if  it  were  Fred, 
should  I  stop  to  thhik  if  it  were  0.  E.  or 
not  f  Should  I  mind  if  it  were  right  or 
wrong t  Not  I!  Shouldn't  I  bless  any 
one  who  gave  me  a  chance  f  Of  course  I 
should.  And  even  now,  who  knows  what 
may  come  of  it  t " 

Do  we,  any  of  us,  know,  when  we  put 
our  hand  to  the  fate  of  another,  and  stop 
or  spur  the  wheels,  what  the  result  will 
be ;  or  how  far-spreading  —  making  or 
marring  how  many  lives  ? 

"  I  was  wrong  to  come — weak,  cowardly, 
unmanly,  what  you  will ;  but  I  could  not 
help  it,  Mabel  I  fought,  and  fought;  but 
at  last  I  failed." 

As  Charley  Bowan  speaks,  he  turns  full 
towards  the  shrinking  woman  at  his  side, 
and  shows  her  the  splendid  misery  of  his 
face. 

A  moment  they  are  silent,  motionless, 
starbig  each  at  the  other — passion-pale, 
with  craving,  haggard  eyes.  The  next, 
Mabel  is  in  her  lover's  arms,  and  their 
lips  meet,  crushed  together  in  a  wild,  de- 
spairing kiss. 

"  Oh,  my  little  girl,  my  little  girl,"  he 
sayfi,  sobbing,  as  he  sways  her  to  and  fro, 
holding  her  as  though  his  arms  would 
never  m  her  go,  *'  must  I  lose  you,  must  I 
give  you  up  1 " 

The  woman  is  always  the  first  to  recover 
herself  on  these  occasions ;  and  now,  Mabel 
Graham  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  She 
Hf ts  her  head  from  its  dear  resting-place, 
presses  her  hand  a  moment  to  her  eyes, 
and,  risbg  from  the  low  divan,  where  they 
two  have  been  sitting,  answers  him. 

'*  Yes,"  she  says,  *'  yes ;  there  is  no  other 
way — no  other  way.  No  other  right  way. 
I  dare  say — nay,  I  am  sure — it  is  wrong 
to  see  you  here,  like  this ;  but  do  not  be 
angry  with  yourself." 


•<  I  am  a  brute ! "  he  mutters,  watching 
her  bitter  pain :  the  slim  hands  wrung  in 
agony  together ;  the  white,  heaving  breast ; 
the  pleading,  pitiful  eyes. 

'*  Nay,"  she  says,  with  a  wan  little  smile, 
<'I  will  not  have  you  call  yourself  hard 
names.  I  really  think  that  I  am— glad. 
It  will  make  thuigs  easier — ^to  have  spoken 
to  you — ^to  have — said — good-bye," 

The  ''sound  of  violins"  fills  all  the 
moonlit  ab;  the  melody  of  the  "New 
Waltz"  rises  and  Ms,  and  swells,  and 
dies.  It  is  as  a  voice  speaking  for  these 
riven  hearts,  telling  their  story  to  the 
pitying  night. 

She  keeps  nothing  firom  him;  why, 
indeed,  should  she  %  Not  even  poor  Polly's 
desolate  cry,  which  has  been  such  a  help  to 
her ;  and,  by  the  supreme  power  of  love, 
the  man  at  last  rises  to  the  heights  his 
dear  love's  little  feet  have  already  breasted. 
He  sees  that  indeed  there  is  *'  no  other 
way."  He  spares  her  all  bemoaning;  he 
utters  not  one  word  of  reproach  against 
the  Ms jor— if  he  has  "  failed  "  a  while  ago, 
he  succeeds  eloriously  now.  He  treads 
himself  underfoot.  He  is  noble,  generous 
— ^great  and  good.  .  .  . 

"Charley,"  savs  the  girl,  clinging  to 
him  now,  for  the  partbg  moment  has 
come,  "he  is  so  good  to  me — so  good — 
this  must  be  the  last,  last  time — ^good-bye ; 
my  love — my  love " 

He  takes  her  face  in  his  two  hands,  and 
looks  deep  into  her  eyes,  while  tears  burst 
from  his  own. 

"  My  little  sweetheart,"  he  says,  "  my 

little  sweetheart "  and  they  kiss  each 

other  as  those  who  say  adieu  for  ever  in 
this  world. 

"Nofir — go/'  she  says,  flinging  up  her 
arms  in  a  supreme  gesture  of  despair.  And 
he  goes. 

There  is  the  plash  of  oars.  You  can 
hear  it  very  plainly,  for  the  violins  have 
ceased.  The  music  is  silent.  It  has  died 
anray,  even  the  music  out  of  Mabel's  life, 
as  she  listens. 

There  is  no  breeze  outside,  no  faintest 
stir  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Yet  a  curtain  trembles  as  though  with 
the  breath  of  the  wind,  and  a  shadow 
passes  across  the  rampart. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Not  the  faintest  allasion  was  made  by 
Selma  daring  the  days  that  followed  to 
what  Helen  had  said  to  her  on  the 
evening  that  followed  the  matinee.  She 
was  very  grave  and  qoiet,  but  she  was  not, 
apparently,  distressing  herself,  and  Helen 
did  not  approach  the  subject  again  until 
some  ten  days  later. 

She  had  followed  Selma  to  her  room 
then,  one  night  on  going  up  to  bed, 
and  had  lingered  hesitatingly  over  the 
fire  with  a  hot  colour  in  her  cheeks. 
She  and  Humphrey  had  been  dining 
at  the  Cornishes' — not  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance by  any  means  —  but  this  oc- 
casion was  endued  by  Helen  in  all 
unconsciousness  with  an  indefinable  air  of 
mystery  and  excitement  She  moved  her 
foot  on  the  fender,  as  she  warmed  it  now 
at  Selma's  fire,  with  a  ^at  show  of 
interest  and  attention  which  betrayed  a 
nervousness  sbgularly  unlike  her,  and  at 
last  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  was  even 
unnaturally  and  aggreBsively  matter-of- 
fact: 

**  Pve  got  something  to  tell  you." 

Selma  was  standbg  by  the  dressing- 
table,  in  her  dressing-gown,  with  her  bad[ 
to  Helen.  She  did  not  turn  round,  but 
she  said  quite  steadily : 

"  I  know  what  it  is." 

»  You  know  1 "  exclaimed  Helen,  almost 
as  much  surprised  as  she  was  relieved. 


"  Why,  how  can  you  f  I  nearly  told  you 
when  you  went  out  to  the  theatre  to- 
night, but  I  thought  I  would  wait ! " 

"  You  did  tell  me  all  the  same !  I — you 
told  me  two  days  ago  ! '' 

Helen,  who  had  spent  the  last  two  days 
in  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  from  her 
sister's  knowledge  the  fact  of  which  her 
own  mind  was  full — the  fact  that  Roger 
was  actually  in  London — could  only  gaze 
at  her  in  blank  astonishment.  Then 
speculation,  which  could  profit  her  nothing, 
gave  place  in  her  mind  to  the  practical 
question  before  her,  and  she  said  : 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  dear ; 
but  it  doesn't  matter.  I'm  very  glad  you 
do  know  as  it  hasn't  worried  you."  There 
was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  she  went 
on  :  "  He— he's  lookhig  very  well,  Selma. 
We  had— a  little  talk,  and  he  wanted  to 
kpow — what  you  said.  I  said  I  thought 
he  had  better  come  here,  and  I  said  I 
would  talk  to  you,  and  write  to  him." 

"Yesl" 

Selma's  back  was  still  towards  her 
sister,  but  Helen  was  more  than  satisfied 
— she  was  astonished  and  delighted — at 
the  quiet,  unmoveci  voice  which  answered 
her.  She  instantly  decided  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  any  alternative  lay  open  to  Selma, 
and  went  on  almost  easily. 

'*  The  best  thing  will  be  for  him  to  come 
here  to  tea  one  afternoon  —  say  on 
Wednesday.  I've  thought  it  over  carefully, 
and  that  seems  to  me  better  than  lunch 
or  dmner  on  Sunday.  Shall  I  ?nrite  and 
tell  him  Wednesday,  Selma,  dear  1 " 

Selma  turned  round  and  faced  her 
sister  quietly,  her  face  pale  and  composed. 

'*Yes,"  she  said,  in  the  same  steady 
voice,  "yes,  Helen,  tell  him  Wednes- 
day." 

She  turned  away  again  as  she  spoke, 
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and  standing  before  the  glass  began  to 
unfasten  her  dark,  wavy  hidr. 

Wednesday  morning,  when  it  came, 
seemed  to  Helen  nnosoally  lengthy.  She 
had  suffered  a  good  deal  in  a  small  way 
from  the  difficulties  which  were  always 
arising  from  the  estrangement  between 
Selma  and  the  Cornishes,  and  she  was 
proportionately  pleased  and  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  a  reconciliation;  she  was  at 
the  same  time  quite  aware  ttiat  the  first 
meeting  between  Selma  and  Roger  must 
necessarily  be  attended  by  considerable 
awkwardness,  and  she  was  heartily  anxious 
to  have  it  over. 

Selma  herself  was  rather  paler  than 
usual,  and  there  was  a  steady  set  about 
hor  Ups  which  was  new  to  them,  and  gave 
her  face  an  added  firmness  which  was 
very  fine.  She  spent  the  morning  just  as 
she  always  did,  practising  and  reading  in 
her  own  room ;  and  she  was  there  practis- 
ing again  at  four  o'clock,  having  left  Helen 
secreuy  marvelling  at  her  calmnesa 

Half  an  hour  later  Helen  was  still  alone 
in  her  drawing-room.  She  had  done 
everything  that  was  possible  in  the  way 
of  arruiging  and  rearranging  the  room ;  in 
her  excitement  she  had  in  several  instances 
done  the  same  thing  two  or  three  times 
over.  Her  little  tea-table  was  more  than 
ready,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  else 
that  she  could  do,  and  she  was  longing  for 
some  one  to  '*ti^e  off  her  attention,"  as 
she  thought,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Selma  came  quietly  into  the  room.  ^*It 
is  colder  this  afternoon,  I  think,''  she 
remarked,  and  seated  herself  in  a  low  chair 
at  the  end  of  the  room  farthest  from  the 
door.  Before  Helen  could  think  of  anything 
sufficiently  light  to  be  a  suitable  reply,  there 
was  a  ring  at  the  front  door  beU — a  ring 
which  caused  Helen  to  start  violentiy,  and 
drop  many  stitches  of  the  knitting  with 
which  she  had  been  composing  her  mind, 
but  which  had  no  effect  whatever  upon 
Selma,  and  a  minute  later  Helen  had 
risen  hastily,  and  was  shaking  hands  with 
Boger  Ooniish. 

« I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  here,"  she 
said,  cheerily. 

"Thank  you,"  he  answered,  and  then 
he  turned  to  Selma. 

Only  a  few  seconds  had  passed  since 
the  door  opened  to  admit  him,  but  in  those 
seconds  Selma  had  turned  from  pale  to 
crimson,  and  from  crimson  to  deathly 
white.  For  an  instant  Helen,  glancing  at 
her  as  Roger  turned  to  her,  thought  with 
a  horrified  sense  that  there  was  no  ac* 


eouiiting  for  her  and  that  she  was  going 
to  faint;  then  she  seemed  to  eellect  her 
faculties  with  a  terrible  effort  of  self- 
command,  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
him. 

**  I  hope  3rou  are  well,"  he  said^  simply, 
though  his  face  had  flashed  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair,  and  he  was  far  too  folly  occupied 
with  the  awkwardness  of  the  miwient  to 
notice  that  the  hand  he  touched  for  such 
a  mere  second  of  time  was  as  eold  as 
ice. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you," 

She  sat  down  again,  and  Helen,  with  a 
delighted  sense  t^t  the  worst  wae  ovor, 
threw  herself  briskly  into  the  breach. 

"  Humphrey  will  be  down  directiy,"  she 
said.  "  He  is  very  busy  with  hie  AatAemj 
picture,  and  the  light  has  been  so  bad 
lately  that  when  there  is  any  he  will 
hardly  stir.  I'm  so  glad  you  have  oome, 
Boger,  to  get  him  away  now.  He  has  had 
such  a  long  day's  work.'' 

<'  He  lookB  well,  I  think,''  said  Roger. 

"  Not  so  well  as  he  did  a  month  ago^ 
does  he,  Selma  f" 

<'  Not  quite.    He  is  so  anxious.'* 

That  Selma's  voice  as  she  answered 
should  be  rather  low  and  forced,^  seemed 
to  Helen  not  unnatural,  and  the  latter, 
turning  again  to  Boger,  and  thinking  that 
if  his  absence  was  to  be  ignored,  conversa- 
tion would  be  impossible,  went  on  : 

**  How  do  you  think  them  all  looking 
at  homel  Auntie  looks  well,  doesn't 
shot" 

''She  looks  capital,"  he  answered, 
heartily,  as  though  the  first  awkward- 
ness and  constraint  were  slightly  wearing 
off.  ''  Younger  than  she  did,  it  seems  to 
me.    They  are  all  looking  weU." 

<<  Elsie  has  grown,  hasn't  she  t  " 

"Grown!"  he  replied,  " grown doesnt 
express  it  in  the  least  I  She's  like  another 
chfid." 

He  turned  to  Selma,  as  though  to  in- 
clude her  in  the  conversation,  and  then 
suddenly  and  obviously  remembered  that 
she  had  seen  none  of  his  family  since  he 
went  away. 

There  was  an  instant's  painful  pause, 
broken,  to  Helen's  intense  relief,  by  the 
opening  of  the  door  and  the  appearance  of 
Humphrey. 

''Well,  old  fellow!"  was  his  charac- 
teristically laconic  greeting  as  he  sho(dc 
hands  warmly  with  his  brother ;  and  then 
he  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  fire 
to  wait  until  Helen  should  have  finished 
pouring  out  the  tea,  to  which  soothing 
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oooapation  she  had  hurriedly  applied  her- 
self^ and  went  on,  lightly  and  oonver- 
aationally,  with  a  quick  perception  of  the 
eonetraint  of  the  situation  which  his 
entrance  had  broken  up  : 

'Tve  just  been  having  a  terrific  encounter 
with  Smith,  Helen." 

"  Oh,  Humphreyi  you  haven't  lost  him  l" 
she  exclaimed,  thankfully  seizing  upon  so 
safe  and  impersonal  a  topic.  "  Smibh  is  a 
most  useful  model,  Roger,  with  the  face  of 
a  perfect  saint.  Unfortunately,  his  dis- 
position is  anything  but  saintly,  and  he 
was  much  offended  the  other  day  when  he 
arrived  in  a  state  of  placid  intoxication, 
and  Humphrey  refused  to  let  him  sit  or  to 
pay  him.  What  has  happened,  Hum- 
phrey T' 

''I  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  abject 
humility,"  said  Humphrey,  handing  Selma 
her  cup  of  tea,  but  not  looking  directly  at 
her.  "I'm  immensely  proud  of  myself,  I 
assure  you.  I  had  no  idea  I  was  so 
eloquent.  But  then  the  fellow  is  such  a 
capital  model,  and  self-interest  is  inspiring,'' 
he  finished,  with  a  laugh. 

**  How  is  the  picture  getting  on?"  asked 
Roger,  whose  embarrassment  was  disap- 
pearing rapidly. 

**  It  will  be  finished,  I  hope,"  answered 
Humphrey,  with  a  most  unusual  readiness 
to  speak  of  his  work.  ''The  light  has 
been  terribly  against  us  all,  of  coursa" 

''It  is  beautiful,"  said  Helen,  proudly. 
"  Isn't  it,  Selma  f" 

Helen,  busy  with  the  teapot,  did  not 
lod^  at  Selma  as  she  spoke ;  but  Humphrey, 
who  was  silently  ofiering  her  some  bread- 
and-butter,  was  neotautfOy  looking  down  at 
her,  and  as  she  lifted  her  face  suddenly,  as 
though  startled  by  the  pause,  and  pain- 
fully consdoas  that  something  was  ex- 
pected of  her  without  having  heard  the 
words  she  must  answer,  he  met  her  eyes. 
It  was  only  for  a  second,  but  what  he 
saw  made  Imn  go  on,  quickly : 

"Selma  thius  a  great  deal  too  well  of 
it  She's  not  a  judge — the  subject  caught 
her  fancy.  Nell  1 "  breaking  off  with  an 
exclamation,  "that  lamp  flares.  Excuse 
me,  Selma." 

He  moved  quickly  before  her,  and, 
standing  so  as  to  hide  her  from  the  rest  of 
the  room,  turned  down  the  lamp,  moving 
it  as  he  did  so,  so  that  a  deep  shadow  fefi 
cmher  face. 

'<  That's  better ! "  he  went  on.  "  When 
wUl  they  give  us  electric  li^ht,  I  wonder  t " 

There  was  little  more  personal  con- 
rersation  after  that.    Humphrey,  silent  as 


he  was  as  a  rule,  could  talk  as  well  as  most 
men  when  he  chose,  and  on  this  occasion 
he  certainly  did  choose.  He  kept  the  talk 
mainly  on  topics  on  which  he  and  Roger 
had  naturally  more  to  say  than  women 
would  have,  and  nobody  noticed  that 
Selma  did  not  speak  a  single  word. 

Roger,  by  this  time  perfectly  easy  and 
unconstrained,  had  just  finished  a  most 
practical  exposition  of  the  American  views 
on  abuming  international  trading  question, 
to  which  Humphrey  had  listened  with  an 
air  of  the  deepest  interest,  when  he  finally 
rose  to  ga 

•« Good-bye,  Helen,"  he  said;  "I've 
never  told  you  what  a  jolly  little  house 
this  looks." 

« I'm  so  glad  you  like  it,  Roger.  We 
must  take  you  over  it  next  time  you  come. 
Give  them  my  love  at  home." 

There  was  a  hardly  perceptible  pause, 
and  then  Roger  took  an  envelope  from 
his  pocket,  and  turning  to  Selma,  said,  in 
a  simple,  straightforward  way,  though  he 
had  flushed  hotly  again : 

"  I've  brought  a  note  from  my  mother." 

She  took  it  from  him  as  he  offered  it  to 
her. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said. 

"  Goodbya" 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  Humphrey 
saw  that  her  lipa  moved,  as  though  they 
formed  the  conventional  response ;  but  no 
words  were  audible. 

"Roger  might  see  the  dining-room  on 
his  way  out,"  he  suggested.  "We're 
rather  proud  of  the  oak,  old  boy.  Gome 
and  do  the  honours,  Nell" 

They  went  out  of  the  drawing-room,  all 
three  together;  and  when  Helen  returned, 
a  few  minutes  later,  the  room  was 
empty. 

H^en  hesitated  a  few  minutes,  went 
half-way  up  to  Selma's  room,  and  then 
stopped. 

"I  won't  go  up  to  her,"  she  decided. 
"Poor  dear  I  she  would  rather  be  left 
alone." 

Bat  Helen's  determination  to  let  her 
sister  have  lier  way,  and  to  leave  her 
alone,  was  not  proof  against  the  sight  of 
Selma's  face  when  she  came  down,  luilf  an 
hour  later,  to  her  early  dinner — it  was 
perfectly  white  and  set,  with  dark  shadows 
round  the  eyes,  the  ejeB  themselves  were 
hollow  and  sunken,  and  Helen  took  her 
incontinently  into  her  arms,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"My  dear,  what  have  you  been  doing 
to  yourself  t    Salma,  indeed  it  is  quite 
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wrong  to  make  yoanelf  so  miserable  over 
what  18  past  and  done  with." 

Selma  disengaged  herself  quickly,  saying 
hoarsely  and  incoherently  : 

**  Don't  —  don't  notice  me,  Helea  I 
shall— be  better." 

And  Helen,  thinking  that  she  would 
get  **  better"  the  more  quickly  for  not 
being  encouraged  to  dwell  upon  her  feel- 
ings, changed  the  subject  briskly,  if  a 
trifle  incoherently ;  but  the  next  day  she 
wondered  whether  she  would  not  have 
done  better  to  persuade  Selma  to  talk  it 
out  with  her  when  she  noticed  that  no 
practising,  no  movement  of  any  sort  or 
kind  was  to  be  heard  in  her  sister's  room 
during  the  long  hours  she  spent  there 
alone. 

In  the  course  of  the  eyening  of  that  day 
Tyrrell,  who  hardly  saw  Selma  during  the 
performance,  except  upon  the  stage,  imless 
there  was  anythbg  particular  to  be  said 
between  them,  received  a  message  through 
her  maid,  that  ^'Miss  Malet  would  be 
glad  to  speak  to  him."  Such  interviews 
between  Tyrrell  and  members  of  his  com- 
pany were  always  held  in  a  little  room 
adjoining  his  dressing-room;  and  there,  on 
his  sending  word  that  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  Miss  Malet  after  the  second 
act,  Selma  came  to  him. 

Her  eyes  were  unnaturally  large  and 
bright,  and  het  Angers  twisted  the  cord  of 
her  girdle  incessantly..  She  made  no  re- 
sponse to  his  offer  of  a  chair,  and  began  at 
once,  standing  before  him : 

''  Mr.  Tyrrell,  I've  come  to  ask  you  a 
great  favour." 

<•  You  might  sit  down  to  ask  it,  I  should 
have  thought,"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 
"What  is  it,  Selma!" 

"  It's  a  great  deal  to  ask  you  to  do,  I 
know;  but — you  do  think  I  shall  do  some- 
thing some  day  t " 

"I  don't  quite  see  the  connection  of 
ideas,"  returned  Tyrrell,  looking  at  her 
curiously.  '*  But  to  answer  your  question 
— you  know  that  I  think  you  may  do  any- 
thhig  you  like." 

"  I  want  more  work ;  I'm  i^ure  I  ought 
to  do  more  work  if  I  am  to  be  any  good," 
she  exclaimed,  feverishly.  *'  Mr.  TyrreU, 
will  you  give  some  matinees  of  old  plays 
every  fortnight,  every  week,  as  often  as 
you  can  1     I  must  work ! " 

''Gently!"  ejaculated  Tyrrell,  with  a 
smile.  *'  Now  peihaps  you  will  sit  down." 
He  waited  until  she  let  herself  sink  into  a 
chair  with  a  movement  of  nervous  im- 
patience, and  then  seated   himself,  and 


crossed  his  legs.  "It's  rather  a  lai^e 
order,  Selma,"  he  observed,  watching  het 
eager,  excited  face  attentively. 

"I  know  it  is,"  she  answered.  "Oh,  I 
know  1  But  I  thought  if  yen  put  up  old 
plays  that  every  one  in  the  company 
knows,  it  wouldn't  be  much  trouble  to 
them,  and  it  would  be  hard  work  for 
ma 

"  Ahl"  he  observed,  meditatively.  There 
was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  he  went 
on,  slowly :  "  Is  it  work,  or  is  it  another 
success,  like  Bianca,  you  want,  Selma  f" 

Selma  rose  and  turned  away. 

"  Mr.  Tyrrell,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that 
was  not  quite  steady,  "I  thought  you 
understood." 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he,  too,  rose. 

"I  do  understand/'  he  said;  "and  I 
will  see  what  can  be  done."  Then,  as  she 
turned  to  him  with  an  eloquent  gesture  of 
thanks,  he  took  the  hand  she  held  out  to 
him,  and  held  it,  as  he  said :  "You  are 
not  looking  well,  Selma,  and  your  hand  is 
much  too  hot.  We  must  not  overwork 
you. 

"No,  no!  Ob,  no!"  she  exclMmed, 
almost  passionately,  as  the  colour  rushed 
to  her  cheeks.  "It  isn't  that  It's 
work  that  I  want — all  the  work  I  can  get." 
She  stopped  abruptly,  and  then  said,  with 
a  smile,  as  if  to  turn  his  thoughts  away 
from  her :  "  You  would  like  a  change  of 
part,  too,  wouldn't  you  f  I  don't  believe 
you  like  Joan" — the  part  he  played  in 
"Fedahna."  "You  don't  know  how 
different  you  were  as  the  monk,  and  I 
want  to  see  you  like  that  again." 

He  dropped  her  hand  suddenly. 

"  Do  youl "  he  said,  with  a  strange  in- 
flection in  his  voice.  "  I  wonder  whether 
you  ever  wilL" 

And  then  Selma's  maid  came  to  the  door, 
to  tell  her  that  she  was  called,  and  they 
separated. 

The  note  from  Mrs.  Cornish,  w^ich 
Roger  had  given  to  Selma,  had  contamed 
a  few  words  of  forgiveness,  perfunctory  in 
spite  of  all  the  writer's  intentions  and 
resolutions,  and  extended,  as  the  note 
said,  "because  Roger  wishes  it,"  and  a 
hope  that  she  would  come  on  the  following 
Sunday  to  dinner  with  Helen  and  Hum- 
phrey. Selma  showed  the  note  to  Helen, 
and  told  her  in  the  fewest  possible  words 
that  she  would  go,  and  then  wrote  to  that 
effect  to  her  aunt. 

Her  acceptance,  a  foregone  conclusion 
though  it  was,  produced  in  the  Cornish 
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household  a  variety  of  more  or  lees  excited 
senaationp,  the  moat  prominent  of  which 
was  a  sense  that  the  Sanday  evening  in 
qaestion  wonld  he  an  extremely  awkward 
and  nnpleasant  occasion.  Everybody  was 
of  opinion  that  "poor  dear  Soger  was 
behaving  beaatifally,"  and  Mrs.  Oomish 
acknowledged  that  the  present  state  of 
things  mnst  be  very  disagreeable  for 
Hotel ;  bat  towards  Selml^  personallyi  the 
family  feeling  was  anything  but  cordial, 
and  Mrs.  Cornish,  Sylvia,  and  Nettie  had 
each  individually  made  a  private  resolution 
that  on  her  own  part  the  reconciliation 
should  be  very  nominal  indeed. 

They  were  all,  however,  very  anxious 
that  what  Sylvia  called  ''that  dreadful 
evening  ^  should  go  ofiF  as  easily  as  possible; 
and  when  Mervyn  Dallas,  not  knowing  of 
the  family  party  in  prospect,  invited  her- 
self to  dinner  for  that  particular  Sunday, 
the  idea^of  her  presence  was  hailed  with 
much  relief,  and  she  was  not  allowed  to 
take  back  her  words  m  she  wished  to  do, 
being  covered  with  confusion  when  the 
ordeal  before  them  all  was  mysteriously 
imparted  to  her. 

'*  It  will  be  a  comfort  to  have  some  one 
out  of  the  family,"  said  Nettie — who  was 
not  without  a  certain  joy  in  the  excitement 
of  the  situation— as  she  talked  it  over  for 
the  hundredth  time  with  Sylvia. 

"Yes,"  answered  Sylvia,  "I  know." 
And  then,  with  a  vague  sense  that  a  less 
ardent  adorer  of  Selma  would  have  served 
the  purpose  better,  she  added  :  "  I  wish  it 
was  any  one  but  Mervyn,  though." 

And  Mervyn  herself,  sensitive  little  shy 
thing  that  she  was,  wished  the  same  thing 
from  the  bottom  of  her  palpitating  little 
heart  as  she  stood  on  the  Cornishes'  door- 
step on  the  Sunday  evening,  trying  to  make 
up  her  mind  to  ring  the  bell. 

She  was  keenly  alive  to  the  "dread- 
fulness"  of  the  occasion  for  every  one 
concerned ;  she  felt  it  for  Mrs.  Cornish  and 
the  girls,  she  felt  it  for  Helen,  she  felt  it 
acutely  for  her  dear  Selma. 

Peraaps  she  felt  it  most  of  all  for  the 
unfortunate  on  whom  her  deepest  pity  had 
always  been  bestowed,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  lost  Selma,  and  who  had  now  to  be  in 
the  same  room  with  her,  to  speak  to  her 
and  hear  her  speak,  ancji  know  that  she 
would  iiever  belong  to  him. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  drawing-room 
when  she  was  shown  in,  and  she  drew  a 
long  breath  of  relief.  She  had  been  more 
than  half  afraid,  though  she  had  started 
YBTY  early  in   order    to  avoid  such   an 


entrance,  that  she  might  find  the  whole 
party  assembled.  She  sat  down  and  tried 
not  to  dwell  on  the  situation ;  but  she  was 
quivering  from  head  to  foot  with  sympa- 
thetic nervousness,  and  when  the  door 
opened  suddenly  a  few  minutes  later,  the 
sound  made  her  start  violently.  It  did 
not  tend  to  compose  her  nerves  that  the 
new-comer  should  be  Roger,  of  whom  she 
had  been  thinking  at  the  very  moment 
with  the  deepest  sympathy. 

He  had  not  expected  to  find  any  one  in 
the  room,  and  he  paused  a  moment,  in  the 
doortray ;  then  as  she  rose  shyly,  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  him,  he  went  up  and  shook 
it,  saying : 

''  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Dallas  f  You 
ought  not  to  be  all  alone." 

"I  like  it  I  mean — I'vis  only  just 
come,  and  they'll  be  down  directly,"  she 
murmured  incoherently,  forgetting  to  sit 
down  again,  and  standing  before  him  a 
pretty,  quaint  little  figure  in  the  evening 
dress  which  always  suited  Mervyn  better 
than  her  heavier  morning  frocks;  there 
was  a  bright,  soft  colour  in  her  brown 
cheeks  born  of  confusion,  and  her  eyes 
were  liquid  and  sympathetic 

"What  a  wretched  day  it  has  been!" 
said  Roger,  with  a  passing  thought  that 
"  little  Miss  Dallas "  was  a  pretty  little 
girl. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mervyn,  suddenly 
remembering  that  she  ought  to  sit  down, 
and  sitting  down  accordingly  with  some 
haste.    "Yes,  it— it  has." 

"I'm  afraid  we  must  expect  some  rain, 
now." 

"  Yep,"  said  Mervyn,  vaguely  again. 

She  was  So  sorry  for  him,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  so  dreadful  that  he  should  have  to 
make  conversation  with  her  when  she  was 
sure  he  must  be  wishing  her  miles  away. 
Eoger  was  very  anxious  as  to  the  meeting 
between  his  mother  and  Selma,  though  he 
felt  that  for  himself  the  worst  was  over, 
and  he  was  not  equal  to  supporting  a  con- 
versation single-handed;  so  that, between 
them,  a  silence  ensued.  It  was  broken  by 
the  ringing  of  a  bell,  a  sound  at  which 
Mervyn  started  nearly  off  her  chair  as  she 
and  Eoger,  moved  by  a  common  impulse, 
turned  their  heads  simultaneously  and 
listened.  It  was  a  false  alarm  after  all, 
no  sounds  as  of  an  anival  succeeded  it ; 
but  as  Roger  turned  quickly  to  Mervyn  to 
cover  his  previous  movement  with  a  polite 
commonplace,  he  saw  her  face  before  she 
was  aware,  and  its  undisguised  expression 
of  sympaUiy,  the  pitying  comprehension 
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with  which  the  brown  eyos  met  his,  made 
him  colour  hotly,  and  torn  away,  f  oi^etting 
altogether  the  worda  he  had  intended  to 
apeak.  He  was  not  a  ready  dissembler, 
neither  was  she,  and  there  was  a  dead 
pause.  Then  Mervyn's  feelings  became 
altogether  too  much  for  her;  and,  quite 
carried  away  by  them,  she  clasped  her 
hands  impuXsively  together  on  her  knee, 
and  said,  softly : 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Oomish,  I  am  so  dreadfully 
sorry  1  I've  been  so  dreadfully  sorry  for 
you  all  the  time;  because  I  know  what 
she  is." 

Her  little  shaking  voice  failed  her  for 
pure  pity,  and  there  was  another  pause ; 
then  Boger  moved  to  the  mantelpiece,  and 
stood  there  with  lus  back  to  her  as  he 
said,  simply : 

<*  There's  no  one  in  the  world  like  her." 

'^I  know  there  isn't/'  cried  Mervyn, 
impulsively.  ^<I  love  her  more  than  any 
one  in  the  world,  and  I've  been  so  dread- 
fully sorry,  for  you.  Oh,  and  it  hurts  so 
that  people  should  think  hardly  of  her,  and 
be  unkind  to  her." 

Her  tone  assumed  that  he  had  felt  that 
pain,  and  he  answered  it  quickly,  turning 
to  her  abruptly. 

<*It's  worse  than  anything,"  he  said. 
''They  seem  to  think  it  a  comfort  to  a 
fellow  to  hear  her  run  down — ^the  best  and 
most  beautiful — because — because — I  made 
a  mistake.  Why,  it  was  my  fault,  not  hera 
I  ought  to  have  understood  that  she  was 
far  too  good  for  me,  and  not  have  bothered 
her  into  thinking — into  thinking  that  she 
cared  1" 

**  It  was  a  dreadful  mistake  for  her  to 
make," said  Mervyn:  "but — she  couldn't 
help  it." 

"  That's  what  I've  said !  That's  what 
IVe  said  all  the  timel"  cried  Boger, 
eagerly.  ''Miss  Dallas,"  he  went  on, 
rapidly,  coming  up  to  her  where  she  sat, 
with  her  little  face  uplifted  to  him, 
[*  there's— there's  this  evening.  I'm  afraid 
it  will  be  rather  awkward — my  mother, 
you  know,  and  Sylvia.  You'll— you'll  do 
your  best,  won't  you  t  I  shall  be  so  glad 
to  know  there's  a  woman  here  who  thkiks 
of  things  as  I  do.  Even  Helen  is  a  little 
hard  on  her.  At  least,  she  feels  —  she 
feels " 

He  stopped,  having  got  himself  into  an 
awkward  positioa  '' Besponsible/'  was 
the  word  which  conveyed  what  he  meant, 
and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  say  it 
But  Mervyn  did  not  wait  for  him  to 
finish. 


«0f  course  I  shall  do  my  very  best," 
she  said,  impetuously.  *'  There  isn't  any- 
thing I  wouldn't  do  to  save  her  the  least 
little  uncomfortableness." 

She  held  out  her  hand  with  a  quick, 
quaint  little  gesture,  as  one  who  seals  a 
compact,  and  he  shook  it  heartily.  A 
moment  later,  Mrs.  Cornish,  Sylvia,  and 
Nettie,  all  looking  more  or  less  flushed 
and  nervous,  came  in  i|i  a  body. 

The  actual  arrival  was  very  simple,  after 
all.  Mrs.  Cornish  had  said  in  her  letter 
that  *'  bygones  were  to  be  bygones  " ;  and 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Oomish 
and  Miss  Malet  were  eventually  an- 
nounced, Selma  followed  her  sister  into 
the  room,  lookbig  very  pale,  but  perfectly 
self-possessed.  She  said  the  word  or  two 
that  was  necessary  in  answer  to  her  aunt's 
greeting  in  a  low  voice,  but  perfectly 
steadily,  and  received  the  stiff  kisses  with 
which  Sylvia  and  Nettie  met  her  with 
less  apparent  embarrassment  than  they 
were  given.  If  she  clung  to  Mervyn  as 
she  kused  her,  before  shaking  hands  with 
Boger,  an  instant  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary, nobody  but  Mervyn  knew  it. 

But  the  minutes  that  ensued  before 
dinner  was  annoimced  were  as  dreadful  as 
could  have  been  anticipated.  Humphrey 
talked,  and  Boger  talked,  and  Mervyn, 
catching  Boger's  eye,  plunged  energeti- 
cally, if  incoherently,  into  the  conversation. 
Mrs.  Cornish  and  Sylvia  felt  as  though 
every  idea  had  temporarily  left  them,  and 
the  observations  they  contributed  were 
not  calculated  to  promote  conversation. 
Helen  was  far  too  much  occupied  in  watch- 
ing Selma  to  make  any  attempt  at  speech, 
and  the  only  person  who  answered  any 
remark  quietly  and  reasonably  was  Selma 
herself,  who  grew  whiter  with  every 
moment,  her  sister  thought  Dinner  was 
decidedly  less  embarrassed  and  con- 
strained ;  but  things  were,  if  possible,  stiU 
worse  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner, 
when  Helen,  Selma,  Mrs.  Cornish,  and 
the  three  girls  were  alone  together. 
Mervyn  did  her  very  utmost;  but  when 
at  last  the  door  opened,  she  did  not  know 
how  deeply  relieved  was  the  glance  she 
threw  towards  Boger.  She  felt  that  they 
would  make  common  cause  together. 

An  hour  passed,  and  then,  to  her  un- 
speakable relief,  Helen  heatd  the  clock 
strike  ten,  and  rose. 

**I'm  afraid  we  must  go,  auntie,"  she 
said.  "  May  we  have  a  cab  1  Our  things 
are  in  the  halL" 

In  the  general  movement  that  ensued. 
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Meryyii  and  Soger,  as  though  drawn  to- 
getheit  hy  the  sympathy  which  had  grown 
up  between  them  daring  the  evening,  with 
the  aenae  that  they  were  playing  into  one 
another's  hands  with  a  common  object  in 
view,  fonnd  themselves  standing  together. 
There  was  a  perceptible  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  Sylvia  and  Nettie  as  to  which 
should  go  with  Helen  and  Selma  into  the 
hall,  wmch  ended  in  their  both  going,  as 
well  as  SbflL  Cornish.  Mervyn  and  Boger, 
left  alone,  followed  them  out  with  one 
accord,  appearing  in  the  hall  just  as  Sehna 
turned  to  say  ^K>d-bye  to  Mrs.  Cormsh, 
and  faced  them.  It  seemed  strange  to 
Helen  that  her  sister  should  say  good-bye 
to  her  aunt  and  cousins  far  leas  naturally 
than  she  had  met  them;  and  she  fol- 
lowed Selma  quickly  as  she  went  rapidly 
down  the  steps.  At  the  bottom,  Helen 
turned. 

The  hall  door  was  wide  open,  and 
Eoger  was  holding  it,  his  taU,  strone 
figure  standing  out  distinctly  as  he  stood 
in  the  full  stoeam  of  light  from  the  hall 
gas;  next  him,  the  only  other  figure  in 
full  light — a  slight,  childish  little  outline — 
stood  Mervyn  Dallas. 

*'  Good  night ! "  Helen  called  back. 

"Gk>od  night ! "  responded  Soger's  voice ; 
and  Mervyn's  echoed  it. 

When  Helen  was  seated  by  her  sbter  in 
the  cab,  Selma's  head  was  turned  away 
from  the  now  closed  door,  and  Helen  did 
not  see  her  face. 


THE  ASTEROID  QUESTION. 

It  had  long  been  suspected  that  some- 
thing was  missing  from  the  solar  system 
in  the  wide  gap  which  lies  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter ;  but  when  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno, 
and  Yeata  were  revealed  to  the  world  as 
miniature  planets  revolving  between  the 
orbits  of  those  two  above-named  planets,  it 
wasliardlyBupposed  that  they  were  only  four 
out  of  a  countless,  or  at  least  as  yet  un- 
counted, family,  which  now  amounts  to 
more  than  three  hundred  in  number.  And 
still  they  come,  until  their  increase  has 
absolutely  grown  into  a  sort  of  astrono- 
mical nuisanca 

The  "Berliner  Jahrbuch"  proposed, 
last  year,  to  ignore  utterly  and  to  take  no 
further  notice  of  the  existence  of  any  dis- 
covered after  the  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seventh,  until  the  end  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. True,  it  has  promised  to  follow  the 
courses  of  the  most  interesting.    But  will 


those  observers  be  certain  to  recognise  that 
any  new  asteroid  will  prove  interesting 
from  this  or  that  ^int  of  view ;  whether, 
for  instance,  it  will  pass  near  enough  to 
Jupiter  to  experience  considerable  per- 
turbations, or  near  enough  to  the  earth  to 
help  astronomers  in  thence  deducing  the 
sun's  paraUax  1 

The  exbtence  of  previously  unknown 
littie  planets  has  been  proved,  and  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  or  neglect  them,  although 
it  takes  millions  of  tl^m  to  nu^e  a  mass 
as  big  as  the  earth;  in  astronomy,  no 
quantity  or  object,  however  small,  can  be 
neglected.  It  is  conceivable  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  multitude,  they  have  had 
to  go  begging  for  names — M.  Camille 
Flammarion  had  to  stand  sponsor  for 
Nos.  87,  107,  154,  and  169,  and  some 
names  they  have  received  are  queer  enough 
—  other  asteroids  still  remain  in  the 
novitiate  condition  of  numbers. 

The  whole  swarm  of  new-found  planets 
lies  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter — a  very  wide  zone ;  for  it  is  not 
less  than  seventy  millions  of  leagues  from 
the  perihelion  of  the  littie  planet  Flora, 
which  approaches  nearest  to  the  sun,  and 
the  aphelion  of  the  most  distant,  Sylvia — 
an  immense  extent  of  space,  equalling 
double  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun. 

Scarcely  a  year  now  passes  without 
astronomers,  always  on  the  watch,  finding 
fresh  asteroids,  either  while  expressly 
searching  for  them,  or  more  frequently 
while  not  looking  out  for  them,  when 
busy  mapping  stars  near  the  ecliptic.  On 
noting  the  stars  to  be  included  in  the  map, 
they  remark  a  star  which  was  not  there 
the  day  before;  its  position  is  attentively 
examined,  and  they  ascertain  that  it  is  not 
a  fixed  star  proper,  but  a  planet.  There 
is  no  difference  in  their  aspect;  for  all 
these  little  planets  are  telescopic,  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  are  not  brighter, 
on  the  average,  than  a  star  of  the  tenth 
magnitude;  some  are  even  smsUer. 
Tiiree  good  observations  of  the  new  little 
planet  furnish  the  necessary  basis  for 
calculating  its  distance  and  the  position 
of  its  orbit  in  space.  The  result  has 
always  been  to  place  it  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1801,  the 
astronomer  Piazzi,  observing  at  Palermo, 
discovered,  by  chance,  the  first  littie 
planet,  Ceres,  to  be  shortiy  followed  by  the 
findmg  of  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  by 
Olbers  and  Harding.    Tiiese  four  surpass 
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In  size  and  brightnesB  the  mean  of  tbe 
other  asteroids ;  Vesta,  the  most  brilliant 
of  them  all,  attains  even  the  sixth 
magnitude  when  nearest  to  the  earth,  and 
becomes  visible  by  the  naked  eye.  Its 
diameter  is  estimated  at  aboot  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles;  W.  Herschell 
makes  it  less.  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Ceres  are 
of  about  the  same  volume.  Although 
these  four  are  the  largest  asteroids,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  are  much  smaller  than 
our  moon. 

People  were  quite  content  with  their  four 
new  planets.  Nobody  asked  for  more  of 
them ;  and,  during  thirty-eight  years,  not 
a  single  new  asteroid  was  found.  The 
discovery  of  the  fifth,  Astrea,  in  1845,  was 
once  more  due  to  chance.  Since  then 
they  form  a  formidable  list  of  numbers, 
dates,  discoveries,  and  titlea  It  will  be 
easily  understood  that  the  size  of  the  more 
recently  found  planets  should  go  on 
decreasing.  Those  discovered  now  rarely 
exceed  the  thirteenth  magnitude.  It  was 
W.  Herschell  who,  remarking  the  smallness 
of  the  first,  suggested  that  the  name  of 
«  planets  "  did  not  suit  them,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  call  them  "asteroids." 

The  four  first-named,  more  especially, 
have  furnished  M.  GamiUe  Mammarion 
with  an  apt  occasion  for  the  scientific 
exercise  of  his  brilliant  imagination.  The 
first  thing  which  strikes  us,  he  writes,  is 
the  trifling  amount  of  the  mass  or  weight 
of  these  tiny  heavenly  bodies — the  slight- 
ness  of  their  density,  and  of  the'  force  of 
gravity  at  their  surface.  Their  attraction, 
consequently,  is  without  energy;  objects 
weigh  almost  nothing  on  their  surface. 
According  to  Sir  John  Herschell,  in  his 
**  Outlines  of  Astronomy,"  a  man  placed 
on  one  of  these  planets  could  jump  to  a 
height  of  sixty  feet,  and  would  fall  with  a 
shock  not  greater  than  if  he  had  leaped 
two  feet  on  earth. 

A  flea  might  skip  off  into  outer  space, 
to  alight  upon,  if  possible,  and  colonise 
another  minor  planet  Pray,  gentle  reader, 
don't  take  this  as  an  ill-timed  or  misplaced 
pleasantry.  You  will  see,  by-and-by,  the 
reason  why  it  is  not  so.  Giants  could 
exist  on  such  worlds  as  those.  Enormous 
animals,  which  are  only  found  here  in  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  where  they  lose  a 
portion  of  their  weight,  could  live  and  run 
about  with  facility  on  the  soil  of  one  of 
the  four  minor  planets. 

Moreover,  the  attraction  which  main- 
tains them  in  the  state  of  individual 
unities  is  so  weak  that  a  volcano  on  the 


planet  Juno  might  certainly  shoot  out 
solid  materials  as  far  as  the  planet  Clotho. 
(No.  97),  for  it  could  start  them  with  so 
great  a  velocity  that  they  could  not  be 
drawn  back  by  the  feeble  attraction  of 
their  own  proper  sphere,  and  might  well 
be  directed  to  the  orbit  of  Olotho^  which 
lies  within  a  distance  of  no  more  than  two 
hundred  and  sixty  leagues  from  tiiat  of 
Juno. 

Given,  then,  the  extreme  feebleness  of 
weight  on  the  surface  of  theee  little  worlds, 
we  may  assume  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
natural  products  of  their  soil,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  things  that  live  and  grow 
there  must  considerably  exceed  those  of 
terrestriid  plants  and  aoimala  ^  Those 
things  and  creatures  are  not  restrained  by 
the  chain  of  energetic  attraction  which 
fastens  and  confines  them  to  the  soil  All 
the  expansive  forces  of  Nature,  all  the 
powers  of  vitality,  are  developed  there 
without  check  or  limit. 

If  we  were  sure  that  organic  forces 
were  the  same  there  as  here,  we  might 
assume  with  certainty  the  existence  of 
beings  of  loftier  stature  than  we  have  on 
earth,  and  at  the  same  time  lighter  and 
more  active.  But  as  it  is  certain  that  vital 
energy,  considered  in  itself,  varies  from 
one  planet  to  another,  in  consequence  of 
the  differences  of  temperature,  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  and  of 
living  bodies,  of  the  density  of  the  sub- 
stances which  enter  into  the  compdsition 
of  organised  bodies,  we  cannot  positively 
affirm  this-  gigantic  stature  to  exist, 
although  we  may  regard  it  as  possible 
and  even  probable  in  our  speculations  on 
interplanetary  comparative  anatomy. 

A  telescopic  examination  of  these  Lili- 
putian  worlds  shows,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  several  of  them  are  not  spherical 
globes,  but  irregular,  many-sided  in  their 
shape — a  form  which  must  diversify  their 
soil  with  strange  mountains  and  fantastic 
valleys,  a  fall  down  whose  precipices  would 
be  terrible  were  the  action  of  weight  not 
so  triflinc:.  Some  of  them,  notably  Pallas, 
Ceres,  Vesta,  Juno,  Iris,  Pales,  and 
Victoria,  present  considerable  variations 
of  brightness  in  proof  of  their  polyhedric 
form,  and  tending  also  to  suggest  the 
existence  of  great  meteorological  variations 
in  their  atmospheres.  Those  atmospheres 
are  not  so  deep  as  was  supposed,  from  im- 
perfect observations,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century;  but  their  existence 
has  been  verified  on  several,  as  on  Vesta, 
by  spectral  analysia 
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It  seems  doabtfal,  however,  to  M.  Flam- 
marioiii  whether  all  the  minor  planets  are 
inhabited — by  whatsoever  beings,  human, 
animal,  vegetable,  or  others  —  bat  he 
believes  it  certain  that  *'  several  of  them 
are  completely  so,  quite  as  much  as  the 
planet  on  which  we  are  now  living." 

The  explosion  theory  has  long  been  a 
favourite  speculation  in  respect  to  the 
origin  of  the  asteroids.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  for  M.  Flammarion  to 
refrain  from  giving  it  prominence  in  his 
interesting  and  exhaustive  volume,  '<Les 
Torres  du  OieL"  The  formation  of  these 
innumerable  little  worlds,  he  says,  seems 
due  to  the  derangement  which  Jupiter's 
powerful  attraction  caused  in  the  creation 
of  this  sone  of  the  solar  system,  by  pre- 
venting the  subsistence  of  a  considerable 
nebulous  ring,  and  by  separating  it, 
little  by  little,  into  fragments.  Perhaps, 
also,  a  certain  number  of  these  small  stars 
proceed  from  the  breaking-up  of  a  planet, 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  internal  or 
external  force — an  accident  by  no  means 
impossible,  and  which  might  very  well 
happen,  one  of  these  days,  to  ourselves. 

"Such  being  the  astronomical  conditions 
of  those  ndniature  worlds,  who  can  guess 
iHiat  unimaginable  forms  Life  may  not 
assume  in  these  singular  localities  t  In 
case  tiie  disruption  of  one  or  several 
I^anets  should  have  allowed  the  germs  of 
vfUlity  to  survive,  they  would  have  been 
the  starting-point  of  new  floras  and  new 
faunas  strangely  different  from  their  pre- 
decessors, in  consequence  especially  of  the 
diminished  intensity  of  weight  or  gravi- 
tating force." 

But  might,  indeed,  such  an  accident 
happen  to  ourselves  1  There  is  a  wonder- 
ful ^Ufference  between  "  might "  and  "  is 
likdy  to.*"  If  the  interior  of  the  earth 
were  hollow,  and  at  the  same  time  incan- 
descent; if  the  ocean  could  find  a  con- 
venient opening  in  the  terrestrial  shell 
through  which  to  pour  itself  iziside,  the 
earth  might  certainly  explode,  by  the 
force  of  tne  steam  so  generated,  exactiy  as 
when  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  blows 
up. 

And  what  would  become  of  the  bits  t 

They  would  be  shot  into  space,  to  in- 
oculate other  globes  with  the  germs  of 
life,  exactiy  as  a  President  of  the  British 
Association  once  suggested  that  we  our- 
selves received  the  first  elements  of  vitality. 
Bat  hii  hearers  hardly  believed  his  theory. 
I  may  say  they  scarcely  believed  that  he 
believed  it  himselt 


If  people  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
narrative  of  Genesis — expanded,  but  not 
improved,  by  Milton  in  hfs  '*  Paradise 
Lost " — would  it  not  be  better  and  more 
dignified  to  say,  frankly :  "  We  do  not 
know.  It  is  beyond  our  comprehension ; 
past  our  finding  out.  We  are  utterly 
ignorant,  and  can  offer  no  acceptable  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  "  t 

In  the  Scientific  Notices  appended  to 
this  year's  "Annuauw"  of  the  Bureau 
des  Longitudes,  Monsieur  F.  Tisserand 
strongly  protests  against  the  exclusion  of 
asteroids  from  official  astronomical  records, 
for  reasons  too  long  and  too  technical  to 
be  reproduced  in  thefr  entirety  here.  And 
the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  struck  by  the 
difficulties  which  must  arise  from  that 
decision,  has  thought  of  remedying  them 
in  a  certain  measure,  by  giving  extension 
to  its  Bureau  des  Calculi 

M.  Tisserand  states  that  Olbers,  after 
discovering  the  second  small  planet,  Pallas, 
and  finding  that  it  might,  with  time,  pass 
dose  to  Ceres,  concluded  thence  that  both 
of  them  might  be  the  fragments  of  a 
larger  planet  broken  and  spUt  in  two  by 
internal  convulsion  —  an  idea  which  has 
been  already  mentioned.  He  compares 
the  asteroids,  in  some  respects,  to  periodical 
comets ;  he  shows  that  they  wheel  round 
the  sun  in  swarms,  with  distinct  intervals 
between  them,  like  those  which  separate 
Saturn's  rings  from  each  other. 

Can  the  hypothesis  of  Olbers  be  main- 
tained! The  answer,  unfortunately,  is 
negative.  An  interesting  study  of  the 
orbits  of  the  forty  first-found  asteroids 
was  undertaken  by  Newcomb.  He  im- 
mediately saw  that,  such  as  they  are  at 
present,  they  are  far  from  passing  through 
or  crossing  at  one  identical  point  or  track. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  that  condition 
was  fulfilled  at  a  certain  distant  epoch,  and 
that  it  had  subsequently  been  disturbed  by 
perturbations  occasioned  by  the  older 
planets,  notably  by  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  But 
calculation  has  pronounced  its  verdict; 
the  requfred  condition  has  never  existed, 
and  the  theory  of  Olbers  must  be  aban- 
doned. 

The  asteroids  have  been  the  cause  of 
important  progress  in  the  art  of  astro- 
nomical observation.  The  search  for  them 
has  trained  first-class  observers.  Piazzi, 
we  know,  discovered  at  Palermo,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  present  century,  a  star 
which  he  believed  to  be  a  smidl  comet, 
and  which  h9  observed  several  times  up  to 
the  eleventh  of  February  following,  when 
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a  fleriooB  illness  compelled  him  to  dis- 
oontinne  astionomlcal  work.  Bode  was 
the  first  to  ascertain  that  the  new  star 
conld  not  be  a  comet. 

When  Fiazzi  got  well  again,  he  was 
unable  to  find  the  position  of  Ceres.  All 
that  was  known  was  that  it  moat  be  sought 
for  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  at  its 
emergence  from  the  blinding  rays  of  Uie 
son.  At  this  jonctore,  Gkkosse,  then  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  set  to  work,  and 
in  less  than  a  month  invented  an  ad> 
mirable  method,  which  enabled  him  to 
calculate  the  elements  of  Ceres'  elliptic 
orbit,  thanks  to  which  Gibers  found  tho 
missing  star  on  the  first  of  January,  1802. 

In  order  to  follow  the  minor  planets 
with  greater  facility^  extra-powerftd  in- 
struments have  been  constructed — amongst 
others,  the  great  Meridian  Circle  in  the 
Paris  Observatory.  With  the  same 
object,  celestial  maps  and  catalogues  of 
the  stars  have  advanced  considerably 
nearer  to  perfection. 

For  a  multitude  of  reasons,  then, 
M.  Ilsserand  thinks  that  the  search  for 
fresh  asteroids  ought  to  be  continued.  No 
doubt  it  calls  for  long  and  complicated 
calculations;  but  they  might  be  divided 
between  several  scientific  establishments. 
At  any  rate,  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes 
is  ready  to  take  its  share  in  the  labour. 


THE  LAND  OF  BKUCR 

What  is  here  meant  particularly  by  the 
Land  of  Bruce  is  the  old  kingdom  of 
Carrick,  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  romantic  and  historic  county  of  Ayr. 
The  most  northern  of  these  districts  is 
known  as  Cunninghame,  and  was  of  old 
the  territory  of  the  family  of  that  name. 
The  middle  district,  lying  between  the 
rivers  Irvine  and  Doon,  is  Kyle — the  Land 
of  Bums.  The  southernmost  division, 
which  extends  from  the  Biver  Doon,  whose 
banks  and  braes  Bums  has  immortalised, 
to  the  borders  of  the  Stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright and  Wigton,  is  Carrick,  the  an- 
cestral home  of  "  The  Bruce." 

Every  mile  of  the  district  of  Carrick  is 
stored  with  historic  memories,  and  every 
mile  of  it  is  beautiful  It  is  an  undulating 
land  of  billowv  green  hills,  fertile  plains, 
and  rich  wooas,  flanked  by  a  long,  wild, 
rocky  shore,  on  which  expire  the  Atlantic 
rollers,  after  being  denuded  of  their  might 
by  the  interception  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kintyre  opposite. 


Gajsing  seaward  from  the  Carrick  shore, 
the  eye  takes  in  a  vast  and  magnificeni 
panorama,, from  the  dark  peaks  of  Arran,. 
down  the  long  slopes  of  Kintyre,  and 
away  over  the  wide  waste  of  waters  to  ibe 
Irish  coast,  which  banks  like  a  cloud  on 
the  horfzoa  But  the  distinctive  featuM 
in  the  sea-prospect  Is  the  lonely  giant-mass 
of  Ailsa  Craig,  uprising  sheer  from  the 
waves  in  solitary  grandeur.  Surely  this  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  on  all^ 
our  rock-bound  coasts — certain^  it  is  one 
of  the  most  impressive — once  eeento  dwell- 
for  ever  in  the  memory.  There  is,,  indeed ». 
something  weird  in  its  outline,  even  by 
daylight,  suggestive  as  it  is  of  the  terr<»rs 
of  storm  and  shipwreck,  and  of  absolute 
loneliness.  In  the  gloom  of  night  it 
becomes  doubly  mysterious,  with  the 
watchful  eye  of  its  Ughthouse — the  only 
habitable  dwelling  on  its  two  miles  of 
rocky  circumference  —  blinking  solemnly 
across  the  far  stretch  of  sea. 

Everybody,  of  course,  knows  the 
pyramidal  shape  of  the  Bock  of  Ailsa, 
otherwise  called  <<  Paddy's  Milestone,"  and 
naturalists  know  it  as  the  haunt  of  myriads 
of  sea-fowl  of  all  descriptions,  whose 
breakfasts  alone,  it  is  calculated,  require 
the  extraction  of  fifteen  tons  of  fish  per 
day  from  the  surrounding  waters.  Omj 
those  who  have  dwelt  within  sight  of  it 
know  its  power  to  fascinate  the  senses. 
Keats  felt  something  of  its  influence 
which  he  tried  to  express  in  the  sonnet 
composed  on  a  visit  to  the  Land  of  Boms : 

Hearken,  thon  craggy  ocean  pyramicL 

Give   answer   by   thy   voice  —  the   sea- fowl's 
screams^ — 

When   were    thy   shoolders  mantled   in   huge 
streams? 
When,  from  the  sun,  was  thy  broad  forehead  hid? 
How  long  is't  since  the  mighty  Power  bid 

Thee  heave  to  airy  sleep  from  fathom  dreams  ? 

Sleep  in  the  lap  of  thunder  or  sunbeams  ? 
Or  when  grey  clouds  are  thy  cold  coverlid  ? 
Thou  answer'st  not,  for  thou  art  dead  asleep, 

Thy  life  is  but  two  dead  eternities : 
The  last  in  air,  the  former  in  the  deep  ! 

First  with  the  whales,  last  with  the  eagles*  skies  1 
Drown'd  wast  thou  till  an  earthquake  made  tbM 
sleep, 

Another  cannot  wake  thy  giant  size  I 

There  is  a  noble  theme  both  for  poet  and 
artist  in  this  Titan  of  the  deep— rock- 
warden  of  the  Carrick  shore — bat  we  most 
break  away  from  its  spell  for  the  present^ 
and  pnrsae  onr  way  along  that  shore. 

One  long  stretch  of  it,  of  some  twenty 
miles  from  Tomberry  Point  to  Benane 
Head,  forms  a  deep  indentation,  opposite 
about  the  centre  of  which  the  Bock  of 
Ailsa  rises  from  its  ocean-bed  some  twelve 
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mika  from  the  aeArest  point  of  the  main- 
land.  At  Tombeny  Point  we  stand  upon 
ground  which  is  sacred  to  Scotchmen,  for 
htte  was  bom  Bobert  the  Brace.  At  this 
d^y  there  flashes  nightly  from  the  headland 
where  the  redeemer  of  Scotland  drew  his 
first  breath,  a  white  stream  of  light, 
cheering,  dazzling,  unfailing,  from  sunset 
to  sunrise,  to  guide  the  busy  mariners  and 
fishermen  who  throng  these  waters.  Oace 
there  was  a  light  of  another  sort  blazmg 
on    Tomberry,     as    we   shall    presently 

Just  beneath  the  lighthouse  are  the 
massive  remains  of  the  old  feudal  Castle 
which  aforetime  crowned  the  rocky  cape, 
even  as  its  Lords  dominated  the  sur- 
rounding region.  It  was  adnurably  placed 
for  defence,  and  for  the  exercise  of  con- 
trolling power  by  land  and  sea.  On 
three  sides  it  was  fortified  naturally  by 
water,  and  the  foundations  of  the  Castle 
wero  so  buOt  into  the  rock  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  where  the  work  of  Nature  ended,  and 
that  of  the  architect  began.  From  the 
centra  of  the  Keep,  a  secret  subterranean 
passage  led  to  the  sea. 

As  to  when  or  by  whom  Tumberry  Castle 
was  built  in  the  dim  and  distant  pasf, 
thero  seems  to  be  no  authentic  record ;  but 
it  was  or^inally  a  stronghold  of  the  Lords 
of  Galloway,  and  from  them  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Earls  of  Carrick, 
about  the  beginnbg  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Hera  the  Earls,  or  Kings,  as 
they  are  often  called  in  local  history,  of 
Carrick  maintained  an  almost  regal  state 
for  oreap  a  hundred  years,  holding  sway 
OTer  countless  knights  and  squires  bound 
to  do  suit  and  service  for  their  feudal 
lords. 

Then  came  a  romantic  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  race.  By  the  death 
of  her  father,  the  fair  and  impe- 
tuous Marjory,  or  Martha,  became 
Countess  in  her  own  right,  and  absolute 
mistrass  of  hor  hand  and  fortune.  She 
was  young,  and  doubtless  beautiful— on 
whom  should  she  bestow  them  f  Chance 
dedded  for  her.  One  memorable  morning, 
when  hunting  with  her  lords  and  ladies  in 
the  neighbouring  woods,  she  encountered 
a  stranger  knight  of  handsome  mien,  and 
noUe  lineaga  Strangers  were  not  alwajrs 
welcome  in  those  parts — and  Normans 
wera  not  usually  among  the  most  acceptable 
guests — but  the  Countess  was  smitten  at 
first  right,  and  persuaded  the  somewhat 
raluctant  stranger  to  tarry  in  her  Castle 
for  a  whfle.     He  came,  he  saw,  and  she 


conquered,  for  in  due  time  the  Lady  of 
Carrick  led  the  Norman  knight  to  the 
altar. 

Who,  then,  was  this  handsome  stranger 
in  the  kingdom  of  Carrick  f  His  name 
was  Bobert  de  Bruis,  or  Bruyse,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Annandale,  wh^  claimed 
descent  from  the  brother  of  Wiljiam  the 
Lion,  and  was,  therefore,  of  Boyal  pedigrae. 
It  was  the  father  of  our  knight  who,  on 
the  death  of  the  young  uncrowned  Queen, 
called  the  Maid  of  Norway,  competed  for 
the  crown  with  John  Baliol,  Lord  of  Gal- 
loway, and  lost  by  the  decision  of  King 
Edward  the  First  of  England  in  favour  of 
BalioL  It  was  the  son  of  out  knight  who, 
in  later  years,  summarily  disposed  of  the 
claims  of  the  Bed  Comyn,  and  secured  the 
independence  of  Scotland  once  more. 

The  son  of  this  Bobert  of  .Aimandale 
and  Marjory  of  Carrick  was  The  Bruce — 
King  Bobert  the  First  of  Scotland.  That 
he  was  bom  in  Tumberry  Castle  the 
people  of  Carrick  positively  maintain,  In 
spite  of  some  of  the  historians  who  in- 
dicate another  birthplace.  That  his  boy- 
hood was  spent  here,  there  is  no  doubt ; 
and  the  traditions  of  the  beloved  redeemer 
of  ScoUand  ding  about  these  walls  as 
tenaciously  as  the  ivy. 

Then  it  was  here,  at  Tumberry,  that 
the  nobles  of  Scotland  assembled  to  discuss 
the  succession  when  Bobert  was  only 
twelve  years  old.  They  decided  in  favour 
of  his  grandfather ;  but  he  was  set  aside 
by  English  Edward  in  favour  of  Baliol, 
and  died  ten  years  later  with  his  hopes  of 
kingship  unredised. 

Every  schoolboy  knows,  however,  how 
The  Brace — thetmrd,  or,  as  some  say,  the 
fourth  ''Bobert"  of  that  ilk— drove  the 
English  out  of  Scotland,  secured  the  crown 
for  himself,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sfcuarts.  But  it  is  as  the  Earl  of  Carrick 
that  we  are  interosted  in  him  just  now, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  follow  him  to 
Bannockbum. 

When  Brace  left  Carrick  to  pursue  his 
claim  to  the  throne,  he  must  have  been 
somewhera  about  thirty  years  of  age,  as 
he  was  bom  In  1274.  m  1306  he  was, 
rather  prematurely,  crowned  at  Scone,  and 
almost  immediately  became  a  fugitive. 
He  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  for 
the  murder  of  Comyn,  hemmed  in  by  the 
forces  of  English  Edward,  who  defeated 
him  at  Methven,  and  deserted  by  his 
friends.  Then  he  had  months  of  dismal 
and  dangerous  wanderings  in  the  High- 
lands, and  finally  reached  Bathlin  Island, 
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on  the  Irish  coast,  and  there  he  passed  the 
winter. 

Now,  Bathlin  Island  is  within  view  of 
the  Garrick  shore,  and  it  was  natorid  that 
the  eyes  of  Bruce  should  be  turned  with 
longing  towards  his  ancestral  halls.  Bot 
Tornberry  was  now  in  possession  of  an 
English  garrison  under  Lord  Percy,  and 
Bruce  was  kept  out  of  his  own  house,  as 
well  as  out  of  hisr  kingdom.  He  crossed 
from  Bat)hlin  to  Arran,  and,  still  in  sight 
of  Tumherry,  began  to  open  negotiations 
with  his  friends  in  Garrick. 

He  sent  over  a  faithful  follower,  called 
Guthbert,  with  instructions  to  sound  the 
men  of  Garrick  quietly,  and  when  they 
were  all  prepared  for  a  rising,  to  light  a 
beacon  on  Tumberry  Head.  Night  after 
night  Bruce  paced  the  beach  in  Arran, 
aoxiously  watching  for  the  signal,  with  his 
two  or  three  hundred  followers  all  ready 
to  spring  into  the  boats  they  had  collected 
when  ttie  beacon  blazed. 

It  blazed  at  last,  and  then  bej^  the 
famous  crossing  as  told  by  Scott  in  the 
<<Lord  of  the  Isles.'' 

Yet|  strange  to  say,  the  Gastle  garrison 
were  not  disturbed.  Scott  gives  a  super- 
natural explanation  of  the  light ;  but  the 
truth  seems  to  have  been  that  some  one 
was  burning  heather  on  the  headland,  and 
Bruce  mistook  the  fire  for  the  signal  of  his 
confederate.  Guthbert  met  him  on  the 
shore  with  the  doleful  tidings  that  the 
people  were  so  afraid  of  Lord  Percy's  army 
that  ttiey  would  not  rise. 

According  to  Scott's  poem,  Bruce  at  once 
attacked  the  Gastle,  and,  putting  the 
garrison  to  the  sword,  regained  his  own 
house  the  next  momiog.  According  to 
history,  however,  he  had  to  pass  many 
days  in  ambush  and  in  skirmishing  before 
he  succeeded.  According  to  local  tradition, 
he  went  to  hide  in  the  neighbouring  caves 
of  Onlzean,  or  Golean,  and  one  dark  night 
marched  his  band  in  silence  across  to  Turn- 
berry,  surprised  the  outposts,  and  took 
possession,  only  to  be  driven  out  again  by 
an  axmy  which  Percy  summoned  from 
Ayr. 

Although  Brace  did  eventually  in  turn 
drive  Percy  out  of  Garrick,  he  had  to  keep 
himself  concealed  in  his  own  earldom  for 
a  long  time,  and  many  are  the  stories  told 
of  his  adventures  and  narrow  escapes  here. 
It  was  somewhere  in  this  region,  too,  that 
he  defended  a  pass  single-handed  against 
a  band  of  Galloway  men,  rather  than 
break  the  much-needed  repose  of  his 
own  followers.     But  Fortune  turned  her 


wheel  in  his  bvour  at  last.  A  series  of 
victories  began  at  Loudon  Hill,  which  led 
up  to  the  crowning  victory  of  Bannockbum, 
and  left  him  undisputed  King  of  Scotland. 
Thenceforward  we  find  him  no  more  in 
Garrick,  and  he  was  the  last  Earl  of 
Garrick  who  rei^ded  at  Tumberry ;  but  the 
title  is  still  borne  by  his  descendant,  the 
present  Prince  of  Wales. 

What  Tumberry  was  like  in  those  days 
we  may  allow  Scott  to  tell  us : 

Soft  swept  in  velvet  green 
The  pUdn.  with  many  a  t^lade  l^tween, 
Whose  tangled  alleys  far  invade 
The  depth  of  the  brown  forest  shade. 
Here  the  tall  fern  obscured  the  lawn, 
Fair  shelter  for  the  sportive  fawn  ; 
There,  tufted  close  with  copsewood  green, 
Was  many  a  swelling  hillock  seen ; 
And  all  around  was  verdure  meet 
For  pressure  of  the  fairies'  feet ; 
The  glossy  hollow  lined  the  park, 
The  yew-tree  lent  its  shadow  dark, 
And  many  an  old  oak,  worn  and  bare. 
With  all  its  shivered  boughs  was  there. 

But  we  do  not  see  any  of  that  now  except 
the  *' verdure  meet."  In  fact,  the  poet 
warns  US| 

Seek  not  the  scene— the  axe,  the  plough. 
The  boor's  dull  fence  have  marr'd  it  now. 

But  there  are  beauties  remaining,  neyer- 
theless.  There  is  a  long  fair  stretch  of 
wind-swept  grass-land  leading  up  to  the 
promontory,  now  crowned  by  tne  light- 
tower,  and  there  are  magnificent  prospeeta 
of  land  and  sea  from  its  summit  It  was 
on  this  cape,  too,  that  the  only  witch  in 
history  who  did  a  good  action  once  wove 
her  spells  for  the  destraction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  This  was  Elcine  de 
Aggart,  and  as  the  ships  came  round  the 
MuU  of  Kintyre,  she  began  to  unwind  a 
great  ball  of  blue  yam.  She  went  on 
unwinding  until  a  great  storm  arose,  and 
every  ship  went  down  before  the  eyes  of 
the  terrified  inhabitants  of  the  Oarrick 
coafit; 

Just  beyond  the  promontory  to  the 
north  is  the  picturesque  village  of  The 
Maidens  —  a^  groups  of  wbibe  cottages 
separated  by  a  stretch  of  greensward  from 
the  dazzling  beach  of  a  remarkably  pretty 
and  well-sheltered  bay.  Here  dwells  a 
small  colony  of  quiet  fisher-folk,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  guardian  eye  of  Tum- 
berry Light;  but  in  the  sands  not  many 
yean  am  were  found  a  number  of  battle- 
axes,  suent  witnesses  of  previous  conflicts 
in  this  peaceful  retreat.  Indeed,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  venorable  Boece,  there  was 
once  in  Maiden's  Bay  a  great  British  city 
called  Carretonium,  with  high  walls  and 
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towen,  and  all  the  loxaries  of  the  civilfaa- 
tioii  of  a  pre-historic  period.  One  likea  to 
think  of  this  andent  eity,  and  to  strive  to 
recall  ita  magnificence ;  bat  there  is  little 
to  helpi  save  one's  imagination.  And  that 
receives  rather  a  rode  check  from  old 
Boece  when  he  proceeds  to  set  np  here  a 
King  Caractacas,  from  whom  the  district  of 
Garrick,  he  says,  received  its  name.  There 
may  have  been  sach  a  King  here ;  bat  it 
is  carious  that  no  one  ever  heard  of  him  in 
these  parts  except  Boece. 

Jost  inland  from  this,  however,  we  come 
to  a  place  which  has  given  a  name  to  one 
of  the  immortals.  Tms  is  Shanter  Farm, 
where  Boms  made  the  acqaaintance  of  one 
Donglas  Graham,  whom  he  transformed 
into  Tam,  and  sent  forth  to  the  world  for 
all  time  as  Tam  O'Shanter.  Not  far  from 
this,  again,  is  the  hoose  called  Glenfoot, 
where  lived  Souter  Johnnie,  known  to  his 
contemporaries,  however,  as  plain  John 
Davidson  the  shoemaker. 

The  northern  arm  of  the  Maiden's  Bay 
is  a  fine  wooded  promontory,  not  so  long 
as  Tomberry,  but  with  a  bolder  front  of 
predpitoas  rock.  Here  the  woods  spread 
from  sea-marge  to  hill  like  a  forest,  and 
embowered  in  them  is  the  Castle  of 
Colzean,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa. 
This  is  one  of  the  show-places  of  this  part 
of  Scotland,  and  is  remarkable  alike  for 
the  picturesqaeneu  of  its  situation  and  the 
beauty  of  its  trees,  gardens,  and  rockeries. 

The  Castle  rises  sheer  from  the  per- 
pendicular sea-clififa,  beneath  which  are  the 
caves  before-mentioned.  There  are  six  of 
them,  and  the  Ude  rises  to  the  level  of  the 
latest,  which  runs  inland  for  about  two 
hundred  feet,  and  is  quite  fifty  feet  higL 
The  entrance  has  been  built  up  with  free- 
stone, so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  doorway, 
and  there  is  every  indication,  besides  tra- 
dition, that  the  caves  were  often  used  as 
secret  habitations  in  times  past  When 
Bruce  was  here  there  was  no  castle  at 
Culxean,  for  the  present  edifice  was 
built  in  1777;  but  long  before  that  the 
Kennedies  had  a  dwelluig  of  some  sort 
near. 

The  Kennedies  of  Cassillis,  however,  of 
whom  Lord  Ailsa  is  the  present  repre- 
sentative, had  their  stronghold  at  Duoure, 
some  six  miles  to  the  north,  and  also  on  a 
sea-cli£^  after  which  they  had  Cassillis 
CasUe,  more  inland. 

The  Kennedies  of  Cassillis  were  always 
at  feud  with  the  Kennedies  of  Bareany — 
another  ancient  Carrick  stronghold — and 
it  was  during  one  of  these  feuds  that  Mure 


of  Auchendrane,  an  ally  of  the  Bargany 
section,  murdered  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of 
Culzean,  and  afterwards  a  young  Dal- 
rymple,  who  was  the  only  witness  of  the 
crime.  The  murder  of  Dahrymple  occurred 
on  the  shore  to  the  south  of  Tumberry,  at 
a  farm  called  Chapeldonan ;  and  the  place 
where  the  body  was  buried  on  the  sand, 
only  to  be  washed  bare  by  the  vengeful 
sea,  is  still  pointed  out. 

This  inddent  was  employed  by  Scott  in 
his  not  very  successful  tragedy  of 
*'  Auchendrane."  Bat,  indeed,  the  stories 
of  the  feuds  of  the  Kennedies  are  endless 
in  Carrick,  and  would  afiford  material  for 
many  romances.  Scott  was  not  at  his 
best  when  he  wrote  *'  Auchendrane,"  or  he 
would  have  made  more  of  the  strikmg 
incidents  of  the  story  he  tried  to  utilise. 
The  curious  reader  who  widiea  to  learn 
more  of  these  strange  family  feuds  may 
consult  Pitcaim's  **  Historic  of  the  Kenne- 
dies/' or  Robertson's  more  recent  and  more 
imaginative  '*  Kings  of  Carrick." 

Our  object,  however,  was  to  view  the 
Land  of  Bruce,  not  that  of  the  Kennedies, 
and  for  this  reason  we  must  pause  short 
of  the  Abbey  of  Crossraguel,  although  we 
are  within  a  few  miles  of  it.  This  abbey 
was  founded  by  King  Duncan  in  1260, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  well 
preserved  ecdesiastical  remains  in  Scot- 
land. But,  indeed,  all  the  Land  of  Canick 
is  stocked  as  richly  with  scenes  of  historic 
interest  as  it  abounds  in  beauty  of  wood- 
land, mead,  and  river,  of  wide-spreading 
strands,  and  of  bold,  rocky  shores. 


A    ROUGH    ROAD. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

Yes,  I  always  take  the]  old  road  from 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  to  our  village, 
perched  up  on  the  heightF,  instead  of  die 
new  one  which  gpes  round  the  other  dde 
of  the  hills.  No  doubt  the  new  road  is 
shorter,  better,  and  more  gradual;  and 
when  there  was  first  talk  of  making  it,  I 
was  as  pleased  as  any  one  to  think  of  the 
time  and  trouble  it  would  save  us.  Bat 
before  it  was  finished  I  wished,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  that  it  had  never  been 
begun.  No,  I  have  never  made  use  of  it 
yet,  never,  and,  what  is  more,  I  never 
shall  If  you  like,  I  will  tell  you  why.  It 
is  so  old  a  story  now  that  most  people  have 
forgotten  it. 

TwentyTyears  ago  there  was  not  such  an- 
other handsome  girl  in  all  the  country  round 
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aa  my  daughter  L^onie.  She  wm  the  yousg- 
est,  the  flower  of  the  flock.  She  was  the 
last  flecJeling  left  in  the  nest  after  the  elder 
ones  had  married  and  left  us ;  and  though 
she  had  always  been  the  hardest  of  all  to 
manage,  we  were  in  no  harry  for  her  to  ga 
I  have  only  to  shut  my  eyesj  and  I  see  her 
still:  her  white  forehead,  and  her  little 
pink  ears  peeping  out  from  her  cnrly  hair ; 
her  big  brown  eyes  fall  of  life;  her  saaoy 
nose  bidding  yoa  mind  yoor  p's  and  q's 
when  yoa  bandied  words  with  her;  and 
her  firm,  well-carred  moath  and  chin 
which  said  as  plainly  as  words,  **  IVe  not 
come  across  my  master  yet,  and  I  doabt  if 
I  ever  shall." 

People  sometimes  told  as  we  had  spoilt 
her  and  made  her  wilfal;  bat  at  that  I 
shook  my  head.  It  was  no  spoiling  that 
had  made  her  what  she  was ;  and  with  all 
her  faalts  she  was  still  a  good  daaghter, 
nor  was  there  a  girl  in  the  village  who 
conld  hold  a  candle  to  her  for  pretty  ways. 
Yoa  needn't  take  my  word  alone  for  it ;  ask 
any  one,  whose  memory  can  go  back  so  far, 
who  it  was  that  all  ihe  lads  in  the  place 
were  in  love  with  in  those  days,  and  if 
they  tell  the  trath  they  will  say  L^onie 
Corseaa,  the  daaghter  of  the  landlord  of 
the"Ep6ed'0r." 

Her  mother  and  I  often  talked  over  the 
likelihoods  of  her  marriage.  It  seemed  a 
pity  that,  with  a  good  dowry  and  lots  of 
admirers,  she  shoald  let  the  time  go  on  too 
far ;  for  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  she 
was  tamed  three-and-twenty. 

"Which  of  'em  do  yon  mean  to  take, 
child ) "  I'd  say  to  her  sometimes,  when 
one  yoang  fellow  or  another  had  been 
trying  to  make  himself  more  agreeable 
than  asaal;  "which  of  'em  is  to  carry 
off  my  little  lass,  and  be  landlord  of 
the  '  Ep6e  d'Or'  when  I  retire  into  private 
life!" 

For  I  meant  L^onie's  hasband  to  have 
the  goodwill  as  part  of  her  dowry. 

"I  hope  it'll  be  a  long  while  before  any 
one  oomes  to  carry  me  off,"  she'd  answer; 
"  and  I'm  sore  there's  no  need  yet  to  talk 
of  the  '  Ep4e  d'Or '  changing  landlords." 

"Nor  there  is,  lassie;  bat  the  timell 
come  some  day,  and  when  it  does  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  right  man'll  be  in  the  right 
place ;  for  instance,  sach  a  one  as  Jacqaes 
Lambert." 

Tes,  I  had  a  great  wish  to  see  her  take 
the  son  of  my  old  cham,  the  qaarryman, 
Lambert  He  was  as  good-lookmg  a  man 
as  yoa  woold  need  to  look  for;  broad- 
shooldered  and  stalwart,  with  a  military 


air  aboat  him,  which  he  had  picked  ap 
when  he  served  his  time  in  the  army.  I'd 
known  him  from  his  babyhood,  and  I'd 
often  thoaght  he  was  jast  the  one  to  step 
into  my  shoes  at  the  ''Ep6e  d'Or."  His 
father  and  I  had  spoken  of  it  more  than 
once. 

"  He'll  make  a  rare  good  hasband  for 
^oar  girl,"  his  father  had  said ;  "he's  got 
jast  that  aboat  him  that  a  headstrong  girl 
will  give  in  to.  His  only  faolt  is  tiiat  he's 
a  bit  jealons ;  bat  if  she  doesn^c  provoke 
him  in  that  way,  she'll  never  know  in  how 
far  he's  her  master." 

"She's  not  all  that  hard  to  manage, 
Lambert,"  I  said. 

"  She's  not  all  that  easy,  Corseaa ;  which 
yoa  know  well,  if  yoa'd  confess.  Still,  I'd 
like  to  have  her  for  a  daaghter-in-law." 

What  L^onie  thoaght  of  Jacqaes  was 
not  so  plain  to  see.  When  I  broaght  his 
name  into  sach  a  talk  as  I've  mentioned 
above,  she  mostly  laaghed  and  tossed  her 
head.  She  wasn't,  however,  the  girl  to 
tell  her  secrets,  and  she  often  passed  her 
deeper  feelings  off  with  a  joke.  It  was  not 
time  yet  to  talk  of  it  serioasly,  so  I  con- 
tented myself  with  watching  them,  and 
giving  him  a  word  of  encoaragement  from 
time  to  time. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  yoong 
Jacqaes  Lambert  came  to  me  with  a  bash- 
fal  look  on  his  handsome,  sanbarnt  face, 
and  asked  me  if  I  thoaght  redly  he  woald 
do  for  a  hasband  for  Llonie. 

"And  what  else  coald  I  think,  lad  t"  I 
cried.  "  Why,  yoa're  cat  oat  for  her.  If 
I  hadn't  felt  sare  of  that,  yoa'd  have  had 
the  cold  shoalderhere  instead  of  the  warm 
welcome  I've  always  given  yoa.  It's  jast 
what  I've  been  wishing  for;  and  yonr 
father  is  of  my  mind.  Only,  mark  yoa, 
not  all  the  fathers,  nor  mothers  either,  in 
the  land,  conld  say  the  last  word  for  my 
Llonie.  Ton  most  go  to  her  yoarself  for 
that." 

Then  he  went  a  bit  redder,  and  looked 
down. 

"  I've  heard  what  she's  got  to  say,"  he 
began ;  then  he  stopped. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "she  didn't  say  yoa 
nay,  or  yoa'd  have  let  the  matter  drop  t " 

"  She  didn't  say  me  nay,"  he  answered ; 
"  she  said  she  had  nothing  against  me,  and 
I  might  come  and  ask  yon  if  yoa  wanted 
me  for  a  son-in-law." 

"It  wasn't  qaite  the  sort  of  answer 
yoa'd  have  liked,"  I  said ;  "  bat  that's  her 
way.  Yoa  mustn't  expect  her  to  leave  off 
tearing  yoa  yet  awhile.     She's  a  good 
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girlf  thoagh  she  does  pat  on  that 
manner." 

*'  Bat  do  yoa  think  she  loyea  me,  P^re 
Goneaa  1 "  he  asked.  <*  If  she'd  say  she 
lored  me,  she  might  tease  me  as  much  as  she 
likee." 

"  Of  course  she  loves  yoa,  lad,"  I  said ; 
"  bat  she's  not  the  one  to  give  herself  all 
at  once.  You'll  have  to  let  her  drop 
her  independence  by  degrees.  •  We 
won't  talk  of  the  marriage  jast  yet ;  but 
yooll  see,  when  the  time  comes,  you'll 
have  as  loving  a  wife  as  any  one  could 
desire." 

When  I  talked  to  her  she  said  but  little ; 
certainly  she  made  no  mention  of  lova 

"I've  nothing  against  him,"  she  re- 
peated ;  ''and  yoa  are  always  saying  it  is 
time  I  married." 

"That's  no  reason  for  taking  Jacques 
Lambert,"  I  said,  "  if  there's  any  one  you 
like  better." 

«  There's  no  one  I  like  better.  I  don't 
suppose  I  ever  shall  like  any  one  better." 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  was  all  one  could 
expect  from  a  girl  like  L^onie;  so  the 
matter  was  settled,  and  Jacques  was  as 
happy  and  proud  as  could  be.  Some- 
thmg  in  his  way  of  holding  his  own 
kept  L^onie's  old  admirers  at  a  distance, 
and  as  to  her  moods,  whatever  they  were, 
he  accepted  them.  If  she  teased  him,  he 
bore  it ;  and  if  she  was  silent,  he  sat  and 
watched  her  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  that 
told  you  more  than  all  the  fine  words  a 
cleverer  man  might  have  found  for  his  love. 

"  You're  a  lucky  girl,  L6onie  Oorseau," 
her  friends  said  to  her. 

"  There  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be  more 
luck  on  my  side  than  on  his,"  I  heard  her 
say  once  to  this.  "  Perhaps  not  so  much, 
if  I  am  to  believe  all  he  tells  me  about 
myseli" 

"  G^ood  gracious  !  who  do  you  want,  if 
Jacques  Lunbert  isn't  good  enough  for 
your 

'*Who  said  I  didn't  think  him  good 
enough  1  But  I'm  sick  of  being  told  I'm 
lucky,  as  if  I'd  carried  off  what  all  of  you 
wanted." 

This  was  how  matters  stood  when  our 
new  road  was  begun,  with  M.  Paul  Ghaste- 
Iain  for  the  chief  engineer. 

We  had  had  agood  deal  to  say  about  this 
M.  Ghastelain  before  the  works  actually 
started*  There  had  been  some  trouble 
about  Uie  survey ;  the  first  idea  had  been 
to  bring  the  road  across  a  bit  of  Lambert's 
land,  for  which,  of  course,  he  would  have 
required  proper  compensation.      All  the 


rest  of  the  way  it  would  be  along  the 
common  land  of  the  mountain.  There  was 
no  reason  why  M.  Ghastelain  should  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  save  the  Oovemment 
the  expense  of  Lambert's  ground — he 
himself  pocketed  nothing  by  his  economy ; 
and  to  Lambert,  with  young  Jacques' 
marriage  on  hand,  the  ready  money  would 
have  been  welcome.  There  was  no 
personal  feeling  in  the  matter  either,  for 
we  had  scarcely  seen  the  managing  engineer 
before  we  knew  that,  instead  of  taldng  a 
cutting  through  Lambert's  vineyard,  the 
new  road  would  follow  the  line  of  the  path, 
which  went  scrambling  over  boulders,  and 
across  the  boggy  courses  of  mountain 
streams  into  the  highway  below.  He 
must  be  a  clever  man,  we  said,  who  would 
undertake  to  make  a  broad  road  wind 
smoothly  down  that  rough  mountain  slope ; 
and  clever  M.  Ghastelain  was,  no  doubt, 
though  to  look  at  him  you  would  not  have 
said  so.  He  looked  in  no  way  notable; 
he  was  neither  tall  nor  short ;  his  figure 
was  neither  bad  nor  good — ^he  looked 
wiry  and  flexible,  but  not  a  bit  smart. 
He  wasn't  exactly  ugly,  yet  in  his  best 
moments  you  couldn't  say  he  was  good- 
looking— everything  about  him  seemed  to 
me  utterly  uninteresting,  especially  his 
cold,  blue  eyes  which  gave  a  keen  glance 
at  you  for  a  second,  and  then  went  back  to 
a  land  of  indifference.  He  certamly  hadn't 
the  presence  you'd  think  necessary  to 
manage  a  couple  of  hundred  workmen ;  yet 
he  did  manage  them,  and  such  orders  as  he 
gave,  and  such  regulations  as  he  made  on 
the  works,  were  strictly  observed. 

Beforehe  came,he  wrote  to  me  saying  that 
he  should  board  with  us,  and  he  mentioned 
the  price  he  meant  to  pay.  It  wasn't  a 
high  price,  particularly  for  a  time  when 
lodgings  were  likely  to  be  scarce.  We 
prepared  him  a  room  in  proportion  to 
what  he  proposed  paying. 

**  My  good  man,"  he  cried,  when  he  saw 
it,  *'  do  you  think  I  can  live  in  a  cupboard  1 
I  must  have  room  t^  turn  round — ^my  price 
is  a  fair  one.  I  hope  you  don't  imagine  I 
mean  to  let  myself  be  swindled." 

*'  I  have  no  wish  to  swindle.  Monsieur," 
I  said ;  ''  my  other  rooms  are  all  let." 

"  There  is  the  room  over  the  kitchen, 
father,"  said  L6onie,  who  stood  by,  '<if 
Monsieur  does  not  mind  the  smell  of 
the  cooking." 

I  gave  her  a  frown ;  there  was  space  in 
the  room  over  the  kitchen  for  three  navvies' 
bed&  We  should  lose  considerably  by 
such  an  exchange. 
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••That  room,"  I  began,  "would  have 
many  inconyenienceB  for  Moosieor." 

Bat  he  interrupted.  *'Notfio  many  as 
this  ;  anyhow,  I  will  see."  And  forthwith 
he  established  himself  in  the  biggest  room 
in  the  house.  When  I  began  to  scold 
L^onie  afterwards,  she  said  she  had  no 
mind  to  wait  on  an  unlimited  number  of 
nayyiee,  which  wasn't  so  very  unreasonable 
from  her  point  of  view;  certainly,  as  I 
said  to  myself,  it  was  not  because  she  was 
so  taken  with  M.  Chastelain  at  first 
sight,  that  she  did  such  a  bad  stroke  of 
business. 

A  great  many  of  the  villagers  found 
work  on  the  new  road.  The  Lamberts  took 
a  contract  for  blasting  away  the  stone  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  Ull,  and  for  conveying 
it  to  a  place  where  a  viaduct  would  have 
to  be  built  across  a  wide  gully.  The 
distance  from  one  to  the  other  was  a  good 
kilometre,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
pu£zle  to  most  of  us  to  say  how  the  stone 
would  be  got  from  where  it  was  quarried 
to  where  it  was  needed.  M.  Chastelain, 
however,  soon  settled  that 

''  He's  having  a  double  line  of  temporary 
rails  laid,"  old  Lambert  explained  to  me, 
*'  along  a  dry  water-course  which  goes  aa 
straight  as  an  arrow  from  where  we  have 
to  blast  to  the  gully.  The  full  truck 
running  down  the  incline  will  pull  the 
empty  one  up.  All  the  machinery  we 
want  is  a  couple  of  good  cog-wheels,  and  a 
few  hundred  metres  of  cable.  It's  a 
capital  idea,  and  I  shall  see  if  I  can't 
manage  to  have  such  another  laid  from  our 
own  quarry  to  the  river.  It  would  pay 
me  back  in  no  time.  He's  a  sharp  fellow,  is 
Chastelain,  and  knows  his  business." 

E?ery  one  said  this  of  him ;  but  nothing 
more  friendly.  He  gave  himself  no  airs ; 
yet  no  one  seem^  to  take  to  him. 
Certainly,  he  made  no  advances  to  any 
one;  he  went  about  his  work  alone;  he 
ate  liis  meals  alone;  he  smoked  alone; 
and  on  Sundays  he  went  for  a  long,  solitary 
walk.  He  was  the  last  man  I  should  have 
expected  Jacques  Lambert  to  turn  jealous 
of. 

Neverthelesf,  one  evening  when  I  was 
busy  in  the  bar,  Jacques  came  to  me, 
looking  very  savage.  He  called  me  aside, 
and  said : 

^•P^re  Coffseau,  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  I'll  have  no  nonsense  between 
L^onie  and  this  young  spark  of  an 
engineer." 

If  he  hadn't  been  looking  so  angry,  I 
should  have  laughed  outright. 


"Bless  me,  Jacques  1"  I  cried;  "what 
sort  of  nonsense  do  you  mean  t  Tve  seen 
nothing  between  them.** 

**  There's  none  so  blind  as  those  who 
won't  see,"  he  went  on.  •*  Surely  you 
don't  mean  to  say  yon  can't  see  that  for 
him  she's  quite  a  different  girl  t " 

"WeU,"  I  said,  "and  what  of  that! 
He's  a  stranger  to  us,  and  a  gentleman 
into  the  bargain;  she  can't  treat  him  as 
she  would  one  of  her  own  station." 

*'  That's  just  it,"  he  said,  more  angrily 
than  before ;  "  he's  a  gentleman ;  but  if  I 
am  not  his  equal,  I'm  not  ashamed  of  the 
diff'erence  between  us;  and  what's  more, 
I'm  not  a  man  to  let  a  promise  be  made 
into  a  plaything." 

'*  Come,  come,  lad,"  I  answered,  •'  don't 
make  such  a  fuss  about  nothing.  What 
would  L6onie  say  if  she  heard  you  t " 

*'  It's  time  she  did  hear  something.  If 
you  don't  believe  me,  just  come  this 
way." 

And  he  led  me  out  across  the  courtyard 
to  the  garden  gate.     There  he  stopped. 

•*  Well,  p^re  Corseau,"  he  began,  "what 
do  you  think  of  that)" 

"I  see  nothing  so  very  wonderful,"  I 
replied.  "  The  lass  is  gathering  the  early 
cherries  to  send  to  market  to-morrow." 

I  spoke  as  coolly  as  I  could,  though  I 
must  confess  I  was  a  bit  surprised  to  see 
M.  Chastelain  standing  beside  her,  holding 
down  the  boughs  while  she  gathered. 

"But  it  isn't  his  business  to  gather 
cherriet,  and  it  isn't  much  in  his  line, 
either,"  said  Jacques;  "he  wouldn't  be 
gathering  them  by  himself." 

"Of  course  not,"  I  said;  "they  aren't 
his  to  gather." 

At  that  Jacques  turned  sharply  round 
on  me. 

*'  I  might  as  well  have  saved  my  breath," 
he  said.  "Of  course  you  take  her  part. 
•You  think " 

But  I  stopped  him. 

"  I'm  not  taking  her  part,"  I  said  ;  "  in- 
deed I  see  no  need  to;  she's  doing  nothing 
at  all  to  be  ashamed  of.  They're  scarce 
speaking  to  one  another." 

In  fact,  they  weren't;  moreover,  M. 
Chastelain  was  drawing  down  the  boughs 
with  just  the  cool,  indifferent  air  be  always 
had.  Yet,  for  all  that,  there  was  something 
that  made  me  feel  a  little  sorry  for  Jacques 
as  I  watched  them;  and  that  something 
was  the  look  on  L6onie's  face.  M.  Chaste- 
lain did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  it ;  yet 
there  it  was — such  au  expression  of  perfect 
joy  and  contentment  as  I  had  never  seen 
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ber  wear  before,  for  Jacqnee  or  for  any 
one.  What  did  it  mean,  and  where  did 
the  great  happinese  come  from  that  shone 
roiind  her  t 

I  hadn't  much  time,  however,  for  ob- 
senrationy  for  they  heard  our  voice?,  and 
looked  towards  n&  I  fancied  L6onie  gave 
a  start ;  certainly  her  face  changed  as  she 
cried: 

*'  Go  and  get  a  ladder,  Jacqnes ;  there 
are  plenty  ripe  on  the  upper  boughs." 

As  to  M.  Chastelain,  he  gave  no  sign 
whatever  of  having  been  caught  doing 
anything  unusual 

*'  A  fine  crop  of  cherries,  P^re  Oorseau," 
he  called  out;  and  by  the  time  Jacques 
came  back  with  the  ladder,  he  was  gone. 

"  I  could  have  come  before  if  I'd  known 
you'd  wanted  help,"  Jacques  began,  in  a 
vexed  tone. 

"  Better  late  than  never,"  she  answered, 
laughing ;  but  she  made  no  excuse  for  her- 
self, nor  did  she  say  how  it  was  that  M. 
Chastelain  came  to  be  helping  her. 

After  that,  I  kept  my  eye  upon  them ; 
but  I  could  see  nothing  that  need  have 
vexed  the  most  jealous  lover — certainly 
nothing  that  I  could  have  interfered  to 
atop.  Once  or  twice  I  saw  M.  Chastelain 
stop  to  speak  to  her  at  the  weU,  or  while 
she  was  feeding  the  poultry;  but  who 
could  forbid  him  to  do  that,  especially 
with  his  quiet,  uoaasuming  manner  I 

In  Ldonie,  however,  there  certainly  was 
a  change,  which  sometimes  I  tried  *to 
account  for  one  way,  sometimes  another. 
Could  it  be  that  she  had  been  hurt  by 
Jacques'  jealousy,  or  was  it  that  she  was 
beginning  to  tame  down  into  what  she 
would  have  to  be  as  a  married  woman ) 
Or  could  she  be  unhappy  I  Often  she  would 
sit  with  her  hands  in  lap  for  half  an  hour. 
That  wasn't  like  her  restless  nature ;  and 
when  I  rallied  her,  she  woald  say  :  *'  I'm 
tired;  there's  such  a  lot  to  do  with  all 
these  workmen  about." 

Then  another  day,  when  we  tried  to 
spare  her,  she  would  declare  no  one  could 
do  her  work  but  herself ;  that  if  she  had 
not  plenty  to  do  she  felt  dull.  Eat 
principally  I  was  worried  by  the  way  she 
treated  Jacques.  She  left  off  all  joking 
with  him,  and  she  never  seemed  to  have 
a  moment  to  spare  for  him. 

'*  We're  uncommon  busy,  JacquoF,"  her 
mother  would  say  sometimes  by  way  of 
excuse ;  ''  the  child's  run  off  her  legt ." 
^  ''  She  can  find  time  for  doing  what  she 
likes  to  do,"  he  answered  more  than  once ; 
and  I  knew  what  he  meant.    L6onie  had 


by  degrees  taken  ail  tiie  nerFiue  tor  M. 
Chastelain  into  her  own  hands. 

**  You're  not  as  civil  to  Jacques  as  you 
should  be,  child,"  I  said  to  her.  '*  Leave 
more  of  the  work  to  Louise,  and  let  him 
have  a  bit  more  of  your  company." 

<*  But  what's  the  good  of  sitting  there ) 
We  have  nothing  to  say  to  one  another ; 
and  as  to  Louise,  she  can't  be  trusted 
to  remember  things,  and  M.  Chastelain 
doesn't  like  her  to  do  his  room." 

*' Bother  M.  Chastelain,"  I  said; 
"you've  got  to  spend  your  life  i^th 
Jacques.  My  child,  I  am  not  scolding 
you,"  I  went  on,  for  I  saw  her  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears.  **  Courtship  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  a  girl  who  has  a  good  husbuid 
ready  to  take  her  should  count  herself 
lucky." 

''  I  wish  people  would  leave  off  calling 
me  lucky,"  she  cried,  impatiently;  "I'm 
sick  of  being  called  lucky." 

Altogether  one  could  feel  that  a  storm 
was  brewing,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
sooner  it  broke  and  cleared  the  air  the 
better. 

"When  they've  had  a  good  squabble 
and  made  it  up,  they'll  understand  one 
another  better,"  I  used  to  say  to  my  wife, 
for  I'd  never  been  one  to  make  mountains 
out  of  molehills,  as  Jacques  seemed  inclined 
to  do. 

Besides,  when  a  man  is  busier  than 
usual,  he  has  to  pnt  family  affairs  out  of 
his  head,  which  was  my  case,  particularly 
as  our  annual  fair  was  coming  on,  which 
is  always  the  busiest  time  of  the  year. 

This  fair  falls  on  the  fifteenth  of  Angnst 
It  begins  in  the  morning,  with  a  procession 
through  the  village  and  high  mass  at  the 
church,  and  it  finishes  in  the  evening  with 
dancing,  which,  in  those  days,  was  ^ways 
in  the  big  dub-room  of  the  "  Ep^e  d'Or." 
Of  course,  there  was  a  general  holiday, 
and  quite  early  Jacques  came,  dressed  in 
his  best,  to  walk  with  L^onie  to  church. 
He  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  she  would 
go,  and  he  was  more  than  a  little  vexed 
when  he  found  her  in  the  kitchen,  a  big 
blue  apron  round  her,  and  her  sleeves 
tucked  up,  trussing  poultry  for  dinner. 
She  laughed  at  him  when  he  told  her  what 
he  had  come  for. 

"  You  should  have  spoken  about  it  last 
night,"  she  said,  "  and  have  saved  yourself 
the  disappointment  The  fair-day  is  no 
holiday  at  the  <  Ep^e  d'Or,'  and  I  should 
like  to  know  who'd  do  my  work  if  I  began 
gallivanting  at  this  time  of  day." 

"Go  along,  child,"  her  mother  said; 
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**  Louise  and  I  will  .manage,  and  PU  call 
Marie  Boox  in  if  I  want  any  one  else." 

Bat  L^onie  shook  her  head. 

"  What's  the  nse  of  talking  aboat  Louise, 
yon  know  she'll  be  outside  chattering  every 
time  yoor  back  is  tamed — and  Marie  Boox 
has  gone  to  church,  I  saw  her  go  np  the 
road  with  Joseph.  Nay,  Jacques,  I  can't 
go  out  this  morning.  Mother  knows  that 
as  well  as  I  do." 

**  She'll  be  able  to  go  in  the  afternoon, 
Jacques,"  put  in  the  mother.  *<  And  they 
say  that  the  booths  are  finer  than  ever  this 
year,  and  that  there's  a  real  theatre." 

''Yes,  mother's  longing  to  see  the 
theatre,"  L^onie  said ;  but  for  herself  she 
made  no  promise,  and  expressed  no  wish. 

I  was  too  busy  myself  all  day  long  to 
take  any  note  of  anything;  and  in  the 
evening,  after  the  dancing  had  begun,  my 
wife  ana  I  had  our  hands  full  poiuing  out 
drink,  and  counting  change,  or  marking 
the  score  against  those  who  did  not  pay 
ready  money. 

**If  L6onie  were  here,  she'd  do  this 
better  than  I  can,"  I  said,  as  I  wrote  some- 
thing on  the  slate. 

*' I'm  very  glad  she  isn't  here,"  my  wife 
replied.  **  I  had  a  job  to  persuade  her  we 
could  do  without  her.  But  Jacques  would 
have  been  very  cross  if  she  had  kept  away 
from  the  dancing." 

She  had  scarcely  spoken  these  words, 
when  Jacques  himself  came  into  the  bar. 

"  Where  is  L^onie  % "  he  cried,  angrily. 
"No  one  knows  anything  about  her.  I 
won't  be  served  sol" 

*'  She  isn't  here,  Jacques,"  I  said,  trying 
to  look  as  if  I  didn't  see  how  vexed  he 
was.  **I  expect  if  she  isn't  among  the 
dancers,  that  she's  busy  titivating." 

"I  expect  she  is,"  put  in  my  wife ;  "  it 
was  late  before  she  was  free  to  go  and 
make  herself  smart." 

Jacques  muttered  somethiog,  then  turned 
on  his  heel  and  went  away.  My  wife  fol- 
lowed him.  A  minute  or  two  later  she 
came  back  and  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder. 

*^L6on,"  she  said,  ''go  into  the  court 
for  a  minute.  I  can  do  without  you.  And 
perhaps  you  can  stop  it  coming  to  a  regular 
quarrel.  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear  1  why  need 
she  worry  him  so )  " 

I  made  haste  to  do  as  she  bade  me, 
without  asking  any  more  particulars,  pick- 
ing and  choosing  as  I  went  the  words 
that  I  thought  the  most  likely  to  smooth 
matters  down.  At  the  back  door,  how- 
ever, I  stopped,  too  much  astonished  at 


what  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the  August 
moon  to  remember  what  I  had  meant  to 
say.  There,  on  the  low  parapet  of  the 
well,  sat  L6onie,  in  her  workaday  clothes, 
her  elbows  on  her  kmees,  and  her  face 
between  her  hands;  behind  her,  leaning 
against  the  woodwork,  stood  M.  Chaste- 
lain,  an  angry  look  on  his  usually  calm 
face.  Li  front  of  them,  with  his  back 
toward  me,  was  Jacques.  I  knew  what  he 
was  looking  like. 

"You  lutve  been  drinking,  Lambert^" 
M  Ghastelain  was  saying,  in  a  louder 
tone  than  I  had  ever  hea^  him  use ;  '*  if 
you  were  in  your  sober  senses  you  would 
not  dare  say  such  things." 

"I'm  as  sober  as  you  are,"  shouted 
Jacques ;  '^  but  who  wouldn't  say  what  I've 
said  to  the  man  who's  done  the  mischief 
you've  done  1  I  love  her  a  hundred  times 
better  than  you  ever  could.  What 
business  have  you  there  f  Go  away,  I  tell 
you,  and  leave  her." 

"You're  not  master  here,"  replied  the 
other,  calmly;  "and  as  you  are  not  in  a 
state  to  be  left  alone  with  Mademoiselle 
L6onie,  I  shall  stay  as  long  as  you  do." 

"Then  if  you  won't  move,  she  shaU. 
L^onie,"  he  went  on,  his  voice  shaking 
with  rage,  "  get  np,  and  go  into  the  house." 
She  did  not  take  any  notice;  he  sprang 
forward  towards  her.  At  the  same  time 
M.  Ghastelain  put  himself  in  front  of  her, 
and  crossed  his  arms  over  his  chest  It 
was  high  time  to  interfere ;  a  crowd  was 
gathering  by  the  fence,  and  I  heard  some 
one  say,  "  If  they  fight,  Jacques  '11  pound 
him  to  a  jelly." 

"  Jacques/'  I  cried,  hurrying  across  the 
yard,  and  placing  myself  between  them, 
"Jacques,  M.  Ghastelain,  I  can't  stand  by 
and  see  a  quarrel  of  this  sort  when  my 
daughter's  at  the  bottom  of  it" 

"It's  not  a  quarrel,  M.  GorseaUi"  re- 
joined Ghastelain,  quietly,  "  it  is  merely  a 
tipsy  mistake  of  this  rash  fellow.  Made- 
moiselle L6onie  is  no  more  to  blame  than 
you  are.  For  her  sake  I  will  tell  you  all 
that  has  passed.  I  pass  across  the  court- 
yard. I  see  her  sitting  by  the  well, 
evidently  tired  out  with  the  laborious  side 
of  the  merrymaking.  I  wish  her  good- 
evening.  I  commend  her  wisdom  in 
avoiding  the  fatigues  of  the  dancing.  All 
of  a  sudden  swoops  down  her  angry 
fianc^^  loads  us  both  with  insults  and  re- 
proaches, and  makes  an  exhibition  of 
himself  generally.  I  am  ready  to  excuse 
him  on  the  ground  that  Aubazine  Fair 
comes  but  once  a  year,  and  that  the  wine 
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one  gets  at  the  '£p^  d'Or'  i^  a  little 
heady ;  perhaps  Mademoiselle  L^onie  will 
forgive  him  for  the  same  reasons,  if  he 
promises  to  behave  better  for  the  future. " 

It  was  a  wonder  that  Jacques  had  let 
M.  Chastelain  say  all  this  without  in- 
terruption;  but  he  suddenly  seemed  to 
have  grown  as  cool  as  the  other. 

*'  It  is  I  who  have  something  to  forgive," 
he  said,  ''and  Tm  not  so  sure  I  shiJl 
f<^ve  it" 

Then  he  turned  and  walked  away  with 
a  firm  step.  In  truth  he  was  as  sober  as 
any  of  us.  L^onie  had  slipped  into  the 
house  directly  I  had  come  forward  into  the 
courtyard. 

The  next  day,  at  ten  minutes  paat 
twelve,  M.  GhastelMn  had  not  come  in  to 
his  lunch.  This  was  unusual  His  hour 
was  noon«  and  he  was  generally  as  punctual 
as  the  sun.  L^onie,  her  face  still  troubled 
by  last  night's  storm,  kept  taking  anxious 
glances,  now  from  the  door,  now  from  the 
window. 

''Father,''  she  said,  presentlyi  "what 
can  be  the  matter)  Not  a  man  has  come  off 
the  works  yet,  and  people  are  going  down 
the  street  idl  in  that  diriBction." 

I  went  to  the  door.  She  was  quite 
right.  Instead  of  the  usual  midday  rush 
of  navvies  into  the  village,  tiie  current 
seemed  to  be  setting  steadQy  the  other 
way. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  I "  I  asked. 

"There's  been  an  accident  where  they 
are  blasting,"  was  the  answer  I  got. 

At  which  I  started  off  too.  When  I 
reached  the  blasting  there  was  no  sign  of 
anything  wrong,  except  that  workmen  were 
standing  about  in  knots,  talking  excitedly. 

"  Is  any  one  hurt  t "  I  asked. 

"  EU's  worse  than  hurt,  P^re  Corseau," 
was  the  answer,  "unless  there's  been  a 
regular  miracl&" 

"  Who  n  asked. 

Then  I  heard  all  It  was  M.  Ohastelain, 
who  had  been  coming  up  in  the. empty 
truck  from  the  viaduct,  as  he  mostly  did 
when  he  wanted  to  save  time.  When  he 
was  within  ten  feet  of  the  top,  the  rope 
had  broken,  and  the  truck  had  gone 
spinning  over  and  over  down  to  the  guUy 
below. 

"  Who  was  at  the  pulley  % "  I  asked,  for 
a  terrible  thought  crossed  me. 

"  Young  Lambert,"  they  told  me. 

Then,  in  the  distance,  we  saw  a  crowd 
coming  along.  Some  of  the  foremost 
carried  a  stretcher,  which  was  covered  over 
with  their  coats.     The  Lamberts    were 


walking  side  by  side — the  father  holding 
tiie  son  by  the  arm. 

"How  is  it  with  himf"  we  asked, 
looking  towards  the  stretcher. 

But  no  one  spoke;  there  was  no  need  of 
words — ^you  could  see  how  it  was  in  their 
faces. 

"  Jacques,"  I  whiipered,  going  dose  to 
him,  "  Jacques,  juty  it  was  an  accident." 

"It  was,  P^re  Corseau,"  he  ciied,  look- 
ing at  me  pitifully.  "  Before  Heaven,  I 
hma't  a  notion  of  what  was  going  to 
happen  till  it  was  all  over." 

At  that  minute  I  pitied  him  almost 
more  than  the  man  who  had  died  such  a 
sudden,  cruel  death. 

There  was  a  terrible  stir  in  the  village, 
every  one  crowding  round,  women  crying, 
men  arguing  in  low  tones  about  the  acci- 
dent ;  but  L6onie  was  not  to  be  seen. 

When  we — ^the  two  Lamberts  and  I — 
went  into  the  house,  there  she  stood.  I 
took  her  hand  and  drew  her  aside  to  where 
we  might  be  alone. 

"  Here's  Jacques,"  I  said  to  her ;  "  he's 
in  sad  trouble.  You've  heard  what's 
happened;  it's  your  place  to  comfort 
him." 

She  drew  her  hands  out  of  mine. 

"  To  comfort  him  1 "  she  cried.  "  No ; 
never.  I  won't  say  you  killed  him/'  she 
went  on,  turning  her  white  face  towards 
Jacques.  "  Whether  you  did  or  did  not, 
I'm  not  your  judge ;  and  no  penalty  you 
can  pay  will  bring  lum  back.  But  there's 
sometiiing  I've  got  to  say  to  you;  I'd 
meant  you  to  hear  it  to-day.  I  must  say 
it  all  the  more  because  he  is  dead.  You 
thought  he  made  love  to  me  on  the  sly. 
Never  once  did  he  breathe  a  word  of  love 
to  me;  and  he  never  would  have  done; 
he  didn't  love  me.  If  you'd  been  as  sharp 
as  you  thought  you  were,  you'd  have  seen 
that  But  I  loved  him;  I  was  breaking 
my  heart  for  him;  and  he  didn't  see  it, 
either.  I  might  have  mairied  you  if  he 
had  never  come.  If  I  loved  you  as  I 
loved  him,  it  would  make  no  difference  to 
me  that  a  man's  life  Ues  at  your  door. 
Now  go  away,  and  leave  me  all  to 
myself.^' 

Of  course  there  was  an  enquiry  into  the 
manner  in  which  M.  Chastelain  had  met 
his  death.  Nothing,  however,  was  proved 
against  poor  Jacques.  Father  and  son 
were  blamed  for  letting  the  rope  wear  thin ; 
but  it  was  urged  in  their  defence  that  the 
line  was  for  the  transport  of  stones ;  that 
M.  Ohastelain  had  more  than  once  been 
warned  that  he  risked  hislhnbs  eveiy  time 
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he  rued  it ;  that  if  the  rope  had  broken  in 
the  ordinary  course,  the  only  damage 
would  have  been  to  a  eonple  of  tracks. 

So  Jacques  was  cleared ;  but  that  didn't 
make  him  happy  again.  He  lingered 
about  tiie  village  for  a  time,  hoping  that 
L^onie  would  soften  to  him ;  then,  when 
all  hope  was  over — when  we'd  laid  her  to 
refit  in  the  cemetery — he  went  and  enlisted 
in  the  artillery,  and  since  then  he  has 
never  been  seen  in  Aubazina  Another 
engineer  finished  the  new  road ;  but  I've 
never  been  along  it  to  see  what  manner  of 
road  it  is. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 


'HOMEWARD  BOUND. 


Certainly  a  good  boat-load. 

Private  Doolan,  number  ten  company, 
and  his  certainly  much  larger,  if  not  better, 
half;  Private  Davenport,  number  one 
company;  poor  Polly  Morrison,  a  sHght 
figure  aU  in  black ;  and,  last  but  not  least 
— Butcher. 

Botcher  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  possible 
excitement  and  agitation.  Of  course  there 
could  be  but  one  object  in  an  expedition  of 
this  size — ^in  Butcher's  opinion — of  course, 
they  were  going  to  seek  for  that  misBiDg 
master  of  his  who  had  so  evidently 
strayed  away  and  got  lost.  During  the 
morning  it  chanced  that  Butcher  had  come 
upon  an  old  glove  at  Sir  Peyton's— and 
seized  upon  it  as  some  zealous  paleontologist 
might  seize  upon  a  single  bone  of  some 
extinct  animal  It  was  not  his  master, 
but  it  was  an  integral  part  of  him,  and,  as 
such^to  be  cherished  and  made  much  of. 
This  very  near  resulted  in  Butcher  eating 
theeaid  glove  altogether ;  but  Davenport 
rescued  it — at  peril  of  his  life,  as  it  seemed, 
from  those  lusty  fangs — though  in  a  pulpy 
state  impossible  to  describe.  After  this 
the  old  dog  sulked  a  bit,  but  brightened  up 
immensely  when  the  boating  expedition 
above-named  was  taken  in  hand. 

You  must  know  that,  in  a  regiment, 
people  are  gregarious.  They  do  things  in 
groups.  Nob^y  can  do  anything  without 
somebody  else — or  even  everybody  else — 
helping.  It  is  a  way  they  have;  and, 
behove  me,  it  is  not  at  all  a  bad  way. 
Burdens  are  less  heavy  to    carry  when 


many  hands  are  put  to  them ;  and  joys 
shine  all  the  brighter  for  being  shtf ed. 
So  satisfied  was  Butcher  as  to  starting  on 
this  expedition,  that  he  condescended  to 
overlook  and  ignore  the  presence  of  Sweet 
Nancy,  who,  curled  up  between  Doolan 
and  his  missis,  every  now  and  again  gave 
a  shrill  yelp  at  the  boatmen,  evidently 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  doing 
something  unlawful  with  the  oars.  We  have 
said  poor  Polly  was  all  in  black ;  but  the 
effect  as  a  whole  was  a  little  patchy,  and 
the  bonnet  on  her  head  was  a  very 
veteran  in  bonnets,  the  startlingly  white 
widow's  cap  beneath  ft  showbg  up  it3 
shabbiness  cruelly.  The  fact  was  that 
many  had  contributed  aiticles  of  mourning 
attire,  for  the  young  widow's  more  seemly 
caparisoning.  People  in  the  poorer  ranks 
of  life  have  a  touching  longing  to  show 
respect  for  the  dead  in  such  ways,  and 
hands  and  hearts  are  all  open  to  help  one 
another.  I  remember  in  the  great  cholera 
epidemic,  when  so  many  of  our  regimental 
children  were  orphaned,  the  neat  black 
dresses  in  which  the  little  creatures  would 
appear  on  Sundays  at  our  Oarrison  Ohapel 
—the  said  dresses  being  provided  by  the 
men  of  the  company  to  whom  the  dead 
and  gone  parents  had  belonged.  In  the 
same  spirit — the  Divine  Spirit  of  sympathy 
that  is  the  blessed  fruit  of  sorrow — the 
women  of  the  193rd  had  put  a  hand, 
as  they  called  it,  to  making  Jack's  girl 
tidy.  How  quiet  and  pale  her  face  beneath 
the  widow's  cap  !  How  closely  little  Joe 
— himself  as  black  as  any  sloe,  poor  bairn  ! 
from  head  to  foot — clung  to  her  hand, 
never  letting  go  even  in  the  boat  1 

At  once  Butcher  recognised  the  pathos 
of  this  small  black  fieure,  and  licked  Joe's 
dumpy  fingers;  at  which  Davenport  took 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  to  say  : 

*'  Look  there,  aint  the  dawg  got  sense, 
now)"  to  which  Doolan  grudgingly  replied, 
<( Shure,  and  the  baste  isn't  a  badmanin' 
baste  altogether,"  and  the  subject  dropped, 
because  Davenport's  indignation  was  too 
deep  for  words.  Davenport  had  been 
Jack's  "  comrade,"  or,  as  schoolboys  would 
say,  his  "chum."  His  presence  on  the 
occasion  under  consideration  was  therefore 
natural  To  account  for  Doolan  and  the 
missis  is  more  difficult;  but  Doolan 
looked  upon  himself  as  indispensable,  and 
Mrs.  DodsA  said  that  '*one  faymale 
wanted  another  faymale  to  stand  by  her 
in  adversity — praise  be  1 "  and  Polly  said 
very  little,  but  smiled  a  sad  little  sniile  at 
I  every  one  being  so  kind  to  her. 
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PoUy  WM  on  her  way  to  see    Miss 

Mtbe].  She  'held  a  litUe  paper  Ught, 
tight  cUsped  in  her  hand.  Her  heayy  eyes 
looked  wietfnlly  romid.  How  brightly  the 
son  shone ;  how  gidly  the  water  sparkled ; 
there  was  the  taneral  elash  of  a  band  in 
the  distance,  and  Jack — Jack  lay  still  and 
cold  onder  the  dark  earth.  Jack  would 
"  never  come  no  more  I " 

In  dae  thne  the  boat  reached  the  Sleima 
shore,  and  Doolan — Doolan  only  —  went 
with  Polly  np  to  the  Major's  door.  It 
took  Davenport  all  his  time  to  hold 
Batcher  back  by  his  gilt-naQed  collar,  for 
Batcher  had  come  too  often  to  Major 
Clotterbnck's  with  his  master  not  to  have 
suspicions  that  that  gentleman  might 
possibly  be  larking  somewhere  about  the 
premises.  Nancie,  too,  was  rebellious,  and 
wri^led  like  a  little  eel  on  Mrs.  Doolan's 
lap. 

«  Some  of  us  came  along  wid  her,"  said 
Doolan,  explaining  matters  to  Mrs.  Clutter- 
buck  in  the  doorway,  and  indicating  Polly, 
who,  trembling  very  much,  asked  to  see 
Miss  Mabel  "We  were  apprehensive," 
said  Doolkn,  using  his  largest  words,  "that 
she  might  be  taken  wId  a  wakeness,  so  a 
sample  of  us  came  along  wid  her,  my 
lady." 

He  stood  stiff  and  rigid  while  thus  ad- 
dressing the  Major's  wife.  The  Major's 
soldier-aervant,  standing  modestly  in  the 
background,  was  visibly  impressed  by  his 
air  and  manner,  and  asked  him  to  '*  step 
forward,"  and  take  a  seat  In  the  kitchen 
unto  Mrs.  Morrison  was  ready  to  set  off 
home  again.  But  Doolan  shook  his  head, 
and  returned  to  his  companions  in  the 
boat ;  not  being  in  spirits  to  make  himself 
socially  agreeable  just  then. 

Meanwhile,  up  in  Mabel's  room  the 
women  met — the  widowed  in  life,  and  the 
widowed  in  heart. 

If  Polly  had  heard,  shuddering,  the 
shriek  of  the  fife  and  the  roll  of  the 
drum  as  Jack  was  borne  to  his  last  resting- 
place — had  not  the  other,  to  the  '*  sound  of 
violins,"  buried  the  dear  hopes  of  a  day 
that  was  dead,  the  fond  delights  that 
were  now  but  as  stories  told,  or  as  a  dream 
when  one  waketh  in  the  morning  % 

Scarcely  less  white  and  wan  than  the 
new-made  widow,  looked  Mabel  Graham  as 
she  went  forward  to  greet  poor  Polly. 

•*Why,  how  tired-like  you  look,  Miss 
Mabel  1 "  said  Polly.  "  Maybe  I  did  wrong 
to  come;  but  I  couldn't  &tay  home  with 
such  a  secret  in  my  bress' ;  and  the  rest, 
they  would  come,  too." 


<'  A  secret,"  said  Mabel ;  •<  tell  me  what 
it  is,  Polly.  No  more  sorrow,  surely )  We 
have  had  enough  of  that — we  have  supped 
fuUofit." 

At  another  time,  her  young  mistress's 
hopeless,  stricken  tone  would  have  aroused 
Polly's  fears ;  but  just  now  she  was  too 
much  engrossed  with  the  secret  to  notice 
anything. 

She  pulled  a  narrow  slip  of  paper  out 
from  the  palm  of  her  glove,  and  spread  it 
on  the  table. 

"Miss  Mabel,"  she  said,  speaking  not 
without  a  certab  awe  and  fear,  *'  they  tell 
me  thu  bit  of  paper,  simple  as  it  looks,  is 
worth  a  matter  of— fifty  pound." 

Mabel  looked  at  the  paper  closely;  she 
went  on  looking,  until  she  could  not  see 
for  tears. 

It  was  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds,  and 
there  was  the  plain,  unpretending  sig- 
nature : 

"  Amphlett  Jones." 

•*  Why,  PoUy  1"  said  Miss  Graham,  at 
last 

Then  some  strange  impulse  —  Heaven 
knows  what  I — came  over  the  girl.  She 
bent  down,  and  pressed  her  lips — ^^how 
pale,  how  pale  they  were  I— to  the  name 
at  the  foot  of  the  littie  slip  of  paper. 

Then  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  the 

other's   shoulder,  and   lookbg  her  very 

gravely  in  the  face  : 

"Polly,  I  am  going  to  marry — Mr.  Jones." 

Polly  made  a  strange  gesture,  wringing 

her  hands  one  in  the  other. 

"  Miss  Mabel,"  she  said,  *^  do  you  mean 
thatf  He  is  good,  I'm  sure — good  and 
true ;  he  couldn't  hold  out  his  lovin'  hand 
to  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  if  he 
wasna  that  But  oh,  Miss  Mabel,  I  thought 

— I  was  sure *' 

"  Never  mind  what  you  thought;  never 
mind  of  what  you  were  sure." 
But  the  woman  would  not  be  silenced. 
"Love  is  sweet,"  she  said,  "sweet  as 
sweet.  Don't  I  know  that,  as  has  lost 
itt  A  man  may  be  good  as  good, 
but  love  is  love.  Ah,  Miss  Mabel,  dear, 
forgive  me  1  I  make  too  bold.  You  know 
what  Jack  used  to  say — him  as  'ull  never 
come  no  more — '  You're  such  a  wench  for 
talking,  Polly — such  a  wench  for  talking;' 
and  it's  true  as  true." 

But  Mabel  put  all  this  aside,  very 
quietly,  but  very  firmly.  Was  it  not  her 
work  in  life  now  and  for  ever  to  put  from 
her  all  sentiment  and  tenderness,  all  that 
was  "  sweet  as  sweet,"  all  the  glamour  of 
passion,  all  the  joy  of  love  f 
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"Tell  me,  Polly,"  she  said,  "what  you 
are  going  to  do  with  all  this  money. 
Tell  me,  too,  how  it  was  sent  to  you. 
Were  you  not  amazed  at  such  a  stroke  of 
lack  befalling  you )  '* 

"  You  may  say  that,"  said  Polly,  stroking 
the  magic  slip  of  paper  with  a  thoaghtf  id 
hand;  ''Mrs.  Doolan  she  fell  into  the 
wash -tub  when  she  were  first  told,  she 
did  indeed ;  and  Doolan,  why,  he  danced 
a  step  or  two  of  the  doable-shuffle — ^there's 
no  man  stands  the  regiment  can  do  tiie 
double-shuffle  like  Doolan.  Then  he  grew 
sorry-like,  and  axed  my  pardon  for  such 
a  step,  wi'  Jack  laid  low:  but  he  said  the 
bit  o'  paper  seemed  like  something  sent 
right  down  from  heaven,  and  got  in  his 
head;  I  reckon,  Miss  Mabel,  it  come 
straight  from  the  heaven  of  a  good  man's 
heart— for  I  am  sure  he  is  a  good  man, 
Miss  Mabel;  and  I  wish  you  may  be 
happy." 

"Tell  me,  Polly,"  said  her  young 
mistress,  quickly,  "how  did  Mr.  Jones 
send  this  to  yon ! " 

"Ah,  miss,  it  was  the  doctor  brought 
it,  and  he'd  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes,  that 
had  he.  It's  Dr,  Masters  has  the  heart  to 
feel  for  us  all,  same  as  though  we  were 
his  own  kith  and  kfai.  Why,  when  he 
out  Jimmy  O'Brien's  leg  off,  you'd  have 
thought  it  was  his  own ;  and  Jimmy  were 
greaUy  comforted,  and,  when  he  come  out 
of  the  sleep,  his  first  word  was  to  know 
would  the  leg  have  Christian  burial.  It 
weighed  on  his  mind  most  of  all  to  think 
of  his  leg  being  done  by  like  as  if  it  was  a 
heathen ;  besides,  some  had  told  him  if  it 
weren't  blest  it  'ud  never  rise,  and  Jimmy 
thought  he'd  cut  but  a  poor  figure  that  way. 
But  Doolan — eh,  dear  I — ^but  Doolan's  the 
clever  lad  —  Doolan  said,  'How  about 
them  as  go  down  into  the  say  % '  says  he. 
*  Hie  leg's  safe  enough,  the  crathur,'  says 
he.  Bat  la  1  la  1 "  said  Polly,  breathless 
with  the  abstruse  tiieological  argument  in 
which  she  had  engaged,  "how  I  do  run 
on  !  I'd  ought  to  have  Jack  to  check  me 
off,  same  as  he'd  used  to— same  as  he'd 
used  to——" 

"And  now,  Polly,"  said  Miss  Mabel, 
"  tell  me,  what  are  you  going  to  do ) " 

"  Ooing  straight  away  home  to  mother, 
me,  and  little  Joe,  and  the  baby.  Oh, 
Miss  Mabel  1  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true. 
I  have  so  dreaded  that  three  months'  kep' 
on  the  strength,  and  then  your  rations 
stopped,  and  .  .  .  Well,  well,  I  needn't 
think  about  it  now,  need  I )  But  it  seems 
strange  to  leave  Jack  behind ;  strange  to 


have  seen  him  lying  so  still,  with  the  curl 
in  lus  hair  like  life,  and  the  smile  on  Ids 
bonnie  lips — the  smile  that  death  left  for  to 
greet  me,  that  death  couldn't  take  away." 

At  this  juncture  the  door  was  flung  open, 
and  all  sentiment  put  to  flight  by  the 
arrival  of  the  scramble,  very  much 
sobered  by  the  remembrance  of  Jack's  un- 
timely end,  it  is  true;  but  still  the 
"scramble,"  and  nothing  but  it  They 
were  all  round  Polly  in  a  moment,  except 
Phil,  who  swarmed  up  into  her  arms  by 
some  process  only  known  to  her  and  him- 
self, and  hugged  her  as  tight  as  wax. 
Phil  went  straight  to  the  point,  without 
any  of  that  circumlocution  which  an  older 
hand  would  have  employed. 

"  I  benny  solly  Jack  he's  drownded  in 
the  biggy  sea,  I  do  he's,  de  —  ar  Nurse 
PoUy." 

How  she  kissed  him — how  she  cuddled 
him — how  she  cried  over  him  !  The  other 
children,  seeing  this,  tried  to  draw  him 
away;  but  Polly  wouldn't  have  it  so. 
Indeed,  Phil  eventually  accompanied  her 
down  to  the  boat,  and  was  very  gracious 
to  its  occupants,  fearlessly  patronising 
Batcher,  and  laying  his  little  pinky  palm 
upon  that  mighty  head. 

"  Lord  love  him  !  Who'd  hurt  the  likes 
of  himt"  said  Davenport,  when  Mrs. 
Doolan  showed  signs  of  nervousness. 
"  What  d'you  take  the  dawg  for  % " 

Then  the  boat-load  set  off  on  its  retom 
journey,  Jim,  to  the  very  last,  most 
pressing  in  his  enquiries  as  to  whether 
the  baby's  eyes  were  open  yet,  which 
sent  Doolan  and  Davenport  into  respect- 
ful convulsions,  while  Mrs.  Doolan  and 
Polly  made  signs  of  admiring  astonishment 
to  each  other ;  Polly  by  no  means  sorry 
that  one  of  her  own  "little  gentlemen" 
should  show  off  to  such  advantage. 

It  was  later  than  the  Major  had  expected 
when  Mr.  Jones  arrived  that  afternoon. 
The  Major  had  thought  that  a  zealous  and 
ardent  lover  would  scarcely  restrain  his 
impatience  of  the  empty  hours  passed  away 
from  the  loved  one's  side.  He  met  Mr. 
Jones  almost  at  the  landing-plaoe,  and 
told  him  that  Mabel  was  in  we  drawmg- 
room. 

She  was  not  there,  but  her  lover — ^for 
indeed  he  was  that,  however  unsmtable 
he  might  deem  himself,  however  unsuitable 
other  people  might  deem  him — had  not 
long  to  wait. 

She  came  in,  floating  —  so  it  seemed 
to  him  —  on  the  golden  shaded  light, 
floating  in  like  some  white-robed  angel. 
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beaatifiil,  and  sweet,  and  good.  Every 
time  lie  saw  her  fieably,  he  freshly 
wondes^  at  hh  own  audacity  in  having 
asked  for  aach  a  gift  from  fortone.  Every 
time  he  saw  her  freshly  he  made  fresh 
resolves  as  to  what  he  wotdd  do  to  try  and 
make  her  happy — plans  as  to  how  he  would 
think,  and  pUm,  and  strive,  and  try,  and 
crave  of  heaven  the  gift  of  wisdom,  to 
know  and  to  see  what  would  please  her 
best. 

These  had  been  his  thoughts,  his  as- 
pirations every  time  they  met  What  his 
thoughts  were  now,  the  future  alone  may 
reveal  to  us. 

She  came  right  up  to  him,  dose  to  him, 
so  dose,  that  for  her  to  come  like  that  of 
her  own  free  will,  set  his  heart  throbbing, 
and  his  hands  trembling,  made  him  con- 
sdous  of  a  thrill  of  delight.  She  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

'*  You  have  been  so  good — so  good ;  I 
thank  you  for  it  in  my  heart  of  he^ts." 

Truth  to  tell  he  was  somewhat  em- 
barrassed at  this.  He  could  not  be  sure 
wliat  she  was  speaking  of;  he  did  not 
know  how  far,  or  how  short,  her  knowledge 
went,  of  the  way  in  which  matters  stood 
between  himself  and — the  Major. 

He  took  her  hand  gently  in  his  own. 

**  If  I  have  pleased  yon^  I  am  very  glad." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Mabel  started. 
There  u  nothing  that  so  subtly  tells  of  a 
change  in  a  man  or  woman's  personality  as 
the  voice ;  for  the  human  voice  is  an  in- 
strument of  so  exquisite  a  timbre  that  one 
inflection  higher  or  lower,  deeper  or  more 
retrained,  alters  the  key  of  the  whole 
music — or  creates  discord,  as  the  case  may 
be.  There  was  no  discord  in  the  voice  of 
Amphlett  Jones,  but,  it  was  not  the  same 
voice  as  that  to  which  Mabel  had  listened 
hitherto  Nor  yet  —  hearken  as  she 
mi^ht — ^would  she  ever  hear  that  voice 
again  1  NAy,  as  she  looked  at  him  earnestly 
in  the  faint  light,  she  saw  that  his  face  was 
changed^-marvellously,  yet  inexplicably 
changed.  In  the  eyes  was  a  strange, 
luminous  light,  a  look  of  yearning,  yet  of 
fixed  resdve.  His  eyes  were  the  one  fine 
feature  Amphlett  Jones  possessed;  the 
one  gift  a  younger  and  handsomer  man 
m^ht  have  envied  him.  It  seemed  that 
the  ruddy  mottled  colour  had  departed 
permanently  from  his  cheek,  and  his  lips 
were  set  uid  sad,  yet  with  a  sweetness  of 
smile — when  the  smile  came — ^that  had 
something  very  touching  and  pathetic  in 
it.  His  manner  to  i&hel  was  changed 
also.    Something  was  gone,  she  could  noi 


define  what.  His  thought  for  her,  his 
tenderness,  his  gmtle  ways,  were  all,  as  it 
were,  things  impersonal.  They  centred 
upon,  and  htA  reference  to  her  alona  He 
seemed  to  stand  apart,  somewhere  very 
fiur  off;  and  as  he  watched  her,  he 
looked  as  we  look  when  we  are  about  to 
take  an  eternal  leave  of  what  is  infinitdy 
predous,  but  in  which  we  have  neither 
part  nor  lot. 

<'  Polly  has  been  .  «  .  ."  said  Mabel, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  and  conscious  of  a 
little  shiver  even  in  the  glow  of  that  Mdta 
day. 

*'0h;  it  is  that,"  said  Mr.  Jones. 
''  That  was  a  little  pleasure  I  could  not  deny 
myself,  and  now  you,  too,  are  pleased — 
that  is  wea" 

He  still  hdd  her  hand — but  loosdy, 
looking  at  its  pretty  whiteness  every  now 
and  then,  as  though  it  were  some  beautiful 
helpless  creature  he  had  captured,  and 
would  fain  set  free.  Now  and  again  he 
raised  it,  and  touched  it  lightly  with  his 
lips;  but  even  in  this  was  no  urgency  of 
possesdon. 

"  Come  here,"  he  said,  drawing  her  to  the 
low  couch  by  the  window,  *'  come  and  sit 
down  beside  me — I  have  something  to  tell 
you.  .  .  ." 

''  There  is  nothbg  the  matter — ^you  are 
not  iUt"  said  Mabel 

''lUt  Oh  no— I  have  cast  all  that 
away  since  I  came  to  your  island.  Dodson 
will  be  quite  astonished  with  me  when  I 
get  home — quite— and,  by  the  way,  that 
brings  me  to  what  I  have  to  say " 

<<  Dodson  brings  you,  do  you  mean  %  " 

''Yes,  Dodson.  The  fact  is,  Dodson 
wants  me  —  which  is,  you  must  know, 
another  way  of  saying  that  business  wants 
me.  I  had  not  ttiought  to  leave  you  so 
soon.  It  is  not  the  plan  I  had  Iddout  for 
myself— not  at  all  ...  .  not  at  all  .  .  •" 

He  spoke  in  a  low,  dreamy  way,  new 
indeed  for  Mabd  to  observe  in  him — and 
his  eyes  gazed  thoughtfully  out  at  the 
gurish  bars  of  light  seen  through  the 
blinds.  He  seemed  to  be  watching  some- 
thin|;  as  we  watch  a  fnnerd  whose  cortege 
carries  out  of  our  sight  some  predous  thing 
— predous  still,  though  no  longer  warm 
with  life  and  love  as  once  it  has  been. 

"And  you  must  go — ^now — at  once — ^is 
that  what  you  mean  I "  said  Mabd,  a  pang 
of  remorse  cutting  her  like  sted,  as  she 
was  consdous  of  »  sense  of  reUef  and 
coming  freedom. 

"  No;  not  quike at  once,"  he  answered, 
with  such  a  sad  Ittle  smile  that  her  shame 
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and  self-reproach  was  deepened;  ''not 
quite  at  once.  I  cannot  baulk  myself 
altogether  of  what  I  have  coveted   so 

much — I   shall  give  myself "  —  this 

with  a  long,  deep  breath — "six  whole 
days— then — Dodson  and  business — or — I 
ought  to  say,  business  and  Dodson — shall 
have  their  way " 

When  first  the  Major  was  told  of  this 
arrangement  he  looked  grave,  and  got 
what  his  family  called  the  "  fidgets  " ;  but 
after  a  long,  and  it  must  be  supposed  plea- 
sant interne w  with  Mr.  Jones  in  the 
"  den,*'  took  a  brighter  view  of  things,  and 
sang  with  such  a  verve  and  charm  that 
evening  that  the  boys  crept  out  of  bed  in 
their  nightgowns  to  listen,  making  the 
stone  sturway  into  quite  a  sort  of  amateur 
Jacob's  ladder  for  the  nonce.  They  had  a 
real  good  time  until  Jim  and  AJgie, 
fighting — ^in  a  most  unangelic  manner,  it 
must  be  confessed — for  the  best  place  on 
the  said  ladder,  damaged  King  Baby,  and 
caused  that  monarch  to  air  his  grievances 
loudly  and  bring  Mabel  hurriedly  to  the 
rescue. 

There  was  a  bump  the  sijse  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  on  the  kingly  brow,  and 
brown  paper,  vinegar,  and  kisses  had  to  be 
freely  applied ;  not  only  so,  but  Phil  had 
to  be  carried  into  the  sitting-room  and 
there  held  on  sister's  lap,  to  listen  to 
Pap  sing  "The  Minstrel  Boy."  Jim 
also  slid  in  somehow — ^he  was  a  very  eel 
of  a  boy  for  slipping  into  places  where  he 
had  no  manner  of  business  to  be — and  now 
being  promoted  to  a  sleeping-suit,  con- 
sidered himself  fit  for  any  society  at  any 
hour  of  the  twenty-four.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  shadow  of 
Mabel's  chair,  and,  from  that  point  of 
vantage,  listen  greedfly  to  the  melting 
tones  of  Pap's  voice.  He  also  thought 
fit  to  say,  in  a  pig's  whisper : 

"  D*ye  know,  Mab  dear,  Oap'en  Rowan's 
going  on  leave,  'mediately — ^give  you  my 
word ;  the  Honourable  Bob  said  so.  He 
said  *  Bai  Jove,'  you  know,  he  said  it  many 
times,  'I  thmk  Oap'en  Bowan's  about  off 
by  now.  He's  going  to  join  again  out  in 
a  new  place — a  place  where  it's  always 
snowing,  and  stags  walk  about  the  streets. 


and  you  shoot  'em,  you  know,  just  as  you 
like,'  that's  what  the  Honourable  Bob 
says,  and  he  ought  to  know.  He  says 
he  should  like  to  go  to  that  place,  and 
shoot  stags ;  but  we  haven't  got  the  route, 
have  we? — ^it's  only  the  Brigade.  I  don't 
think  Oap'en  Bowan's  going  to  come  and 
say  good-bye  to  us,  do  you  t  I  call  that 
mean.  I  think  he's  forgotted  us  a  good 
lot  lately." 

Here  Phil  looked  up  with  an  aggrieved 
face,  blinkmg  from  under  his  pent  house 
of  brown  paper. 

"  Don't  skees  me  so  tight,  Mabel,"  he 
said;   "I  can't  get  mine  bre£      I  he's 
benny  sad  wis  this  sing  on  mine  head,  an' 
I  can't  be  skeeaed." 
.   Jim  proved  to  be  right 

Captain  Rowan  did  not  come  to  bbj 
good-by&  He  wrote  a  little  letter  to  Mrs. 
Glutterbuck,  but  as  nobody  else  saw  it,  no- 
body was  the  wiser.  That  dear  lady's  eyes 
were  very  red  all  the  next  day — a  fact 
which  the  Major  laboriously  ignored — and 
the  Honourable  Bob  and  his  friend  Oinger, 
who  looked  in  to  tea,  were  in  such  a  low 
state  that  every  one  was  very  glad  when 
they  went  away,  which  they  did  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Carbonel,  who  was  not  only  low, 
but  also  frightened  to  note  that  Mabel 
carefully  avoided  holding  any  kind  of 
speech  with  her,  except  in  the  full  publicity 
of  the  assembled  family. 

Mrs.  Carbonel  was  terribly  aggrieved. 
She  had  done  her  best  the  night  before  to 
give  Charley  his  chance ;  and  nothing  had 
come  of  it  She  had  hung  about  the  door 
of  that  floral  tent  until  forced  away  by  a 
partner  who  would  take  no  denial,  and 
then,  just  as  with  a  wild,  final  shriek  the 
violins  ceased  to  play,  die  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Captain  Rowan's  figure  leaping 
mto  a  boat 

Bah  I  what  were  the  men  made  of  f 
Would  Fred— her  Fred— have  let  her  go 
like  that!  Not  hel  He  would  have 
taken  her  with  him.  Where )  Oh,  any- 
where 1  What  did  it  matter  t  And  then, 
being  by  this  time  safe  in  her  own  room, 
Mrs.  Carbonel  had  a  "good  cry,"  and 
vowed  that  she  would  never  take  an  interest 
in  a  love-afi'air  again. 
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CHAPTER    XVIIL 

Two  days  after  the  Sandaj  on  which 
Helen,  Humphrey,  and  Sehna  dined  at 
the  GomisheB',  Mervjm  Dallas  was  left 
alone  at  home  with  the  prospect  of  a  soli- 
tary foitaight,  and  Mrs.  Cornish  asked 
her  to  come  and  spend  the  time  with 
diem.  Boger,  whose  business  arrange- 
ments at  that  time  were  rather  onsettled, 
was  a  good  deal  at  home  jast  then,  and 
the  ice  having  been  so  thoroughly  broken 
between  them,  Selma's  old  lover  and  her 
enthudastio  little  adorer  found  a  constant 
bond  of  sympathy,  and  an  unfailing  topic 
for  t^te^t^te  conversations,  in  ^elma's 
perfections. 

The  bitter  and  unpardoning  animosity 
which  had  lurked  in  the  tone  of  almost 
every  one  who  had  hitherto  spoken  or 
n^tten  to  him  of  Selma  —  though  any 
open  expression  of  such  a  feeling  to  him 
had  from  the  very  first  received  a  simple 
and  decided  check — had  been  a  constant 
distress  and  reproach  to  Roger.  That  she 
AoxM  lose  affection  and  respect  for  what 
he  looked  upon  as  entirely  his  o?m  fault, 
hurt  him  almost  as  though  he  himself  had 
actually  done  something  to  lower  her  in 

Epular  estimation.  The  bitter  pain  of 
I  first  disappointment  was  past  for  him 
now,  although  he  hardly  realised  the 
fact ;  the  element  of  reverent  uncertainty 
whidi  had  been  so  prominent  a  charac- 
teristic of  his  love,  had  come  to  his  help 
in  his  trouble,  and  he  had  grown,  with 


time,  to  look  upon  the  girl  he  Iiad  lost  as 
an  aJtogether  superior  order  of  being,  to 
be  admired  and  worshipped  as  such,  but 
to  be  thought  of  no  longer  with  the 
simple,  protecting  love  which  such  a  man 
as  R>ger  Cornish  gives  to  his  wife. 

To  hear  her  talked  of  as  Mervyn  talked 
of  her,  to  be  able  to  dwell  on  her  beauty 
and  her  general  perfection  was,  to  him, 
like  the  restoration  of  his  own  self-respect 
That  the  conversation  which  began  with 
Selma  should  not  invariably  end  with  her, 
was  not  so  wonderful  as  it  seemed,  on  re- 
flection, to  Buffer. 

Mervyn's  visit  to  the  O^mishes  was 
drawing  to  a  dose,  when  Halen,  coming 
in  one  afcemoon  about  tea-time,  as  she 
often  did,  found  the  whole  party  assembled 
in  the  drawing-room.  Roger  and  Mervyn 
were  both  there,  and,  after  a  few  minutes, 
a  most  unusual  fit  of  silence  and  abstrac- 
tion seemed  to  come  over  Helen,  which 
lasted  until  she  found  herself  in  Sylvia'd 
bedroom,  whither  the  latter  had  conducted 
her  to  inspect  something  or  other  ^Helen 
was  not  quite  sure  what  She  was  stand- 
ing with  the  recent  purchase  in  question — 
a  hat — in  her  hand,  looking  at  it  vaguely, 
when  she  said,  slowly : 

**  Sylvia,  have  you  noticed  anything  t " 

Sylvia  looked  at  her  quickly. 

*'What  sort  of  thing,  Helen  t"  she 
asked,  looking  down  again  at  the  hat,  on 
which  Helen's  eyes  were  also  fixed. 

*'Roeer  and — and  Mervyn,"  said  Helen. 
And  then  she  and  Sylvia  looked  up 
simultaneously,  their  eyes  met,  and  the 
new  hat  was  nearly  demolished  as  they 
suddenly  and  vigorously  embraced.  '*  Ob, 
my  dear  1 "  cried  Helen,  joyfully.  "  Is  it 
really,  do  you  think!  How  long  has  it 
been  going  on )  Oh,  tell  me  all  abDut  it, 
dol" 
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«<  We  all  ihink  80,"^  returned  Sylvia, 
eagerly,  as  ihoagh  she  were  only  too 
deUghted  to  talk  tA^nt  it.  "1  don't 
believe  they've  any  idea  of  it  themselves, 
yet ;  it  woold  take  them  ever  so  long  to 
think  of  such  a  thbg,  yon  know.  Bat 
wouldn't  It  be  delightful  t " 

**  Nothing  could  possibly  be  better," 
answered  Helen.  *'  Selma  will  never  really 
forgive  herself  until  he  is  married;  and 
perhaps  when  there's  no  doubt  as  to  his 
being  quite— quite  cured,  you'll  all  forgive 
her,  Sylvia  r'  she  finished  wistfully. 

"We  have  —  we  have  quite  forgiven 
her,"  protested  Sylvia;  '* if  it  is  because 
she  can't  foi^ve  herseU  that  she  hasn't 
been  here  since  that  Sunday,  I  think  she 
ought  to  make  an  effort,  NelL  Mother 
has  spoken  about  it  several  times." 

•*  She  is  so  busy,"  said  Helen,  apologeti- 
cally, not  mentioning  that  she  had  several 
times  made  energetic,  but  entirely  un- 
successful, attempts  to  get  her  sister  to  go 
with  her  to  make  the  call  on  her  aunt 
which  mere  civility  required.  "  She  is  so 
very  busy,  Sylvia." 

There  was  a  moment  s  silence,  and  then 
Helen,  returning  to  the  topic  from  which 
they  had  gone  off  at  a  tangent,  said : 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  so  anxious  to  hear  how 
they  get  on,  Sylvia— Mervyn  and  Roger, 
I  mean.  I  suppose  Fd  better  not  say  any- 
thing to  Selma  yet,  in  case— in  case  it 
shomd  be  a  false  hope." 

"  I  wouldn't,  certainly,"  returned  Sylvia, 
promi^y,  thinking  that  Selma  might  very 
weU  wait  'Tm  so  glad  you  noticed  it, 
Helen.  Tve  been  longing  to  talk  to  yon 
about  it    We  are  so  pleaised." 

But  the  Cornishes'  satisfaction  was 
nothing  to  Helen's.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
Soger's  marriage  was  just  the  one  thing  that 
comd  and  womd  put  everything  straight 
again,  and  lift  the  shadow  of  self-reproach 
from  Selma's  mind.  That  Selma  suffered 
greatly  from  an  exaggerated  feeling  of 
remorse  and  shame  at  her  own  conduct 
towards  Soger,  was  the  dominant  principle 
in  Helen's  consideration  of  her  sister  at 
present,  and  had  coloured  all  her  im- 
pressions for  many  months.  She  would 
have  hailed  the  news  of  his  marriage  to 
any  one,  almost,  with  joy,  and  she  could 
hardly  restrain  herself  from  telling  Sehna 
of  the  probabilities  that  very  evening. 
She  contented  herself,  however,  with  men- 
tioning that  Mervyn  was  stfll  with  the 
Cornishes,  and  that  Roger  had  still  very 
little  occupation,  placing  the  two  facts 
sigidficantly  near   to  one  another;   and 


during  the  weeks  that  followed,  as  her 
hopes  rose  higher,  and  her  satisfaction 
increased  every  day,  she  never  came  from 
the  Cornishes'  without  having  something  to 
tdl  Selma  in  which  the  names  of  Mervyn 
and  Roger  occurred  in  close  proximity. 

Helen  was  anxious  that  her  sister  should 
call  with  her,  because  of  what  Sylvia 
had  said  and  because  Mrs.  Cornish  had 
several  times  hinted  as  to  her  non- 
appearance, and  also  because  she  wished 
her  to  have  a  chance  of  seeing  with  her 
own  eyes  what  was  likely  to  happen — as 
she  might  easily  do  any  day  at  the 
Cornishes'  house,  where  Mervyn  was  eon* 
stantly  to  be  found.  But  Selma  was  never 
abie  to  go ;  all  Helen's  representations  and 
arrangements  for  her  were  quietly  put 
aside  with  a  reference  to  her  work. 

Nobody  who  knew  how  her  days  were 
spent  could  have  said  that  her  words 
were  an  idle  excuse.  Tyrrell  had  arranged 
for  the  series  of  matinees  for  which  she  had 
begged — as  an  experiment,  he  announced 
— and  though  he  altogether  declined  even 
to  hear  of  m^Hre  than  one  every  fortnight, 
the  amount  of  work  which  Selma  contiived 
to  get  out  of  them  was  positively  amasing 
to  him.  She  rehearsed  with  him,  and  she 
rehearsed  with  the  company  as  often  as  she 
could  persuade  him  to  call  a  rehearsal ;  and 
he  knew  that  she  must  study  hard  at  home 
to  arrive  in  so  short  a  time  at  the  results 
she  attained.  She  went  into  every  minutest 
detail  of  dress  which  could  possibly  affect 
the  correctness  of  the  picture  she  was  to 
make,  with  a  feverish  thoroughness. 

Miss  Tyrrell's  lamentations  over  her 
were  bitter  and  incessant  After  her 
success  as  Bianca,  invitations  fqr  all  such 
*'  quiet "  entertainments  as  were  given  in 
Lent  showered  upon  her  through  that  lady, 
and  she  refused  them  one  and  aXL  She 
was  too  busy,  she  said,  to  go  out  in  the 
afternoon,  and  too  tired  after  her  day's 
work  to  go  out  in  the  eveni^. 

**  She  has  a  chance  for  which  any  other 
girl  would  give  ten  years  of  her  life," 
bewailed  Miss  Tyrrell,  as  she  received  one 
refusal  after  anotiier.  "  And  she  is  simply 
throwing  herself  away  over  this  ridiculous 
mania  for  improvement.  Of  course,  I 
know,"  she  added,  as  Tyrrell's  mouth  took 
a  cynical  twist  at  this  very  plain  speaking, 
"  of  course,  I  know  that  an  artist  must  he 
devoted  to  her  art ;  but  still,  I  do  not  see 
why  Selma  should  refuse  the  Duchiess's 
dinner  " — ^which  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  Miss  Tyrrell's  outbreak.  "She  is 
absolutely  overworking  herself,  too,  John. 
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I  thonght  her  looking  quite  higgard  the 
othor  day,  and  altogether  strained  and 
tired  Shell  loee  her  beauty  if  ahe  im't 
earefld,  and  tiien  what  will  all  this  work 
doforheit" 

John  Tyrrell,  to  whom  this  harangue 
WIS  addressed  one  morning  at  breakfasti 
made  no  attempt  to  reply  to  it.  Selma 
was,  in  h/ei,  something  of  a  perplexity  to 
him.  He  was  well-ased  to  what  his  siiter 
defined  as  her  "  mania  for  improvement," 
bnt  there  was  something  about  her  manner 
of  wwking  IbMj  whieh  was  new  to  him — 
Bomettdng  which  he  had  onoe  found  him- 
self defining  as  **  desperate."  The  word, 
though  he  dismissed  it  the  first  time  it 
oceuned  to  him  with  a  little  contemptuous 
smile,  came  back  to  him  again  and  again ; 
and  the  more  keenly  and  carefully  he 
watched  her,  tlie  less  he  understood  her. 
It  annoyed  him,  and  it  also  annoyed  him 
that,  often  as  they  met  for  purposes  of 
rehearsal,  Selma's  whole  mind  was  in- 
YubMy  concentrated  on  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  she  neidier  beard  nc»  under- 
stood him  idien  he  attempted  to  **  waste 
the  time,''  as  she  expressed  it,  in  desultory, 
personal  conversation. 

It  was  a  bright,  warm,  April  day,  nearly 
two  months  after  the  family  dinner-party 
at  Mrs.  Cfxnish's,  and  into  Selma's  pretty 
sitting-room  the  soft  spring  air  floated 
through  the  open  window  with  a  pleasant 
suggestion  of  country  flelds  and  flowers  fai 
its  breath.  Bat  its  gentle  touch  was  un- 
noticed by  Selma  ;  she  was  walking  up  and 
down  tiie  room,  her  face  flushed  and  tired- 
looking,  aikl  with  a  look  in  her  eyes  as 
though  the  concentration  she  was  giving 
to  the  new  part  she  was  studying  so  in- 
defatigably  was  a  painful  effort  of  wQL 
She  had  been  working  for  nearly  two 
hours,  and  tiie  flush  on  her  cheesB  was 
fading  and  leaving  it  very  white,  when 
there  was  a  k^ock  at  the  door,  and  the 
servant  told  her  that  Mr.  Tyrrell 
downstairs,  and  had  asked  to  see  her. 

"  The  dhiinff-room  door  was  open, 
and  Mr.  Tyrr^  said  he  would  go  fai  there 
as  he  wanted  to  see  jou  on  business," 
added  the  girl,  apologetically. 

"Very  well,  thank  you,  Mary,"  said 
Sefana,  as  she  went  quickly  do?mstairs, 
wond^g  a  little  what  the  business  could 
be  that  was  so  important.  It  was  the  first 
time  Tyrrell  had  been  to  the  house  to  see 
her. 

**I  hope  diere's  nothing  wrong,  Mr. 
Tyrrell  t"  she  began,  nervously,  as  she 
entered  the  room. 


Tyrrell  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  door  looking  at  a  picture — a  sketch 
of  Selma  which  Humphny  had  4oim  long 
ago,  and  given  to  Helen.  He  turned 
quickly  as  she  spoke,  and  came  towards 
her. 

"  How  do  you  do  f "  he  said,  quietly,  as 
they  shook  hands.  '*  Don't  lode  so 
anxious,  there  is  nothing  wrong." 

(•  I  am  gettine  nervous,  I  believe,"  she 
said,  as  she  sat  down,  with  a  little  laugh, 
which  was  somehow  not  quite  natural 
"I  was  afraid  something  might  have 
happened—^" 

*'To  give  you  more  work!"  he  in- 
terrupted, looking  at  her  curiously. 

<'No,  no,  indeed,"  she  protested, 
feverishly.  "On  the  contrary,  I  was 
afraid  something  might  have  happened  to 
postpone  the  next  matinee." 

He  sat  down  dose  to  her,  and  said,  his 
voice  vi^  musical,  with  what  seemed  to 
Selma  kindly  solicitude : 

"Selma,  you  are  lookine  very  tired. 
Am  I  overworking  my  *  leadmg  lady '  f " 

"  No  1 "  she  cried,  vehemently,  turning  her 
face  away  from  him,  and  {uressing  her  Imnds 
agsinst  her  pale  cheeks  as  the  colour  flew 
to  them.  "I'm  not  tired — not  in  the 
least  1  And  if  I  were,  you  know  that  it's 
only  a  necessary  part  of  it  Tou  said  it 
was  a  struggle,  and  a  constant  effort  1 
Tou  said  so  1 " 

She  faced  him  again  as  if  defyfaig  him  to 
notice  the  inconsistency  of  her  wcxds,  aikl 
he  understood  at  once  that  she  was  re- 
ferring to  the  words  he  had  once  said  to 
her  about  an  artist* s  life — the  life  from 
which  she  had  then  been  turning  away. 

"Did  11"  he  said,  quietly.  "I  said 
then,  at  the  same  time  perhaps,  that  the 
struggle  brought  its  o?m  reward!  Do 
you  find  it  sof" 

She  was  still  looking  straight  at  him, 
but  apparently  she  did  not  see  him;  at 
least,  uie  was  quite  unconscious  of  ids 
eyes.  Her  colour  came  and  went,  her  lips 
set  themselves,  her  eyes  were  dark  and 
burning.  At  last,  as  though  she  forced  it 
from  herself,  her  answer  came,  vehement, 
almost  passionate  in  its  protestation. 

"  Yes  I "  she  cried.  "  Yes,  yes,  yes  J " 
Then  apparently  becoming  conscious  of 
herself,  and  her  excitement,  die  rose 
abruptly,  and  going  to  the  window,  stood 
therei  with  her  back  towards  him,  looUng 
out. 

He  dii  not  speak  to  her.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  he  had  had  aglimpse  at  the  real 
Selma,  as  she  was  at  present,  such  as  he 
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had  not  had  for  monihSt  and  he  was  more 
annoyed  than  ever  with  himself  for  not 
being  able  tonnderstand  what  he  had  seen. 
He  was  still  reflecting  when  she  turned 
ugain  with  all  the  exdtement  gone  from  her 
face. 

*'  I  beg  yoor  pardon,"  she  said,  with  a 
faint  smile.  <*  I'm  afraid  I've  been  cashing. 
There  is  something  you  want  to  talk  about, 
isn't  there t" 

There  was  a  good  deal  about  which 
Tyrrell  wanted  to  talk — about  which  he 
had  wanted  to  talk  for  some  time ;  but^ 
above  all  thing*,  he  despised  a  man  who 
risked  a  hair's  breadth  for  want  of  patience, 
and  he  said : 

**  Tea.  I  came  to  tell  you  that  Arnold 
will  design  your  dresses  for  Pauline  if  you 
have  setUed  nothing  about  them  yet.  He 
must  have  an  answer  to-night" — Tyrrell 
did  not  mention  that  the  obugation  was  of 
his  own  making — ''so  I  thought  I  had 
better  see  you  this  afternoon." 

<*  How  kind  of  you,"  said  Selma,  grate- 
fully. "Don't  think  me  very  ungrateful 
if  I  say  that  my  brother-in-law  is  doing 
them  for  me,  and  I  won't  trouble  Mr. 
Arnold.  He  is  very  kind,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  hasn't  much  idea  of  character. 
I'm  afraid,  though,"  she  added,  hesitatingly, 
and  with  that  deference  in  her  tone  witii 
which  she  always  considered  a  proposition 
of  his,  'Tm  afraid  you  would  have  Uked 
him  to  do  them  as  you've  taken  all  this 
trouble  about  it  % " 

"  I  don't  care  in  the  least,"  he  replied, 
with  a  slight  smOe.  "  Your  brother-in-law's 
designs  are  always  excellent" 

*'Come  up  and  see  them,  and  have  some 
tea,"  she  said.  ''Humphrey  is  taking  a 
little  holiday,  and  he  will  be  delighted  to 
see  you,  and  so  will  Helen.  They  are  both 
in  the  studio." 

She  had  risen  as  she  spoke ;  but  he  did 
not  follow  her  example  immediately.  He 
sat  looking  up  at  her  as  she  stood  in  the 
fading  suxUight  of  the  April  afternoon. 

"  I  came  to  see  you,"  he  said. 

**  But  you  are  not  in  a  hurry  t  Oh,  do 
cornel" 

•<  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Selma." 

Her  face  changed  instantiy. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!"  she  said. 
"I  did  not  know  there  was  anything  else. 
What  is  it  r 

He  looked  at  her  for  another  instant, 
and  then  he  rose,  abruptiy. 

"I  daie  say  it  will  keep,"  he  said.  "I 
shall  be  delighted  to  go  upstairs.  Ob,  by- 
the-way,"  he  went  on,  '*  my  sister  sent  you 


this,  and  said  you  were  to  send  an  answer. 
She  also  said  that  she  would  not  write  to 
you,  as  she  left  it  to  your  common-sense  to 
decide.  I  suppose,  however,  that  your 
common  sense  and  hers  are  likely  to  decide 
differentiy." 

His  smile  as  he  spoke  was  not  a  pleasant 
one.  He  knew  better  than  to  hurry  Selma 
into  a  social  position  which  she  did  not 
care  to  fill ;  but  her  steady  refnral  of  the 
invitations  she  received  annoyed  him  littie 
less  than  it  annoyed  his  sister. 

"  I — am  I  to  send  an  answer  by  you  t " 
asked  Selma,  looking  up  from  the  imposing 
card  of  invitation  she  had  drawn  from  its 
envelopa     "  I^'s  a  fancy  dress  ball  1 " 

"One  of  the  biggest  things  of  the 
season,"  he  assented.  "No,  you'd  better 
think  about  it  and  write." 

And  then,  as  she  turned  with  a  smile 
and  a  littie  shake  of  the  head,  he  opened 
the  door  for  her,  and  followed  her  up- 
stairs. 

"We  hear  that  Humphrey's  Academy 
picture  is  capit&lly  hung,"  said  Selma,  as 

they  went    "  I  hope ^"  she  opened  the 

studio  door  as  she  spoke,  and  stopped 
suddenly. 

The  next  moment  Mervyn  DcJlas,  who 
was  calling  on  Helen,  had  placed  her  cup 
of  tea  hMtily  upon  the  table,  and  had 
rushed  across  the  room  in  her  most  im- 
pulsive way,  and  was  embracing  Selma, 
unobtrusively,  but  with  something  almost 
tremulous  in  her  vehemence,  while  Helen 
and  Humphrey  shook  hands  with  TynrelL 

"Tou  dearest  dear,"  she  said,  not  the 
less  entiiusiastically  because  the  presence 
of  TyrreU,  who  was  almost  a  stranger  to 
her,  caused  her  to  utter  the  words  in  a 
vehement  whisper.  Then,  releasing  Selma, 
she  said,  shyly:  "How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
l^rrellt"  ^d  as  he,  having  shaken 
hands  with  her  with  the  faintest  possible 
smOe  of  amusement,  followed  Helen  to 
the  tea-table,  she  turned  to  Selma  once 
more,  and  gave  her  another  furtive  little 
hug.  "I  thought  I  was  never  going  to 
see  you  again,"  the  went  on.  "  Are  you 
always  gomg  to  be  so  busyt  I've  b«en 
here  ever  so  many  times,  and  they've 
always  told  me  that  you  were  at  worx,  or 
at  rehearsal,  or  busy  about  a  dress  or  some- 
thing. Dj  you  know  I  haven't  seen  you 
since — since" — Mervyn  faltered,  stopped, 
and  crimsoned.  She  and  SeUna  had  not 
met  since  the  Sunday  dinner  at  Mrs. 
Cornish's. 

But  Selma  did  not  colour.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  pale  gravity  of  her  face  and  the 
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eoriooB  quiet  of  her  manner  that  gave 
Menryn'e  eyes,  as  she  looked  at  her,  a 
ilighUy  deprecating  and  wisdol  expres- 
sion. 

'*I  am  Yerj  busy,"  answered  Selma, 
dmply.  ''Have  yon  been  here  long, 
Mervynl" 

.  Merryn  made  no  reply.  Her  expreuire 
little  face  was  raised  to  speak  when  all  at 
once  it  ehanged  suddenly  and  completely. 
She  was' facing  the  door  to  which  Selma's 
back  was  turned,  and  she  had  seen  B  >ger 
Oomish  come  into  the  room. 

"  I  thouffht  I  might  come  up,"  he  said, 
apologetiduly,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
Helen,  who,  haying  given  Tyrrell  the  cup 
of  tea  she  had  been  pouring  for  him,  had 
oome  forward  with  a  smOe  to  meet  her 
brotherin-law.    •*  I  didn't  know " 

Hq  broke  off,  not  likine  to  say  that  ^  he 
bad  not  expected  to  find  any  one  beside 
themselves.  He  shook  hands  with  Selma, 
and  then  he  turned  to  Mervyn,  and  there 
was  something  in  his  look  and  manner  as 
he  did  so^  something  in  the  eyes  she  lifted 
for  a  moment  to  his  face,  which  made 
HelMi  glance  triumphantly  at  her  sister 
as  she  stood  next  to  Mervyn,  with  a 
delighted  conviction  that  the  moment  for 
which  she  had  waited  so  impatiently  had 
oome  at  last  It  was  quite  a  disappoint- 
ment to  her  to  see  that  Selma  had  turned 
and  moved  suddenly  away  to  where 
Humphrey  and  Tyrrell  were  standing 
talking  together — ^a  strikingly  contrasted 
pair. 

''I  don't  believe  she  saw,"  thought 
Helen. 

There  was  a  curious  mutual  interest  and 
liking  between  Humphrey  Cornish  and 
John  Tyrrell,  utterly  at  variance  as  were 
their  schemes  and  ideals  of  life.  Each 
man  was  conscious  that  there  was  more  in 
the  other  than  was  easily  to  be  fathomed ; 
Humphrey  believed  that  the  best  of  John 
Tyrrell  liad  never  been  drawn  out,  and 
Tyrrell  liked  and  respected  the  quiet 
painter  without  troubling  himself  to  define 
the  reason.  They  met  seldom  enough,  but 
when  they  did  meet,  they  had  always 
plenty  to  say  to  one  another;  and  as 
Selma  joined  them  now,  Humphrey,  who 
was  speaking,  did  not  break  off,  though 
his  smile  included  her  instantly  in  the 
conversatioa  It  was  Selma  who  inter- 
rupted him,  abruptly : 

*< Humphrey,"  she  said,  ''Mr.  Tyrrell 
would  like  to  see  the  Pauline  sketches." 

At  the  first  sound  of  her  voice,  high- 
pitched,  and    almost  harsh,  though  not 


loud,  both  men  turned  simultaneously  to 
look  at  her.  Then  Humphrey  glanced 
quickly  from  her  face  to  where  Boger  and 
Mervyn  still  stood  together,  dilating  to 
one  another  on  the  extraordinarily  acci- 
dental character  of  their  meeting,  and 
saying,  quietly : 

''With  pleasure,  Selma.  They  are  on 
this  table,"  led  the  way  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room.- 

"What  a*  capital  studio  you  have 
here,"  observed  Tyrrell,  as  he  followed 
him  with  Selma. 

John  Tyrrell  had  come  to  the  house 
that  afternoon  determined,  if  possible,  to 
get  some  clue  to  the  indescribable  change 
which  he  had  noticed  in  Selma.  He  had 
only  seen  Boger  Oomish  once  —  on  the 
October  afternoon  when  he  had  gone  to 
Selma  with  her  release  from  her  first  pro- 
fessional engagement,  and  she  had  proudly 
introduced  him  to  the  man  she  was  to 
marry— but  he  had  known  "  the  colonial 
fellow  "  again  the  instant  he  had  appeared 
in  the  doorway,  though  until  that  moment 
he  had  had  no  idea  that  he  was  in  Lon- 
don. The  sight  of  her  old  lover,  and  the 
strange  ring  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke  to 
Humphrey,  taken  in  combination,  had  not 
only  given  him — as  it  seemed  to  him — the 
due  he  wanted,  but  had  let  in  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  position,  of  which  he  him- 
self, John  Terrell,  was,  in  his  own  cal- 


culations, the  centre  figure.  It  was  a 
light  which  not  only  roused  all  his  in- 
tellectual faculties,  but  which  stimulated, 
as  they  were  not  often  stimulated  now,  all 
the  calculatbg  impulses  into  which  he  had 
subdued  his  passions;  but  as  he  uttered 
his  complimentary  comment  on  the  studio, 
and  strolled  with  Selma  across  the  room, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  tell  that 
anything  in  the  least  unusual  was  passing 
in  his  mind. 

Humphrey  silently  produced  the 
sketches,  and  Selma  talked  about  them, 
describbg  the  material  and  the  colouring 
she  proposed  to  use,  rapidly,  and  rather 
incoherently,  answered  now  and  then  by 
an  appreciative  word  or  two  from  Tyrrell. 
Humphrey  had  not  spoken,  and  had  hardly 
lookeid  up  from  the  sketches,  when  Helen, 
from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  said : 

**  Humphrey,  will  you  come  fiere  for 
a  moment  and  tell  Boger  something ) " 

As  he  left  them,  with  a  word  of  excuse, 
sflence  fell  upon  Selma  and  Tyrrell. 
Selma,  standing  in  shadow,  was  looking  at 
the  little  group  near  the  tea-table  where 
Humphrey  had   joined,  not    Boger,  but 
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Helen.  Tyrrell  looked  at  her  for  a 
momenti  and  then  followed  the  direction 
of  her  eyes.  He  gaw  Roger  with  Mervyn'e 
tea-cap  in  his  hand,  his  face  towards  them ; 
he  saw  him  bend  down  and  give  it  her,  and 
then,  sitting  down  in  the  chair  i^Bxt  her, 
lean  forward  and  speak  to  her— the  words 
themselves  were  lost  in  the  words  which 
were  passing  between  Helen  and  Hun- 
phrey ;  bat  Itoger's  face,  as  he  spoke,  was 
pUdnly  visible.  Then  Tyrrell  tamed  and 
looked  again  at  Sehna;  and,  as  he  saw  the 
expression  on  her  face,  his  own  grew 
resolate  and  determined.  His  month  set 
itself  for  a  moment  like  iron,  and  there 
was  a  most  annsaal  flash  in  his  eyes, 

''The  sketches  are  excellent,"  he  said, 
lightly,  taming  away  from  her,  and  taking 
one  in  his  hand  again.  "If  yon  coald 
make  ap  yoor  mind  to  that  ball,  now, 
either  of  these  woold  be  perfect" 

She  started  at  the  soand  of  his  voice,  and 
looked  roand  hnrriedly  as  if  to  see  if  he 
had  been  looking  at  her.  Then,  as  thongh 
she  had  hardly  heard  what  he  said,  she 
answered  vaguely,  and  as  if  only  anxious  to 
make  conversation  of  any  kind. 

"The  bain  Oh  yes,  the  fancy  baU. 
Tell  me  all  about  it,  Mr.  Tyrrell  I've 
never  seen  one." 

"Then  it  would  amuse  you,"  he  said. 


cMrelessly.  "  It  is  a  pretty  sight,  and  this 
will  be  magnificent  LadyWmslowalwavs 
does  things  well 


"She  is  very  handsome,  isn't  sheT' 
said  Selma^  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest 
interest,  as  she  moved  her  chair  a  little  so 
that  she  no  longer  saw  the  group  by  the 
tea-table. 

"Well,  no,"  retumed  Tyrrell,  de- 
liberately.  "You  must  be  thinking  of 
some  one  else.  Lady  WInslow  is  the 
ugliest  woman  in  London." 

The  conversation  which  followed  would 
have  filled  Miss  Tyrrell  with  a  hope  that 
light  was  dawning  on  Sehna  at  last  She 
kept  up  the  conversation  then  started  on 
countesses  and  balls  with  a  feverish  eager- 
ness and  excitement,  puttbg  all  kinds  of 
questions  on  such  subjects  to  Tyrrell 
whenever  the  talk  seemed  in  danger  of 
flaffgbg.  She  was  so  deeply  absorbed  that 
Helen  called  her  twice  unheeded,  and  then 
came  and  put  her  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"I'm  so  sorry  to  interrapt  you,  dear, 
she  said.  "I  know  how  anxious  you  are 
about  the  Pauline  dresses,  but  Mervyn  is 


Eoger  was  gofaig,  too,  it  appeared,  and 
Mervyn's  eyes,  as  she  said  good-bye  to 


Selma^  were  even  more  deprecating  than 
when  she  kissed  her  first 

A  few  i]£iinutes  after  Tyrrell  also  said 
good-bye. 

"  By-the-bye,"  he  said  to  Selma,  as  he 
took  leave,  "Sybilla  tells  me  that  you 
don't  mean  to  come  to  us  on  the 
second  f " 

Selma  shook  her  head  with  a  faint 
smile.  The  occasion  in  question  was  Miss 
Tyrrell's  first  large  "at  home"  of  the 
seasoa 

"  I  shall  have  Pauline  so  much  on  my 
mind,"  she  said. 

"I  am  sorry!"  he  answered,  gravely, 
and  then  he  shook  lumds  with  Helen  and 
Humphrey,  and  went  away,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  was  gone,  Selma,  saying  that  she  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  before  dinner,  ran 
quickly  upstairs. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her,'  and 
Helen  and  Humphrey  were  left  alone 
together,  the  former  tumed  a  radiant  face 
towards  her  husband. 

"I  wonder  whether  she  noticed,"  she 
cried.  "  I  thought  she  looked  rather  odd 
and  exdted  when  she  kissed  Mervyn. 
Well,  at  any  rate,"  with  a  happy  littk 
laugh,  "I  should  think  she  would  soon 
know  now.  Wasn't  it  delightful  that  they 
should  meet  here  like  that  %  Oh,  poor 
dear,  how  pleased  she  will  be ! " 

Humphrey  was  putting  his  sketches 
together  with  a  rather  grave  and  pro- 
occupied  air. 

"  I  wonder  1 "  he  sud,  apparently  in 
answer  to  his  wife's  first  words.  "I 
wonder ! " 

During  the  next  two  or  three  days  that 
same  grave,  preoccupied  air  returned  to 
Humphrey  again  and  agab,  and  HeW 
thought  he  must  be  meditating  a  new 
picture.  To  fiBusilitate  his  meditations  she 
left  him  as  much  as  possible  idone,  ex- 
pecting each  evening  that,  as  she  sat  with 
him  while  he  smoked,  he  would  deliver 
himself,  according  to  hh  custom,  first  of  a 
few  slow  words — few  and  far  between — 
which  should  gradually  grow  under  her 
very  womanly  and  loving,  if  somewhat  in- 
comprehending,  sympathy  to  a  fuU  descrip- 
tion of  the  picture  which  was  growing  in 
his  mind ;  a  description  which  he  osually 
seemed  to  put  into  words  as  much  for  his 
own  sake  as  for  hers.  But  no  such 
words  came  from  him  during  these  days, 
though,  when  Helen  left  him  alone,  he 
would  sit  meditatively  smoking,  or  walk- 
ing up  and  down  witti  a  troubled 
face. 
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It  was  late  in  the  afternooD,  four  days 
after,  and  Heleii  henelf  was  oat  Hum- 
pbrey,  alone  in  the  itadio,  had  been 
landing  in  the  same  reflective  attitude  for 
yery  many  minutes,  when  he  was  roused 
by  the  sadden  qpoiing  of  the  door,  and 
Soger  oame  in  quickly. 

'Tm  afraid  I  ought  not  to  bang  in 
like  this,"  he  said  '<Bat  if  yon're  not 
too  busy,  old  fellow,  I  should  like  to  Ulk 
to  yon  a  bit." 

A  curious  look,  as  of  a  man  who  has 
taken  a  sadden  and  rather  desperate  reso- 
lution, and  intends  to  carry  it  immediately 
into  action,  had  come  over  Humphrey's 
face  at  the  sight  of  his  brother,  and  it 
intensified  at  Roger's  words. 

"Sit  down,  old  boy,"  he  .said.  "I've 
been  wanting  a  talk,  toa" 

Roger  psoied  in  the  act  of  settling  him- 
self m  his  chair,  and  looked  at  him. 

"You  have!"  he  said.  "Well,  go 
ahead  then.  Or  wait  a  bit,"  he  added. 
"  Suppose  I  have  my  say  firsti  It's  rather 
on  my  mind." 

"Goon,  then." 

But  Boget  did  not  go  on.  He  leant 
forward  in  his  chair,  propped  his  chfafi  on 
his  hmds,  and  hie  elbows  on  his  Imees, 
and  sat  staring  into  the  fire. 

"Humphrey,  old  boy,"  he  began,  at 
lasth  in  a  low  voice,  "there's  no  one 
knows  so  well  as  you  do  how  hsixd  I  was 
hit." 

Humphrey  started,  and  looked  down 
at  him,  his  face  full  of  sympathy  and 
hope. 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"  I  shall  think  of  her  as  long  as  I  live, 
as — as — well  as  altogether  different  to  any 
other  woman,"  Roger  went  on,  slowly; 
"like  a  queen,  <» — or  a  saint,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  But  I'm  only  a  man,  you 
see;  and  a  man  wants — wants  something 
nearer  to  him  for  his  wife  I've  come  to 
imderstand."  He  paused,  and  Humphrey's 
face  changed  suddenly ;  he  turned  it  away 
without  speaking,  and,  after  a  moment, 
Roger  went  on: 

"  I  told  her  just  how  it  was,  and  she 

understands    exactly.      I — she — we " 

He  paused  again,  having  confused  himself 
past  all  extrication,  and  Humphrey  said, 
without  looking  at  him : 

"  Ton  are  not  talking  of  Selma,  now. 
Tell   me   in  so  many  words  what   you 


"I  am   engaged   to  Mervyn  Dallas," 
answered  Roger. 
He   never   knew   what   it    was   that 


Humphrey  had  been  going  to  say  to 
hioL  When  he  asked  on  a  sudden  thought 
as  he  said  good-bye,  Hamphrey  had  for- 
gotten. 

CONCERNING  SOldE  GEORGIAN 
DINNERS. 

As  introductory  to  my  notes  on  some 
remarkable  dinners  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third,  I  shall  quote,  from  "  Humphrey 
Clinker,"  Matthew  Bramble's  letters  to 
Dr.  Lewis,  in  which  SmoUett  describes,  with 
evident  enjoyment,  the  wholesome  fare 
at  the  command  of  a  country  gentleman 
of  the  period.  The  squire  of  Brambleton 
Hall  is  made  to  boast  of  his  "  five-year-old 
mutton,  fed  on  the  fragrant  herbage  of  the 
mountains,  that  might  vie  with  venifion 
in  joice  and  flavour ; "  **  the  delicious  veal 
that  fills  the  dish  with  gravy;"  the 
barndoor  fowls  *'  that  never  uew  confine- 
ment but  when  at  roost ; "  "  rabbits  panting 
from  the  warren;"  ''foout  and  salmon 
struggling  from  liie  streams;"  "salads, 
roots,  and  pot-herbs,  the  produce  of  his 
own  garden."  His  orchard  supplies  his 
dessert ;  his  dairy  yields  "  nectareous  tides 
of  milk  and  cream,  whence  he  derives 
abundance  of  excellent  butter,  curds,  and 
cheese ; "  and  the  refuse  fattens  bis  pigs, 
which  are  destined  for  hams  and  bacon. 
His  beverages  are  cider,  brewed  from  his 
own  apples;  and  claret,  imported  by  a 
friend  on  whose  integrity  he  can  rely. 
While  his  bread,  sweet  and  nourishing, 
is  made  from  his  own  wheat,  ground  in 
his  own  mill,  and  baked  in  his  own  oven. 
Let  the  country  gentleman  of  to-day  look 
upon  this  picture — and  weep. 

This  same  Matthew  Bramble  is  of 
opinion  that  no  nation  drinks  so  "  hog- 
glUy"  as  the  English.  "  What  passes  for 
wine  among  us  is  not  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
It  is  an  adulterous  mixture,  brewed  up  of 
nauseous  ingredients  by  dunces'  who  are 
bunglers  in  5ie  art  of  poison-making ;  yet 
we  and  our  forefathers  are,  and  have  been, 
poisoned  by  this  cursed  drink,  without 
taste  or  flavour.  The  only  genuine  and 
wholesome  beverage  in  England  is  London 
porter  and  Dorchester  table-beer ;  but  as 
for  your  ale  and  your  gin,  your  cider  and 
your  perry,  and  all  the  trashy  family  of 
made  wines,  I  detest  them  as  infernal 
compositions,  contrived  for  the  destruction 
of  the  human  spedes."  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  this,  so  far  as  home-made 
beverages  are  concerned,  but  I  would  fain 
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except  from  the  Bweeping  censure  Mn. 
Primrose's  gooseberry  wine. 

Smollett  introdnoes  into  his  pages  the 
well-known  actor  and  gastronome,  James 
Qtdn.  At  a  dinner  given  by  Miss  Tabitha 
Bramble,  he  characteristically  exclaims : 
**If  I  was  an  absolnte  prince,  at  this 
instant,  I  believe  I  shoold  send  for  the 
head  of  your  cook  in  a  charger.  She  has 
committed  felony  on  the  person  of  that 
John  Dory^  which  is  mangled  in  a  crael 
manner,  and  even  presented  without  sauce." 

Qain  used  to  journey  to  Exeter  in  order 
to  eDJoy  his  favourite  fish  in  perfection, 
the  finest  being  caught  on  the  west  coast 
One  morning  after  his  arrival,  his  valet 
came  to  call  him  according  to  custom. 

"  WeD,  John,  any  dory  in  the  market!" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Very  weU ;  then  I'll  lay  in  bed  to^ay. 
Call  me  this  time  to-morrow." 

When  Dr.  Robertson,  the  Scottish 
divine  and  historian,  visited  London, 
Smollett  invited  him  to  join  a  partie 
quarr6d  of  ingenuous  Scots.  He  accepted 
the  invitation.  The  dinner  was  good,  the 
talk  was  brilliant.  "Having  to  sUy  all 
nipht,"  says  one  of  the  guests,  "  that  we 
might  spend  the  evening  together,  SmoUett 
begged  leave  to  withdraw  for  an  hour,  that 
he  mi^ht  give  audience  to  his  myrmidons ; 
we  insisted  that  if  his  business  permitted,  it 
should  be  in  the  room  where  we  sat  The 
doctor  agreed,  and  the  authors  "—his 
literary  drudges  or  hacks — "were  intro- 
duced to  the  number  of  five,  I  think ;  most 
of  them  were  soon  dismissed.  He  kept 
two,  however,  to  supper,  whispering  to  us 
that  he  believed  they  would  amuse  us, 
which  they  certainly  did,  for  they  were 
curious  characters.  We  passed  a  very 
pleasant  and  joyful  evening.  When  we 
broke  up,  Bobertson  expreiued  great  sur- 
prise at  Smollett's  polished  and  agreeable 
manners,  and  the  great  urbanity  of  his 
conversation." 

The  dignified  leader  of  the  Scottish  kirk, 
who  infuMd  a  good  deal  of  his  dignity  into 
his  historical  style,  had  evidently  imagined 
that  Smollett  must  be  "  ttie  man  he  drew  " 
— as  coarse  and  wayward  as  the  disrepu- 
table heroes  of  his  novels. 

Smollett^  in  1752,  took  Monmouth 
House,  in  Lawrence  Street,  and  here  every 
Sunday  he  gave  an  authors'  dinner,  enter- 
taining his  less  fortunate  brethren  of  the 
quill  with  beef,  pudding,  and  potatoes, 
port,  punch,  and  Culvert's  entire  butt  beer. 
A  very  humorous  description  of  the  guests 
occurs  in  "  Humphrey  Clinker." 


Fielding,  that  great  painter  of  manners, 
loved  a  good  dinner  when  he  could  get 
one,  which,  in  his  earlier  career,  was  by  no 
means  a  daOy  certainty.  Like  his  own 
Captdn  Booth,  he  was  bequendy  induced 
to  sponge  upon  his  friends  for  it,  or  for  a 
guhiea  with  which  to  pay  the  tavern- 
keeper.  He  was  over-partial  to  good- 
fellowship,  which,  in  that  rovstering  age, 
implied  a  good  deal  of  drinking,  and, 
though  a  fond  and  faithful  husband, 
tippled  at  the  tavern,  and  paid  the  score 
with  the  money  his  poor  wife  had  raised 
on  her  ornaments  or  her  children's  toys, 
keeping  late  hours,  and  thereby  spoiling 
the  modest  dinner  of  boiled  mutton  she 
had  cooked  for  him  with  her  own  tender 
hands. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  him  which 
shows  the  man  better  than  would  a 
hundred  pages  of  analysis  :  He  was  livins 
in  Beaufort  Buildings;  his  "parochial 
taxes "  were  overdue,  and  had  been  de- 
manded by  the  collector  with  emphatic 
persistency.  At  last  Fielding  went  off  to 
Johnson,  and,  by  "process  of  literary 
mortgage,"  procured  the  needful  sum.  He 
was  returning  with  it,  when  he  met  an  old 
college  chum  whom  he  had  not  met  for 
several  years,  and  immediately  asked  him 
to  djne  with  him  at  a  neighbouring  tavern. 
He  found  his  friend  to  be  involved  in  great 
difficulties ;  and  with  his  usual  generous 
promptitude  emptied  into  his  pocket  the 
limited  contents  of  his  replenished  purse. 
On  his  return  home  he  was  told  that  the 
collector  had  called  twice  for  his  money. 
"Friendship,"  said  Fielding,  "has  called 
for  it,  and  had  it;  let  the  collector  call 
again." 

In  his  novels.  Fielding  seldom  dines  his 
characters  on  anything  more  sumptuous 
than  a  chine  of  beef  or  a  loin  of  mutton, 
with  an  occasional  chicken  or  two,  though 
he  sets  them  down  at  the  table  with 
greater  frequency  than  almost  any  other 
novelist  I  know  ot  It  would  be  interesting 
to  count  how  many  dinners  and  suppers, 
to  say  nothing  of  breakfasts,  take  place 
in  the  course  of  "Tom  Jones";  I 
believe  the  reader  would  be  surprised  at 
the  total  One  of  the  happiest  of  his 
descriptions  I  take  to  be  that,  in  "  Amelia," 
of  the  dfamer  prepared  by  Mrs.  Booth,  to 
which  her  huslMmd  brings  an  unexpected 
guest. 

"  Amelia,"  he  says,  "  with  the  assistance 
of  a  little  girl,  who  was  their  only  servant, 
had  dressed  her  dinner,  and  she  had  like- 
wise dressed  herself  as  neat  as  any  lady 
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who  had  a  regular  set  of  aenrantaooold  have 
done,  when  Booth  reiomedi  and  broaght 
with  him  his  firiend,  Jamee,  whom  he  had 
met  with  in  the  Park ;  and  who,  as  Booth 
abaolntely  refuted  to  dine  away  from  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  promited  to  returo,  had 
invited  himself  to  dine  wiUi  him.  Amelia 
had  none  of  that  paltry  pride  which 
poMenes  so  many  of  her  sex,  which  dis- 
oonoerts  their  tempers,  and  gives  them  the 
Mrs  and  looks  of  furies  if  their  husband 
kings  in  an  unexpected  guest  wlUiout 
giving  them  timely  warning  to  provide 
a  samfice  to  their  own  vanity.  Amelia 
received  her  husband's  friend  with  the 
utmost  complaisance  and  good -humour; 
she  made,  indeed,  some  apology  for  the 
homeliness  of  her  dinner;  but  it  was 
politely  turned  as  a  compliment  to  Mr. 
James's  Mendship,  which  could  carry  him 
where  he  was  so  sure  of  being  so  ill  enter- 
tainedi  and  gave  not  the  least  hint  how 
magnificently  she  would  have  provided  had 
she  expected  the  favour  of  so  much  good 
company^a  phrase  which  is  generally 
meant  to  contain  not  only  an  apolosy  for 
the  lady  of  the  house,  but  a  tadt  satire  on 
her  guests  for  their  intrusion,  and  is  at 
least  a  strong  insinuation  that  they  are  not 
welcome." 

This  is  a  lesson  in  true  politeness 
which  many  hostesses  would  do  well  to 
take  to  heart 

Our  Georgian  ancestors  were  certainly 
of  coarse  appetites.  You  can  see,  in  some 
of  Hogarth's  broadly  -  painted  satires, 
indications  of  the  excess  to  which  every 
class  was  more  or  less  addicted.  Hogarth, 
himself,  preferred  a  dinner  of  roast  beef 
and  pudoing  to  the  daintiest  dishes  devised 
by  the  genius  of,  let  me  say,  Le  Store,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  notable  cook.  When 
he  and  four  jolly  companions  undertook 
their  famous  excursion  **  from  London  to 
the  Island  of  Sheppey,"  Extending  over 
five  days  of  adventure,  they  displayed  in 
their  meals  a  distinct  inclination  for 
solidity  and  substance  in  preference  to  the 
grace  and  lightness  of  a  refined  cuisine.  One 
day  they  dined  upon  *'hung  beef  and 
Uacuit,"  washing  down  the  indigestible 
viands  with  Hollands;  another  day  on 
''soles  and  flounders^  with  crab  sauce; 
calfs  head  stuffed  and  roasted,  with  the 
liver  fried,  and  appurtenance  minced ;  and 
roast  leg  of  mutton,  and  green  peas." 
Their  beverages  were  small  beer  and  port  1 
It  was  with  food  as  heavy,  and  liquors  as 
strong  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  en- 
tertained his  Norfolk  squires  at  Houghton. 


One  of  the  clauses  of  the  hospitable  code 
of  the  time  was  that  every  guest  must  be 
fed  to  repletion,  and  liquored  into  intoxica- 
tion ;  and  a  man's >repute  for  good  fellow- 
ship depended  upon  the  readiness  with 
which  he  conformed  to  this  clause. 

Beef,  and  veal,  and  pork — such  bemg 
the  principal  joints  that  figured  at  the 
dinner-table  of  the  English  squire,  one  is 
the  more  surprised  that  on  the  lady  of  the 
house  should  be  imposed  the  onerous  work 
of  carving.  Yet  as  Lady  Louisa  Stuart 
reminds  us,  in  her  charming  memoir  of  her 
grandmother,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
the  mistress  of  a  country  house  was  then 
expected,  not  only  to  persuade  and  provoke 
her  guests  to  eat  voraciously,  but  to  carve 
every  dish,  when  chosen,  with  her  own 
fair  huids.  The  higher  her  ra^ik,  the 
more  indispensable  was  this  laborious 
duty.  Each  joint  was  placed  before  her 
in  turn,  to  be  operated  upon  by  her,  and 
her  alone.  The  lords  and  squires  on 
either  hand  proffered  no  assistance.  The 
master  of  the  house,  seated  opposite  to  her, 
might  not  act  as  her  croupier,  his  special 
function  being  to  pass  the  bottle  after 
dinner.  As  for  the  crowd  of  guests  who 
sat  bebw  the  salt,  the  most  inconsiderable 
amonff  them,  the  squire's  younger  brother, 
the  chaplain  who  mumbled  prayers  and 
took  the  vacant  hand  at  whiat,  the  curate 
in  rusty  cassock  from  the  neighbouring 
village,  or  the  subaltern  from  the  nearest 
military  station,  if  suffered  through  her 
neglect  to  help  himself  to  a  slice  of  the 
mutton  that  steamed  at  his  end  of  the 
board,  would  have  digested  it  as  an  affront, 
and  gone  home  in  dudgeon,  half  inclined 
to  vote  the  wrong  way  at  the  next  election. 
There  were  then  professional  carving- 
msBters,  who  taught  young  ladies  the  art 
scientifically,  and  from  one  of  these  Lady 
Mary  received  instruction  thrice  a  week, 
so  as  to  be  perfect  on  her  father's  public 
days  at  Thoresby.  On  those  occasions, 
that  she  might  discharge  her  duties  without 
let  or  hindrance,  she  was  compelled  to  eat 
her  own  dinner  alone  an  hour  or  two 
beforehand.  How  she  would  have 
welcomed  the  modem  invention  of  dinners 
k  la  Russe  1 

If  Lady  Mary  had  but  kept  a  record  of 
her  dinners,  how  thankful  one  would  have 
been  1  She  must  have  dined  with  lUl  the 
most  distinguished  of  her  contemporaries ; 
she  must  have  tested  the  skill  of  the  best 
cooks  of  her  day.  Bishops,  peers,  poets, 
essayists,  beaux,  wits,  and  would-be  wits, 
actors,  authors,  fine  ladies — she  dined  with 
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them  all  1  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Sandwleh, 
Lord  HeTV67»  Lord  Garlide,  Pope,  of 
course,  and  Pope's  cirde  —  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  Daohess  Sarah  of  Marlborongh, 
Ooogreve  the  dramatist, .  Henry  Fielding, 
the  poet  Oay,  Dr.  Oacrth,  Ohorohill  the 
satirist — ^these  are  bat  a  few  of  the  cele- 
brities with  whom  she  dined,  or  who  dined 
with  her.  When  she  lived  at  Saville 
House,  Twickenham,  her  table  was 
crowded  with  notable  guests ;  and  she  was 
too  experienced  a  woman  of  the  world  not 
to  provide  them  with  something  more 
snbstantial  than  '<the  feast  of  reason." 
Abroad,  she  carried  her  hospitality  with 
her.  Writing  to  her  daaghter  from 
Brescia^  she  says : 

<'  I  had  a  visit  in  the  hoUdays  of  thurty 
horse  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  theb 
servants— by  the  way,  the  Udies  all  ride 
like  the  late  Dachess  of  Cleveland — Le., 
in  masculine  fashion,  lliey  came  wiUi 
the  kind  intent  of  staying  with  me  at 
least  a  fortnight,  though  Iliad:  never  seen 
any  of  them  before;  but  they  were  all 
neighbours  within  ten  mfles  round.  I 
could  not  avoid  entertaining  tiiem,  and  by 
good  luck  had  a  large  quantity  of  game  in 
me  house,  which,  with  the  help  of  my 
poultry,  furnished  out  a  plenUfiil  table. 
I  sent  for  the  fiddles,  and  they  were  so 
obliging  as  to  dance  all  night,  and  even 
dine  with  me  the  next  day." 

Of  Italian  cookery,  of  French  cookery, 
of  Austrian  cookery,  of  (German  cookery, 
Lady  Mary  must  have  gained  an  extensive 
knowledge.  Alas  1  why  did  she  not  be- 
queath to  posterity  the  results  of  her  wide 
and  varied  research  1 

The  fastidious  and  refined  Gray  would, 
without  doubt,  have  carried  his  exquisite 
taste  Into  the  arrangement  of  his  table 
and  the  choice  of  hte  viands;  but  here- 
ditary gout  imposed  upon  him  the  obli- 
gation of  a  rigid  abstemiousness.  There 
is  a  curious  passage  in  one  of  Horace 
Walpole's  letters,  in  which  he  says :  "  My 
Lady  Ailesbury  has  been  much  diverted, 
and  so  will  you,  too.  Gray  is  in 
their  neighbourhood.  My  Lady  Carlisle 
Mys,  he  is  extremely  IDce  me  in  his 
manner.  They  went  a  party  to  dine  on  a 
cold  loaf,  and  passed  the  day."  "A  cold 
loaf"  would  seem  but  a  sorry  dish  to  set 
before  one's  friends !  Walpole  speaks  of 
him  as  very  ill  company  at  the  dinner- 
table.  "From  a  melimcholy  turn,  from 
living  reclusely,  and  from  a  little  too  much 
dignity,  he  never  converses  easily ;  all  his 
words    are   measured,   and    chosen,   and 
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formed  into  sentences."  His  last,  and 
fatal,  illness  seized  him  while  he  was  at 
dinner  in  the  college  hall  of  Pembroke, 
and  he  died  six  days  afterwards,  July  the 
thirtieth,  1771. 

To  the  author  of  "Tristram  Shandy" 
and  "A  Sentimental  Journey,"  that  most 
irreverent  of  reverends,  Laurence  Sterne, 
.when  he  came  up  from  his  Yorkshire 
vicarage  to  sun  himself  in  tiie  success  of 
his  great  book,  Garrick  proved  a  generoos 
friend.  "Mr.  Garrick,"  he  writes,  "pays 
me  all  and  more  honour  than  I  could  look 
for.  I  dined  with  him  to-day,  and  he  has 
promised  numbers  of  great  people  to  carry 
me  to  dine  w^  'em  .  •  .  He  leaves 
nothing  undone  Uiat  can  do  me  either 
service  or  credit;  he  has  undertaken  the 
management  of  the  booksellers,  and  wHl 
procure  *me  a  great  price."  Sterne's  so- 
journ in  London  was  a  glorious  cycle  of 
dinners;  and  he  had  enough  of  the  gastro- 
nome in  him  to  appreciate  the  seductions 
of  a  well-furnished  table.  Gray  writes: 
"  'Tristram  Shandy'  is  still  a  great  object 
of  admiration  —  the  man  as  well  as  the 
book ;  one  is  invited  to  dinner,  where  he 
dines,  a  fortnight  befora"  And  when 
some  one  remarked,  in  Johnson's  hearing, 
that  there  was  little  hospitality  in  London, 
Johnson  confuted  him  by  a  referenee  to 
Sterne,  who,  he  said,  "has  had  engage- 
ments for  three  months." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Sterne's 
dinners  was  that  given  by  Lord  Bathurti 
"  You  know,"  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Draper, 
"  this  nobleman  was  always  the  protector 
of  men  of  wit  and  genius,  and  has  had 
those  of  the  last  century,  Addison,  Steele, 
Swift,  Pope,  Prior,  etc.,  always  at  his 
table.  The  manner  in  which  hb  notice 
began  of  me  was  as  ringular  as  it  was 
polita  He  came  up  to  me  one  day  as  I 
was  at  the  Princess  of  Wales's  Court,  and 
said,  *  I  want  to  know  you,  lb.  Sterne ; 
but  it  is  fit  you  also  should  know  who  it 
is  that  wishes  this  pleasure.  Yon  have 
heard  of  an  old  Lord  Bathurst,  of  whom 
your  Popes  and  Swifts  have  sung  and 
spoken  so  mucht  I  have  lived  my  life 
with  geniuses  of  that  cast,  but  have  sur- 
vived them ;  and,  despairing  ever  to  find 
their  equals,  it  is  some  years  since  I  have 
shut  up  my  books  and  closed  my  accounts ; 
but  you  have  kindled  a  desire  in  me  of 
opening  them  once  more  before  I  die; 
which  I  now  da  So  go  home  and  dine 
with  me." 

One  of  Sterne's  early  friends — and  per- 
haps the  least  respectable — ^was  John  Hall 
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StevenBon,  «he  author  of  "  Gmy  Tales^" 
who,  at  Skelton  Gastle,  near  Satton-fai-the- 
Foreati  loved  to  assemble  a  eompany  of 
kfaidred  sphrits— self-styled  "The  Demo- 
macs"— and  to  eneage  with  them  in  reputed 
orgies  ofharddrii&ng  and  foul  talkmg.  As 
Mr.  TnSU  says,  the  dub  may  have  had 
nothing  dhibolieal  about  it  except  the 
name;  but  as  Stevenson  had  been  a  com- 
rade of  John  Wilkes,  and  his  brother- 
monks  of  Medmenhanii  and  as  the 
fraternity  included  gay  militaires  like 
Colonels  Hall  and  Lee,  and  "fast"  parsons 
Uke  the  Sev.  *<Panky"  Lascelles— mock 
grandson  of  Pantagruel— Sterne,  as  the 
Vicar  of  Sutton,  could  not  attend  their 
banquet  without   injury  to   hb   repnta- 

wOtL 

-  Iliat  was  a  strange  dinner  which  took 
place  at  the  table  of  the  British  Ambas- 
sador, Lord  Hertford,  in  his  splendid 
hotel  in  Paris.  Sterne,  who  was  in  Paris 
on  a  visit,  was  asked  to  preach  the  first 
sermon  in  its  chapel,  and  took  for  his  text, 
by  some  mischance,  2  Kings  xx.  15.  At 
the  dinner  which  followed,  David  Hume 
was  present,  and  he,  not  unintentionally, 
rallied  Sterne  on  his  choice  of  a  text. 
«  David,"  writes  Sterne,  "  was  disposed  to 
make  a  little  merry  with  the  parson,  and, 
in  return,  the  parson  was  equallv  disposed 
to  make  a  little  merry  with  ttie  infidel 
We  laughed  at  one  another,  and  the  com- 
pany Iwoghed  at  us  both."  The  picture 
Sterne  draws  is  hardly  a  very  edifying 
one. 

When  rusticating  for  health's  sake  in 
his  Coxwould  vicarage,  towards  the  close 
(rf  his  strange  career,  his  dinners  were  of  the 
simplest.  *' I  am  as  happy  as  a  Prince,"  he 
writes  to  a  friend,  '*  and  I  wish  you  could 
see  in  how  princely  a  manner  I  live,  lis 
a  land  iA  plenty.  I  sit  down  alone  to 
dinner— fish  and  wild-fo^  or  a  couple  of 
folds  or  ducks,  with  dessert  and  all  the 
simple  plenty  which  a  rich  valley  under 
Hamilton  Huls  can  produce,  with  a  clean 
doth  on  my  table,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  on 
my  rij^t  hand  to  drink  your  health." 

In  coimection  with  Sterne  one  can  never 
help  thinking  of  the  dinner-party  in 
Oliffoid  Street  — close  to  Sterne's  last 
lodgings  in  Bond  Street — on  March  the 
M^hteenth,  1768.  The  company  were 
fnends  of  Sterne,  and  a  footman  was  sent 
to  ask  after  his  health.  '<  I  went,"  said 
ihe  footman,  afterwards;  "the  mistress 
opened  the  door ;  I  enquired  how  he  did ; 
she  told  me  to  go  up  to  the  room  I  went 
into  the  room,  and  he  was  just  a-dying. 


I  waited  ten  minutes,  and  in  five,  he  said, 
'Now  it  has  come.'  He  put  up  his 
hands,  as  if  to  stop  a  blow,  and  died  in 
a  minute." 

A  year  or  two  before  Sterne's  first  ap- 
pearanee  on  the  town,  a  young  officer  of 
the  name  of  Wolfe,  who  had  earned  dis- 
tinction by  his  military  services  in  Europe 
and  America,  was  appointed  bv  Pitt  to  the 
command  of  an  expedition  agunst  Quebec ; 
and  on  the  day  preceding  his  embarkation, 
was  invited  to  dine  with  ihe  great 
minister  to  receive  his  final  instructions. 
The  only  other  guest  was  Eari  Temple 
As  the  evening  advanced,  Wolfe,  It  is  said, 
heated  perhaps  by  his  own  inspiring 
thoughts,  and  the  unwonted  society  of 
statesmen,  indulged  in  a  wild,  gasconading 
strain;  drew  his  sword,  smote  the  table 
with  it,  flourished  it  round  the  room,  and 
boasted  of  the  mighty  things  he  intended 
to  achieve.  The  two  ministers  sat  aghast 
at  an  exhibition  so  unusual  from  anv  man 
of  real  sense  and  real  spirit;  and  when  at 
last  Wolfe  had  taken  his  leave,  and  his 
carriage  was  heard  to  roll  from  the  door, 
Pitt  seemed  for  a  moment  shaken  in  the 
high  opinion  which  his  deliberate  judgement 
had  formed  of  Wolfe.  He  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  arms,  and  exclaimed  to  Lord 
Temple : 

'*  Good  God !  that  I  should  have  en- 
trusted the  fate  of  the  country  and  of  the 
administration  to  such  hands  1 " 

This  anecdote  is  told  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Grenville,  who  professed  to  have 
heard  it  from  Lord  Temple.  But  it  is  not 
in  keeping  with  what  we  know  of  Wolfe's 
character,  and  betrays  marks  of  exaggera- 
tion or  ndsconception.  At  all  events,  the 
hero  justified  Pitf  s  original  judgment  by 
his  victory  and  death  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham. 

At  his  pinchbeck  Gtothic  castle  of  Straw- 
berry Hul,  Horace  Walpole  played  the 
host  to  perfection.  EUs  own  character  as 
a  wit,  scholar,  and  fine  gentleman,  and  the 
celebritv  which  his  '<  fantastic  fabric  "  had 
acquired  for  Its  architectural  novelties  and 
internal  treasures,  drew  thither  visitors  of 
every  class  lords  and  ladies,  dokes  and 
duchesses,  poets  and  princes,  men  of 
fashion  and  men  of  letters,  besides  "dis- 
l&guished  foreigners  ''—and  he  knew  how 
to  entertain  them  according  to  thefr  several 
humours.  I  should  like  to  dwell  upon 
the  social  glories  of  Strawberry  Hill,  and 
to  pick  up  reminiscences  of  the  men  and 
women  wbo  once  sauntered  through  its 
gidlery,  loitered  among  the  treasures  of 
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its  library  and  green  cloBet,  or  idled  in  its 
round  drawing-room  ;  bot  I  most  be  con- 
tent with  a  gluice  at  one  of  the  brilliant 
dinner-parties  which  the  conrteoas  Horace 
assembled  in  its  refectory,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  <*  hong  with  paper  in  imitation 
of  stacco,"  and  adorned  with  a  conversa- 
tion piece  by  Bevnolds,  and  portraits  of 
Walpole's  fauier,  family,  and  frieids. 

Writing  to  Greorge  Montagu  —  May 
the  eleventh,  1769^he  says : 

''Last  Tuesday  aU  France  dined  here; 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Cb&telet,  the 
Due  de  Liancourt,  three  more  French 
ladies,  eight  other  Frenchmen,  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Ministers,  the  Holder- 
oesses,  Fitzrojs^n  short,  we  were  five- 
and-twenty.  They  arrived  at  two.  At 
the  gates  of  the  Castle  I  received  them, 
drest  in  the  cravat  of  Gibbon's  carving, 
and  a  pair  of  gloves,  embroidered  up  to 
the  elbows,  that]  belonged  to  James  the 
First.  The  French  seivants  stared,  and 
firmly  believed  this  was  the  dress  of 
Ecgliih  country  gentlemen.  After  taking 
a  survey  of  the  apartments,  we  went  to 
the  printing-house,  where  I  had  prepared 
verses,  with  translations  by  Monsieur 
de  Lille,  one  of  the  company.  The 
moment  they  were  printed  off,  I  gave 
a  private  signal,  and  French  horns  and 
darinets  accompanied  this  compliment. 
We  then  went  to  see  Pope's  grotto  and 

Sarden,  and  returned  to  a  magnificent 
inner  in  the  refectory.  In  the  evening 
we  walked ;  had  tea,  coffee,  and  lemonade 
in  the  gallery,  which  was  illununated  with 
a  thousand  or  thirty  candles,  I  forget 
which,  and  played  at  whist  and  loo  till 
midnight  Then  there  was  a  cold  supper, 
and  at  one  the  company  returned  to 
town,  saluted  by  fifty  nightingales,  who, 
as  tenants  of  the  manor,  came  to  do 
honour  to  their  lord." 

Of  Dr.  Johnson's  dbing-out  propensities 
and  his  peculiar  eastronomic  tastes  so 
much  has  been  said,  that,  in  aUuding  to 
them,  I  am  under  the  disadvantage  of 
repeating  an  oft-told  tale.  When  he  first 
came  to  Londcn,  his  means  were  of  the 
smallest,  and  a  rigid  economy  was  imposed 
upon  Urn. 

"I  dined  very  well,"  he  says,  "for 
eightpence,  with  very  good  company  at 
the  '  Pine- Apple,*  in  New  Street ;  several 
of  them  had  travelled ;  they  expected  to 
meet  every  day,  but  did  not  Imow  one 
another's  names.  It  used  to  cost  the  rest 
a  diiUing,  for  they  drank  wine ;  but  I  had 
a  cut  of  meat  for  sixpence,  and  bread  for 


a  penny,  and  gave  the  waiter  a  penny ;  so 
that  I  was  quite  well-served,  nay,  better 
than  the  rest,  for  they  gave  the  waiter 
nothing." 

He  rose  above  such  mea^e  fare  as  this 
when  his  literary  reputation  was  estab- 
lished y  but  seldom  had  occasion  to  dine  at 
home.  When  he  was  not  at  one  of  his 
favourite  clubs,  he  dined  with  Reynolds, 
or  Gtoldsmith,  or  Bennet  Langton — that  if, 
when  he  was  not  sheltered  under  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  the  Tbrales,  at  Streatham 
Park.  Nothinff,  as  Boswell  acutely  re- 
marks, could  have  been  more  fortunate 
for  Johnson  than  this  connection.  "  He 
had  at  Mr.  Thrale's  all  the  comforts  and 
even  luxuries  of  life ;  his  melancholy  was 
diverted,  and  his  irregular  habits  lessened 
by  association  with  an  agreeable  and  weU- 
ordered  family.  He  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  respect,  and  even  affection.  The 
vivacity  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  literary  talk 
roused  him  to  cheerfulness  and  exertion, 
even  when  they  were  alone.  But  this  was 
not  often  the  case ;  for  he  found  here  % 
constant  succession  of  what  gave  him  the 
highest  enjoyment — the  society  of  the 
learned,  the  witty,  and  eminent  in  every 
way,  who  were  assembled  in  numerous 
companies  —  called  forth  his  wonderful 
powers,  and  gratified  him  with  admiration, 
to  whidi  no  man  could  be  insensible. 

I  string  together  a  few  anecdotes  of 
Johnson  and  his  dinners.  One  evening 
his  servant  brought  him  a  message  :  "  Sir 
V.  Taylor  sends  his  compliments  to  you, 
and  begs  you  wiU  dine  with  him  to-morrow. 
He  has  got  a  hare." 

<*My  compliments,"  replied  JohnsoUi 
»  and  I'll  dine  with  him^hare  or  rabbit." 

On  a  certain  Easter  -  day,  he  asked 
Boswell  to  dine  with  him. 

*'  I  never  supposed,"  says  Boswell,  "  that 
he  had  a  dinner  at  his  house,  for  I  never 
beard  of  his  friends  having  been  entertained 
at  his  table.  He  told  me,  *  I  generally 
have  a  meat-pie  on  a  Sunday;  it  is  baked 
at  a  public  oven,  which  is  properly  allowed, 
because  one  man  can  attend  to  it;  and 
thus  the  advantage  is  obtained  of  not 
keeping  servants  from  church  to  addreas 
dinner.'"      Boswell   continues:    "I  had 

5 ratified  my  curiosity  much  in  dining  with 
ean  Jacques  Rousseau  whOe  he  lived  in 
the  wilds  of  Neufcb&tel.  I  had  as  great 
a  curiosity  to  dine  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  in  the  du^ty  recess  of  a  court  in 
Fleet  Street,  I  supposed  we  should 
scarcely  have  knives  and  forks,  and  only 
some  strange,  uncouth,  ill-drest  dish ;  but 
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I  found  eyerythiDg  in  very  sood  order. 
As  a  dinner  here  was  coniidered  as  a 
sinyilar  phenomenon,  and  as  I  was  fre- 
quently mterrogated  on  the  sabjeot^  my 
readers  may  perhaps  be  desirous  to  know 
our  bill  of  fara  Foots,  I  remember,  in 
allnsicm  to  Francis  the  negro— Johnson's 
sarrant — was  willing  to  suppose  that  our 
rep^t  was  black  broth.  But  the  fact  was 
that  we  had  a  very  good  soup,  a  boiled  leg 
of  lamb  and  spinach,  a  veal-pie,  and  a  rice- 
pudding." 

One  day  Johnson  dines  at  Sir  Alexander 
Maodonsld's,  when  his  attention  is  drawn 
to  a  young  officer  in  the  r^mentals  of  the 
Scots  loyal  by  the  vivacity  and  fluency  of 
his  conversation.  He  is  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Erskme,  who  afterwardsabandoned  military 
service,  and  took  up  with  the  legal  pro- 
fesdon,  obtaining  fame  and  fortune  as 
counsel  lesmed  in  the  law,  and  attaining 
to  the  woolsack. 

Yisitbg  Oxford,  he  and  Boswell  are 
invited  to  dinner  by  Dr.  Bentham,  Canon 
of  Ciirist  Church,  and  professor  of  divinity. 

"  Sir,"  said  Johnson  to  Boswell,  '<  it  is  a 
ffood  tiling  to  dine  with  the  Canons  of 
Christ  Church." 

And  no  doubt  it  was;  but  the  two 
friends  were  unable  to  accept  the  invitation, 
having  promised  to  dine  at  University 
College,  where  they  had  an  excellent 
dbmer  with  the  Masters  and  Fellows. 

Dining  at  an  inn  at  Chapel  House,  he 
expatiated  on  the  felicity  of  England  in 
its  taverns  and  inns,  and  triumphed  over 
the  French  for  not  having,  in  everjr  per- 
fection, the  tavern  lifa  '*  There  is  no 
private  house,"  said  he,  ''  in  which  people 
can  esjoy  themselves  as  well  as  at  a 
capitid  tavern.  Let  there  be  ever  so  great 
plenty  of  good  things,  ever  so  much 
gnmdeur,  ever  so  much  elegance,  ever  so 
much  desire  that  everybody  should  be 
easy,  in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be ; 
there  must  always  be  some  degree  of 
care  and  anxiety." 

Johnson's  peculiarities  of  manner — the 
result,  in  great  measure,  of  physical  disease 
—have  been  sufficiently  commented  upon. 
We  all  know  that  he  tore  his  dinner  like 
a  famished  wol^  with  the  veins  on  his 
forehead  swelling  and  the  perspiration 
running  down  his  cheeks ;  that  he  gene- 
rally drank  lemonade  or  water,  but  that 
when  he  took  wine,  he  took  it  in  large 
quantities,  and  greedily.  I  find  no  pleasure 
in  dwelling  upon  tihese  details.  I  prefer 
to  think  of  him,  as  Macaulay  pictures 
him,  in  his  favourite  club-room,  with  the 


table  which  bears  his  lemons,  and  the 
omelette  for  Nugent,  and  around  him 
those  men  of  light  and  leading  whose 
features  still  live  upon  the  canvas  of 
Reynolds.  **  There  are  the  spectacles  of 
Burke ;  and  the  taU,  thin  form  of  Langton ; 
the  courtly  sneer  of  Beauderk,  and  the 
beaming  smQe  of  Garrick ;  Gibbon  tapping 
his  snw-box;  and  Sir  Joshua  with  his 
trumpet  in  his  ear.  In  the  foreground  is 
that  stranse  figure,  which  is  as  familiar  to 
us  as  the  ngures  of  those  among  whom  we 
have  been  brought  up — the  gigantic  body, 
the  large,  massy  face,  seamed  with  the 
scars  of  disease,  the  brown  coat,  the  black 
worsted  stockioga,  the  grey  wig,  with  the 
scorched  foretop,  the  dirty  hands,  the  nails 
bitten  and  pared  to  the  quick.  We  see 
the  eyes  and  mouth  moving  with  con- 
vulsive twitches;  we  see  the  heavy  form 
rolling;  we  hear  it  puffins ;  and  then 
comes  the  <  Why,  air  1 '  and  the  *  What 
then,  sirt'  and  the  <No,  sir';  and  the 
*You  don't  see  your  way  through  the 
question,  sir  1 ' " 

But   how  little   should  we   know    of 
Johnson  if  it  were  not  for  Boswell  1 


BY  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

If,  in  this  age  of  Exhibitions,  there  be 
one  brandi  of  industry  which  has  a  better 
right  than  another  to  bring  itself  promi- 
nently into  public  notice,  to  call  attention 
to  its  recent  Inventions  and  triumphs,and  to 
a  comparison  between  its  latest  perfections 
and  its  earliest  attempts,  it  is  the  scientific 
industry  of  practical  electricity,  electro- 
technik,  as  the  Germans  have  it  No 
other  science  has  made  such  astounding 
strides  within  the  last  ten  years ;  no  pro- 
fessional man  has  a  finer  field  open  to  him 
than  the  electric  engineer.  The  mysterious 
force  wbidi,  fiftv  years  ago,  was  only 
known  in  a  series  of  disconnected  and 
apparently  uncontrollable  phenomena,  has 
now  been  thoroughly  investigated  and 
domesticatedi  and  made  subservient  to  the 
needs  of  daily  life  in  innumerable  ways. 
In  medicine  and  mechanics,  in  metallurgy 
and  mining,  electricity  is  becoming,  or  has 
ahready  become,  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
operations  and  the  satisfactory  nature  of 
the  results  achieved,  the  most  tffident 
motive  power  yet  discovered. 

An  Electoic  Exhibition  is  by  no  means 
a  new  thing.  Since  the  first  one  in 
1881,  there  have  been  at  least  half-a- 
dozen.    But  every  year  there  is  more  to 
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exhibit ;  fresh  qnestionB  are  daily  asking 
for  fresh  answers ;  old  problems  are  finding 
new  solutions;  so  that  the  Internationa 
Electrotechnical  Exhibition  which  was 
opened  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  a  few 
weeks  ago,  is  far  more  comprehensive  than 
any  of  its  predecessors,  and  also  of  far 
wider  interest  to  the  commercial  world  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  men  of  science  on  the 
other. 

The  idea  of  such  an  Exhibition  was  set 
on  foot  daring  the  year  of  the  great  French 
Exhibition— 1889.  At  that  time  the  town 
of  Frankfort  was  busy  with  a  scheme  for 
establishing  a  centnd  electric  station, 
which  sho^d  provide  not  only  public  and 
private  lighting,  but  also  motive  power  to 
all  factories  or  mechanics  who  would  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  it  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  scheme  in  the  best 
possible  way,  a  committee  of  experts  was 
appointed  to  examine,  test,  and  report 
upon  the  machinery  necessary  to  the  under- 
taking ;  to  find  out^  in  fact,  and  recommend 
the  best  and  most  suitable  steam-engines 
and  dynamos.  As  the  scheme  was  in- 
tended to  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground, 
the  committee  of  experts  found  their  task 
a  long  and  difficult  one.  After  much 
investigation  and  many  consultations,  a 
verdict  was  at  length  given,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  was  proposed  that  in  order  to 
obviate  similar  difficulties  in  parallel  cases, 
it  would  be  well  to  invite  all  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  electric  machinery  to 
join  in  a  great  International  Electro- 
technical  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Frank- 
furt. The  proposal  was  evidently  a  timely 
one.  It  met  with  unanimous  approval 
from  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
In  a  few  weeks  preparations  were  seriously 
set  on  foot,  and  funds  were  rapidly  sub- 
scribed. It  was  at  first  proposed  to  hold 
Ac  Exhibition  in  1890.  but  that  would 
have  allowed  too  little  time  for  the  in- 
dispensable preparationa  Finally  1891 
was  decided  on. 

The  Exhibition  buildings  occupy  what 
was,  a  few  months  ago,  a  dreary  waste  of 
building  ground,  more  than  twenty  acres  in 
extent,  between  the  central  railway  station 
and  the  town.  They  include,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  many  besides  those  required  by 
the  exhibitors.  There  are:  a  gigantic 
panorama,  a  dozen  restaurants,  a  theatre, 
and  various  other  seductions  for  the 
frivolous ;  but  one  and  all  the  structures 
are  tastefully  designed,  and  well  carried 
out ;  and  when  the  enthusiastic  Frankfurter 
boldly  draws  a  comparison  between  the 


Electric  Exhibition  buildings  and  those 
which  adorned  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  '89, 
after  duly  discounting  the  patriotism  wluch 
inspired  the  assertion,  we  can  still  admit 
a  certain  residue  of  truth.  The  great 
machine  hall  in  particular'  is  a  handsome 
building,  and  when  the  outline  of  its 
cupola  and  towers  is  traced  out  against  the 
evening  sky  by  two  thousand  incandesdent 
lamps  of  various  colours,  the  effect  is  quite 
fairy-like,  and  far  from  suggesting  any- 
thing so  heavy  and  prosy  as  machinery  and 
manufacture. 

We  are  not  long  in  remarking  that  this 
is  an  industrial  Exhibition  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  the  word ;  every  lamp-post 
has  a  placard  affixed,  saying  the  firm  from 
which  it  originated ;  every  lamp  bears  the 
name  of  its  maker  in  black  and  white ;  the 
clock  holds  out  its  certificate  of  birth,  and 
the  wire  railings  round  the  lawns  teU  you 
where  their  like  is  to  be  had.  It  is  evi- 
dently—  in  spite  of  the  gay -looking 
restaurants,  very  much  in  earnest,  and  u 
we  want  to  see  it  we  must  go  seriously  to 
work,  the  restaurants  and  frivolities  can 
come  later,  when  mind  and  body  want 
refreshment.  With  this  plan  of  campaign 
we  make  our  way  across  the  grounds  to 
the  boiler-house,  which  lies  immediately 
behind  the  great  machine  halL  We 
intend  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
work  our  way  steadily  through. 

The  very  beginning  and  root  of  the 
matter  is  a  great  pumping-engine  down  by 
the  river,  itself  worked  by  two  electro- 
motors, which  supplies  the  boilerr.  This 
much,  however,  we  take  on  trust,  and 
take  our  start  among  the  boilers  themselves. 
The  first  impression  conveyed  to  the  non- 
professional, as  he  or  she  enters  the  long 
unpretentious  building,  is  one  of  heat  and 
prevalent  Brunswick  black.  We  accustom 
ourselves  to  this  as  we  walk  along  the 
gallery  in  front  of  the  boilers,  pausing  in 
amazement  at  the  size  and  curious  appear- 
ance of  one  after  another.  There  are 
vertical  boilers  and  horizontal  boilers, 
there  are  boilers  which  are  embedded  in 
solid  masonry,  and  boilers  which  display 
their  colossal  forms  to  the  public  There 
are  communicative  boilers  which  tell  you 
how  much  heating  surface  they  contain,  or 
how  many  atmospheres  they  can  support  to 
the  square  inch,  and  there  are  reserved 
boilers  which  set  you  longing  for  an  ex- 
planation if  you  only  had  the  boldness  to 
attract  the  attention  of  one  of  the  busy 
workm^.  We  bring  our  courage  to  the 
sticking  point  at    last,  and   satisfy  our 
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eoriority  from  the  information  of  an 
obliging  foreman.  There  are,  he  telb  ns, 
twmty-two  boilers  erected,  ninete^  of 
whidi  are  at  work.  This  represents  a 
heating  sorA^ee  of  two  thousand  five 
hondrea  and  ninety-five  sqnare  metrea 
The  improvements  whioh  electric  engineer- 
ing has  brought  aboat  in  the  eonstmction 
of  boilers  are^  we  learn,  many  and  great 
Steam  most  above  all  be  produced  rapidly ; 
furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  eoonombe 
eoal,  and  to  minimise  smoke.  Hence  these 
anemUages  of  pipes  under  the  boilers, 
through  which  the  water  gradually  passes. 
Naturally,  with  the  increase  of  steam-power, 
danger  increases;  but  modem  science  nips  it 
ID  ibe  bud.  If  we  may  implicitly  believe  all 
that  we  heard  in  the  boile^house  at  the 
Frankfurt  Exhibition,  a  boiler  can  only 
burst  nowadays  from  a  wilful  desire  to 
bdiave  in  an  unexpected  manner. 

The  steam  which  is  being  generated  so 
rapidlyi  ft^d  in  such  enormous  quantities, 
finds  its  way  by  pipes  to  the  central 
machine  halL  Thidier  we  follow  it, 
euriouB  to  see  what  part  is  iJlotted  to  it 
in  the  great  drama  of  which  electricity  is 
hero  and  heroine.  We  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  here  a  professional  friend  who 
kindly  places  his  technical  kno^edge  at 
our  disposal,  and  who  explains  to  us,  with 
the  ease  of  long  acquaintance,  the 
mysteries  of  dynamos,  and  how  they  are 
dnven.  He  fint  calls  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  every  dynamo— or  electridty- 
producing  machine— however  large,  how- 
ever smw,  must  be  driven  by  another 
engine,  generally  a  steam-engine.  The 
two  stand  ride  by  side,  a  strap  connecting 
them.  The  requirements  of  the  dynamo 
have  brought  even  greater  improvements 
into  eidstence  in  the  steam-engine  than  in 
the  boBer.  The  very  straps  which  pass 
Iromwhed  to  wheel  have  joined  in  the 
march  of  progress,  while  the  registers  of 
fbree  and  speed  have  outstripped  their 
predecessors  of  ten  years  ago  by  an  in- 
cakulable  distance.  Oar  friend  tells  us 
that  the  fiy-wheel  of  the  huge  machine,  in 
front  <A  which  he  has  called  a  halt,  is 
capable  of  performing  one  hundred 
and  sixty  revolutions  in  a  minute,  and 
that  it  is  going  at  nearly  full  speed.  Of 
course  we  believe  him  —  we  see  a  great 
whirlbg  circle  the  centre  of  which  appears 
to  be  made  of  gleaming  gauze — ^how  can  he 
know,  we  ask,  whether  or  no  it  could  go  a 
little  faster.  He  points  to  an  object  which 
looki  like  an  aneroid,  but  which  is  labelled 
"Tachometer/'  and   of   which  the  long 


finger  is  trembling  over  the  figure  one 
hundred  and  forty,  sometimes  advancing  a 
little,  sometimes  retreating.  lUs  is  the 
answer  to  our  question.  We  farther  learn 
that  the  steadiness  of  the  index  on  the 
tachometer  is  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  a 
wheeFs  build.  But  this  must  not  keep  us 
firom  the  more  important  subject  of  the 
dynamo.  It  is  but  very  few  of  those 
who  come  to  look  at  this  heavy  mass 
at  work,  continues  our  guide,  who  have  any 
idea  where  and  how  Uie  electric  force  is 
generated.  We  have,  ourselves,  a  vague 
notion,  based  on  our  childish  experiments 
with  the  back  of  the  "harmless  necessary 
cat."  At  this  he  laughs  good-naturedly. 
The  sparks  we  refer  to  are  not  created, 
but  only  rendered  visible,  by  our  friction, 
he  says ;  and  then  he  shows  us  the  part  of 
a  dynamo  which  corresponds  to  the  cat's 
back.  It  is  a  great  copper  axis,  which  is 
traversed  horisontally  by  hundreds  of 
lines,  and  which  projects  and  revolves 
beyond  the  body  of  the  machine.  Round 
it  and  in  extremely  delicate  contact  with 
it,  are  several  sets  of  things  whioh  look 
like  square-ended  knife  blades,  woven  of 
fine  copper  wire.  If  the  hall  were  dark 
we  should  see  occasional  electric  flashes 
between  this  revolving  body,  and  these 
copper  scrapers.  The  less  delicate  the 
contact  the  more  sparks  are  seen.  The 
copper  surface  is,  in  fact,  alive  with  an 
electric  current  strong  enough  to  kill  us 
all  if  we  were  ill-advised  enough  to  touch 
it  with  the  extreme  tip  of  our  fingers ;  but 
the  current  is  not  created  there,  it  is  only 
collected,  and  carried  straight  away.  He 
then  takes  us  to  a  dynamo  which  is  at  rest, 
and  consequently  easier  to  examine.  Here 
he  shows  us  that  part  of  the  wheel  which 
answers  to  the  tire.  It  conrists  of  a 
number  of  coils  of  wire ;  each  of  which  has 
two  ends  communicating  with  the  collector. 
As  the  wheel  revolves,  each  coil  in  turn 
passes  close  to  an  electro-magnet  which  is 
always  kept  charged.  There  is  no  contact, 
no  fHction,  yet  each  coil  of  wire  in  turn — 
and  its  turn  comes,  perhaps,  three  hundred 
dmes  in  a  minute — ^Is  instantly  charged 
with  electricity,  which  it  forthwith  hands 
on  to  the  collector.  The  transmission  of 
the  current  from  the  magnet  to  the  coO, 
says  our  friend,  is  the  secret  of  nature ;  the 
natural  philosopher  has  taken  hold  of  it, 
the  electric  engineer  has  applied  it,  but 
neither  of  them  can  explain  it. 

Now  we  are  further  instructed  in  the 
way  in  which  electricity,  as  it  leaves 
its  cradle,  is  measured.    On  each  dynamo 
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we  Bee  a  plate,  which  tells  ob  that  the 
machine  can  produce  so  many  volt*,  so 
many  amperes.  These  words  to  as  suggest 
notUng.  They  were  certainly  not  in  the 
table-book  of  our  childhood.  "  Volt,"  we 
are  told,  represents  the  ^^spannnng" 
(tension)  of  the  corrent;  '< ampere''  the 
impact  it  acquires.  The  number  of  volts 
a  machine  gives  depend?,  as  we  under- 
stand it.  on  the  amount  of  electricity  it  is 
capable  cf  producing,  the  number  of 
ami^res  on  the  efficiency  of  the  con- 
ducting-wire,  and  the  comparative  absence 
of  friction.  A  third  measure,  "watt," 
which  is  the  number  of  volts  multiplied 
by  the  amperes,  gives  us  the  workbg  force 
of  the  machine  —  its  horse-power,  so  to 
speak. 

The  force,  whose  production  we  have 
been  looking  at,  is  distributed  by  an  in- 
tricate maze  of  telegraph-wires  all  over 
the  Exhibition — for  lights  inside  and  out, 
to  the  workshops,  to  the  signaling,  tele- 
graphic and  telephonic  systems,  to  the 
various  electric  tram-lines,  to  the  artificial 
mine,  to  the  electric-boats  on  the  Main,  to 
the  big  pump  which  feeds  the  boilers,  to 
the  monster  captive  balloon.  You  may 
command  its  services  by  ''dropping  a 
penny  in  the  slot"  of  several  of  those 
mactunes  so  long  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  chocolate  and  cigars.  At  one 
of  these  machines  you  can  get  a  slight 
electric  shock ;  at  another  you  hear  for  a 
minute  the  performance  of  a  musical  in- 
strument out  of  a  phonograph;  a  thurd 
puts  you  in  telephonic  communication 
with  the  Exhibition  officials.  There  is 
altogether,  we  are  told,  a  force  in  activity 
whidi  may  be  represented  by  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  horsepower. 

This  mass,  however,  is  not  all  produced 
on  the  premisea  To  show  off  adequately 
the  possibilities  of  a  force  which  can  fly 
ten  times  round  the  world  in  a  second,  one 
of  the  most  important  points  to  illustrate 
is  that  the  force  does  not  degenerate  by 
transmission;  that,  in  fact,  an  electro- 
motor may  receive  its  current  from  a 
dynamo  at  any  distance.  The  committee 
have,  therefore,  placed  three  of  ^eir 
dynamos  at  the  Palmengarten,  a  mile  and 
a  half  horn  the  Exhibition,  anotlier  at 
Offenbach,  five  miles  up  the  river,  while  a 
third  enormous  stream  of  twenty -five 
thousand  volts— an  ordinary  "G?uh"  lamp 
requires  only  one  hundred  volts — is  brought 
from  a  dynamo  worked  by  water-power  at 
Laufien,  on  the  Neckar,  a  distance  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 


This  is  considered  the  crownbg  victory  of 
the  Exhibition. 

Our  guide  then  led  us  to  the  Installation 
Hall,  tliat  we  might  see  the  various 
matters  and  articles,  instruments,  and 
tools  required  by  the  electrician  for  his 
work.  We  saw  stacks  of  bamboo- charcoal, 
coils  of  wire,  gutta-percha,  resin,  asbeatos, 
all  the  sundry  and  manifold  parts  erf 
electric-beUs,  electric -telegraphs,  electric- 
lamps— K>f  which  there  were  dozens  bum- 
bg  in  tasty  globes  of  all  colours — ^there 
were  conductors  and  isolators  of  all  aorta. 
None  of  them  interested  us  very  much, 
though  the  whole  inipressed  us  with  the 
notion  that  electricity  must  elve  a  wonder- 
ful impetus  to  an  merediUe  number  of 
industries,  and  must  therefore  be  a  great 
joy  to  the  earnest  political  economist 

Before  we  enter  the  next  department 
we  take  a  long  look  at  its  exterior,  which, 
together  with  one  end  of  the  boQer-honse, 
is  buflt  to  represent  old  Frankfurt — ^the 
Frankfurt  where  Faust  set  up  his  stolen 
printing-press ;  where  Shy  lock  bought  the 
ring  Jessica  ttole;  where  Gk>eUie  passed 
his  childhood ;  and  where  the  BothschildB 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  their  colossal 
f 01  tunes.  The  slated  fronts  of  the  houses, 
the  high  peaked  gables,  the  narrow  wbi- 
dows,  the  quaint  turrets  —  above  all,  a 
reproduction  of  the  ancient  Holzpf  ortchen, 
with  its  battlements  and  portcullis,  bring 
Auld  Lang  Syne  into  sharp  contract  with 
the  van  of  progress.  There  are  a  few  of 
these  picturesque  comers  still  to  be  found 
in  the  older  streets  of  Frankfurt;  but 
they  are  fast  disappearing.  Something, 
naturally,  must  cede  its  place  to  elec- 
tricity. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  as  in- 
teresting as  the  exterior.  It  exhibits  such 
instruments  as  are  required  for  the  verthei- 
lung  (distribution)  of  electricity.  The 
firfct  thing  our  guide  called  on  us  to  admire 
was  a  transformator,  which  he  told  us  was 
at  work. 

''At  workl"  we  exclaimed,  peering 
through  the  wire-netting  which  protected 
it.  "  Why,  it  is  not  only  silent,  but  quite 
motionless  1 " 

"But  do  we  not  feel  the  heatt"  asks 
our  friend. 

Yes,  it  is  true;  a  stream  of  hot  air 
hovers  over  the  netting.  What  work  is  It 
carrying  on  f  It  is  transforming  the  cur- 
rent of  a  stream  of  electricity,  we  learn — 
exchanging  so  many  volts  into  so  many 
amperes,  or  vice  Yenk,  just  as  it  is  re- 
quired ;  a  most  modest  machine,  we  con- 
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•idered,  to  effaot  laeh  a  marrel  with  bo 
liUle  self -asseriioii. 

FartlMr  on  we  mw  a  splendid  display  of 
specimens  of  sabmarise  telegraphic  cables, 
e«ch  set  labelled  with  the  places  it  con- 
nects, its  lenffth,  and  the  dat«  of  its  laying. 
These  are  euibited  by  Messrs.  Siemens  of 
London,  k^ether  with  the  model  of  a  ship 
which  was  nsed  in  laying  a  Transatlantic 
caUe. 

Hanking  this  Vertheilongs  Hall  are  two 
rows  of  workshops,  in  which  electromotors 
replace  the  old  motiye  forces — steam  or 
hud.  All  tiie  electricity  is  snpplied  from 
the  dynamo,  whose  gyrations  we  were 
studying  only  an  hoar  aga  The  electro- 
motor IB  a  most  nnpretendingJooking 
machine.  The  only  moveable  part  of  it  is 
a  spindle,  which  reyolves  between  two 
npiifthts.  There  is  no  driver  necessary — 
notUn^  bat  an  occasional  dose  of  machine 
(A;  it  IS  perfectly  noiseless,  and  gives  oat 
no  heat  The  workman  presses  his  foot 
on  a  treadle,  or  pashes  back  a  batton,  and 
his  machine  or  instroment^  however  big, 
however  delicite,  is  set  in  motion. 

There  were  needles  being  made ;  there 
were  sewing-machines  doing  all  manner  of 
work ;  there  was  a  bi^  crane  lifting  heavy 
weights;  and  an  optician  polishing  lenses ; 
there  was  an  electric  dairy,  and  an  electric 
lanndry ;  a  sawyer  sawing  planks,  and  a 
watchmaker  at  his  lathe.  In  fact,  there 
were  more  machines  than  we  can  possibly 
remember,  working  with  a  mazimam  of 
precision  and  a  minimum  of  noise. 

Amonff  so  much  sightseeing  it  was 
natural  that  we  shoold  require  an  interval 
for  refreshment  and  rest.  But  where  to 
seek  it.  The  choice  is  so  embarrassing. 
There  is  an  American  bar,  with  drhiks  of 
wondrous  nomenclature;  there  is  a  pic- 
turesque imitation  of  a  Magyar  country 
inn,  where  Hungarian  wine  can  be  drunk ; 
there  is  a  kiosk  devoted  to  Califomian 
vintages ;  there  is  a  fine  buildbg  to  repre- 
sent an  Italian  tower,  where  the  grape  of 
the  Fatherland  can  be  enjoyed ;  there  is  a 
Bavarian  beer-hall,  and  a  rivaJ  estabUsh- 
ment  from  Pfungstadt.  Our  friend  shakes 
his  head  at  each  of  these  in  succession. 

''We want  somethins  cooler  and  more 
refreshing,**  he  says,  "  than  anything  these 
supply.  Have  we,"  he  asks,  "  ever  tasted 
Sa^senbaoser  cider  f " 

"  No,"  we  reply,  "  we  have  never  even 
heard  of  it." 

Tikis  seems  to  him  a  terrible  gap  in  our 
culture.  Never  heard  of  Sachsenh&aser 
dderl     Why,  its  name  and  fame  were 


good  a  century  aga  Frankfurt  and  tiie 
neighbourhood  grow  enormous  quantities 
of  apples ;  many  of  these  are  carried  to 
Sachsenhauser,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Main,  to  be  there  pressed  and  con- 
verted into  cider.  Oae  firm  alone  uses 
annuallv  more  than  forty-five  thousand 
hundredweight  of  fruit,  and  produces  up- 
wards of  a  million-and-a-half  litres.  As 
he  teUs  us  this  he  leads  us  to  a  pretty 
little  buflding  in  the  style  of  a  Sachsen- 
baaser  garden-house.  A  wreath  of  fir  wiUi 
an  apple  in  the  middle,  which  hann  over 
the  door,  suffgests  what  we  shall  find 
inside.  The  mterior  is  a  good  imitation  of 
an  old-fsshioned  German  inn.  The  walls 
are  decorated  with  humorous  sketches; 
the  chairs  and  tables  are  such  as  Frosch 
and  his  joUy  companions  were  famOiar 
with  in  Auerbach's  Keller  in  Leipzig, 
when  Mephistopheles  and  Faust  came 
and  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  social 
gathering. 

There  is  an  old-world  feeling  about  the 
whole  thing.  It  seems  quite  an  anachronism 
to  look  up  and  see  electric  lamps  ready  to 
give  us  light  when  the  twilight  comes  on. 
The  cider  is  really  good ;  our  electrician 
has  made  wiser  and  gladder  folk  of  us. 

Cor  next  move  is  to  the  department  for 
telegraphy  and  telephony.  Here  th^ere  ib 
an  extremely  good  and  comprehensive 
display.  The  Imperial  Post  and  the  Boyal 
Bavarian  Post  exhibit  machinery  which 
follows  out  the  whole  history  of  the 
telegrapUo  system;  so  does  the  Esstem 
Telegraph  Company  (Eaglisb).  In  the 
last-named  collection  we  saw  a  model  of 
Sir  William  Thomson's  electro-magnetic 
syphon-recorder  in  its  original  form,  and 
standing  face  to  face  with  it  the  same 
machine  in  its  present  perfection.  We 
also  passed  a  most  instructive  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  front  of  a  telephone  station, 
eadh  as  would  be  used  in  a  large  town. 

Iq  this  department,  for  a  small  entrance 
fee,  can  be  seen  and  heard  the  phonograph, 
the  grammophone,  and  an  operatic  per- 
formance brought  by  telephone  from 
Munich.  There  are  two  Edison  phono- 
graphs for  the  entertainment  of  the  en- 
quiring mind  :  one  repeats  a  speech  made 
by  an  Englishman  in  German,  reproducing 
with  comic  fidelity  the  well-known  British 
accent;  the  other  grinds  out  a  short 
murical  piece.  This  we  found  much  more 
curious  than  edifying. 

We  then  proceeded  to  assist  for  ten 
minutes  at  a  performance  of  ''Tann- 
bauer,"  which  had  just  commenced  in  the 
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Opera  House  at  Munich.  When  our  turn 
came  to  place  the  telephone  to  our  ear,  the 
overture  waa  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
effect  of  what  Mark  Twain  is  pleased  to 
call  a  musical  insurrection,  heard  by  elec- 
tricity, is  very  strange.  The  combined  in- 
struments seemed  to  lose  their  balance  en 
route.  The  horns  and  trumpets  exerted 
themselves  amazingly,  and  the  strings, 
which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the 
aforesaid  overture,  were  almost  inaudible. 
When  the  first  scene  opened,  however,  one 
had  no  more  fault  to  find.  The  voice  of 
the  tenor,  Yogi,  one  of  the  greatest  Wagner 
singers  in  (Germany,  came  to  us  as  clear 
and  pure  as  if  we  had  been  sittbg  in  the 
balcony  facing  the  stage.  We  could  aknost 
see  hun  pleading  with  the  enchantress 
Yenus  for  his  release  from  his  unhallowed 
sojourn ;  but^  alas  1  it  was  an  enjoyment 
all  too  short.  The  conductor  turned  the 
inexorable  handle,the  voices  trembled  into 
silence,  and  Munich  was  once  more  re- 
moved to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles. 

We  then  went  into  the  hall  devoted  to 
the  use  of  electricity  in  connection  with 
railways.  Here,  as  in  the  telegraphy 
department,  the  State  has  done  much  for 
the  Exhibition.  The  railway  dhrectorate 
of  Frankfurt  exhibits  in  miniature  the 
whole  of  its  original  system,  historically. 
The  models  look  like  the  most  enchanting 
toys.  Our  guide,  who  is  quite  at  home 
among  them,  with  the  kind  assistance 
of  an  official,  shows  and  explains  the 
whole  to  us.  He  runs  a  miniature  trdn 
through  a  network  of  miniature  lines, 
stopping  it  when  the  signals  are  against  it, 
and  finally  brings  it  safe  into  port.  He 
shows  a  clock,  which  has  an  automatic 
electric  connection  with  the  points,  and 
registers  the  exact  moment  of  the  train's 
passage.  What  an  unimpeachable  witness 
against  a  negligent  or  reckless  engine- 
driver  1 

^  We  also  saw  an  automatic  machine  for 
displaying  in  the  waiting-room  the  names 
of  the  places  for  which  trains  are  about  to 
istart  We  uttered  a  devout  hope  that  the 
clever  invention  might  be  universally 
adopted  —  at  least  in  Germany — to  the 
abolition  of  the  n^id  and  unintelligible 
official  who  performs  the  function  at 
present,  and  who  has  caused  us  many  a 
moment  of  pania 

There  was  also  an  automatic  machine 
for  registering,  in  the  station-master's 
office,  the  speed  of  a  train  at  the  moment 
it  passes  over  a  certain  spot  of  the  rails.  | 


The  name  of  this  machine  is  worth  leeoid- 
ing.  The  author  of  the  <*  Tramp  Abroad  " 
would  certainly  add  it  to  his  collection  of 
uniques  if  he  came  across  it.  It  is 
''Zug  geschwindig  keit  regiibtrir  ^^parate." 

But  the  most  interesting  machine  of  all 
was  one  whose  outward  appearance  is  far 
behind  its  historic  importance.  Tiiifl  is 
the  first  electric  locomotive  ever  oon- 
structed.  Above  it  hangs  the  portrait  of 
the  engineer  whose  work  it  is — Werner 
von  Siemens^  the  head  of  the  great  firm  of 
electricians  at  Berlin.  It  is  a  small,  low, 
wooden  construction,  it  was  worked  by  an 
accumulator  inside,  and  a  driver  sitting 
astride  the  top,  which  caused  much  merri- 
ment in  the  Berlin  Exhibition  of  1879. 

After  a  long  look  at  this  interesting 
relic  we  leave  the  hall,  hesitating,  as  we 
go,  fai  a  choice  between  two  voyages  of 
discovery:  one  into  the  artificial  mine, 
where  every  detail  of  work  is  carried  on 
by  the  help  of  electricity ;  tiie  other  into 
the  air  by  means  of  the  captive  balloon. 
The  question  decides  itself,  for  the  entrance 
to  the  mine — so  littie  like  the  pit  montii 
of  real  Ufe — is  closed;  so  we  cross  the 
Kaiser  Strasse  to  the  space  set  apart  for 
Captain  Bodeck's  monster  aerostat  While 
it  is  bebg  prepared  for  the  ascent,  we 
gather  some  details  concerning  its  build 
and  working.  It  is  the  largest,  it  appears, 
that  has  yet  made  an  ascent  in  Germany. 
Its  captabi  and  crew,  sixteen  in  nnmbcur, 
are  all  gaUimt  tars,  and  display  the  usual 
naval  briskness  and  smartness.  The  en- 
velope "consists  of  nine  thicknesses  of  a 
material  woven  of  wool  and  silk.  It  kept 
forty  sewing-machines  at  work  for  six 
weeks,  and  used  thirty  pounds'  worth  of 
tlwBad  in  its  making,  besides  breaking  four 
pounds'  worth  of  needles.  The  cable  which 
holds  it  to  terra-firma  is  six  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  long,  and  is  paid  out  by  an 
electric  machine.  It  will  stand  a  strain  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  pounds.  Neverthe- 
less, in  one  of  its  first  flights  it  managed 
to  escape  from  its  moorings,  and  took  the* 
one  passenger  it  contained  at  the  moment 
for  a  fairly  long  trip.  This  casualty,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  recur.  We  mount 
the  natty  ladder  into  the  car  with  great 
confidence^  and  at  a  word  from  the  captain 
the  enormous  wheel  which  controls  our 
flight  is  in  slow,  steady  motion.  As  wa- 
gently  mount,  the  Exhibition  buildings  lie 
beneath  us,  as  neat  and  trim  as  an 
architect's  plan,  and  the  notes  of  the  band 
come  up  softly  through  the  evening  air. 
The  sun  has  set,  and  the  sky  is  cloudlesa 
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and  dear.  When  we  have  reached  the 
level  of  the  highest  tower  of  the  city,  we 
come  to  a  halt )  below  us  liee  Frankfort, 
weU-fayonred,  welldtnated,  a  vast  sea  of 
homet,  girdled  round  by  the  broad,  green 
Anlagen.    There  is  the  Main  with  its  busy 

Snaysi  and  the  enormous  Central  Railway 
Itation — a  train  gliding  along  the  rails 
looks  like  a  tiny  snake.  Then  we  go  on 
upwards.  The  surrounding  chains  of  hills, 
the  Spessart,  the  Odenwald,  even  the 
Schwarzwald  come  into  sights  while  the 
Taunus  hills,  beloved  of  the  Frankfurt 
excursionist,  are  so  near  and  clear  that  we 
feel  as  if  we  could  touch  them.  A  little 
higher  and  we  see  a  still  more  beautiful 
sight— another  glimpse  of  the  sun,  ahready 
set  for  Frankfurt^  behind  the  Feldberg. 

It  was  well  wordi  making  the  ascent  to 
see  the  wonderful  contrast  between  the 
aheady  darkening  plain  below  and  the 
briffht  glow  beyond  the  hills. 

But  the  lope  is  paid  out ;  before  it  has 
begun  to  be  wound  up  the  sun  has  dis- 
appeared once  more.  Then  comes  the 
crownin|  sensation.  The  light  of  the 
great  reflector-lamp  on  the  upper  deck  of 
the  balloon— where  Captain  Sodeck  and 
his  officers  manipulate  the  ascent  —  is 
turned  on.  The  silvery  ray  falls  far 
across  space  on  to  an  old  ruined  castle  in 
the  wooded  hills.  Every  stone  is  as  dear 
as  if  we  were  within  a  stone's  throw  of  it. 
Another  minute,  and  the  light  has  changed 
its  direction;  it  touches  the  rich  red 
towcff  of  Frankfurt  Cathednd;  then,  as 
we  sink,  the  dazzling  flood  streams  on  to 
the  colossal  railwav-station. 

"  The  romance  is  over,"  we  exclaim. 

"  That  depends,''  rejoins  our  profesdonal 
friend,  *'on  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  see  things." 

For  him,  he  maintains,  no  romance  is  so 
thrilling  as  the  story  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween mind  and  matter,  of  the  dowly- 
gained  vicUwies  of  genius  and  perseverance 
over  time  and  space.  He  is  waxbg 
eloquent,  when,  lo !  he  is  mterrupted  by  a 
slight  concussion,  as  when  a  train  suddenly 
stops. 

*<  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  says  the 
aeronaut^  ''I  hope  you  are  pleased  with 
our  excursion." 

We  assure  him  that  we  are;  and  well 
satisfied  with  our  day's  achievements, 
though  we  have  left  much  unseen,  we  take 
our  way  back  to  our  hotel  It  is  no 
wonder  if  that  night,  in  our  dreams,  we 
return  on  dectric  wings,  without  the  least 
exertion  on  our  own  part,  to  our  native 


land,  conversing  as  we  journey,  through 
silvery-toned  telephones,  with  our  absent 
friends  of  all  the  wonders  we  have  seen  at 
the  International  Electric  Exhibition. 


SUNDAY  IN  HOSPITAL. 

A  HOT,  breathless  Sunday  afternoon, 
with  no  shady  sides  to  the  streets,  and 
arid  stretches  of  burning  pavement  to 
cross;  more  oppressively  hot  from  the 
people  who  are  strolling  along  in  their 
Sunday  finery,  or  crowding  the  omnibuses 
and  cars  that,  with  three  or  four  horses 
apiece,  are  making  for  some  place  of  holi- 
day resori  It  is  hot  enough,  too,  by  the 
hoepital  gates,  where  a  crowd  of  people 
haVe  gathered,  awaiting  the  striking  of  the 
hour  which  wQl  admit  them  to  the  mterior 
of  the  building.  Within,  the  expectation 
is  perhaps  even  more  intense.  It  is  a 
good  th&g  to  be  an  in-patient  in  one  of 
our  magnificent  hospitals.  Many  people, 
children  espedaUy,  could  never  have 
imagined  that  such  care  and  kindness  as 
meet  them  in  the  hospital  were  ever  to  be. 
exercised  in  their  behalf,  while  the  com* 
forts  of  deanliness  and  order,  and  the 
hi^piness  of  regular  and  sufficient  food, 
are  some  counterpoise  for  the  uneasiness 
and  suffering  of  their  condition. 

''  Such  a  'E'vnly  place,"  says  Maggy,  in 
« little  Dorrit"  And  how  many  children 
from  unkind,  unhappy  homes  would  say 
the  like  t  Yet  whatever  the  home  may  be, 
an  affection  for  it  survives  a  good  deal  of 
rough  usage;  and  in  the  qufeti  unvaried 
routine  of  hospital  life,  a  vldt  from  one's 
own  friends  brings  in  a  bit  of  the  variety 
and  charm  of  the  outer  world. 

If  the  patients  inside,  and  thefr 
friends  outside  the  hospital,  fed  an  eager 
kind  of  interest  in  the  coming  meeting, 
tiie  nurses  have  also  their  {Hreoccupations. 
That  the  wards  shall  look  cheerful  and 
pleasant  is  in  the  general  order  of  things ; 
but  extra  touches  here  and  there^  a  re- 
arrangement of  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  a 
geneial  brushing  and  brightening  up,  give 
witness  to  the  desire  that  everything  apall 
be  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  crush  in  the  doorway  suggests  the 
passage  to  the  galleries  "at  the  play";  but 
there  are  stronger  shades  of  character  here, 
and  more  strikSdg  contrasts  in  appearance. 
Here  stands  a  stout,  brawny  woman,  in 
the  coarse  dress  and  apron  of  everyday 
wear.  She  has  come  to  see  her  BiU,  who 
cut  his  own  throat  last  night,  but  was 
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luokily  too  drank  to  cat  it  very  deep. 
And  there  are  half-a-dozen  specimens  of 
the  ordinary  British  matron  and  mother, 
snch  as  this  one  with  the  red,  smeary  face, 
and  doll,  fidh-like  eyes.  T^o  of  her  boys 
are  in  a  home,  and  her  gal  is  in  the 
'orspital.  At  both  places  <<they  look  after 
'em  fine,"  she  informs  a  friend  and  neigh- 
bour; and  she  abandons  her  responsi- 
bilities to  the  good  gentlemen  and  others 
with  the  Ughtest  heart  imaginable.  Her 
friend  and  neighboor  is  younger  and  fiercer- 
looking,  a  hard  worker,  and  not  a  mere 
drifter  among  public  -  housesi  She  has 
come  to  cee  her  father,  who  was  took  bad 
with  the  horrors. 

"  Oh,  they  treat  'em  well  enough,"  she 
admits;  "but  they  don't  get  their  little 
comfortii,  neither." 

Polly  means  to  supply  one  little  comfort 
to  her  respected  parent,  anyhow,  and 
lauffhs  and  smacks  the  bottle  in  her 
pocket  There  is  a  comradeship  about 
this  young  woman  that  has  its  engaging 
side,  although  it  is  too  evident  that  it 
leads  to  her  partaking  of,  as  well  as  dis- 
pensing, comforts  of  the  kind  contained  in 
her  black  bottle. 

Tet  there  are  pleasant  family  groups, 
too,  by  the  dozen.  The  young  wife  with 
her  baby,  whose  elaborate  costume — the 
baby'p,  not  the  wife's-^suggests  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  first-born ;  the  three  or 
four  motherless  children  in  black,  yet  not 
quite  motherless  with  that  clever  little  chit 
at  the  head  of  them,  all  come  to  see  father 
who  has  tumbled  o£f  a  scaffold  and  broke 
his  leg.  Then  there  are  three  or  four  boys 
under  the  guidance  of  a  father  who  looks 
distracted  enough,  poor  fellow,  with 
sadness  lurkine  in  his  eyes,  and  sorrow  in 
the  comers  of  his  mouth.  Many  of  the 
young  people  bring  fl  jwers — flowers  of  the 
market,  not  of  the  garden,  though  here  is  a 
rosy-looking  count^man,  who  brings  as  an 
offering  a  spreadbg  fern  in  a  big  pot, 
while  another  carries,  not  a  palm-branch, 
but  a  whole  tree  on  a  small  scale.  And 
these  wHl  be  as  gladly  received  as  the 
offerings  of  the  magi,  and  will  hold  places 
of  honour  in  the  decorations  of  the  ward 
for  months,  and  perhaps  years  to  come. 

But  now  the  doors,  the  great  entrance 
doors,  are  thrown  open,  and  we  are  borne 
onward  in  the  crowd.  Sorely  the  greatest 
man^  in  a  hospital,  not  excepting  the 
visiting  physician  or  the  treasurer,  is  the 
hall  porter,  that  is,  if  he  be  fully  equal  to 
his  position.  Affable  to  the  authorities, 
polite    but    dignified    with    the    nurses, 


friendly  with  the  patients.  Condescending 
to  their  friends,  but  with  a  keen  eye, 
notwithstanding—'*  Kow,  Polly,  what  have 
you  got  there  in  your  pocket t  turn  it  out," 
and  the  black  bottle  is  confiscated.  Bat 
Polly  gives  a  nudge  to  her  friend.  She 
always  carries  two,  and  the  forfeited  one 
was  cold  tea ;  no  harm  in  cold  tea,  if  not 
strictly  in  accordance  with  regulations. 
But  the  porter's  eyes  can't  be  everywhere, 
and  a  good  many  forbidden  dainties  are 
smuggl^  in  by  visitors  who  can't  believe 
that  this  or  the  other  should  do  any  harm 
to  anybody. 

Who  does  not  know  the  interior  of  a 
hospital)  The  board-room,  where  the 
governors  sit  in  state,  or  the  medical 
officers  meet  in  counci),  and  where  at 
other  times  students  entertain  their  friends, 
or  in  moments  of  expansion  play  leap-frog 
over  chairs  and  tables ;  the  dispensary, 
crowded  with  drugs  and  bottles;  the 
accident  ward,  where  sufferers  may  arrive  at 
any  moment  from  the  streets ;  the  theatre, 
with  the  operating-table  displaved  in  the 
centre,  a  place  familiarly  known  in 
hospital  language  as  the  slaughter-house. 
Then  there  is  the  general  perfume  of 
carbolic  acid,  suggestive  of  surgical  knives 
and  bandages;  the  wide,  open  staircases, 
the  cheerfd  roomy  wards. 

Here*  is  the  surgical  ward  of  which  we 
are  in  search — the  beds  ranged  round  three 
sides  of  the  room,  a  stained-glass  screen 
running  down  the  middle,  with  cots  for 
children  on  either  side;  growing  plants 
and  ferns  give  a  cheerful  appearance  to 
the  long  room,  and  prints  and  chromes  on 
the  wws  have  the  same  effect  in  the 
general  estimation.  Over  each  bed  is  the 
tablet  which  records  the  name  and  number 
of  the  patient,  and  the  name  of  the  surgeon 
who  has  the  case  in  hand,  with  the  dietary 
table,  and  perhaps  a  brieJF  diagnosis  of  the 
case,  which,  if  it  be  complicated,  the 
patient  regards  with  considerable  pride.  A 
small  low  press  holds, the  patient's  personal 
belongings  and  such  small  rations  as  sugar 
and  butter,  which,  sometimes,  friends  from 
outside  are  allowed  to  furnish.  Over  each 
bed  swings  from  the  roof  a  chain,  furnished 
with  a  miniature  trapeze,  by  which  the 
sufferer  may  help  to  move  himself  in  bed. 
Here  and  there  a  screen  placed  round  a 
bed  indicates  that  a  patient  is  passing 
away  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid,  or 
that  he  may  be  wandering  among  delirious 
fancies. 

And  now,  about  nearly  all  the  beds, 
there  gathers  a  little  lev^e  of  visitors.   But^ 
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if  any  be  bo  onlaeky  as  to  have  no  friends 
who  care  to  oome  and  see  him,  he  need 
not  feel  himself  deseitdd,  for  there  is 
plenty  of  comradeship  among  the  patients ; 
they  knoir  each  other's  cases,  and  Harry's 
faiends  come  and  talk  to  WiUiaoi,  and 
eTMrvboHy  is  friendly  enough,  without 
waiting  for  introductions.  And  there  are 
the  nosegays  which  are  entrusted^  to  the 
nurses  to  put  into  water  after  the  sick  chil- 
dren have  inhaled  tibe  freshness  of  their 
fragrance. .  The  children  are  neyer  left  un- 
cared  for— the  whole  ward  takes  an  interest 
in  their  welfare,  and  kind  ministering 
women  come  and  sit  by  those  who  have  no 
mothers  to  care  for  them,  or,  perhaps,  worse 
than  none. 

Bat  here  is  one  who  is  going  away.  That 
fracture  of  his  has  been  reduced,  and  he 
hobbles  about  famously  with  the  aid  of  a 
stick.  In  workaday  hours  he  is  a  young 
man  who  drives  a  van ;  and  as  pleasant 
and  friendly  a  young  fellow  as  you  could 
wish  to  see.  He  hobbles  round  to  all  the 
beds  to  shake  hands  with  the  inmates. 
The  children  nod  and  smile  at  him  as  he 
passes,  and  watch  him  as  he  passes  out, 
and  leans  on  the  arm  of  the  little  wife, 
while  "  the  kid  "  marches  joyously  in  front 
And  then  he  pauses  to  say  ''  good-bye  "  to 
the  ward  nurse,  who  sits  bi  her  little  room 
marking  off  her  dockets.  "Good-bye,'' 
a  little  huskily,  for,  as  he  says,  «ybu  have 
all  been  jolly  good  to  me."  Aiid  then  he, 
too,  is  marim  off,  discharged — cured,  and 
a  nurse  takes  down  the  record  from  over 
the  vacant  bed.  Already,  perhaps,  a 
tenant  for  the  vacant  bed  is  being  borne 
out  of  the  crush  and  turmoil  of  the  street, 
the  roar  of  whose  traffi?  is  gently  heard 
through  tiie  open  windows  of  the  quiet 
ward. 

Farther  on  is  a  sailor,  a  young  mate,  who 
fell  down  the  hold  while  cUscharging  cargo, 
a  ftank,  good-looking  young  fellow,  who 
would  be  a  credit  to  the  Royal  Navy.  It 
was  for  him,  lucky  dog,  in  spite  of  his 
misfortune,  that  the  pretty  young  wife 
with  the  finely-dressed  baby  was  waiting 
down  below,  and  there  is  a  shif^ate,  too, 
to  hul  him,  as  to  having  had  his  timbers 
comfortably  spliced. 

Beyond  the  saQor  lies  an  older  man,  and 
one  whose  face  is  worn  by  pain.  He  is 
awaiting  a  dangerous  operation,  which 
affords  the  one  sOght  chance  of  preserving 
him  In  Ufa  But  that  one  little  chink  of 
hope  sustains  him  wonderfully,  and  he, 
too,  can  be  cheerful  with  his  friends  in  this 
holiday  hour. 


But  there  are  only  sixty  minutes  in  the 
hour,  however  precious  those  minutes  may 
be.  A  subdued  whistle  sounds  along  the 
wards,  and  is  repeated  in  the  corridors. 
The  good  ship  sails  on  her  regular  course 
once  more,  and  all  visitors  and  idlers  must 
"come  ashore."  And  we  may  hope  that 
those  on  board  of  her  may  come  ashore, 
too,  in  good  time,  out  into  the  pleasant 
sunshine,  and  into  the  bustUne  world, 
where  health  and  strength  are  such  joyous, 
precious  gifts ;  and  so  be  written  down  in 
the  books — "  dischsurged,  cured." 

A  GARRISON  ROMANCE. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  six  days  which  were  to  elapse  before 
the  dual  tyrants— bosiness  and  Dodson — 
should  claun  Mr.  Jones,  were  nearly  at  an 
end.  Toe  ship-owner's  passage  was  secured, 
his  affairs  in  the  island  were  wound  up. 
Endless  were  the  P.P.C.  calls  he  had  to 
make,  so  many  friends  had  his  genial  sim- 
plicity,  his  unpretending  worth,  won  for 
him.  Michael  was  inconsolable,  and  in- 
formed every  one  that  his  "  heart  within 
him  was  plenty,  plenty  sad." 

*'  Sare  Jones,  he  has  the  fat  heart  and 
the  wide  hand.  He  is  the  best-as-made ; 
he  is,  as  we  say  in  Eagleesh — a  rare'un, 
good  to  go.  I  weep  for  him,"  said 
Michael 

And,  indeed,  Mabel's  lover — ^he  was  that 
still,  he  was  always  that — ^made  himself 
very  dear  to  all  who  knew  him  in  these 
last  days.  For  you  and  I,  dear  reader, 
know  well  that  they  are  last  days,  in- 
deed ;  know  very  well  that  by  some  chance, 
happy  or  not,  who  can  sayt  Amphlett 
Jones  overheaid  the  latter  part  of  that  sad 
and  pitiful  farewell  in  the  floral  tent; 
know,  perhaps,  more  than  we  care  to 
know,  what  the  hearing  of  it  meant  to 
him.  Not  a  look,  not  a  word  betrayed 
the  secret  in  his  breast ;  not  a  look,  not 
a  sigh  betrayed  the  aching  at  his  heart 
With  such  a  nobility  about  him  altogether 
as  would  only  have  been  called  into  ufe  by 
the  noble  soul  that  dwelt  within,  the  man 
lived  through  each  of  those  long  days, 
loving  and  loved  by  all  the  little  band 
around  him.  His  noble  heart  was  like  a 
light  shining  through  a  homely  lantern, 
and  making  it  beautiful  and  bright— bright 
with  the  subdued  and  steady  reliance  tiiat 
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is  only  to  be  found  in  a  perfect  self-abne- 
gation. In  the  light  of  a  day  to  come,  all 
this  was  read  as  the  writing  in  letters  of 
fire  on  the  wall  of  old ;  bat  at  the  time, 
this  time,  all  eyes  were  blind,  all  senses 
doll ;  only  the  hearts  were  open  wide. 

The  man's  resolution  and  endurance  were 
wonderful  The  manner  in  which  he  kept 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  marvellous. 

Everything  was  ananged  entirely  to  tiie 
Major's  satufaction.  He — the  Major — 
was  to  obtain  leave,  when  the  C.  0.  and 
Sir  Peyton  rejoined;  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  then.  The  marriage  was  to  take 
place  in  Eogland.  Retirement  was  hinted 
at  for  "Pap  " ;  there  was  to  be  an  end  of 
unlimited  scope  for  the  boys ;  Lily  was  to 
go  to  Brussels  to  *'  finish." 

All  went  as  merry  as  a  marriage  bell, 
or,  rather,  many  bells.  No  one  looked 
sad  save  the  bnde-elect's  mother  and — 
occasionally  —  the  Honourable  Bob  and 
Omger;  uso  Dr.  Musters  had  a  grave 
face  on  him  as  he  listened  to  Mabel's  laugh 
and  noted  the  dark  shadows  round  her 
eyes — the  signs  of  sleepless  nights  and 
troubled  thoughts. 

Like  the  condemned  man,  who  finds 
each  day  of  the  short  time  left  to  him 
more  precious  than  the  last,  Mr.  Jones 
counted  the  days,  nay,  the  hours,  that  lay 
between  the  precious  present  and  the  long 
farewdl,  that  none  but  himself  would  know 
to  be  supreme  and  final 

The  day  before  his  departure  he  had  a 
busy  time  of  it.  Michael  was  maddened, 
or,  rather,  his  curiositjr  was  enraged  by 
the  visit — the  long  visit — of  an  English 
lawyer  to  the  hotel.  There  were  papers 
written,  and  carried  away  in  a  bag.  Not 
one  lett  lying  about — not  a  line,  not  a 
sign  I  Then  came  Yemon  Halkett,  a  man 
not  much  more  than  indicated  in  this 
story,  but  of  whom  we  may  hear  more 
in  another — a  man  to  whom  all  the  trust 
of  Mr.  Jon^s  had  gone  out,  though  he  had 
not  seen  much  of  him. 

"I  know  not  what  things  are  doing 
with  themselves,"  said  Michael.  "  It  is  to 
give  one  the  madness  of  the  dogs;  it  is  to 
make  one  run  about  and  tear  one's  own 
self.  The  green  doctor  he  come,  he  stay ; 
when  he  go,  he  is  white  as  the  sheets  of 
the  dead.  When  I  go  in — ^I  go  in  plenty 
quick — Sare  Jones  is  laid  out  straight — 
so — the  head  very  much  on  the  arms,  the 
face  nowhere  seen.  Then  he  gets  himself 
up,  and  goes  out,  and  I  see  him  no 
more." 

The  next  day  was  the  last    Late  that 


night  the  steamer  would  be  in.  All  the 
boxes  were  packed ;  together  with  all  the 
pretty  things  that  Mr.  Jones  had  bought 
m  Malta — Dodson  was  not  forgotteUi  you 
may  be  sure. 

Many  of  the  light  •  textured  earments 
tiiat  had  roused  Michael  to  a  frenzy  of 
covetousness  were  now  in  his  possessloii. 
He  dreamed  dreams,  and  saw  visions  of 
himself  in  those  garments,  ogling  all  tiie 
girls  at  Mass  and  at  Benediction.  He 
crossed  himself  in  anticipatory  absolution 
of  the  sad  dog  he  vras  going  to  be,  and 
the  hearts  he  was  going  to  break. 

Mr.  Jones  was  pale  with  a  sort  of  dusky 
pallor;  he  looked  shrunken  in  his  clothes; 
but  he  was  as  calm  and  gentle  as  ever. 
He  sent  half  the  toy-shop  in  the  Strada 
Beale  to  the  **  scramble,"  and  tiie  noise  of 
trumpets  and  shawms  and  the  beating  of 
mimic  drums  was  terrible — so  much  so, 
that  the  Major  eUd  little  Phil  for  ''setting 
up  such  a  din,"  upon  which  Ejng  Baby 
behaved  in  a  terrible  manner,  and  gave  hu 
family  fits.  He  laid  down  his  instrument 
of  torture — a  brszen  trumpet  with  a  curl 
in  it,  laid  himself  down  beside  it,  and 
said: 

*'  Benny  wen,  I  he's  goin'  not  to  play  no 
more,  'cos  Pap  doesn'c  Ske  mine  moosia" 

At  which  Pap  had  to  capitulate  at  once, 
and  join  his  entreaties  to  tiliose  of  tiie  rest 
of  the  family,  that  more  melody  shonU 
instantiy  be  performed — in  fact,  sue  for 
a  trumpet  obligato,  which  Phil  obligbgly 
gave. 

In  times  of  great  mental  strain,  it  is  the 
littie  things  which  run  most  near  to  break- 
ing us  down.  This  Amphlett  Jones  was  to 
learn  the  truth  of. 

Just  as  he  was  preparing  to  go  across 
to  Sleima  for  his  farewell  visit,  Michael 
burst  into  the  room. 

"One  soldier  and  one  beast  to  see  Sare 
Jones— one  'great  John  buU-dog — ^big— 
so,"  and  Michael  indicated  an  imposiurfe 
monster. 

"  I  will  come  down,"  said  Mr.  Jones, 
slipping  a  sovereign  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket    ''  I  will  be  there  in  a  moment" 

In  the  wide  entrance-hall  he  found  Sir 
Peyton's  servant,  otherwise  I^vate  Daven- 
port, apparentiy  gone  suddenly  rigid  from 
head  to  foot,  without  a  bend  in  him,  and 
as  it  seemed,  gazing  fixedly  into  space— 
this  being  his  raea  of  proper  respect  due  to 
a  civilian  and  gentleman  of  distinction. 

''Heard  you  was  a-going,  sir,"  said 
Davenport;  "thought  you'd  like  to  see 
the  dawg.    He's  pretty  middling  in  'ealth 
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and  appetite,  is  Batcher.  I  thank  you, 
sir,  bat  he  stands  in  need  of  a  deal  of 
eneooxagement" 

Batobr,  whom  Michael  was  viewing 
bom  the  safe  elevation  of  halfwav  ap  the 
stairs,  raised  his  hnge  mnzsle  and  gave  a 
langoid  wag  of  his  stampy  tail,  as  who 
shoold  say  :  <'  I'm  a  very  sad  dog  withoat 
my  master,  I  do  assore  yoa  —  pray  en- 
coarage  me  if  yoa  can." 

**  Tell  yoor  master  I  was  very  glad  to 
tee  Batcher,"  said  Mr.  Jones. 

'<  I  shall  tell  C:iptain  Sir  Pey t<m  Paling 
B8  yoa  was  very  pleased  to  see  the  dawe,*^ 
•aid  Davenport^  with  his  hand  glaed  to  the 
side  of  his  cap.    *'  Gome  on.  Batcher." 

Bat  Batcher  lingered,  looking  ap  in  the 
face  of  the  stranger 

It  was  onlv  a  fittle  thing,  this  interview 
with  poor  old  Batcher,  bat  it  apset  Mr. 
Jones  past  the  telling.  It  seemed  the  one 
added  straw  that  went  near  to  break  the 
back  of  his  endarance.  He  woald  like  to 
have  kissed  the  old  dog's  ballet  head.  He 
actually  saw  the  brindled,  wrinkled  fore- 
head through  a  sheen  of  tears.  .  .  . 

It  is  next  day. 

Amphlett  Jones  is  gone ;  and  people  go 
aboat  saying  how  mach  thev  miss  him. 
lliey  hardly  knew  how  moch  he  did  to 
stri^  and  make  every  one  happy  until  he 
was  g«me,  and  there  was  no  one  else  to  do 
it  any  more. 

Mabel  is  kneeling  at  her  mother's 
knee. 

<•  Mother,"  she  says, ''  when  he  took  me 
in  his  arms  last  night,  as  gently  as  if  I 
were  a  baby,  when  he  reminded  me  — 
alwaysso  gently — that  he  had  not  yet  kissed 
me,  though  I  was  his  promised  wUe ;  when 
he  touehiM  my  forehead  with  his  lips,  and 
held  me  so  a  moment,  when    he    said : 

*H^ven  bless  you— my  dear '  I  felt 

that  if —if  it  hadn't  been  for— if  things 
had  been  different — I  could  have  learnt  to 
love  lum,  in  time — ^yes,  to  love  him  with 
all  my  grateful  heart  —  to  love  him 
as  he  should  be  loved.  I  tried  to  tell 
him  so ;  but  he  would  not  let  me.  If  he 
had  known  all  about  everything,  he  could 
not  have  been  more  tender — or  more  dear 
and  fond  I  was  very  silly,  and  burst  out 
eiving.  He  took  his  huidkerchief,  and 
wroed  the  tears  from  my  eyes  :  '  Nay,'  he 
sara,  *do  not  let  me  see  you  weep— I 
cannot  bear  to  see  you  weep.  I  like  to 
think  of  you  smiling  and  happy.    Heaven 

■end  yoa  may  be  both,  my  darling * 

He  never  called  me  that  before;  he  looked 


so  sad  that  I  could  not  choose  but  say  some- 
thing kind  to  him — ^he  has  been  so  good 
—so  good.    When  he  said:   'Gk)od-byo/ 

I  said:  'It   will  not   be   for  long * 

'No,'  he  said,  'not  for  long — ^not  for  long 
—nothing  is  long  in  this  world— thoogh  it 
seems  so  -'  Then  he  put  mefirom  him, 
in  the  same  gentle  way,  and  left  me— 
without  another  word.  .  .  ." 

Then  the  two  women  clasped  and 
kissed,  and  each  knew  all  that  was  in  the 
other's  heart — the  pity  of  it,  the  sadness  of 
it,  the  glory  of  it. 

The  world  is  some  weeks  older,  when, 
one  day,  Jim  sits  flat  out  on  the  floor ;  his 
legs  are  extended;  his  hatchet  face  is 
uplifted  like  a  dog  about  to  howl,  and  the 
tears  course  adown  his  cheeks. 

*' Heavens,  Jbn!"  cries  Mrs.  Carbonel, 
entering  from  the  road,  "what  has 
happened  1  What  is  the  matter  with 
you  I" 

<<  Don't  speak  to  me,"  cries  Jim.  "  I'm 
not  to  be  spoke  to;  I'm  too  sad.  Gro 
away ;  they're  all  gone  upstairs." 

"What  is  iti  Oh,  Jim,  teU  mel" 
pleads  Mrs,  Carbonel,  thoroughly  alarmed. 

"  Mr.  Jones  is  like  GorporSi  Jack — ^he's 
drownded  dead.  Ob,  go  away,  go  away ! " 
sobs  Jim,  this  time  throwing  himself 
prostrate  in  one  of  his  agonies. 

And  she  goes. 

SomeUiing  tells  her  that  the  news  is 
true,  and  that  little  plot  of  hers  takes  the 
form  of  a  treachery  to  the  dead. 

Soon  she  hears  all  about  it-4iow,  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  when  a  fresh  breeze  was 
blowing  and  a  brisk  sea  running,  a  pas- 
senger was  one  morning  reported  missing 
from  the  steamer.  The  rich  ship-owner 
of  Lombard  Street  had  disappeared  while 
the  shadows  of  the  night  touched  the 
white-crested  waves  and  the  pitiful  moon- 
beams turned  them  into  silver. 

Some  thought  they  heard  this,  some 
thought  they  heard  thai  People  have 
always  heard  thinn,  or  seen  things,  when 
accidents  of  this  kind  happen.  Was  it 
an  accident  1  Who  may  say  I  Did 
Amphlett  Jones  lay  down  his  life  because 
he  saw  no  other  way;  or  was  it  taken 
from  him  and  did  he  give  it  up  gladly^ 
finding  this  world  a  lonely  place,  and 
having  perfect  faith  la  that  which  lies 
beyond  our  ken ) 

Let  eadi  one  have  it  his  own  way.  I 
can  but  tell  things  as  they  happened. 

At  all  events,  Yemon  HiJkettknew  that 
Mr.  Jones  had  resolved  to  give  up  all  hope 
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of  CAlliog  Mabel  Grahftm  his  wife;  bat — 
he  knew  no  more.  There  are  things  that 
must  rest  between  heaven  and  a  man's  own 
sonl,  and  in  which  no  man  can  meddle ; 
and  of  these  the  death  of  Amphlett  Jones 
was  one. 

At  all  eventfi,  it  may  be  said  that,  if 
bve  is  supreme  according  as  it  attains  to 
an  absolute  abnegation  of  self,  then  surely 
Mr.  Jones  deaexves  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  hero  of  an  inefiible  and  beautiful — 
romance. 

As  time  went  on,  those  who  loved  him 
and  mourned  him  saw  all  about  the 
'<  aooident "  in  the  papers ;  heard  its  story 
on  the  tongues  of  men  and  women ;  heard 
further  wonders  still,  for  the  English 
lawyer  produced  a  will,  duly  signed  and 
sealed,  and  by  this  will,  after  various 
moneys  set  aside  for  this  or  that  noble 
purpose— liter  Dodson  was  well  provided 
for,  and  the  education  of  Major  Clutter- 
buck's  boys  arranged  for — Amphlett  Jones, 
of  Lombard  Street,  left  Mabel  Graham, 
stepdaughter  of  the  above  Major  Desbrow 
Clutterbuck^  of  Her  Majesty's  193rd 
Regiment  of  Foot,  his  sole  residuary 
legatee. 

A  year  later  the  193  rd  were  stDl  at 
Malta;  but  they  had  got  the  ''route." 
They  were  fi;oing  to  the  land  where  the 
stags  ran  about  the  streets,  waiting  to 
be  shot^  and  where  the  snow  was  ever 
falling. 

Once  more  the  men  in  scarlet  were 
sitting  round  the  mess-table;  once  more 
the  bimd-boys  sang,  with  sweet,  shrill  voices, 
the  story  of  the  Men  of  Harlech.  The 
purple  sea,  the  overhanging  canopy  of 
star-gemmed  sky,  the  flood  of  silver  moon- 
light— all  are  the  same  as  on  that  night  a 
year  ago,  when  the  ''Outsider"  dined 
with  the  193rd,  and  Sir  Peyton  Paling  sat 
in  the  balcony,  with  his  heels  on  a  chair, 
and  a  soda-and-brandy  by  his  side.  He  is 
doinff  exactly  the  same  now.  He  has  got 
over  his  disappointment,  and  is  reported  to 
be  paying  his  addresses  to  a  gay  widow. 
Indeed,  Ginger  and  the  Honourable  Bjb 
have  already  volunteered  to  assist  him  in 
writing  the  necessary  document 

A  guest— a  dviliaoi — is  speaking,  and  he 
addresses  the  first-named  of  these  worthies : 


*' You've  had  some  changes- in  the 
regiment  since  I  was  here  last  year ) " 

''  Yes,"  says  Ginger.  "  Olutterbuek  has 
retired;- he's  an  agent  for  something  or 
other,  and  I  believe  doing  well" 

<>  And  his  daughter  —  stepdaughter, 
though,  wasn't  iti  A  pretty  gin,  by 
Jovel" 

"  Yes,  she  married  Rowan,  of  the  Bifle 
Brigade.  He's  left  the  Service,  too. 
They've  a  large  property  to  manage.  She 
was  an  heiress,  you  know." 

''Ah  yes,  I  remember;  ft  was  something 
of  a  romance,  was  it  not  t  Left  to  her  by 
a  City  man ;  a  bit  of  an  outsider,  wasn't 
he )    I  remember  seeing  him." 

But  here  the  Honourable  Bob  inter- 
posed: 

'*If  he  was  an  outsider,  as  you  call  it," 
he  said,  speaking  so  seriously,  that  the 
other  looked  at  him  in  some  amase,  **  if 
he  was  an  outsider,  then  the  world  would 
be  all  the  better  for  a  few  more  like  him, 
give  you  my  word." 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  as  the 
years  went  on,  Jim  captained  the  Win- 
chester Eleven,  and  saw  that  Phil  fidded 
properly  in  the  long  field.  It  may  be 
surmised  that  Bertie,  though  voted  a  bit 
of  a  '*sap/'  won  the  respect  of  idl  wiUi 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  that  Algie 
looked  to  him  for  protection  in  aJQ  school- 
boy troubles,  and  never  looked  in 
vain. 

We  may  think  of  Mabel  as  a  very  happy 
woman,  with  a  husband  who  is  still  a 
lover,  and  children  about  her  knee ; 
children  who  remind  her  of  the  ''scramble  " 
of  old  days,  but  are  not  allowed  qaite  so 
much  '*  scope  "  as  were  that  unruly  band  ; 
children  to  whom  she  tells  the  story  of 
little  PhU  climbhig  on  the  turret,  and  how 
he  was  saved — a  story  that  never  loses  its 
charm,  and  has  to  be  told  over  and  over 
again. 

There  is  another  story,  too,  which  she 
tells  them.  Itis  called  "The  Story  of  a  Good 
Man's  Life  " — ^how  he  was  very,  very  rick, 
and  tried  to  help  everybody,  and  to  make 
them  happy,  and  never  thought  about 
himself  at  all  The  tears  come  into 
mother's  eyes  as  she  tells  that  story — the 
story  they  love  best  of  aIL 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  of  tiie  fol- 
lowing day,  and  Helen  was  hovering  about 
in  her  drawing-room,  glancing  impatiently 
and  inoeasantly  at  the  clock.  She  had 
been  oUiged  to  go  oat  early  Uiat  morning 
without  seeing  her  sister.  Humphrey  had 
told  her,  after  Selma  had  gone  to  bed  the 
night  before,  of  his  brother's  engagement 
She  had  seen  that  there  was  a  letter  in 
ICeryrn's  writing  for  Selma  that  morning, 
and  she  had  haidly  been  able  to  restrain 
her  impatience,  when,  on  her  return  home, 
ahe  had  received  a  message  to  the  effect 
that  "  Miss  Selma  said  she  vras  at  work, 
and  would  be  down  about  three  o'clock. '* 

*'  I  do  wish  she  would  come,"  thought 
Helen  again,  as  she  looked  at  the  dock  for 
the  ninth  time  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour.  <<It  is  past  three."  And,  as  she 
sdanced  towards  it,  the  door  opened  and 
Selma  came  in  dressed  for  walking. 

"Here  you  are  at  lastl"  cried  Helen. 
*'  Oh,  are  you  going  out  t "  she  added, 
disappointedly. 

"Vm  »>ing  to  dine  with  the  Tyrrells," 
returned  Selma.  "  Miss  l?yrrell  asked  me 
to  go  early.*' 

Her  voice  was  perhaps  a  shade  thinner 
than  usual,  but  perfectly  soft  and  com- 
posed. Her  face  was  shaded  by  her  hat ; 
but  there  was  a  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and 
her  eyes  were  very  bright 

"  You — ^you  had  a  letter  this  morning, 
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didn't  yout"  said  Helen,  and  then  she 
went  suddenly  round  to  Selma  and  took 
her  tenderly  into  her  arms.  <'0h,  my 
dear,  I  am  so  glad  ! "  she  cried. 

"I  am  glad,  too,  dear;  very  glad 
indeed." 

**I  know,"  returned  Helen.  ''That's 
why  I'm  so  delighted.  Of  course  it's  nice 
that  Mervyn  and  Soger  should  be  happy ; 
bat  it's  you  I'm  thinking  of.  Oh,  I  have 
so  wanted  you  to  know  that  it  was  coming. 
Did  you  see  when  they  were  here  the  other 
day!  Of  course  you  must  have  seen 
though.  Oh,  Selma,  I  can't  tell  you  what  a 
relief  this  is  to  me  for  you,  my  poor  dear  1 
You  can't  reproach  yourself  any  more  when 
you  know  that  he  is  happy.  This  will 
make  all  that  trouble,  dear,  as  if  it  had 
never  been,  almost,  won't  it  1 " 

''Almost,  Helen.    Yes." 

It  was  very  significant  of  the  gulf  which 
lay  between  the  Selma  of  two  years  ago 
and  the  Selma  of  to-day,  that  it  seemed 
quite  natural  to  Helen  that  her  sister's 
words  should  be  few,  and  her  manner 
quiet,  pleased  as  she  believed  her  to  be. 
Selma  was  very  seldom  either  demonstra- 
tive or  impulsive  now;  never,  indeed, 
except  about  something  which  touched  her 
keen  artistic  sympathies ;  but  the  change 
had  settled  upon  her  so  gradually  that 
Helen  had  almost  forgotten  that  she  had 
ever  been  different 

''It's  funny  that  it  should  be  Mervyn, 
isn't  itt"  continued  Helen,  with  an 
amused  laugh.  "  I  rather  thought  Mervyn 
would  never  marry,  dear  bttle  thine. 
Sylvia  says "  —  Helen  had  been  with 
Sylvia  that  morning — "Sylvia  says  that 
they  are  so  funnv.  They  both  dedaie 
that  it  is  because  tiaey  both  think  there  is 
no  one  in  the  world  like  you!  You've 
quite  made   the  match,  Selma!     I  con- 
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Etulate  yon,  darling  1"  And  Helen 
led  her  sister  again. 

"  Nobody  hopes  more  heartily  fchan  I  do 
that  it  will  be  a  very  happy  one,"  answered 
Sdma,  moving  as  her  aster  released  her, 
and  walking  np  to  the  window,  patting  on 
her  gloves. 

"Oh,  most  yon  got"  said  Helen  as  she 
saw  what  she  was  doing.  "  We  haven't 
half  talked  it  over  ye^  and  I've  been 
longing  so  to  tell  yon  all  abont  it" 

«  Pm  afraid  I  most,"  returned  Sehna. 
'<  Fve  written  to  Mervyn,  of  coarse,  bat 

fve  her  my  dear  love  if  you  see  her  before 
do.    Gkx>d-bye  for  the  present,  dear." 

It  ,was  a  long  drive  from  Homphrey 
Comiidi's  hoase  to  the  I^ells' ;  bat  the 
half-hoar  that  had  passed  was  not  long 
mioagh  to  aceoant  for  the  ohange  which 
had  taken  place  in  Selma  by  the  time  she 
stood  in  lOss  Tyrrell's  drawing-room. 
Her  face  looked,  as  thoagh  some  strain  on 
the  mascles  had  been  entirely  relaxed, 
haggard,  exhaosted,  almost  stopU;  her  eyes 
were  hollow  and  dall,  and  there  was  no 
coloar  even  in  her  lips.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  room,  and,  as  she  realised  the 
fact^  she  sank  into  a  chair  as  thongh  her 
one  desire  was  for  absolute  imiction, 
mental  and  physical  She  had  no  idea 
how  long  she  wuted,  she  vaguely  wondered 
whether  she  had  been  asleep,  when  Miss 
Tyrrell  eventually  came  to  her  with  pro- 
fuse regrets  for  having  kept  her  waiting 
alone,  and  explanations  of  her  apparent 
neglect 

*' Now,  dearest  rirl,  let  us  make  ourselves 
very  coinfortable,"  she  said,  at  last,  **  and 
let  us  have  a  nice  little  chat  I  am  going 
to  be  very  serious,  indeed." 

She  spoke  in  her  most  winning  and 
irresistible  tone,  and  Selma,  taking  the 
chair  she  indicated,  responded  with  a 
vague  smile. 

"But  first  of  all,  dear  girl,"  continued 
lOss  Tyrrell,  ''before  I  b^  to  scold,  I 
must  tell  you  how  utterly  charmed  and 
touched  I  was  at  the  last  matinee  I  I  was 
with  Lady  Drummond,  Selma,  and  I 
assure  you  she  was  in  ecstasies.  It  was 
admirably  artistic" 

Miss  !^rrell  paused ;  but,  rather  to  her 
surprise,  there  was  a  perceptible  intervid 
before  Selma  said,  "  I  am  glad." 

She  spoke  strangely,  more  as  if  she 
were  searching  under  some  heavy  oppres- 
sion for  tiie  words  which  she  vaguely  felt 
she  ought  to  say,  than  because  she  cared  at 
all,  and  Miss  I^ell  glanced  at  her 
sharply. 


"Qood  gracious,  child,"  she  exclaimed 
most  inartisticallv,  but  thoroughly  naturally, 
*<  do  you  know  that  you  look  quite  plain  t " 

Selma  did  not  answer— apparently  she 
was  entirely indifferenton  the  sulneet — and, 
after  a  horrified  pause,  lOss  Tyrrell  re- 
covered herself  and  her  manner,  and 
rearranging  herself  in  a  new  attitude,  she 
began,  m  a  deliberate  and  solemn  voice  : 

"  Selma,  the  time  has  come  whan  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  you  as  an  artist  to  speak  to 
you  most  seriously.  I  had  intended  doing 
so  in  any  case,  but  the   sadly  palpable 

{roofs  in  your  face  of  the  truth  of  what 
am  going  to  say  makes  me  even  more 
anxious  than  I  was  already."  Miss 
Tyrrell  paused,  and  looked  gracefully  for 
herpocket-handkerchief  that  her  next  words 
might  be  the  more  impressive.  ''I  have 
known  for  some  time,"  she  continued,  with 
the  air  of  a  seer,  <'I  have  said  it  to 
myself,  I  have  said  it  to  John,  I 
have  said  it  to  every  one:  'That  dear 
girl  is  overworking  herself;  she  will 
h>se  her  beaaty,  she  will  spoil  her  career  if 
something  is  not  done ! ' "  Miss  Tyrrell 
paused  sgain,  and  this  time  Selma  said; 
languidly: 

"  I  am  not  overworked,  thank  you." 

'*You  must  absolutely  give  yourself  a 
rest,"  pursued  Miss  Tyrrell;  ''you  must 
have  a  little  change ;  you  must  go  about 
and  see  people.  Dear  girl,  I  think  yoa 
cannot  know  how  greatly  you  lutve 
wounded  me  by  refusing  to  come  and  give 
me  your  help  at  our  little  *  at  home '  on 
the  second.  How  that  party  weighs  upon 
my  ndnd,"  said  Miss  Tyrrell,  in  a  plafaitive 
parenthesis,  "tomnie  cannot  telL  But  it  ia 
not  for  my  sake,  Selma,  but  for  your  own 
that  I  am  most  deeply  anxious  that  you 
should  be  here." 

Selma  put  her  hand  wearily  to  her 
head. 

*<Tou  are  so  Und,  dear  Miss  Tyrrell,'' 
she  said,  and  her  voice  was  dull  and  tone- 
less, "  you  are  most  kind ;  but  please  don't 
ask  me." 

« I  do  ask  you,"  returned  Miss  Tyrrell, 
suavel]^.  "  It  is  your  duty  to  yourself  as 
an  artist  that  is  involved ;  your  duty  to 
your  art  itsell  It  is  infinitely  painful  to 
me  to  see  you  throwing  yourself  away, 
dear  girl    Will  you  not  relieve  me  by 

Erominng  to  give  yourself  at  least  this  one 
oliday  1    Gome  to  me,  dearest  girl,  come 
to  me  on  the  second." 

With  a  sudden  movementg  as  though 
she  were  hardly  conscious  of  anything  but 
physical  pain,  Sehna  rose  to  her  feet 
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<<I  wiU  come."  Ae  Mid,faiiitiy,  <<I  wffl 
eone.   Him  Tjmlli  my  head  aohaf .    Hay 

And  thou,  before  Miae  Tyrrell  could 
reaeh  her,  she  had  dipped  to  the  ground, 
white  and  onconadoiii. 

Selma  did  not  pUy  that  night  Mbu 
Tyrrell,  triomphant,  bat  feeling  Chat  ao 
praotfcal  an  endonement  of  her  words  on 
Sdaa'e  part  was  more  than  she  was  pre- 
pared to  oope  with,  sent  for  Helen,  and 
late  in  the  OTening  Selma  was  taken  home. 
She  had  been  over-workinff  herself,  ab- 
surdly, erery  one  said,  and  aU  her  strength, 
physiod  and  mental,  seemed  to  hare  given 
wav  |at  <mce.  She  lay  all  the  next  day, 
and  for  several  days  following,  almost 
motionless,  and  though  she  was  only 
absent  from  her  work  at  the  theatre  for 
the  one  night,  it  was  evident  tfiat  die 
forced  hersdf  to  folfil  her  engagement 
simply  from  Asense  of  duty,  with  no  spark 
of  piofeasional  enihnslasm  to  help  her.  All 
the  forthcoming  matinees  were  postponed 
indefinitely,  wittiont  a  word  of  protest  from 
her;  she  seemed  to  have  not  the  fidntest 
desire  to  resome  any  of  the  oocopafcions 
at  whidi  she  had  worked  so  feverishly. 

3ot  she  was  yonng  and  strong,  and  in  a 
few  days  she  was  going  about  the  house 
listless  and  uninterested;  but  no  longer 
Actually  ilL  She  had  gone  up  to  her  own 
room  one  afternoon,  and  Helen,  sitting 
ahme  in  the  drawing-room,  was  Ustening 
for  ttie  sound  of  her  piano,  wishing  she 
could  hope  that  her  sfater  was  either 
pract&nng  or  studying. 

'*She  doesn't  seem  to  get  right,  as  she 
should,"  thought  Helen,  anxiously.  «'I 
wish  something  would  happen  to  rouse 
her.  I  don't  believe  she  will  be  well 
enough  to  go  to  the  l^rrells'  <  at  home,' 
to-morrow.    I  wish " 

Bat  Helen's  meditations  were  here  cut 
short  There  was  a  ring  at  the  front-door 
bell,  and  a  moment  after,  to  her  great 
deUght,  Sylvia  Condsh  and  Mervyn  Dallas 
came  in  together. 

"Ob,  I'm  so  gkd  to  see  you  both," 
cried  Helen,  eagerly.  ''Sylvia,  that's  a 
deliciouB  chair.  Mervie,  come  and  sit 
here.    Well  have  some  tea  this  minute.*' 

The  two  girls  had  been  shopi^g,  and  as 
Helen  settled  them  down^in  a  cheery  fuss 
— she  was  a  very  newly-married  Helen 
still,  and  delighted  to  do  the  honours  of 
her  house — Uervyn  showed  her  a  large 
bunch  of  lilies  she  had  in  her  hand. 

"  They  are  for  Selma,  Helen,"  she  said. 
''Is  she  better!" 


'*  We  have  been  so  sorry  to  hear  of  her 
illness,"  added  Sylvia,  in  a  very  different 
tone  of  voice  from  the  tone  she  would  have 
used  in  speaUng  of  Sdma  before  Boger's 
engsMment  to  Mervyn. 

«  She  is  better,  thanks,"  answered  Helen, 
with  a  grateftd  glance  at  Sylvia.  "She 
will  come  down,  I  expect  when  she  knows 
you  are  here." 

"She  isnt  worUng,  is  she!"  said 
Mervyn.  "Helen,  do  you  think  I  might 
run  up  to  herl  I— I  haven't  seen  hot 
yet"  tte  finished  shyly,  meaning  thereby 
that  owing  to  Sehna's  iUness,  she  had  not 
seen  her  since  her  engagement 

"  Bun  up  by  all  means,"  laughed  Helen, 
and  Mervyn  departed  hastily  with  her 
lilies,  to  reappear  behind  Seuna,  a  little 
later,  with  very  flashed  cheeks  and  big 
bright  eyes. 

Daring  the*  half-iiour  ttiat  followed  their 
appearance  in  the  drawing-room,  Helen 
was  delighted  to  see  that  Selma  was  far 
less  languid,  had  more  colour  in  her 
cheeks  and  brighter  eyes  than  she  had 
had  for  days.  A  little  chaiun  and  society 
was  deddedly  good  for  her,  Helen  thought, 
and  when  Syl^  and  Mervyn  were  gone, 
she  said  cheerfully,  as  Selma  moved  rather 
restlessly  about  ike  room : 

"  Ton  will  feel  quite  inclined  to  go  to 
Miss  Tyrrell's  to-morrow,  after  a&,  I 
hope." 

Selma  came  up  to  her  and  stood  by  her 
work-teble,  winding  and  unwinding  a  reel 
of  cott<m  as  she  answered,  as  though  her 
superfluous  energy  craved  an  outlet  how- 
ever trivial. 

"  Shall  I  go  1 "  she'said,  resUessly.  "  I 
may  as  weU,  perhaps." 

"  It  will  do  you  good,"  replied  Helen, 
practically. 

"Perhapi." 

A  triumphant  conviction  was  borne  in 
upon  Helen  that  she  had  been  a  most  sage 
adviier,  when,  some  four  hours  after  she 
had  seen  Sehna  off  to  the  "at  home  "  the 
next  aftemooD,  she  received  a  telegram  to 
the  effect  that  her  sister  was  stopping  idl 
night  with  Miss  Tyrrell;  and  her  convic- 
tion would  have  been  strengthened  if  she 
could  have  seen  Sehna  as  she  sat  that  night 
after  the'performance,  with  VUm  Tyrrell  and 
her  brother  in  Tyrrell's  smoking-room.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  wide  fender-stool,  wearing 
a  tea-gown  of  Miss  Tynell's,  which,  artistic 
as  it  was  and  well  as  it  suited  her,  made 
her  look  strangely  unlike  herself,  and  pe^ 
haps  gave  her  the  appearance  she  wore  of 
being  slightly  posed — a  hitherto  unheard-of 
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condition  with  Selmft.  Her  face  was  flnahed 
and  eager,  her  eyes  bright  and  excited, 
and  she  talked  and  kughed  with  a  f  everbh 
little  triumphant  air,  until  Misa  Tyrrell 
exclaimed,  delightedly : 

''Dear  ^1,  yon  look  like  another 
creatnre.    Doesn't  she,  John  t " 

"She  looks  like  a  very  pretty  creature,** 
returned  Tyrrell,  lookine  Selma  full  in  the 
face  as  she  turned  to  nim  with  a  little 
lauf^h. 

The  party  had  been  a  signal  success; 
and  its  most  brilliant  feature,  not  artisti- 
cally, but  socially,  had  been  Miss  Selma 
Malet .  To  her  dying  day  Miss  Tyrrell 
asserted  that  the  diange  tiiat  that  liter- 
noon  had  seen  in  her  prot^6e  was  entirely 
owing  to  her  own  admirable  reasoning; 
and  whether  or  no  such  was  the  fact,  the 
change  itself  was  certainly  no  delusion. 
Selma  had  laughed  and  talked,  allowed 
herself  to  be  flattered  and  flirted  with,  and 
had  apparently  thoroughly  enjoyed  herself, 
as  she  had  never  done  *'in  sodety" 
before. 

All  the  afternoon,  while  she  formed  the 
centre  figure  of  his  party,  Tyrrell  had 
watched  her  in  her  new  departure  with 
distbict  satisfaction,  but  with  no  surprise. 
He  read  her  by  the  light  he  thought  he 
had  obtained  in  Humphrey  Cornish's 
studio  nearly  three  weeks  befora 

John  Tyrsell  was,  before  aJl  else,  a  man 
of  patience,  and  he  had  been  playing  a 
waiting  game  for  nearly  two  years. 
There  was  nothing  in  life  so  interesting  to 
him  as  success — the  obrious,  tangible 
wealth  and  social  power  for  which  the 
word  stood  in  his  vocabulary.  He  had 
known  Selma  Malet  all  her  life,  and  the 
possibilides  which  lay  open  to  the  genius 
in  her — genius  which  no  man  was  more 
capable  of  appraising — had  made  her 
developement  and  introduction  an  interest- 
ing piece  of  brain-work  to  him.  But  he 
hM  considered  her  as  a  very  perfect  piece 
of  mechanism  with  his  intellectual  faculties 
only  until  about  two  years  ago.  It  was 
on  the  afternoon  when  he  first  met  her  as 
the  promised  wife  of  another  man  tiiat  she 
first  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  a  desirable  acauisi- 
tion.  Her  beauty  and  charm  had  suddenly 
appealed  to  his  senses;  the  social  position 
wUch  he  knew  might  be  hers  whenever 
she  should  choose  to  take  It,  and  which 
she  would  necessarily  share  with  her  hus- 
band—should that  husband  be  himself — 
had  gradually  appealed  to  his  amUtion  as 
a  man  of  the  world. 


Two  objects  had  formed  slowly  in  his 
mind  after  his  meeting  with  her  at  flie 
dance  to  which  she  had  gone  with  Mrs. 
Cornish  and  Sylvia  during  Koger^s  absence 
in  Liverpool,  and  he  hiul  pursued  them 
steadily  and  without  haste  ever  since.  He 
had  broken  off  her  engagement  with 
Boger  Cornish,  believing  honestly  that  she 
would  be  miserable  in  a  life  from  wiiidi 
Art  must  be  for  ever  excluded ;  but  deter- 
mined also  to  make  her  eventually  hu 
own  wife.  He  had  given  her,  profession- 
ally, every  chance  and  advantage  which 
lay  in  his  power  to  give,  because  he  looked 
upon  every  step  she  made  artistically  as  a 
step  toward  that  which  he  intended  her  to 
attain;  toward  that  which  he  considered 
the  most  desirable  thing  modem  life  has 
to  offer — social  notoriety. 

Tyrrell  was  a  man  for  whom  the  world 
had  been  too  much.  Early  success — 
popularity,  money,  social  power— had  been 
too  much  for  the  spark  of  the  genius  with 
which  Nature  had  endowed  him.  If  he 
had  had  to  struggle  in  his  youth  and  early 
manhood ;  if  he  had  known  artistic  success 
before  his  personal  gifts  had  brought  him 
popularity ;  he  would  doubtless  have  been 
what  he  had  It  in  him  to  be — a  great 
artist  He  had  been  flattered  and  over- 
paid for  what  he  knew  to  be  superficial, 
and  accomplished  without  effort ;  he  had 
given  the  world  what  It  asked  and  ap- 
plauded, and  he  was  a  society  favourite. 
Perhaps  the  one  point  about  him  still 
in  his  favour  was  the  fact  that  he  never 
deceived'  himself.  He  had  ceased  to 
believe  in  Art — in  anything  but  tangible  po- 
sition and  wealth — and  he  used  no  phrases 
to  himself  about  the  matter.  There  had 
been  moments  in  his  intercourse  with 
Selma,  as  her  master,  and  later  as  her 
manager,  when  her  simple,  single-Bonded 
devotion  to  her  art  had  touched  him,  had 
stirred  the  old  artistic  instinct  in  him,  in 
spite  of  himself.  The  Duchess's  matinee 
had  been  such  a  moment  He  had  caught 
fire  then  at  her  enthusiasm,  and  had  been 
for  the  time  being  so  carried  away  that 
the  cynicism  of  reaction  in  him  was  harder 
than  ever.  But  his  professional  work  and 
his  social  work  were,  in  his  eyes,  equally 
means  to  an  end  which  he  could  have 
att^ed  by  neither  singly;  each  was  a 
matter  of  business,  and  regarded  by  him 
from  no  other  point  of  view. 

Until  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
both  the  ends  he  desired  to  accomplish  with 
regard  to  Sehna  had  seemed  as  far  from 
him  as  tiiey  had  been  when  he  first  laid 
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his  wdl-oaleolated  jdtns  for  their  fttUin- 
meni.  He  wm  no  nearer  mfUng  Selma 
Us  wife,  and  he  was  no  nearer  making 
Sttlma  a  aodal  power  than  fae  had  been 
then.  She  had  been  floabedatelyinnooent 
and  nneonieionf,  that  any  attempt  on  his 
p«rt  at  anythinff  approachinff  loTe-making 
had  fallen  utterly  flat  She  had  altogether 
xefnaed  to  have  anything  to  say  to  soeiety. 

Hie  time  had  arrivM  now,  however, 
when  his  desireSy  matrimonial  and  loolal, 
■eemed  to  have  oome  praetioally  within 
hfa  reaeh.  He  had  hitherto  been  powerleas 
against  an  inpenetrable  something  in 
Selma  which  prevented  his  advanebg 
one  hair's-breadth.  Try  as  he  wonld  he 
oonld  make  no  way  against  it^  nor  oonld  he 
define  it;  he  was  baffled  on  every  side  by 
a  sense  that  he  was  moving  in  the  dark 
'Die  light  that  had  dawned  npon  him  in 
Humphrey  Cornish's  stndio  had,  in  his 
own  opimon,  not  only  diown  him  the 
obstacles  that  lay  in  his  path,  bat  had 
shown  them  to  hun  just  at  the  crisis  when 
they  might  most  easily  be  dedt  with. 

When  he  bidnced  Selma  to  break  off 
her  engagement,  he  had  had  not  the  faintest 
respect  for  her  feeling  for  Boger;  he  had 
looked  npon  it  as  a  girlish  fancy  which 
wonld  assuredly  wear  off  with  time.  But 
now  from  what  he  had  seen  in  Selma's 
faee  as  she  watched  B(^r  Comiih  and 
Mervyn  Dallas  in  the  stodio,  he  had  de- 
duced a  theory  that,  with  what  he  mentally 
designated  as  the  self -tortnring  instinct  of  a 
thcffongh  woman,  she  had  dwelt  on  Soger's 
nnhappiness,  and  her  own  imaginary  sacri- 
fice^ xmtil  she  had  magnified  her  gblish  in- 
fatoakion  into  what  she  chose  to  consider 
a  consuming  passion.  These  premises 
established— and  in  l^rrell's  mind  they 
were  very  firmly  established  —  Boger 
Cornish's  new  engagement  could  not  fail, 
Tyrrell  argued,  to  bnng  about  a  state  of 
mind  in  her  which  would  only  need 
judicious  management  to  bring  about  both 
his  objectSi  Jealousy  and  despair,  however 
fictitious,  would  catch  at  any  distractioUi 
he  calculated ;  the  excitements  of  society, 
judidously  presented  to  her,  would  serve 
such  a  purpose  well  enough,  and  one 
season  accomplished,  the  completion  <rf  his 
sodal  plans  tor  her  would  be  merely  the 
work  of  time.  Wounded  jHride,  he  told 
himself,  would  inevitably  hurry  her  into 
msniage,  and  he  had  only  to  play  his  cards 
well  to  ensure  its  hurry  ing  lier  into  marriage 
with  himseli  He  looked  at  her  now  as 
she  sat  there  on  the  fenderstool,  her  new 
self  •consciousness   sitting   so    gracefuUy 


upon  her  as  she  laughed  up  into  his  face, 
and  taking  the  cigar  from  between  his  lips, 
he  said,  curelessly : 

"  It's  ahnost  a  pity  you  refused  the 
fancy  dress  ball,  isn't  it,  Selma  1 " 

«Do  you  think  sot"  she  answered 
lightly. 

"Suppose  you  change  your  mind,  dear 
girl,"  said  Miss  TyrreU,  eagerly.  *' John 
and  I  are  going  of  course,  and  I  dare  say  I 
could  arranse  it  with  Lady  Winslow.  It 
wiU  be  a  deughtful  evening." 

"Ezerdse  your  privilM»  and  change 
your  mind,  Selma,"  said  Tyrrell,  waving 
off  the  smoke  of  his  cigar  as  he  spoka 
Selma  hesitated,  and  then  she  turned  to 
Tyrrell  with  a  look  on  her  face  which  he 
had  never  seen  there  before — a  reckless 
look. 

"Do  you  think  it  leads  to  anything)" 
she  said,  looking  liim  in  the  eyes  as  if  he 
and  she  were  alone  together,  and  speaUng 
with  a  strange  ring  of  demand  in  her  voice. 
"TeUmel" 

Tyrrell  laid  down  his  cigar  and  answered 
her  slowly  and  deliberately,  using  the  only 
argument  which  would,  he  knew,  have  any 
weight  for  her. 

"I  think  that  a  good  social  position  is 
the  very  greatest  help  towards  the  attaining 
of  the  highest  artistic  position.  I  think  it 
is  a  help  which  no  utist  can  afford  to 

There  was  another  pausCi  and  *  then 
Selma  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  Take  me  to  the  fancy  dress  ball,  dear 
Miss  Tyrrell  1 "  she  cried ;  and  her  voice 
was  as  reckless  as  the  look  in  her  sparkling 
eyes.  "Don't  let  me  neglect  anything 
that  will  help  me,  pray  1 " 

A  great  deal  of  artistic  advertising  may 
be  done  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  by 
a  lady  of  Miss  TjrrreH's  peculiar  talents; 
and  tiiough  there  were  oidy  a  few  days  to 
pass  before  the  fancy  dress  ball  in  question, 
when  the  night  arrived  nearly  every  one 
in  the  room  was  talking  about  the  expected 
appearance  of  Miss  Selma  Malet  The 
Tyrrells  were  late ;  all  the  other  theatrical 
lions  and  lionesses  had  arrived  to  roar  un- 
heeded, as  quarter  of  an  hour  after  quarter 
of  an  hour  slipped  by,  and  still  Sfiss 
Selma  Malet  did  not  put  in  an  appearance. 
Her  previous  refusals  of  all  invitations 
had  been  utilised  bv  Miss  Tyrrell  to  the 
utmosi  Everybody  knew  that  Miss  Selma 
Malet  was  wholly  devoted  to  her  art ;  if 
she  deigned  to  smile  now  and  then  upon 
society,  society  understood  that  it  was  to 
be  deeply  and  humbly  grateful,  and,  being 
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at  the  bottom  a  meek  and  oreduloiui  in* 
stitntion,  society  was  prepared  to  ^  im- 
mediately upon  its  knees,  and  there 
remain  until  a  newer  idol  ihoold  be 
presented  to  it. 

*<  What  will  she  wear,  I  wonder  t "  said 
a  gallant  of  the  conrt  of  Charles  the 
Secondi  who  had  worshipped  Selma  from 
the  stalls  for  some  weeks,  and  was  bomiog 
for  an  introduction.  **  Tou  know  her,  of 
course,  Lady  Latter  f'  he  added  to  the 
lady  on  whom  he  was  bestowing  as  much 
of  his  limited  intelligence  as  he  could 
collect 

The  two  years  which  had  gone  by  since 
Lady  Latter  and  Tyrrell  had  met  at  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  had  left  her  in  looks  and 
manner  almost  as  they  found  I^.  She  had 
been  looking  old  last  season,  people  had 
said  j  but  this  year  she  appeared  to  have 
completely  recovered  herself,  and  her  dark, 
piquant  £aoe  was  only  a  shade  harder  and 
more  daring  for  the  time  that  had  elapsed. 
She  was  slightly  and  very  admirably 
'^  made  up,"  and  her  dress,  bom  the  point 
of  view  dther  of  originality  or  effective- 
ness, was  perfect  If  some  people  m^bt 
have  thought  that,  considered  as  clothing, 
it  left  something  still  to  be  desired,  Lady 
Latter  considered  t^t  half  the  point  of  a 
fancy  dress  lay  in  the  superior  facilities  it 
offered,  compared  with  ordinary  evening 
dress,  for  sailing  as  near  the  wind  as 
possible. 

She  nodded  to  an  acquaintance  across 
the  room,  as  her  compuiion  spoke,  and 
then  turned  to  him  with  a  laugh,  which 
was  not  a  pleasant  one. 

''Indeed  I  don't  1"  she  said.  *'Tou 
forget  that  this  budding  genius  is  alto- 
gether superior  to  such  an  inferior  being 
as  I  am  1  To  tell  you  the  honest  truth, 
too,"  she  continued,  with  an  indescribable 
grimace,  ''these  superior  young  beauties 
bore  me.  They  bore  all  the  ugly  women 
in  London,  no  doubt,"  with  a  quick  change 
of  tone,  and  another  laugh;  "but  I  am 
the  only  one  who  would  own  to  it" 

"  You've  seen  her  play ! " 

"  Yes — for  my  sins  1  I  saw  her  in  that 
dreary  old  fossQ  of  a  play  Tyrrell  dug  up 
for  the  Chinese  business,  and  she  and  he 
togeUier  nearly  killed  me  with  suppressed 
laughter.  It  made  one  feel  quite  young 
and  romantic  to  see  such  an  old  stager  as 
Tyrrdl  making  such  a  fool  ofhimselL 
<Biancal  oh,  Biancal'"  she  quoted, 
striking  an  attitude  —  another  privilege 
attending  fancy  dress  in  Lady  LattePs 
^es — ^and  burlesquing  Tyrrell's  tone  and 


manner.  Then,  suddenly  returning  to  her 
own  natural  demeanour,  she  exclaimed,  aa 
nearly  every  one  in  the  room  exclaimed  at 
the  same  instant :  '*  Here  they  are  1 " 

Miss  Tyrrell,  dressed  very  perfectly  aa 
an  Egyptian]  sorceress,  was  just  present- 
ing to  her  hostess  a  figure  which  looked  as 
if  it  had  stepped  down  from  one  of 
Bomney's  most  charming  canvases,  it  waa 
so  lovely,  so  gracious,  so  girlish.  Hie 
dress  was  very  simple  and  rather  daric 
in  colouring,  relieved  by  the  big  while 
fichu.  Sehna  wore  no  ornament  of  any 
kind,  her  own  beauty  was  the  dominating 
note  in  her  appearance;  and  the  iriiole 
effect  against  the  mass  of  bright  colour  and 
gorgeous  jewellery  in  the  room  was,  as  Miss 
lynell  had  intended  it  should  be,  inde- 
scribably striking.  Behind  her,  an  admir- 
able foil,  was  T^ell  in  a  splendid  dress 
of  old  Venice. 

As  far  as  Selma's  success  was  concerned. 
Lady  Winslow's  fancy  dress  ball  was  a 
repetition  of  Miss  Tyrrell's  "  at  home  "  on  a 
more  extended  scale.  Everybody  in  the 
room  who  was  "  anybody  "  had  been  intro- 
duced to  her,  and  she  was  talking  and 
laughing  with  a  lovely,  excited  flash  on 
her  cheeks,  and  with  eyes  like  stars,  when, 
about  an  hour  after  their  arrival,  l^yrreU 
made  his  way  to  her  ude. 

"  Oh,  nobody  else  just  yet,  please  1 "  she 
cried,  with  a  Uttle  laugh  which  was  as 
unlike  the  simple,  natural  Selma,  as  was 
the  gesture  with  which  she  turned  to  him. 
"Breathing  space,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Tyrrell!" 

« Breathing  space  by  all  means  i "  he 
answered;  then  with  a  sudden  hardly 
perceptible  change  of  manner,  he  said: 
"  Ah  1  Lady  Latter,  how  do  you  do  i " 

A  movement  of  the  crowd  had  suddenly 
brought  them  dose  together,  and  face  to 
face,  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him, 
saying: 

''I  thought  you  had  gone  into  retire- 
ment I    We  haven't  met  for  ages  i " 

He  made  some  conventional  rejoinder, 
and  as  he  spoke,  as  if  acddentsily  and 
unconsciously,  he  drew  a  step  or  two  off 
from  where  Selma  and  her  court  were 
standing.    Lady  Latter  stopped  him. 

"Introduce  your  beauty,  Terrell,"  she 
said,  carelesslyi 

He  hesiUted. 

'I  Introduce  your  beauty,"  she  repeated, 
raising  her  voice  a  little,  and  looking  him 
full  in  the  face,  and  he  turned  to  Selmiu 
She  had  apparently  heard  Lady  Latter's 
words — ^Lady  Latter's  insolence  was  one  of 
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lier  ■omoM  [of  power — ^fer  her  eyes  were 
Yttjr  glrlif  h  Mid  ind^pumi 

"Lidy  Latter  widiei  me  to  introdaoe 
yon  to  her,**  said  O^jnrteU— <<Mum  Selma 
Milet— Lady  Latter." 

Miu  Sehna  Malet  acknowledged  his 
worda  with  the  bow  of  a  young  prinoeaa, 
and  at  the  aama  moment  Lady  Winalow 
came  up  to  the  gronp  with  a  very  dia- 
tingaiahed  peer  by  her  aide. 

MMfailfaletrahe  aaid^'^mayl  intro- 
daoe Lord  QOdonf  I  hope  he  may 
penmade  yon  to  go  down  to  aapper.  Mr. 
Tyrrell,  why  don't  yon  take  Lady  Latter 
to  hare  aome  aapper  1 " 

A  moment  later  Sdma  had  walked  away 
with  her  peer — ehe  woald  have  walked 
away  with  any  one  from  ''that  woman" 
aa  ahe  mentally  dedgnated  Lady  Latter — 
and  Lady  Latter  and  Tyrrell  were  practi- 
cally al<me  together. 

"May  I  hare  the  pleaaaret"  he  aaid, 
withoat  looking  at  her. 

She  pat  her  hand  on  hia  arm  in  aOence. 


ON  THE  TOW-PATH  CIEOUIT. 

Thb  name  of  the  good  town  of  Beading 
ia  familiar  to  trayelkra  in  erery  land,  aet 
f<»th  in  terma  which  aoggeat  that  Engliah- 
men  wlien  they  paaa  acroea*  the  aeaa  do 
not  in  changing  theb  domicile,  change 
their  taate  for  biacaita.  Until  laat  aammer 
I  knew  little  more  of  Beading  than  thia, 
aare  an  oocaaional  glance  at  ita  rood  and 
ehlnmeya  from  the  railway  carriage ;  bat 
(me  day  in  Jaly  I  alighted  there,  and  Uie 
next  morning,  in  company  with  tlvee  other 
adTentoreray  aet  aail  on  **Tfae  Kennet 
awiff  to  make  a  circular  toor  over  on- 
known  waterwaya  throagh  the  pleaaant 
aonthem  meadowa. 

When  we  firat  annoanced  oar  pro- 
gramme to  oar  frienda,  we  were  f aroared 
with  waminga  in  plenty,  and  yatioinationa 
of  a  aomewlukt  gloomy  character  aa  to  the 
ooteome  of  oar  adventore ;  bat  no  one  wac 
fortticoming  with  iirfomiation  of  a  practical 
and  oaefal  character,  for  the  good  and  aaf- 
ILcient  reaaon  that  no  one  had  any  to  give. 
Had  we  wanted  to  be  poated  ap  in  all  the 
lateatdodgea  of  dobe  trotting,  or  of  ahooting 
eipeditiona  in  Elaahmir  or  Bechaanalan^ 
weahoald  hare  had  an  embarraade  choiz; 
bat  of  oar  frienda  only  <me  here  and  there 
had  ever  heard  of  the  Biver  Kennet 
When  we  went  on  to  aay  that  a  great 
portion  of  oar  trip  woold  be  done  over 
canala,    we    were    regaled    with    many 


venerable  anecdotes  aa  to  the  ferocioaa 
natare  andhaUtaof  the  bazsne;  bat  theae, 
though  in  aome  inatancea  moderately  divert- 
ing, were  not  Immediately  aaefdL  Ingaide- 
hwikB  we  foand  acant  ooanael,  for  tilieae 
aeemed,  for  the  moat  part,  to  be  written 
finr  the  nae  of  athletic  yoang  men  who 
cover  twenty  or  thirty  milea  a  day,  and 
gave  oa  tho  notion  that  atopi^ng-placea 
woald  be  difficult  to  find.  Had  the 
country  been  half  aa  inhoapitaUeaa  certain 
of  theae  aaggeated,  we  maat  often  have 
canq)ed  aab  jove j  batit  tamed  oat  that, 
at  the  end  of  oar  da^'a  joomey  ot  a  doaen 
milea  or  ao,  we  invariably  came  upon  aome 
ahelterinff  root  We  often  found  chopa 
and  ateaSoB  awaiting  ua,  and  alwaya  eg^ 
and  bacon  and  a  heiffty  welcome. 

The  Rennet  aoon  geta  clear  of  the  con- 
taminating preaence  of  the  town,  and  half 


anhour'a  eaay  pulling  aaw  ua  free  of  bouaea 
and  wharvea,  and  the  grime  which  hanga 
about  the  verge  even  of  the  beat  ordered 
of  borougha.  After  paaaing  Fobury  Lock, 
the  character  of  the  atream  changea. 
Straight  reachea,  which  greatly  ahorten 
the  courae,  ahow  the  hand  of  the  engines ; 
but  we  do  not  yet  Ud  farewell  to  the 
Kennet  au  natoreL  At  a  comer  now  and 
then  it  makea  an  imption  into  the 
navigable  channel,  joat  to  let  one  know  it 
ia  there,  and  one  aoon  doea  know  it,  for 
the  river  ia  aa  awlft  now  aa  it  waa  when 
Pope  wrote  Ua  precodoua  oounleta.  Aa  a 
rule  it  flowa  into  each  '*  pound^'— the  local 
term  for  the  readi  of  water  between  one 
lock  and  another— joat  below  the  upper 
lock,  a  clever  bit  of  enginewing,  which 
aecurea  abundant  water  even  in  tibe  drieat 
aummer.  Theae  atraight  cuta,  fringed 
with  the  thick,  ail  ver-grey  foliage  of  poUard 
wfllowa,  are  fall  of  picturesque  charm. 
From  the  boat  or  the  towing-path  one 
Uxdn  through  the  leafy  acreen,  over  the 
low-lying  adjacent  meadowa,  to  the  wooda 
that  fringe  them  and  tiie  hazy  upland 
beyond.  Near  our  firat  halting -place, 
Woolhampton,  the  low  ground  beeomea 
almoet  aavage  in  ita  marahy  luxuriance  of 
towering  aedgCi  and  willow  herbi  and  looae- 
atrife.  Silent  ditchea  wind  through  the 
black,  peaty  meadowa,  expanding  here  and 
there  into  wide  poola,  jewelled  witii  water- 
liliea,  and  encircled  by  a  denae  growth  of 
underwood  and  water  weeds.  S(»aetimea 
thete  merge  into  the  canal  itael^  and  aa 
our  boat  paaaed  we  caught  eight  now  of 
the  aanre  back  of  a  kingfiaher,  now  of  a 
troop  of  water-hena  acuUing  acroaa  from 
one  reed  thicket  to  another,  and  now  of  a 
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leroD  riBing  slowly  bom  his  fishing  station, 
md  flopping  majestieally  away  horn  our 
ntrasive  presence.  Human  angleis,  ex- 
cept in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  were 
rare ;  and  of  voyagtfs  bent  on  a  task  like 
)nr  own  we  saw  none  at  alL 

We  halted  at  Newbury  and  again  at 
Songerford,  and  up  to  the  last-named 
K>wn  the  scenery  has  just  the  same  charac- 
teristics ;  but  the  next  day's  work  brought 
18  into  a  different  region.  The  Rennet  no 
onger  kept  as  company,  and  we  passed 
Jie  Berkshire  border  into  Wilts.  The 
brees  grew  rarer ;  rolling  downs  instead  of 
level  meadows  bounded  our  course;  we 
passed  by  chalk  pits  instead  of  sedge  beds, 
lOkens  tiiat  we  were  rowing  in  regions 
^here  nature  never  intended  men  to  row. 
We  had  already  passed  through  some  five- 
md-forty  locks,  and  now  a  series  of  nine 
slose  together  at  Crofton  lifted  us  to  the 
iummit  level  more  than  five  hundred  feet 
ibove  the  sea.  At  the  entrance  of  Saver- 
lake  tunnel  we  left  our  boat  in  charge  of 
tfhe  railway  signalman,  and,  by  way  of  a 
shange,  took  a  spell  of  wheel  locomotion 
through  the  forest,  by  driving  to  Marl- 
boroughi  our  next  resting-place. 

The  entrance  to  Savemake  may  well 
iisappoint  any  one  looking  for  real  forest 
nrildneas.  All  round  about  the  house — a 
melancholy-looking  pile — ^it  is  mere  park, 
vrith  no  touch  of  the  "selva  selvaggia" ;  but, 
ftfter  traversing  the  long  avenue  of  lofty 
beeches,  the  most  perfect  example  of  the 
forest  aisle,  one  emerges  in  a  different 
woodland  world.  Hoary  giants,  oak  and 
beech,  contending  for  supremacy,  rise  from 
lense  thickets  of  underwood  The  surface 
is  abrupt  and  broken :  thickly-wooded 
srests,  with  valleys  of  rough  pasture  be- 
tween. In  the  low  ground  the  rabbits 
iart  about  from  one  furze-bush  to  another 
b  the  way  the  sportsman  loves,  and  herds 
of  cattie  wander  at  will,  and  lie  lazily 
under  some  of  the  finest  forest-timber 
[n  Britain,  trees  wUch  might  easily  date 
back  to  Stuart  times;  and,  with  slight 
effort  after  illusion,  one  might  cdl  up  a 
nsion  of  a  troop  of  mailed  horsemen  dis- 
appearing through  the  "  verdurous  gloom." 
The  tall  red-deer  are  st&l  there  to  aid  the 
fancy  in  a  flight  back  to  days  yet  more 
remote,  for  Savemake  is  one  of  their  few 
remaining  haunts  south  of  the  Tweedy 
emd  there  they  have  as  yet  evaded  the  fate 
which  seems  to  be  shadowed  forth  from  the 
motto  of  melancholy  suffgestion  which  one 
reads  on  the  heral^c  uitold  of  the  lodge 
;ate. 


An  easy  half-day's  rowing  brought  us  to 
Pewsey — one  of  the  discoveries  of  oor 
voyage.  It  was  marked  in  small  type  on 
the  map;  and  we  knew  it  not  by  fame,  aa 
we  knew  Marlborough  on  the  one  sUe, 
and  Devizes  on  the  other.  We  pictured  it 
a  mere  village,  with  rough  beer -shop 
accommodation;  but  we  found  it  a  trim, 
well-ordered  place,  neither  town  nor  vil- 
lage, with  a  very  phoenix  of  an  inn.  The 
Sfuisbury  Avon  flows  through  the  main 
street,  and  here  begins  its  work  of  flour- 
milling  before  it  descends  to  the  plain. 
All  around  are  high-down  ridges,  which 
seemed  to  promise  magnificent  ground  for 
a  gaUop  over  the  springy  turf  in  some  of 
the  finest  air  in  England.  Truly,  if 
Pewsey  were  in  Grcrmany,  it  would  boast 
a  big  hotel  or  two ;  and  dozens  of  "  Con- 
corcUas,"  and  ''Tivolis,"  and  "  Germanias,'' 
painted  green  and  white,  and  smothered 
with  hops  and  Virginia  creeper;  and  a 
brass-band,  and  all  the  necessary  adjuncts 
of  a  Luftkurort. 

Devizes  is  a  handsome  town,  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  <*Bear  Hotel " — never  had 
bear  a  kindlier  growl — ^where  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  first  gave  evidence  of  his 
talent,  and  for  a  monument  in  the  market- 
place which  records  how  a  lady  fell  down 
dead  after  telling  a  falsehood  over  the  sale 
of  a  sack  of  com.  As  we  gazed  upon  this 
obelisk,  and  read  its  warning  inscription, 
the  question  arose  whether  locomotion  in 
Devizes  market-place — or,  indeed,  in  any 
market-place  —  would  be  possible,  sup- 
posing that  a  stony  record  should  be  built 
to  mark  the  place  where  deviation  from 
veracity,  in  the  course  of  a  bargain,  has 
not  been  followed  by  the  instant  death  of 
the  teller  of  the  taradiddle. 

But  more  interesting  to  us,  as  voyagers, 
than  any  objects  usually  dealt  with  in 
guide-books,  was  the  series  of  descending 
locks  which  lay  just  ahead.  Twenty-nine 
locks  in  less  than  two  miles  1  Since  the 
day  of  embarkation  we  had  been  reminded 
by  many  commentators  on  our  venture, 
with  a  knowing  twinkle  of  the  eye,  that 
we  would  find  the  Devizes  locks  a  pretty 
tough  job.  They  are  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle, no  doubt,  to  the  laden  barge,  or 
the  house-boat;  but  we,  in  our  light-going 
order,  were  able  to  tum  the  position, 
instead  of  storming  it,  by  engaging  an 
obliging  wharftnan  to  cart  our  boat  over 
to  the  bottom  of  the  watery  stafrease.  It 
was  a  littie  like  shirking  work,  nerhaps ; 
and  one  of  the  crew,  who  seemed  to  find 
the  cream  of  life's  happiness  in  working 
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alaiceii  and  opening  and  ahatting  loek- 

fiteA,  wai  vezy  soomfol  on  the  tubjeot 
tO),  we  Bayed  four  hoars  by  oar 
manoBarre ;  and  the  five  locks  at  Seend, 
and  the  foOr  more  at  Semmgton,  and  the 
intervening  distance  to  Bradford  gave  as  a 
yery  fair  day's  work. 

Bradford-on-AYon   is  certainly  one  of 
the  moit  interesting  and  pewaliar  towns  in 
Enghuid.    The  well-informed  man  knows 
only  one  Bradford,  and  that  is  in  York- 
shire— a  great  centre  of  the  woollen  trade. 
Should  yoa  tell  him  that  there  is  also  a 
Bradf<«d  in  Watdiire,  he  will  possibly 
admit  the  proposition;  bat  shoald  yoa  go 
on  to  say  that  this   soathem  Bradford 
made   cloth    when   its   smoky  northern 
namesake  was  a  mere  moormd  Tillage, 
and  still  tarns  oat  a  quality  which  Uie 
Torkshireman,    with   all   his   push   and 
capital,  cannot  equal,  he  will  tell  you  you 
are    talking    nonsense.      Tet   so   it   is. 
Thoogh,  like  Frome  and  Melksham  and 
Westbuiy,  it  has  suffered  by  the  rise  of 
Trowbridge,  it  still  produces  doth  of  the 
finest  quality ;  but  it  was  not  as  a  weayer's 
town  that  it  claimed  our  interest  We  came 
rather  to  see  the  tiny  church   of  Saint 
Aldhelm,  the  oldest  place  of  worship  in 
Qreat  Britain,  teste  Professor  Freeman, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  who  would  dare 
to  contradict  such  an    authority.     The 
little  church,    as   it   now  stands,  is  an 
admirable  instance  of  successful  restoration, 
and  is  as  little  changed  as  may  be  from  its 
original  stata    But  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  object  to  gladden  the  eye  of  the 
archaeologist    At  eyery  turn  one  comes 
across  fine  bits  of  Jacobean  or  Qaeen  Anne 
work,  roomyJooking  houses  built  of  that 
stone  which  becomes  ruddy  brown  with 
age  like  the  face  of  a  sound-bodied,  kindly- 
souled,  old  man.    The  streets  are  quite 
steep  enough  to  produce  pretty  often  an 
inclination  to  stop  and  look  at  the  scenery, 
and  the  houses  stand  in  terraces,  built  one 
above  the  other,  along  the  slopes  of  the 
semicircular  deflection  in  the  hiU-side.    In 
pasung  from  one  level  to  another,  one 
often  has  to  traverse  alleys  which  might  be 
parts  of  some  Italian  hill  town.    Ghurdens, 
fall  of  vegetables  and  bright  with  flowers, 
lie  before  almost  every  door,  and  make  it 
hard  to  believe  that  we  are,  after  all,  in  the 
midst  of  an  English  manufkcturinff  town. 

The  bit  of  cimal  between  Bradfi>rd  and 
Bath  is  certainly  the  gem  of  the  voyage. 
On  one  side  sloping  woods  come  down 
to  the  water's  eqge,  and  the  Avon  flows 
far  below  us  al<mg  the  valley.    Twice  the 


canal  is  carried  firom  one  side  to  the  other 
on  an  aqueduct,  and  every  turn  of  the 
course  brings  to  view  some  fresh  charm  of 
landscape.  Bat  the  air.  of  this  winding 
valley  is  hot  and  stifling,  and  in  the  oak 
woods  the  flfes  rage  in  a  fashion  truly 
Egyptian.  We  long  as  we  sit  at  the 
labouring  oar  for  a  breath  of  the  air  of 
Pewsey  downs,  and  murmurs  arise  from 
certain  of  the  crew  that  it  would  be  well 
to  return  thither  instead  of  braving  suffo- 
cation'in  the  sweltering  streets  of  Sath. 

Bath  certainly  is  the  last  [dace  in 
England  where  people,  wearing  what  were 
emphatically  worung  suits  of  boating- 
flannel,  would  find  themselves  at  home ;  so, 
after  a  day's  repose,  we  gladly  took  ship 
again,  and  returned  on  our  track  as  far  as 
Semington,  the  junction  with  the  Wilts 
and  Berks  canal  As  we  entered  the  first 
long  narrow  lock,  it  seemed  a  mere  toy 
affair  after  the  huge  ones  we  were  leaving. 
This  new  bit  of  country  is  rich  with  all 
the  quiet,  happy  characteristics  of  Southern 
English  scenery.  In  the  level  lush 
pastures,  studded  with  noble  trees,  the 
sleek,  sleepy  cattle  live  what  must  surely 
be  lives  of  ideal  happiness.  Drowsy  as 
they  seemed  to  be,  they  were  yet  curious 
enough  to  saunter  slowly  up  to  the  canal 
to  stare  at  us.  Pleasure-boats  are  evi- 
dently rare  in  these  parts,  for  should  a 
child  catch  sight  of  us  he  would  summon 
all  his  mates  within  ear-shot  to  come  and 
look  at  the  little  ship;  and  in  the  lovely 
fidds  were 

The  mowers,  who,  as  the  tiny  swell 
Of  our  boat  paMinff  swayed  the  river  grass. 
Stood  with  suspended  scythe  to  see  us  pass. 

Occasionally  they  would  give  us  a 
humorous  invitation  to  get  out  of  that 
boat  and  come  and  help  them  to  clear  up 
that  field  of  wheat.  On  the  left  the  Bristol 
Avon  still  kept  us  company,  and  on  the 
right  were  the  sloping  woods  of  Bowood ; 
but^  after  passing  Wootton  Bassett^  the 
presence  of  numerous  anglers  on  the 
towing-path— dly,  grimy  men  who  looked 
as  if  they  might  recently  have  been  cleaning 
engines — warned  us  that  we  were  emergmg 
from  the  purely  rur<d  districts.  These 
anglers,  however,  were  urbane  only  in  a 
limited  sense.  We  got  from  them  no 
kindly  good-day  or  jocular  remark— as  from 
the  reed -cutters,  and  shepherds,  and 
harvestmen  we  had  hitherto  met— but 
lowering  looks  and  muttered  objurgations 
on  people  who  came  with  boats,  and  spoilt 
the  fishing.  They  were  all  fishing  with 
live  bait ;  and,  as  fisr  as  I  could  see,  they 
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pot  very  much  moie  weight  of  fifih  into 
the  water  than  ever  they  took  oat  of  ii 
There  most  have  been  at  least  a  hundred 
wrotched  impaled  dace  and  gudgeon  for 


one  pike  to  select  from,  sa| 


that  is, 


that  a  single  pike  were  foolish  enongh  to 
lAide  in  the  onsayonry  neighbourhood  of 
Swindon.  Perhaps  it  was  even  baffled 
hope  which  made  them  so  grumpy;  but 
their  mode  of  life  mi^ht  well  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it  Can  men  who 
live  all  day  long  in  the  grime,  ana  flime, 
and  whiir  of  a  steam  workshop,  possibly 
put  forth  those  gentilities  of  manner,  none 
the  less  real  for  the  hearty  roughness  of 
their  mode  of  expression,  which  come 
naturally  to  the  workers  in  the  open  fields ; 
or,  at  least,  to  those  of  them  we  came 
across!  When  I  had  travelled  a  little 
ftrther,  and  saw  the  town  of  New  Swindon, 
the  dwelling-place  of  these  saturnine 
fishers,  I  fell  into  a  more  forgiving  mood. 
Were  I  fated  to  live  there,  I  am  sure  I 
diould  be  as  gloomy  as  the  gloomiest  of 
them,  and  very  possibly  might  violently 
assatdt  any  boating  excursionists  who  came 
to  disturb  my  fishing. 

There  is  a  current  belief  that  civilisation 
owes  much  to  railways,  and  if  this  belief 
be  a  valid  one,  the  Great  Western,  as  a 
railway,  is  an  agent  of  culture  and  en- 
lightenment, and  deserves  a  goo4  word 
from  the  friends  of  progress ;  but  as  far  as 
I  could  see  in  my  tramp  along  the  towbg- 
path  through  New  Swindon,  there  is  a 
huge  debit  item  on  the  other  side,  on 
account  of  the  erection  of  this  amorphous 
congeries  of  houses.  The  canal,  which  was 
pure  enough  a  few  miles  back,  here  be- 
comes a  foul,  black  ditch,  running  dose 
Est  the  back  doors  of  rows  of  mean,  ugly 
uses,  every  one  of  which,  by  the  in- 
dulgence, I  suppose,  of  whatever  sanitary 
auwority  may  exut  in  the  place,  maintains 
a  feculent  dust  heap.  These  lie  in  almost 
a  continuous  line  along  the  bunk,  In  hideous 
contrast  to  the  blossom  and  greenery  of 
the  tangled  hedges  whidi  have  hitherto 
bordered  our  path.  Growds  of  frightened 
ducks  scuttled  away  from  our  intiudve 
boat  over  the  water  black  as  Styx,  and  the 
odours  disengaged  by  their  flight  were 
more  suggestive  of  a  Venetian  than  a 
Wfltshire  canal.  A  few  years  ago  this 
spot  was  fair  and  pure  as  the  fields  a  few 
miles  back.  Men  will  multiply,  and  places 
like  New  Swindon  will  spring  up;  but 
there  is  surely  uo  reason  why  their  early 
stages  of  growih  should  be  so  unseemly. 
^   large  portion  of  the  evil  springs  from 


the  carelessness  and  want  of  control  and 
design  which  has  hitherto  characterised 
our  public  Uf  e.  If  the  dose  of  democratic 
mixture  lately  administered  to  local 
government  leads  to  an  Increase  of  super- 
vision of  the  riffht  sort,  the  rural  revo- 
lution will  not  have  come  in  vaia  For 
two  mfles  at  least  the  plague  of  man's 
defiling  presence  was  visible,  and  it  was 
not  tifi  after  the  first  lock  on  the  North 
Wilts  Oanal,  a  short  cut  from  Swindon  to 
the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  at  Crick- 
lade,  had  been  passed,  that  we  came  back 
to  quiet  and  greenery.  This  last-named 
waterway,  when  we  floated  Into  it  through 
the  last  lock,  seemed  a  spadous  stream 
indeed  after  the  narrow^  weed -grown 
channel  we  had  traversed  since .  Wootton 
Bassett.  Down  to  Lechlade  it  is  a  pretty, 
tranquil  landscape,*  though  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  golden  valley  at  its  other 
extremity,  or  with  the  Upper  Thames 
reach  between  New  Bridge  and  Bablock 
Hythe.  Here  it  seems  time  to  turn  off  the 
it&erary  tap,  as  the  Thames  above  Oxford, 
in  spite  of  the  sparseness  of  inns  and  Hbe 
paudty  of  accommodation  in  the  few  there 
are,  is  becoming  well  known  to  boatbg 
people,  especially  those  who  are  growing 
a  trifle  weary  of  the  humours  of  Henley 
and  Maidenhead. 

If  some  one  with  a  gift  that  way  were 
to  address  himself  to  me  task,  he  might 
find  as  good  material  for  a  volume  of 
travel,  duly  spiced  and  salted  with  sta^ 
tistics  and  sodal  philosophy.  In  a  jaunt 
like  ours,  as  he  would  ever  get  from  a  long 
vacation  trip  to  the  States,  or  a  progress 
through  the  Australian  colonies,  made 
under  the  patronage  of  some  high  official, 
with  ail  the  rough  places  smoothed  down  in 
the  usual  way.  Nearly  every  afternoon  you 
land  at  one  of  those  little  country  towns, 
which  the  coming  of  the  railway  was  to 
have  made  as  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  spend 
the  night  in  one  of  those  English  inns,  the 
merits  of  which  often  fiomuh  matter  for 
discusdon  in  the  public  press  during  ttie 
holiday  season.  When  the  ndlways  made 
a  sudden  end  of  the  mail  coaches,  the 
small  country  towns  certainly  seemed  Hkely 
to  fall  beyond  recovery.  People  who  stifi 
had  money  to  spend  rushed  off  to  spend  it 
in  the  county  town;  or,  still  worse,  in 
London,  lured  by  the  charm  of  change,  or 
by  the  extraordinary  eneiience  of  travel- 
ling fifteen  mfles  an  hour.  Chie  guest 
came  to  the  inn  instead  of  ten,  and  even 
tliis  solitary  one  grew  to  be  so  uncertain 
and  fleeting  In  his  movements  that  it  was 
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baldly  wortb  whQa  to  proyide  vietnab  for 
Ua  aiuteiiaiieo,  so  that  it  iwaa  no  imeOTunon 
eiq^erienca  for  the  adventiiroiu  traToUar  to 
fiw  no  better  fare  in  the  leading  inn  of  a 
oonntry  town  than  bread  and  ohMae.  The 
kng  range  of  ooaeh-honaea  and  staUea  fell 
to  ndn;  min  alio  seemed  likely  at  no 
diitani  date  to  overtake  the  house  itself, 
and  the  landl<«d  not  nnfireqnently  hastened 
this  on  by  eonsoming  too  much  of  his  own 
liquor,  to  make  him  forget  the  evil  days 
upon  whidi  he  had  fallen. 

Bat  the  Finglishman,  whether  he  lives 
in  London,  or  in'  a  eoontij  town,  or  in 
some  half-savage  colony,  is  equally  in- 
ci^Mible  of  knowing  when  he  is  beaten. 
The  railways,  no  donbt,  for  a  time  turned 
things  tqpsy-tnrvy ;  and  in  the  forties  the 
ooontry  tradesmen  were  as  men  dazed, 
and  unable  to  ^pple  with  the  situation. 
Bat  they,  or  their  saooessors,  reoovered  their 
wits  after  a  time;  and  it  may  safely  be 
said  that,  as  a  dass,  they  are  better  off  now 
than  ever  they  wera  The  shops,  in  spite 
of  the  arrival  of  co-operative  packing-cases 
addressed  to  local  magnates  of  frugal 
mmd,  are  well  supplied,  and,  even  in  the 
villages,  show  signs  of  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness. The  butchers'  shops  are  fall  of 
meat,  and  so  are  the  grocers'.  After  all 
one  has  read  about  the  prejudice  against 
tinned  meals,  and  the  dangers  of  eating 
them,  it  is  astonishing  to  look  upon  the 
kmg  ranges  and  taU  pyramids  of  beef  and 
brawn  in  every  grocer's  window.  The 
prejudice  against  it  must  be  waning,  and 
the  contents  of  the  tins  cannot  be, so 
nozious,  after  alL  The  universality  of  the 
ready-made  clothes'-shop  accounts  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  smock-frock,  and  for 
the  existence  of  those  industrial  abuses  in 
the  London  tailoring  trade,  about  which 
Boyal  Oommissicmers  have  collected  evi^ 
denoe  and  reported,  if  they  have  done 
ootldDg  else.  Thexe  is  generally  some 
builder's  work  in  progress,  and  all  about 
the  place  an  air  of  trimness  and  neatness, 
whidi  is  one  of  the  surest  evidences  of 
prosperity.  The  Attiensum,  or  the  reading- 
room,  is  there  to  prove  a  certain  amount 
of  inteUectual  movement;  and  there  is 
evidtenoe^  from  the  sight  of  some  funiliar 
posters  on  the  walls,  that  one  would  have 
the  chance,  now  and  then,  of  seeing  the 
same  acrobatic  and  spectacular  diowv 
which  at  other  times  are  the  dd^ht  of 
Londimfolk 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  evils  of 
centralisation,  and  on  the  malignant  part 
which  railways  have  played  in  promoting 


it ;  but  all  this  is  ludicroudy  exaggerated. 
A  Frenchman  once  declared  that  English- 
men were  not  merely  insular,  but  islands 
in  th^nsdves.  '*  Every  Bnglishman  is  an 
island;"  few  truer  epigrams  have  ever 
been  spoken.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Faliowthorpe  and  Meadbury — towns 
made  up  of  incorrigible  individualists  of 
the  type  described  by  the  witty  Frend^ 
man — would  ever  suffer  themselves  to  be 
assimilated  and  controlled  by  the  larger 
congeries  of  the  county  town,  or  of 
London.  There  is  just  the  same  corporate 
feeling,  just  the  same  pride  in  the  particular 
spot  of  earth  in  respect  of  which  they  pay 
rates  and  taxes,  amongst  English  country 
townsmen  now  as  there  was  in  the  days 
when  stage-coaches  ran,  or  bi  those  remote 
ones  when  the  same  word  was  used  to 
describe  the  straneer  and  the  foe.  They 
have  stuck  to  their  posts,  as  the  British 
soldier  sticks  to  his  when  he  finds  himself 
in  a  tight  place,  and  have  let  dty  people 
see  that  they  are  quite  well  able  to  tike 
care  of  themsdves,  in  spite  of  the  upMIl 
game  they  have  had  to  play. 

But,  after  all,  the  inn  is  the  feature  of 
the  country  town  which  has  the  most  vital 
interest  for  the  wayfarer.  Engluh  inn- 
keepers are  reputed  to  be  strongly  con- 
servative, and  to  this  view  any  one  who 
has  visited  necessarfly  a  score  or  so  of 
English  inns  will  agree.  Our  trip  for  a 
good  part  of  its  course  lay  well  off  tiie 
beaten  track;  and  we  assuredly  did  not 
fare  the  worse  on  that  account  Our  food 
was  invariably  abundant,  and  well  cooked ; 
and  the  friendly  service  of  the  pleasant, 
willing  waitress  made  us  hope  that  she 
may,  titer  all,  be  able  to  survive  the  com- 
petition of  the  ubiquitous  ''Fritz."  So 
far,  there  is  little  room  for  adverse  criti- 
cism; but  the  reverse  of  the  medd  must, 
in  justice,  be  exhibited.  Considering  how 
we  English  pride  ourselves  on  our  natioiid 
deanliness,  and  what  hard  things  we  have 
to  say  of  the  dirt  of  other  lands,  it  is  a 
little  surprising  that  the  one  well-nigh 
universd  failing  of  the  English  inn  shomd 
be  the  want  of  freshness,  or,  to  put  it 
plainly,  the  trowsiness  of  its  bedn)oms. 
They  may  be  dean,  but  they  don't  look 
like  it.  If  you  open  a  drawer  or  a  ward- 
robe, you  will  surely  discover  a  plenttful 
assortment  of  fosty  garments,  belonging 
presumably  to  the  landlady  or  her  assist 
tants.  The  carpets  will  be  faded  and 
frayed;  the  curtains  ragged  and  inefficient ; 
the  water-bottle  furred  and  suggestive  of 
germs  and  microbes ;  and  the  atmosphere 
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— though  oar  national  paaaion  for  fresh 
air  is  as  atronff  as  tiiat  for  cold  water — 
Bta£^,  and  nothing  short  of  it.  It  is  hard 
to  find  a  reason  for  this  prevalent  dingi- 
ness,  especially  as  the  hostess  and  her 
maids  wUl  be  as  neat  as  one  could  wish. 
Perhaps  the  easiest  e:q>lanation  of  it  is, 
that  it  is  part  of  the  ingrained  conservatism 
of  the  British  Boniface,  which  leads  him 
to  believe  that  the  ur  of  the  bedrooms 
and  the  water  of  the  jugs  are,  like  the 
fundamentals  of  the  British  Constitution, 
best  unchanged. 

The  question  of  charges  opens  a  wide 
field.  A  correspondence  thereanent  was 
started  in  the  journals  last  year,  and  in 
this  the  English  landlord,  as  compared 
with  his  Continental  brother,  did  not  seem 
to  get  much  the  worst  of  it,  and  in  truth 
his  adversaries  did  not  put  their  case 
with  much  skill  or  cogency.  A  gentle- 
man who  had  once.  livM  well  in  a  Swiss 
pension  for  seven  francs  a  day,  wrote 
saying  that  he  considered  twelve  and 
sixpence  a  high  charge  for  a  day's  stay  in 
an  English  hotel  It  would  have  been 
more  to  the  purpose  if  he  had  given  the 
cost  of  a  similar  fiyine  visit  to  the  ordinary 
S¥riss  hotel,  or  a  week's  stay  in  an  Eoglish 
boarding-house,  remembering  always  that 
in  England  few  people  are  content  with 
the  plain  first  breakfast  they  enjoy  on  the 
Continent  Still,  when  all  allowances  are 
made,  the  fact  remains  that  Englishmen 
have  not  the  faculty  for  hotel  -  keeping 
which  Germans  and  Swiss  have,  a  fact 
which  wiU  help  to  account  for  the  vast  gulf 
which  lies  between  the  hotels  of  the 
Thames  and  Oxford,  and  those  of  the 
Bhine  and  Heidelberg. 

It  is  generally  sdmitted  in  political 
economy  that  men  engaged  in  agreeable 
and  healthful  callings  must  be  content 
with  smaller  profits  than  those  which 
attach  to  occupations  pursued  under  con- 
ditions of  discomfort  or  obloquy,  and  of 
sgreeable  callings  I  can  think  of  none  to 
beat  tiiat  of  the  landlord  of  the  chief  hotel 
and  posting -house  of  a  country  town. 
Those  I  came  across  seemed  to  have  all 
the  enjoyments  of  a  country  gentieman's 
Ufe  without  his  worries.  They  probably 
manage  tiie  stable  and  select  the  liquors  of 
the  house,  but  all  the  cares  of  active  ad- 
ministration seem  to  lie  in  the  hands  of 
the  landlady  and  ''Miss."  They  nearly 
all  belong  to  the  local  troop  of  Yeomanry, 
and  something  in  the  cut  of  the  trousers 
told  me  that  they  would  be  pretty  regular 
at  the  cover  side  in  the  hunting  season. 


Under  conditions  of  thissort  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  rapid  fortunes  are  to  be 
made,  and  it  is  lunted  that  the  pleasurea 
of  life  occasionally  operate  to  keep  those 
two  fsteful  ends  from  meeting,  and  to 
prevent  the  landlord  from  extending  hia 
business  as  his  less  easy-going  and  m(»e 
enterprising  fellows  have  dona  The 
demsiid  for  accommodation  is  really 
greater  than  ever  it  was.  The  erowds  of 
cycUsts  who  now  throng  the  coach  roada 
must  spend  quite  as  much  as  the  mail- 
coach  passengers  spent,  and  on  the  slightest 
excuse  the  townsman  is  ready  to  set  forth 
in  a  break,  with  a  dozen  otiber  spirits  as 
jovial  as  hhnself,  to  another  town  a  doeen 
miles  away,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
drive  and  the  dinner  at  the  end.  This  all 
means  more  money  circulating  in  the  land- 
lord's business,  which  would  certainly  have 
expanded  to  something  much  beyond  Its 
present  volume  had  he  held  to  the  whole- 
some maxim  of  "business  first,  pleasure 
afterwards." 

Until  the  controversy  about  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Oanal,  a  few  years  ago,  people 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  such  methods 
of  transit  as  canals  existed  at  alL     They 
were  taken  to  be  included  in  the  Ust  m 
those  things  which  "had  been  done  away 
with  by  the  raihroads  " ;  but  the  Inception  of 
this  great  work,  and  the  appointment  of  si 
Boyal  Commission  on  inknd  navigatioa, 
and  the  late  Railway  and  Canal  Act,  have 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  miles  of  waterway,  over  which  heavy, 
rough  goods  can  be  carried,  though  slowly, 
more  economically  than  over  ir<m  rails. 
One  has  heard  mnts  in  plenty  that  the 
railways  have  deliberately  let  those  oanale, 
over  which  they  have  acquired  rights,  fall 
to  ruin  in  order  to  safeguard  theirmonopoly, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  upper  navisation 
on   the    Warwickshire    Avon,    and    the 
ruinous  state  Into  which  the  Thames  and 
Severn  Canal  was  falling  a  few  years  ago^ 
certainly  lent  a  degree  of  plausilulity  to 
this  assertion;  but  to  judge  from  the  ex- 
perience of  our  voyi^e,  the  Railway  Canals 
are  in  a  better  condition  than  those  which 
are  independent.    The  Kennet  and  Avon 
navigation,  the   property   of   the   Oreat 
Western  Railway,    is   a   fine,    well-kept 
channel  from  end  to  end,  and  a  f afr  amount 
of   traffic   still   passes  over   it  between 
DeWzes  and  Bristol  by  a  regular  service  of 
boats ;  whereas  the  Wilts  and  Berks,  an 
independent  undertaking,  is,  over  a  large 
portion  of   its   course,  half-choked  with 
weeds  and,  from  a  neglect  of  dredging,  too 
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•hftUow  to   take  boats  with  more   than 
twenty   tons   of  cargo   on   board      At 
Swindon  I  marked  the  dredging-madiine, 
9§bij  housed  in  a  shed,  and  completely 
mud-boondi  so  that  another  dredger  wonld 
have  to  be  brought  to  the  spot  before  it 
eonid  be  released  from  its  oozy  prison. 
All  the  duties  of  the  canal  wharf  seemed 
to  be  discharged  by  one  aged  whaEfman, 
himself  as  great  a  rain  as  ^e  property  he 
goaided.      The  North  Wilts  Csnal,  the 
branch  to  Gricklade,  is  in  a  worse  state 
stiU,  and  I  was  amazed  to  hear  that  in  the 
winter  and  spring  there  ii  still  a  con- 
siderable brick  and  timber  traffic  over  it. 
The  locks  will  open  and  shut,  and  that  is 
all,  and  what   repairs  are   done  —  I  do 
not  think  I  saw  a  patch  less  than  five  years 
old — are  done  in  the  ronghest  fashion.    In 
Hen  of  devot^  the  water  to  its  legitimate 
purpose,  the  Wilts  and  Berks  owners  sell  it 
to  the  Great  Western  Railway  for  use  in 
the  Swindon  workshops.    What  wonder  is 
there    then    that    uie    carrying   traffic 
languishes    when    the    bargee    has   no 
certainty  that  even  his  shrunken  load  of 
twenty  tons  may  not  be  stranded  on   a 
mud-bank|  and  he  himself  spend  laborious 
days  with  a  punt-pole  in  speeding  it  to  its 
destination  f    The  ill  will  or  the  ill  deeds 
of  the  railway  companies  may  have  some- 
thing to  answer  for ;  but  the  real  cause  of 
tlie  evil  IB  the  neglect   of   the   owners 
themselyes,  who  have  folded  their  hands 
to  sleep,  during  a  period   of   industrial 
aetihrity  unparalleled  m  the  world's  Ustory, 
and  hare  done  absolutely  nothing  to  main- 
tain their  property  in  even  a  decent  state 
(tf  repair,  while  evqry  parliamentary  session 
bm^  with  railway  projects.    Canab,  if 
tiiey  want  to  recover  some  of  their  lost 
traffic,  must  give  up  their  old  position  of 
tdl-tskers.    They  must  become  carriers  on 
their  own  account.    If  they  give  a  cheap 
regular  service,  trade  will  come  ai  surely 
as  it  comes  when  a  line  of  steamers  U  put 
on   between   two    ports.      There    were 
rumours  of  a  new  management  and  of 
a  regular  despatch  of  barges,  drawn  by 
steam-power,  betweenj^ndon  and  Bristol, 
vi&  the  Thames  as  far\as  Abingdon,  the 
Wilts  and  Berks,  and  the    Kennet  and 
Avon;  and  the  earnest  inshes  I  heard  on 
all  ddeB  for  the  success  of  the  new  project 
diowed  that  the  prospect  of  a  little  com- 
petition in  the  carrying  trade  was  very 
wdeoma 

As  eoonomists  we  ought  to  pray  that  it 
may  come  about ;  but  as  inland  voyagers 
we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  its 


success  may  not  be  too  pronounced.  A 
lock  in  a  condition  of  **  calm  decay"  is  an 
exceedingly  picturesque  object,  though  it 
may  be  a  little  ezasperatbg  to  boatmen 
who  want  to  g^t  on  rapidly,  ^sthetically 
it  would  be  a  dear  loss  to  exchange  its 
leaky  sluices,  its  shaky  gates,  and  crumb- 
ling walls,  with  their  flourisliing  crop  of 
ferns,  and  grasses,  and  toadflax,  and  all 
those  persistent  vegetables  which  set  up 
in  business  for  themselves  as  soon  as  ever 
man  gives  them  a  chance,  for  the  grimy 
usefulness  of  the  northern  canalf ,  or  the 
hard  neatness  of  the  Thames  Oonservancy ; 
but  of  such  a  transformation  I  fancy  there 
is  little  danger.  The  increase  of  traffic 
would  not  be  very  great,  and  the  presence 
of  a  few  more  barges  would  be  no  detri- 
ment to  the  pieturesqueness  of  the  water- 
way; nor  would  the  presence  of  more 
bargees  detract  from  the  amenity  of  a 
canal  voyage,  for  a  more  unjustly  maligned 
race  of  men  does  not  exist  We  always 
found  them  helpful,  civil  fellows,  taking  a 
keen  interest  in  our  expedition,  mixed 
with  a  certain  mild  wonder  that  there 
should  exist  people  who  could  find  pleasure 
in  rowing  on  a  canal  and  opening  locks. 
And  then  the  reformation  will  be  a  distinct 
gain  if  it  keeps  the  bushes  on  the  towing- 
path  lopped,  and  provides  that  not  more, 
say,  than  one -third  of  the  navigable 
channel  be  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
aquatic  plants. 


THE  HARVEST  MOON. 

Faded  the  last  faint  bluah  of  eveniog's  rose. 
And  ahadowft  gather  in  the  sleeping  vale. 

Where,  silent  now,  the  rippling  streamlet  flows 
Beneath  the  mist,  that,  rising  dim  and  pale, 
Hovers  above  it  like  a  silver  veil. 

Hiding  the  tears  npon  the  dosed-up  flowers. 

That  seem  to  weep  for  the  day's  vanished  hours. 

Across  the  heaven  a  mellow  radiance  steals, 
The  mist  grows  brighter,  and  the  silver  stream 

Reflects  the  tender  light  which  half  reveals 
Earth's  loveliness,  and,  like  an  infant's  dream, 
%     Makes  all  things  beautiful  and  holy  seem  : 

The  harvest  moon  along  the  autumn  sky 

Holds  her  fair  sway  and  bids  the  darkness  fly. 

O'er  fallen  leaves,  o'er  hill,  and  vale,  and  plain. 
O'er  ripened  fruit  and  fields  of  golden  grain ; 
O'er  lovers,  lingering  in  the  mystic  light. 
Whispering  fond  words  beneath  the  silent  night ; 
O'er  toe  ffr^at  City  in  its  solemn  rest. 
O'er  wealth  and  poverty,  the  worst,  the  best. 
Her  lustre  fiJls,  and,  through  the  listening  air 
Breathes  but  of  peace  and  beauty  everywhere ; 
Serene  and  pure  she  moimts  the  azure  heaven, 

I  Telling  the  wondrous  love  her  God  to  man  has 
given. 
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TWO  KEW  PARKS. 

HIOHOATX  AND  BROCKWELL  HILL. 

The  way  firom  the  "  Archway  Tavern" 
ii  up  the  hilL  And  such  a  hill!  the 
steepest  near  London,  certainly,  as  per- 
haps Highgate  Hill  is  the  highest  there- 
abouts. &  avoid  the  steepness  of  the 
hill,  the  coach-road  was  taken  through  the 
HoUow-way  —  which  had  been  a  hollow 
way,  perhaps,  from  the  days  of  the  Britons 
— and  then  a  cutting  was  made  through 
the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  the  ridge-way 
carried  over  the  cutting  by  a  tall,  gracef  d 
arch  of  brick,  which  has  attained  a  certain 
fasae  as  Highgate  Archway.  But  in  the 
popular  language  the  "Archway"  means 
the  "  Archway  Tavern,"  where  there  is  a 
general  congress  of  omnibuses  and  tram- 
cars  all  day  long.  And  firom  this  point 
bedns  the  ascent  of  Highgate  HilL 

In  a  general  way,  there  is  a  convenient 
tram-line,  worked  by  wire  ropes,  which 
hauls  you  up  to  the  top  of  the  hOl  for  a 
penny,  and  lets  you -down  again  for  half 
that  moderate  fee.  But  l£is  morning 
there  is  something  wroug  with  the  rope, 
which  no  longer  performs  its  function,  and 
the  cars  are  stranded  helplessly  by  the 
road-side.  So  that  itisneceslwrytowalk; 
for  who  would  be  guilty  of  the  cruelty  of 
asking  a  horse  to  draw  one  up  such  a  hill 
as  that  t  And,  in  walking,  we  shall  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  Dick  Whittington ;  and 
are  not  loog  without  a  reminder  of  the 
fact,  for  here  is  Whittington's  stone — a 
solid,  oonvindng  stone,  with  an  inscription 
recording  the  dates  of  the  thrice  Lord 
Mayorship  of  the  former  'prentice  boy. 
The  stone,  indeed,  only  claims  to  have  re- 
placed an  earlier  one. 

Whittington  looked  back  over  groves 
and  meadows,  and  heard  the  faint  clamour 
of  Bow-bells  over  the  blossom  of  In- 
numerable orchards  and  gardens.  Now 
we  look  back  upon  a  broad  street  throng 
with  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  with  a  shifting 
crowd  of  passengers  on  either  hand,  while 
a  kind  of  mart  is  displayed  in  the  shape  of 
all  kinds  of  wares  on  the  foot-ways. 
This  is  the  foreground  only,  over  which 
housetops  arise  over  housetops  in  misty 
indistfnctness.  But  Master  Whittington 
had  not  mastered  much  of  the  hill  before 
he  stopped  to  rest;  and  there  is  still  a 

rd  pull  up  the  lull  before  the  summit 
reached — or,  rather,  not  the  actual 
summit,  but  a  kind  of  ledge,  where  the 
upward  slope  is  more  gentle.    Here  are 


grouped  a  number  of  fine,  old*fadiioned 
houses,  while  on  the  near  side  is  a  high 
biick  wall,  on  which  a  number  of  wodonen 
have  made  an  extensive  breach,  whOe 
others  are  at  work  levelling  and  maUog 
up  a  roadway  through  the  openmg.  Baft 
this  is  no  street,  as  you  might  fear, 
threatening  destruction  to  the  pleasant 
groves  just  visible  in  the  opening. 
Through  that  breach  in  the  wall,  and  over 
that  newly-gravelled  roadway,  the  Britisli 
public — ^that  great  monarch — is  to  make 
his  triumphant  entry  into  his  new  pleasue 
grounds,  just  named,  after  the  munificent 
donor,  Waterlow  Park. 

As  yet  there  is  ^''no  admittance  ex- 
cept on  business  "  —  an  elastic  formula 
generally ;  but  not  so  in  this  case,  as  con- 
stables in  blue  are  on  the  watdi,  and  are 
equal  to  the  occasion  in  proclaiining  that 
^<  there  is  no  road  this  way."  A  road 
there  is,  by  the  way,  but  in  this  case  we 
see  it  ** before  it  is  made" ;  and  if  General 
Wade  is  mentioned,  there  is  some  justifi- 
cation, for  his  home  was  close  by  in 
Southwood  Lane. 

Attracted  by  the  gap  in  the  wall,  we 
have  quite  overlooked  an  old-fashioned 
gateway  of  twisted  iron,  firmly  secured  by 
padlock  and  chain;  and  this  iron  wicket 
affords  a  limited  view  of  a  pathway, 
bordered  by  shrubs,  leading  to  an  old- 
fashioned  portico,  or  wooden  colonnade, 
over  which  is  seen  the  gaUe  of  a  quiet, 
retired-lookine  house,  nSher  dingy  than 
otherwise,  and  slightly  fai  need  of  repair, 
but  quaint  and  pleasant^  nevertheless,  and 
unobtrusively  in  harmony  with  the  sur- 
rounding verdure.  A  vigorous  pull  at  the 
bell  arouses  ther  echoes  in  the  ancient 
mansion,  .and  a  brisk  constable  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Yes, 
this  is  Lauderdale  House,  and  the  pceeent 
entrance  to  the  park,  which  is  all  anyhow 
just  how,  the  workmen  being  busy  in  all 
directions.  Then  the  gatekeeper  leads  the 
way  into  the  house,  where  the  hall-door 
opens  directly  into  a  panelled  hall  of 
moderate  sise,  now  empt^  and  bare,  bnt 
which  has  one  or  two  dkaracteristie  em- 
bellishments—an andent  plaque  which 
seems  to  have  been  placed  over  the  fire- 
place, the  subject  of  which  is  not  apparent 
at  a  glance,  although  the  constable  sug- 
gests that  it  represents  '*  Hercules  or 
somethiug."  But  as  there  is  a  wanior 
sulking  in  his  tent,  his  arms  hung  up  '*  for 
monuments,''  and  a  young  woman  being 
led  away  by  elderly  persons  in  a  sort 
of   procession,   the    probability    is   that 
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AehOIea  hai  lomethiiig  to  do  with  the 


And  now  our  deerone  points  oat  with 
paxdonaUt  pride  the  gem  of  the  eitablith- 
ment— '<  Ndl  Owynne'i  bath.**  This  is  a 
reeett  in  the  haU,  containing  a  marble 
Iwth,  although  one  aide  of  it  has  been  re- 
moredi  and  the  receu  has  been  adapted  to 
modem  arrangements,  which  relegated  the 
bath  to  more  sednded  regiimsi  and  fitted 
np  with  a  dab,  so  as  to  do  dnty  as  a  dde- 
board.  Yet  is  the  construction  on- 
donbtedly  a  bath,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  qoesti^m  the  tradition  that  asngns  it  to 
that  diarmiDg  and  good-hearted,  if  some- 
irtiat  erratic,  woman.  Certainly  there  are 
other  baths  which  are  also  attributed  to 
Mistress  NelL  There  is  one,  anyhow,  in 
Ckddbath  Square,  which  she  is  said  to  have 
naed.  But  this  only  shows  that  the  fur 
actress  was  a  Totaiy  of  Egeria,  and  pre- 
aerTcd  hedth  and  beauty  by  the  strict 
regimen  of  ezereise  and  cold  water. 

Another  room  ct  fair  proportions,  and 
with  a  roof  supported  by  wooden  columnn, 
seems  to  have  served  as  a  reception  or 
diawfag-room,  and  opens  upon  a  plea- 
nnt  terrace,  which  goes  round  two  ddes 
of  the  house,  and  which,  once  upon  a  time, 
with  marble  balustoades,  vases  and  statues, 
gave  character  and  dignity  to  the  sur- 
roundings. 

¥rcim  tiUs  terraced  lawn  the  view  of  the 
lioase  is  a  very  pleasing  one.  It  is  one  of 
those  timber-framed  houses,  which  lend 
themsdves  gracefully  to  the  modifications 
of  time  and  dtered  manners.  Originally 
it  dates  probably  from  the  latest  years  of 
Elizabeth's  rdgn,  and  with  timbers  painted 
black,  and  fittwi  in  with  white  plaster,  was 
brighter,  and  perhaps  more  picturesque, 
than  at  present  Yet  there  is  a  charm 
about  the  plaster  and  pebbles  which  now 
form  tlie  outer  covering  of  the  upper 
storeya  Succesdve  generations  have 
added  liere  and  there,  and  patched  and 
dtered  to  their  wfll,  and  now,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  it  is  ready  to  tumble 
to  ^eces  .'dtogether.  Yet  we  may  hope 
that  the  London  Oounty  Ooundl  will 
have  it  snffidendy  weU  repahred  to  last  for 
another  century  or  two,  so  that  succeeding 
generations  of  Londoners  may  refredi  thefr 
nistoricd  recollections,  and  see  what 
manner  of  building  was  the  country  retreat 
of  a  statesman  and  courtier,  or  of  the 
reigning  &vourite  of  a  dissolute  Oourt. 

ft  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  house  bears 
the  name  oi  Lauderdale,  for  it  belonged  to 
the  crud  and  dissolute  Doke  of  that  ilk— 


the  man  whose  name  is  still  hateful  to  the 
descendants  of  the  Scotch  Oovenanters, 
whom  he  harried  and  persecuted,  while 
himself  cynically  incU£Ferent  to  any  kind  of 
religious  do^ma.  He  had  himself  been  a 
Covenanter  in  earlier  days,  and  one  of  the 
band  who  sold  Charles  the  lirst  to  the 
Parliament ;  but  he  was  equally  ready  at 
the  Bestoration  to  dispose  of  hie  country- 
men and  co-religionists.  The  Duke's  chief 
reddence  was  at  Ham,  by  Bichmond ;  but 
he  firequentiy  resided  at  Hiehgate,  m  this 
modest  house  upon  the  hill,  which  may 
have  remmded  liim  erf  the  hills  of  Us 
native  Scotland.  For  Lauderdde  had  a 
kind  of  patriotism  about  lum.  Ids  en- 
tourage was  Scotch,  as  Samuel  Pepys  found 
when  he  vidted  his  grace  at  Ids  house  at 
Higbgate.  This  vidt  is  worth  chronicling, 
for  here  is  the  very  scene  of  it.  The  smart 
Uttle  <'  Clerk  of  the  Acts"  strutted  about 
on  this  grassy  terrace  while  his  ungainly 
host  conversed  about  men  and  things. 
Wdter  Scott  describes  for  us  the  Duke : 
« Ungainly  in  his  persond  appearance, 
being  a  big  man,  with  shagn  red  hair, 
coarse  features,  and  a  tongue  which  seemed 
too  large  for  his  mouth.  But  he  possessed 
a  great  portion  of  sense,  learning,  and 
wit" 

And  now  Pepys  shall  give  an  account  of 
his  visit: 

It  was  on  the  twenty-dghth  of  July, 
1666,  just  as  now  the  prime  of  summer 
time,  that  Pepys,  after  dining  at  the 
''Pope's  Head"  with  Lord  Brouncker  and 
others,  accepted  a  seat  in  his  lordship's 
coach,  drawn  by  six  long-tailed  Flemish 
horses,  ''and  he  and  I  done  to  Higbgate. 
Being  come  thither  we  went  to  my  Lord 
Lauderdde's  house  to  speak  mth  him,  and 
find  him  and  ids  lady  and  some  Scotch 
people  at  supper.  Pretty  odd  company, 
though  my  Lord  Brouncker  tells  me  my 
Lord  Lauderdde  is  a  man  of  ndghty  good 
reason  and  judgement  '  But  at  supper 
there  played  one  of  i^eir  servants  upon 
the  vialUn,  some  Scotch  tunes  oidy; 
severd  and  the  best  of  th^  country  as 
they  seemed  to  esteem  them,  by  their 
prdsing  and  admiring  them.  But  Lord ! 
the  strangest  ayre  that  ever  I  heard  in  my 
life,  and  all  of  one  cast  But  strange  to 
hear  my  Lord  Lauderdde  say  himself  that 
he  had  rather  hear  a  cat  mew  than  the 
best  mudque  in  the  world.  .  .  ."  After 
this  admission,  perhaps,  it  h  usdess  to 
expect  much  sympathy  with  Lord  Lauder- 
dale. 

As  to  how  Mistress  Oirynne  came  to 
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live  At  Lauderdale  Honae  ia  not  very  clear. 
Probably  my  lord  Dake,  ODgroaaed  with 
Scotch  affairsy  ^aye  the  use  of  hia  Hiebgate 
house  to  the  King,  who  lent  it  to  NeU,  who 
was  the  only  one  of  hb  f avonritea  who 
refrabed  fr(mi  robbing  the  country  in  the 
moat  atrociotu  fashion.  Still  she  thought 
it  too  bad,  so  the  story  goes,  that  Imj 
Caatlemain's  children,  and  Madame  Que- 
ronailles,  to  say  nothing  of  Lucy  Walter's 
boy,  should  be  dignified  with  honours  and 
titles,  and  her  little  innocent  remain 
simple  Jack  or  Tom.  ^  And  it  was  at  this 
very  house  at  Highgate  when  the  King 
was  sauntering  about  on  the  terrace,  that 
Mistress  Gwynne  urged  the  claims  of  her 
infant  son  once  more,  and  receired  firom  Uie 
King  the  usual  lazy  procrastinating  reply. 

It  was  then  that  Kell  flew  into  a  rage, 
real  or  pretended,  and  snatdied  up  her  liUle 
urchin,  crying  that  he  ahould  not  live  to 
be  disowned  and  neglected  by  his  father, 
running  upstaira,  held  him  out  of  the  first 
floor  window,  and  threatened  to  drop  him 
upon  the  pavement  below.  The  child 
squalled — i^  King  shouted : 

"Stay,  Nell— save  the  Earl  of  Burford." 

And  the  little  lad  was  hauled  in  again 
none  the  worse  for  the  shaking.  The  lad 
was  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Saint 
Albans,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  those  later 
Dukes  who  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  Highgate  in  one  way  or  another. 
For  it  was  a  Duke  of  Saint  Albans,  a 
descendant  of  the  actress  NeU,  who 
married  Miss  Harriet  Mellon,  who  bad  left 
the  stage  to  marry  Mr.  Coutts  the  banker, 
and  Miss  Mellon's  splendid  f dtes  at  High- 
gate  are  still  a  tradition  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

After  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  the  for- 
tunes of  Lauderdale  House  become  more 
obscur&  It  passed  from  one  private  hand 
to  another.  Lord  Westbury  lived  there 
in  recent  times,  and  still  more  recently  the 
house  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow,  who  devoted  it  to  the  service 
of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Barthdlomew, 
as  a  convalescent  home ;  until  a  permanent 
home  was  built  at  Swanley.  Sir  Sydney 
united  the  grounds  to  those  of  his  own 
residence,  c^ed  Fair  View,  which  is  a 
modem  house  built  upon  the  site  of 
Andrew  Mavel's  cottage,  which  was  in  ex- 
istence in  pretty  much  its  original  condition, 
till  the  new  house  was  built  And  all 
this  extent  of  ground  with  its  belongings, 
amounting  to  just  upon  thirty  acres.  Sir 
Sydney  has  given  to  the  people  of  London 
tobe  used  as  a  public  park  for  ever. 


Below  the  terrace  of  Lauderdale  House 
are  gardens,  fountains,  greenhouses,  and 
vineries,  with  plantations  and  winding 
walks  lying  on  the  slope  of  the  hilL  At 
one  point  the  massive  buildings  of  Saint 
Joseph's  Betreat  tower  over  the  soenmy ; 
but  the  grounds  in  general  are  00  charm- 
ingly w^ed,  and  with  such  contrast  and 
variety  of  growing  trees,  while  the  surface 
is  so  (UvenUfied  with  lawns,  and  della,  and 
sloping  glades,  that  all  sense  of  limit  is  loet, 
and  one  wanders  on,  charmed  with  the 
foliage  and  verdure,  till  brought  up  by  the 
iron  gates  that  open  into  the  lane  just  by 
the  gates  of  Higl^^te  Cemetery.  Between, 
a  deep  ravine  has  at  some  time  or  other 
been  dammed  up,  probably  soon  after  the 
Bestoration,  when  no  pleasure-grounds 
were  thought  complete  without  a  canal,  or, 
perhaps,  a  lake  with  cascades.  Anyhow, 
the  result  was  a  pond  of  portentous  deptL 
There  is  a  hole  in  one  comer  that  must  be 
at  least  thirty  feet  deep,  and  one  would 
say  a  probable  haunt  for  pike,  and  if  they 
had  once  been  fed  with  a  Oovenanter  or 
two  thrown  in,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  surprising  in  the  incident  oon- 
sidering  Lauderdale's  chtfacter.  Of  course 
it  would  hold  whole  hecatombs  of  children, 
who  would  perversely  tumble  in  one  after 
another.  So  the  pond  is  in  course  of 
being  filled  up  to  a  maximum  depth  of  four 
feet.  A  friendly  police-officer  describes 
the  scene  of  emp^ing  that  pond.  There 
were  six  feet  of  mud  at  the  bottom,  he  says. 
Not  being  a  geologist^  he  can't  undertake 
to  say  how  long  it  would  take  to  put 
together  six  feet  of  mud,  but  he  ahould 
thkik  a  precious  long  time.  There  were 
no  bodies  found  as  far  as  he  knew,  which 
is  a  littie  disappointing.  And  no  big  jad; 
or,indeed,  pike  of  any  kind.  But  carp— and 
some  big  ones,  Russian  carp  mostiy — and 
roach.  And  eels — ^ah,  there  were  eels, 
hundredweights  he  should  say  as  a  matter 
of  calculation.  As  for  the  weight  of  eels 
that  was  caught,  it  amounted  to  (me  big 
eel  that  had  got  a  hole  bitten  in  him ; 
weight  perhaps  two  pounds.  As  for  the 
rest,  where  did  they  go  f 

We  counted  them  at  break  of  day, 
But  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they  ? 

Or,  rather,  it  Was  just  the  other  way  about 
There  they  were  at  night  all  wriggling 
about  in  the  six  feet  of  wet  mud,  when 
morning  dawned  there  was  only  that 
one.  They  had  taken  counsel  together, 
and  hooked  it  And  how  they  had  the 
chance  was  this  way.  The  night  was  very 
wet^  and  the   day  that   the   hole   was 
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•topped  with— the  hde  that  drained  the 
water  oat  —  was  waahed  away.  There 
moit  have  been  a  pretty  good  proceaaion 
of  eeb  down  that  hole.  And  where  are 
they  nowt  Well,  if  they  were  dever 
enongh  to  get  oat  of  that  pond,  there's  no 
saying  where  they  might  go.  And  so  the 
matter  ii  left,  an  insdaUe  problem. 

It  is  qnite  dear  that  we  have  got  a  dis- 
tinet  and  most  predoas  addition  to  the  list 
of  beaotifiil  spots  now,  or  aboatto  be,  at  the 
pabIiediq)osal.  The  trees  alone  are  a  stady. 
Here  are  ehns  that  date  from  the  days  of  the 
Stoaits,  and  althongh  past  their  prime, 
yet  bear  grandly  the  harden  of  their 
years;  limes  that  Henrietta  Maria  may 
have  taronght  firom  Franee  in  her  widow- 
hood, when  she  planted  the  gardens  of 
Somerset  Houte ;  and  there  are  fine,  well- 
grown  aihes,  now  so  rare,  and  neglected 
as  ornamental  timber;  fine  Spanish 
ohestnnts,  as  well  as  the  eqnine  species; 
with  sycamores  and  planes,  and  poplars 
in  the  lower  grounds,  with  feathery  aspens 
whispering  in  the  light  sammer  breeze. 
And  to  these  add  the  more  modem 
yarieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  brought  from 
many  a  distant  clime.  And  here  and 
there,  between  openings  in  the  foliage, 
glimpses  are  seen  of  the  dim,  mysterious 
world  below,  that  great  London,  which  lies 
stretched  around  us. 

Yonder  there  is  a  break  in  the  fo- 
liage, and  between  a  group  of  dark, 
Lombardy  poplars,  and  a  great  bank  of 
▼erdure,  stretches  a  section  of  the  wide 
landscape,  roofe  upon  roofs,  with  churches 
and  public  buildings  shining  out  here  and 
there,  whfle  the  distant  parts,  the  homes 
of  myriads,  are  resolved  into  mere  patches 
of  light  and  shade ;  and  in  the  air,  half • 
minting  with  the  mist,  rises  the  form  of 
great  Sdnt  Paul's ;  and  as  the  hour  strikes, 
and  innumerable  bells  are  chiming  it  forth 
in  all  directions,  hark  to  the  deep  hum  of 
Saint  Paul's,  that  seems  to  speak  with  the 
voice  of  the  whole  dty. 

Well,  here  we  have  a  great  boon  for  the 
people  of  the  north  of  London,  for  the 
thiddy  -  populated  districts  of  Kentish 
Town,  of  Holloway,  and  Islington,  who 
will  have  a  new  and  charming  object  for 
holiday  and  Sunday  rambles. 

And  now  let  us  take  a  flight  across 
London,  and  see  what  is  being  done  for  the 
8<mth. 

If  Brixton  be  flat,  and  a  trifle  dull- 
while  a  sameness  strikes  one  as  charac- 
teristic of  Stockwell,  and  even  Camberwell 
affords  no  very  striking   features  —  yet 


there  are  pleasant  regions  beyond,  whose 
charms  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who 
are  strangers  to  the  neighbourhood.  At 
Heme  Hill,  as  you  leave  the  station  of  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  BaOway,  you  feel  at 
once  the  pleasantness  of  the  surroundings. 
A  winding  road,  bordered  by  tall  elms, 
and  looking  pleasantly  cool  and  shaded, 
leads  towards  Dulwich;  and  the  elms 
themselves  are  just  within  the  palings  of 
Brockwell  Park,  the  new  pleasure-ground 
with  which  London  has  treated  itself,  for 
it  has  been  acquired  by  purchase  by  the 
County  Councfl.  The  Park  gates  are  now 
left  wide  open,  and  handbills  at  the 
entrance  inform  the  public  tiiat  they  are 
welcome  to  use  the  Park,  although  it  is  not 
yet  formally  opened.  Here  is  Brockwell 
HiU,  indeed,  for  the  Park  occupies  a  distinct 
eminence — a  wooded  knoU,  which  is  more 
than  a  knoU,  as  it  rises  to  a  considerable 
height,  with  a  sweep  of  turf  and  wood — 
and  groups  with  the  hills  around  in  a  very 
effective  way.  For  it  is  a  hilly  country 
thiB,  almost  romantic  in  its  wooded  broken 
contours ;  and  we  seem  to  be  amone  the 
foot-hills  of  some  wild,  mountainous 
country,  rather  than  within  hail  of  the 
teeming  Thames-plain,  and  almost  within 
sound  of  Bow-bells. 

The  great  feature  of  the  new  Park  in 
the  grand  sweep  of  greensward,  with  the 
timber  scattered  on  the  grassy  slopes. 
For  a  Watteau  fdte,  with  groups  of  gay 
costumes  and  pretty  faces,  no  scene  could 
be  more  appropriate ;  and  on  this  bright 
afternoon  the  young  women  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  doing  their  best  to  redise 
one's  ideal  They  really  look  very  nice, 
spread  over  the  turf  in  scattered  groups, 
or  ntting  on  some  fdlen  trunk,  with  beings 
of  the  other  sex,  or  wandering  in  little 
parties  all  to  themselves.  Family  groups, 
too,  are  on  the  ground ;  the  perambulator 
is  not  wanting,  nor  are  bands  of  merry 
children;  and  the  dogs  share  the  pleasures 
of  the  day — the  retriever,  with  an  eye  to 
the  pond,  and  asking  somebody  to  throw 
in  a  stick,  while  the  fox-terrier  sniffs  and 
fandes  there  must  be  rabbits  about  in 
some  of  those  tempting  banks.  It  is  all 
the  more  pleasant  that  as  yet  there  are  no 
f  omud  walks,  and  people  spread  tiiemselves 
over  the  turf  in  any  manner  they  please. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  stands  the  house, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Brockwell  Hall — 
a  structure  of  white  brick  of  no  special 
character.  But  it  is  tolerably  roomy  and 
substantld,  and  will  perhaps  do  duty  here- 
after as  library  or  museum. 
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The  hbtory  of  Brockwell  Park  mmt  be 
found,  if  anywhere  traoedi  on  its  grassy 
slopes.  Clomps  of  trees  on  the  sommit  of 
the  moont  suggest  the  remains  of  tomnli, 
and  there  are  faint  bnt.  distinct  traces  of 
an  entrenchment  snrronnding  the  hill,  bat 
ahnost  obliterated,  probably  by  long-con- 
tinued cultivation  under  the  plough.  There 
was  an  old  farm-house  here  once  upon  a 
time,  and  the  place  seems  to  take  its  name 
from  a  well  or  spring  which  supplies  a 
small  pond  on  tfa^  fiimk  of  the  hQl,  and 
forms  a  little  rivulet,  which  was  one  of 
the  feeders  of  the  little  Biver  Effira,  that 
followed  the  course  of  the  valley  below. 
It  is  the  well  of  the  brodc,  or  badger;  or 
possibly  of  the  brook  simply;  anyhow, 
there  is  the  sprinj^  which  vtiSl  flows  on, 
while  shadowy  peoples  who  may  have 
drunk  at  its  source  have  vanished  without 
leaving  a  trace.  As  Brockwell  Farm,  the 
history  of  the  place  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
It  is  just  mentioned  in  "  Manning  and 
Bray"  as  having  once  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lord  Thurlow.  But  it  seems 
that  the  farm  was  purchased  of  one 
Bichard  Ogboume,  in  1809,  by  John 
Blades,  glass  manufacturer,  of  Ludgate 
Hill,  who  pulled  down  the  farm-house  and 
built  the  existhig  house  on  the  top  of  the 
hiU. 

Everywhere  round  are  extensive  views ; 
the  hills  of  Dolwich  and  Sydenham,  a 
really  charming  (country,  a  sweep  of  hills 
with  square  miles  of  "  politely  inhabited 
groves,''  as  Mr.  Buskin  describes,  whose 
early  years  were  spent  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Heme  Hill ;  and  although  he  falls 
foul  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  yet  the  sight 
of  its  glittering  domes,  and  the  tall  tower 
that  crowns  the  hill,  is  not  at  all  un- 
pleasing  to  the  eyes  of  us  poor  ordinary 
mortals.  Towards  London  the  view  is 
only  bounded  by  the  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere.  All  London  lies  below,  and 
on  dear  days  the  hills  beyond  and  around, 
from  Harrow  to  Shooter's  HOI  with  the 
heights  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  are 
almost  within  speaking  distance,  as  it 
were.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Council 
will  form  some  kina  of  platform  on  the 
summit  of  the  mansion,  where  people  who 
love  a  panoramic  view^  as  most  do  in  thefr 
hearts,  may  be  gratified  by  the  sight  of  all 
the  wonderful  region  around.  Signals 
might  be  flashed  from  the  new  Waterlow 
Park  to  the  new  Brockwell  Park,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  atmos- 
pheric change  that  might  be  recorded  from 
I  such  an  observatory,  and  the  success  or 


otherwise  of  the  attempts  to  keep  London 
clear  of  its  glo<»ny  veil  of  smoke  and 

The  whole  circuit  of  Brockwell  Park 
embraces  an  extent  of  nearly  a  hundred 
acres ;  the  timber  is  well  grown  and  often 
well  grouped,  whfle  the  existence  of 
ancient  endosures  is  evidenced  by  the 
long  lines  of  elms  that  seem  to  foUow 
the  trace  of  almost  obliterated  entrench- 
ments. There  are  oaks,  too,  of  considerable 
ace  end  girth,  with  bushy  thickets  and 
pleasant,  shaded  knolls;  and  altogether 
Brockwell  Park  is  a  valuaUe  acquisition 
to  the  resources  of  picturesque  London, 
and  a  charming  place  of  resort  for  the 
million  who  dwell  on  the  Surrey  side. 


A  BUSH  PAPEB-OHASR 

What  is  the  excitement  among  the 
good  folk  of  Eawoot  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  extra  burnishing  of  bite, 
looking  to  stirrup  leathers,  and  carefol 
scrutiny  of  horses'  legs,  whidi  is  gomg  on 
so  vigorously  this  October  morning  %  The 
key  to  it  all  is  that  to-day  we  Eawoo 
people  are  going  to  ride  our  first  pqper- 
chase.  Some  enterprising  if>irit  has  sug- 
gested the  idea.  Since  it  is  a  common 
amusement  in  many  places,  why  should  not 
our  little  West  Australian  town  have  one 
alsof 

Why  should  we  be  behhid  the  aget 
Why,  indeed  %  Why  had  no  one  thought 
of  such  a  thing  beforef  Eawoo  is  keen 
for  a  paper-chase.  A  committee  is  formed, 
and  everything  settled  without  delay. 
For  a  f orixiight  no  one  speaks  of  anything 
but  tiie  coming  chase,  it  supersedes  every 
other  subject,  even  the  possibly  coming 
drought  and  the  price  of  wooUall  into 
the  background;  the  question  of  the  day  is 
whether  A.  has  furnished  ids  full  share  of 
paper,  or  what  horse  B  means  to  ride. 
Two  black  fellows  were  busy  the  greater 
part  of  yesterday  preparisff  the  scent,  and 
two  sadks  larger  than  pUlow-cases  stand 
packed  and  ready. 

At  one  period  a  momentous  question 
arose,  which  threatened  to  wreck  the  whole 
project,  and  agitated  Eawoo  tiuoughout 
its  length  and  breadth :  *<  Was  it  proper 
for  ladies  to  ride  in  a  paper-chase  f  At 
any  rate,  was  it  proper  for  unchaperoned 
ladies  to  do  sof"  Hie  hearts  of  the 
younger  unmarried  fair  sex  fell,  for  many 
of  them  were  in  this  chaperonless  plight; 
the  ladies  whose  riding  days  were  over 
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■hook  their  hetda,  the  dveadf nl  word 
"fufwaiollUnd.  It  Beemed  as  if  the 
p^pef-chaie  as  an  amnaemeiit  for  huUei 
was  to  be  tabooed.  The  Mrs.  Oiiindj  ci 
Weat  Australia  ii  a  power  not  to  be 
laughed  atl  However,  (me  woold-be 
ridm  itood  to  her  gnna ;  ihe  had  not  limg 
eome  out  from  England  and  ipoke  with 
anttiofity^  She  add  that  in  her  home 
county  of  Torfdiire  the  late  High-Sheriff 
keptapaokof  harrier%  and  that  with  those 
harriers  every  ^1  in  the  ndghbourhood 
who  had  the  command  of  a  hovse  rode, 
chaperoned  or  nnehaperoned.  On  hearing 
this  Mr8.,€hrondy  wavered,  and,  wavering, 
was  lost;  the  chaperonlessdamads  grewm 
bddneis,  they  ai^oed  that  what  was  right 
in  England  eoold  not  be  wrong  in  Anstralia, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Torfiddre  harriers, 
finally  carried  the  day.  Mrs.  Onmdy's 
ccmscience  is,  however,  salved  by  an 
arrangement  that  she  shall  drive  to  the 
nee^onrse,  where  the  chase  is  to  finish, 
and  meet  tiie  wearied  riders  with  tea  and 
cake — thus  the  wing  of  deoomm  will  be 
spread  over  the  whole  thing. 

By  three-thirty  p.m.,  on  one  of  the 
hottest  days  of  the  spring  season,  every 
one  has  assembled  at  the  starting-point  in 
the  bosh  a  m&e  or  so  oat  of  Kawoa 
There  is  the  parson,  dad  in  the  nnderical 
garb  of  white  ducks  and  sun-helmet — ^he 
and  his  sister  ride  the  best  turned-out 
mounts  to  be  found  anywhere  between 
Albany  and  Perth,  they  have,  indeed,  the 
only  well-groomed,  corn-fed  horses  in  the 
district  Talking  to  the  dergyman  is  the 
little  Irish  doctor,  he  has  cast  his  patients 
and  hh  professional  gravity  to  the  winds 
together  for  the  afternoon,  and  his  brogue 
grows  stitmger  and  lMK>ader  every  nioment 
as  he  begins  to  enjoy  his  holiday;  our 
member  trots  up  from  Blackbush  ten  good 
miles  off;  and  there  is  Jones  the  Post- 
master, and  Mr.  Brown  the  Inspector  (tf  the 
Police,  and  many  another — ^not  to  mention 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  who  have 
not  been  specially  invited,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  turn  up  mounted  on  every 
description  of  beast  to  see  the  fun.  After 
a  short  delay  the  two  "  hares  "  are  started, 
a  coufde  of  lithe  young  fellows  th^  are, 
the  finest  riders  amcmg  all  this  riding 
community.  Away  they  trot^  each  with 
Ids  bag  Of  scent  stuffed  hard  and  tight 
fixBd  to  his  saddle ;  we  all  fed  we  shdl 
have  our  work  cut  out  to  catch  them  I 

Eig^  mfamtes  law  for  the  hares ;  then 
the  scent  is  found,  and  with  a  <'TaUy-ho'' 
we  are  off  on  the  track. 


A  mad  gdlop  follows  across  a  sandy, 
gum-treed  country,  with  a  thick  under- 
g^wth,  and  jdenty  of  logs  and  fallen 
timber  spread  about,  over  which  ob- 
stacles the  dever  litUe  Australian  horses 
jump  and  scramble  with  the  activity 
of  cata  The  parson's  sister  has  hunted 
with  the  harriers  every  winter  at  home 
since  she  was  a  chit  of  a  diSd ;  she  has  a 
fairly  secure  seat,  and  is  not  wanting  in 
plu^ ;  but  she  thinks  the  stiffisst  fence  in 
Tnrhhire,  the  widest  brook  there,  would 
be  mere  play  setter  this  bush-hunt  I  How- 
ever,  there  is  no  better  stock-h(»8e  out 
than  CameL  She  wiwly  leaves  him  mostiy 
to  himself,  and  sains  confidence  as  she 
finds  hersdf  stiU  on  his  back.  It  is 
wonderful  how  cleverly  a  horse  that  knows 
his  business  will  twist,  at  fall  gallop,  in 
and  out  between  the  dose-growing  trises, 
judging  his  distance  to  a  nicety,  leaving 
just  room  for  himself  and  his  rider,  though, 
maybe,  with  bardy  an  inch  to  spare  on 
either  hand ;  interfere  with  him,  imagine 
you  know  better  than  he,  and  ten  to  one 
you  come  to  grief  against  a  stent  Littie 
wonder  that  at  first  this  mode  of  progres- 
sion tries  the  nerves  of  a  novice  1  Be- 
member,  too,  that  in  speaking  of  logs  and 
timber,  we  mean  full-grown  trees,  which 
have  been  blown  down  in  some  gale,  and 
lie  as  they  feU,  surrounded  by  all  their 
mats  of  broken  branches;  you  dear  one 
trunk  of  four-feet  diameter,  only  to  find 
another  of  similar  girth  on  the  further 
side  requiring  immediate  n^tiation. 
Jumping,  scrambling,  on  we  go;  but  al- 
ready the  pace  is  beginning  to  tell,  and 
has  weeded  out  some  of  the  weaker  horses. 
The  parson  gets  his  helmet  knocked  off  by 
a  branch,  and  the  moment  spent  in  regain- 
ing it  loses  him  his  place  in  the  run. 
When  the  first  check  comes,  bardy  a 
doaen  of  those  who  started  are  still  to  the 
fore. 

Whilst  the  police  inspector  and  the 
doctor  are  casting  round  for  the  missing 
scent,  we  rest  our  horses,  glad  enough  of 
a  breathing  space  after  their  sharp  gallop. 
There  is  no  lack  of  beauty  on  wmch  to 
feast  one's  eyes  in  this  wild  bush-scene; 
the  ground  is  like  a  Turkey  caroet,  so 
gaQy  painted  with  every  variety  of  bush- 
flower — the  blue-tasselldd  Eenedia  and  the 
Ooral- Creeper  ramp  over  the  shrubs,  the 
Wattie  is  a  daszling  blaze  of  gold ;  while 
overhead  the  smaU,  vivid-plumi^ged  parrots 
scream  and  flit  in  impotent  rage  at  tiie 
invadon  of  their  solitudes  by  this  mad- 
brained  human  crew. 
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It  18  a  wonderfnl  picture  in  the  ejrei  of 
the  fresh -come  Ei^glish  girl|  to  whom 
everything  in  the  colony  is  still  new  and 
strange,  from  the  zinc  and  shingle-roofed 
houses,  which  ereeted  her  on  h^  arrlvsl 
four  weeks  backi  to  the  ball  she  attended 
last  nighty  at  which^  her  first  partner  was 
orthodoxly  clothed  in  correct  evening  get- 
up,  her  second  in  grey  tweed,  and  her  third 
in  a  makeshift  between  the  two— his  npper 
person  in  a  swallow-tail,  his  lower  in  l^ht- 
grey  continuations.  On  one  only  previonsly 
accustomed  to  an  Eoglish  ball-room,  this 
diversity  of  apparel  stnkes  curiously.  But 
it  soon  becomes  a  matter  of  course;  as 
do  the  swarming  flies,  which  at  first  seem 
a  veritable  martyrdom;  the  monotonous 
croak  of  the  frogs;  the  tough  beef;  the 
laugh  of  the  jackass ;  the  brilGant-coloured 
parrots;  the  heavy  scent  of  the  white- 
blossomed  gums;  and  the  thousand  other 
unfamiliar  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
Antipodes ! 

Hark  1  a  coo-ey  from  the  inspector.  He 
has  found  the  scent  on  the  fsAher  side  of 
a  swamp,  and  is  off  like  a  shot^  the  ottiers 
tearing  after  him.  A  bog  brings  another 
sportsman  to  a  standstill — plump !  he  has 
gone  in  up  to  his  knees  in  a  hole  before 
he  can  say  *'  Jack  Bobinson  1 "  There  is  a 
good  desl  of  water  out,  which  we  splash 
through ;  then  a  friendly  veil  is  given  by 
some  one  in  front  —  ''H^are  sawpit!" 
Only  just  in  time  the  warning  comes ;  it 
requires  a  sharp  swerve  to  avoid  the 
danger.  These  pits  are  the  greatest 
nuisance  in  the  bush ;  the  bushmen  make 
them,  and  just  leave  them  when  done 
with  for  any  unwary  person  to  tumble 
into.  No  horseman  likes  jumping  a  pit, 
for  the  edge  is  often  rotten,  and  always 
encumbered  with  ragged  timber,  over 
which  many  a  good  horse^  and  rider  too, 
have  come  to  dire  griet 

The  scent  turns,  and  leads  us  along  a 
track  where  we  meet  the  first  human 
being  we  have  encountered  since  the  start 
— ^a  man  in  charge  of  a  team,  who  looks 
ludicrously  astonished  at  the  sight  of  half- 
a-dozen  people  galloping  in  hot  haste, 
apparently  after  nothinff,  in  such  a  lonely 
place.  Close  to  the  tradkwe  disturb  three 
kangaroos;  one  old  gentleman  sits  up 
quietly  gainng  at  us  for  full  thirty  seconds 
before  ne  makes  off.     No  one  is  going 

Suite'so  fast  as  they  were ;  the  horses  are 
II  getting  short  in  their  stride.  How- 
ever, there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done 
yet ;  the  scent  quite  the  track,  and  again 
gives  us  some  unpleasant  timber-jumping, 


followed  by  a  spell  of  thick  undergrowth 
and  dose-growing  old  paper-barks,  beneath 
whose  boughs  we  have  to  pass  almost 
lying  on  our  horses'  necks. 

It  was  just  here  a  wmter  or  two  ago  that 
a  couple  of  children  were  found,  who  had 
been  lost  for  three  niffhts.  Scouts  had  been 
despatched  in  every  direction  through  the 
bush  without  finding  a  trace  of  them.  It 
was  a  bushman,  fdlowing  a  catUe-fcrail 
under  the  paper-barks,  who  at  last  came 
on  the  poor  little  mortals  huddled  together 
beneath  a  tree.  The  elder  child,  a  girl  of 
fourteen,  had  divested  herself  of  her  outer 
garments  to  wrap  them  round  her  little 
sister,  who  lay  asleep  in  her  arms.  The 
two  had  strayed  from  their  paddock  into  the 
bush,  where  they  had  wandered  about  for 
the  neater  part  of  three  days,  subsisting  on 
berries,  wiuout  meeting  a  soul  to  help 
them ;  yet  when  found  they  were  barelj 
twelve  miles  from  Eawoo,  and  the  seardi- 
party  must  have  passed  more  than  once 
close  to  them.  The  little  one  suffered  no 
iU-oonsequences  from  her  adventure;  but 
the  elder  sister  paid  the  penalty  of  her 
sacrifice  of  clothing.  It  was  long  before 
she  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
posure to  the  cold  and  damp  of  those  three 
nights  in  the  bush. 

A  second  story  has  a  more  tragic  ending. 
A  stockman  faOed  to  appear  in  Kawoo  on 
the  day  he  was  expected ;  he  was  to  have 
attended  a  sister's  iredding,  coming  in 
from  a  station  thirty  mQes  out  At  first 
no  uneasiness  was  felt,  it  was  only  thought 
that  some  station  business  had  delayed 
him.  But  after  several  days,  when  news 
reached  us  that  Dick  Forster's  horse  had 
returned  riderless  to  the  station,  we 
guessed  what  had  occurred.  Our  fears 
were  too  well  grounded.  The  unfortunate 
man's  body  was  discovered  lying  close  by 
the  spot  where  the  two  chOdren  were 
found.  It  was  surmised  either  his  horse 
had  bolted|with  hbn,  or  he  had  been  riding 
fast  and  carelessly,  for  it  was  plain  that 
he  owed  his  death  to  a  violent  blow  on  the 
templefromoneofthelow-growingbranohes. 
It  was  a  gruesome  seqiMl  to  the  bridal 
festivities;  but  the  buUi  holds  countiese 
tales  as  sad  and  sadder,  for,  like  the  sea,  it 
too  often  gives  no  sign  of  the  devastation 
it  works  in  its  vast  solitude,  except,  per- 
haps, after  long  years,  when  a  few  name- 
less, whitened  bones  tell  some  wanderer 
that  there  once  stood  a  man. 

But  we  have  littie  time  to  think  of  such 
dolorous  subjects.  Amidst  that  labyrinth 
of  branches  it  Is  occupation  enough  to  steer 
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A  safe  course  for  oneself.  It  is  a  welcome 
diaiige,  after  bmsliiDg  through  some  ahnost 
inqienetrable  seruh,  to  at  last  emerge  on  the 
nw  road — a  mail  road,  but  one  that  has 
never  known  MaoAdam.  The  meagre  way 
in  whioh  the  scent  has  been  scattered  for  the 
last  mfle,  has  warned  us  that  the  run  is 
nearing  the  dosa  It  is  evident  that  thehares 
are  making  direct  for  homa  Anotiier  five 
minutes  and  one  is  sighted  not  far  ahead ; 
a  stem  chase  follows,  but  it  is  no  use,  the 
hare  has  the  lead  and  keeps  it,  gaining  the 
treating -place  on  the  race-course  one 
minute  in  advance  of  the  inspector,  who, 
on  his  long4effged  bay,  has  been  making 
the  runnbg  aUthe  way.  Close  behind  is 
a  Kawoo  damsel,  who  has  ridden  as  a  true 
Australian  girl  should,  as  if  to  the 
manner  bom,  and  almost  level  with  her  is 
the  parson's  sister;  the  little  doctor — a 
man  on  a  diminutive  pony,  so  small  that 
its  rider's  legs  appear  to  be  walking  on  either 
side,  but  who  has,  notwithstanding,  got 
over  the  ground  in  a  truly  miraculous 
manner— and  a  couple  of  Eawoo  lads 
complete  the  number  of  those  who  have 
seen  the  run  through.  We  find  the  parson 
and  several  othevs  abeady  in  camp,  having 
failed  to  pick  up  the  scent  after  the  first 
swamp ;  they  had  made  straight  for  the 
raoe-coursa  The  rest  of  tiie  party  turn  up 
by  twos  and  threes;  some  had  losttiie  scent ; 
some  had  followed  a  false  track.  Our 
usually  dignified-looking  member  rides  in 
haUesSy  a  handkerchief  protecting  his 
cranium  from  the  sun's  rays,  his  proper 
head-gear  having  vanished  in  Uie  bog  of 
wliose  moisture  the  postmaster  still  Mars 
visible  traces  firom  hmd  to  fboi 

Oh,  how  hot  and  dusty,  how  tired  and 
thirsty  we  all  are  1  Why  is  the  belle  of 
ELawoo  drinking  her  tea  beneath  the  shade 
of  her  double  gauze  veil  f  She  confesses,  in 
eonfidence  to  her  ne%hbour,  that  she  is 
asliamed  to  show  her  face  in  its  present 
bnxntk  heated  condition.  Never  mind;  every 
one  is  in  like  case:  beetroot  and  peony 
wonld  most  nearly  describe  the  shades  of 
complexion  gatheied  round  Mrs.  Grundy's 
most  welcome  tea-pot.  Coolness  and 
freshness  of  appearance  are  incompatible 
with  an  eight  mile  gallop  when  the  ther- 
mometer lis  registering  a  nundred  degrees 
in  ihB  shade.  But  in  spite  of  heat  and 
dust  every  one  is  in  excellent  spirits; 
every  one  has  marvellous  adventures  to 
reh^;  every  one  talks  at  once,  and  no 
one  tUnks  of  listemng. 

As  the  sun  goes  down  we  remount  and 
ride  slowly  homeward,  agreeing  that  this 


Kawoo  paper-chase  has  been  an  immense 
success,  and  that  another  shall  be  held  as 
soon  as  possible.  Eawoo  will  ride  many 
another  before  the  summer  season  haiB 
fully  set  in,  rendering  such  violent  exertion 
impossible;  but  none  iriXL  quite  come  up 
to  this  first  one,  since  novelty  is  every- 
thing. One  fears,  however,  tlut  the  last 
of  t£e  paper-chases  can  be  at  no  distant 
date,  for,  even  at  this  primitive  Kawoo, 
the  bush  is  retiring  slowly,  but  surely, 
before  advancing  civilisation.  Cultivatikm 
and  railing  are  extending  hand-in-hand 
every  year  with  rapid  sttfdes,  and  the 
wire  fence  threatens,  only  too  shortly,  to 
bring  about  the  do<»n  of  our  latest  amuse- 
ment 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"And  oh,  Miss  Smith,  if  you  would 
put  up  the  clean  curtains  in  the  morning- 
room,  and  wash  all  the  flower-vases,  and 
turn  out  that  chest  of  drawers  in  the 
dressing-room;  and  do  see  that  Martha 
doesn't  ruin  the  mutton;  and  you  might 
perhaps  make  a  list  of  what  we  are  to  get 
in  town  to-morrow,"  and  Mrs.  Dawe,  the 
wife  of  the  Vicar  of  Longheath,  stepped 
into  the  pony-carriage  which  was  to  take 
her  and  her  two  daughters  to  a  tennis- 
party. 

The  two  daughters,  prettfly  dressed, 
graceful  and  languid,  followed,  and  the 
groom,  letting  go  the  pony's  head,  drew 
aside  to  let  the  party  drive  o£E. 

Miss  Smith,  stanoing  in  the  portico  of 
the  Yicaraffe — ^to  which  she  had  come  to 
carry  out  their  cloaks  and  parasols,  looked 
after  the  pony-carriaee,  a  curious  little 
smile  breaking  around  her  moutih.  The 
tall,  gawky  youth,  who  filled  a  varieirr  of 
posts  in  &e  same  household,  from  foot- 
man to  odd  boy,  glanced  at  her  queerly. 
He  had  the  greatest  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  Miss  Smith.  But  she  did  not 
encoumge  confidential  relations.  Though 
now  as  she  slowly  withdrew  her  eyes  from 
the  drive,  and  met  the  quizzioJ,  half- 
indignant  expression  in  his,  the  smile 
deepened  into  a  laugh. 

"Lor'l  And  with  all  the  things  as 
went  afore,  I'm  thinking  it  won't  be  easy 
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to  remember,"  he  said,  wHh  a  grin,  which 
was  honest  and  kindly.  **I'm  Uert  if  I 
know  where  to  begb." 

"Well,  we  moat  do  as  much  ai  we  oan«" 
said  the  hdy-help,  lightly.  **And  you'd 
better  go  on  with  yoor  mowing." 

Difficult  as  was  her  position,  Miss  Smith 
had  managed,  since  her  two  months' 
sojourn  in  Uie  same  household,  to  preserve 
its  balance. 

Thomas  went  o£f  now  with  far  more 
alacrity  than  he  would  have  shown  to  any 
of  his  mistress's  commands;  and  Miss 
Smith,  after  a  lingering,  longing  look 
round  the  sunny,  rose-ioented  garden,  and 
a  most  reprehensible  thought  of  a  ham- 
mock and  a  novel,  retired  indoors  to  per* 
form  faithfully  some  of  the  multitudinous 
tasks  for  which  her  services  had  been 
engaged,  in  return  for  a  small  salary  and 
the  privilege  of  being  treated  as  **  one  of 
the  family."  If  this  latter  advantage  meant 
to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  member 
of  the  family;  to  fulfil  every  duty  each 
separate  member  preferred  to  leave  un- 
done ;  to  mend,  and  sew,  and  work,  and 
attend  to  the  wants  of  everybody  but  her- 
self, then  deddedly  Miss  Smith  was  treated 
as  one  of  the  family  1 

She  went  now  into  the  morning-room 
to  put  up  the  clean  muslin  curtains.  She 
brought  tiie  steps  herself  from  the 
kitchen,  not  to  call  away  the  harassed,  in- 
competent servant  horn  her  work,  and 
then  mounted  to  the  top  of  them,  with 
hammer  and  nails,  to  do  a  little  carpenter* 
iug  before  the  curtains  could  be  put  into 
their  place. 

Miss  Smith's  capabilities,  happily,  were 
as  varied  as  her  duties. 

Yet  to  look  at  her  now,  as  she  sat 
perched  on  the  steps,  carefully  inspecting 
one  of  the  broken  fittings,  there  seemed 
something  slightly  incongruous  about  her 
appearance  and  her  occupatioa 

She  was  a  slender,  uj^ht  girl,  with  an 
unmistakeable  ur  of  aristocratic  grace  and 
ease  about  her,  which  not  even  the  deep- 
bibbed,  pink  cotton  apron  and  the  plainly- 
made  grey  frock  could  disguise.  The 
hands  that  held  the  fastening,  though  a 
little  soOed  with  the  work  she  was  doing, 
were  slim  and  pink-palmed,  and  might 
have  graced  a  duchess.  She  was  not 
pretty,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word — ^not  nearly  so  pretty  as  the  Vicar's 
two  daughters — but  her  figure  was  far 
more  perfect,  and  the  small  head»  wt  on 
the  round,  fair  throat,  had  a  carriage  to 
which  they  could  never  aspire;  though. 


in  secret,  they  had  tried  hard  to  imitate 
it  Her  eyes  were  brown  —  not  luae 
enough,  but  long  and  thick-ladied,  whin, 
with  her  strabht,  dark  brows,  gkwt  mn 
almost  OrientJ  type  to  her  faoe.  The 
complexion  was  not  perfeet  by  any  meana 
—far  too  ooburleas  for  real  beauty,  unless 
she  were  moved  or  excited. 

The  lines  of  the  mouth  and  chin  denoted 
pride  and  strength  of  wilL  The  moutii, 
a  little  sad,  when  in  repose,  was  full  of 
sweetness,  and  a  certain  br^;ht  misehfiif 
when  it  smiled. 

The  Dawe  girls  were  fond  of  alkding 
to  her  colourless  complexion,  ber  irregular 
features.  Bat  though  laddng  the  pmaoi 
lines  of  beauty,  she  had  what  is  far  rarer 
and  more  attractive,  that  IndescribaMe 
charm  which  awakens  interest,  even  in  a 
casual  observer.  She  sat  now  absorbed 
in  her  work,  the  straight,  dark  farowa 
frowning  a  little  over  the  broken  fastening. 
In  a  business-like  way  she  set  to  work  to 
mend  it,  and  then,  standing  up  on  the 
steps,  she  put  it  bade  into  its  place.  TIm 
curtains  which  were  to  be  hung  lay  on  a 
chair  below  her.  She  was  just  descending 
to  get  them,  when  she  heud  a  sound  at 
the  door,  which  stood  wide  open. 

Some  one  had  been  standing  there  ftnr 
the  last  five  minutes  contemplating  her, 
though  she  had  not  knownit. 

*'  u  that  you,  Martha  f  Oome  and  give 
me  those  curtains,  please,"  she  said, 
arranging  the  rings  on  the  pole.  The 
curtains  were  held  up  to  her.  She  took 
them,  without  looking  down,  and  dropping 
one  across  tiie  steps  proceeded  to  hook  up 
the  other;  *'tou  needn't  wait^  Martlia,"  as 
the  handmaiden  still  lingered.  **  If  I  were 
you  I  would  go  and  peel  your  potatoet — 
you  didn't  do  enowh  yesterday,  remember 
— ^I  want  them  cooked  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"  How  many  shall  I  peel,  miss,  to-day  f  " 
respectfully. 

Miss  Smith  started,  dropped  the 
curtain — ^turned  hastily  round---loBt  Iier 
footing.  There  was  a  crash,  a  Ktftle 
feminine  shriek,  a  deep  male  exdamaUoa, 
and  then  Miss  Smith,  hammer,  nails,  and 
all,  fell  into  a  pair  of  outstretched,  maseuline 
arms.  At  least,  she,  personally,  fell  into 
tiiem.  The  hammer,  taking  a  less  direct 
course,  struck  the  head  to  which  the  arms 
belonged,  and  then  bounded  (kS  at  a 
tangent,  while  the  nails  chose  an  eccentric 
course  of  their  own,  and  showered  them- 
selves down  impartially  (m  the  masculine 
and  feminine  specimens  of  humanity, 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 
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liwaialloTwinaieeoiid.  MusSmith 
wnaeliad  hflnelf  free,  and  glmd  at  iha 
mikiiown  intradari  and  the  cause  of  her 
fauUeMi  midutp. 

'*rm  10  awfully  sorry  I  I  hope  yoa 
aren't  hurt ! "  laid  that  intruder. 

»I  took  yoa  fbr  Martha  l**  stammered 
Miss  Smith,  anffrfly. 

"I'm  sorry  I  wasn't,"  he  said,  me^y. 
Then,  very  energetioally :  *'  I  deserre  to  be 
kicked  1  I  do  hope  I  haven't  hnrt  yoa!" 
anzionsiy. 

''Not  at  ani"  freeringly.  "Bat  I 
wmider  why  Martha  showed  yoa  in  here 
instead  of  Into  the  drawing-room.  Do  you 
widi  to  see  Mr.  or  Mm  Dawe  f  Tliey  are 
all  oat^  at  present" 

"Then  I  gness  Til  hang  around  till 
they  come  in,**  with  a  saddooly  most  pro- 
nounced nasal  drawL  "  I  found  the  front 
door  (qwn,  and  walked  in.  Ton  see  I  am 
James  Brown.    Mr.  Dawe  is  my  ande." 

Miss  Smith  felt  incredulous.  The 
Dawis  liad  particularly  Impressed  on  her 
that  they  had  no  near  relations— only 
distant  connections,  all  of  whom  were 
titled  peopla 

She  had  heard  their  names  over  and 
over  agsin.  Certainly,  Mr.  James  Brown's 
had  noi  been  amcmg  them.  There  was 
nothing  aristocratic  in  this  young  man's 
rough,  bsdly-made,  decided^  shabby 
do&es ;  and  his  pronounced  Yankee 
twam  was  far  removed  from  the  languid, 
hi^-fared  tones  of  the  Dawe  family. 

"  Pediaps  you  had  better  wait  In  Mr. 
DawePs  study,"  she  said,  doubtfuUy,  think- 
ing that  evstything  of  the  dightest  value 
there  was  carefully  locked  ap. 

Then  she  blushed,  as  something  in  the 
bright,  keen  eyes  looUng  at  her,  made  her 
fancy  he  had  suspected  her  passing 
thoughts. 

She  turned  away,  with  that  slight  up- 
Uftfaig  of  tiM  small,  well-set  head,  raich  so 
irritated  the  Dawe  family  when  some 
^eech  or  act  of  theirs  had  given  rise  to  it, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  room  idiere  Mr. 
Dawe  wrote  hb  sermons,  transacted  the 
business  oi  the  parish,  and  dbputed  with 
his  churchwardens. 

Writing-table,  cupboards,  safe,  all  were 
■ecurdy  nsttmed.  The  few  loose  menu- 
script  dieets  of  a  half -finished  sermon  Iving 
on  ttie  table  would  have  proved  to  those 
who  knew  the  quality  of  Mr.  Dawe's 
sermons  little  temptation  to  any  on& 

<*Mr.Daw6Won'tbe  long,"  she  said,  coldly. 
^*  He  said  he  would  be  back  at  half-past 
four.  Oh,"  staringatthe  visitor's  forehead. 


Just  over  the  right  eye  was  an  enormous 
swelling.  A  biuued  and  Ueeding  dent 
in  the  middle  of  it  enlightened  her  as  to 
its  sudden  appearance. 

"Oh,  did  I  do  thatf"  her  coldness 
gone,  her  face  full  of  dismayed  dutress. 

"Whatt  Oh,  tiiat,"  putting  his  hand 
to  his  forehead.  **  It  isn^  anything.  The 
hammer  just  grased  it" 

"  It's  a  fearful  bump.  You  wHl  be  black 
and  blue  In  a  minute.  Sit  down  here  for 
a  moment." 

She  fladied  out  of  the  room  into  the 
kitdien.  To  get  some  butter  and  send 
Martha  flying  up  to  her  room  for  toilet 
vinegar  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment, 
and  she  was  back  again  in  the  study  before 
the  jroung  man  nad  finished  a  very 
leisurdy  and  comprehendve  survey  of  the 
apartment.  v^^ 

"Sit  down,"  she  sdd,  imperloudy,  as 
she  found  him  standing  before  the  strong 
sif  e,  contemplating  it  idOi  an  expresdon 
of  intent  Interest. 

He  turned  with  a  start  as  she  spoke,  as 
if  he  had  not  heard  her  entrance  into  the 
room,  and  for  a  second  something  strange 
and  embarrassed  darkoied  his  face.  But 
it  vanished,  and  he  sat  down  at  her 
bidding. 

"What  aieyou  going  to  dof "  he  asked 
'*  I  say,  itfs  awfnllv  good  of  you.  Please 
don't  trouble,"  as  A%  besan  deftly  to  apply 
the  butter  to  the  great  bump  on  his  fore- 
head. "It's  aU  r^t,"  laughbig,  while  a 
faint  colour  showed  itself  under  his 
swarthy  skia 

"It  isn't  1  I  might  have  killed  you 
with  that  hammer ! " 

"Is  this  the  stufif.  Miss  Smithf  "  came 
in  a  gasping  voice  from  the  doorway ;  and 
Martha,  breathless,  her  cap  awry,  rushed 
in,  botfle  in  hand. 

She  was  short,  and  ezceedin^y  fat  and 
shapdess.  Her  hair  was  sandy;  her  round 
moon  ci  a  f^e  showed  ArecUed  wherever 
it  was  not  smeared  wifli  bladk  from  the 
kitchen  grate.  She  stopped  to  stare,  open- 
mouthed,  at  the  dark  stranger  to  whom 
Mils  Smith  was  ministering.  Staring  was 
her  normd  condition.  Miss  Sndtii  gently 
roused  her  from  her  wondering  trance, 
sending  her  back  to  the  kitchen,  and 
with  a  deep-drawn  breath,  such  as  might 
have  been  heaved  by  an  awakening 
grampus,  she  withdrew. 

"  So  that's  Martha  f "  said  the  stranger, 
ruefully.  "I  should  hardly  have  thought 
our  identities  could  have  been  confused." 

Miss  Smith  stared,  in  her  tun,  at  ti&e 
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wiry,  well-baQt  ttrangeri  with  not  an 
ounce  of  raperflnoiu  flesh  on  his  bones; 
at  the  keen  eyes,  and  powerfnl,  swarthy 
face.  And  then,  as  his  meaning  dawned 
on  her,  reUzed  into  a  laugh. 

"  Ton  don't  think,  really,  that  there  is 
any  resemblance  t "  he  asked  again,  with  a 
srave  anxiety,  which  sometmn^  in  the 
depths  of  the  keen,  dark  eyes  behed. 

'*Yoa  qnite  desenred  it,"  she  said. 
"Bat  as  yon  meanly  accosted  me  when 
my  back  was  tamed,  and  had  not  the 
common  politeness  to  speak  when  yon 
were  spoken  to,  I  could  not  be  expected 
to  know  by  instinct  that  you  were  anything 
else  than  you  pretended  to  be." 

There  might  have  been  a  hidden  blow 
in  the  last  part  of  the  sentence,  for  her 
manner  froze  again,  and,  repeating  to  him 
again  to  stay  there  till  Mr.  Dawe  retamed, 
she  left  the  room,  shutting  the  door  behind 
her. 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  closed 
door  with  a  wicked  light  dawning  in  his 
eyes. 

*'  She  doesn't  believe  my  tale,  evidently. 
Thinks  I  am  after  the  umbrellas."  He 
looked  round  the  room.  ''  She  knows  I'm 
safe  here;  and  probably  considers  that 
a  gentieman  who  has  expansive  views  on 
the  subject  of  his  feUow-creatures*  pro- 
perty 'wOl  not  feel  any  great  desire  to 
possess  a  serm(»i.  The  <mly  thing  not 
locked  up  now,  I'll  wager." 

He  went  over  to  tiie  writing-table,  and, 
with  his  hands  thrust  deep  in  Ids  pockets, 
looked  down  at  the  scattered  manuscript 
sheets,  an  ei^esuon  of  intense  dJsgust 
darkening  his  face.  Then  he  sauntered 
round  the  room,  and  tried  cupboards  and 

"  The  old  game,"  he  said,  and  the  dark 
disgust  deepened  on  his  face.  "The 
miserable  hours  I've  spent  in  this  hole ! 
I  wonder  how  they'll  meet  me  now.  Throw 
me  a  crust  as  they  would  a  starving  dog. 
That'll  be  about  all  the  mercy  or  pity  I 
shall  get  from  them." 

He  stared  moodily  out  of  the  window 
for  some  moments.  Then  —  because  he 
could  never  be  inactive  for  long— roused 

*'I  wonder  who  she  is,"  he  thought^ 
with  a  slight  smile;  "scarcely  the 
governess.  My  fair  cousins  must  be  too 
old  for  one  now— thank  Heaven,  for  the 

Svemesses'  sakes  ! "  with  a  bitter  curl  of 
e  Up.    "What  a  time  they  did  havel 


She  can  hardly  be  a  visitor,  by  her  dress 
and  occupation.  I  should  scarcely  foncy 
that  even  my  managing  aunt  would  expect 
her  fHends  to  put  up  the  curtains.  She 
told  me  to  stop  nere ;  but  there's  no  reason 
why  I  should.    So *' 

A  few  seconds  later  Miss  Smithi  empty- 
ing the  flowers  from  the  dining-room 
vases  into  a  big  tray  on  the  hiJl-table, 
looked  up  to  see  the  swarthy  stranger 
contemplating  her  once  more. 

"Mr.  Dawe  isn't  in  yet,"  she  said, 
shortty,  not  feeling  at  all  inclined  to 
entertoin  him. 

"I  don't  want— my  undo,"  with  the 
slightest  emphasis  on  the  #ords.  "I 
want  something  to  occupy  my  mind. 
I  don't  care  for  sermons — ^besides,  that  one 
in  the  library  isn't  finished  yet.  You 
wouldn't  have  me  begin  a  good  work  and 
not  finish  it,  would  you!  I  mayn't  be 
here  next  Sunday  to  hear  the  'lastty' 
delivered  from  the  pulpit.  And  I  don't 
know  how  it  was,  my  unde's  sermons 
never  seemed  to  do  me  much  good.  lU 
carry  those  vases  for  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  severely.  "  They  aren't 
ready." 

"Ohl  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you," 
sitting  down  on  the  arm  of  an  easy-chair, 
and  contemplating  her  with  the  moat 
placid  expression  of  patienca  "I  can 
wait  till  they  are  done." 

She  looked  at  him,  met  his  eyes,  opened 
her  lips  to  snub  him;  then  laaghed. 
Why,  she  scarcely  knew  herself,  unless  it 
was  that  before  that  queer,  shrewd  twinkle 
in  his  dark  eyes,  dignity  and  severity 
seemed  to  vanidi  as  something  ridicaloua 
and  out  of  place. 

It  was  rix  o'dock  when  Mrs.  Dawe  and 
her  two  pretty  daughters  returned  from 
their  tennis-party.  As  it  happened,  Mr. 
Dawe,  who  had  been  detained  by  un- 
expected business  in  the  neighbouring 
town,  drove  up  the  drive  at  the  same  time, 
and  pony-carriage  and  gig  stopped  bef  (»e 
the  Bectory  door. 

"  Why, '  mamma,  who  is  Miss  Smith 
tdUng  to  t "  exclaimed  Minnie,  in  a  very 
aggrieved  tone.  "A  young  man  I  Over 
there  under  the  beech  on  the  lawn." 

lbs.  Dawe  looked,  and  turned  white  as 
a  sheet. 

"Henry,"  she  exclaimed  to  her  hus- 
band, in  a  choked  voice,  as  he  hdped  her 
to  alight  from  the  pony-carriage,  **  it's  that 
wickM,  good-for-nothing  James  Brown  !" 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

It  wm  a  windy  March  morning,  and 
Homphrey  Comish,  alone  in  his  Btadio^ 
caat  an  anxious  glance  np  at  the  dark 
sky,  which  was  visible  through  his  win- 
dow. He  cast  an  anxious  glance,  also,  at 
the  door,  as  though  he  expected  some  one, 
and  then  he  returned  X6  his  contemplation 
of  the  canvas  before  which  he  was 
standing. 

Nearly  two  vears  had  passed  since  he 
had  sketched  for  Selma  those  dresses  for 
Pauline  which  she  had  never  worn ;  but 
Humphrey  was  as  little  altered  as  was  the 
room  in  which  be  stood.  There  were  a 
few  additional  beauties  about  the  room,  in 
the  shape  of  vidnable  artistic  properties. 
Its  owner  was  an  A.B.A.  now,  and  his 
financial  difficulties  were  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Humphrey's  face  was  a  little  more 
thoughtfu],  a  little  more  worn.  As  he 
stood  ttiere  looking  at  his  picture,  its  ex- 
pression was  one  of  concentration,  thought, 
and  even  of  painful  e£fort;  but  in  spite  of 
this,  the  impression  conveyed  curiously  by 
botib  studio  and  painter  was  one  of  peace, 
of  human  thought,  and  work  at  its  finest 
and  least  demonstrative.  The  two  years 
had  pas£ed  quickly  for  Humphrey,  Time 
was  marked  for  him  mainly  by  the  work 
he  did  in  it,  and  the  work  he  did  faded 
into  insignificance  in  his  eyes  as  soon  as 
it  was  accomplished,  and  the  work  that 
lay  before  him  took  its  place. 


He  was  still  looking  at  his  picture  when 
the  opening  of  the  door  made  him  turn 
his  head,  and  Helen  came  in. 

"  She  will  be  down  directly,  dear  1 "  she 
said. 

It  was  a  plumper,  graver,  more 
matronly  Helen  to  whom  the  two  years 
past  had  been  too  full  of  experiences  to 
allow  of  their  seeming  ^uick  in  the  living, 
or  short  in  the  looking  back.  The  pretty 
blue  eyes  had  lost  their  girlishness  and 
were  deeper  and  sweeter;  her  voice  was 
fuller  and  older,  and  though  she  looked  as 
happy  as  ever,  it  was  the  happiness  of  a 
woman,  not  of  a  girl.  There  was  a  little 
Helen  upstairs,  a  very  little  Helen  indeed, 
with  brown  eyes,  and  bright  curly  hair, 
and  Helen  wondered  now  how  she  had 
ever  thought  herself  happy  without  the 
gift  those  oaby  hands  had  brought  her. 

She  came  up  to  Humphrey  and  stood  by 
his  side  looking,  as  he  had  been  looking,  at 
the  picture. 

"Have  you  much  more  to  dot"  she 
said.     '*  It  looks  to  me  finished." 

"  Not  much.  I  could  do  it  in  an  hour 
or  two." 

"It  always  makes  me  feel  as  if  I 
wanted  to  cry  I "  said  Helen,  looking  at  it 
as  though  she  were  trying  to  understand 
what  it  was  that  could  have  such  a  very 
unusual  effect  on  her. 

The  subject  of  the  picture  was  taken 
from  **  Cjmbeline,"  and  there  was  only  one 
figure  in  it — Imogen,  who  had  apparently 
just  risen  from  the  rough  stone  by  which 
she  stood  with  an  open  letter  in  her 
hand.  The  figure  was  perfect  in  pose, 
the  colouring  and  arrangement  exqui- 
site ;  but  the  power  of  the  picture,  the 
power  which  went  straight  to  Helen's 
womanliness  and  touched  it  as  no  mere 
beauty  could  have  done,  lay  in  the  face. 
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The  features  were  Selma's — Selma's  with 
the  beauty  of  a  noble  womanhood  added 
to  them,  but  the  exprearion  was  Imogen's. 
The  eyes,  which  seemed  to  meet  the  eyes 
of  every  one  who  looked  at  the  picture, 
were  wide  and  dark  with  anguish,  and 
the  beautiful  lips  were  parted  as  if  to  speak. 
And  every  line  of  the  white,  lovely  face 
seemed  to  radiate  innocence,  and  simple, 
womanly  dignity  and  grief. 

"  It  is  Selma's  features  that  touch  you," 
said  Humphrev,  quietly,  studying  his 
wife's  face  as  she  looked  at  the  picture. 
His  work  on  that  picture  had  been  his 
life  for  months  past,  and  he  dared  not  trust 
tiie  unconscious  criticism  which  Helen's 
face  conveyed.  But  Helen  shook  her 
head. 

'<Nol"  she  said.  ''It's  not  that  I 
don't  think  it's  quite  so  like  Selma  as  it 
was.  I  mean  she  isn't  quite  so  like  it 
somehow."  She  paused  a  moment,  look- 
ing into  the  pictured  face.  "She  is  so 
good,"  she  said,  softly,  and  sympathetically 
speakine  of  the  pictured  face,  as  though  it 
were  a  living  woman.  "  She  is  so  good, 
and  it's  so  dreadful  for  her." 

She  stood  a  moment  longer  and  then 
turned  away,  and  Humphrey  said : 

<'  It  is  getting  very  late,  Ne^" 

*'I  knowl"  she  said.  <*She  is  really 
coming.  She  says  she  was  so  late  last 
night  that  she  couldn't  get  up  this  morning. 
She  sent  a  note  down  to  the  theatre  in- 
stead of  going  to  rehearsal.  I'm  so  glad 
the  sittings  are  over,  Humphrey.  She 
has  been  tiresome  about  them  lately." 

"  You  forget  that  it  is  very  kind  of  her 
to  sit  to  me  at  all,"  remarked  Humphrey, 


Helen  laughed.  "I'm  always  forget- 
ting idl  kinds  of  things  about  her,"  she 
said,  and  then  her  smue  died  out  rather 
suddenly.  "I  feel  as  though  I  hardly 
knew  her,"  she  said,  with  a  little  sigh. 

Humphrey  made  no  answer;  he  was 
studying  his  picture  again,  but  this  time 
rather  absently.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  door  was  opened  with  a  quick,  im- 
perious touch  on  the  handle,  and  Selma 
came  in. 

Helen  had  said  that  she  felt  as  though 
she  hardly  knew  her  sister,  and  it  was 
not  strange  that  she  should  feel  so ;  Selma 
was  so  entirely  and  indescribably  altered 
that  only  the  features  of  the  Selma  of  two 
years  before  seemed  to  be  left  Her  eyes 
were  large  and  beautiful  as  ever,  but  the 
dreaming  youthftdness  was  gone,  and  they 
were  brilliant  and  eloquent  with  the  bril- 


liancy and  eloquence  which  is  conscious  of 
its  own  efifect;  the  lovely  mouth  waa 
lovely  still — lovelier,  some  people  thought, 
for  the  new  expression  into  which  the 
girlish  curves  had  subsided.  In  her 
carriage,  in  her  every  movement  and 
gesture  there  was  an  added  something 
which  separated  the  new  Selma  im- 
measurably from  the  old,  and  the  some- 
thing was  perhaps  a  gain ;  if  she  were  more 
self-conscious,  she  was  idso  more  finished 
and  perfect  in  manner.  But  in  her  face, 
lovely  as  it  was,  though  the  latent  power 
had  certainly  developed,  there  was  aa 
certainly  something  lost;  the  depth  and 
dignity  of  expression  which  shomd  have 
strengthened,  in  the  course  of  ttiat  deve- 
lopement,  had  nearly  disappeared.  She  was 
a  little  thinner,  and  she  was  looking  rather 
pale  and  dark  about  the  eyes  this  morning 
as  if  from  fatigue.  Miss  Selma  Malet  had 
been  for  nearly  two  years  one  of  "soeiety's  " 
most  distinguished  features,  and  there  were 
times  when  her  physical  strength  waa  tried 
by  her  life. 

"  I'm  late,  Humphrey,"  she  said,  eare- 
lessly,  as  she  went  up  to  the  fire  by  which 
Helen  was  sitting  and  held  out  to  the 
blaze  two  slender,  delicate  hands,  on  which 
were  some  beautiful  rings  in  these  days. 
'*  I'm  afraid  you've  been  waiting  for  me." 

"I'm  afraid  you  will  be  very  glad  to 
think  that  I  shsdl  not  have  to  ask  you  for 
another  setting,"  answered  Humphrey. 

"Bealiyt"  returned  Selma;  and  then, 
as  a  sound  from  upstairs  called  Helen  out 
of  the  room,  she  turned  and  moved  idly  to 
where  Humphrey  was  standing.  "  So  she 
is  nearly  finished,"  she  said,  looking  criti- 
cally at  the  picture;  "nearly  finished. 
Are  yon  under  the  impression  that  you 
have  painted — me,  Humphrey  t  " 

She  spoke  the  last  pronoun  with  a 
curious  emphasis,  proud,  laughing,  and 
serious,  and  she  looked  at  mm  as  she 
spoke  with  an  imperious  demand  whidi 
was  not  all  a£fected.  The  picture  was  in- 
tended for  the  Academy,  and  it  had  crimi- 
nated in  a  suggestion  made  towards  t£e 
close  of  the  last  season  that  Miss  Malet's 
portrait  must  be  in  next  year's  Exhibition. 
The  suggestion  had  been  eagerly  taken  up 
by  two  very  fashionable  portrait  painters ; 
but  Selma  had  said  no  to  both  of  them. 
Humphrey  should  paint  her,  she  dedared 
at  home.  Humphrey  should  paint  her  and 
become  the  fasnion;  and  Humphrey  had 
smiled  quietly  and  considered  ner  atten- 
tively as  he  said : 

"  I  am  not  a  portrait  painter,  Selma." 
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Selma,  however,  wai  not  aoeortomed  to 
haTing  her  word  gunsaidi  and  she  had 
apparently  let  her  heart  <m  having  her 
own  waj  in  tiib  ease. 

''Ncmiense,  Homphrey!"  ihe  laid. 
''Ton  hare  painted  me  heapi  of  times. 
Paint  me  in  oharaeter  if  yon  lika"  And 
Ounphrey,  with  hie  artiit  eyet  <m  the 
faee  and  figure  before  him,  liad  itlpn- 
lated  that  the  picture  mnat  be  painted 
after  his  own  faihi<m,  and  had  asked  her 
to  sit  to  him  as  Imogen — a  sabjeot  he 
had  long  had  in  Us  mind. 

He  looked  at  her  now  with  the  same 
attentive,  rather  sad,  expression  <m  liii 
faee  as  he  said : 

''Is  it  less  like,  yon  than  yon  ezpectedt" 

''My  dear  Humphrey/'  she  returned 
with  a  little  hmgh,  "it's  an  admirable 
pk^ore,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  great 
sneoess ;  bat  really  any  model  woold  have 
answered  the  purpose  qnite  as  well  as  I 
have  done;  and  one  of  the  regular  men 
n^gfat  as  well  have  painted  me,  for  any 
good  it  will  do  you  from  that  point  of 
view.    It  fan^  in  the  least  like  me." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  it  t "  he  asked, 
taking  np  his  palette  as  she  turned  away 
and  walked  to  the  raised  dai's.  She  stopped 
and  looked  back,  first  at  the  picture,  and 
then  into  a  long  looking-glass  let  into  the 
wall,  which  facM  her  as  she  stood.  She 
was  dressed  in  Imogen's  dress,  and  her 
beautiful  hair,  as  it  f dl  about  her,  was  the 
hair  tiiat  Humphrey  had  painted;  but 
tlMse  trifling  pofaits  of  similarity,  and  the 
superficial  l&eness  of  the  features,  seemed 
to  make  tiie  deeper  contrast  only  sharper. 
She  stood  a  moment,  looking  fiK>m  the 
glass  to  the  picture  and  back  again,  and  a 
faint  colour  came  to  her  cheeks. 

"  You  have  painted  a  different  woman," 
she  said,  and  then  she  turned  away  affain, 
and  posisd  herself  in  silence.  The  silenee 
lasted  a  long  time.  Humphrey  worked 
on,  growing  every  moment  more  absorbed, 
and  sometlmig  in  the  stillness,  or  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place,  seemed  to  depressSelma. 
She  sighed  a  little,  and  moved  restlessly. 

"  An  you  tired  I "  said  Humphrey. 

"A  little,"  she  answered,  absently. 
Then  rousing  herself,  she  said,  quickly: 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  Humphrsy.  Did  I 
fidget!  Is  that  better t"  There  was 
another  pause,  and  then  she  said :  "  I  am 
afraid  I  have  been  troublesome  abotit  the 
aittingp,  Humphrey ;  but  I  am  very  sorry 
that  this  is  the  last" 

"They  have  been  more  of  a  tie  than  you 
expected,  I  am  afraid." 


Selma  laughed. 

"  That  means,  I  suppose,  that  you  could 
wish  I  had  consideNd  them  more  of  a 
tie,"  she  said.  "Life  is  such  a  rush, 
Humphrey.  Last  season  hardly  seemed 
to  have  begun  before  it  was  over;  the 
summer  vanished  before  I  knew  the  season 
had  gone;  and  now  it's  March  before  I 
seem  to  be  well  settled  into  November. 
The  last  eighteen  months  have  gone  in  a 
Und  of  fiash." 

She  paused  a  moment^  but  Humphrey 
did  not  answer;  and  after  a  minute  or 
two  she  went  on,  with  another  little 
laugh: 

"  There  la  no  rush  about  you,  Humphrey. 
You've  no  idea  how  quiet  and  peacefm 
yon  seem  in  here,  or  how  soothing  the 
sittings  have  been.  I  am  verr  sorry  this 
is  the  last,"  she  repeated,  with  another 
sigh. 

"  Do  you  want  soothing,  Selma  t " 

"  Well,"  she  said,  with  a  gaiety  which 
was  perhaps  a  little  forced,  "  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  never  feel  the  need  except 
when  I  am  undergoing  the  process.  I 
become  conscious  then  that  it  is  a  very 
long  time  since  I  was  not  too  busy  to 
think;  but,  after  all,  idiat  would  one 
have  t  One  must  go  with  the  times ;  and 
it  is  hardly  for  me  to  quarrel  with  life, 
isitt" 

She  turned  to  him  as  she  spoke^  re- 
gardless of  her  pose  in  her  biillhmt  oon- 
sdousness  of  her  success,  and  instead  of' 
answering,  he  said,  quietly: 

"  Turn  your  head  to  the  right,  please." 
Then  as  she  obeyed  with  a  quick,  petulant 
movement,  "Thank  you,"  he  observed, 
and  painted  on  in  silence,  untQ  she  said, 
in  quite  a  different  tone  of  voice : 

"  Do  you  want  to  keep  me  long  to-day  t " 

"  How  long  can  you  give  me  I" 

Selma  hesitated. 

"  There  are  some  people  coming  to  tea," 
she  said.  "  And  I  have  to  dress,  you  see, 
WUl  another  half-hour  be  enou^f " 

"  Quite  enough,  thank  you.  Don't  wear 
yourself  out,  Selma,  before  the  season 
fairly  beghs." 

"And  don't  be  hte,  Sefana,  this  after- 
noon," said  Helen,  who  had  come  into  the 
room  in  time  to  hear  Selma's  last  meoh. 
"  Last  time  you  asked  people  to  tea  I  had 
to  talk  to  half-a-dozen  friends  of  yours  I 
didn't  know  at  all  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
and  we  none  of  us  enjoyed  ft." 

"Selma's  friends,"  as  she  called  some 
three-score  of  Selma's  society  acquaintances 
indiscriminately,  were  something  of  a  trial 
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to  Helen.  She  had  vaguely  onderBtood 
last  season  that  Sehna  was  a  great  sucoesa ; 
that  she  was  always  going  oat;  that  she 
knew  everybody,  and  that  evervbody 
knew  her;  and  she  had  taken  a  delmited 
pride  in  all  her  sister's  proceedings.  When 
Selma  said  carelessly  that  there  were 
''some  people"  who  would  like  to  call, 
she  had  assented  with  alacrity,  and  was 
rather  disappointed  at  first  that  Selma 
aUowcd  so  few  visitors.  *<I  can't  have 
yon  overwhelmed,  dear,"  she  had  said  to 
Helen.  And  before  very  long  Helen  found 
the  occasional  afternoons,  and  the  dozen 
or  so  of  people  who  came  to  them,  quite 
as  much  as  she  cared  for,  unfailmg  delight 
as  it  was  to  her  to  see  Selma  the  centre  of 
attention.  She  never  said  as  much,  even 
to  herself;  but  she  was  conscious  of  a 
secret  antipathy  to  "  Selma's  friends,"  one 
and  all.  ''They  make  her  seem  so  far 
away,"  she  said  to  herseli 

In  spite  of  Helen's  words  to  her  on  the 
subject  of  punctuality,  several  people  had 
arrived  that  afternoon  before  Selma  came 
downstairs.  Helen  was  talking  to  Julian 
Heriot,  who  came  very  occasionally  to 
Selma's  afternoons,  and  to  a  lady  as  to 
whose  name  she  was  entirely  in  the  dark, 
and  glancing  with  anxious  eyes  towards 
the  door,  sorUy  divided  between  dread  of 
the  appearance  of  more  "  people  "  and  hope 
of  the  appearance  of  Selma. 

''My  sister  has  been  sittbg  to  my 
husband  all  the  morning,"  she  said,  apolo- 
getically, as  her  fears  were  realised  and  she 
had  to  receive  Nora  Glynn,  a  pet  aversion 
of  hers.  "  She  will  be  here  in  a  moment, 
I  hope." 

And  then  to  her  inexpressible  relief  the 
door  opened  again,  and  she  subsided  be- 
hind the  tea-table  as  Selma's  entrance  took 
all  further  responsibility  off  her  handa 

Selma  was  evidently  quite  accustomed 
and  quite  prepared  to  talk  to  half-andozen 
people  at  once — or  rather  to  let  them  talk 
to  her,  for  Ae  did  not  exert  herself  in  the 
least  She  wore  one  of  the  frocks  which 
were  a  constant  source  of  admiration  to 
Helen  —  a  hybrid  between  fashion  and 
art,  in  which  she  looked  far  more  brilliantly 
beautiful  than  in  the  dress  in  whidii 
Humphrey  had  painted  her  as  Imogen. 
Her  self-possefision,  though  it  was  the  self- 
possession  of  self-consciousness  now,  was 
absolutely  perfect 

^  During  the  next  hour  Helen's  little  draw- 
ing-rocm  seemed  full  to  ovei  flowing,  though 
there  were  never  more  than  a  dosen  people 
at  a  time  in  it.    They  came  by  twos  and 


threes,  were  polite  even  to  the  verge  of 
patronage  to  the  mistress  of  the  housoi 
laughed  and  chatted  with  Selma  and  went 
away  again  to  be  replaced  by  others. 
Every  one  who  came  knew  every  one  else, 
every  one  who  came  was  easy  and  amiable 
with  the  consciousness  that  it  was  an  in- 
formal function  to  which  many  who  would 
have  liked  to  come,  did  not  come,  not 
being  invited. 

«  How  go  the  rehearsals.  Miss  Malet  t " 
asked  Julian  Heriot,  as  he  brought  her  a 
cup  of  tea  in  a  temporary  lull 

She  took  it  from  him  with  a  smile  of 
thanks.  "I  am  very  glad  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Heriot^"  she  said.  **I  thought  you 
did  not  mean  to  come.  Sit  down  and 
talk  to  me." 

He  did  not  take  the  chair  her  gesture 
indicated,  but  stood  looking  down  at  her 
as  he  said : 

"  Did  I  say  I  should  not  come  t  That 
was  very  rude  of  me." 

Selma  laughed,  a  pretty,  low,  musieal 
laugh,  which  was  as  new  in  her  as  the 
expression  of  her  eyes  as  she  looked  up  at 
him. 

"Tou  generally  are  rude,  in  a  quiet, 
sarcastic  way,  don't  you  know  t "  she  said. 
"One  is  so  used  to  it  from  you.  The 
rehearsals )  Oh,  they  are  dreadfully  tire- 
some." 

"  Don't  you  like  your  part  I "  enquired 
Nora  Glynn,  who  had  just  come  up  to  say 
good-bye. 

"  It  isn't  a  part,"  returned  Selma  with  a 
little  shrug  of  her  shoulders.  "  There's  one 
scene  with  which  I  suppose  I  must  try 
and  do  something,  but  reidly  I  haven't 
troubled  much  about  it  yet" 

"You've  been  busy  about  your  frocks,  I 
suppose,"  said  Miss  Glynn,  interestedly. 
"  I  hear  they  are  wonderfoL  But  what  a 
trouble  one  has  with  them  ! " 

Sehna  turned  a  serenely-surprised  face 
upon  the  other.  '*!  did  not  know  yon 
had  a  voice  in  the  matter,"  she  said.  "I 
thought  all  your  things  were  chosen  by 
the  management  Tes,  my  frocb  are 
rather  nice,  I  think,  and  I'm  fiiankful  to 
say  they  are  nearly  ready." 

Nora  Glynn  had  flushed  angrily  under 
Selma's  eyes,  and  she  held  out  her  hand 
to  say  good-bye. 

^'I'm  so  glad,"  she  said,  recovering  her- 
self valiantly.  *' Oh,  by-tibebye,  have  you 
heard  what  a  success  we  girl  in  America 
has  made  with  your  part  in  *  Shadows'! 
I  hear  it  is  quite  a  hit  Isn't  it  extra- 
ordinary 1    I  should  have  said  there  was 
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nothing  to  be  done  with  it  I    Good-bye, 
Mr.  Herioi.   Good-bye  again,  Miss  Malet." 

"  Shadows  "  was  the  play  which  had  ran 
all  through  the  last  season  at  John  Tyrrell's 
theatre.  Miss  Malet  bad  failed  to  do  any- 
thing in  it  bat  look  like  a  vision  of  perfect 
beanty ;  it  was  a  miserable  part,  erery  one 
had  said. 

As  Nora  Glynn  tamed  away,  Selma 
looked  ap  at  Heriot^  with  a  calm  little 
smile,  and  said : 

"How  she  enjoyed  telling  me  that! 
How  she  hates  me ! " 

*'Toa  were  rather  hard  on  her,"  an- 
swered Heriot,  laagUng. 

''Was  II"  retorned  Selma,  echoing  his 
laagh.  "WeU,  her  airs  are  really  in- 
sofierable,  and  either  she  gets  worse  or  I 
get  less  tolerant.  I  am  constantly  obliged 
to  try  and  extingaish  her." 

"If  it  is  not  too  rade  a  thing  to  say,  yoar 
words  suggest  the  qaestion :  Why  does 
one  meet  her  here  t " 

'*  Why  f  Ah,  the  reasons  are  feminine, 
Mr.  Heriot,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
translate  them.  Bat  what  about  'Shadows,' 
really  I  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  the 
Americans  have  extracted  anything  from 
Maiiet" 

Her  Toice  was  a  little  piqued  under  the 
laugh  with  which  she  spoke,  and  Heriot 
looked  at  her  curiously  as  he  said  : 

"  It's  a  peculiarly  American  talent,  isn't 
it,  the  talent  for  'striking  oil'  in  unex- 
pected plaoes  f " 

"But has  she  really  r* 

"  So  they  say,"  he  answered,  carelessly. 

Then  there  was  another  influx  of 
people,  and  Selma  rose  and  went  to  re- 
eeiye  them.  She  was  talking  to  the  new- 
comers, and  saying  good-bye  to  some  who 
were  going  away,  standing,  laughing  and 
talking,  in  the  centre  of  the  group  when 
the  door  opened  again,  and  a  man  came  in 
alone.  The  servant's  announcement  fell 
unheeded.  Helen  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  Selma's  back  was  towards 
the  door.  The  newcomer  was  standing 
hesitaiiog*as  though  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take, when  Selma  turned,  quite  suddenly 
and  unaccountably,  and  saw  him.  With 
a  little  gesture  of  apology  she  left  the 
group  of  which  she  was  the  centre,  and 
went  towards  him,  her  most  brilliant, 
gracious,  and  self-possessed  self. 

*'  Ah,  Roger,"  she  said,  "  how  do  you 
do  1    Tou  will  find  Helen  over  there." 

She  had  turned  away  again  before  he 
could  answer,  and  Roger  Cornish  crossed 
the  room  to  Helen. 


"  I  didn't  know  you  had  a  party,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I'm  awfuUy  sorry, 
Helen." 

"It's  not  a  party,"  returoed  Helen,  in 
the  same  tone,  moving  with  him  to  the 
tea-table.  "They  are  a  few  of  Sekna's 
friends.    How  is  baby  I" 

"7ery  seedy/'  answered  baby's  father, 
despondently  enoueh.  "Thafs  what  I 
came  to  see  you  about,  Helen.  Mervyn 
wants  you  to  go  and  see  her  to-morrow. 
She's  dreadfully  anxious,  Helen." 

Mervyn  and  Roger  had  been  married 
very  shortly  after  their  engagement,  and 
the  tiny  specimen  of  humanity,  which  was 
now  nearly  six  months  old,  had  been  an 
anxiety  for  all  his  little  Ufe,  and  his  very 
frailty  seemed  to  make  him  the  centre  of 
the  universe  to  Us  &ther  and  mother. 
Roger's  tenderaess  for  his  little  son,  so 
like  his  tenderness  for  his  little  wife,  was 
always  half-amusing  and  half-pathetic  to 
Helen,  and  she  answered,  cheerily : 

"  You  are  dreadfully  anxious  too,  poor 
old  boy.     Yoti  are  looking  quite  thin  I " 

Roger  Oornish  was  certainly  thinner; 
but  his  face  was  the  better  for  it.  The 
air  of  strength  and  capability  which  had 
always  pervaded  it,  had  grown  with  time, 
and  his  blue  eyes  were  deeper  and  steadier, 
though  they  had  lost  nothing  of  their  old 
simple  directness.  They  were  rather 
haggard  to-day,  and  he  smiled  as  Helen 
spoke  ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  answer 
her,  Selma,  whose  guests  had  nearly  all 
departed,  came  up  to  the  table  with  a  late 
arrival — John  TyrrelL 

"  Give  Mr.  Tyrrell  a  nice  cup  of  tea, 
Helen,"  she  said.  "He  has  come  from 
the  theatre,  and  he  is  tired.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  have  come  to  scold  me," 
turning  to  Tyrrell  with  a  little  laugh, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  Helen ;  "  and  I 
wish  to  propitiate  you." 

"  I'm  glad  you  know  you  deserve  to  be 
scolded,"  he  answered,  lightly.  "  Why  did 
you  not  come  to  the  rehearsal  1 " 

"  Because  I  was  otherwise  occupied,"  re- 
turned Selma,  daringly.  "  Oh,  Roger,  are 
you  going!  How  is  Mervyn  1  Not  very 
strong !  Ob,  I  am  sorry.  Give  her  my 
love,  please ;  I  wish  I  could  make  time  to 
come  and  see  her.    Gtood-bye." 

She  shook  hands  with  him,  and  then,  as 
he  and  Helen  left  the  room  together, 
leaving  her  alone  with  Tyrrell,  she  turned 
to  the  latter,  and  said  : 

"  Come  and  sit  in  tlus  nice  managerial- 
looking  chfdr ;  I  will  bring  you  your  tea, 
which  is  what  I  would  do  for  no  one  else. 
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la  anything; wrong  at  the  theatre  t    You 
don't  look  pleased." 

"Tour  fancy,  I  aianre  yon,"  he  said, 
quiokly,  obeylnff  her  half-imperioos,  half- 
appealing  mandate,  and  takmR  her  cap 
from  her  hand.  ''Who  woold  not  be 
more  than  pleased  in  my  place  t " 

Sehna  laughed,  and  turned  away. 

''I  wiah  yon  wouldn't  tease  me  sol" 
she  said,  and  then  there  was  a  pause  and 
Tyrrell  looked  at  her  reflectiyely. 

The  two  years  that  were  gone  had  been 
to  John  Tyrrell  on  the  whole  as  unsatis- 
factory as  any  two  years  he  had  ever 
si>eni  Two  years  ago  he  had  prophesied 
within  himself  two  things  of  Selma, 
reasoning  from  what  he  believed  to  be  her 
feeling  as  to  Boger  Cornish  and  his  en- 
gagement to  Mervyn  Dallas.  He  had 
prophesied,  firstly,  that  she  would  be 
ready  to  marry  any  man  who  might  offer 
himself;  and,  secondly,  that  she  would  throw 
herself,  heart  and  soul,  into  a  society  life. 
As  to  his  first  theory,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  own  himself  entirely  in  the  wrong. 
Selma  had  not  only  shown  no  signs  of 
desiring  to  many,  but  she  had  shown  very 
unmistakeable  rigns  of  intending  not  to 
many;  and  Tyrrell  had  temporarily 
bowMl  to  what  he  called  the  contrariety 
of  womea  But  even  this  falsification  of 
his  first  theory  had  not  thrown  him  so 
entirely  out  in  his  calculations  as  had  the 
realisation  of  the  second.  Selma  had 
taken  to  a  society  life  indeed,  but  she  had 
taken  to  it  with  adasb,  and  brilliancy,  and 
a  success  which  seemed  to  carry  her  com- 
pletely out  of  his  reach  as  she  had  neyer 
been  before.  Tyrrell  was  far  too  keen 
to  think  of  pitting  himself  against  the 
Intoxicating  rush  and  excitement  of  a 
first  season  —  and  such  a  first  season. 
He  had  stood  aside  as  it  were  with  his  most 
cynical  smile,  contenting  himself  with  tiie 
conviction  Uiat,  though  there  were  a 
dozen  men  making  love  to  her,  she  was 
far  too  deeply  absorbed  in  herself  and 
her  new  position  to  listen  to  any  one  of 
them.  Me  was  satiefied  to  see  that  Uieir 
old  relations  as  master  and  pupil  never 
died  out  of  her  remembrance,  and  that  her 
manner,  increasingly  wilful  and  imperious  as 
it  was,  differed  dutinctly  from  her  manner 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  beautiful 
Miss  Malet  became  always  Selma  with 
him. 

But  with  every  month  of  restraint,  with 
every  additional  obstacle,  his  determination 
to  make  her  his  wife  had  strengthened. 
Not  only  was  the  brilliant  and  popular 


woman  of  to-day  infinitely  better  worth 
havinff  than  the  girl  of  two  years  ago,  but 
he  had  studied  the  position,  and  planned 
out  his  moves  until  his  credit  with  himself 
as  a  diplomatist  was  at  stake. 

With  the  beginnins  of  the  second 
winter,  he  had  come  bacx  to  town  thinking 
that  now,  when  the  first  excitement  was 
over  for  her.  Us  first  move  must  be  made. 
But  Tyrrell  was  not  a  man  to  risk  a 
refusal  in  any  case,  and  he  knew,  more- 
over, that  the  old  friendly  relations 
between  them  once  broken,  his  game 
would  be  infinitely  more  difficult  to  play. 
For  four  months  now,  therefore,  he  had 
been  feeling  his  way,  and  he  was  perfectly 
well  aware  that  he  had  not  even  made  a 
start.  At  every  turn  he  was  baffled  by 
the  very  fact  on  which  he  had  congratulated 
himself  during  the  previous  season,  the 
fact  that  Selma  never  forgot  that  he  wae, 
as  she  had  once  called  him,  **  her  oldeat 
friend." 

As  he  sat  now  in  the  ''managerial  chair  ** 
lookine  at  the  graceful  figure  turned  away 
from  him  towards  the  fire,  he  was  de- 
liberately reviewing  the  position,  and  he 
moved  slightly  as  though  recalling  him- 
self to  the  actual  moment  as  Selma  said, 
UghUy: 

"  Is  there  any  news  1 " 

She  took  a  fire-screen  from  the  mantel- 
piece, and  sat  down  in  a  low  chafr. 

"Allison  has  sent  in  his  notice." 

"Beallyt"  commented  Selma,  calmly, 
though  she  coloured  a  little  as  he  watched 
her. 

The  man  alluded  to  had  been  a  promi- 
nent member  of  Tyrrell's  company;  a  young 
man  who  had  been  talked  of  as  a  very 
rising  young  actor. 

"  He  is  going  out  to  Australia." 

"Eeallyt" 

"Don't  you  feel  a  little  guilty,  may  I 
askt" 

Selma  turned  to  him  with  a  quick  move- 
ment, half  petulant,  half  deprecating. 

"  I  knew  you  were  going  to  be  angry 
with  me  about  that  very  foolish  young 
man,"  she  exclaimed.  "I  think  it's  very 
unkind  of  you,  Mr.  Tyrrell.  I  couldn't 
tell  that  he  would  be  so  silly,  and  I 
couldn't  accept  him  to  prevent  his  goiuj 
to  Australia,  I  suppose.  I  dare  say  he'I 
get  on  very  well  in  Australia." 

"  I'm  not  angry,"  answered  TyrreUi  with 
a  tone  in  his  voice  that  Selma  did  not 
understand.  "  I've  told  you  several  times 
that  I've  no  right  to  be  angry  with  you — 
no  more  right  than  any  other  man." 
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Sehnft  leant  forward  and  amiled  up  into 
hif  iaoe.  *'And  Tve  told  70a  as  often 
that  I  give  yon  the  right/'  she  aaid,  im- 
perionalj.  «  Ton  think  I  don't  pay  mnch 
attention  to  what  yon  say;  perhapi  I 
don\  Ton  tUnk  I'm  apoilt;  perhapi  I 
am.  Bat  I  like  to  think  that  there  i« 
■ome  one  who  will  tell  me  disagreeable 
trntha  atfll.  though  I  know  it's  an  odd 
tasta  I  like  to  remember  that  yon  knew 
me  when  I  was  little,  and  I  don't  think 
it's  patfent  of  you  to  giye  me  op  because 
I  don't  quite  please  you." 

Tyrrell's  oigarette-case  was  emp^  when 
he  went  to  bed  that  night,  and  he  had 
spoit  two  hours  in  hard  uiought.  Caution 
and  patience  have  both  thdr  limits,  and 
he  belieTed  that  those  limits  were  now 
leaehed.  The  first  and  essential  point  to 
be  gained  was  that  Selma  should,  without 
being  startled  or  disturbed,  be  brought  to 
think  of  him,  howeyer  remotely,  in  the 
light  of  a  possible  lovei;  The  idea  must 
be  suggested  to  her  very  sradually — so 
long  as  it  was  not  suggested  by  himself 
she  might  even  smile  at  it  if  she  liked,  at 
first — but  it  must  perrade  her  life  little  by 
Uttle  untfl  it  became  as  familiar  to  her  as 
It  was  now  undreamed  of,  as  natural  as 
the  air  she  breathed. 

When  he  left  his  study  at  last^  the  fire 
was  out  and  he  shivered  sUghtly.  But  the 
policy  of  inaction  had  had  its  day,  and  his 
plan  of  campaign  was  arranged. 


CK)NGERNING   SOME   MORE 
GEORGIAN  DINNERS. 

GoLDSMirH^mmortal  Oliver,  whom  all 
of  us  love — enjoyed  a  singularly  wide  ex- 
perience of  dinners,  from  the  lean  meals 
which  barely  kept  body  and  soul  together 
durinff  his  studentship  at  Edinburgh,  when 
ha  and  two  other  medical  aspirants  lived 
for  a  whole  week  on  a  single  loin  of  mutton 
-—a  brandered  chop  on  the  one  day,  a  fried 
steak  on  another,  chops  with  onion  sauce 
on  a  tUrd,  and  so  on  until  all  the  meat 
was  consumed,  and  the  seventh  day's  broth 
was  tdade  out  of  the  bones — to  that  palmier 
time  when  he  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the 
well-fdmlshed  tables  of  Beauderk,  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Thrale. 

In  Gkeen  i^bour  Court  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  he  often  went  without  a 
dinner,  and  ndght  have  exclaimed,  like 
the  Rcnnan  Emperor,  <*Perdidi  diem" ;  and 
still  more  often  dined  on  such  scrannel  fare 
as  a  couple  of  herrings  or  a  basin  of  soup. 


But  when  he  removed  to  Wine  Office 
Court,  he  had  risen  in  the  world,  and 
could  allow  himself  a  larger  supply  of 
"creature  comforts";  could  even  invite 
Dr.  Johnson  to  dine  (or  sup)  with  him. 
It  was  then  that  he  became  a  diner-out. 
Dining  witii  the  bookseller  Davis,  he  was 
introduced  to  Dodsley,  the  publisher  and 
poetaster,  and  to  "Bozzy,"  as  yet  un- 
known in  the  world  of  London.  '*  Stranse 
enough  the  dinner  must  have  beea  As 
Goldsmith  discussed  poetry  ?dth  Dodsley, 
Daviii  mouthing  his  words  and  rolling  Ids 
head  at  Boswell,  delighted  that  eager  and 
social  gentleman  with  imitations  of 
Johnson;  while,  as  the  bottie  emptied 
itself  more  fireely,  sudden  loquacity,  con- 
ceited coxcombry,  and  officious  airs  of 
consequence,  came  as  freely  pouring  forth 
from  the  youthful  Scot." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Goldsmith 
was  nothing  of  a  gastronome.  He  could 
relish  a  gc^  dinner,  no  doubt;  but  he 
could  also  rdish  a  dfamer  at  Highbury 
Bam — twopence  per  head  for  two  dishes 
and  pastry,  indu jmg  a  penny  to  the  waiter  I 
Probablv  his  imagination  never  rose  above 
the  level  of  the  bill  of  fare  which  Sqube 
Hardcastle,  inl*'She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
puts  before  Young  Marlow  and  Hastings, 
who  have  been  misled  into  taking  tine. 
Squire's  house  for  an  inn.  '*  For  the  first 
course,  at  the  top,  a  pig  and  prune  sauce ; 
at  the  bottom,  a  calf's  tonsue  and  brains ; 
item,  a  pork  pie,  a  boiled  rabbit  and 
sausages,  a  florentine,  a  shaking  pudding, 
and  a  dish  of  taffety  cream."  No  doubt, 
Goldsmith,  like  Hastings,  even  in  the  pre- 
sence of  "  a  green  and  yellow  dinner  at  the 
French  AmbasMMlor's  table,"  would  have 
said  in  Us  heart  of  hearts,  "  I'm  for  plain 
eating  1"  We  may  doubt  whether  even 
at  the  wealthy  Streatham  brewer's,  Mr. 
Thrale,  ^e  menu  was  often  more  refined. 
The  middle-class  Englishman  in  those  days 
had  a  holy  horror  of  "kickshaws"  and 
"  made  dishes,"  and  regarded  it  as  part  of 
the  duty  of  a  patriotic  citizen  to  feed  upon 
"joints"  and  "puddings,"  witii  a  Uttie 
fish,  and  occasionally  a  head  of  game. 
The  prejudice  was  shared  by  the  country 
squires  and  parsons;  and  only  a  few  of 
the  higher  aristocracy  cultivated  what 
may  be  called  the  ethics  of  the  cuisine. 

That  was  a  memorable  dinner  siven  by 
Boswell  at  inB  rooms  in  Old  Bond  Street, 
one  day  in  October,  1769,  when  his  guests 
consisted  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Johnson, 
Garrick,  Goldsmith,  Murphy,  Bickerstaff, 
and  Tom  Davies.    Beynolds  keeping  the 
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company  waiting,  Goldsmith,  **to  divert 
the  tedions  minutes,  stnitted  abont  in  a 
new  suit  of  ratteen,  lined  with  satin,  and 
silk  stocking  breeches,  made  for  him  by 
that  most  long-sofferfaig  of  tailors,  Mr. 
William  FUby."  How  wittily  and 
pleasantly  the  party  taJked,  after  dinner, 
may  be  read  in  BoswelL  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Goldsmith  so  happily  said : 
*' There  is  no  arguing  with  Jolmson;  for 
when  his  pistol  nSsses  fire,  he  Imooks  you 
down  with  the  butt -end  of  it;"  and 
praised  Pope's  character  of  Addison  as 
showing  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart. 

Li  his  delightfnUy  easy  piece  of 
humour,  *<The  Haunch  of  Venison," 
(Goldsmith  lets  us  into  the  knowledge  of 
a  middle^class  dinner,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  given  by  an  acquaintance  at  Mile 
End.  Fried  liver  and  bacon  at  the  top, 
tripe  at  Uie  bottom;  and  spinach  at  the 
sides,  with  ^'pudding  made  hot."  In  the 
middle  a  venison  pasty  should  have  figured; 
but,  alasl  the  baker  to  whom  tiie  pasty 
had  been  carried,  crust  and  aU,  had 
neglected  his  solemn  trust : 

And  BO  it  fell  out,  for  that  negligent  sloven 
H*d  Bhut  out  the  pastry  in  shutting  his  oven. 

Then  there  was  that  first  Academy 
dinner — that  annual  feast  of  Art,  Letters, 
and  Statesmanship,  of  Bank  and  Wealth, 
established  in  a  felicitous  hour  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  —  at  which  Goldsmith 
took  occasion  to  praise  "the  marvellous 
treasure  of  ancient  poems"  which  the  un- 
fortunate Chattexton,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Bowley,  had  poured  out  upon  an  un- 
heeding public,  and  made  known  the 
^oung  poet's  suicide  in  an  obscure  street 
in  London — to  the  great  surprise  and 
concern  of  the  man  who  had  neglected 
him,  Horace  Walpole.  There  was  also 
that  dinner  before  the  first  performance 
of  *'She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  when  the 
poor,  anxious  dramatist  could  hardlv 
speak  a  word,  and  was  so  choked  with 
conflicting  emotions  that  he  was  unable 
to  swallow  a  mouthful;  and  that  jovial 
dinner  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  when 
Johnson  and  Boswell  were  fellow  guests, 
and  ''Goldy,"  after  moralisbg  on  the 
effect  of  lunry  in  enervating  a  people, 
and  maintaining  a  discussion  with  Johnson, 
sang  a  couple  of  songs,  one  of  them  being 
Tony  Lumpkin's  song  of  *'  The  Three  Jolly 
Pigeons." 

From  Gbldsmith  I  naturally  pass  to 
David    Garrick,    who    belonged    to    the 


same  brilliant  company,  and  whoae  social 
qualities  were  not  less  admired  by  his 
contemporaries  than  his  genius  as  an 
actor.  His  easy  wit,  liis  savoir  vivre, 
his  gay  espiiglerie  —  one  readily  Ms 
into  the  use  of  French  words  when 
speaking  of  a  character  with  so  much  of 
^e  French  vlvadty  and  polish  about 
it  —  liis  fine  temper,  and  his  oonvers- 
ableness,  made  hun  the  most  delightful 
of  companions  at  the  dinner-table,  where 
he  shone  equally  as  host  or  giMst.  A 
man  with  such  rare  tdenta  for  society 
(and  so  great  a  love  of  it)  was  necessarily 
in  oonstant  demand;  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  never  felt  happier  than  when 
among  his  old  friends  of  <*The  Olub"— 
Johnson,  Beauclerk,  Beynolds,  Murphy, 
Gh)ldsmith,  Bennet  Langton,  Cumberland. 
Yet  these  men  met  eiush  oUier  so  fre- 
quently, and  under  such  similar  conditions, 
that  one  wonders  they  never  found  a 
certain  monotony  in  their  intercourse. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  turtle  dinner 
ftiven  by  Lord  Sandwich,  the  "Jemmy 
Twitcher"  of  contemporary  lampoons,  at 
Hampton  Greea  A  present  of  a  fine 
turtle  had  been  made  to  him  by  Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Hughes,  who  had  brought  it 
from  Ascension  Island,  and  Lord  Sand- 
wich sent  to  London  for  a  cook  to  dress 
it.  The  guests  were  the  leading  persons 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  Gkmck  was 
among  them.  The  turtle  was  much  en- 
joyed, both  calipash  and  calipee;  and 
there  was  much  lively  talk,  a  pleasant 
evening  concluding  pleasantly  with  some 
dramatic  recitations  by  the  great  actor. 
Miss  Bay,  soon  afterwards  shot  by  her 
mad  clerical  lover,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hackman, 
was  present  at  this  occasion. 

Garrick's  own  dinners  at  Hampton  were 
model  entertainments.  There  was  good 
cheer,  good  wine,  and  good  conversation ; 
for  Us  was  a  conversational  age  when 
Englishmen  seem  to  have  talked  better 
than  ever  before  or  since.  Horace 
Walpole  was  at  one  of  these  parties,  **  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  and  Lady  Boch- 
ford,  LadyHoldemess,  the  crooked  Mostyn, 
and  Debun,  the  Spanish  minister;  two 
Nugents,of  which  one  is  Lord  Chamberlain, 
the  other  Groom  of  the  Stole;  and  the 
wife  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  This  Is  being 
'sur  un  assez  bon  ton'  for  a  plajrer." 
Another  turtle  dinner  came  off  at  Garnck'e 
villa,  the  "pl^  de  resistance "  being 
furnished  by  Burke,  who  wrote:  "I  send 
you  a  late  turtle,  a  *  rosa  sora,'  as  good  for 
the    palate  as   the  other  for  the  nose. 
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Tour  trae  epiooreans  are  of  opinion,  you 
know,  that  it  oontains  in  itsel!  aU  kinds 
of  fleah,  fish,  and  fowl  It  is  therefore  a 
didi  fit  for  one  who  ean  represent  all  the 
solidity  of  flesh,  the  yolatility  of  fowl,  and 
die  oddity  of  fish."  Gorrick's  art  as  a 
mimie  was  often  ezendsed  at  the  Hampton 
dinners.  Thns^  he  wonld  give  what  he 
called  *'  his  rombo,"  and  leaninff  on  the  back 
of  Us  ehair,  would  represent  m  the  phases 
of  drunkenness  with  wonderful  effect,  firom 
die  first  burst  of  noisy  hOarity  to  the  last 
stare  of  yacuous  imbecility.  Was  the 
pwformance  intended  as  a  warning  to  his 
guests  not  to  pass  beyond  the  cup  of 
moderation  t  At  all  events,  Ghurrick  in 
society  was  inimitable, — 

A  merrier  man 
^ntfain  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  nerer  spent  an  hoar's  talk  withaL 

Gbrriek  naturally  reminds  one  of  Foote, 
who  so  mercilessly  quizzed  him. 

Samud  Foote,  dramatist,  actor,  mimic, 
was  also  a  ready  wit  and  a  genial  table- 
fellow.  At  one  of  his  dinner-parties  when 
Oarrick  was  preeenti  a  somewhat  pompous 
amiounoement  was  made  of  "  Mr.  Gurrick's 
serranta"  '<0h,  let  them  wait,"  cried 
Foote ;  adding  in  a  stage  whisper,  "  but, 
Jamee,  be  sure  you  Iocs  up  the  pantry,** 
an  alluBion  to  Garrick's  supposed  parsi- 
monioafl  housekeeping  which  the  rest  of 
the  eompany  duly  appreciated,  though 
nowadays,  I  ftncy,  we  should  think  such  a 
speech  offensive. 

Dining  with  Lord  Stormont,  who  was 
rsally  as  penurious  as  G«rriok  was  said  to 
be,  Foote  observed  that  the  wine  was  sent 
round  in  the  smallest  of  decanters  to  be 
poured  into  the  smallest  of  glasses.  The 
host  meanwhile  expatiated  on  its  fine 
flavour  and  great  age. 

"lis  very  little  of  its  age,"  said  Foote, 
holding  up  the  tiny  glass. 

One  day,  when  he  was  dining  at  Sir 
Francis  Delaval's,  a  guest,  excited  by  the 
wine,  endeavoured  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon 
him  for  his  habit  of  mimicry. 

•'Why,  what  would  you  have!"  said 
Foote,  good-humouredly ;  "of  course  I 
take  all  my  friends  off,  but  I  serve  them  no 
more  than  myself.    I  take  myself  ofL" 

<<Gadso,"  exclaimed  the  other,  '*  that  I 
should  like  to  see." 

Foote  seized  his  hat^  bowed,  and  took 
himself  off  immediately. 

In  his  drama  of  "  The  Patron  "  occurs  a 
reference  to  the  great  civic  delicacy,  which 
for  so  many  years  has  been  a  standing 
joke  against  corporations,  and  a  standing 


dish  at  their  banquets.  Sir  Poter  Pepper- 
pot^  a  West  Indian  merchant,  proposes  to 
send  a  couple  of  turtles  to  his  Yorkshire 
borough. 

"What,"  says  his  friend  Younger, 
'*have  the  provincials  a  relish  for  a  turtle  t " 

"  Sir,"  replies  Sir  Peter,  '<  it  is  amazing 
how  this  eountry  improves  in  turtle  ana 
turnpikes;  to  which,  give  me  leave  to 
say,  we,  from  our  part  of  the  world,  have 
not  a  little  contributed.  Why,  formerly, 
sir,  a  brace  of  bucks  on  the  mayor's  annual 
day  was  thought  a  pretty  moderate 
blessing.  But  we,  sir,  have  polished  their 
palates.  Why,  sir,  not  the  meanest  mem- 
ber in  my  corporation  but  can  distinguish 
the  pash  from  the  pee.  Ay,  and  sever 
the  green  from  the  shell  with  the  skill  of 
the  ablest  anatomiit." 

«  And  are  they  fond  of  it  t " 

<'0h,  that  the  consumption  will  tell 
you.  The  stated  allowance  is  six  pounds 
to  an  alderman,  five  to  each  of  their  wives. 
The  mayor,  recorder,  and  rector  are  per- 
mitted to  eat  as  much  as  they  please." 

Johnson^s  sketch  of  our  humorist  is 
eminently  good-natured.  "The  first  time 
I  was  in  company  with  Foote,"  he  says, 
'^was  at  Fitzherbert's.  Having  no  good 
opinion  of  the  fellow,  I  was  resolved  not 
to  be  pleased;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
please  a  man  against  his  will  I  went  on 
eating  my  dinner  pretty  sullenly,  aff^sting 
not  to  mind  him ;  but  tiie  dog  was  so  very 
comical,  that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down 
my  knife  and  fork,  throw  myself  back 
upon  my  chair,  and  fairly  laugh  it  out 
Oh,  sir,  he  was  irresistible !  He  upon  one 
occasion  experienced  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  efficacy  of  his  powers  of  enter- 
taining. Amongst  the  many  and  various 
modes  which  he  tried  of  getting  money, 
he  became  a  partner  with  a  small-beer 
brewer,  and  he  was  to  have  a  share  of  the 
profits  for  procuring  customers  amongst  his 
numerous  acquaintance.  Fitzherbert  was 
one  who  took  his  small-beer ;  but  it  was 
so  bad  that  the  servants  resolved  not  to 
drink  it  They  were  at  some  loss  how  to 
notify  their  resolution,  being  afraid  of  of- 
fending their  master,  who  they  knew  liked 
Foote  much  as  a  companion.  At  last  they 
fixed  upon  a  little  black  boy  to  deliver 
their  remonstrance ;  he  was  to  inform  Mr. 
Fitzherbert,  in  all  their  names,  upon  a 
certain  day,  that  they  would  drink  Foote's 
small-beer  no  longer.  Oa  that  day  Foote 
happened  to  dine  at  Fitzherbert's,  and  this 
boy  served  at  table ;  he  wa9  so  delighted 
with  Foote's  stories,  and  merriment,  and 
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grimaoe,  that  when  he  went  downttabs  he 
told  them,  '  This  ii  the  finest  man  I  hare 
•  ever  seen.  I  will  not  deliver  yoor  messagOi 
I  will  drink  his  smaU-beer.' " 

(3eorge  Selwyn  most  not  be  forgotten 
among  the  diner»-oat  of  this  period.  <  He 
is  remembered  by  the  good  thii^  he 
»said — almost  as  nnmeroas  as  the  good 
things  he  swaUowed — and  by  his  singular 
!  propensity  for  witnessing  death  scenesi 
tpnblic  exeootions,  and  other  repnlsiye 
islghts. 

t  His  bons-mots  are  only  too  familiar. 
.Everybody  knows  that  when  one. of  the 
waiters  at  Arthur's  had  been  oommitted 
to  Newgate  for  felony,  Selwyn  cynically 
exclaimedi  **  What  a  horrid  idea  he  will 
give  of  ns  to  the  people  in  Newgate  1  ** 
iWhen  a  man  named  Oharles  Fax.  had 
•been  hung  at-  Tyburn,  and  the  young 
Whig  statesman  enquired  of  Selwyn 
wheUier  he  had  attended  the  execution, 
he  replied,  '*No  3  I  make  a  point  of  never 
frequenting  rehearsals."  When  the  beau- 
tiful Lady  Coventry,  one  of  the  famous 
Mtu  Gunnings,  showed  him  a  splendid  new 
dress,  covert  with  large  silver  spangles, 
each  as  big  as  a  shilling,  he  said,  <<  Why, 
my  lady,  you  will  be  change  for  a  guinea^" 
On  one  occasion  being  a  passenger  in 
a  stage-coach,  and  much  bored  by  a 
fellow  traveller,  who,  imagining  from  his 
appearance  he  was  iU,  kept  asUng  about 
his  health,  "How  are  you  now,  sirt" 
he  at  last  snapped  out,  ''Very  well,  I 
thank  you;  and  I  mean  to  continue  so 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey." 

Selwyn  was  at  dinner  one  day,  where 
among  the  company  was  James  Bruce,  the 
Abyssinian  explorer,  whose  report  of  his 
discoveries  was  received  with  considerable 
incredulity  by  his  contemporaries,  though 
their  autlienticity  has  since  been  estab- 
Ushed.  Being  asked  what  musical  instru- 
ments were  UMd  in  Abyssiniai  Bruce,  after 
a  moment^s  hesitation,  answered,  "  I  think 
tl  saw  one  lyre  there."  "Yes,"  whispered 
Selwyn,  to  his  next-door  neighbour,  "and 
there  is  one  less  since  he  left  the  country." 
-^But  this,  in  truth,  is  an  old  joke,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  Elizabethan  jest-books, 
while  it  has  been  versified  by  G^rge 
Cohnaa 

Selwyn  was  one  of  the  party  who  dined 
at  stated  periods  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and 
constituted  what  Walpole  styled  his  out-of- 
town  party.  The  others  were  "Gilly" 
(Geom  James)  Williams,  Dick  Edgcombe, 
and  Walpole  himself. 

One  of  Selwyn's  acquaintances  was  the 


notorious  Duke  of  Qaeensb«nry,  "  Old  Q,** 
as  he  was  popularly  called,  a  voluptuary 
whose  life  was  one  proknged  UMlulgence 
in  sensual  pleasures.  At  his  house  in 
Piccadilly,  and  his  villa  in  BiAmond,  he 
assembled,  at  his  splendid  dinner'-taUe,  aU 
the  most  distingui^ied  of  his  contenipora^ 
ries,  for  hismannenwere  noble  and  polished, 
imd  his  conversation,  always  entertainiafL 
revealed  a  strong  and  manly  intellect^  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  humanity,  or  «t 
least  of  its  worse  aspects.  Wilberfcareeb 
when  a  young  man,  duied  with  the  Doko 
at  Bifhmond.  "I  always  observe,"  ha 
writes,  "that  the  owners  of  your  grand 
houses  have  some  snug  oomer  in  which 
they  are  glad  to  shelter  themselves  from 
their  own  magnfficence.  I  remember 
dining,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  witii 
the  Duke  of  Qoeensberry,  at  his  BIchmond 
villa.  The  party  was  very  small  and 
select  Pitt,  Lord  and  Lady  Chatham,  the 
Duchess  of  Grordon,  and  George  Selwyn — 
who  lived  for  society,  and  continued  in  it 
till  he  looked  really  like  the  wax-work 
figure  of  a  corpse  —  were  amongst  the 
guests.  We  dined  early,  that  some  of  oar 
party  might  be  ready  to  attend  the  Opera. 
The  dinner  was  sumptuous,  the  views  fn»a 
the  villa  quite  enchanting,  and  the  Thames 
in  all  its  glory ;  but  the  Duke  looked  on 
with  indifference.  'What  is  there,'  he 
said,  'to  make  so  much  of  in  the  Thamea  I 
I  am  quite  tired  of  it.  There  it  goes^  flow, 
flow,  flow,  always  the  same.' " 

And  now  room  for  Sir  Joshua  BeynoldB, 
one  of  the  shiniog  lights  in  the  Georgian 
firmament.  Allan  Gunningham,  who  loses 
no  opportunity  of  depreciating  this  great 
artist  and  most  amiable  man,  insinuatea 
that  his  table  was  scantily  supplied  out  of 
sheer  parsimony.  But  Northcote  explains 
that  Sir  Joshua  would  invite  a  certain 
number  of  guests,  and  order  dinner  to  be 
prepared  accordingly;  and  then^  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  two  or  three  other 
persons  would  drop  in,  and  he  would  aay  : 
"I  have  got  So-and-so  coming  to  dinnw;  mil 
you  join  ust  "  which  they  would  only  loo 
readily  consent  to  da  The  consequence 
was,  there  were  sometimes  more  guests 
than  covers ;  but  nobody  complained,  nor 
was  unwilling  to  come  again.  "If  Sir 
Joshua  had  really  grudged  his  guests,"  saya 
Northoote,  "  they  would  not  have  repeated 
their  viuts,  and  there  would  have  been 
plenty  of  wine  and  {Hrovisions  nexb  time. 
Sir  Joshua  never  gave  the  smallest  atten- 
tion to  such  matters ;  all  he  cared  about 
wa^  his  painting  in  tiie  morning,  and  the 
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ooByenataon  at  hb  tabloy"  to  which  ho 
himielf  wasnomeanoontnbnior.  Perhaps 
BO  Bim  WIS  more  generally  belored  than 
Sir  Joahoa;  aad  the  reason  it  not  far  to 
leak,,  for  a^^  one  aoqoAinted  with  Madame 
d'Arhlaj's  .entertidBisg  Diary  knows  that 
to  hbilbo  geaJna  aa^a  psinter  he  added  a 
ungolar  sweetness  (rf,ten^per»  generosity  of 
disposition,  and  graee  of  manner.  -OerUdn 
it  is  tbatroond  his  taUe  in  Leicester  Square 
assembled  all  those  of  his  contemporaries 
who  were  distinguished  by  intellect  or 
firtna  Boswell  enables  ns  to  appreciate 
the  quality  of  his  guests  by  preserring  the 
sound  roUn  which  was  drawn  up  at  one 
of  Beynolds's  dinners,  and  presented  to 
Johnson,  in  respectful  suggesti<m  that  the 
epiti^  for  Goldsmith's  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey  should  be  written  in 
English  ratiier  tlum  Latin,  on  the  ground 
**t£at  the  men(iory  of  so  eminent  an 
EngUsb  writer  ought  to  be  perpetuated 
in  the  language  to  which  his  works,  are 
liisely  to  be  so  lasting  an  ornament^  This 
round  roUn  is  signed  by  Beynolds,  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton,  Gibbon,  Edmund  Burke, 
George  Oolman,  B.  B.  Sheridan,  Dean 
Basnard  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Eillaloe  and 
Limeri^h  Sir  William  Forbes,  and  others. 

Beynolds,  I  need  hardly  add,  was  a 
^  dubaUe  man/'  and  one  of  the  original 
members  ot  the  famous  Literary  Club, 
whieh  began  by  supping  once  a  week, 
but  about  1775  dropped  this  jMractice  In 
fisYour  of  dining  once  a  fortnight  during 
the  Parliamentsry  Sessions.  He  belonged 
also  to  the  Dilettanti,  whose  dining-room 
in  Pidl  Mall  he  emriched  with  several 
portraits. 

Oourteuey  assbts  us  to  somis  interesting 
particulars  of  the  great  painter's  dinners. 
His  table,  he  says,  was  frequented  bv 
men  oi  the  first  talents,  who  met  *'  with 
mutual  conqplaoence  and  good-humour." 
Party  politics  were  neyer  allowed  to  be 
introduced;  but  literary  and  artbtic 
subjects  were  discussed  with  liveliness, 
intdligence,  and  good  taste.  Lnpromptu 
flashes  of  wit  and  humour  lighted  up  the 
social  board;  but  story-tellSiff,  premedi- 
tated '*bons-mots,"  and  studied  witticisms 
were  proiqptly  suppressed.  The  host  him- 
self was  well  fitted  to  promote  "  the  flow 
of  soul,"  for  he  conversed  agreeably  <m  most 
subjects,  and  with  authorijby  upon  some. 
Moreover,  his  tact  and  amiability  prevented 
any  sudden  jar  or  discord  bursting  in  upon 
the  gniend  harmony. 

"There  was  something  singular  in  the 
style  and  economy  of  bu  table  that,  con- 


tributed to  pjbaiantry  and  good-h«mour; 
a  coarse,  inelegant  plenty,  without  any 
regtfd  to  order  and  vrangement  A  taUe, 
prepared  for  seven  or  eight,  was  often 
compelled  to  contain  fifteen  or  sixteen." 
SeoNorthcote's  explanation  of  this  mbluq;i  t 
"When  this  difficulty  was  got  over,  a 
deficient  of  knives  and  fork%  plates  and 
gUuises,  succeeded.  Tha  attendance  was, in 
ike  same  style;  and  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  eall  instantly  for  beer,  bread, 
or  wine,  that  you  might  be  supplied  before 
the  first  course  was  ovek    He  was  once 

Srevailed  on  to  furnish  the  table  with 
ecanters  and  glasses  at  dinner,  to  save 
time,  and  prevent  the  tardy  manoeuvves  of 
two  or  three  occasioniJ  undisciplined 
domestics.  As  these  accelerating  utensils 
were  demolished  in  the  course  of  service, 
Sir  Joshua  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
replace  them.  But  these  trlQing  embar* 
rassments  only  served  to  enhance  the 
hilarity  and  singular  pleasure  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

"  The  wine,  cookery,  and  dishes  were 
but  little  attended  to;  nor  was  the  fish 
or  venison  ever  talked  of  or  re^oommended. 
Amidst  this  convivial,  animated  bustle 
among  his  euests,  our  host  sat  perfectly 
composed,  always  attentive  to  wnat  was 
said,  never  ndncUng  what  was  eat  or  drunk; 
but  left  every  one  at  perfect  liberty  to 
scramble  for  himseli  Temporal  and 
spiritual  peers,  physicians,  lawyers,  actors, 
and  musicians,  composed  the  motley  group, 
and  played  their  parte  without  dissonance 
or  discord. 

"At  five  o'clock  precisely  dinner  was 
served,  whether  all  the  invited  guests  were 
arrived  or  not.  Sir  Joshua  was  never  so 
fashionably  Ul-bred  as  to  wait  an  hour, 
perhaps,  for  two  or  three  people  of  rank 
or  title,  and  put  the  rest  of  the  company 
out  of  humour  by  this  invidious  dia- 
Unction." 

It  was  at  a  dinner  at  Sir  Joshua's  that 
Johnson  scalded  his  mouth  by  hastOy  and 
awkwardly  eating  of  a  beeiateak  pie  when 
too  hot.  Northcote,  who  gravely  records 
this  remarkable  incident,  adds  that  Johnson 
passed  it  off  with  a  smile,  saying  that 
*'  beefsteak  pie  would  be  a  very  good  th|ng 
if  it  could  ever  be  cold." 
;  The  elder  Pitt,  the  great  Earl  of  Ohat- 
ham,  was  singularly  abstemious ;  but  the 
prof  useness  of  his  kitchen  astonished  even 
epicures.  Like  Napoleon,  whenever  he 
felt  inclined  to  eat,  he  expected  his  table 
to  be  served  immediately,  so  that  a  fowl 
was  boiling  in  the  pot  any  hour  of  the 
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day.  Ai  a  table  companion,  he  was  moat 
charmbg.  Wilkes,  in  ''  The  North 
Briton/'  drawing  a  Plutarchian  parallel 
between  Pitt  and  Bigby,  though  it  was 
ahnoat  an  intnlt  to  Pitt  to  bring  him  into 
Joxtapoailion  with  so  inferior  a  man, 
closes  in  the  following  manner :  *'  In  their 
more  private  character,  both  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Bigby  hare  generosity  and  spirit ;  in 
other  things  they  differ.  Mr.  Pitt  is 
abstemions,  temperate,  and  regnlar.  Mr. 
Bigby  indulges  more  in  convivial  pleasure, 
is  an  excellent  bon  vivant,  amiable,  and  en- 
gaging. Mr.  Pitt,  by  the  most  manly  sense, 
and  tne  fine  sallies  of  a  warm  and  sportive 
imagination,  can  charm  the  whole  day, 
and  as  the  Greek  said,  his  entertainments 
please  more  the  day  after  they  are  given. 
Mr.  Bigby  has  all  the  gibes,  and  gambols, 
and  flashes  of  merriment  which  set  the 
table  in  a  roar;  but  the  day  after  a  cruel 
headache,  at  least,  succeeds." 

Edmund  Burke  was  almost  as  ab- 
stemious as  Chatham,  and  his  narrow 
income  compelled  him  to  keep  a  modest 
table.  At  B^uM)nsfield  he  saw  but  little  com- 
pany— few  guests,  but  choice — Wyndham, 
Keynolds,  Johnson,  Madame  de  Genlis, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  He  gave  no  great 
entertainments,  and  his  invitations  '*to  eat 
mutton"  were  no  mere  fs9on  de  parler. 
But  what  suest  ever  thougnt  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  we  fare  while  listening  to  their 
host's  eloquent  and  various  talk? 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  forget  the 
dinner  at  which  James  Barry,  the  artist, 
entertained  Borke,  when  the  former  was 
living  at  36,  OasUe  Street  ''Sir/'  said 
Barry  to  the  statesman,  who  had  been 
his  first  patron,  "you  know  I  live  alone; 
but  if  you  will  come  and  help  me  to  eat 
a  steak,  I  shall  have  it  tender  and  hot 
from  the  most  classic  market  in  London — 
that  of  Oxford."  Burke  agreed,  and  on 
the  hour  appointed,  arrived  in  Castle 
Street.  There  the  fire  was  burning  ?rith 
a  steady  glow ;  the  steaks  were  broilmg  on 
the  red-hot  coals;  and  having  sprei^  a 
clean  doth  on  the  table,  Bmj  put  a 
pair  of  tongs  into  Ids  visitor's  hands, 
saying :  **  Be  useful,  my  dear  friend,  and 
look  to  the  steaks  while  I  go  for  the 
porter."  Burke  did. so;  and  the  painter 
soon  returned,  pot  in  hand,  exclaiming: 
''What  a  misfortune  1  The  wind  carried 
away  the  fine  foaming  top,  as  I  crossed 
Titchfield  Street"  The  steak  was  tender, 
and  done  to  a  turn ;  host  and  guest  sat 
down  together;  Barry  was  full  of  anecdote ; 
and  Burke  often  declared  that  he  had 


never  spent  a  happier  evening  in  his 
life. 

One  cannot  think  of  Burke  without 
recalling  another  of  the  brilliant  orators  of 
the  time,  Bichard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  wit» 
statesman,  dramatist,  and — diner-out.  It 
is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  Csilings  of 
this  gifted  man;  they  are  part  of  the 
stock-m-trade  of  the  commonplace  moralist. 
That  he  was  too  fond  of  •<  the  bottle,"  too 
much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  the  attraction  of  "good  company," 
everybody  knows;  and  tiiere  are  some  (A 
us  who  can  never  mention  his  name  with- 
out turning  up  our  eyes,  shaking  our  pru- 
dent heads,  and  thanking  Heaven  that  we 
are  not  as  Uiat  man  was !  Truth  to  tell,  he 
did  not  make  the  best  of  his  life  or  his 
genius,  and  the  lesson  of  his  dying  hours 
is  not  one  to  be  forgotten ;  but  many  who 
sin  as  Sheridan  sinned,  have  neither 
Sheridan's  excuse  nor  Sheridan's  tempta- 
tion. 

At  Brooks's  club-house  he  was  conspi- 
cuous among  the  hardiestdrinkers  and  most 
brilliant  taUcers ;  at  Carlton  House  as  at 
Devonshire  House  his  rare  powers  at  con- 
versation made  him  a  welcome  guest.  The 
mdst  recherch6  dinner-tables  in  England 
were  for  years  regarded  as  incomplete  un- 
less brightened  by  that  sparkling  wit  As 
when,  iSter  a  brief  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion, he  exclaimed  :  *'  By  the  silence  that 
prevails,  I  conclude  Lauderdale  has  bean 
cutting  a  joke." 

Charles  Lamb's  dinners  would  supply 
material  for  an  entertaining  page  or  two, 
if  one  had  Charles  Lamb's  felicity  of  treat- 
ment We  might  begin  with  liis  tAte-i- 
tdtes  with  Coleridge  at  <*The  Salutation 
and  Cat,"  a  tavern  near  Smithfield,  where 
over  thcdr  chops  and  porter  they  discussed 
metaphysics  and  poetry.  We  would  pan 
over,  for  pity's  sake,  that  terrible  meal 
where  his  poor,  mad,  but  rifted  sister 
Mary  plunged  the  knife  into  her  mottier^a 
heart,  and  dwell  on  the  dinners  with 
Southey  and  his  young  wife  under  their 
roof  in  Hempstead,  Mb  dinners  with  hia 
sister  in  their  lonely  Temple  lodgings,  '*  up 
four  pairs  of  stsdrs,"  and  those  ooca- 
sional  symposia  with  his  friends,  at  whidi 
the  hard-worked,  over-spent,  strugglingman 
of  genius  too  often  exceeded  in  wine  ''or 
its  equivalents,"  and  those  gayer  dinners, 
in  later  and  more  prosperous  days,  when 
Plroctor,  Talfourd,  and  Haslitt  sat  at  his 
genial  table,  and  an  extra  glass  of  wine  or 
punch  "not  only  unlocked  tiie  poor 
casket  in  which  his  rich  ttioughts  were 
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■hat  up,  but  get  in  motion  that  machinery 
in  the  absence  of  which  they  woold  hare 
lain  like  ffemi  in  the  mountain  or  gold  in 
the  mine.^  For  Lamb^  like  Addiaon,  could 
nerer  do  jostice  to  himself  until  a  stimn- 
lant  had  enabled  him  to  oonquer  his 
natural  shyness  and  reserve,  and  theui  if 
the  company  were  sympathetic,  he  poured 
forth  his  happy  puns,  his  quaint  allusions, 
his  dioioe  bits  of  criticism,  in  a  current  of 
delightful  talk — ^his  quips  and  quiddities 
often  rendered  the  more  telling  by  his 
slight  stammer,  and  the  whimsical  ex- 
pression oi  his  quaint  but  amiable  f eature& 

One  cannot  readilv  forget  the  little 
dinner  given  by  Haydon,  me  painter,  at 
which  Lamb,  Wordsworth,  and  Keats  were 
of  the  oompany,  and  Lamb  in  one  of  his 
gayest  and  most  unrestrained  moods; 
when  he  insisted  that  the  guests  should 
drink  to  Yoltaire,  as  **the  Messiah  of  the 
French  nation — and  a  very  proper  one  too," 
and  "Newtcm's  health,  and  confusion  to 
mathematics.''  And  afterwards,  when  a 
dull  num,  a  Comptroller  of  Stamps,  joined 
them,  and  in  his  ineptitude  blurted  out, 
'*  Don't  you  think  Milton  was  a  great 
genius!"  and  again,  *< Don't  you  think 
Newton  a  great  genius!"  Lamb  started 
up,  and  seizing  a  candle,  exclaimed,  <'  Sir, 
mil  you  allow  me  to  look  at  your  phreno- 
logi<»l  developement !  " 

Then  there  were  the  Wednesday 
evenings  in  Inner  Temple  Lane,  which 
Talfourd  and  Proctor  have  so  fully  de- 
scribed, with  the  names  and  qualities  of 
the  guests  whom  they  drew  together,  and 
the  homely  fare  and  the  cordial  greeting 
that  awaited  them,  the  cold  beef  and  can 
of  porter  on  the  sideboard,  which  the  con- 
versation of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
served  to  transmogrify  into  Olympian 
manna  and  ambrosia — food  fit  for  the 
Lomortalsl  Lamb  himself  was  by  no 
means  inappreciative  of  the  results  of  good 
cooking.  "  I  am  no  Qaaker  at  my  food," 
he  writes.  '*  I  confess  I  am  not  indi£Ferent 
to  the  kinds  of  it  Those  unctuous  morsels 
of  deer's  flesh  were  not  made  to  be  received 
with  dispassionate  services.  I  hate  a  man 
who  swallows  it,  affecting  not  to  know 
what  he  is  eating ;  I  suspect  his  taste  in 
higher  matters.  I  shrink  instinctively 
from  one  who  professes  to  like  curried 
veaL    There  is  a  physiognomical  character 

in  the  tastes  for  food.    C holds  that  a 

man  cannot  have  a  pure  mind  who  refuses 
apple^lumpling.  I  am  not  certain  but  he 
is  right."  When  he  removed  to  Colebrook 
Saw,  Islington,  his  garden  grew  ''vines, 


pears,  strawberries,  parsnips,  leeks,  carrots, 
cabbages,  to  delight  the  heart  of  old  Alci- 
nous,"and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  produce, 
fresh  and  dewy,  was  served  up  to  him  and 
greatly  relished  1  Whether  at  Islington, 
or  Enfield,  or  Edmonton — his  last  change 
of  residence — his  hospitality  was  never  at 
fault,  and  his  friends  always  found  the 
warmest  of  welcomes  at  his  modest  table. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  extracts  which  will 
communicate  a  fine  flavour  to  our  pages. 

He  writes  to  Manning:  **Iftiiou  wouldst 
contrive  to  wheel  up  thy  dear  carcase  on 
the  Monday,  and  after  dining  with  us  on 
tripe,  calves'  kidneys,  or  whatever  else  the 
cornucopia  of  St.  Clare  may  be  willing  to 
pour  out  on  the  occasion"— -a  suggestion 
of  a  bill  of  fare  which  must  have  made 
Manning's  mouth  water  1  We  may  readily 
translate  the  "cornucopia  of  St.  Clare" 
into  Clare  Market 

Again :  "  I  have  a  bed  at  your  command. 
You  shall  drink  rum,  brandy,  gin,  aqua- 
vitffi,  usquebaugh,  or  whiskey  o'  nights; 
and  for  the  after-dinner  trick,  I  have  eight 
bottles  of  genuine  port,  which,  mathe- 
matically diWded,  gives  1^  for  every  day 
you  stay,  provided  you  stay  a  week." 


QUITE  INEXCUSABLE! 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

TOUNG  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobart  Berkeley 
were  very  superior  people :  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  about  it  They  were 
the  acknowledged  leaders  of  a  snudl  and 
select  circle  of  folk  who  considered  (and 
rightly)  that  they  comprised  within  that 
boundarv  the  sweetness  and  light — the 
whole  of  it — ^which  was  to  be  found  in  the 
city  of  Lanford.  They  were  the  remnants 
of  the  great  army  of  Esthetes  which  has 
melted  away  witii  such  rapidly  of  late 
years;  the  faithful  few  who  stiU  touzled 
their  hair,  and  contemplated  melancholy 
works  of  art  in  fine  attitudes  and  with 
their  heads  on  one  side.  These  people 
were  known  among  the  Philistines  as* 
''The  Perfectionists." 

Among  this  select  company  there  were 
none  who  could  hold  a  candle  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hobart  Berkeley ;  to  speak  vulgarly, 
they  ''ran  to  hair  "  more  tlum  any  of  their 
compeers;  nor  was  there  any  one  to  ap- 
proach them  in  the  matter  of  attitude  or 
dress.  They  spoke  in  voices  of  such 
exquisite  cultivation  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  an  outsider  to  understand 
what  they  said. 
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Mr.  Hobart  was  a  redter,  and  was 
accustomed,  to  entertain  hb  friends  with 
selections  from  the  great  dramatists.  He 
spent  a  good  part  of  his  time  in  rehearsal; 
and  you  might  hear  bis  voice  declaiming 
the  poet's  Imes  wheneyer  jou  passed  the 
hoose.  Sometimes  Mrs.  HoWt  would 
accompany  him  to  slow  music  on  the 
piano;  and  in  summer,  when  the  windows 
were  open,  quite  a  small  crowd  of  errand- 
boys  and  others  would  assemble  round  the 
raUings  and  stare  through  the  shrubs. 

When  that  nervous  old  lady,  Mrs. 
Crowson,  came  to  live  next  door,  she 
was  at  first  tenified  almost  out  of  her  life 
by  the  ravings  and  stampings  of  her 
dramatic  neighbour ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
bebg  suddeoiy  waked  up  from  her  after- 
noon nap  by  the  noise,  she  was  certain  a 
murder  was  being  committed  in  the  next 
house,  and  shrieked  for  the  police.  It  was 
only  when  actual  enquiries  had  been  made 
by  her  attendant,  Miss  Minch,  and  the 
reassuring  information  furnished  that  Mr. 
Hobart  Berkeley  was  only  rehearsing  the 
soliloquies  in  "Hamlet,"  that  the  poor  old 
lady  quieted  down ;  but  I  believe  she  lived 
from  that  time  more  or  less  in  dread  of  her 
neighbours,  and  was  prepared  for  any- 
thing. 

The  Perfectionists  were  all  devoted  to 
one  another,  and  formed  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  Mutual  Admiration  Society  which 
ever  existed.  They  were  never  tired  of 
each  other's  company;  indeed,  they  con- 
sidered the  company  of  other  folk  not 
worth  the  having.  They  met  frequently 
and  had  ''evenings,"  when  surely  any  one 
but  a  "Perfectionist"  would  have  been 
bored  to  death;  at  least,  that  is  what 
ill-natured  outsiders  used  to  say. 

The  Berkeleys  entertained  oftener  than 
any  one  else,  and  the  same  ill-natured  folk 
used  to  say.  also,  that  that  was  because 
Mr.  Hobart  Uked  to  hear  himself  rant  It 
was  the  Miss  Wraithbys — who  lived  at  the 
comer,  and  who  were  not  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  and  who  were,  consequently,  never 
invited,  and  who  were,  also  consequently, 
just  a  trifle  vituperative  in  speaking  of  the 
Berkeleys  —  it  was  the  Miss  Wraithbys, 
I  say,  who  were  accustomed  to  make  these 
and  other  unkind  remarks. 

It  was  notorious,  said  they,  that  Mrs. 
Berkeley,  though  die  was  so  well  up  in 
Browning  and  had  such  fine  taste  in  colour, 
still  could  not  manage  her  house  properly. 
"The  servants,  mum,  is  always  leavin', 
account  of  so  much  company  bein'  kepV' 
Jane  reported ;  and  the  Miss  Wraithbys 


thanked  Heaven  they  were  only  ordinary 
mortals  and  not  like  some  people  I 

It  was  the  pet  ambition  of  the  Hobart 
Berkeleys  to  entertain  notabilities.  Not 
great  ones  in  the  ordinary  sense;  not  those- 
who,  in  the  outside  world,  received  tiie 
acclamations  of  the  vulgar;  but  small 
poets,  musicians  and  the  like — ^literary  and 
artistic  smiJl-fry,  famous  only  in  the 
narrower  circle  of  the  cultured.  Mr. 
Danby  Crofts,  the  poet  of  the  emotions, 
had  written  a  tri^edy;  Herr  Sehweirar, 
the  eminent  German  pianist^  had  oomr 
posed  a  number  of  sonatas — ^if  Orofts  or 
Sohweizer  would  but  enter  the  humble 
door  of  No.  4,  Trafford  Square  (which  I 
omitted  to  state  was  the  abode  of  the 
Berkeleys),  there  was  great  joy  upon  those 
premises,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  circle  was 
invited  to  meet  the  celebrated  man. 

It  was  but  seldom,  however,  that  such 
visits  took  place.  "  If  only  we  lived  in 
London  1"  Mrs.  Hobart  would  sigh.  It 
was  almost  too  much  to  expect  thi^ 
"lions"  would  travel  down  to  Lanford, 
which  is  at  least  twenty  miles  away  from 
the  metropolis,  and  back  again,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  appreciated  and 
admired. 

It  happened  that  about  this  time  the 
celebrated  Herr  Ejrampf  came  over  from  the 
Fatherland  in  order  to  disport  Umaelf  at 
the  cost  .of  a  number  of  pianos  in  this 
country.  Herr  Krampf  was  a  most  dis- 
tinguished pianbt ;  his  fame  had  preceded 
him;  and  with  a  certain  kind  of  people 
he  became  a  lion  of  great  proportions. 
His  belief  in  himself  was  oidy  equalled 
by  the  contempt  with  which  he  regarded 
aU  other  musicians,  both  past  and  present 
He  was  one  of  the  modems  in  so  far  as 
he  detested  all  tunes ;  "  nothing  so  low  " 
ever  disfigured  the  compositions  of  Hen 
Krampf.  An  air  from  an  Italian  opera 
caused  such  agony  to  his  sensitive  nature 
as  to  seriously  endanger  his  health.  He 
fortified  himself  against  such  attacks  by  a 
liberal  diet ;  and  a  course  of  beef-steaks 
and  port  wine  had  enabled  the  Herr  to 
live  in  spite  of  Philistinism,  and  had 
supplied  him  with  the  strength  which  he 
expended  upon  the  keyboard,  and  for  the 
display  of  which  he  is  justly  famed. 

A  cousin  of  Mrs.  Berkeley's — one  Mr. 
Langley  Brown — ^who  lived  in  London, 
and  who  occasionally  reported  himself  to  I 
his  friends  at  Lanford,  happened  in  one  of  I 
bis  letters  to  remark  that  he  had  met  the  I 
celebrated  German  at  one  of  Mrsi  Bmw  I 
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liDgton's  '*«i  homai."  Mr.  Laagley 
BiowB,  it  may  be  remarked  at  once,  was 
accqgtomed  to  think  of  his  relatives  with 
feeKngs  of  hfriij;  he  laughed  at  their 
pretension  of  ooltnre ;  was  bored  by  their 
raptures  over  the  ineomprehensible ;  and, 
in  faot,  eonsidered  that  Berkeley  and  his 
wife,  with  all  their  orew,  as  he  called 
them,  were  no  better  than  a  set  of  fools. 

Yoong  Brown,  I  say,  in  an  nngoarded 
momoit,  happened  to  mention  Herr 
Krampf ;  and  knowing  with  what  interest 
his  oommnnieation  would  be  reoeivedi  he 
gave  a  nnmber  of  partieolars  respecting 
that  gentleman.  Mr,  Brown  had  held 
conTeraalions,  it  amwared,  with  the  Herr, 
who  was  most  affime ;  he  was  astounded 
at  the  pianist's  performances,  which  he 
described  as  marrellons;  and,  generally, 
he  drew  the  long  bow  to  such  an  eortent  as 
to  make  ap  a  very  interesting  letter. 

Tmth  compels  me  regretrally  to  state 
that  Mr.  Brown  was  indebted  for  most  of 
his  partieolars  to  his  imagination,  having, 
as  a  matter  of  facti  been  nearly  finished — 
as  he  described  it  to  a  crony — by  Herr 
Krampf  s  first  performance,  and  making 
Us  escape  almost  immediately,  onder  cover 
of  the  applause  which  followed  that  event 
Was  it  not  notorious  that  when  he  was  in 
a  good  humour  the  Herr  would  play  before 
a  room-fun  by  the  hour  together;  that 
esqvessions  of  admiration  only  stimulated 
him  to  Airther  exertion ;  that,  in  fine,  he 
never  knew  when  to  stop  % 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berkeley  were  immensely 
interested  by  their  cousin's  communication, 
and  they  were  immediately  consumed  with 
longing  to  get  hold  of  Herr  Krampf  and 
make  him  perform  for  the  edification  of 
their  drde. 

"Mt  dsab  Lanoley"  (wrote  Mrs.  Ber- 
keley with  much  excited  underlining), — 
•<Do  you  think  you  could  prevail  upon 
Herr  Ejmmpf  to  come  down  to  Lanford 
to  play  for  us  t  You  are  evidentiy  on 
^M)d  terms  with  him,  and  your  persua- 
sions would)  no  doubt^  have  great  weight. 
We  would  arrange  for  any  evening  tiiat 
would  suit  Herr  ELrampf.  You  might  in- 
form him  that  he  can  rely  upcm  appreciation 
with  UB^  quite  as  keen  as  any  he  can  find 
in  the  metropolis.  As  to  the  fee,  my  dear 
Langley,  that  must  not  stand  iu  the  way. 
If  you  esqilain  our  position  in  the  musical 
world  to  the  Herr,  I  think  that  should 
have  great  weight  with  him.  I  rely  upon 
your  kind——"  and  so  on  and  so  on,  for 
quite  a  page  of  polite  flattery. 

When  Mr.  Langley  Brown  received  this 


letter,  so  far  from  feeling  any  gratitude  to 
his  relatives  for  the  great  trust  they  had 
reposed  in  him,  he  cuned  their  fooluihness 
with  a  great  liberality,  and  regretted  lus 
own  thoughtless  letter  which,  at  the  time, 
he  had  considered  rather  clever  and 
amusing. 

''Oonfounditrhesaidtohimseli  <<! 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  write  and  explain 
that  it's  out  of  the  question;"  and  lus 
friend  Thompson  coming  in  at  that  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Langley  laid  the  letter  before 
him,  with  further  comments  and  injurious 
expressions  regarding  the  Lanford  pec^la 

"Why,  won't  the  old  buffer  go  down 
for  themt"  remarked  Thompson,  inno- 
cently. 

'*Oo  downt  Why,  man,  he  would  as 
soon  think  of  voyaging  to  the  moon.  Your 
iguOTance  of  matters  of  public  notoriety  is 
amazing.  Krampf  is  the  lion  of  the  season ; 
he  can  get  almost  any  fee  he  likes  in 
London,  for  there's  a  toemendous  compe- 
titiim  for  him  for  'at  homes'  and  things. 
I  don't  know  the  man,  for  one  thing — 
not  a  great  deprivation,  I  can't  stand 
classical  music; — but  even  if  I  did,  I 
haven't  the  cheek  to  ask  him  for  this 
Lanford  business;  he'd  feel  grossly  in- 
sulted. The  fact  b,  I  pitched  in  too  much 
of  a  tale,  and  now  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to  cry  off  and  tell  'em  the  real  state  of 
the  case — a  very  humiliating  thing  to  do." 

''Very,"  said  Thompson,  sympatheti- 
cally. 

"And  I  should  really  enjoy  taking  a 
rise  out  of  'em  somehow;  I  don't  Uke 
giving  in  like  this."  Mr.  Langley  broke 
off  disconsolately,  his  mind  a  prey  to  the 
most  gloomy  reflections.  His  dismal 
reverie,  however,  was  almost  immediately 
interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  some 
object  which  caught  his  eye  in  the  street 
below.  "  Hallo  1 "  he  cried,  briskly,  "  there 
0>es  old  Kaufmann«  What  a  jolly  old 
Teuton  it  is  1  How  do,  Kaufinann  t "  and 
he  nodded  from  the  club  window,  as  the 
passer-by  looked  up,  and  grinned  a  recog- 
nition* "  How  like  these  German  fellows 
are  to  each  other,  aren't  they  t " 

"  BemarkaUy,"  assented  Mr.  Thompson, 
drily,  and  then  he  offered  a  remark  to  his 
friend  which  appeared  to  tickle  that  gentle- 
man considerably,  for,  after  exclaiming, 
'*  By  Jove  1 "  Mr.  Langley  was  seized  with 
a  convulsive  fit  of  chuckles,  which  was  of  a 
very  acute  nature  and  lasted  some  time. 

*'  A  splendid  suggestion  1 "  he  cried,  at 
length;  **Tll  go  and  see  Kaufmann  this 
very  afternoon." 
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Said  KaufmaDn  played  a  'cello  in  the 
orchestra  at  the  Thespian  Theatre,  and  a 
joTial  old  Bohemian  he  was.  He  played 
the  'cello  because  they  wanted  a  'cello 
player ;  bat  he  might  just  as  well  have 
taken  any  other  instmment,  for  he  could 
perform  upon  them  all — except,  I  believe, 
the  trombone — with  a  very  fair  amount  of 
skill.  Langley  had  known  him  some  years, 
and  delighted  in  the  company  of  the  old 
musician,  who  had  had  experiences  of 
life  in  every  capital  in  Europe,  and  could 
entertain  you  with  a  thousand  stories  of 
his  adventures,  the  celebrities  he  had  met, 
and  what  not. 

The  interview  between  this  worthy  and 
Mr.  Langley  Brown  was  of  a  confidiential 
character,  which,  unfortunately,  prevents 
any  account  of  it  being  given.  When, 
however,  old  Kaufmann  was  saying  good- 
bye to  his  young  friend  at  the  door,  he 
shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  severity,  and 
observed: 

"Tou  are  a  ferry  onbrincibled  young 
man!" 

Upon  which  the  other  burst  into  a 
guffaw,  and  walked  off  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  repentance. 

Mrs.  Hobart  Berkeley  awaited  with 
great  impatience  Mr.  Brown's  reply  to 
her  letter.  When  the  reply  came,  the 
news  it  told  was  ahnost  too  good  to  be 
true. 

••Oh,  Hobart,"  cried  the  lady,  after 
hurrie<Uy  perusing  the  letter,  "Herr 
Krampf  can  come  1  Langley  has  got  him 
to  promisa  'I  do  not  think,'  he  says, 
*  that  he  would  have  done  it  for  any  one 
but  me :  I  am  coming  down  with  him. 
After  I  explained  the  kind  of  people  he 
had  to  do  with,  he  said  he  should  not 
thhik  of  taking  any  fee.  The  Herr' — 
Langley  speaks  of  mm  as  '  The  Herr'  all 
through  in  the  most  familiar  manner — <is 
quite  content  with  the  appreciation  which 
he  knows  he  will  receive.  He  will  play 
Us  own  compositions  solely :  most  of 
which  will  be  heard  for  the  first  time,  so 
that  you  ought  to  feel  honoured  in  being 
the  first  to  make  acquaintance  with  his 
latest  works.  The  Herr  can  come  on 
Thursday,  the  fifteenth  proxima'  Oh, 
Hobart,  isn't  it  perfect  % " 

And  Hobart  agreed  that  it  was,  and 
wondered  whether  Herr  Krampf  could  be 
persuaded  to  accompany  a  recitation  on 
the  piano.  He  must  certainly,  he  bMj 
get  something  up  at  once  in  view  of  such  a 
golden  opportunity. 


When  the  eventful  evening  arrived, 
which  was  to  witness  the  Introduction 
of  Uie  star  to  the  best  sodety^  of  Lan- 
ford,  there  was,  as  may  be  imagined, 
excitement  in  the  Berkeley  mannon. 
Hobafft  went  about  darkly  mi^ttering  to 
himself;  savagely  frowning  at  inanimate 
objects,  apostrophising  the  book-case  as 
"  Mend  of  my  youth  " ;  taking  in  a  word^ 
his  last  chance  of  rehearsal  Mrs.  Hobart 
having  done  all  that  was  to  be  done,  lay 
on  the  sofa  holding  a  book  of  poems,  but 
she  was  much  too  excited  to  read  them. 
It  was  a  relief  when  the  time  came  for 
the  guests  to  arrlva 

The  celebrated  Krampf  and  the  cousin 
were  to  arrive  somewhat  later  than  ottier 
folk,  the  Herr's  many  engagements  keep- 
ing him  in  town  until  the  last  moment 
For  some  time,  therefore,  the  company 
assembled  at  No.  4,  Trafford  Square, 
merely  existed,  and  with  what  patience 
they  might  muster ;  Mr.  Hobart,  it  is  true, 
recited  a  poem  of  his  own  composition  in 
a  thrilling  manner,  but  nobody  paid  mudi 
attention  to  him.  There  was  a  good  piano 
in  the  drawing-room ;  but,  in  honour  of  the 
virtuoso,  a  splendid  new  Broadwood  had 
been  hired  for  the  occasion,  and  it  was 
round  this  monstrous  instrument  that  all 
the  interest  circulated. 

Finally,  the  long-looked-for  appeared. 
Herr  Knunpf  was  announced  and  entered 
the  room,  accompanied  by  Mi.  Langley 
Brown.  The  great  man  charmed  every- 
bodjr,  particularly  the  ladies,  by  Ids 
benignity.  Only  two  of  the  company  had 
seen  him  at  a  distance  in  a  London  concert- 
room;  they  agreed  in  a  whisper  that  he 
looked  a  trifle  older  seen  close  ta  Mr. 
Brown,  himself,  as  carryhig  in  his  peison 
reflected  greatness,  was  well  received  :  he 
always  dates  from  that  evening  the  first 
impression  he  made  upon  the  vfagin  heart 
of  Miss  Kerfew,  Oanon  Kerfew's  charming 
daughter.  Mr.  Brown  appeared  to  be  on 
excellent  terms  with  tiie  distingiushed 
pianist  There  was  evidently  a  very 
friendly  understanding  between  them.  Ajb 
they  had  entered  the  room,  Herr  Krampf 
seemed  to  have  made  a  jocular  remark  to 
his  companion,  for  the  young  man  under- 
went a  momentaxy  convulsion.  YHiat 
diarming  bonhommie  !  What  condescen- 
sion 1  How  everybody  then  envied  Mr. 
Limsley  Brown  1 

Herr  Krampf  was  in  an  excellent 
humour.  As  he  rested  his  large  person 
upon  the  music-stool,  he  beamed  through 
his  spectacles  upon  the  company  with  quite 
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a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye.  Those  who 
were  erer  present  at  one  of  the  Herr's 
public  performances,  will  remember  certain 
fads  or  mannerisms  which  he  invariably  in- 
trodaced.  One  of  these  was  the  careful 
dusting  of  the  piano  keys  with  a  larse 
white  pocket-handkerchief  before  he  womd 
touch  a  note.  There  was  quite  a  breath- 
less interest  while  Herr  Erampf  now  per- 
formed tiiis  little  duty,  with,  as  it  seemed, 
more  elaboration  than  was  quite  necessary. 
Some  who  sat  dose  to  the  piano  asserted 
that  he  winked  at  this  moment,  in  a 
solemn  manner,  upon  Mr.  Brown  who  sat 
by  his  side ;  and  that  the  younger  gentle- 
man underwent  another  quiet  conymsion ; 
that  statement,  however,  may  be  open  to 
doubt;  a  slight  hallucination,  probably, 
due  to  the  excitement  of  the  moment 

'*Achr'  cried  the  pianist  to  Urs. 
Berkeley,  as  he  prepared  to  begin;  "you 
haf  a  Proadwood  I    Zat  is  goot" 

He  then  appeared  to  become  absent  in 
his  mind  for  a  moment  and  to  ruminate 
deeply.  Finally,  he  muttered  half  to  him- 
self: "I  must  haf  some,  or  I  cannot 
bhy'';  and  producing  a  snuff-box,  he 
inhaled  a  pindi  of  the  rappee  with  great 
apparent  enjoyment.  Strange  to  say, 
the  only  person  who  appeared  at  all 
surprised  or  shocked  by  this  proceeding 
was  Langley  himself.  He  had  the 
temerity  to  kick  the  Herr  under  the 
piano,  and  whispered  to  him :  "Oonfonnd 
it,  EL,  remember  where  you  arel"  in  a 
severe  tone:  a  speech  which  was  not 
overheard  by  any  one.  The  ladies  were 
all  charmed.  "  How  quaint  it  was— this 
snuff  -  taking  1  Qaite  an  old  •  world 
custom  1"  And  Herr  ErampCs  broken 
English,  "How  charming";  and  the 
handkerchief  business^  "How  very,  very 
charming ! '' 

In  the^  midst  of  a  deathlike  silence, 
and  having  previously  turned  up  his 
coat-cuffs  with  great  care,  the  Herr 
struck  one  chord,  lifted  his  hands  mag- 
nificently and  looked  with  a  searchbg 
glance  round  his  audience.  Every  one 
was  in  ecstasies.  YHiat  a  touch  1  What 
feeling !  What  expression  1  What  soul  1 
^  The  pianist  proceeded.  He  played  en- 
tirely without  the  score.  What  a  memory 
he  must  have!  At  the  dose  of  his  first 
piece  there  was  delighted  acclamation. 
Each  one  mentioned  to  his  neighbour  the 
points  of  genius  he  had  specially  noticed 
— points  which  divided  this  great  man 
from  aH  the  rank  and  file,  and  which 
raised  him  at  once  to  the  very  highest 


place.  All  were  enthusiastic  except  one 
mOd  old  gentleman  who  seemed  to  have 
got  in  by  mistake  somehow  (he  had  been 
brought  by  his  friends  sorely  against  his 
will),  and  who  evidently  didn't  understand 
anytUng  about  high-dass  music,  and  who 
was  very  properly  looked  down  upon  in 
consequence. 

Under  cover  of  the  applause,  the  old 
German  tamed  to  Langley  with  a 
satisfied  smOe. 

"  Zat  is  not  bad  for  an  extemporisation 
— ^heint"  he  said.  "It  is  a  goot  biano. 
I  am  enjoying  myself.  Zis  is  better  zan 
scraping." 

The  good-natured  man  played  quite  a 
number  of  times  until  he  had  really 
roused  the  company  to  a  fever-heat  of 
exdtement,  and  until  the  mild  old  gentle- 
man had  fallen  adeep  with  bh  head 
against  a  cabinet  in  the  far  comer.  He 
was  so  kind  that  he  readily  promised 
to  accompany  Mr.  Hobart  Berkeley's 
recitation:  and  he  did,  with  a  venge- 
ance. He  played  so  loud,  in  fact,  that 
not  one  syllable  of  the  poem  was  audibla 
Poor  Hobart  stood  gesticulating  wildly, 
while  the  Herr  crashed  and  thundered 
until  all  were  filled  with  amazement, 
and  Mrs.  Hobart  with  trepidation,  lest 
there  should  be  damage  done  to  the 
piano. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  company 
to  refresh  themselves,  Herr  Ejrampf  showed 
himself  to  be  as  mighty  in  his  character  of 
trencherman  as  in  that  of  pianist  He 
punished  the  provisions  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, as  to  cause  quite  a  famine;  and  a 
number  of  people,  who  did  not  Imow  how 
to  take  care  of  themsdves,  got  next  to 
nothing  in  consequence.  He  dao  drank 
copious  libations  and  became  so  merry  that 
Mr.  Brown  began  to  be  alaraied,  and  tried 
to  restrain  the  Herr's  mirth. 

"My  good  fellow,"  remonstrated  the 
Teuton,  in  a  whisper,  "  I  cannot  blay  for 
nossing.  It  is  long  since  I  so  much  enjoy 
myself,"  and  he  tossed  off  another  bumper 
as  he  spoke.  He  was  perfectly  affable, 
this  great  man;  he  did  not  mind  being 
introduced  to  everybody;  and,  be  sure,  aU 
the  guests  were  anxious  to  have  this 
honour.  He  took  snuff  constantly,  and 
when,  having  offered  poor  Hobart  his  box, 
that  gentleman  meekly  took  a  pinch,  and 
nearly  sneezed  his  heaa  off,  the  Herr  roared 
with  laughter  so  that  there  appeared  to  be 
danger  lest  he  should  have  an  apoplectic  fit. 

Before  the  evening  was  over  he  was 
"hail-fellow"  with   every  one,  cracking 
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jokei  wilh  the  ladies,  and  devoting  himself 
to  them  ao  gallantly  that  he  won  all  their 
hearts.  When  he  was  asked,  quite  the 
last  thinff,  if  he  would  not  play  again,  after 
shaking  his  head  a  great  number  of  times, 
and  exclaiming :  "  Bat  I  cannot  blay  after 
sapper,"  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  sit 
down  before  the  key-board,  taking  his 
seat  on  the  music-stool  in  a  somewhat 
unsteady  fashion.  He  phyed  an  extrar 
ordinary  fimtasia  which  was  pronounced 
to  be  "so  characteristic,"  <'so  bizarre," 
''so  unoommon,"  but^  towards  the  dose  of 
the  piece,  the  mOd  old  gentleman's  face 
assumed  a  look  of  recognition. 

''Ah,"  he  whiqpered  to  his  fair  neigh- 
bour, Miss  Oromer,  who  was  listening  in 
a  rapt  attitude,  "  there  is  something  I  know 
at  last;  it  is  '  Pop  goes  the  weasel  T  with 
variations.  How  very  cleverly  he  is  doing 
it!"  and  the  old  fellow  looked  quite 
gratified  by  his  own  sharpness  of  per- 
ception. 

"Mr.  Hastings  1"  (that  was  the  mild 
old  gentleman's  name),  "Mr.  Hastings  1" 
hissed  the  lady,  with  an  agonised  counte- 
nance, "  what  are  you  thinUng  of  !  " 

The  innocent  old  man  was  quite  taken 
aback,  and  apologised  humbly  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  piece. 

"It  was,  of  course,  my  mistake,"  he 
stammered.  "I— I  do  not  undei«tand 
music,  I  am  afraid."  He  was  painfully 
aware  that  in  spite  of  whatever  he  could 
say,  Miss  Cromer  evidently  looked  upon 
him  as  a  person  of  weak  mind,  who  ought 
to  be  taken  care  of. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  the  Herr  had 
heard  the  old  gentleman's  remark,  for  as 
he  got  up  to  go  (it  was  announced  that  he 
had  to  catch  the  night  train  to  town),  he 
addressed  the  assembled  multitude  in  the 
following  terms  (that  young  rascal  of  a 
Langley  was  making  himself  agreeable  to 
Miss  ELerf ew  in  a  comer  in  the  ante-room, 
else  surely  he  would  have  stopped  the 
Herr's  mouth) : 

"Ladies  and  shentlemen,"  the  old 
Oerman  began,  waving  his  snuff-box  in  the 
air  in  an  oratorical  manner,  "  before  I  go, 
zero  is  a  leetle  mistake  I  will  set  right : 
you  haf  not  quite  zee  right  pronouncing  of 
my  name.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  should 
be  pronounced."  (Ivery  one  on  the 
qui  vive  here  so  as  to  give  their  unen- 
lightened outside  friends  the  benefit  of 
fint  information  from  the  fountain-head.) 
"I  find  you  call  it '  Krampi'  I  haf  not 
called  it  so  myself,  but  zat  is  what  you 
call  it.    Zee  way  to  pronounce  my  name  is 


Eauf  mann  —  K-a-u-f-m-a-n-n.  Joseph 
Eaufmann"  (here  he  bowed  magnificently). 
"I  haf  the  nonour  to  Uay  the  'cello  in 
the  orchestra  at  zee  Tespian  Teatre.  As 
to  zee  ozer  great  musician  whose  name 
also  begins  wiz  a  '  K,'  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  zat  he  is  blaying  before  zee  Queen  at 
WindscHT  sis  efening,  as  you  will  see  in  zee 
mondng  papers.  Zere  is  "  (continued  tiie 
Herr,  now  backing  himself  out  of  the  door 
with  the  politest  of  bows),  "zere  is  one 
shentleman  here  who  has  a  head  for  music ; 
he  is  zee  shentleman  in  zee  comer — MeAter 
Hastings,  I  beUef— he  is  a  sensible  man ; 
he  knows  zee  tune  of  'Pop  goes  zee 
weasel,'  when  he  hears  him.  Ladies  and 
shentlemen,  I  vish  you  a  ferry  goot  ef en- 
ing."    He  was  gone. 

There  is  no  typogra^cal  arrangement 
of  marks  of  exclamation  by  which  I  can 
even  faintly  represent  the  effect  up<m  the 
room  of  Herr  Kauf  mann's  speech.  If  he 
had  cast  a  bombshell  among  the  company 
he  could  not  have  produced  a  greater 
surprise.  Let  us  draw  the  kindly  vdl  over 
the  scene  of  humiliation. 

The  worst  of  it' was  that  the  story  got 
out^  and  the  poor  Perfectiomsts  were  most 
unmercifully  chaffed  by  the  Philistines. 
They  entertained  a  horror  of  Oerman 
music  from  that  date  onward. 

When  Langley  afterwards  remonstrated 
with  old  Kauftnann  for  letting  out  the 
secret^  the  old  fellow  replied  with  a 
chuckle : 

"My  dear  boy,  I  could, not  help  it. 
Zey  were  so  solemn.  But  I  am  afraid  zey 
will  neffer  forgive  me— or  you  either,  you 
rascal" 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  relations  have^ 
to  put  it  mildly,  been  strained  between 
Langley  and  the  Berkeleys  ever  since  that 
fatal  evening.  But  Miss  Kerf ew  has  quite 
forgiven  him. 


LONDON   ON   FOOT. 

It  is  the  Sunday  before  Ascot ;  the  date 
is  fixed  for  us  not  by  the  ecdeeiastical 
calendar,  but  by  certain  signs  that  are 
visible  on  the  highway.  Now  it  is  a  four- 
horse  coach  that  is  being  driven  quietly 
along,  a  few  horsey-looking  men  outside, 
and  the  inside  filled  with  horses'  dotidng 
and  kit-bags.  Then  comes  a  stafaig  m 
"fivs"  with  horses  ambling  steadily  past, 
and  drivers  halfdozbg  on  £eir  boxes,  and 
evidently  not  on  the  job  to^y,  but 
making  for   scmie  dirtant   part     Agabi 
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there  is  a  fotugon  of  luggage,  then  a 
phaeton  and  two  or  three  eatw  loaded  with 
mbceDaneons  items — hat-boxes  and  port- 
maateanz  mixed  with  saddles,  bridles, 
halters,  and  rags.  Mr.  Spigot  the  East  End 
pafalioan  and  a  few  friends  are  jogginff 
along  in  a  roomy  break,  with  wine  and 
mineral-water  eases  staffed  here  and  there. 
And  following  these  is  a  private  omnibas, 
fall  of  men-servants  and  maid-servants, 
with  a  batterie  de  oaisine  and  other  hoose- 
hold  implements  on  the  roof. 

We  coald  not  go  much  "straighter" 
for  Ascot  than  along  the  road  throagh 
Brentford, 

For  dirty  streets  and  white-legg^  chickens  knowut 

and  so  by  Hoonslow,  famed  for  highway- 
men,  where  the  road  for  Bath  and  Bristol 
forks  off  from  that  to  Winchester  and 
Salisbary.  And  then  by  Bedfont,  long 
a  haant  of  the  Driving  Olab  in  the  days 
of  the  heroes  of  the  road  celebrated  in 
song: 

Here*!  to  the  ^eroes  of  four-in-hand  fame. 

Harrison,  Peyton,  and  Ward,  sir ; 
Here's  to  the  dragsmen  that  after  them  came, 

Ford  and  the  Ltfuioashire  Lord,  sir. 

Aa  a  slight  memorial  of  those  happy 
days,  stand  the  fighting  cocks  in  Bedfont 
Charehyard,  canningly  clipped  oat  of 
''the  yew-tree's  shade."  Having  got  thos 
&r,  there  is  Staines  Bridge  before  as, 
witti  Egham  dose  at  hand  and  Ascot 
beyond. 

With  all  this  exceptional  traffic  for 
Ascot  boand,  there  is  also  the  asaal  Sanday 
concoarse  of  vehicles,  foar-horse  breaks 
and  pleasure  vans  for  Kew,  Eichmond,  and 
Hampton  Ooart.  And  bicycles  stream 
along  with  stealthy  whirl,  threading  in  and 
ont  among  the  more  ponderous  vehicles. 
Fat  one  feature  of  the  scene  we  miss: 
where  is  the  usefol  familiar  omnibus  which 
on  Sundays,  instead  of  making  fruitless 
journeys  to  Liverpool  Street  or  the  Bank, 
takes  its  customers  for  a  pleasant  jaunt 
to  Eew  Gardens  or  Eichmond  Parkt 
Where  is  the  regular  'busman,  the  driver 
smart  and  spruce  with  a  flower  in  his 
button-hole,  the  conductor  who,  with  his 
vehicle  well  filled,  can  snatch  some  leisure 
moments  for  his  Sanday  paper.  Why 
tarry  the  wheels  of  their  chariots  t 

llien  somebody  suggests  "the  omnibus 
strike,"  and  tiie  conviction  strikes  home 
tittt  this  threatened  crisis  has  actually 
come  to  pass.  Now  strikes  concern  us  not 
at  present^  nor  the  questions  they  involve ; 
but  the  outward  aspect  of  things  under 


such  conditions  excites  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest We  may  have  seen  London  under 
a  good  many  aspects— in  gloom  for  disaa- 
ter;  in  rejoicing  for  the  soldiers'  return; 
decked  with  flags  for  public  pageants ;  or 
barred  and  tohuttered  in  the  fear  of  riot 
and  disorder.  But  to  adopt  the  words  of 
the  old  Jacobite  song,  ''Far  we  have 
travelled,  and  muokle  have  we  seen" ;  but 
London  without  onmibuses  never  saw  we 
yet. 

As  far  as  the  train  will  take  us  towards 
the  centre  of  affafrs  let  us  take  a  Sunday 
excursion.  There  are  signs  of  excitement 
along  the  route;  people  gather  on  the 
kerbs  and  exchange  chaff  and  slang  with 
the  drivers  of  any  public  vehicles  that 
may  be  passing,  lliere  are  omnibuses 
here  and  there  to  be  seen,  but  of  the 
private  speculative  character,  and  not  be- 
longing to  any  of  the  regohr  lines,  and 
these  are  received  with  cheers  and  gratu- 
latory  riiouts.  Then  we  come  to  the 
stables  of  one  of  the  companies,  the  gates 
dosed,  and  proclamations  of  various  Unds 
affixed  to  the  gate-posts,  while  knots  of 
men  gather  here  and  there,  and  a  strong 
detachment  of  police  try  to  keep  people 
moving  on.  *And  now  we  are  at  the 
starting-point  of  an  important  route  where 
hitherto  rival  companies  have  contended 
for  the  traffic.  Here,  on  a  flne  Sunday 
afternoon,  in  a  general  way,  there  would 
be  a  constant  stream,  a  double  row  of  om- 
nibuses arriving  and  departing,  and,  as 
the  time  for  getting  homeward  arrived,  a 
struggle  for  places,  on  the  part  of  the  pubUc, 
all  round.  Bat  now  there  is  not  an  omni- 
bas to  be  seen,  and  the  wide  roadway  is 
pretty  well  fllled  with  a  respectable  crowd, 
who  form  a  hedge  on  each  side  of  the 
traffic  And  that  U  still  considerable,  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  the  'buses.  Thomas, 
the  coachman,  with  the  rounded  face  and 
bulky  limbs,  the  more  genteel  Jeames, 
who  sits  by  his  side,  these  nave  not  struck, 
although  jocularly  adjared  to  do  so  by 
the  crowd.  And  a  number  of  flne  car- 
riages with  high  -  stepping  horses,  and 
smart  servants,  and  smart  people  faiside, 
are  driving  westwards  this  Sunday  after- 
noon. "  l^ey're  off  to  their  baccarat,  they 
are,''  suggests  a  cynical  bystander.  And 
we  hear  stories  of  very  joUy  houses  "  out 
beyont,"  where  Sunday  stretches  only  as 
far  as  the  gates  of  the  pleasant,  secluded 
grounds,  and  where  aH  the  games  and 
diversions  of  the  week  are  kept  up  on 
Sundays,  only  more  so.  Not  that  there  is 
any  reproach  conveyed  in  such  remarks. 
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The  assistants,  many  of  them  moie  or  less 
connected  with  omnibuses  and  horses,  are 
generally  of  opinion  that  they  *'  wonid  like 
to  have  a  go  at  it  themselres."  Equally 
do  the  early  birds  who  are  on  their  way 
to  Ascot  meet  with  approval : 

We  have  been  there,  and  still  would  go, 
Twaa  like  a  little  heaven  below. 

Sach  the  general  sentiment ;  while  "  if  this 
only  lasts,  Bob,  we'll  see  the  Ascot  Chip 
together." 

There  are  plenty  of  females  in  the 
crowd :  wives  of  the  'basmen  and  others 
interested  in  their  welfare,  and  quite  a 
number  of  children — boys  especially — ^all 
neat  and  tidy,  the  'busmen  of  the  future. 
To-morrow  those  velvet  jackets  and  neat 
knicker  suits  will  have  to  be  "  put  away," 
probably  to  make  up  the  rent,  and  if  there 
are  no  wages  forthcoming  next  Saturday, 
where  wiU  Jacky  and  Tommy  be  then  t 
Such  forecasts,  however,  do  not  trouble 
the  minds  of  the  men,  although  perhaps 
they  make  the  mothers  anxious. 

We  all — ^who  go  on  omnibuses— are  by 
sight  acquainted  with  the  'bus-driver's  wife, 
a  neat  uttle  woman,  who  lies  in  wait  for 
the  omnibus  with  a  basket — sometimes 
also  with  a  baby — containing — ^the  basket,, 
that  is — the  driver's  hot  dinner.  She  is  a 
pretty  good  cook  probably,  for  the  steak 
pudding  or  the  bit  of  beef  and  Yorkshire 
has  an  appetising  savour.  The  conductor, 
by  the  way,  generally  has  his  dinnner  cold, 
and  keeps  it  under  the  cusl^on  of  the  'bus 
till  he  is  ready  for  it.   ' 

These  scenes  are  very  well  for  Sunday, 
and  afford  a  certain  amount  of  distraction. 
But  how  will  it  be  on  Monday  when 
London,  intent  on  its  business  or  its 
pleasure,  finds  not  an  omnibus  to  help  it 
on  its  way  t  Well,  Monday  morning 
comes,  and  the  omnibus  strike  looms  hazily 
upon  us,  like  an  evil  dream.   The  morning 

etper  confirms  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 
0  'buses  to-day,  or  next  to  nona  And 
yet,  arriving  at  the  usual  starting-place, 
one  half  expects  to  find  the  omnibus  wait- 
ing there.    But  all  is  a  blank. 

The  annoyance  is  all  the  greater 
that  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  cheap 
fares,  and  to  launch  ourselves  to  and  fro  to 
any  part  of  London  at  small  cost  and  with 
tolerable  promptitude.  In  fact,  with  cer- 
tain limitations,  where  can  we  find  a  freer, 
easier,  and  pleasanter  way  of  getting  about 
than  on  the  top  of  a  London  omnibus  t 
The  limitations  alluded  to  are  that 
when  you  most  want  the  onmibus,  you 


can'c  get  it  It  is  a  broken  reed  on  a 
ramy  day.  But  that  is  a  defect  insepsr* 
able  from  public  vehicles;  you  are  far  worse 
off  in  Paris  or  Brussels;  And,  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  a  tolerable  system  of  rail- 
ways serving  the  metropolis,  and  a  very 
imperfect  network  of  trams,  the  imperfe^ 
tion  due  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Londoner, 
so  that  he  has  not  cause  for  complabt 
And  all  this  makes  an  omnibus  strUce  an 
inconvenience  only,  and  preserves  the 
metropolis  from  actual  calamity. 

But  how  to  get  to  Piccadilly  drou 
without  an  omnibus  t  There  is  a  way, 
certainly,  by  going  half  round  London  ij 
Underground;  but  that  also  involves  an 
onmibus  for  the  last  section  of  the  journey, 
and  who  can  say  whether  that  railiray 
omnibus  may  not  have  struck  toot  (k 
the  whole  it  is  better  to  walk.  And  the 
attempt  makes  us  feel  how  small  we  are  in 
comparison  with  the  immensity  of  London. 

Soon,  on  the  way,  we  come  to  the  exten- 
sive stables  and  yard  of  the  Bead  Car 
Company;  the  ^at  gates  closed,  and 
policemen  mounting  guard  over  the  door- 
way. Drivers  and  conductors  hang  about 
in  groups,  and  discuss  the  situation.  There 
are  a  few  horsekeepers  at  work  feeding  the 
horses ;  but  this  is  all  that  is  going  on  at 
a  place  where,  in  a  general  way,  there  is 
so  much  well-regulated  activity.  FoUowbg 
the  round,  one  feels  that  there  is  a  certain 
sombreness  and  dulness  in  the  aspect  of 
things.  There  is  plenty  of  ordinary  traffic, 
and  the  tide  of  vehicles  going  to  Ascot  is 
setting  in  even  more  strongly  than  on 
Sunday.  Here  is  the  London  cabman 
combining  business  with  pleasure,  and 
going  for  an  outine  wliich  he  hopes  will 
bring  profit  as  well  as  delight  Some- 
times he  takes  his  wife  and  family  too, 
packed  into  the  vehicle  with  layers  of  sacb 
full  of  chopped  hay  and  straw,  with  oati, 
and  perhaps  beans — happy  cab-horse  1-^ 
more  modest  proportions.  And  then  there 
is  the  ever  active  army  of  tradesmen's 
carts,  the  vans  loaded  with  every  kind  of 
merchandise;  the  carriages  of  the  dim;' 
nates  of  the  City  whirling  away  towards 
Temple  Bar,  the  phaeton  and  high-steppen 
of  the  stockbroker.  But  how  much  wa 
miss  the  useful,  familiar  omnibus  1  Their 
varied  colours,  red  and  blue,  and  green 
and  white^  although  crude  perhaps  in 
themselves,  and  hardly  satisfactory  to  the 
artist's  eye,  yet  give  much  of  their  glitter 
and  charm  to  the  streets  of  London. 

At  Sloane  Street  comer  not  an  omnibus 
to  be  seen :  where  are  the  crowds  that 
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oame  ohargiog  up  from  Falham,  from 
BromptoD,  from  Walham  Green,  and  from 
farthest  Patneyt  There  is  not  one  to 
answer  to  the  call;  not  a  Toice  hxyitas 
yon  to  the  Girons,  to  King's  Gross  or  the 
Bank  You  may  go  there  if  you  like,  bat 
how  and  as  yon  can.  At  Hyde  Park 
Gomer,  where  more  streams  nnite,  there 
h  the  same  dismal  blank.  And  alone 
Pioeadilly,  although  the  world  is  weU 
awake  and  carriages  are  abroad,  shopping 
going  on,  and  people  driving  to  shows 
and  exhibitions,  yet  half  the  zest  and  go 
of  the  street  seems  lost  withoat  the  bright 
gleam  of  the  cheerful,  familiar  'has.  And 
when  it  is  an  affair  of  Piccadilly  Giroos, 
one  writes  Ichabod,  in  a  metaphorical  way, 
apon  the  paving-stones.  For  what  hiMl 
London  to  show  more  characteristic  and 
nnlqae  than  the  oonstant  arrival  and  de- 
partore  of  the  'buses  at  this  or  other  well- 
known  centres  of  traffic  t  It  is  the  visible, 
andible  pulse  of  life  in  the  great  Gity ;  we 
see  the  corpuscles  harrying  along,  we  hear 
the  heart  beat,  so  to  say,  atoms  of  the 
great  world  are  whirling  visibly  before 
the  eyes.  Beauteous  women,  and  others 
as  ugly,  children  in  all  the  delight  of  youth, 
old  age  that  is  helped  trembling  down  the 
steps,  the  myriads  intent  on  some  kind 
of  t^  the  thousands  equally  intent  on 
pleasure^  aH  the  world  indeed  pass  in  and 
out  of  the  omnibuses,  are  seen  for  a 
moment,  and  vanish  in  ibe  great  gull 

And  now  the  Gircus  is  a  bluik.  Inspite 
of  the  whirl  of  vehicles,  the  hansoms  as  in- 
numerable as  the  stars  in  the  sky,  the  clash 
and  clatter  of  all  kinds  of  other  vehicles, 
the  place  seems  but  dead  and  lifeless  to 
us.  For  where  is  our  well-known 'bus  t  In 
vain  we  watch  for  its  coming,  dexterously 
threading  its  way  through  the  crowd  of 
traffic  to  the  well-known  comer.  Veteran 
of  the  London  streets,  do  you  feel  your- 
self lost  now  and  abandoned,  a  mere 
castaway  drifting  helplessly  you  know  not 
where  %  Stay,  there  is  a  sail  in  right ! 
Actually  an  omnibus.  It  is  a  Pirate,  it  is 
true,  but  in  such  distress  even  a  Pirate  is 
a  welcome  sight 
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CHAPTER    IL 

"  To  think  of  his  coming  here,  now,  of 
all  times  1  With  his  vulgar  plebeiam  tidk — 


and  the  Bbhop  coming  I  Mamma,  can't 
you  send  him  away  t  He  is  dressed  like 
a  plough-boy.  We  really  can't  introduce 
him  to  the  Bishop  as  our  cousin  1 "  and 
tears  of  vexation  and  disgust  sprans;  into 
Minnie's  pretty  eyes.  It  was  after  oreak- 
fiut  the  foUo^g  morning. 

Mrs.  Dawe  and  the  girls  were  in  the 
morning-room.  Miss  Smith  was  there  too, 
receiving  orders  for  the  day,  or  rather  tiie 
week. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  was  coming, 
at  the  end  of  it^  to  hold  a  confirmation. 
He  was  to  arrive  the  previous  day,  and  to 
sleep  at  the  Yicaraga  This  necesritated 
many  intricate  arrangements  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  household, 
which,  under  Mrs.  Dawe's  government, 
was  usually  carried  out  in  the  most  cheese- 
paring of  systems.  As  these  new  arrange- 
ments all  fell  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
Miss  Smith,  her  work  was  well  cut  out 
f<Nr  her. 

"Why  doesn't  papa  tell  him  to  go!" 
exclaimed  Owen,  the  seoond  dao^ter. 
'* I'd  soon  get  rid  of  him!" 

**I  wish  to  goodness  we  could,"  cried 
Mrs.  Dawe,  passionately.  "  If  he  weren't 
a  relation,"  in  a  less  violent  tone,  "we 
might  speak  more  plainly.  As  it  is,  he 
will  take  no  hints." 

"Pm  not  afraid  of  him  1  I'U  just  teU 
him  plainly—" 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
Minnie  1 "  said  Mra  Dawe,  sharply,  then 
she  caught  Miss  Smith's  eye  and  controlled 
herself  again.  "  We  can't  be  inhospitable. 
If  he  hasn't  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  and 
is. too  thick-skinned  to  see  that  he  isn't 
wanted,  we  must  put  up  with  him.  It's  a 
painful  thing  to  have  to  discuss  before 
strangers,"  she  said,  turning  to  Miss 
Smith,  and  speaking  in  rather  a  formd 
tone.  "  But,  I  suppose,  most  families  have 
a  black  sheep.  James  was  brought  up  in 
our  family  as  if  he  had  been  our  own  son — 
he  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Dawe's  sister,  who 
died  when  he  was  only  seven,  and  he  was 
a  source  of  nothing  but  trouble  and  dis- 
appointment to  us.  He  grew  worse  as  he 
got  older,  and  finally  he  ran  away  and  left 
us.  From  that  day  to  this,  eight  years 
ago,  we  have  heard  nothing  of  him.  Now 
when  he  is  at  his  last  resources — a  penni- 
less pauper,  he  comes  back  to  sponge  on 
us,"  the  voice  rising  into  more  genuine 
feeling,  "  and  to  disgrace  us  before " 

"The  Bishop." 

With  a  start  everybody  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  open  window. 
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Oatdde,  leaning  against  the  ereepera 
that  olong  aboat  it,  was  Mr.  Jamea  Bro?ra 
He  stood  there,  absorbed  apparently  in  the 
summer-garden  soene  before  him,  giving  no 
sign  of  having  spoken.  Mrs.  Dawe's  face 
flushed  searlet  and  then  paled  with  anger. 

« Lounging  aboat  asiunall"  she  said. 
**  Ton  might  go  and  see  what  your  onde  is 
doing  at  the  stables." 

'*  AU  right,  annt,"  with  oheerfol  alacrity 
moving  away. 

''It's  dreadfol!"  eried  Minnie.  '<He 
doesn't  know  what  shame  is  1  He's  quite 
equal  to  telling  the  Bishop  that  he's  em- 
ployed in  a  'store/  as  he  calls  it,"  mimick- 
ing the  nasal  twang. 

"And  then  his  clothes!"  exclaimed 
Gwen.  *'Did  you  ever  see  such  shocking 
things  t  And  he  has  no  luggage  but  that 
little  shabby  bag;  so,  of  coarse,  he  has  no 
dress-sait  Sorely  1 "  as  an  appalling  sus- 
picion broke  on  her,  **  he  won't  expect  to 
be  at  the  dinner-party  I " 

*«  He  will  1  Horrid  fellow  1 "  said  poor 
Minnie,  who  had  a  most  hopeful  ambition, 
of  which  the  Bishop's  unmarried  chaplain 
was  the  foundation-stone, ''  and  hell  spoil 
everything!"  with  despairingi  spiteful 
pathos. 

"Poor  relations  are  very  awkward 
things,"  said  Miss  Soiith,  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Dawe  looked  at  her  sharply.  She 
did  not  read  in  her  lady-help's  face,  the 
meaning  she  expected  to  see  there;  but  the 
annoying  conviction  that  it  was  lurking 
all  the  same,  in  those  unfathomable  brown 
eyes,  prompted  het  next  speech. 

"  I  do  wish  you  wouldn  t  wear  your  hair 
in  that  shockingly  untidy  fashion.  Miss 
Smith ! "  she  sai<^  snappishly ;  "  it  doesn't 
look  respectable." 

Miss  Smith's  only  reply  to  the  rudeness 
was  to  gaze  innocently  at  the  pretty  head 
of  Miss  Dawe,  who,  in  secret  imitation 
of  the  picturesque  arrangement  of  the 
lady-help's  wavy  hair,  had  ruffled  her  own 
smooth,  silken  locks  into  what  she  believed 
the  same  appearance  of  artistic  disorder. 
A  celebrated  artist,  who  had  spent  a  night 
at  the  Vicarage  a  week  or  two  before,  had 
actually  had  the  extraordinary  taste  to 
express  unlimited  admiration  for  Miss 
Smith's  head,  and  had  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  sketch  it,  unknown  to  her,  as  she 
gathered  fruit  in  the  garden.  Minnie,  who 
had  seen  the  sketch,  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  tell  Miss  Smith  of  the  Uttle 
incident  But  she  understood  Miss  Smith's 
calm  gUffice  now,  and  resented  it  hotly. 

"You  speak  as  if  you  had  some  expezience 


of  poor  relations,"  she  said,  aneeringlj. 
"  But  I  suppose  everybody  has  some." 

"Don't  be  a  donkey,  Minnie,"  sUd 
Owen,  crossly,  ashamed  of  the  ill-bfed 
speech.  "Aren't  you  nearly  ready  to  ^et 
dressed,  mamma  t  There  is  Thomas  with 
the  pony-carriaee,  already,"  and  she  went 
off  to  get  reaay.  Her  mother  followed. 
Partly  from  good-nature,  partly  from  in- 
dolence, she  hated  these  outburst!  of 
family  temper,  and  often  longed — as  in- 
tenseljr  as  she  could  long  for  anything — 
for  a  rich  husband  to  appear  on  the  scene, 
and  carry  her  off  into  an  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  luxurious  ease. 

"  I  wish.  Miss  Smith,"  said  Minnie,  from 
the  depths  of  the  most  oomfortable  chair 
in  the  room,  "you  would  rearrange  the 
drapery  of  my  dinner-dress  by  Friday 
night.  It  is  so  stiff  and  ugly.  Not  that 
it  makes  much  difference  how  one  \oAm 
with  a  relation  like  James  Brown  at  the 
table.  Relation,  indeed  1  He's  done  things 
bad  enough  to  be  turned  out  of  any 
respectable  house,"  with  bitter  signifi- 
cance. 

"What  has  he  doner' 

"WeU,  it  isn't  very  pleasant  to  talk 
about  But  he's  done  pretty  well  all  he 
can,"  spitefully.  "The  last  thing  he  was 
caught  in,  was  trying  to  break  open 
papa's  strong  safe  in  liis  study." 

The  colour  rushed  deep  and  scarlet 
over  Miss  Smith's  face.  A  sudden  little 
recollection,  brought  back  by  Minnie's 
words,  had  come  to  her.  It  was,  that 
she  laA  found  Mr.  James  Brown  stand- 
ing before  the  safe  when  she  had  returned 
to  the  study,  with  the  butter.  He  had 
been  contemplating  it,  with  an  absorbed 
interest,  which  struck  her  now  for  the 
first  time.  The  crimson  rush  of  colour, 
recalled  Minnie  from  her  petulant  ill- 
humour. 

"I  oughtn't  to  have  told  you,"  she 
said,  uneasily;  "mamma  and  papa  would 
be  so  angry.  They  made  us  promise 
never  to  repeat  it  It  was  a  servant, 
who  came  across  the  skeleton-key,  after 
he  left,  in  his  room,  who  first  found  i( 
out  She  told  people ;  but  the  story  hat 
heea  hushed  up  as  well  as  we  oould. 
Ton  won't  let  it  go  any  farther.  Miss 
Smith  t" 

"No,"  said  Miss  Smith,  absentiy. 
She  was  looking,  in  imagination,  mto  lb. 
James  Brown's  dBxk  eyes. 

"  If  it  got  about  tiiat  we  had  a  cousin 
a  thief,  it  would  ruin  ever]rthing  1 " 
The   thought  of   the   Bishop's   ohi^lain 
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bringing  ft  lovely  flash  to  her  cheek. 
^It'a  bad  enough  as  it  is.  Bat,  anyway, 
Giren  and  I  mean  to  do  oar  best  to  get 
rid  of  him  before  Friday.  If  papa  and 
mamma  are  too  kind  to  tarn  liun  oat, 
we  will  make  it  so  onpleasant  for  him," 
with  an  angry  laugh,  ''that  he  will  be 
only  too  gl^l,  thick-skinned  as  he  is — 
togol" 

The  threat  was  well  carried  out.  Mr. 
James  Brown  had  arrired  on  the  Monday. 
Be£we  Wednesday  was  over,  he  had 
reeeived  enough  girlish  impertinences 
and  snabe  to  make  any  man,  who  was 
troabled  with  even  the  smallest  amount 
of  sensitiveness,  ashamed  and  uncomfort- 
able. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawe  did  not 
oorrect  the  girls,  though  they  themselves 
were  never  guilty  of  any  open  show  of 
rudeness  or  inhospitality.  They  treated 
the  returned  prodigal  with  Uie  most 
frigid  dignifey.  Bat  a  queer  fancy  came 
to  Miss  Smith,  that  they  did  not  correct 
the  two  girls  because  they  would  have 
•  been  glad  to  see  him  driven  out  of  the 
house,  though  they  did  not  wish  to  do  it 
themselves. 

As  for  Mr.  James  Brown  himself,  it  was 
plain,  as  Owen  and  Minnie  indignantly 
and  scornfully  said,  that  he  had  no  feel- 
ings of  a  gentleman  left  He  had  no 
more  sensiSveness  than  the  door -mat 
on  which  tiiey  wiped  their  pretty  little 
feet  soiled  with  the  dust  of  the  country 
lanes.  Scornful  innuendoes,  open  insult, 
angry  reproaches  might  fall  about  him 
like  haQ-storms,  he  alwa3rs  showed  the 
same  easy,  obliging  temper,  performing 
any  little  service  they  would  allow  him 
to  do  for  tiiem,  with  the  willing  alacrity 
of  an  obedient  spaniel 

Miss  Smith,  busy  though  she  was — too 
buinr  to  have  time,  except  at  meals,  to 
exchange  a  word  with  him— saw  it  all 

As  "  one  of  the  family  "  she  always  had 
ber  meals  with  them,  when  they  were 
alone.  Mr.  James  Brown  not  being 
looked  upon  as  a  visitor,  the  usual  order 
of  things  continued,  and  she  sat  down  at 
table  with  them.  As  Martha  was  utterly 
incompetent  as  a  cook,  and  as  Mr.  Dawe's 
temper  — it  was  called  digestion  —  was 
seriously  upset  if  the  dishes  were  not  to 
his  taste.  Miss  Smith's  share  of  the  family 
repasti  was  often  a  broken  one.  She 
would  come  in  flushed  from  the  kitchen 
fire,  aftor  the  others  had  sat  down,  having 
lingered  to  get  the  next  course  well  on 
its  way,  and  would  often  slip  out  once 
or  twice  again  during  the  mod  itself,  to 


see  that  Martha  had  neither  in  her  in- 
capable flurry  upset  tixe  sweets  on  to  the 
hearth,  nor  dished  up  the  savoury  Mr. 
Dawe  always  liked  with  his  dinner,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  doe. 

So  that  she  might  superintend  these 
culinary  details  without  creating  a  dis- 
turbance at  the  family  table,  her  seat  was 
placed  nearest  the  door. 

It  was  convenient,  but  draughty. 

Owen,  one  day,  had  made  a  comment 
on  it,  but  as  no  one  else  cared  for  the 
place,  and  it  was  so  obviously  the  most 
convenient  position  for  one  who  had  to 
combine  ** making  herself  useful"  with 
being  ''one  of  the  famOy,"  Miss  Smith 
was  left  in  undisturbed  possession. 

Mr.  James  Brown  sat  near  her. 

Bat  he  rarely  addressed  her.  All  his 
efforts  were  spent  ii|  making  himself 
agreeable  to  bh  two  pretty  cousins. 

On  Wednesday  evenbig  the  dinner 
happened  to  consist  of  various  made-up 
dishes,  which  aH  req^uired  equal  care. 
The  first  course  was  just  finished  when 
Miss  Smith  slipped  into  her  place  and  sat 
down  before  her  cold  plate. 

No  one  noticed  that  her  dinner  was 
cold. 

Mrs.  Dawe  and  the  two  girls  were 
discussbg,  in  an  animated  fashion,  the 
placing  of  the  guests  for  the  grand  dhmer- 
party  that  was  to  be  given  in  honour  of 
the  Bishop. 

Mr.  James  Brown,  apparently,  for  once 
felt  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
conversation.  In  a  general  way,  whatever 
subject  it  might  embrace,  he  gave  his 
opinion^  whether  it  were  asked  for  or  not. 
No  cold  stares  nor  haughty  snubs  could 
suppress  him. 

Miss  Smith's  eyes,  studiously  bent  on 
her  plate  during  these  family  conversations, 
might  probably  have  betrayed  the  high- 
brM  indifference  of  her  face  which  was 
only  occasionally  broken  by  a  queer  little 
quiver  of  the  mouth.  She  sat  down  now 
and  began  to  eat  her  dinner — or  rather 
make  a  pretence  of  doing  so— for  half- 
cold  hashed  mutton  was  an  abhorrence  to 
her. 

<'And  then  that  leaves  Oaptafai  Hope 
to  take  in  Miss  Orantham,"  said  Minnie, 
"  and  it  is  all  arranged,  thank  goodness  1 " 

"And  who  am  I  to  take  in — Miss 
Smith  t "  It  was  like  a  bombshell  cast 
into  the  middle  of  the  family  dinner- 
table. 

Even  Miss  Smith  started  and  looked 
round  at  the  audacious  speaker. 
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Mr.  James  Brown  leant  back  in  his  chair 
contemplating  the  amazement  he  had 
created. 

M  Oh — ire "     stammered    Minnie. 

II  Well " 

"  We  never  thought  yon  would  care  to 
dine  with  us/'  said  her  mother,  coming  to 
her  rescna  "Ton  always  used  to  hate 
dinner-parties." 

*<Bat  I  may  have  changed  since  then. 
I  reckon  Fd  like  to  have  a  little  spree 
with  a  real  bishop,"  in  his  most  pronounced 
nasal  twang. 

A  gasp  went  round  the  family. 

"  We  don'6  talk  of  'sprees'  where  bishops 
are  concerned,"  said  his  aunt,  coldly. 

"  And  it's  as  well  not  to  drag  in  music- 
hall  expressions  before  ladies,"  said  his 
uncle,  with  pompous  contempt 

'*  Tesr-I  think  I  should  like  to  assist  at 
this  dinner-party,"  went  on  Mr.  James 
Brown,  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing. 

*'Bnt  you  can't!"  exclaimed  Gwen. 
•*  You're  no  dress-clothes ! " 

*^Been  looking  in  my 
turning  to  her. 

**0f  course  notl"    she 
flushing  crimson. 

**Row  do  you  know^  thent"  more 
mildly  than  before. 

"  Don't  talk  rubbish,  James  1 "  said  Mrs. 
Dawe,  angrily.  *'Is  it  likely  the  girls 
would  do  such  a  thing  %  " 

"I  thought  it  was  a  little  queer,"  he 
said,  reflectively. 

Ihe  usually  good-natured  Gwen  darted 
a  furious  look  at  him.  She  understood, 
if  none  of  the  others  did,  the  real  meaning 
of  Us  words.  He  had  caught  her,  the  day 
after  his  arrival,  standing  by  his  open  bag 
in  his  room.  She  had  made  some  confused 
excuse  which  he  had  apparently  believed. 

''However,"  he    said,  brightening    up 

gain,  "  I  must  have  some  one  to  take  in. 
ay  I  take  you  in,  Miss  Smith  1 "  turning 
widi  cheerful  alacrity  to  her. 

Mrs.  Dawe  and  the  girls  flushed  crimson 
with  anger,  confusion,  and  amazement. 
Miss  Smith  lifted  her  eyes  from  her  plate 
and  looked  straight  into  his,  not  a  ripple 
of  feeling  disturbing  the  gravity  of  her 
face ;  but  from  her  eyes  flashed  a  light  of 


bagt"    mOdly 
retorted,   but 


such  quick  mischief  and  laughter,  that 
Mr.  James  Brown's  were  fairiy  dazsled 
before  it. 

"  I  couldn't  very  well  come  in  to  dbmer," 
she  said,  gravely.  ''I  have  no  evenbg 
dress  with  me,  and  some,  one  must  look 
after  Martha  1" 

Mrs.  Dawe  and  the  girls  were  relieved. 
Miss  Soiith's  graceful  good-breeding  had 
made  things  straight  for  them,  and  yet  they 
felt  most  unreasonably  angry  with  hw. 

*'  It  was  most  impudent  of  James  to 
drag  her  in ! "  said  Gwen,  when  they  ware 
alone  after  dinner.  "I  felt  quite  wttj 
lor  her.  I  don't  suppose  she  has  ever  had 
an  evenbff  dress  in  her  life." 

'*  It's  aU  Miss  Smith's  faulty"  retorted 
Minnie.  "  It  is  that  forward  manner  of 
herp,  showing  plainly  that  she  expeets 
everybodv  to  treat  her  on  an  equality. 
After  al(  she's  nothug  but  a  servaDt^ 
though  she  calls  herself  a  lady-help  I  Yon 
made  a  great  mistake,  mamma,  allowing 
her  to  have  her  meals  with  us." 

"What  could  I  dot"  exclaimed  Mn. 
Dawe,  fretfully.  "  You  know  she  held  oat 
about  that,  and  I  couldn't  afford  to  low 
her.  What  with  the  difficulty  in  getting 
and  keeping  servants,  in  these  diys,  one 
must  put  up  with  everything.  And  posh- 
ing and  impertinent  as  she  is,  she  can 
make  herself  very  useful" 

"  And  you'll  have  James  making  love  to 
her,  like  he  did  to  Miss  Fane,  and  taUsg 
her  part  against  us ! "  said  Minnie.  *'It'i 
just  the  sort  of  thing  he  would  do- 
marry  a  servant" 

'*  Don't  talk  like  that,  Minnie,"  exclaimed 
Gwen,  who  was  recovering  from  her  fit  of 
anger.  "She  isn't  quite  a  servant-HUid 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do 
without  her.  Suppose  she  went  off  at  a 
moment's  notice  to-morrow,  for  instaaoei 
like  a  lot  of  the  others  have  done  t " 

"Please,"  cried  Mrs.  Dawe,  paling  «t 
the  awful  possibility,  "don't  say  auch 
things. .  Just  mfaid  how  you  speak  to  her, 
Minnie.  And  if  I  find  James  oorrapt- 
ing  her  mind  against  us,  when  we  hate 
always  treated  her  with  every  considerir 
tion,  I  will  turn  him  out  of  the  house  at 
all  risks." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Easter  was  over,  and  it  was  the  day 
after  the  prodnctioii  of  the  new  play 
at  Tynell's  theatre,  for  which  Sehna  had 
been  rehearsing  during  Lent  Miss  Tyrrell 
was  lunching  alone,  and  enlivenbg  her 
luncheon  with  a  desoltory  inspection  of 
the  criticism  of  the  new  piece  in  the 
morning  papers  which  Tyrrell,  who  never 
took  lonch,  had  just  sent  in  to  her  from 
his  study.  The  piece  had  been  a  saccess, 
and  the  notices,  though  not  striking, 
were  fayonrable;  Miss  TyrreU,  having 
gleaned  the  main  points,  found  the  detailed 
critidsmsnninterestfaig,  and,  having  finished 
lunch,  she  was  idly  re-reading  the  details 
given  in  one  of  the  papers  as  to  the 
distinguished  audience  which  had  been 
present^  wlien  the  door  opened  and  Tyrrell 
came  in. 

''Are  yon  ready,  Sybillar*  he  said. 
'*  There  is  no  hurry." 

Miss  Tyrrell,  who  had  on  her  head  an 
arrangement  of  feathers,  which  she  woold 
have  described  as  a  bonnet^  put  down  her 
paper  and  looked  np  at  him. 

"Fm  quite  ready  when  yon  are,"  she 
replied.  ''We  do  not  want  to  be  there  at 
the  beginning,  though,  I  think." 

The  fundaon  to  which  Miss  Tyrrell  and 
her  brother  were  going  together  was  a 
very  fsshionable  chvity  concert^  at  which 
Selma  was  to  recite,  and  as  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  for  her  gloves,  which  lay 


beside  her  on  the  table,  Miss  Ty^^ell 
said: 

"Dear  Selma  seems  to  have 'made  a 
sensation  last  night  I  hope  she  won't  be 
overtired." 

Tyrrell  lauffhed.  He  was  looking  very 
handsome  and'self-confidenti  and  bis  fine 
physique  showed  no  traces  of  the  hard 
work  the  production  of  a  piece  always 
involved  for  him.  Tyrrell  was  far  too 
practical  and  keen  a  man  to  rely  on  his 
popularity  to  the  extent  of  neglecting  his 
business,  and  his  work  at  the  theatre  dnring 
the  last  few  weeks,  though  it  was  no  part 
of  his  social  system  to  pose  as  a  hard- 
worked  man,  had  been  incessant  and  severe. 
His  voice  had  a  hard,  self-confident  ring 
as  he  answered : 

"I  think  not  I  don't  think  she  has 
any  hitention  of  over-exerting  herself  this 
afternoon,  unless  she  finds  the  congratula- 
tion she  receives  exhausting.  Every  one 
will  go  round  to  the  artists'  room  this 
afternoon,  no  doubt" 

"I  had  an  idea  that  you  thought  she 
would  do  nothing  with  the  part  t "  observed 
Miss  TyrrelL 

"  She  did  nothing  with  it  at  rehearsal, 
and  she  did  nothing  but  the  one  scene  last 
night  It  was  quite  a  sudden  thing,  ami, 
by  Jove,  how  strong  it  was  1 " 

"Dear  girl,  she  will  be  more  run  after 
than  ever,"  murmured  Miss  Tynrell,  as  die 
rose.  To  her,  as  to  Helen,  though  from 
widely  different  caoses,  Selma's  popolarity 
was  a  rather  overwhelming  spectacle.  The 
"  dear  girl "  was  certainly  no  longer  to  be 
patronised. 

The  first  part  of  the  concert  was  nearly 
over  when  the  Tyrrells  arrived,  and  as 
they  reached  their  seats,  in  the  interval 
between  two  songs,  a  carious  change,  which 
she  fondly  hoped  was  a  yoathful  blush. 
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passed  over  Miss  Tyrrell's  artistic  coun- 
tenance. 

« Dear  me !"  she  exclaimed,  in  cradte  a 
flattering  voice,  "isn't  that  Lord  tiUing- 
ham  next  nst  Yes,  it  is!  Ah  I  Lord 
Ellingham,  how  do  jon  do  t " 

Lord  Ellingham  was  the  same  elderly 
and  well  presenred  gentleman  as  he  had 
been  when  he  assisted  at  Miss  Tyrrell's 
tea-party  so  long  i^,  when  the  Dnchess's 
matinee  was  first  discussed.  He  had  been 
a  prominent  member  of  artistic  society  for 
many  years  past;  bat  in  his  yoath  and 
early  manhood  he  had  anf ortanately  foand 
himself  anable  to  concentrate  his  admira- 
tion of  the  beaatifal  as  expressed  in 
womaulioodi  and  he  was  conseqaently  still 
a  bachelor.  He  was  very  well  off,  and  it 
was  dawning  npon  him  that  after  a  certain 
the  married  state   presents  distinct 


S- 


yantages  to  man ;  with  advancing  years 
he  was  Incoming  an  easy  sabject  for  deUcate 
feminine  diplomacy,  and  he  responded  to 
the  charming  smile  bestowed  apon  him  by 
liCss  Tyrrell  with  an  alacrity  which  warmed 
that  lady's  virgin  heart 

«Fortane  smiles  on  me,"  he  remarked, 
gallantly. 

Miss  ^^n^rell,  after  settling  herself  in 
her  seat,  and  zealoosly  emnlating  Fortane, 
tamed  to  her  brother: 

<*  Don't  trouble  about  me,  John,"  she 
said,  sweetly.  "Toa  said  you  wanted  to 
see  Sehma,  didn't  you  t  You  will  find  me 
here  if  you  like  to  come  back  for  me." 

•'Very  well,"  he  answered,  quickly. 
'*  Yes,  I  am  goiiog  round.  Lord  Ellingham, 
if  I  should  not  turn  up  again,  you'll  see 
my  sister  into  a  cab,  I  know."  And  with 
a  gesture  of  farewell  he  turned  away  and 
disappeared. 

If  he  had  seen  the  look  of  comprehension 
with  wfaldi  Lord  Ellingham  followed  him, 
he  would  have  smiled  as  at  the  first  sign 
of  fruit  from  carefully -scattered  se^ 
Nearly  a  month  had  sone  by  since  tiie 
night  when  Tyrrell  had  marked  out  his 
course  of  action;  he  had  pursued  it  steadfly 
ever  since,  and  was  still  pursuing,  and 
beginning  to  look  for  resnltB^ 

•<  Hallo,  Brodie ! "  said  Tyrrell,  a  minute 
or  two  later,  as  he  turned  into  the  passi^ 
leading  into  the  artists'  room;  ••  what  are 
you  doing  here  t" 

The  man  to  whom  he  spoke,  who  was 
just  in  front  of  him,  turned  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice.  He  was  a  dramatic  critic  of 
a  severe  tttm  of  mind,  who  was  very  rarely 
to  be  met  behind  the  scenes. 
**  I  want  to  speak  to  Doncan,"  he  said, 


bluntly,  as  he  returned  l^yrrell's  greetbg; 
*'and  I  want  to  get  away  before  yoor 
prot^e  makes  a  fool  of  herself." 

''  Who  do  you  mean  by  my  mrot^g^  t  '^ 
returned  l^rrell,  quietly.  "If  you  an 
speaking  of  Min  Malet,  my  dear  Mow, 
don't  you  think  it's  time  the  piot^g^  idea 
was  exploded!"  He  paused  a  moment^ 
and  looked  tfie  other  man  full  in  the  fiice 
with  a  great  deal  of  meaning  in  Us  ey% 
and  then  he  said  more  lightly:  "As  to 
making  a  fool  of  herself,  you  are  a  swon 
enemy  to  reoftaticms,  I  know." 

**  I  am,"  answered  the  other  man,  em- 
phatically. **  I  am  a  sworn  enemy  to  the 
depraving  craving  for  somethinff  out  oi  the 
common,  wliieh  sends  a  fashionable  audbDoi 
into  ecstades  over  the  recitation  by  Min 
Malet  of  'Twinkle,  twInUe,  Uttle  star/ 
or  something  eqaallv  soul-stbring.  Yoa 
can't  see  genius  with  a  fool's-cap  on 
every  day  of  the  week,  oonsequently  if i 
a  bigger  draw  than  genius  in  its  native 
purple." 

"You  can't  see  the  latter  every  day 
either,  more's  the  pity,"  said  Tyrrell,  with 
a  smile.  "This  is  not  the  day  for  ffeniai, 
Brodie!" 

"It  is 


not,"  returned  the  other, 
more  emphatically  than  before;  "yoa'ie 
rights  TynrelL  When  such  a  jAenomsiioii 
does  happen  to  oome  along,  nowadays 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  thi^  society^ 
hold  of  it,  and  makes  it— whai  it's  nudaiig 
of  Sehna  Malet.  That  girl  has  genini— I 
said  so  when  she  Snk  came  oat--and  it 
broke  out  last  night  again  In  spite  of 
everything;  bat  she'll  be  little  better 
than  a  professional  beauty  in  a  year  er 
twa" 

Mr.  Brodie  stopped,  suddenly  rememb0^ 
ing  the  new  impreasion  Tynell  had  adven 
him  when  he  disclaimed  what  he  oalled  the 
"  ptbt^^  "  notioB— 4he  skaitliiu;  imptessioa 
that  Tyrrell  had  another  ralatSmah^  with 
MIm  Malet  in  view— but  before  he  oodd 
find  words  In  which  to  apologise,  Tyrrell 
dapped  him  lightly  on  the  ahoolder, 
saying : 

"You're  a  cynic,  my  dear  feUow,  and 
you  don't  appreciate  popularity.^' 

They  reached  the  door  of  the  tatiM 
room  on  the  wovofai,  and,  as  Tynell  e^ed 
it,  the  sudden  Ught  and  oonfmrfon  of  vdoes, 
coming  in  diarp  contrast  to  tiia  darknsia 
and  quiet  of  the  passage,  made  the  two 
men  pause  for  a  moment  Then  some  one 
said,  "  Shut  tfae  door  or  they'll  hear  in  the 
room,"  and  Tyrrell  shut  it  quiekly  and 
went  up  to  Sehna. 
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The  room  wis  nearly  full  Half  the 
muaical  and  dramatic  ^rofesdon  were 
helping  in  the  programme  in  some  capacity 
or  other,  and  a  gw}d  many  people,  artistic 
and  Utorary,  who  were  not  thm  on  bod- 
neiBy  had  taken  adrantage  of  the  informal 
natore  of  the  arrangements  to  come  roond 
to  the  artists'  room  to  exchange  oommente 
on  the  prodoction  of  the  night  before  at 
I^yrzell's  theatre,  and  to  ccmgratolate  HSm 
Malet  on  her  last  success. 

Sdma  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  receiving  congiatnlations  on  all 
side%  radiant,  beaiitifiil,  and  triumphant. 
She  was  talking  to  Julian  Heriot  at  the 
moment^  and  sm  tamed  gail;^  to  Tyrrell, 
boldinff  out  her  hand  as  he  sud,  in  a  voice 
sod  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to  more 
than  one  of  those  who  gave  way  to  him  to 
take  possession  of  her  in  an  indefinable 
way :  "Ton  are  not  overtired,  I  am  glad 
to  seel" 

"Not  in  the  least  1"  she  answered, 
I^tiy.  ''Ah,  Mr.  Brodie,  have  yon  come 
to  say  somethhiff  kind  to  me  t " 

She  offered  Imn  her  hand  as  she  spoke 
with  a  smile  that  few  men  coold  have 
resisted,  and  Mr.  Brodfe  looked  at  her  for 
a  moment  with  sometiiing  in  his  keen  eyes 
which  was  almost  like  pity. 

'*  Yon  wouldn't  thank  me  for  real  kind- 
ness I''  he  said,  rather  grimly. 

'^That's  what  pe<q^e  say  when  they 
mean  something  too  horrid ! "  cried  Selma. 
^^  Did  I  do  so  badly  last  nightt"  she  asked, 
with  the  laughing  diallenge  of  unassailable 
saccess. 

*'Yoa  did  a  great  deal  too  well,"  was 
the  answer.  "Bat  yoa  did  it  in  spite  of 
yourself,  and  you  would  have  done  it 
better  two  years  ago,  if  you  will  pardon 
my  Umtness!"  Mr.  Brodie  moved  awav 
with  a  slight  bow  as  she  turned  to  TyrreU 
and  Julian  Heriot 

"Brodie  revels  in  sardonic  enigmas.  If 
you've  seen  hh  notice  of  yoa  in  this 
morning's  paper.  Miss  Malet,"  said  Heriot^ 
looking  at  ner  curiously,  "  you  mast  know 
that  he  is  oc^ssoling  himself  f<Hr  the  aoate 
pain  it  is  to  him  to  praise."  He  paused  a 
sMmient  as  she.  laughed  merrily,  with 
another  keen  look  at  her,  wondering 
whether  the  truth  of  Mr.  Brodie's  just 
uttered  words  and  tibe  undertone  of  his 
poblisbed  and  mcnee  flattering  criticism 
were  really  alike  •  utterly  nnperceived  by 
her,  and  th^n  he  said:  "Well,  I've  no 
bnriness  here,  I  suppose,  and  I've  a  great 
deal  of  business  ebewhere.  That's  pain- 
fiilly  prompt.  Miss  Malet  1"  he  added,  as 


Selma  instantly  offered  to  shake  hands 
with  hiuL 

"  Fm  setting  you  a  good  example  i "  she 
said,  laughing.  "You  said  when  you 
came  in  that  you  hadn't  a  minute  to  spare, 
and  you've  been  here  half  an  hour.  Good- 
bye, Mr.  Heriot!" 

"  Good-bye,  Miss  Malet ! "  he  responded, 
and  with  a  gesture  of  farewell  to  Tyrrell 
he  left  the  room. 

Selma  was  turning  to  speak  to  a  famous 
soprano,  who  had  just  come  in,  when 
Tyrrell  stopped  her.  • 

"  Come  and  sit  down,  Selma,"  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  "I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

He  drew  her  away  from  every  one,  made 
her  sit  down  and  stood  over  her,  bending 
down  now  and  then  as  he  talked,  oblking 
her  by  his  attitude  to  look  up  at  him. 
His  words  were  all  about  budness  con- 
nected with  the  theatrci  but  they  were  in- 
audible to  the  rest  of  the  room,  and,  by 
the  time  it  came  to  her  turn  to  recite, 
more  than  one  glance  had  been  directed 
towards  them  and  more  than  one  pair  of 
eyebrows  had  been  slightly  elevated.  He 
waited  while  she  was  on  the  platform,  and 
when  she  came  off,  amid  tumultuous  ap- 
plause after  giving  a  recitation  little  more 
artistic  than  that  foretold  by  Mr.  Brodie, 
he  said,  in  a  voice  which  was  aadiUe  to 
several  people : 

"Is  your  sister  coming  for  you  or  may 
I  take  you  home  t "  He  had  never  sug- 
gested such  a  tiling  beforef;  but  Sehna, 
flushed,  laughing,  imd  excited  after  any 
number  of  rapturous  "calls,"  did  not 
notice. 

"Helen  is  coming,"  she  said.  "I  ex- 
pect she  is  waitingi  Will  somebody  please 
find  my  cloak." 

There  was  an  instantaneous  rush  in 
search  of  it,  and  when  it  ^peered  l^ell 
took  it  calmly  firom  the  indignant  youns 
man  who  was  bearinff  it  proudly  on  his 
arm,  put  it  on  foi  her,  and,  aj^parently 
quite  oblivious  of  the  eiq^iression  r—  or 
rather  expressions,  for  they  were  numerous 
and  conflicting— on  the  oountenance  of  the 
defrauded  one,  took  her  away  as  one  whose 
right  it  was  to  do  sa 

The  action,  trivial  as  It  was  iii  itself, 
was  made  significant  by  his  manner,  and 
it  came  as  a  climax  on  the  impression  that 
theb  previous  t^te-iirtets  had  made.  As 
they  disappeared,  there  was  a  moment's 
silence  in  the  roonii  and  then  Nora  Glynn's 
hard  little  voice  made  itself  heard. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  significantly, 
as  she  turned  to  the  looking-glass  to  toudi 
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herself  np  preparatory  to  going  on  the 
platform,  "  it  Beems  to  me  that  we  are  all 
going  to  hare  a  Borprise." 

John  Tyrrell  had  not  stadied  the  foUiee 
or  foiUes  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
London  society  hi  particular,  for  fire-and- 
twenty  years  in  vain.  He  had  created 
the  impression  he  intended  to  create,  and 
as  the  season  progressed  he  kept  it  clererly 
before  his  world,  nerer  forcine  it,  nerer 
hurrying  it,  bat  never  letting  It  die  oat 
Bnt  the  deyerest  and  most  admirably 
calculated  scheme  can  be  helped  on  in  its 
developement  by  all  kinds  of  unconsidered 
trifles;  and  about  a  month  after  the  concert 
Terrell's  plans  were  materially  advanced 
by  a  small  bebg,  of  whose  existence  he 
was  hardly  aware — ^the  little  brown-eyed 
Helen. 

It  was  an  afternoon  late  in  April,  and 
Helen  and  Selma  were  standing  on  the 
landing  outside  the  nursery  door,  the 
latter  dressed  —  and  very  elaborately 
dressed  —  for  walking.  Helen's  usuaUy 
bright  face  looked  as  though  she  were 
being  torn  by  conflicting  emotions ;  but  she 
shook  her  head  decidedly. 

"I  couldn't  bear  to  leave  her,"  she  said. 
"Of  course  Tm  dreadfully  disappointed 
because  of  Imogen ;  but  it  would  be  worse 
to  be  thmking  about  her  all  the  time." 

It  was  the  day  of  the  private  view  of 
the  Boyal  Academy.  Humphrey's  picture 
had  been  hung  in  an  excellent  place;  it 
had  made  a  great  sensation  on  the  varnish- 
ing days ;  at  the  press  view  there  had  been 
rumours  abroad  that  it  would  be  the  most 
prominent  picture  of  the  year;  and  under 
these  circumstances  Selma  had  insisted  that 
Helen  should  go  with  her  to  the  private 
view  instead  of  leaving  her  to  go  with 
Miss  TyrrelL  Tjrrell,  hearing  of  the 
arrangement,  and  hearing  also  that  no 
known  force  would  succeed  in  dragging 
Humphrey  to  such  a  function,  had  sug- 

Ssted  thAt  he  should  call  and  go  with 
em ;  and  though  he  had  never  done  such 
a  thing  before,  and  Selma  told  him  laugh- 
ingly tiiat  he  was  anxious  to  be  at  hand  to 
act  repression  to  her  success,  she  had 
agreed  «to  it  as  a  delightful  arrangement 
And  now  the  afternoon  had  arrived, 
l^^rrell  was  waiting  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  little  Helen  had  a  little  cold.  Big 
Helen,  between  her  wifely  pride  and  her 
motherly  anxiety,  had  been  nearly  torn  in 
two.  But  little  Helen  had  won  the  day, 
as  had  been  inevitable  item  the  first,  and 
her  mother  laid  her  hand  once  more  on  the 
nursery  door,  as  she  said  : 


"Go  down,  dearl  Mr.  Tyrrell  has 
been  waiting  ever  so  long." 

*<Mr.  Tyrrell  can  wait!*  answered 
Selma,  liffhtly.  <<  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,  NelL 
Is  she  asleep  t "  with  a  little  gesture  to- 
wards the  nursery,  "  May  I  oome  in  and 
lookathert" 

"Come quietly,'' said  Helen.  She  opened 
the  door  very  softly  as  she  spoke^  and 
they  went  in  together,  and  stood  by  the 
little  cot  which  held  half  Helen's  worUL 
The  brown  eyes  wwe  shut  now,  the  breaili 
was  coming  softly  and  easily,  and  the  littia 
face  was  flushed  with  sleep.  There  was  m 
litUe  dimpled  fist  lying  denched  on  ttie 
pillow,  and  as  Helen  stood  by  with  all 
the  diMppointment  gone  from  her  &oe, 
Selma,  after  standing  for  a  moment  look- 
ing down  at  her  smaU  niece,  suddenly 
stooped  and  lifted  the  little  fingm  very 
tenderly  to  her  beautiful  lips.  l%en  the 
turned  away  and  kissed  her  sister  little 
less  tenderly. 

"Good-bye,  dear,"  she  said,  "I  shan't 
pity  you." 

A  minute  or  two  later  she  had  passed 
quickly  downstairs,  and  had  opened  the 
drawing-room  door. 

"I'm  afraid  you've  been  waiting,"  ahe 
said,  as  Tyrrell  came  forward  to  meet  her. 
"  We  shall  have  to  go  without  Helen,  Tm 
sorry  to  say.  My  nieoe — I  don't  believe 
you  knew  I  was  an  aunt — has  a  cold  bi 
her  tiny  head." 

"  I  did  know  it,"  returned  TyrreU ;  "  ft'a 
a  very  proud  portion — for  your  nieoe." 
He  paused  a  moment  as  Selma  turned 
away  with  a  laughing,  petulant  gesture.  She 
always  took  such  speeches  m>m  him  as 
sarcastic  reflections  on  the  homage  she 
received.  Then  he  said,  slowly:  "Mxa. 
Cornish  cannot  go  with  ust  Then,  we 
go  alone  t" 

Selma  turned  to  him  with  a  laugh. 

"Obviously,  Mr.  Tyrrell;  shall  we 
quarrel,  do  yon  think?" 

"  I  think  not,"  he  returned,  looking  at 
her,  quietly. 

"Then  we  had  better  starts"  she  said, 
with  her  attention  ooncentrated  on  the 
glove  she  was  buttoning.  "I  want  to  see 
Imogen,  and  there  will  be  no  seeing  any- 
thing in  another  half  hour.  Ton  look 
very  thoughtful,"  she  added,  as  sIm  Itfted 
her  head  and  met  his  eyes.  "Are  yoa 
angry  with  poor  little  Helen  !  " 

"No,"  returned  TyrreU,  quietly,  as  he 
opened  the  door  for  her ;  "  I  am  not  at  all 
angi7  with  poor  little  Helen." 

His  feelings  towards  that  small  and  un- 
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oonsdont  aaaisUnt  were  oordiality  itself 
when  they  aniTed  at  Burlington  Honee. 

It  WIS  early  in  the  afternoon ;  the  rooms 
were  hardly  filled,  and  people  were  on  the 
look-ont  for  the  appearance  of  celebrities  of 
all  kinds.  Selma's  entrance  woold,  in  any 
eaae^  hare  been  one  of  the  erents  of  the 
afternoon,  and  before  they  had  passed 
thzoogh  the  first  room,  Tynell  was  aware 
that  his  well-satisfied  anticipations  were 
mora  than  realised.  The  sensation  pro- 
duced by  their  arriral  together  was  im- 
mensa  Selma  herself  was,  perhaps^  the 
onty  person  in  the  room  who  was  entirely 
miconscioiis  and  nntonched  by  it  She 
had  not  been  for  two  seasons  in  society 
for  nothing;  she  would  hare  nnde^ 
stood  the  posiUon  quickly  enough  if  any 
other  man  had  been  concttned.  Bat  with 
l^rrell,  old  habit  was  stronger  than  her 
new  perceptions.  That  any  one  should 
look  upon  him  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  her  **  oldest  frlmd"  simply  never 
entoed  into  her  head.  She  would  hare 
walked  about  with  him  all  the  afternoon 
if  he,  thinking  it  better  to  content  himself 
with  their  entrance,  and  with  Uie  fiust  that 
they  were  met  in  the  first  room  by  two  of 
ttie  greatest  gossips  in  London,  had  not 
looked  up  his  sister  and  quietly  contrived 
that  she  should  be  seen  with  them  on  and 
off  all  through  the  afternoon. 

^'Give  my  love  to  poor  little  Helen," 
he  said  to  Selma,  as  he  put  her  into  a 
liansom.  "Are  you  coming  with  ^is  to 
the  Stanhopes'  to-night  t " 

"No,"  she  said,   "I  refused.     I *' 

but  the  policeman,  who  was  presiding  over 
the  departures  from  Barliogton  House,  did 
not  wait  for  her  explanation,  and  she  was 
driven  away. 

It  was  a  large  ''at  home"  to  which 
Tyrrell  had  referred,  and  when  he  arrived 
alone  with  his  sister  that  night,  there  was 
more  than  one  murmured  exclamation  of 
disappointment  Nearly  all  the  people  in 
the  room  had  been  to  the  private  view,  and 
were  eager  to  see  further  developements  of 
the  romance  which  had  been  whispered 
about  for  weeks,  and  which  had  assumed 
such  solid  proportions  in  the  eyes  of 
society  that  aftemooa  Everybody  was 
talking  6(  Humphrey  Oomish's  picture 
of  MiM  Malet^  and  everybody  had  some- 
thing indefinite  to  udd  about  Miss  Malet 
and  Mr.  Tyrrell 

Miss  Tyrrell  was  beginning  to  wonder 
why  every  one  looked  at  ^r  with  the 
same  inquiring  smile  as  they  spoke  of  the 
Imogen  picture.  She  had  early  established 


it  as  a  principle  that  all  the  credit  of 
Selma's  success  was  due  to  her,  Ifiss 
Tyrrell,  and  that  consequently  admiration 
of  Selma  was  subtle  homage  to  her  dis- 
coverer; but  she  thought  to-night  that 
that  particular  form  of  homage  was  rather 
overdone.  She  had  a  little  private  disap- 
pointment, too,  of  her  own,  and  she  was 
feeling  languidly  bored  when  she  sud- 
denly revived  to  a  marvellously  artistie 
interest  in  life  in  seneral,  and  in  the 
elderly  gentleman  who  was  approaching 
her  with  the  jaunty  alacrity  of  early  youth 
in  particular. 

*<How  do  you  do.  Lord  EUinghamt" 
she  said.  ■'I  had  no  idea  you  were 
here." 

Lord  EUingham  had  just  come  up  firom 
the  Buppe^room,  where  he  had  spent  the 
last  half-honr  with  an  elderly  and  unamiable 
dowaser,  and  he  responded  eagerly  to 
Miss  Tyrrell's  graceful  and  gracious  recep- 
tioa  She  was  very  amiable,  and  she  did 
not  look  elderly. 

"Ton  were  not  at  the  private  view," 
she  sdd.  '*  That  was  very  wrong.  I  con- 
sider it  such  a  duty  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  Art  in 
one's  own  country,  though  the  progress, 
alas  1  is  small  enough." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  answered  Lord 
Ellineham,  promptly — ^he  could  have  found 
it  in  his  susceptible  heart  to  disagree  with 
nothing  so  insinuatingly  enunciated  by  a 
lady — "I  agree  with  you.  I  was  not 
Aere,  unfortunately,  but  I  have  heard  aH 
about  it"  Lord  EUingham  spoke  with 
what  Miss  Tjrrell  mentoUy  and  very  un- 
grammatically designated  as  "everybody 
else's  exasperatiDg  smUa"  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  only  thi:^  he  bad  heard  about  the 
private  view  was  the  interesting  statement 
that  Miss  Malet  and  Mr.  Tyrrell  had  been 
there  alone  together;  and  he  continued: 
'<  Is  Miss  Malet  here  to-night  t  I  hear  her 
portrait  is  the  picture  of  the  year.  I  hear, 
too,"  he  added,  with  a  meaning  smile, 
producing  one  of  the  many  detws  as  to 
John  Tyrrell's  intentions,  which  society  had 
been  busily  employed  all  the  evening  in 
fabricating,  **I  also  hear  that  Tyrrell  has 
bought  it" 

''That  my  brother  has  bought  the 
Imogen ! "  exclaimed  Miss  TyrrelL  **  My 
dear  Lord  EUingham,  what  an  idea  1 " 

*'Is  it  so  unUkelyt"  answered  Lord 
EUingham,  with  another  smile,  and  then 
Miss  TyrreU  caught  his  eye,  and  a  flood  of 
light  rushed  in  upon  her.  It  brought 
with  it  such  a  sudden  revelation,  and  the 
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dreadful  probability  of  the  idea  aoggested 
to  ker  beeame  aa  instantly  apparent  that  it 
abaohitely  took  away  her  breath.  What 
waa  to  aocioty  rather  a  joke,  waa  to 
the  pteaent  ndatreaa  of  John  Tyrrell'a 
honto  little  leea  tiian  a  thimderbolti  and 
Lord  ^lingham^a  fate  waa  aealed  on  the 
faMtani 

**  It  aeema  to  me  onlikely^"  waa  what 
ahe  aaidi  aoavely  enough.  <*  An  actor,  my 
dear  Lord  ElUnghain,  ia  unfortunately  not 
a  mfiUonalre.  It  ia  hardly  one  of  the 
pfatntea  with  wfaioh  I  ahould  like  to  live 
— a  little  crude,  I  consider  it." 

^*I  wiah  we  eoul^  compare  notea  on  the 
subject,"  answered  Lord  Ellingham.  "Have 
you  been  in  the  conaervatory  thia  evening  t 
II  la  really  very  charming.  iUi,  there 
are  your  brother  and  Lady  Latter/'  he 
added,  as  he  moved  away  with  Miaa 
Tyrrell  to  be  charmed  by  the  dBTect  of 
coloured  lampa  and  pdma,  bowing  aa  he 
apoke  to  Lady  Latter. 

Lady  Latter  returned  hia  bow  and  then 
turned  again  to  TjrrrelL  They  were 
atanding  together  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
he  leaning  up  against  the  wall  in  a  care- 
leaa  chanMsteristic  attitude,  ahe  playing 
with  a  large  feather,  fan.  They  were 
carrying  on  a  conversation  in  tonea  little 
lower  than  uauaL  The  room  waa  crowded, 
and  yet  aa  ahe  looked  for  a  moment 
atralght  into  hia  eyea,  aomething  aeemed 
to  rbe  round  them  and  ahut  them  off 
alone  together  in  a  aolitude  which  nothing 
could  destroy.  She  turned  her  head  away 
again  immediately,  unfurling  her  fan 
l^htly  aa  ahe  did  ao,.  and  there  waa 
aomething  in  her  eyea,  aomething  which 
dominated  their  uanal  inaolent  audadty, 
which  made  the  careleaa  tone  in  whidi 
ahe  apoke  almoat  horrible  by  force  of 
contrasts 

"Who  would  have  accused  you  of  being 
so  commonplace  t "  she  said. 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  no  one  has 
ever  accused  me  ot  eccentricity  1 "  re- 
turned Tyrrell;  his  voice  was  as  imper- 
turbable as  was  his  handsome  face. 

"Is  the  position  as  comfortable  and 
dignified  as  it  lookst"  she  asked,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  I  b^  your  pardon  *  " 

"The  position  of  *  follower'  to  a 
fiAshionaUe  beauty  1  It  is  a  new  part 
for  you — generally  cast  to  younger  men 
or  to  old  fools.  I  hope  yon  are  enjoying 
Itl" 

"May  I  ask  by  whom  I  am  'cast'  as 
you  say  for  the  part  in  question,  and 


who  is  the  her<rfne  of  the   romance  t** 
inquired  Tyrrell,  calmly. 

Lady  Latter  shot  a  qmck  gbmee  it 
him  and  Ut  her  Hp. 

"What  innocence P  she  said.  •'WeB, 
you  have  educated  your  pirot6g^  toiMiBo 
purpose;~and  you  are  in  good  companr! 
She  has  been  talked  about  with  neanj 
every  man  in  London  worth  menticnbg 
in  the  course  of  her  three  seasons.'' 

Fo^  one  instant,  there  was  a  glaaai  is 
TTrrell's  eyes  as  he  turned  his  head  dowly 
towards  her  which  boded  Lady  Latter  no 
good.  But,  as  he  looked  i&t  h«r,  hti 
intention  apparently  altered,  and  he 
looked  away  as  indifferently  aa  befon, 
bowing  to  some  one  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  room.  Lady  Latter  seemed  to  be 
losing  her  self-control ;  the  laugh  with 
wliich  she  had  finished  her  speech  wm 
harsh  and  unpleasant,  and  her  qres 
sparkled  evilly. 

"I  have  never  heard  that  solid  foonde^ 
tions  were  a  requirite  of  society  goea^!' 
aaidTyrreD. 

"  fou  were  taking  unneceaaary  tronUe 
to  provide  it  with  aolid  foundations  Uiii 
afternoon,  then,"  returned  Ladv  Latter, 
with  another  laugh.  "Or,  perhapa  yoa 
think  that  the  prot^g^  fiction  ia  all 
protective.  It  ia  a  pretty  fiction,  and 
uaefnl,  I  have  heard."  She  waa  atOl 
moving  her  fan  careleady  to  and  fro,  hat 
all  her  aelf-command  aeemed  to  be  o(^- 
centrtted  in  her  preaervation  of  her 
negligent  attitude.  She  looked  with 
glitterine,  unaeeing  eyea  at  Julian  Heriot 
m  the  diatance  to  whom  ahe  ahould  hsfe 
bowed,  and  her  worda  came  rapidly  and 
reckleady  aa  though  ahe  hardly  knew 
what  ahe  aaid.  Tyrrell  looked  at  her 
again,  and  hia  eyea  were  very  calcolatiiig 
and  very  hard. 

"  Had  you  not  better  reoogniae  Heiioti' 
he  aaid,  quietly.  "  What  has  he  done  that 
you  should  cut  him  t " 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  then,  as  she 
faced  him  with  her  dark  face,  darker  than 
ever  with  impotent  rase,  he  said,  dowly 
and  deliberately:  "Of  the  protectire 
capacitiea  of  uaeftil  fictiona  no  one  ii 
better  calculated  to  judge  than  Lady 
Latter.  I  am  afraid  I  am  monopoliiiiig 
your  attention  1 " 

He  bowed  alip;htly  and  turned  away. 

It  waa  a  faurly  long  drive  home  for 
John  Tyrrell  and  hia  aiater  that  night, 
but  not  a  word  waa  apoken  by  rither  on 
the  Way.  Each  appeiured  to  have  aome- 
thing to  think  o£ 
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THEOUGH  PERSIA  TO  INDIA. 

The  most  natural  route  for  any  one  who 

desiree  to   zide  from   Eoiope   to  India 

woold  be  a  prolongation  of   Bomaby's 

jfamooB  ride  to  Khiva,  and  MaeGahan'e 

^ride   to   MerTi  and   so   through    diher 

IAfg^uunistan  or  Oashmere  to  the  line  of 
the  BritiBh  ^.  Bat  although  the  daye  of 
wJnit  the  Duke  of  Argyll  faoettously  called 
'  '^H0r?O9sneM"  are  over  in  this  country, 
)tbo  da^a  of  Russian  jealousy  of  British 
tiwelleni  in  Central  Asia  are  not  Thus 
i(  «ame  about  that  Mr.  de  Windt,  who 
oape  travelled  all  the  way  from  Pekin  to 

*  CWais  by  land,  and  who  formed  the  project 
!  of  .riding  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  Merv 

and  Bokhara,  to  Oabid  and  the  Indian 
firontier,  found  himself  checked  at  Tiflis  by 
the  Governor-General  of  the  Caucasus, 
,  with  the  order,  «  No  road  this  way."  It 
waa  awkwaid  apd  disappointing,  but  there 
Me  as  many  roads  to  India  as  to  Rome, 
and  if  one  cannot  get  through  Turkestan, 
there  is  no  Rusdan  embsiso  m  Persia  and 
Baluchistan.  Thus  oompdled  to  alter  his 
plans,  Mi;  de  Windt  determizied  to  make 

*  fbr  Quetta  by  way  of  Teheran — a  curiously 
rmndabout  way,  if  you  look  at  the  map, 
wt  yet  one  fidl  of  interest  and  novelty. 
Fiom  the  recently  published  narrative* 

'  of  the  journey  we  glean  the  following 
particulm 
Tiflk,  of  course,  has  been  often  men- 

i  tiooed  by  travellers,  but  perhaps  never  yet 
fully  reidised  by  the  stay-at-home.  It  is 
a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  Eoxope 
and  Alia — a  city  of  contrasts  and  of  com- 
posite'population — a  mixture  of  Georgian 
3tA  Gcerman,  Persian  and  French,  RuMian 
and  Cbcassiaii,  Tartar  and  Ajnnenian, 
Gkeek  and  Jew.    In  appearance  the  city 

I  ia  a  Uend  of  Paris  and  say,  Bokhara,  but 

*  tba  Asiatic  features  are  very  pronounced 
and  picturesque,  enpedally  in  the  bazaars. 
There  you  may  aaQy  see  the  stalwart 
Russian  adldiev  in  green  tunic,  the  Arab 
merchant  in  white  robe  and  turban,  the 
Geo^nan  and  Circassian  in  scarlet  tunic, 
the  Turk  in  fez  and  frock  coat,  Greeks  and 
Aibaiuans  in  their  national  petticoats, 
Ehivans  in  furs  and  funny  conical  hats. 
Tartan,  l\iroomans,  Paraees,  and  Negroes, 
bartering'  >after  the  approved  Oriental 
manner,  within  a  stone's-throw  of  an 
el^nt  boulevard,  with  European  shops, 


*  **A  lUdn  to  India  across  Persia  and  Baln- 
cfaistan,"  bv  Hariv  de  Windt,  F.R.G.S.  (Chapman 
andHaa,Limitod). 


caf^  tramways,  and  the  electric  light 
What  a  shock  for  good  Haroun  Alrascmd ! 

It  is  sad  to  thmk  that  the  commercial 
morality  of  the  bazaars  is  not  above  sps- 
picion — at  any  rate  when  the  Frank  is  the 
purchaser.  "  It  takes  two  Jews  to  rob  an 
Armenian,  and  two  Armenians  to  rob  a 
Persian,"  says  the  proverb  of  the  place  j 
but  anybody  can  rob  a  wretched  FaringhL 

From  Tiflis  there  is  now  a  railway  ^to 
Baku,  on  the  shores  of  tibe  Caspian-^a 
city  of.  petroleum  and  sixty  thousand  in- 
habitants, essentially  European  ineharacter. 
Fifty  yefurs  a^  it  was  only  a  tumble-down, 
fourth-rate  Persian  settlement,  and  now  is 
becoming  rapidly  one  of  the  richest  cities 
of  the  East,  by  reason  of  its  naphtha 
springs,  wliieh  yield  some  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  tons  of  oil  yearly. 
Everybody  thinks,  talks— almost  eats  and 
drinks — petroleum.  The  atmosphere  is 
saturated  with  it,  and  for  mOes  around  the 
city  there  Is  not  a  trace  pf  v^etation — 
nothing  but  bleak,  desolate  steppe  and 
marsh. 

There  is  no  temptation  for  any  one 
unconnected  with  the  mineral  oil  industry 
to  linger  at  Baku;  but  there  the  steamer 
must  be  taken  to  convey  you  to  the  Persian 
shore  of  the  Caspian.  It  Is  one  thing  to 
arrive  at  the  further  shore  and  another  thing 
to  land  at  Enzelli,  the  port  for  Reshdt 
There  is  a  dangerous  bar  across  the  harbour 
with  only  five  feet  of  water,  so  that  when 
there  Im  any  wind  blowing,  which  Is 
generally,  the  passengers  for  Eozelli  have 
to  go  back  to  Baku.  Mr.  de  Windt  could 
not  land,  but  he  would  not  go  back  to  the 
citv  of  naphtha  again,  so  be  resolved  to 
risk  a  run  through  the  surf  at  a  place 
called  Astara,  and  from  there  make  Us 
way  to  the  regular  Persian  post-road.  It 
was  a  difficult  and  a  dangerous  plan, 
attended  with  much  disconuort,  but  it 
succeeded,  and  in  a  few  days  the  traveller, 
attended  by  a  Levantine  servant  well 
acquainted  with  Persian,  was  en  route  for 
the  capital  of  the  Shah. 

The  road  lay  through  Reshdt,  the  great 
junction  of  the  traffic  between  Persia  and 
Eastern  Europe,  but  reputed  Uie  most 
unhealthy  city  in  Persia.  Its  very  name 
is  said  to  mean  death,  and  a  proverb  runs, 
"If  you  wish  to  die,  go  to  Reshdt"  It  is 
one  of  the  dampest  places  in  the  world, 
where  the  sun  is  seldom  seen,  and  where, 
even  on  a  rainless  day,  the  clothes  become 
saturated  with  moisture.  Reshdt  fever  is 
a  terrible  disease,  due  partly  to  this  moisture 
and  the  exhalations  from  the  marshes,  and 
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partly  to  the  bftd  water.  The  town,  how- 
ever, ia  prettily  situated,  and  its  society 
indndes  about  a  score  of  Europeans. 

The  traveUer  in  Persia  has  the  choice  of 
two  modes  of  progress — either  by  caravan, 
which  is  a  slow  and  tedious  process,  or  by 
post  (or  "chapar").  This  last  is  usually 
adopted  by  EuropcMis,  but  can  only  be  done 
on  one  of  Uie  Government  post-roads,  which, 
however,  are  often  mere  tracks,  more  or 
less  hidden  by  drifting  sand  or  snow,  which 
can  be  only  followea  by  an  ezpttienced 
pos&bov  (<*shagbd  chapar").  The  dis- 
tance between  the  ramshackle  edifices 
serving  for  post-houses  is  usually  about 
twenty  miles,  and  the  posting  charge  is 
twopence-hal^nny  per  mile  per  horse, 
with  a  small  pourboire  to  the  ''shagird." 
The  horses,  however,  are  nearly  as  ImmI  as 
the  roads  and  the  poet-houses. 

It  is  the  month  of  January  when  Mr.  de 
TVIndt  begins  his  adventurous  ride,  not- 
withstanding that  the  whole  country  is 
wrapped  in  snow,  and  that  couriers  report 
the  roads  into  the  interior  to  be  almost 
impassable.  He  is  too  anxious  to  get  on 
towards  India  to  be  daunted  by  thoughts 
of  snowdrifts  in  a  land  always  associated 
witii  roses,  and  sunshine^  and  luxurious 
faidolence.  The  first  day's  march  gives 
a  fair  foretaste  of  the  hardships  and  dis- 
comforts to  be  encountered.  Tlie  first 
n%ht  in  a  Persian  post-house  is  instruc- 
tive. 

"Imagine  a  small  one-storied  building, 
whitewashed  save  where  wind  and  rahi 
have  disclosed  the  brown  mud  beneath. 
A  wooden  ladder — ^half  the  rungs  nussing 
— Pleads  to  the  suest-chamber,  a  large,  bare 
room  devoid  offumiture  of  any  kind,  with 
smoke-blackened  walls  and  rotten,  insecure 
flooring.  A  number  of  rats  scamper  away 
at  our  approach.  A  large  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment  affords  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  tiie  stables,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  below,  admitting  at  the  same  time  a 
pungent  and  overpowering  odour  of  manure 
and  ammonia.  A  smaller  room — a  kind 
of  ante-chamber — ^leads  out  of  this ;  as  it 
is  partly  roofless,  I  seek,  but  in  vain,  for  a 
door  to  shut  out  the  icy  cold  blast  Further 
search  in  the  guest-room  reveals  six  large 
windows,  or  rather  holes,  for  there  are  no 
shutters,  much  less  window-panea  It  is 
colder  here,  if  anything,  than  outside,  for 
the  draughts  are  iJl  ways  at  once ;  but  we 
must,  in  Persia,  be  Uiankful  for  small 
mercies." 

And  80,  toiling  through  snowdrifts,  and 
flnding  accommodation  at  nights  in  such 


places  as  that  described,  the  travellers  are 
at  lenffth  gladdened  bv  the  dght  of  the 
dingy  brown  walls,  mud  houses,  and  white 
mbiarets  of  Teheran,  the  city  oiF  the  ffliah. 
There,  at  least,  is  to  be  found  European 
society,  and  all,  or  most,  of  the  luxuries  of 
civilisation. 

Strange  mixture,  too — ^this  city  of  the 
Shah— of  narrow,  dark,  tortuous  streets 
leading  into  large  squares  with  mnning 
water  in  deep  tanks  in  the  centre,  after 
the  Persian  mshion,  and  broad,  tree-lined 
boulevards  leading  through  the  Enrcqiaan 
quarter  to  the  Pakce  of  the  Shah,  other- 
wise *'A8;^um  of  the  Univene,*  and 
*<  Einff  of  Kings."  As  seen  from  llie  out- 
side, the  palace  is  a  shapdess,  ramshackle 
structure,  with  whitewauied  walls  covered 
with  gaudy  red  and  blue  pictures  of  men 
and  horses,  the  figures  being  rudely  drawn. 
''The  interior  is  a  pleannt  contrast  to  the 
outside,  although  even  heie,  in  the  musemn, 
which  contidns  some  of  the  finest  gems 
and  *  objets  d'art '  m  the  world,  the  vanoiis 
objects  are  placed  with  singular  disregard 
of  order,  not  to  say  snkkI  taste.  One  sees, 
for  bstance,  a  tawdmy-dreased  mechanioal 
doll  from  Paris,  standing  next  to  a  ease 
containing  the  Darai  Nor,  or  <Sea  of 
Light,'  a  magnificent  diamond  obtaiiwd  in 
India,  and  said  to  be  the  largest  yet  die- 
covered,  though  somewhat  inferior  bk 
quality  to  the  Eoh-i-noor.  A  cheap  and 
somewhat  dilapidated  cnckoo-dock  and  toy 
velodpede  flank  the  &moua  globe  of  the 
world  in  diamonds  and  preaoua  stones. 
This,  the  most  costly  and  beautiful  piece  d 
workmanship  in  the  place,  is  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  is  said  to  have  cott 
eight  millions  o(  francs.  Tlie  different 
countries  are  marked  out  with  surprisbig 
accuracy  and  detaO,  Persia  bebg  repre- 
sented by  turquoises,  England  by  diamonds^ 
Africa  bv  rubies,  and  so  (m,  the  sea  bd^g 
of  emeralds.  The  museum  itself  is  about 
sixty  feet  m  length,  by  twenty-four  fset 
broad,  its  ceiling  composed  entirely  of 
looking-glasses,  its  parquet  flooring  strewn 
with  priceless  Persian  rugs  and  carpetft 
Large  <»l-paintings  of  Queen  Victoria,  the 
Ozar  of  Bussia,  and  other  sovereigns  sur- 
round the  walls,  including  two  poimts  of 
Her  Majesty  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie.  It 
would  weary  the  reader  to  wade  through  a 
description  of  the  jade-work  and '  doisonn^' 
the  porcelain  of  all  countries,  the  Japanese 
works  of  art  in  bronze  and  gold,  and  laet, 
but  not  least,  the  cut  and  uncut  diamonds 
and  predous  stones  temptingly  laid  out  in 
open   saucers,  like  bonbons  in  a  oonfee- 
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tioner'i  shop.  The  diamonds  are,  perhaps^ 
the  finest  as  regards  quality;  but  there  is  a 
roughly  eut  ruby  surmounting  the  im- 
perial eiown  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
warld." 

^  The  next  stage  in  the  journey  was  a 
ride  of  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
from  Teheran  to  the  ancient  and  famous 
dty  of  Ispahan ;  but  short  as  the  distance 
was,  it  occupied  about  a  week,  owing 
to  the  deep  snow.  On  the  road  is  passed 
the  sacred  city  of  Room,  a  city  of  mosques 
and  sepuldires,  mostly  in  a  state  of  dila- 
pidation. Here  is  the  mosque  containbg 
the  tomb  of  Fatim%  with  dome  covered  with 
plates  of  gold,  or  of  a  substance  which  is 
belieyed  to  be  gold.  The  renowned  Fatima 
El  Masonna  (''Free  from  Sin  ")  died  here 
on  her  way  to  the  city  of  Tus,  where  she 
was  going  to  visit  her  bother.  Arrivingat 
Koom,  uie  heard  of  the  death  of  her 
brother,  and  died  herself  of  a  broken 
heart  The  legend  goes  that  the  body  of 
Eatima  was  carried  to  heaven  soon  uter 
htt  death;  but  here,  at  any  rate,  is  her 
tomb  and  the  great  mosque  ordereil  to  be 
erected  to  her  memory  by  Shah  Abbas. 

Eoom  was  once  a  very  extensive  place, 
but  now  accommodates  only  some  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  a 
large  basaar,  and  is  noted  for  a  white 
porous  earthenware,  but  has  otherwise 
neither  commerce  nor  art.  In  appearance 
it  is  more  Uke  a  Spanish  or  Moorish  than 
a  Persian  dty,  with  picturesque  white 
houses,  cobured  domes,  gfj  awnings,  and 
carved  balconies  overhanging  the  river. 

Thereafter  the  road  l^ihtens,  the  snow 
disappears,  and  the  face  and  character 
of  the  Dountiy  can  be  perceived.  It 
is  a  fertile  land,  but  not  so  fertile  as  it 
mkht  be  made  by  irrigation.  Persian 
sou  naturally  laughs  witii  harvest  when 
tickled  with  a  hoe,  with  little  oases 
of  min  and  garden  even  in  the  most 
steme  deserts.  "Wliat  a  land  it  might 
become  with  systematic  cultivation,  and 
with  fair  and  just  treatment  of  the  pea- 
santry, now  crushed  to  the  earth  by  op- 
pression and  exactions  of  all  kinds ! 

No  reader  of  Eastern  tales  but  has 
cherished  fond  dehudons  of  sherbet,  and  no 
schoolboy  but  has  fancied  he  possesses 
the  real  thmg  in  the  addulated  powder 
which  "fizzes"  so  provokingly  when  you 
are  thirsting  for  adrink.  The  real  Persian 
sherbet  seems  to  be  simply  a  glass  of  cold 
water  with  a  lump  of  sugar  in  it ;  but  it 
may  be  flavoured  endlessly.  Tiius  there 
are  sherbets  prepared  with  syrups  of  rasp- 


berry or  pineapple,  with  lemon,  orange, 
or  pomegranate  jdce.  The  water  must  be 
always  cold,  and,  if  pos8lble«  have  blocks  of 
frozen  snow  floating  in  the  cup,  but  the 
mixture  should  never  effervesce.  Thus 
perishes  another  illusion.  The  most  ex- 
pensive of  idl  sherbets,  popular  only  among 
the  higher  classes,  is  made  from  the  dis-. 
tilled  flowers  of  a  particular  kind  of 
willow. 

Ispahan  is  another  city  of  ruins,  said  to 
be  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  one-third 
of  which  consists  only  of  heaps  of  stones 
marking  the  remains  of  former  palaces  and 
dwellinffs.  In  1667,  Chardin  stated  the 
population  at  over  a  million ;  to-day  it  is 
under  fifty  thousand.  The  governor's 
palace,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Forty  Pillars, 
are  the  only  buildings  that  retain  any  signs 
of  their  former  glory.  The  first-named  has 
a  dome  of  wonderful  tile-work,  a  pair  of 
masdve  carved  and  embossed  gates  of  solid 
silver,  a  fine  well-kept  garden  with  huge 
marble  tanks  of  water,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  Madrassa,  or  college,  the 
residence  of  the  students,  consisung  of 
sbcty  queer  little  boxes,  ten  feet  by  six,  wiUi 
walls  covered  with  beautiful  arabesques. 

The  Palace  of  the  Forty  Pillars  is  more 
imposing  in  name  than  in  reality.  There 
are,  in  fact,  only  twenty  pillars,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  doubled  by  reflection  in  a 
dull  and  somewhat  dirty  pool  at  their  feet. 
The  palace  is  a  tawdry,  gimcrack  structure, 
painted  in  abominable  taste,  but  famed 
until  lately  for  containing  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  costly  carpet  m  all  Persia.  Here 
are  many  pictures  of  Shah  Abbas  and  of 
various  incidents  in  his  career — ^he  is  the 
most  renowned  and  beneficent  ruler  Persia 
has  ever  had — and  here  also,  curiously 
enough,  are  some  old  English  portraits  of 
the  time  of  Queen  ElizabetL 

Ispahan,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  was 
once  the  capital  of  Persia,  but  it  has  long 
fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and  now  its 
chief  trade  is  in  opium  and  tobaoca  Some 
silks  and  satins  are  made  to  a  not  very 
condderable  extent,  and  also  sword  blades 
of  an  inferior  quality.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  but  not  so  narrow  as  the  twin  city 
of  Djulpa,  the  Armenian  settlement  whi(m 
adjoins  the  old  Persian  capital  There  the 
widest  street  is  not  ten  feet  across,  and  a 
third  of  the  width  is  filled  up  by  a  deep 
ditch  and  a  drain  lined  with  troes.  Djulpa 
is  clean  and  well  kept  as  compared  with 
Ispahan,  but  it  is  also  a  dty  of  ruins  and  of 
departed  greatness.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  the  celebrated  shaking  minarets,  two 
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towen  of  mad  bo  constructed  that  any 
person  standing  on  the  roof  of  the  building 
between  them  can  by  a  slight  movement 
cause  both  to  vibrate. 

The  country  Immediately  surroundbig 
Ispahan  is  dreary  desert,  but  then  comes  a 
long  stretch  of  cultivated  land  between 
Ispahan  and  Shinus,  the  dtj  of  Persian 
poetry.  Much  of  this  land  b  given  up  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  opium  is  now  a  great  and 
growing  industry  In  Persia,  where,  how- 
ever, the  drug  Is  not  smoked,  but  taJken  In 
the  form  of  small  pills. 

Wine-making,  also,  prevails  more  or  less 
all  over  Persia,  and  is  conducted  In  a 
primitive  manner.  The  grapes  are  trodden 
out  in  a  large  earthenware  pan,  and  the 
whole  mass  Is  stowed  away  in  jars  of 
twenty  to  thirty  gallons.  A  little  water  is 
addedj  and  in  a  few  days  fermentation 
begins.  The  whole  is  tiien  stirred  up 
twice  a  day  for  ten  or  twenty  days,  after 
which  the  refuse  Is  allowed  to  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jars,  and  the  wine  is  drawn 
off  and  bottled.  It  is  considered  fit  to 
drink  in  about  forty  days.  Hie  wine  of 
Shiraz  Is  the  best  in  rersia.  It  is  a  white 
and  very  sweet  wine,  which  developes  in 
three  or  four  years  a  nutty  flavour,  but 
after  that  begins  to  acquire  an  unpleasant 
sweetness  a^dn.  The  fault  of  all  the 
Persian  wines  seems  to  be  excessive  sweet- 
ness; but  the  country  seems  capable  of 
producing  good  vintoges  with  proper 
manaeemeni  The  consumption,  too,  is 
considerable,  notwithstanding  the  supposed 
prohibition  of  the  Mahommedan  faith. 

Very  curious  are  some  of  the  Eastern 
domestic  practices.  Thus,  death  Is  as  much 
a  ceremony  as  marriage.  As  soon  as  the 
doctors  have  pronounced  a  case  hopeless, 
the  friends  and  relations  of  the  sick  man 
crowd  into  his  chamber,  and  while  drinking 
tea  and  sherbet,  and  smoking  their  hubble- 
bubbles,  watch  the  dying  agonies  of  their 
friend.  Such  a  scene  Is  described  by  Mr. 
de  Windt :  <^  The  wife  of  the  dybig  man  sits 
at  his  side,  occasionally  holding  to  his 
nostrils  the  Persian  substitute  for  smelling 
seJts,  La,  a  piece  of  mud  torn  from  the 
wall  of  die  dwelling  and  moistened  with 
cdd  water.  As  a  last  resource  a  fowl  Is 
often  killed  and  placed,  warm  and  bleedbg, 
on  the  patient's  feet.  This  being  of  no 
avail,  and  death  having  taking  place,  the 
wife  is  led  from  the  apartment,  and  the 
preparations  for  interment  are  commenced. 
Wet  cotton-wool  is  stuffed  into  the  mouth, 
nose,  and  ears  of  the  corpse,  while  all  pre- 


sent witness  aloud  that  the  dead  man  #u 
a  ffood  and  true  Mahommedan.  The  bod? 
Is  laid  out,  a  cup  of  water  fa  phced  at  iti 
head,  and  a  mooUah,  ascending  to  the  roof 
of  the  house,  reads  In  a  shrill  nasal  tone 
verses  from  the  Koran.  The  professional 
mourners  then  arrive,  and  night  and  day 
is  made  hMeous  with  their  cries,  whfle  the 
washers  of  the  dead  proceed  wbh  thsir 
work.** 

About  a  hundred  miles  from  Ispahsn, 
on  the  road  to  Shiraz,  b  the  strange  rodc- 
village  of  Jezdi-Ghast.  It  is  buHt  on  die 
summit  of  a  rock  about  half  a  nJle  long, 
cut  off  by  a  deep  abyss  which  is  crossed  by 
a  drawbridge.  There  is  but  one  nanoir 
street,  covered  with  striped  awningB  and 
wooden  beams.  The  houses  are  mortbed 
into  the  rock,  and  all  the  windows  fue 
outwards  to  the  desert,  none  towards  fte 
street  This  place  traces  its  history  to  a 
point  long  before  the  Mahommedan  con- 
quest, and  fa  faihabited  by  a  lawless  popu- 
lation of  some  five  hundred,  who  are  a  terror 
to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  habit  of  ducharpng 
all  the  sewage  of  the  town  down  the  ito 
of  the  cliff,  it  has  been  nicknamed  by  flie 
Turks  "Filth  Oastle.- 

Shiras,  more  than  any  place,  comes  np 
to  one's  conception  of  what  a  Persian  city 
ought  to  be — ^lapt  in  gardens,  and  bathed 
by  fountains,  and  languorous  with  the 
odours  of  roses  and  cedar.  It  stands  in  a 
beautifnl  lertQe  plain  some  twenty-five  ttflee 
by  twelve,  surrounded  by  barren  mountaini, 
beyond  which  again  fa  a  dreary  waste. 
Outside  the  walfa  the  plain  fa  smiling  with 
fields  of  wheats  and  barley,  and  maize, 
while  nestling  np  to  them  are  the  shady 
gardens  and  £e  bbwers  of  rose  and  jasndne, 
dear  to  Persian  poets.  Thirteen  centoriei 
ago  Shiraz  was  founded,  but  during  As 
last  two  centuries  it  has  gone  stmily 
downwards.  The  population  fa  now  leia 
than  half  of  what  it  used  to  be,  and  tiie 
streets  which  are  overthrown  by  frequent 
earthquakes  are  never  rebuilt.  Apathy 
seems  to  be  the  "note ''  of  the  land  of  the 
King  of  Elnga  Even  the  famous  gates- 
one  of  them  a  miracle  of  tfle-work— are 
crumbling  away,  and  only  the  mosques  are 
kept  i;i  anything  like  order,  lliere  are 
fifteen  large  ones,  witii  gQded  domes, 
besides  numerous  smaller  edifices,  and  all 
are  jealously  guarded  from  the  heretic. 

The  climate  of  Shfraz  fa  delicious,  but  h 
declared  to  be  most  dangerous.  It  fa  said  to 
be  a  hotbed  of  dfaease,  and  is  called  the 
Fever-box.     Thfa  fa  due  to  the  miasma 
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whieh  aiiaeB  bom  the  plftins  after  the 
heftvy  wptbag  ninii  when  the  water  itag- 
nates  nnder  a  bladng  ran.  Oholera^  too, 
breaka  out  here  with  narfnl  yidenoe  every 
two  or  three  yean;  ao  thati  poetio  and 
baaolifiil  as  it  leoki,  Sfairaa  ia  not  a  desir- 
able pkee  Cm  permanent  residence. 

The  fniii  of  Shiras  is  famed,  and  the 
plains  yield  two  haryests  a  year  oi  ike, 
fM>llOD,maifle^and  garden  produce.  Unfortn- 
aalely,  the  peasanto  do  not  bmefit  mnch 
fnmi  the  bounty  of  Batore,  as  they  are 
nonnd  down  and  oppressed  to  the  last 
oagree.  Th^  have  no  indnsement  to  im- 
prove dieir  condition  or  save  moneyi  be- 
canse  as  soon  as  they  b#gin  to  aooamuT 
late  thqr  are  compelled  by  the  ralen  to 
disgofga 

Smbub  veiy  fine,  delicate  tobacco  is 
grown  hue  —  tobacco  which  is  never 
exported.  It  is  smoked  in  a  narghileh, 
that  is,  through  water.  Here,  in  days 
of  old,  ued  to  be  some  five  hundred 
weaving-factories  for  silk  and  carpets. 
Now  diere  are  only^  ten,  making  a  coarse 
white  cotton  material,  and  a  few  cheap 
iQgL  There  is  a  little  glass  and  pottery 
miAdng  and  some  work  in  mosaic,  while 
the  people  of  Shiraz  are  famed  for  being 
the  best  penmen  m  the  East. 

Of  course,  everybody  knows  that  Shiraz 
was  the  home  of  Hafiz,  the  great  poet  of 
Persia.  His  body  is  buried  beneath  a 
block  of  solid  marble  planted  in  a  shady 
eypreas  grove,  just  outside  the  city,  and 
surrounded  by  the  Gkurden  of  the  Seven 
Sleepexe,  whkh  is  the  favourite  summer 
iwort  of  the  Shirazfa  An  expanse  of 
smooth-shaven  hiwn,  white  beds  of  lOy 
and  narcissus,  marble  tanks  bubbling  over 
with  dear  cold  water,  and  gravelled  paths 
winding  in  and  out  of  the  trees  to  where,  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  distent,  a  sunk  fence 
divides  the  garden  from  a  piece  of  ground 
two  or  three  acres  in  extent— a  perfect 
jungle  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Here, 
from  about  four  p.m.  till  long  after  sunset, 
you  may  see  the  Shirazi  ti3dng  his  rest 
undisturbed,  save  for  the  ripple  of  run- 
ning water,  the  sighing  of  the  breese 
thsragh.  the  branches,  and  croon  of  the 
pigeons  overhead4  Now  and  again  the 
tinkle  of  ca^van  bells  breaks  in  upon  his 
meditations,  or  the  cUck-dick  of  an  atten- 
dant'sisandals  as  he  crosses  the  tiled  floor 
of  ^  kiosque  with  sherbet,  coffee,  or 
kii}ya«;  but  the  interruption  is  briet  A 
bw  moments  and  dlence  agab  reigns 
safNPfime^  tiie  perfection  of  rert,  the  acme 
ot  the  ''  dolce  far  niente." 


The  womeii  of  Persia  a^  allowed  mpre 
liberty  than  those  of  otl|er  (Oriental 
countries  and  it,  is  common  ^ongh  to  see 
ladies  unattended  in  the  bazaars  of  Iiqpaban 
and  Shirai.  The  women,  however,  pxe 
ignorant  and  indolent,  and  more  fraO  than 
fav.  Indeed,  we  are  assured  that  female 
besnty  is  rather  a  rarity  in  Persia,  in  spite 
of  the  poets. 

From  Shiraz  to  Bushire  involves  a  stiff 
dimb  over  a  mountain-pass,  not  without 
risk  to  life  and  limb.  At  Bushire  ^he 
Persian  Gulf  is  reached,  with  steam  com- 
munication with  all  the  world.  Mr.  de 
Windt,  however,  only  took  passage  across 
the  Golf  to  S<mmiuii,  on  the  shores  of 
Baluchistan,  and  there  resumed  his  ride. 
The  coast  line  of  Baluchistan  is  said 
to  be  six  hundred  mUes  long,  and.  to  be 
marked  by  just  one  solitary  tree,  which 
serves  alike  as  a  landmark  and  a  standhig 
joke. 

Not  a  trace  of  vegetation  can  be  seen 
on  the  seaboard  from  Persian  to  Indian 
frontier,  and  just  now  and  then  a  mud  hut 
to  show  that  the  country  is  not  utterly 
uninhabited.  The  diffs  rise  steeplty  from 
the  sea  to  sharp,  spire-like  summits. 

Sonmiani  is  a  small  place  at  which  the 
steamers  call  to  pick  up  such  cargo  as  may 
be  sent  down  from  more  favoured  districts 
in  the  north.  It  is  a  collection  of 
dilapidated  mud  huts  in  a  howling  wilder- 
ness of  rock  and  scrub.  This  is  fairly 
^{ucal  of  most  of  the  country  between 
the  seaboard  and  Edat,  to  which  our 
traveller  was  bound,  much  of  which  had 
never  before  been  traversed  by  a  Europeaa 
There  is  not  much  temptation  for  another 
to  follow  him  except  at  the  call  of  duty  or 
science,  fpr  the  land  is  bleak  and  the  people 
uncouth. 

The  Baluchs  are  nomads,  their  country 
is  banren,  and  they  have  ndther  manu- 
factures nor  commerce.  Therrfore,  with 
the  exception  of  Quetta,  Eebkt,  Bei^  and 
Kej,  there  are  no  towns,  and  Qaetta  is 
really  a  British  settlemeni  The  other 
towns  named  are  mere  collections  of 
tumble-down  mud  huts,  with  a  ramshackle 
wall  and  fcnrtress.  The  nomads  live  in 
tents  made  of  bent  pdes  covered  with 
coarse  cameFs-hair  cbth,  or  dried  palm 
leaves.  At  Bella,  however,  is  some  culti- 
vation and  some  ajq^arance  of  trade  in 
the  baaaar.  Here  lb.  de  Windt  found  not 
only  cntleiy  and  Manchester  goods,  but 
also  photoimphs  of  Mrsi  Langtry,  Ellen 
Terry,  Nelly  Farren,  and  other  popdar 
actresses. 
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Eelat,  which  atUined  sach  prominence 
dnxing  the  Boaso-Asiatic  icare  of  a  few 
yean  ago,  Ib  a  plaee  of  some  fifteen 
thonsand  inhaUtants,  pictoreaqnely  dta- 
ated  on  the  edge  of  a  fertOe  plain,  culti- 
vated with  wheat,  barley,  and  tobacco. 
The  town  in  bnOt  fai  terraces  up  the  aides 
of  a  limestone  cUff,  some  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height  The  palace  of  the  Elhan 
occapies  the  summit  and  overhangs  the 
town,  defended  by  a  few  imposing-looking, 
bat  practicaUy  useless,  cannon.  The 
sarrison  consists  of  about  a  thousand 
Afghans,  chiefly  deserters,  ragged  and 
undisciplined.  The  Khan  is  as  much  afraid 
of  his  army  as  his  subjects  are,  and  to 
keep  them  happy  allows  them  to  periodi- 
caUy  raid  and  loot  the  surrounding  villages. 
The  town  is  a  filthy  and  unhealthy  one, 
and  art  and  indust^  are  as  stagnant  as 
trade. 

Mr.  de  Windt  had  an  interview  with  the 
Khan,  whose  general  appearance — scowling 
expression,  keen,  piercing  black  eyes,  and 
sharo,  hooked  nose — reminded  him  of 
Cruunhank's  drawing  of  Fagin  the  Jew. 
The  Khan  was  dressed  in  a  long,  loose 
white  garment,  with  red  silk  embroidery. 
He  wore  a  white  Cashmere  shawl  over  his 
shoulders,  a  conical  violet  silk  cap,  and 
a  pair  of  pointed  green  morocco  slippers 
turned  up  at  the  toes.  Bound  his  neck 
was  a  massive  gold  necklace,  thickly 
studded  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
sapphires.  The  Khan  is  not  remarkable 
for  intelligence,  or  for  information  about 
European  aflUrs.  He  had  never  heard  of 
the  Bussian  Socialists,  and  the  Britidi 
Parliunent  was  spoken  of  by  him  as  a 
human  being.  It  is  said  that  at  the 
Viceroy's  durbar  at  Qaetta  the  Khan  was 
diown  into  a  dressing-room  before  tiffin 
was  served,  and  immediately  began  to 
consume  the  cakes  of  Pears'  soap,  which 
he  seemed  to  think  some  special  sort  of 
"hors  d'osuvres!"  His  chief  passion  is 
money,  which  he  gathers  and  hoards  with 
all  the  delight  of  the  traditional  miser. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  de  Windt  further. 
One  fine  Sunday  morning  he  rode  into 
Qaetta  as  the  bells  of  the  station  church 
were  ringing  for  service;  and  so  bronsed, 
battered,  and  tattlred  was  he  by  long 
exposure  and  hardships,  that  the  fau* 
ladies  and  well-groomed  gentlemen  of 
the  station  ignored  him  as  a  somewhat 
roffianly- looking  '*  native."  Bv-and-by 
he  took  train  to  Bombay,  and  so  back 
to  London,  after  many  carious  and  novel 
experiences. 


APPLES  AND  APPLE  CULTUBE. 

PAKT  I. 

Thsre  was  a  time,  and  not  so  many 
years  ago,  when  England  stood  first  in  the 
world  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her 
apples.  She  has  now,  however,  lost  this 
pre-eminence.  The  United  States  exceeds 
her  in  quantity,  and  her  own  daughter, 
Canada,  exceb  her  in  quality.  There  is  soaia- 
thing  humiliating  for  us  in  this  fact;  but  it 
is  not  for  this  alcme,  nor  diiefly,  that  we  wUh 
to  draw  attention  to  the  subject,  but  that 
the  entire  question  of  apple  growing  may 
receive  additional  attention.  As  a  nation 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  behind  our  neigh- 
bours ,  and  we  must  not  be  content  to  lo8e 
ground  as,  unfortunately,  we  are  doing. 

Before  we  make  the  suggestions  we  have 
to  offer,  it  may  be  interesting  to  glaoice  at 
the  history  of  the  apple  and  apple  cultiva- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  It  is 
a  subject  in  which  all  are  concerned,  from 
the  youngest  child  to  the  most  venerable 
sire. 

The  apple  is,  as  on  all  hands  confessed, 
one  of  the  most  useful,  most  widely  known, 
and  best  appreciated  of  all  the  fruits  be- 
longing to  temperate  climates.  In  its  wild 
state  it  is  known  as  the  crabiqsple,  all  the 
various  sorts  now  in  use  having  been,  as 
it  is  said,  originally  produced  from  the 
crab.  If  any  doubt  remained  as  to  this, 
the  fiact  that  the  crabstock  is  now,  as  it 
has  long  been,  very  widely  used  for  sraft- 
ing  the  different  varietiea,  should  setue  it 

The  crab  is  generally  disteibuted 
through  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  grow- 
ing in  as  high  a  latitude  as  Drontheim 
in  Norway.  The  Siberian  crab  belongs  to 
a  different  species.  As  a  rule,  wherever  the 
crab  flourishes,  the  apple  maybe  grown  toad- 
vantage.  We  hive  seen  the  crab  growing  in 
elevated  regions  in  Wales,  but  apple-treee 
are  littie  cutivated  there,  and  the  cheaper 
sorts  of  apples  are  fetched  out  of  Hereford- 
shire in  huge  waggons  for  making  cUtor. 
That  the  apple  mi^  begrown  ti^ere,  at  least 
in  sheltered  situations,  may  be  inferred  bam 
the  fact  that,  speaking  generally,  the  apple 
may  be  cultivated  successfully  in  h^er 
latitudes  than  any  other  fruity  even  up  to 
sixty-five  degrees.  Its  blossoms  are,  how- 
ever, more  susceptible  of  injury  bam  frost 
than  the  flowers  of  either  peadi  or  apricot 
Were  it  not  that  it  comes  into  flower  much 
later  than  most  other  fruits,  it  would  be 
even  a  greater  sufferer  from  idght  froets, 
so  fatal  to  its  fruit-bearing,  than  is 
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monly  the  ease.  The  apples  which  are 
grown  in  the  higher  latitades  of  the  north 
are  commonly  hard,  amalli  and  crabbed, 
and  little  enited  for  general  use,  the  best 
fmlt  bdng  prodaced  inhotsommerclimates, 
anoh  as  Ganada  and  the  United  States. 
Besides  Earope  and  America,  the  apple  is 
now  cultivated  In  Northern  India  and 
Ohina,  as  also  in  AnstraUa  and  New 
Zealand. 

It  is  probable  tiiat  apples  may  have  been 
first  coltivated  in  Britain  by  the  Romans, 
at  the  time  of  their  occupation  of  the 
island;  bat  the  names  of  many  yarieties 
indicate  a  French  or  Dutch  origin  of  macdli 
lalor  date.  Two  hnndred  years  ago,  Bay, 
the  naturalist^  enumerated  seventy^ht 
Yttieties  in  cultivation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London;  now  the  number  has 
been  calculated  at  two  thousand.  They 
are  distributed  all  over  the  country,  though 
Devondiire,  Somersetshire,  Herefordshire, 
and  Kent  take  the  first  rank.  The  writer 
has  lived  for  years  in  all  these  counties, 
exceptiiu;  Somerset,  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  England,  and  moved  about  in 
most  countiea  In  Kent  alone  has 
he  grown  apples  to  any  extent  His 
knowledge  and  observation  would  give  to 
Devonduve  and  then  Herefordshbre  the 
palm  as  to  quantity ;  but  to  Kent,  having 
respect  alike  to  dessert,  culhiary,  and  dder 
fruity  the  first  pUce  should  be  given  for 
ouality  and  variety.  And  this  claim  for 
Ukd  gurden  county  must  be  emphasised  if 
you  considw  dessert  fruit  only.  This  is 
partly  owing,  speaking  generaUy,  to  greater 
skill  in  cultivation,  but  chiefly  to  the 
much  larger  amount  of  sunshine  in  the 
south-eastern  county  as  compared  with 
Devonshire  and  Herefordshire.  In  some 
parts  of  Kent  you  can  find  a  ripe  apple 
any  month  in  the  year,  excepting,  perhaps, 
in  July,  and  the  Gkloseberry  Pippin,  if 
carefuUy  stored,  will  keep  even  into  that 
month.  Nowhere  else  in  the  country,  so 
fa^  as  the  writer  knows,  can  that  be  done. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  pippins, 
from  the  Bibstone  downwards.  Ajb  the 
name  implies  (P6pin— seedling),  these  have 
been  raised  from  the  pips  of  the  apple. 
They  rank  among  the  very  best  varieties, 
as  the  Woodstock  Pippin,  or  Blenheim 
Orangey  the  Eins  Pippin,  and  Oox's 
Orange  Pippin.  THien  a  small  boy,  some 
fifty  or  six^  years  ago,  the  writer  found 
in  an  old  wheat  stubble  a  seedling  apple. 
He  took  it  up  and  nurtured  it  in  a  flower- 
pot for  ayear  or  two,  and  in  a  very  few  more 
years  it  grew  into  a  respectable  little  tree. 


He  gave  it  to  a  friend  who  was  entering  a 
newly  built  house.  It  grew  and  bore  frmt^ 
and  he  believes  it  was  called  a  "Lemon 
Pippin."  When  it  had  been  in  that  spot 
for  fifty  years  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it;  the  house  was  empty,  but  the 
next  door  neighbour  informed  1dm  it  kept 
up  its  good  reputation  as  a  good  (tm- 
bearing  tree. 

Some  of  the  old  varieties  of  apples,  like 
some  of  the  M  sorts  of  potato,  have 
ahnost  run  out^  at  least  in  some  districts. 
New  varieties  are  brought  out  year  by 
year,  and  some  of  them  are  improvements 
on  the  old.  One  of  the  most  useflil  of  all 
the  pippins  is  that  which  was  supposed  to 
be  the  head  of  all  the  rest— 3ihe  Eling 
Pippin.  It  is  not  that,  but  it  is  a  very 
valuable  variety.  Uke  the  Blenheim 
Orange^  it  is  good  all  round.  The  trees 
come  early  into  bearing,  they  suit  almost 
every  kind  of  soU;.  if  the  ground  is  good 
and  the  trees  are  not  crowded,  they  pro- 
duce Sfke,  large,  coloury  fruit,  which  have 
a  good  flavour,  and  will  serve  as  dessert 
fruit,  for  culinary  purposes,  and  for  cider. 
Indeed  the  cider  inade  from  King  Pippins 
is  of  the  very  highest  class.  The  fruit  will 
keep  good  until  Christmas ;  but  if  grown 
in  a  ught,  thin  soO,  not  many  days  after 
that  date.  The  King  Pippin,  too,  is 
valuable  as  suited  to  light  and  tiiin  soOs, 
it  being,  as  they  say  in  Kent,  "fieet- 
rooted." 

The  subject  of  q>ple  cultivation  is  now, 
and  not  a  day  too  soon,  coming  to  the 
front.  In  most  counties  we  are  sadly 
behind  the  times  and  the  demand.  Not 
only  have  we  not  progressed,  but  we  have 
seriously  retrograded.  Much  earlier  in 
the  century,  and  even  before  the  century 
began,  there  was  an  impulse  given  to 
apple  growing,  but  in  few  cases  were  they 
grown  as  a  leading  profit-produdng;  crop ; 
and  for  many  years,  whQe  in  genuemen's 
gardens  and  in  the  case  of  some  fruit- 
growers, there  has  been  an  intelligent 
endeavour  to  advance  with  the  times  and 
their  requirements,  farmers  generally  have 
either  wholly  neglected  their  orchards,  or 
have  looked  after  them  in  a  careless  and 
slovenly  manner.  They  have  acted  un- 
reasonably in  the  ihajorit^  of  cases. 
Com  and  roots  U^ey  have  cultivated  care- 
fully ;  but  to  their  orchards  little  attention 
has  been  given.  Potatoes,  and  turnips, 
and  mangolds  have  been  manured  and  well 
attended  to ;  but  the  apple-trees  have  been 
left  very  much  to  look  after  themselves. 
In  some  cases  the  orchards  have  grown  into 
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foreits;  in  oth^  the  Irees  have  been  blown 
into  aU  sorts  of  positf ons,  and  not  a  few 
bavebeen  laid  prostn^,  or  even  blown  ap 
by  the  roots,  and  have  kin  UngeriAig  ont  a 
nseless  ejJstence^  and,  when  4eM|ha^  been 
Mffered  to  deoay  on  the  ground,  and  be- 
oome  a  harbour  for  nettles,  docks,  ai^ 
otber  prodnetions  eqnally  mischievous.  In 
these  cases  there  has  been  no  planting  of 
yoimg  trees,  mx  care  to  make  tbe  best  of 
what  might  be  a  profitaUe  part  of  the 
luddinff^  Li  hundreds  of  cases  we  have 
seen  the  trees  moss«grown  and  crowded 
with  useless  wood,  so  niat  ikfb  fruit  would 
be  small,  while,  as  it  grew  mainly,  at  Uie 
top,  the  wind  would  save  the  trouUe  of 
gathering. 

In  reference  to  apple  giowing,  it  m%ht 
be  well  to  say  a  few  words  in  relatfon  to 
aspect,  soil,  sorts,  planting,  and  general 
treatment,  including  pruning,  manuring, 
and  general  care-takug. 

As  apples  never  can  come  to  full  per- 
fection witiiout  plenty  of  sun,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  good  aspect  is  important^  Level 
ground  will  generally  be  found  beat  for 
orcharding,  as  all  operations  can  be  con- 
ducted more  conveniently,  and  the  trees, 
when  in  well-kept  order,  standing  in  lines 
in  all  directions,  present  a  better  appear- 
ance. But  if  the  orchard  must  be  on  the 
sbpe,  by  allmeanslet  ithave  asouth  aspect^ 
not  west  or  north-west,  as  it  would  be  open 
to  the  high  winds  which  often  prevail  in 
the  autumn;  not  north  or  nortb-east,  as 
then  it  would  be  the  more  exposed  to  the 
frosts  which  often  come  in  May ;  not  east^ 
for,  besides  other  reasons,  the  trees  would 
be  the  easier  prey  of  the  blighting  whids 
of  spring-time«  In  rather  wet  ground  an 
ord^ard  on  the  sbpe  would  suffer  less  bom 
want  of  draining. 

If  yon  come  to  soO,  there  are  few  parts 
c^  England  where  the  nml  k  unsuitable 
for  apples;  but  then  the  soil  must  be 
properly  treated.  Whatever  you  plant  or 
sow,  the  ground  must  be  prepared  to 
receive  it|  or  it  will  not  do  well,  even  if 
it  grows ;  and  fruit-trees  are  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  And  yet  men  that  take  care 
to  have  what  they  caU  *<a  good  season'' 
for  their  wheats  and  barley,  and  oats,  and 
turnips,  will  "stick  in" — ^we  do  not  call 
it  planting — a  young  fruit-tree  with  no 
preparation  at  iJl,  or  next  to  none^  and 
as  litde  pains. 

One  very  important  thing  in  making  an 
apple  orchard,  is  to  suit  your  sorts  to  the 
soil  aad  the  climate..  Even  in  so  small 
a  country  as  England,  there  are  consider- 


able varieties  in  climate  as  well  as  soO, 
and  as  climate  affects  the  quality  and 
texture  of  tbe  wool  of  the  sheei^-tha 
wool  being  heavier  in  cold,  and  HMm 
and  finer  in  warm  climates-*so  Doib 
sdl  and  climate  aflfoct  the  applci  both. in 

Spearance  and  time  of  ripeningi  As  an 
ustratbn  of  this,  the  writer  may  remark 
that  he  has  an  apple-tree,  which  is  pact 
of  one  that  was  root  grafted  some  twenty 
years  or  more  ago  iu  Eai^  Kent.  In  1875 
it  was  planted  in  Herefordshire,  vdiere  ii 
made  only  moderate  growth,  thougjh  the 
SOU  wasrgood.  Its  rather  ill-shapen  form 
suggested  tbe  idea  of  dividing  the  tree  at 
the  root— not  a  plan  to  be  recommended, 
though  it  has  answered  very  well-*aiid  H 
was  so  divided,  and  seven  years  ago  one  part 
was  planted  and  has  flourished  jn  Surreyi 
while  the  other  portion  has  developed  into 
a  good  tree  in  Herefordshire,  l&e  point 
is  this,  that  the  portion  planted  fai  a  li^t 
soil  in  Surrey,  while  obviously  the  same 
in  kind,  is  more  coloury,  ripens  earlier, 
but  does  not  keep  so  long.  Having  nuwe 
sun,  however,  the  apple  is  sweeter.  Tbe 
old  Bibstone  Pippin  has— if  we  may  so 
say— a  very  criticd  taste  as  to  soU«  It  is 
commonly  routed  to  be,  even  when  all 
drcumstanoes  favour  it,  a  very  ''shv 
bearer,"  but  when  the  super-soil  is  ill- 
suited  or  its  roots  get  down  into  a  dis- 
agreeable subsoil,  the  tree  ''.dies  back  '  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  the  efforts 
at  fruiting  are  more  or  less  abortive.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  what  food  is  to 
the  animal,  the  soil  is  to  the  tree ;  its  food 
is  there.  The  sun  warms,  fructifies,  and 
sweetensi  and  also  gives  colour  to  the  fruit; 
but  in  the  sdl  is  its  food;  and  the  roots 
shoidd  be  so  distributed  that  the  tiny 
mouths  at  the  ends  of  the  rootlets  should 
have  unobstructed  opportunity  of  imbibing 
the  nniriinent  of  the  soil  by  means  of  the 
rains  which  hold  that  nutritive  matter  in 
solution.  Into  the  questions  relating 
to  early,  late,  and  medium  varieties,  as 
also  the  fitness  of  any  particular  sort  or 
sorts  for  certain  soils,  our  space  will  not 
alk>w  us  to  go;  a  respectable  and  {tactical 
nurserymaui  or  an  intelligent  apple  grower 
will  be  able  to  advise  any  novice. 

The  matter  of  planting  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one — it  is,  in  lact^  almost  everythixig; 
for,  all  other  conditions  being  fafvouratMW^ 
careleBS  or  slovenly  planting  will  render  all 
efforts  at  fruit  growing  more  or  less  abor- 
tive. All  trees  for  the  orchard  or  garden, 
and  whether  dwarf,  half-dwarf,  pynunidal,  I 
espalier,  or  standard,  should  be  planted  I 
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in  rows  or  lines.  The  rooto  below  will 
require  as  madi  spread  as  the  toanches 
aboye.  The  larger  roots  are  intended  to 
fix  the  tree  firmly  in  the  groimdy  and  to 
be  the  broad  duuineb  of  nutriment  to 
whidi  the  smaBer  roots  eontribate  what 
they  derife  from  the  soil  The  writer  was 
once  tdd  by  a  man  ot  nearly  three-soore, 
who  had  lived  hi  the  oonntry  all  his  Iff e, 
that  if  the  tap-root— the  radicle  or  first 
root  of  the  germinating  seed,  which  strikes 
down  like  a  carrot— of  an  i^ple-tree  be 
cat,  iiwOl  never  bear.  Now  this  is  the 
very  reverse  of  tme.  A  tree  wttl  never 
bear  satisfsetorily  if  the  tap-root  be  not 
cat  The  tap-root  serves  its  purpose  whOe 
plants  are  in  tlie  first  stages  of  existence; 
bat  after  the  laterals  are  thrown  out  of  it, 
its  oae  is  mainly  at  an  end,  md  it  most  be 
cat  so  as  to  prevent  its  striking  down  into 
the  sabscnl,  which  often  fa  cold,  ongenlal, 
and  dead.  Thoosands  of  years  ago,  in  the 
time  of  Job,  who  employs  the  figure  of  a 
v^oroosly  growing  tree  as  an  emblem  of 
hn  former  prosperity,  experience  taoght 
peofde  what  common-sense  shoold  tell  tibem 
now,  that  the  roots  of  a  tree,  especially  a 
fndt-tree,  most  be  ■*  spread  oat^''  so  as  to 
have  tiie  fall  benefit  of  rains,  and  dews, 
and  son:  ''My  root  was  nnread  oat  (Heb. 
opened)  If  the  waters,  and  the  dew  lay  i^ 
nwht  open  my  brancL"  (Job  xxix.  19.) 

We  have  seen  people  dig  a  hole  aboot 
the  dse  of  a  small  earthen  pan,  in 
winch  to  est  a  tree  which  fa  to  stand,  and 
grow,  and  bear  frait  for  generations ;  and 
we  have  seen  gardeners  even  cramp  np  the 
roots  in  thfa  small  hole,  and  afterwards 
w(mder  that  the  tree  did  not  grow.  How 
corid  it  t  No ;  if  there  fa  to  be  growth, 
there  most  be  freedom.  The  hole  most  be 
larger  and  deeper  tiban  the  tree  alone 
requires,  in  order  (hat  brick-ends,  stones, 
and  such  like  may  form  a  kind  of  founda- 
tion on  whidi  the  tree  fa  to  be  ph^ed.  A 
narseryman  told  the  writer,  not  long  since, 
that  a  recent  correspondent  of  a  horti- 
eultaral  joomal  recommends  tiiat  a  sheet 
of  iron  should  be  placed  for  the  tree 
to  be  Ranted  on.  Of  the  practical  value 
of  Ihfa  suggestion  we  oflfor  no  opiidon, 
but  we  have  proved  the  other  plan  to  be 
sound  and  good.  There  fa  no  chance  of 
the  tap-root  striking  down,  nor  of  tiie 
hienda  getting  down  too  far  below  the 
surface,  and  the  bricks  and  stones  act  as 
a  drain,  and  yet  retabi  a  coolness  ill  hot 
weather. 

Every  fresh-planted  tree  should  have  two 
strong  stakes,  or  at  least  one,  to  which  the 


tree  should  be  se^irely  fastened,  but  care 
should  betaken  that  there  be  no  abrasion  of 
the  bark.  Peas,  potatoes,  turnips  or  other 
roots  may  be  cultivated  as  an  undtforop,,as 
also  any  kind  of  small  fruity  nuchas  currants 
orffooseberries.  If  it  fa  intended  to  lay  the 
orAaid  down  for  grass,  there  should  be 
three  or  four  years  of  tillage,  with  a  free 
use  of  manure,  before  it  fa  sown  with  grass  ; 
but  the  plan  of  growing  grass  beneath  fruit- 
trees  fa  not  so  common^  followed  now  as 
formeriy;  fruit  fa  required,  and  finds  a 
ready  madoet,  if  not  too  Cat  from  London 
or  a  hrge  town,  black-currants  pacing 
b^ter  than  red  or  gooseberries. 

The  general  treatment  ^f  an  apple 
orchard  includes  pruning,  manuring,  and 
general  care-taking.  Into  the  detail  of 
praning  we  have  not  space  to  go ;  but  we 
may  remark  that  without  careful  pruning 
no  tree  will  do  well;  but,  of  course^  a 
standard  requires  less  tiian  a  pyramid  or  a 
bush.  It  fa  a  common  fault  to  plant  too 
thickly.  The  writer  had  an  orchard  of 
that  character  some  years  ago.  The  finiit 
was  small  in  many  cases,  ill-coloured,  and 
often  spotted.  The  Oovent  Garden  sales- 
men would  not  look  at  them;  so  the  best 
were  picked  out,  and  the  rest  ground  for 
cider.  To  remedy  thfa  the  axe,  saw, 
mattock,  and  pnuung-knif  e  went  to  work ; 
every,  second  tree  was  removed,  or  headed 
down  and  grafted,  and  superfluous  boughs 
removed  mm  those  that  remained«  with 
tlie  result  that  fine,  large,  well-cokmred|  sale* 
able  apples,  more  in  buUc  if  less  in  number 
than  before,  were  produced.  There  was 
now  ample  room  for  rows  of  black-currants 
and  gooseberries,  and  as  these  were  well 
dressed  every  winter  with  strong  liquid 
manure,  the  fhdt  of  the  orchiurd  was 
doubled,  or  more  than  doubled  in  vahie. 

But  hardly  any  precaution  will  effectually 
prevent  blight.  The  trees  may  bloom  and 
look  very  prombing,  but  in  a  few  days  the 
hopes  of  ^e  growet  may  be  blasted.  TiM 
insect  whose  eggs  were  kid  the  previous 
summer  will  suddenly  aj^ear  wtth  neww 
Ikmh  energy,  or  crawl  up  the  tree 
from  its  hybernation  below,  and  make 
mfaerable  havoc  of  one's  expectation.  A 
friend  recently  related  the  story  of  a 
Somersetshire  fanner,  who  Ind  a  hoge 
orchard.  One  morning  in  the  spring  he 
said  to  hfa  spouse : 

<*  Woife,  I  be  £ure  usH  have  a  hundred 
hogsheds  (hogsheads)  of  cider  thfa  year." 

'<Do  'e  think  aot"  said  she. 

''Yeas,  I  do;*"  said  he,  '<but  I  bayn't 
zure  not  till  arter  Tamton  fafar." 
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i^umton  fair  came  and  went,  and  then 
the  tale  was  altered. 

••  Woife,"  aaid  the  fanner,  <'I  told  'e  ns'd 
have  a  hnndred  hogaheds  o'  cider ;  bat  the 
blight  ha'  come,  and  us  won't  have  one." 

Bemedies  againat  blight,  are  Tarioni, 
joat  as  the  insect  pests  are  many.  Wash- 
ing the  trnnk  and  limbs  with  a  thick  lime- 
wash  is  ffood  in  some  cases,  and  at  least 
checks  we  growth  of  moss,  besides  giving 
a  healthy  stimnlos  to  the  tree;  boming 
weeds  and  other  mbbish  which  make  thick 
smoke  nnder  or  among  the  trees,  Is  also  a 
potent  remedy  against  tibe  encroachment 
of  bisects,  espedauy  when  done  when  l^e 
blossom  has  just  liolen  or  is  falling.  Bat 
there  Is  no  remedy  for  late  frosts  and  east 
winds,  which  probably  do  more  harm  that 
all  the  varioaa  kinds  of  insects  pat 
together. 

iBat  after  all  said  and  done,  if  the  farmer 
is  not  a  tUnking  man,  if  he  does  not  ander- 
stand  his  calling,  and  if  he  is  content  to 
let  things  gp  as  they  may,  withoat  troabling 
himself  with  the  reason  why,  he  mast 
be  content  to  play  a  losing  game.  As  a 
rale  the  American  farmers  are  moving  on 
better  lines,  and  their  saccess  shoald 
remove  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  the 
large  number  in  this  conntry  who  reason 
only  on  the  principle  that  what  has  been 
Is  to  be.  It  is  a  pity  that  sach  dallards 
and  slaggards  shoald  sacceed,  as  otherwise 
there  woald  be  a  premiain  on  slothfalness, 
and  the  impetas  to  progress  and  improve- 
ment woald  be  destroyed. 


THE   SUBBEY  SIDE 

SOME  FAMOUS  GARDENS. 

Yauxhall  is  still  in  existence;  don't 
we  hear  the  monotonons  chant  of  the 
railway  porters,  as  they  slam  the 
carriage  doors — "Yaozhall  and  Waterloo 
only^ — and  there  is  Yaazhall  BMge  as 
everybody  knows,  one  of  the  plain  and 
agly  ironstractores  of  the  early  {mrt  of  the 
eentory ;  bat  the  traces  of  the  old  gaordens 
of  delq^ht,  tbeElysian  fields  of  the  writers 
of  a  eentory  ago,  are  few  and  tax  be- 
tween. The  place  resembles  rather 
Tartaras,  or  other  sloomy  regions,  wiUi 
raflway  viadacts  darkening  the  air, 
and  gas-works,  iron-works,  and  factories  of 
all  Imds,  as  general  sarroandings,  among 
which  rows  of  pallid  warehoases,  with  a 
painful  omf ormity  aboat  them,  are  alined 
apon  the  ancient  walks  and  terraces  of 
Yaazhall  Ghurdens. 


The  original  Yanx  or  Fawkes,  or,  as  it 
often  spelt^  Fox  Hall,  an  ancient 
manor  hoase,  with  noble  groands  attached 
to  it,  is  connected  in  popalar  traditions 
with  the  famoas  Gay  Fawkes  and  the 
notable  Gonpowder  Plot  The  conspirators 
no  doabt  occapied  a  hoase,  and  stored 
their  powder,  on  the  banks  of  Uie  river 
close  by;  bat  antiqaarians  say  that  here  is 
the  palace  of  the  Norman  Falkes  de  Breaat^ 
from  whom  the  ancient  family  of  Fawkes 
daim  descent  Bat  Gay  himself  was  a 
cadet  of  this  distingnished  family,  and 
so  we  come  roand  to  the  Plot  again. 
Bat  if  there  be  anvthing  in  all  tUsy 
it  is  a  enrioaa  ooinddence  that  in  1615 
the  manor  was  in  the  possession  ci  the 
widow  of  John  Fawkes,  who  had  been 
neither  baron  nor  knight,  bat  simply  citizen 
and  vintner. 

In  any  case,  the  gardens  of  Yaoxhall 
started  on  an  independent  existence,  as 
pablic  pleasare  groands,  soon  after  the 
Bestoration.  John  Evelyn  mentions  them 
in  1661  as  <' The  new  Spring  Gardena  at 
Lambeth,  a  pretty  contrived  plantaticHL*' 
They  mast  not  be  confoanded  with  the 
old  Spring  Gardens,  in  the  same  pariah, 
which  were  in  existence,  with  a  bowling 
green  and  Boyal  keeper,  in  Charles  the 
First's  time,  and  which  were  closed  by  that 
monarch  on  accoant  of  the  dissolnte  man- 
ners prevalent  there ;  when  thdr  diversiona 
were  transferred  to  the  Spring  Cktrdeoa 
« behind  the  Mewse,"  that  Is  to  the  site, 
that  still  bears  the  name,  by  Charing  Oroaa. 
Pepys  goes  there  aboat  the  same  time 
*'  To  hear  the  nightingales  and  other  birda, 
and  here  fiddles,  and  there  a  harp."  The 
Spectator  introdaces  as  to  Yaaxhall  in  May, 
1712,  Addison  himself  beingthe  writer,  who 
was  not  an  nnfreqaent  visitor  to  the 
gardens.  He  had  promised  Sir  Boger 
de  Coverley  to  go  by  water  to  Spring 
Gardens  in  case  it  proved  a  good  evening. 
The  evening  promised  fair,  and  good  SL 
Boger  was  pnnctaaL  We  see  the  crowd 
of  watermen  at  Temple  Stairs,  all  eager  for 
afardi 

The  Spectator,  who  after  ranning  the 
ganntlet  of  Thames  ribaldry  which  exdtes 
the  pain  and  indignation  of  the  worthy 
knight,  brings  as  to  the  gardens^  and  iMda 
as  notice  **th6  choirs  of  birds  that  aang 
apon  the  trees  and  the  loose  tribe  of  peojde 
that  walked  nnder  their  shade."  The  night- 
ingales, however,  seem  hardly  to  have 
rMdised  the  descriptions  of  the  advertise- 
ments; and  Sir  Boger,  on  leaving  the 
gardens,  severely  intimates  to  the  mistreaa 
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of  the  hoii86|  who  sat  at  the  bar,  that  he 
wante  more  nightinnlea. 

From  the  date  of  the  Spectator's  vidt, 
little  is  heard  of  Vanxhall  till  1730,  when 
the  gardens  were  pnrehased  by  Jonathan 
l^ers  who  soon  oontriired  to  make  the 
piaoe  famoosi  and  to  lay  the  fonndatlons 
of  a  handsome  fortune  on  his  own  acconni 
Tyers  was  a  wax  chandler  fromBermondsey, 
it  is  said,  and  took  the  gardens  on  tne 
adyice  of  his  friend  Wiltira  Hogarth,  the 
painter,  who  subsequently  adorned  many 
of  the  supper  boxes  that  formed  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  of  the  place  with 
deigns  from  his  own  pencfl. 

With  new  scenery  and  decorations  Tyers 
opened  the  gardens,  in  1732,  by  a  j^rand 
assembly  wUdi  he  termed  "Ae  ndotto 
atfresca"  The  ridotto  is  defined,  at  a 
later  period,  by  Lord  Byron  in  ^<  Beppo." 

Tisahall, 
Where  people  dance  and  rap  and  dance  Hftdn ; 

Iti  proper  name  perhaps  were,  a  masked  ball, 
Bat  that's  of  no  importance  to  my  strain. 

Tb  on  a  smaller  scale,  like  our  Vaaxhall, 
Excepting  that  it  cant  be  spoilt  by  rain. 

Tliis  last  indeed  was,  in  later  years,  the 
curse  of  YauzhaU.  Some  offended  deity 
seemed  to  lie  in  wait  and  pull  the  string 
of  the  shower-bath  wheneyer  YauzhaU 
was  en  fite.  Farmers  in  want  of  rain 
would  pn^  for  the  opening  of  YauzhaU, 
and  its  bad  weather  was  as  proverbial  in 
iti  time  as  the  Queen's  fine  weather  is 
now.  But  in  the  days  of  Jonathan  Tyers 
a  cycle  of  warm,  seasonable  summers 
assured  the  prosperi^  of  YauzhaU.  The 
place  became  the  height  of  foshioa  Its 
broad,  formal  walks  were  crowded  with 
the  beauz  and  wits,  aU  the  patched  and 
powdered  beauties  of  Court  and  city  rustled 
in  their  dlks  and  satins,  under  the  shade 
of  its  trees.  You  might  stroU  along  the 
walk  of  Triumphal  Arches  amons  the 
rank  and  fashion  of  the  hour,  or  sdmire 
die  reigning  beauty  as  she  rested  in  the 
temple  of  Comus,  where  was  a  sham, 
ruined  aqueduct  in  the  background,  and 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra  in  the  distance. 
Then  there  were  rural  downs  with  thickets 
of  musical  bushes,  where  musicians  were 
concealed  undei^ound,  to  surorise  and 
delight  the  company.  But  this  latter 
prarace  was  discontinued,  we  are  told,  as 
the  damp  did  harm  to  the  instruments, 
the  feeUngs  of  the  fiddlers  not  being 
rebkoned,  it  seems,  of  any  account  When 
darlmess  csme  on  there  was  the  music- 
room  or  rotunda,  with  its  gUded  columns 
and  sparkling  roof,  and  tiie  lamps  that 
gleamed  softly  among  the  trees,  and  the 


orchestra  outlined  in  sparkling  stars  of 
bght. 

After  the  music  came  supper.  Supper 
in  Gtothic  payilions  adorned  with  Hogarth's 
satiric  sketches,  or  with  Hayman's  am- 
bitious pabitfaigs,  scenes  from  ShiAespeare, 
battle  pieces,  a  gaUezy  of  British  heroes. 
This  last  by  the  way  was  in  the  Botunda, 
and  about  the  pdntfaig  of  it  a  little 
anecdote  is  told  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  period.  Among  British  heroes, 
who  so  weU  entitled  to  a  place  as  the 
Markis  o'  Qranby,  whose  rubicund  face 
was  destined  to  adorn  so  many  hostebies 
besides  thatof  the  great  Bfr.WeUert  The 
Marquis  is  mote  often  heard  of  than  seen; 
but  he  is  recognised  at  YauzhaU,  and 
Tyers  obsequiously  requests  that  his  noUe 
guest  wiU  grant  his  artist,  a  celebrated 
artist,  Mr.  Hayman,  a  sitting.  The 
Marquis  had  lieard  of  Hayman,  and 
promises  to  visit  him.  In  effect  he  pre- 
sents himself  at  the  studio.  He  has  l<»ig 
heard  of  Hayman's  reputatj<m — ^the  artist 
bows — as  one  of  the  best  bozers  of  Tom 
Broughton's  school  The  Murqub  him- 
self had  formerly  some  Uttle  prowess  in 
that  Une,  and  has  often  longed  to  measure 
himself  with  a  bozer  of  renowa  *'  A  set 
to,  and  then  a  sitting."  These  are  his 
lordship's  terms  from  which  there  is  no 
abatement.  Hayman  urges  his  mature 
years,  his  gout — ^but  aU  in  yain.  The 
Marquis  himself  is  no  chicken,  and  he 
too  is  a  martyr  to  gout  They  puU  off 
their  coats  and  square  at  each  other; 
the  artist  commences  with  due  respect  to 
the  countenance  of  his  noble  sitter  till, 
heated  with  the  contest,  he  ends  by  knock- 
ing the  Marquis  through  an  unfinished 
canvas,  and  falling  on  the  top  of  him  amid 
a  shower  of  paint-pots  and  easels.  The 
noise  brings  up  Madame  Hayman,  who 
gives  each  of  the  combatants  a  good 
flaking  and  sets  them  on  their  1^  a^dn. 

To  return  to  the  supper  parties  in  the 
painted  bozes,  say  such  a  party  as  tliat 
described  by  Horace  Walpole,  who  visits 
YauzhaU  in  1760  with  a  bevy  of  fine 
ladies.  There  we  may  see  Lady  Petersham, 
who  pulls  off  her  mittens  and  tucks  up  her 
sleeves  whUe  she  stews  the  seven  chickens 
in  a  china  dish  over  the  lamp,  assisted  by 
Betty  the  fruit-girl,  who  waits  at  table. 
These  were  YauzhaU  chickens,  you  wiU 
remember,  ^'half-a-crown  a-piece,  and  no 
bigger  thaoi  a  sparrow,"  as  a  frugid  country 
squire  ezdaims,  who  sups  in  an  adjoining 
boz.  Hie  Orub  Street  author  contents 
himself  with  bread  and  cheese  and  porter. 
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and  8008  for  aizpenee.  All  clas8e8  ore 
mingled  in  thi8  general  gathering,  for  the 
608t  of  admission  Ib  onljr  a  ahillingy  and  a 
ce^piain  propriety  of  dreea  is  the  oiSj  quali- 
fication for  admittance  to  the  scene  of 
faahionable  gaie^.  Swords  most  not  be 
wonii  says  an .  edict ;  bat  they  are  worn, 
nevertheless,  andsometimesdrawn,  althongh 
on  the  whole  order  seems  to  hiave  been 
very  w^Il  maintained. 

The  fashionable  wodd  has  neyer  been 
noted  for  keeping,  early  .hours,  and  Yaaz- 
hall  modelled  itself  accordingly.  The 
g^ens  opened  at  nine  o'clock,  and  then 
on  a  fine  summer's  OYcning  charming  was 
the  snectade  afforded  by  we  bright  river, 
crowded  with  boats  and  barges,  filled  with 
pe(q[>Ie  in  the  brightest  of  evraing  cos- 
tomes,  with  moflic  on  the  water,  and  songv 
and  laughter  everywhere  in  the  mr.  TUl 
1760,  when  Westminster  Bridge  was  built^ 
the  only  practical  access  to  Vauxhall  from 
the  fashionable  part  of  London  was  by 
water ;  but  people  qf  mode  and  distinction 
would  be  conveyed  to  Millbank  in  their 
chain,  where  ttu:ee  ferry  boats,  reserved 
exclusive  for  chairs,  woidd  ply  backwards 
and  forwards  till  five  o'clock  hi  the  morn- 
ing. The  Prince  of  Wales — ^the  luckless 
Prince  Fred,  was  a  great  patron  of  Vaux- 
hall ;  and  we  hear  o?  him,  attended  by  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  his  Court,  coming  to 
Vauxhall  in  his  barge,  listening  to  a  concert 
I  of  music,  dancing  in  thegreatroom,  and  re- 
t^pning  at  midnight  to  Whitehall,  attended 
by  a  ''concert  of  trumpets  and  French 
horns  on  the  river." 

In  these  days  silver  tickets  were  sold  at 
twenty-five  sUllings,  which  admitted  two 
people  to  the  garaens  which  were  open 
three  days  a  week,  for  the  season,  wmch 
lasted  from  May  to  the  end  of  August 
But  in  1740  the  ^^^  was  raised  to  two 
guineas.  As  the  tickets  were  transferable, 
the  practice  arose  jot  letting  them  out  for 
hire,  and  at  various  taverns  on  the  route  a 
ticket  admitting  two  might  be  hired  for 
the  night  for  a  shilling,  on  leaving  a 
sufficient  deposit  for  its  return. 

When  Westminster  Bridge  was  opened, 
in  1750,  l^ers  constructed  a  temporary 
private  carnage-drive  from  the  foot  of  thie 
bridge  to  Vauxhall;  and  such  waa  the 
pressure  of  the  great  world  to  avail  itself 
of  the  new  route,  that,  on  the  opening 
nighty  the  line  of  coaches  reached  from 
Vaudiall  to  beyond  Lambeth  Church,  a 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile. 

But  the  new  bridge  and  the  new  roads 
seem  to  have  destroyed  some  of  the  rural 


charm  of  Vauxhall,  if  they  did  not  bM^t<t 
the  nightingales,  which  were  atfll  adver- 
I  tised  as  attractions. 

And  iss  ^  the  century  gi^w  older,  too,  the 
seasons  0eem  to  have  changed, a  Uttk 
Vauxhall  opened  in  May^  and  nof  it  givei 
one  a  shiver  to  think  of  an  open-air  fete 
in  that  chilly  month.  The  opening  ol 
VauxhaU  had  more  than  once  tq  be  post- 
poned on  account  of  bad  weather,  yet 
substantial  prosperity  still  attended  the 
place,  and  when  Jonathan  TV/ers  died, 
in  1767,  he  left  a  substantial  fortane,  ia- 
duding  the  gardens,  to  be  divided  among 
his  four  children.  Tyera  fainunlf  was  eome- 
thingof  a  character.  Bom  to  pontribnte 
in  Johnson's  sonorous  phrase ;<* to  the 
gaiety  of  Nations  "—and  hemade  the  name 
of  VauxhaU  celebrated  all  over  Eorope! 
so  that  in  Paris  we  have  "le  Vaoxhall 
populaire,"  as  a  description  of  fetes  given 
on  the  Boulevards,  and  there  waa  a  Vaaz- 
hall  of  the  Foire  S.  Germain,  while  tto 
Hague  had  its  VauxhaU,  an,  no  donbt^ 
have  other  European  capitahh-^ers  was 
nevertheless  a  sober,  melancholy  man.  Hb 
favourite  reading  would  be  the  "Night 
Thoughts"  and  Blair's  "  Grave,"  w;ith  <<Dce- 
Uncourt  on  Death  "  as  an  alternative.  He 
had  a  fine  country  bouse  on  the  hiU  abore 
Dorking,  where  now  shines  Uie  whfte 
mansion  of  the  Cubitts,  and  its  gzonndi 
were  adorned  in  edifying  contrf^t  to  gaj 
VauxhaU  with  aU  jdnda  of  mortnaijr 
emblems.  A  grotto  led  to  the  Valley  d. 
the  Shadow  of  Death,  adorned  with  sIoiUb 
and  bones,  whUe  in  an  alcove  were 
paintings  of  various  painful  deathbed 
scenes. 

The  son  of  VauxhaU  Jonathan  was  Tom 
Tyers,  weU  known  to  BoaweU  and  John- 
son and  the  literary  set  of  that  day,  and 
he  is  described  in  No.  iS  of  the  "  Idler '^  ai 
Tom  Eestless.  But  the  management  of 
the  gardens  fiJl  into  the  hands  of  Bzyant 
Barrett,  who  had  married  one  of  Jonathan'i 
daughters.  And  from  this  time  Vauxhall 
was  carried  on,  very  much  on  the  strength 
of  its  former  reputation,  and  without  much 
effort  to  adapt  it  to  the  <^^'^nging  taatea 
of  the  age.  A  good  iUustrai£>n  of  thii 
period  is  found  in  a  '<  VauiMl.  Fn^," 
which  occurred  in  1773,  and  occupm 
pubUc  attention  for  a  tune  to  the  ezr 
elusion  of  such  trifles  as  the  trouUei  in 
the  American  Colonies,  whidi  were  then 
coming  to  a  head. 

The  lovely  actress,  Mrs.  Hartley,  who 
was  as  good  and  amiable  as  she  waa 
beautiful,  was  one  night  at  VauxhaU  m 
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company  with  her  hiuhand,  the  elder 
Cafanasn,  and  a  stoat  and  etordy  parson  of 
dramatic  sympathies,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Bates.  WhQe  Bstenii^  to  the  mxiuc,  the 
aetresa  waa  annoyed  by  t&e  nide  bdtaTioor 
of  a  knot  of  gilded  youths,  the  Macaronis 
of  tlie  period — a  set  of  effeminate  dandies, 
who  seem  to  have  resembled  the  ''chappies" 
of  a  more  recent  period  in  their  ways. 
Tbea^  jqijfitiu^  by  persistent  and  confident 
stariiig,  seemed  determined,  in  the  words 
of  a  xtietrical  version  of  the  affair, 

i  /  To  gkve  iffroat,  trhioh  ia  not  oommoD, 
Vpto  the  sweetest,  fairest  woman. 

As  Mra.  Hartley  opeidy  expressed  her 
annoysnoe,  the  gwatnt  Bates  interposed 
hb  stalwart  person,  ^drawing  upon  hiinself 
ttaemeers  of  the  Macaronis  whom  he  tlien 
Idddthr  deaiflsnated  aa  a  "set  of  impndent 
piqipieB  l**  %M  yoimg  ffentlemen,  resenting 
this  deaigBation,  ana  Mlowing  Mr.  Bates 
fbran  ezidanalion,  the  parson  energetically 
pitMBiised  to  wring  the  nose  off  the  face  of 
any  one  who  annoyed  him  or  his  com- 
panions, and  he  seemed  to  bequitecapableof 
folfilUng  the  threat  Then  began  a  *' row." 
The  yonths  of  fashion  ffathering  in  defence 
of  ttiebr  order,  wliib  Mr.  Bates  was 
sustained  by  the  general  public;  and  as 
Mr.  Bates  seems  to  have  been  unsurpassed 
in  power  of  chaff  and  repartee — the  most 
fatuSant  speech  recorded  of  the  Macaronis 
bein^^'Twig  the  curate ! " — ^and  pre-eminent 
in  ^lydcal  prowess,  the  Macaronis  ap- 
peared to  have  been  overpowered  on  lul 
rite,  and  effected  a  retreat  after  exdiang- 
ing  cartela  of  dtf  ance  wfth  the  enemy. 

Among  the  dandies  was  one  Oaptain 
Oroftes  cS  Burgoyne's  horae,hiB  Golonel  him- 
self befaig  a  dmnatic  author  and  destined  to 
become  famous  for  defisat  and  surrender 
in  the  coming  American  war.  As  a 
soldier,  Oroftes  could  not  sit  down  under 
insult  Still  the  cloth  of  his  assailant 
proteeted  him. 

"Not  at  all!''  said  the  gallant  Bates. 
He  WMved  all  considerations  of  that  kind, 
and  would  meet  Oroftes  where  he  pleased, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  Pistols 
were  obtained  and  the  parties  and  their 
seconds  had  arranged  to  drive  down  to 
Biehmdnd  Park ;  or  Wimbledon  Common 
m^lit  serve  their  purpose.  The  Oaptainfs 
frf^dy  who  had  shared  in  the  row,  though 
not  it  aeetaS  in  the  insult  to  the  lady,  was 
tb^  Hon.  Tom  Lyttleton,  a  youth  of  genius 
wh<Hn  some  iiH>dem  critf cs  have  '  even 
sought  to  identify  as  ''Junius"  of  the 
cehrtmled  letters.     But  here  the  party 


were  joined  by  the  Hon.  Fitzgerald^  who, 

it  seems,  was  also  in  the  row  as  the  ballad 

testifies: 

Bot  many  IUb  do  him  environ 
Who  madly  m«ddl«  willi  a  tyien: 
And  Buoh  Fitzgigoo's  case  was  partly 
Tot  gazing  upon  Madam  Hartley. 

Now  Fitzgerald  was  a  noted  duellist,  he 
had  been  **out"  any  number  of  times,  and 
on  one  of  these  occasions  had  had  the 
crown  of  his  head  carried  off  by  a  pistol 
bullet  But  on  this  occasion  he  r^resented 
his  friend  OapUfai  Milk,  who  abo  held 
himself  Insulted,  and  who  inststed  on 
instant  reparation.  But  here  Tom  Lyttleton 
He  pronounced  that  Bates 


could  not  be  expected  to  fight  the  whole 
party,  and  for  his  part  he  thought  ids 
friends  had  behaved  fooIisUy,  and  the 
parson  very  pluokQy;  and  so  advised  his 
men  to  shake  hands  and  make  it  up  widi 
mutual  apologies.  And  this  they  did; 
Parson  Bates  and  tiie  bold  Oaptam. 
Oi^tain  Mills  still  remained  unsatisfied, 
but  he  did  not,  Fitzgerald  expkined,  how« 
ever,  care  to  fight  with  deadly  weapons,  but 
would  eive  the  bold  parson  a  good  thrash- 
ing with  his  fists,  and  if  the  parson  would 
not  fight  him  in  a  regular  set-to,  why  then 
he  would  follow  him  and  beat  him  in 
the  streets.  So,  as  Mr.  Bates  explained 
half-apologetically,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  quietness,  he  agreed  to  give  the  Oaptain 
the  satisfaction  he  desired.  ^  They  met 
at  once  and  fought  in  a  public  room,  the 
sallant  parson  scoring  here  once  more, 
knocking  his  opponent  out  of  time  in  about 
half  an  hour,  and  sending  him  home 
in  a  coach  with  both  eyes  closed  m. 
Mr.  Bates  had  hardly  received  a  scratd^, 
and  came  up  to  time  next  morning  for 
break&st  wiUi  the  Honourable  Tom,  who 
seems  to  have  conceived  a  genuine  admira- 
tion for  the  parson's  prowess. 

Then  the  newspapers  get  hold  of  Ae 
affair,  and  the  "  Morning  Ohroniele*^  of  the 
twentv-seventh  of  July  gives  it  an  impor- 
tant place  in  its  columns^  and  Mr.  Bates  has 
to  give  a  corrected  verrion  of  the  matter, 
and  the  Macaronis  rejoin.  Then  the 
parson  makes  a  discovery.  The  Oaptain 
Mills  whom  he  thrashed  was  no  Oaptain  at 
all,  but  a  hired  bruiser,  to  whom  Fitzgerald 
had  promised  twenty  guineas  if  he  gave 
the  parson  a  thrashing;  and  the  pug- 
nacious Bates  makes  the  most  of  this, 
characterises  his  assailants,  and  pretty 
justly,  aa  cowards  and  assassins,  and 
generally  gets  the  best  of  it  all  round  in 
this  literary  war.     All  flie  world  takes 
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aides  one  way  or  the  other.  Even  the 
French  Ooort  takes  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  couriers  pass  to  and  fro  with 
the  latest  details.  Finally  we  mast 
crown  honest  Parson  Bates  as  the  victor 
of  Vanzhall,  and  hope  that  somebody  made 
him  a  Dean  at  leasti  or  that,  anyhow,  a 
good  benefice  rewarded  his  prowess. 

From  this  time  Yanxhall  goes  on  in  the 
old  way,  but  rather  on  the  declining  scale. 
Oonnti^  people  visited  the  plac»,  and 
talked  abont  it  all  their  lives  after?rards, 
as  all  that  was  the  embodiment  of  gaiety, 
and  brilliance,  and  extravagance.  Bat 
people  who  went  there  a  good  deal  began 
to  yawn  over  it.  Other  gardens,  which 
offered  more  novelties  in  the  way  of  enter- 
tainments, began  to  compete  with  it.  The 
"Bog  and  Dack,"  which  occupied  the  site 
where  Bedhun  now  stands,  for  a  time 
attracted  the  Csshion.  As  Bnrgoyne,  of 
American  fame,  or  perhaps  (Jarrick,  who 
wrote  hb  prologue,  sings : 

St.  George's  Fields,  with  taste  and  fashion  struck, 
Display  Arcadia  at  the  "  Dog  and  Dack.^ 

It  was  old  Sampson,  one  of  Astley's 
most  prominent  rivals,  who,  leaving  the 
''Three  Hats"  at  Islington  opened  a 
circle  for  horsemanship  in  the  grounds  of 
the  "  Dog  and  Duck,"  and  attracted  crowds 
that  way.  But  Banett  of  Vauzhall,  who 
wrote  himself  J.  P.,  managed,  by  his  in- 
fluence with  his  brother  magistrates,  to  get 
the  license  withdrawn  from  the  "  Dog  and 
Duck,"  and  Vauzhall  was  relieved  from 
the  dangerous  rivalry.  But  "  the  family  " 
finally  disposed  of  Yauxhall  Gardens  in 
the  year  1821,  at  a  price  of  about  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  and  they  were  opened 
next  year  with  great  ^olat  by  one  Bish,  a 
lottery  contractor,  with  whom  were 
associated  Fred  Oye  and  Bichard  Hughes. 

The  new  venture  had  its  own  organ, 
"The  Vauzhall  Observer,"^  which  an- 
nounced not  only  concerts  with  extras  in 
the  way  of  fireworks,  pandean  bands,  etc., 
but  also  stage  performances,  rope  dancers, 
theatrical  imitations,  etc.  The  stage  for 
ballets  was  in  the  cross  walk  TheMoorish 
Palace  for  rope  dancing,  and  Oosmoramas 
terminated  the  grand  south  walk.  Then 
there  was  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  Mount 
Vesuvius  as  a  set  piece,  and  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Vauxhall  cuisine  and  cellars, 
ham  and  diickens,  punch,  burnt  sherry, 
burnt  port;  but  the  prices  were  woefully 
enhanced.  Hie  chicken,  formerly  thought 
dear  at  half-a^rown,  became  four  shillings, 
anack  punch  was  twelve  shillings  a  quart, 


and  the  prices  of  wines  doubled  or  trebled. 
Adnusdon  was  three  and  six  a  head,  ind 
afterwards  four  shillings. 

But  by  the  year  1840  the  whole  affiir 
was  bankrupt.  Bad  weather  still  penb- 
tently  persecuted  Vauxhall,  and  a  poet  of 
the  period  records  in  halting  numben. 

That  sinoe  July  fifteen 
_  ( Yqiur  own  day,  good  St  Swithin) 


Few  folks  haTe  been 
Oatdde  the  gardens,  and  nobody  withio. 

Tlibn  comes  the  latest  period  of  Yau- 
hall,  when  it  was  opened,  with  renewed 
^dat,  by  Andrews,  Mitchell,  and  Alfred 
Bnnn,  the  impressario,  and  the  favootfte 
poet  of  Mr.  Punch,  who  came  into  literary 
existence  in  the  same  year.  Jullien  held 
the  baton  as  conductor.  The  conventboal 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  extra  lunps  were 
continually  turned  on,  and  the  attraotfaai 
of  the  night  are  epitomised  by  the  poet 
Bunn  himself  in  the  Vauxhall  papera 

Of  this  period  may  be  recorded  **one 
famous  nii^ht  in  the  summer  of  184V 
when,  as  Forster  relates  in  his  biooaphy 
of  Charles  Dickens,  '<  with  Talfourd,  Edwin 
Landseer,  and  Stanfield,  we  went  to  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  at  VauxhaU.''  The 
Duke  himself  was  there  **  in  a  bright,  white 
overcoay  accompanied  by  the  hdiee  of 
hie  family,  ''and  everybody  cheering  and 
clearing  the  way  before  him"  If  Mr. 
Forsters  memory  is  to  be  trusted,  yooog 
Hernandez  and  a  circus  were  part  of  the 
attractions  of  the  evening;  but  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo  was  tedious,  and  Talfoord 
repeatedly  ejaculated,  after  the  alleged 
precedent  of  the  great  Duke,  *'  Would  that 
the  Prussians  were  here  1 " 

From  this  time  Vauxhall  struggled  oo, 
a  good  deal  overmatched  by  t^  more 
vigorous  management  of  Cremome,  some- 
times opened  for  a  season  and  sometimeB 
dosed.  Its  last  season  was  in  1856,  with 
a  circus,  fireworks,  and  other  attractioiiB. 
Believe  one  who  was  there,  that  it  seemed 
rather  a  dull  Oremome,  as  fsc  as  the  ente^ 
tainments  went;  but  there  was  die  old 
orchestra  with  its  myriad  lamps,  the 
pavilions  and  supper  boxes.  Hajman'i 
and  Hogarth's  pictures  had  been  sold  long 
ago,  and  the  whole  place  had  rather  a 
ghostly,  ancient  appearance.  And  then 
hi  soaking  downpour  of  rain  came  the  and 
of  it  all,  the  hat  lamp  extinguished,  and 
the  scene  of  more  than  two  centuries  of 
festivity  closed  for  ever. 

There  is  not  so  much  to  be  said  abont 
the  Surrey  Gardens,  although  many  people 
yet  living  remember  ttiem  as  a  pleasant 
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pkee  of  resort  np  Kennington  way.    These 
were  Zoological  Oardens  first  and  chiefly, 
and  may  iKNuit  of  distinguished  lineage, 
for  when   the  Boyal   Menagerie  in  Uie 
Tower  was  disposed,  many  of  the  animals 
were   obtained   by  Mr.  Cross,  who   es- 
tablished his  once  well-known  collection 
in  Exeter  Ohanga    When  the  Change  was 
pnlled  down,  after  a  temporaiy  sojourn 
at  the  King's  Mews,  now  Charing  Cross, 
Cross  prooved  the  Manor  House  grounds 
at  Walworth,  consisting  of  fifteen  acres  of 
land  and  tluree  of  water.    The  lake  was  a 
very   pleasant   feature^  and   gare   great 
effect  to  the  firework  displays  opon  ii 
Bat  for  a  long  time  ^he  gardens  placed 
their  reliance  opon  zoology,  and  a  yery 
excellent  coUectbn  of  animals  was  shown, 
at  one  time  competed  with  the  Be^ents' 
Park  collection,  at  all  erents  in  camnrora. 
A  famous  unicorn  was  a  great  attraction 
In  1834.    Bat  it  was  found  impossible  to 
"rope  in"  the  public  with  zoology,  and  erup- 
Uons  of  Yesuvius,  and  other  l4;ht  enter- 
tainments were  provided,  with  bombard- 
ments and  sieges  as  time  went  on.    Bat 
ttie  whole  affair  was  sold  up  in  1856,  and 
a  great  music  hall  erected,  where  concerts 
were  given  for  a  time ;  and  then  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  had  it  for  Sunday  services  while  his 
''Tkbemade"  was  being  built,  and  here 
thronged   the   duchesses   and  people  of 
fiwhion   to  hear  the  young  lion  of  the 
pulpit    Soon  after  Mr.  Spurgeon  had  left 
it  the  music  hall  was  burnt  down,  but  was 
rebuilt  and  opened  again  in  1861.    But 
the  grounds  were  soon  after  sold  and  built 
over,  and  model  dwellings  and  rows  of  new 
houses    now   occupy  the  site  of  Surrey 
Gtardens,  and  people  might  pass  a  dozen 
times  without  dreaming  that  here  were 
once  shady  groves  and  a  shining  lake, 
with  walks,  and  parterres,  and  pleasant 
seats  occupied  by  family  groups,  or  dream- 
ing youth,  or  lovelorn  maidens,  as  it  used 
to  be  in  days  gone  by. 
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CHAFTEH  III. 

The  next  day  was  intensely  hoi 

Miss  Smith  was  up  by  six.    It  was  her 

<mly  chance  of  getting  tbough  all  that  was 

to  be  done.     The  Bishop  was  to  arrive 

on  Friday  afternoon.    AU  the  cooking  that 


could  be  done  was  to  be  done  on  Thursday, 
leaving  only  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  next.  All  the  rooms  too  were  to  be 
set  in  order  so  that  the  Fridi^  might  be  free 
from  flurry  and  bustle.  When  the  Dawes 
assembled  round  the  breakfast-table,  Miss 
Smith  had  already  done  three  hours*  good 
work.  After  breakfast  she  began  again. 
Mrs.  Dawe  helped  a  little,  but  she  had 
a  variety  of  other  business  to  attend  to, 
and  left  to  Miss  Smith  most  of  the 
domestic  arrangements.  Martha,  flurried, 
excited,  hysterical,  was  incapable  of  doing 
anythbg  except  what  was  wrong.  The 
woman  who  came  from  the  village  to 
assisti  was  stupid  and  slow.  The  girls  were 
gdng  to  a  tennis  paity  in  the  iStemoon, 
and  were  reserving  themselves  for  its 
fatigua  Minniespentthemomingtrimming 
a  hat,  appealing  constantly  to  Miss  Smith 
for  advice,  and  Gwen  shut  herself  up  in 
her  room  to  write  letters. 

Mr.  Dawe,  who  never  neglected  his 
work,  was  in  his  parish  all  the  morning. 

Mr.  James  Brown,  who  seemed  the  very 
laziest  young  man  that  ever  lived — ^thoush, 
as  Mrs.  Dawe  never  failed  to  remark,  he 
was  not  too  lazy  to  put  a  fork  to  his  mouth 
at  other  people's  expense — sat  in  one  of 
the  big  wicker  chairs  in  the  iuJl  the  whole 
morning.  He  lay  back  in  his  chair,  by  the 
open  door,  his  eyes  half  closed,  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  the  newspaper  unread  by  his 
side,  the  hot,  drowsy  stUlness  of  the  sum- 
mer day  outside  apparently  soothing  him 
into  a  state  of  blissful  contentment,  from 
which  not  even  the  sharp  tongue  of  his 
cousin  Minnie  could  rouse  him.  Even 
Miss  Smith,  busy,  worried,  found  time  to 
wonder  at  his  indolence  as  she  came  and 
went  through  the  hall,  or  passed  from 
looking  after  things  in  tfie  kitchen,  to 
superintend  and  assist  upstairs. 

Luncheon  time  cama  She  was  literally 
too  tired  to  eat.  The  heat  was  oppressive, 
her  head  was  aching,  and  instead  of  com- 
ing to  table,  she  went  up  to  her  room  and 
laid  down  for  half  an  hour. 

She  rose  unrefreshed,  with  throbbing 
nerves,  and  went  downstairs  again.  The 
girli,  looking  fresh  and  dainty  as  two 
blush  roses,  in  their  pink  muslbis,  drove 
off  to  their  garden  party,  Owen  espressing 
a  hope,  as  she  passed,  to  Miss  Smith,  who 
stood  pale  and  heavy-eyed  in  the  hdJ, 
that  she  would  not  get  too  tued  with  all 
the  work. 

A  curious  muffled  sound  seemed  to  come 
from  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Brown, 
who  was  standing  near,  holding  his  cousins' 
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t>ara8ol8  and  dost-cloaks,  which  he  was  to 
earry  to  the  pony-carriage  for  theuL  Bat 
when  Miss  Smith  looked  np  qnickly,  he 
was  lounging  ofif  to  the  door,  and,  a  few 
momente  hter,  he  was  eareftdly  arranging 
the  girls  in  the  trap. 

When  he  returned  into  the  house,  he 
dropped  into  the  easy-chair  again,  and, 
drawing  out  his  pipe,  leant  back,  apparently 
contemplating  spending  the  afternoon  as 
he  had  done  the  morning.  Miss  Smith 
glanced  at  him,  something  fiuntly  con- 
temptuous brealdng  the  pale  suppressed 
weariness  of  her  face. 

Then  she  retreated  to  make  the  jellies 
and  cakes. 

Mr&  Dawe  said  she  had  important  let- 
ters to  write,  and  retired  to  her  bedroom, 
locking  herself  in,  Uiat  no  one  might  come 
and  dhtnrb  her.  If  orders  were  wanted, 
they  could  be  had  from  Miss  Smith.  Mr. 
Dawe  retreated  to  his  study — ^to  compose 
his  sermon. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  if  any  curious 
person  had  lingered  a  few  moments  out- 
side their  respective  doors,  peaceful, 
muffled  sounds  might  have  been  caught, 
which  would  have  suggested  the  suspidion 
that  letters  and  sermons  had  had  a 
peculiarly  soothing  effect  upon  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dawe's  active  brains. 

It  was  half-past  four  o'clock.  The  sun's 
rays  seemed  to  fall  hotter  and  hotter  upon 
the  country  Vicarage. 

Even  in  the  stone-flagged  dairy,  where 
Miss  Smith  was  making  her  jeUies,  the 
heat  seemed  to  grow  every  moment  more 
unbearable.  The  nerves  in  her  head  were 
throbbing  and  beating  like  sledge-hammers. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  tight  band  of  hot  iron 
were  slowly  closing  round  her  temples* 
The  moulds  began  to  waver  in  a  strange 
uncertain  fashion  before  her  eyes,  which 
seenJng  irregularity  of  conduct  was  only 
momentarflv  checked  by  an  iron-willed 
effort  on  Miss  Smith's  part  to  conquer  the 
faintness  stealing  over  her.  She  would 
finish  the  jellies  and  get  the  cakes  out  of 
the  kitdien  oven,  and  then 

Even  Ifiss  Smith's  wul  and  hi^h-bred 
powers  of  self-control  had  their  limit. 

She  suddenly  staggered,  wavered  to  and 
fro,  and  then  fell 

When  she  recovered  consciousness,  she 
was  lying  on  the  turfed  bank,  outside  the 
dahy  door. 

Her  face  and  hands  were  wet,  and  a  cool 
breath  of  air  was  playing  on  her. 

Suppressed  chokes  and  snivellings, 
mingled   with   the  deeply-drawn   breath 


of  some  more  seU-controlled  being,  aroused 
her  to  the  fact  that  she  was  not  Mone^  and 
as  the  mists  cleared  Irom  her  eyes,  she 
saw  the  hysterical  Martha  kneeling  on  one 
side  of  her,  and  Mr.  James  Brown  on  the 
other. 

He  was  holding  a  basin  of  water,  and  as 
she  looked  helpleoly  up  at  him,  he,  pediHNi 
a  little  awkwardly,  but  vary  gently,  laid  a 
freshly-dipped  rag  across  hat  forehead. 

"  Thaf  s  right,"  he  said ;''  run  now,  and 
get  some  wine,  Martiia.'' 

"There  afai't  none,"  sobbed  Marth*; 
"leastways,  it's  all  locked  up.  Even  to 
the  knife-powder." 

"But  we  can  do  without  the  kniia- 
powder ;  go  and  get  some  wine." 

But  Miss  Smith  struc^led  up  into  a 
sitting  position. 

"  I  am  all  r^ht  now,"  she  said,  in  very 
uncertain  tones ;  "it  was  the  heat" 

"It  was  my  infernal  relatiotti,''  said 
Mr.  James  Brown,  with  such  ferociom 
energy,  that  the  nervous  Martha  jumped 
and  gasped  out  a  faint  exclamation,  staring 
at  him  with  wide  eyes  and  dropping  jaw. 

"  Ton  had  better  go  back  to  your  wwrk, 
Martha,"  said  Miss  Smith,  who  was  rapidly 
recovering  her  sense  of  the  fitness  of  tUnga. 
"  It  was  very  kind  of  you,"  she  added,  to 
Mr.  James  Brown,  as  the  sobbinff  niaid 
retreated:  ''I  don't  know  how  I  eonld 
have  been  so  silly."  She  made  an  effort 
to  rise.    It  was  not  very  successful 

Mr.  James  Brown  put  his  arm  round  her 
and  lifted  her  to  her  feet 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  blushing  faintfy, 
feeling  curiously  like  an  obedient  child, 
instead  of  a  very  firm-willed,  self-contained 
youn^  woman. 

"  And  what  are  you  gdng  to  do  now  t " 
he  asked,  griml;^,  lookfaig  down  into  the 
colourless  f aee  with  its  heavy  qres. 

"Oh,  various  thfaigs — oh,  dear!  the 
cakes  in  the  oven!  Theyllbespofltr'with 
a  cry  of  dismay.  She  made  an  effort  to 
walk ;  but  the  sudden  throbbing  <^  bU  her 
nerves  again  brought  back  tiie  faintness. 

Without  a  wora,  he  cansht  her  in  liia 
arms,  and  carried  her,  in  spite  of  her  half- 
laujghing,  lialf-indignant  remonstrances,  to 
a  little  summer-house  near. 

"Tou  stoy  here  tiU  I  come  back,"  he 
said ;  "  I'll  see  about  the  cakes." 

He  strode  off  and  disappeared  into  the 
dairy,  to  make  a  short  cut  to  the  kitobra. 

Ifiss  Smith  lent  back  asainst  the  wall  of 
the  summer-house,  physicaUy  unfit  to  move. 
For  once  she  felt  as  if  she  did  not  care 
whether  her  work  were  done  or  not    For 
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the  moment,  at  least,  the  had  collapeed 
eonrpletely. 

Ilie  Biflhop  most  make  the  best  ol  the 
eakei^  bnnit  or  otherwise.  She  was  too 
weak  and  weary  to  do  more  than  wonder 
dolly  at  the  cnrions  change  in  Mr.  James 
Brown's  manner.  About  five  ndnates 
lat^,  opening  her  eyes  languidly  at  the 
soniid  of  a  footstep,  she  saw  Mr.  James 
Brown  again.  He  had  a  e«p  of  tea  in  one 
hand,  and  a  small  plate  of  Usooitt  of  her 
own  making  in  the  other. 

'^They  are  done  to  a  torn,''  he  said,  as  if 
baking  <»die8  had  been  hisoooopation  from 
Us  earliest  days,  ^'and  Martha  and  I  both 
think  that  a  cup  of  tea  woold  do  yon 
good." 

•<It  is  very  kind  of  yon,"  listlessly 
taking  the  cup. 

•'Not  ma  *  It's  all  Martha.  I  fomid 
her  sobbing  over  the  kettle  when  I  went 
into  the  kifcohea  Lnekily  it  was  joat 
gdng  to  boil  over,  or  she  might  have  pat 
oat  the  fire  before  it  had  a  ehanca  Bat 
what  an  intelligent  creature  she  is  1" 

<<Thafs  righti"  as  jost  the  faintest  of 
smiles  flitted  across  the  lady-help's  pale 
Ups.  "Now  I  shoald  never  have  thought 
of  that  cup  of  tea.  For  my  dull  brain 
only  suggested  wine,  which  is  locked  up. 
Martha  flew  straight  to  the  kitchen  and 
made  the  tea.  Won't  you  have  a  eake, 
Wm  Smith,"  handing  her  the  pkte. 

She  shook  her  hmid,  the  smile  growing 
brighter  as  the  tea  refreshed  her. 

*'They  are  all  for  'the  Bishop'— greedy 
old  ehap  I  So  you  aren't  going  to  dine 
with  him.  Not  even  that  conveiuent  place 
you  have  at  table  for  slipping  in  and  out 
of  the  room,  to  see  after  tiie  courses,  while 
your  own  dinner  grows  cold,  wouU  be 
Boffiehnt  for  to^norrow  night,  when  yoa 
win  have  not  only  cooking  and  dishing- 
np,  and  dressmaking  and  decorating  and 
every  other  possible  or  impossible  thing 
that  my  thoughtful  relations  can  put  on 
you,  but  you  wOl  also  have  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  <»  'the  Bishop'  and  his  chaplain, 
who  I  belisve  is  an  unmarried  man." 

It  was  Mhs  Smith  who  gased  at  him 
now,  in  blankest  wonder. 

What  did  all  this  meant  Had  this 
indolent,  tUck-sUnned,  servilely-sood- 
natured  young  man,  whose  only  ambition, 
apparenlly,  had  been  to  please  his  pretty 
inment  cousins,  been  taking  in  every- 
ihix^  even  to  die  fact  of  her  draughty 
seat  and  cold  meals!  He  had  never 
seemed  even  to  notice  her  existence,  which 
ignoring  she  had  set  down  to  the  fact  that 


she  was  only  the  lady-help,  and  that  he 
was  but  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as 
the  vulgar-minded  famfly  in  whose  service 
she  was. 

"That^s  right,"  he  said,  with  a  sadden 
relapse  into  the  placid  good-nature  with 
which  he  alwajrs  met  his  aunt's  rude 
coldness,  and  his  cousins'  impertinencies. 
"Pile  it  on^  I'm  'one  of  the  family,'  you 
know.  Would  you  like  me  to  say  what 
you  thmk  of  ust  It  will  save  you  the 
trouble,  you  know." 

She  met  the  shrewd,  piercing  ^yes  for 
an  instant,  then  caught  her  teeatii  and 
laughed. 

"Not"  she  said. 

"We  deserve  it  1" 

"Don't  say  'we.'"  The  mortifying 
conviction  of  the  mistake  she  had  made 
still  with  her. 

The  oddest  of  lights  flashed  bito  his 
eyes.  She  did  not  understand  it,  but  it 
confosed  her  a  littla 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  could  have  made 
such  a  mistake,"  looking  into  the  strong 
face  of  the  Dawes'  relation,  and  with 
unprejudiced  eyes  now  reading  it  arighi 
"But  I  really  didn't  misunderstand  you 
the  first  day  1"  pleadingly. 

"  Though  you  were  afraid  to  leave  me 
with  the  umbrellas." 

"Ohl"  colouring  and  laughing.  She 
was  beginning  to  feel  oddly  nervous  with 
this  young  man,  who  seemed  to  read  her 
most  secret  thoughts.  "  It  was  aiker  I  had 
nearly  killed  yoa  that  I  thought  you 
weren't  quite  "  she  stopped,  colouring 
again. 

"I  forgive  you,"  he  said,  meekly. 
"Thouffh  Uiat  awful  gase  in  your  eyes  was 
nearer  killing  me  than  the  hammer  was. 
Bat  I  wasn't  surprisedi  since  I  had  told  you 
I  was  a  relation  of  the  family." 

She  could  not  help  smiling.  There  was 
something  comic  in  the  contrast  of  the 
meek  tones,  with  the  shrewd,  powerfol  facsi 
But  the  innate  delieacy,  indch  revolted 
from  discussing  her  employers  with  a 
comparative  stranger,  made  her  risa 
Perhqw  he  unden^ood,  for  he  said  no 
more.  That  evening,  when  the  rest  of 
the  party  entered  tlie  dining-foom  for 
dinner,  they  found  Mr.  James  Brown 
already  there.  He  was  seated  at  the  table. 
The  Dawes  stared.  Then  a  flash  of  angry 
understanding  coloured  Mrs.  Dawe's  face. 

"You've  taken  Miss  Smith's  place, 
James  1" 

He  rose  indolentlv,  but  kept  his  hand 
on  the  back  of  the  chaur. 
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*' Perhaps  Miss  Smith  wouldn't  mind 
letting  me  have  it,  and  taking  mine/'  he 
said,  with  his  drawling,  nasal  twang.  *<  I 
feel  the  heat  very  mach,  and  there's  a  nice 
cQirent  of  air  here.  I  remember,  in  the 
winter,  yoa  had  to  hold  on  to  your  chair, 
unless  you  wanted  to  have  it  blown  from 
under  you." 

A  mingled  expression,  wholly  angry, 
dosscd  the  family  faces..  Miss  Smith  bit 
hfft  lip,  looked  at  Mr.  James  Brown  from 
under  her  long  lashes,  as  if  measuring  her 
will  against  his,  then  sat  down  in  the 
chdr  which  that  calm,  determined-looking 
young  man  had  indicated  for  her. 

Perhaps  she  still  felt  physically  unable 
to  compete  with  him,  for  she  looked  pale 
and  weary  yet.  But  Miss  Smith  had  no 
intention  of  pving  up  her  own  will  for  any 
young  man.  Not  even  for  this  one,  whom 
aU  her  womanly  instinct  and  judgement 
told  her  she  might  trust 

The  little  episode,  slight  though  it  was, 
had  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  mental 
equilibrium  of  the  family  party. 

The  dinner  was  not  a  pleasant  meal. 

The  girls'  good-tempered  chatter  about 
themselves  and  their  pleasant  tennis  party, 
chuiged,  under  the  annoyance  caused  by 
their  cousin's  conduct,  into  playful,  though 
decidedly  spiteful,  teasing  of  that  same  in- 
dividual, while  Mrs.  Dswe  sat  silent  and 
furious,  looking  all  the  things  she  dared 
not  utter. 

Miss  Smith  was  slad  to  get  out  of  the 
family  cirde,  and  temng  Mrs.  Da  we  that  her 
head  was  aching,  she  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  eoing  to  her  room  for  the  night 

A  look  into  her  face  proved  the  truth  of 
the  assertion,  and  not  even  Mrs.  Dawe 
felt  justified  in  oppodng  her  intention, 
especially  as  Miss  Smith  had  been  working 
like  a  slave  from  the  early  morning. 

With  a  deep,  long-drawn  sigh  of  thank- 
ful weariness  and  rdief.  Miss  Smith  closed 
and  locked  the  bedroom  door  between  her 
and  the  Dawe  family. 

It  was  a  bare,  cheerless  room — after  the 
servants' — the  most  sparsely  and  poorly 
furnished  in  the  whole  house ;  but  to  Miss 
Smith — ^under  the  circumstances — it  was  a 
very  paradise  of  peace  and  rest 

Now,  as  she  sank  down  into  the  broken 
wicker-chab  by  the  open  window,  she  drew 


in  a  long,  deep  breath,  and  the  most  won- 
derful change  came  into  the  usually  pale, 
stiUface. 

It  quivered  and  glowed  into  a  paasionof 
indignation,  bittemens  pity,  the  beautiful 
eyes  ahfaitig  like  stars. 

•'Qhlit  Is  too  horrible  I  And  to 
think  that  girls  have  to  bear  this  1  Not 
often  thougli,  or  surely  they  would  go 
madi  How  could  I  have  borne  it,  un- 
less   Oh  1  what  a  dreadful  family  1  Is 

there  any  one  good  thing  in  it!" 

The  whiff  of  a  now  wellknown  pipe— she 
had  wondered  once  or  twice  if  Mr.  James 
Brown  took  it  to  bed  with  him— the  light, 
firm  step,  which  she  had  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  rather  shambUng  tread 
of  Mr.  Dawe,  on  the  gravelled  path  below 
her  window,  made  her  start,  and  a  faint 
smile  softened  the  indignant  passion  of 
her  eyes. 

She  instinctively  drew  farther  back  from 
the  window,  though  a  moment  later  she 
wondered  why  shs  had  done  so.  What 
did  it  matter  to  her  whether  he  saw  her 
or  not  % 

**  He  Is  certainly  a  most  curious  young 
man,"  she  said.  <<  My  experience  of  yoang 
men  is  wide ;  but  I  don't  think  that  I  have 
ever  met  one  quite  like  him."  The  smile 
new  in  her  eyes  as  she  sat  recalling  Mr. 
James  Brown's  conduct  during  the  past 
day  or  twa  Under  the  light  that  his 
behaviour  of  that  afternoon  had  cast  on  it, 
this  conduct  took  a  new  aspect 

"  Yet  what  an  absurd,  ridiculous  young 
man  he  seemed.  I  wonder,  too,  what  has 
possessed  him  to  come  and  smoke  that 
never-ending  pipe  here  t " 

The  dusk  of  the  summer  night  settled 
down  over  the  garden.  The  stars  stole 
out  <' sflver-f ooted  "  from  Ae  fathomless 
blue  of  the  heavens  overhead.  The  air 
was  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  sleepbig 
flowers,  and  mingling  with  their  sweetness 
floated  up  the  scent  of  that  "never-ending" 
pipe,  while  the  light,  firm  step  paced  to  and 
fro  on  the  path  below.  When  Miss  Smith, 
laying  her  pretty  head  down  on  her  hard 
and  comfortless  pillow,  fell  asleep  at  kst, 
the  light,  steady  tread,  and  the  scent  of 
that  pipe,  seemed  to  follow  her  into  the 
land  of  dreams,  and  fill  her  with  a  curious 
sense  of  peace  and  safety. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  lubjectB  which  occupied  Miss 
Tynell'B  mind  dorisg  her  dme  home  weie, 
appaieLtly,8Qfficieiit)y  seriooB  to  depme  her 
of  he  I  night's  rest,  for  she  did  not  appear 
at  hieakfast  the  next  morning.  Her 
pretence  was  not  in  the  leaat  neceuary  to 
her  brother's  comfort,  and  he  was  serenely 
absorbed  in  the  morning  paper,  when  he 
was  inteixnpted  by  a  knock  at  the  doer, 
and  the  servant,  who  acted,  on  occasion,  as 
Miss  Tyrrell's  maid,  came  in. 

*'If  yon  please,  sir,"  she  said,  "Miss 
Tyriell  wishes  me  to  say  that  she  is  taking 
breakfast  in  her  room,  and  she  wishes  to 
see  yon  befoie  yon  go  oat  this  morning  if 
yon  will  let  her  know  what  time." 

"  Let  her  know  at  what  time  I  am  going 
out?" asked  Tyrrell. 

"If  yon  please,  sir." 

'*I  shall  be  in  the  study  until  twelve 
o'clock,  tell  your  mistresa  She  can  send 
for  me,  of  courBe,"said  Tjrrell,  returning 
to  hifl  paper  as  the  woman  answered  "  Yes, 
sir,"  and  left  the  room. 

There  was  a  smile  on  Tyrrell's  face  as  he 
glanced  down  the  column  of  the  newspaper, 
which  was  not  called  up  by  the  political 
leader  he  was  reading.  He  was  by  no 
means  unprepared  for  an  interview  with 
his  sister,  and  it  spoke  well  for  the  progreis 
of  his  plans  that  she  should  demand  it. 

"I  thought  so,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  Poor  Sybilk  i    It's  a  blow  for  her  1 " 


But  the  expression  on  his  &ce  was  less 
sympathetic  than  amused,  and  the  smile 
still  touched  the  comers  of  his  mouth  as 
he  finally  gathered  up  his  letters  and  de- 
parted to  his  study.  An  hour  and  more 
had  passed,  and  he  was  lazfly  wondering 
whether  his  sister  had  reconsidered  the 
position,  and  intended,  after  all,  to  fortify 
herself  with  further  observation  before  she 
spoke,  when  he  heard  her  step  in  the 
passage,  and  the  next  moment  she  opened 
the  door. 

•'  Good  morning,"  he  said«  "  Why  did 
you  not  let  me  know  you  were  down  ? " 

"  I  thought  I  would  come  to  you  here," 
answered  Miss  Tyrrell ;  «  you  are  not  busy, 
John  t " 

"Not  particularly,"  he  said.  *'Gome 
in."  And  as  she  shut  the  door,  and  sank 
gracefully  into  a  chair,  he  pushed  his  own 
chair  round  slightly  aa  he  sat  at  his  writing- 
table— his  letters  had  been  finished  some 
time  ago,  and  he  was  smoking  a  cigar — and 
waited  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say  with 
the  same  little  smile  of  amusement  on  his 
Up&  Miss  Tyrrell  apparently  found  his 
expectant  attitude  rather  confosing,  for 
there  was  a  moment's  pause  before  she 
spoke. 

"  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  I  am  sure," 
she  began,  "that  I  should  tell  you  how 
deeply  I  am  interested  in  dear  Selma." 

As  there  was  no  one  present  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  information,  Tyrrell 
thought  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  un- 
necessary; but  he  only  made  a  little 
gesture  of  assent,  and  waited  for  her  to 
proceed. 

"The  poor  dear  girl  has  been  a  great 
deal  talked  about,"  continued  Miss  Tyirell, 
with  a  sigh.  "  I  am  suie  I  only  wish  I 
could  persuade  myself  that  she  has  never 
given  occasion  for  talk;    but  if   she  is 
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careless,  JohD,  her  friends  cannot  be  too 
carefol  for  her." 

Miss  Tyirell  paused  solemnly,  and  her 
brother,  with  an  irrepressible  gleam  of 
hnmoor  in  his  eyes,  responded : 

"Very  true." 

"  Of  course  we  both  know,  you  and  I, 
that  you  have  known  her  since  she  was  a 
Uttle  chfld,  and  that  she  looks  up  to^  you 
as  to  a  guardian,  and,  equally  of  course, 
we  know  that  you  are  not  likely  to  fall  in 
love  like  a  boy,  John;  but  we  cannot 
expect  the  world  to  consider  these  things," 
said  Micis  Tyrrell,  with  a  sigh  of  gentle 
superiority  to  the  world  and  its  ways,  and 
a  glance  at  her  brother's  unmoved  coun- 
tenance. "  When  once  people  have  talked 
— especially  if  it  is  not  for  the  first  time — 
there  are  sure  to  be  unpleasant  things  said 
when  the  talk  comes  to  nothing." 

Tyrrell  knocked  the  ash  from  his  cigar, 
and  held  it  suspended  between  his  fingers 
as  he  looked  his  sister  quietly  in  the  face. 
She  had  not  explained  herself,  and  he  knew 
it;  but  it  suited  him  to  understand  her. 
He  preferred  to  come  to  the  point  at  once. 

*'  If  you  mean  that  people  are  '  talking,' 
as  you  say,  about  Selma  and  myself,"  he 
said,  *'  I  have  no  intention  that  such  '  talk ' 
should  come  to  nothing  1  ** 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
thinking  of  marrying  t " 

Miss  Tyrrell's  surprise  was  well  acted; 
she  had  had  plenty  of  practice  on  the 
social  stage.  She  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  her  brother  meant  to  marry  Selma; 
but  the  knowledge  was  not  at  ill  to  her 
liking,  though  it  was  not  so  unendurably 
bitter  as  it  might  have  been«  She  would 
thoroughly  have  enjoyed  an  attempt  at 
riving  her  brother  a  very  bad  quarter  of  an 
.  hour,  if,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  she  had 
not  thought  it  more  prudent  to  content 
herself  with  the  administration  of  stings  of 
an  intangible  nature.  She  was  no  match 
for  Tyrrell's  keenness  of  observation,  how- 
ever, and  he  looked  at  her  quickly,  as  it 
occurred  to  him  that  she  was  taUng  it 
better  than  he  had  expected. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "lam." 

"  You  propose  to  marry  Selma  Malet  I " 

**I  propose  to  marry  Selma  Malet,"  was 
the  pladd  response,  as  Tyrrell  put  his  cigar 
to  his  lips  again. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  Tyrrell 
wondered  whether  his  sister  contemplated 
hysterics.  "  It  could  be  done  artistically," 
he  told  himself,  with  a  grim  smile.  He 
was  immensely  surprised,  and,  being  i 
human,  considerably  rdieved  when  she  said :  I 


"  Am  I  to  understand  that  it  is  settled  f 

Tyrrell  looked  at  her  again  in  growing 
surprise.  She  spoke  as  though  she  were 
thinking  of  something  else,  and,  instead  of 
the  hysterical  symptoms  he  expected  to 
see,  he  noticed  that  Miss  Tyrrell  looked 
nervous. 

"It  is  not  settied  with  Selma,  if  you 
mean  that,"  he  answered.  "I  don't  want 
that  to  get  about  There  Is  plenty  of 
time." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  Min 
Tyrrell  looked  helplessly  round  the  room. 

"I— I'm  sure  I  hope  it  will  turn  out 
well,  John,"  she  murmured  vaguely,  and 
John  Tyrrell,  Aoroughly  puzzled,  rose. 

"I  hope  so,  too,"  he  answered.  "If a 
time  I  went  down  to  the  theatre.  Tliia 
was  what  yon  wanted  to  see  me  about,  I 
suppose  t" 

Miss  Tyrrell  clutched  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  rose  likewise.  It  was  quite 
impossible  to  come  to  the  real  point  of  the 
interview,  she  felt,  with  "  John  "  standing 
over  her  like  that.  Miss  Tyrrell  was  two 
years  older  than  her  brother,  and  though 
this  painfal  fact  was  shrouded  in  mystery 
from  the  world  in  general,  naturally  he 
knew  it,  and  naturally  she  knew  that 
he  knew  it;  that  he  knew  also  that  he 
himself  was  forty-seven,  and  that  he  wms 
not  incapable  of  working  a  sum  in  simple 
addition.  These  simple  facts,  coupled  with 
such  knowledge  of  her  brother's  character 
as  she  possessed,  rendered  the  intelliraice 
she  wished  to  convey  to  him  a  littie  d^cate 
in  her  eyes. 

"I  have — there  is  another  littie  point," 
she  murmured,  looking  coyly  at  her  hand- 
kerchie£  Such  is  the  force  of  imagination 
that  there  was  a  faint,  wintry  colour  in  her 
cheeks ;  and,  as  Tjrrrell  looked  at  her,  an 
idea  dawned  upon  him.  It  was  such  an 
exquisitely  ludicrous  idea  in  his  eyes,  that 
its  first  efiect  was  to  make  him  Uto  his 
lip  sharply  to  keep  himself  from  laugUng 
aloud.  And  then  his  face  grew  suddenly 
hard  and  stem. 

"She's  such  a  fool,"  he  said  to  himaeli: 
"It  may  be  any  one."  Aloud  he  said, 
interrogatively:  "Yest"  | 

"  It's  really  a  verv  trying  thine  to  tell 
you,  John,"  fluttered  Miss  TyrreU,  phdn- 
tively.  "Especially  if  you  will  stand  up. 
But,  under  the  circumstances,  Fm  sure 
you  can't  help  feeling  for  us." 

"Us I"  repeated  her  brother,  with  no 
trace  whatever  of  the  sympathy  thus 
touchbgly  demanded  in  his  voice.  "  Who 
is  the  other  t" 
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Min  TyrreU  dasped  her  hands  grate- 
fuOy. 

"'Now  that  ii  very  kind  of  yon,"  she 
iaid,  quite  forgetting,  in  her  agitation,  that 
there  was  no  andienoe,  and  speaking  in 
her  most  arUstie  voioe,  *'to  help  me  oat  so 
nicely.  He— -it— it  is— Lord  EUingham, 
John." 

Ifiss  Tyxrell  at  this  stage  was  qoite 
overeome  with  maiden  confusion,  and,  in 
spite  of  '*  John's  **  erectness,  she  sank  in 
artistie  folds  n^  the  'chair  from  which 
she  had  jast  risen.  She  missed  the  ex- 
pression on  her  brother's  face,  which  was 
a  pity,  for  it  was  a  sight  to  be  seen. 

'<  Lord  EUingham,"  he  said.  And  then, 
reflecting  that  as  he  said  to  himself  it 
might  have  been  worse,  his  sense  of  hamoor 
asserted  itself  and  he  said:  "Ton  haven't 
told  me  why  I  am.  to  sympathise  with  yon 
and  Lord  Ellingham,  SybiUaf" 

A  delicate  tremor  conyolsed  his  agitated 
Tietim,  and  she  mormoredi  faintly : 

"We  are  engaged." 

Tyrrell  always  congratolated  himself  as 
npon  his  greatest  artistic  achievement  that 
he  did  not  laugh  aload.  He  contemplated 
his  sister  for  a  moment  before  he  observed, 
adapting  some  words  she  had  used  to  him 
earlier  in  their  interview : 

<*I  should  hardly  have  expected  yon  to 
fall  in  love  like  a  {^L" 

Miss  Tyrrell,  who  had  regretted  the 
words  on  which  this  comment  was  foonded 
as  soon  as  she  had  uttered  them,  stretched 
out  a  deprecating  hand. 

**  We  cannot  account  for  these  things," 
she  said.  '*  Dear  Lord  EUingham  has  t^n 
most  devoted,  and  I  have  not  a  heart  of 
stone." 

There  was  a  suggestion  of  gurgle  about 
her  voice  that  warned  Tyrrell  that  he 
would  be  wiser  to  withdraw. 

*<Certaialy  not,"  he  replied,  promptly, 
and  with  commendable  gravity;  <<Lord 
Ellingham  is  an  excellent  choice,  Sybilla. 
Tou'd  better  ask  him  to  dinner."  And 
Tyrrell  departed  to  the  theatre,  leaving 
I^rd  Ellingham's  betrothed  in  possession 
of  the  fieU. 

John  Tyrrell's  reflections  on  the  engaged 
couple  during  the  day  were  complimentary 
to  neither  lady  nor  gentleman.  Miss  Tyrrell 
had  a  little  money  of  her  own,  so  that  her 
brother's  marriage  would  have  made  no 
material  difference  to  her,  and  to  marry 
Lord  Ellingham,  either  for  his  own  sake 
or  for  the  sake  of  his  position,  seemed  to 
Tyrrell  an  incredibly  foolish  performance. 
There  was  nothing  definite,  however,  to  be 


said  against  the  match.  That  the  lady 
was  forty-nine,  and  the  gentleman  at  least 
ten  years  older,  were  facts  to  which  no  one 
was  prepared  to  swear,  and  which,  after 
all,  concerned  themselves  alone.  And  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Tyrrell's  own  schemes 
with  regard  to  Selma,  his  sister,  self- 
absorbed  and  complaisant,  was  much  more 
agreeable  to  contemplate  than  his  sister 
jealous,  injured,  and  spiteful,  as  he  had 
calculated  on  finding  her.  Nothing  that 
could  be  used  by  mm  to  his  own  ends 
ever  escaped  Tyrrell's  attention,  and  he 
took  instant  advantage  of  the  fact,  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  Ifiss  Tyrrell 
might  be  used  by  him  as  a  valuable  ally. 
Consequently,  a  fortnight  after  the  engage- 
ment with  Lord  Ellingham  was  formally 
announced,  Selma  received  a  tenderly 
pressing  invitation  from  the  bride-elect 
to  spend  a  week  or  so  at  her  house,  or, 
rather,  at  Tyrrell's  house. 

'<  Ask  Selma  to  stoy  here,"  Tyrrell  had 
said.  *'And,  Svbilla,"  he  had  added,  in 
a  tone  which  his  sister  never  disobeyed, 
''say  nothing  to  her,  you  understand." 

Tyrrell  did  not  intend  that  Sehna's  first 
thoughts  of  him  as  her  lover  should  spring 
up  under  his  sister's  f  osterinff  care. 

"  Do  you  think  of  going  t  '^asked  Helen, 
when  Selma  told  her  of  the  invitation 
bestowed  upon  her  by  Miss  Tyrrell  at  a 
dance  the  night  before,  with  an  air  of 
spontaneous  cordiality  delightful  to  behold. 

The  sisters  were  together  in  the  dining- 
room  as  Helen  asked  the  question,  and 
Selma^  who  was  standing  at  the  open 
window  in  the  bright  May  sunshine, 
answered  carelessly; 

"Tes;  I  go  out  with  them  so  much^ 
you  see.  Asides,"  added  she,  with  a 
little  irrepressible  smQe,  '<  I  dare  say,  poor 
Miss  Tynell  wants  some  one  to  talk  to 
about  her  trousseau.  The  wedding  is^to 
be  next  month." 

Helen's  eloquence  on  the  subject  of 
Miss  Tyrrell's  engagement  was  unusually 
flowing.  She  considered  it,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  '' Perfectly  dreadful  to  see  a 
woman  make  herself  so  lidiculout."  But 
on  this  occasion  she  continued  her  needle- 
work in  abstracted  silence,  and  Selma, 
rather  surprised,  went  on,  affectionately : 

''I  shan't  go  until  after  the  twentieth, 
Nell"— the  twentieth  of  May  was  Helen's 
birthday  —  "are  you  thinking  of  thatf 
Oh,  NeU,  what's  the  matter!"  she  finished, 
moving  swiftly  across  the  room  to  kneel 
down  by  her  sister's  side  with  both  her 
beautifal  arms  round  her,  as  Helen  first 
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lifted  a  pair  of  tearful  bine  eyee  to  her, 
and  then  wiped  them  haetily  with  an  air 
which  seemed  to  assert  aggressiyelj  that 
she  had  not  been  crying. 

*'  What  is  if,  darling  t "  repeated  Selma, 
tenderly,  lifting  to  her  a  face  whidi  Miss 
Malet's  admirers  would  hardly  have 
recognised. 

"It's  very  silly  to  cry,"  said  Helen — 
this  was  indeed  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  her  simple  phOosophy.  "  It's  Mervyn's 
baby,  dear;  it's  dying,  poor  mite,  and  I 
can't  help  Uiinking  how  I  should  feel  if — 
if— oh,  poor  little  Mervyn ! "  And  if  it 
was  silly  to  cry,  Helen  was  very  silly  in- 
deed for  tile  next  few  minates ;  she  leant 
her  cheek  against  Selma's  dark  hair,  and 
her  bright  pitiful  tears  came  thick  and 
fast  as  she  thought  of  her  own  little  Helen 
asleep  upstairs.  Selma  held  her  very 
close,  but  diere  were  no  tears  in  her  eyes. 
They  were  bright  and  rather  wide,  and 
she  was  very  pale. 

"Poor  httle  Mervyn!"  she  repeated 
very  low.  "  Has  it  grown  suddenly  worse, 
then?" 

"Tesi"  answered  Helen,  forgetting 
that  she  had  thought  Sehna  almoat  un- 
conscious of  the  simdl  Soger's  very  exist- 
ence. "Soger  came  in  last  night  Oh, 
poor  fellow,  he's  heartbroken  ! " 

Selma  rose  suddenly,  her  eyes  brighter 
than  before,  with  a  look  on  her  face  as 
though  she  were  keeping  something  at  bay. 

"  Babies^babies  get  better  so  wonder- 
fully, don't  theyt"  she  said.  "Perhaps 
they  are  over-anxious,  Helen.  Dear,  I 
can't  bear  to  see  you  cry."  She  touched 
ber  sister's  hair  tenderly  as  she  spoke,  and 
Helen  dried  her  eyes  and  looked  up  at  her 
fondly.  It  wasn't  to  be  expected,  she 
thought,  that  Selma  should  understand  as 
she  herself  did. 

"It  is  siUy!"  she  said,  answering  her 
last  words.  "I  tidnk  I'll  go  and  see  if 
little  Helen  is  awake  and  bring  her  down." 

The  little,  suffering  life  of  Mervyn's 
baby  came  to  an  end  tlut  night,  and  Helen, 
when  she  told  her  sister  with  many  sym- 
pathetic tears,  was  disappointed  that  Selma, 
though  she  was  very  sweet  and  comforting 
to  Helen  herself,  seemed  to  be  more  occu- 
pied with  an  unsuccessful  evening  frock 
than  with  Mervyn  and  Eoger'a  grief. 
Selma's  engagements  grew  more  numerous 
every  day  as  the  season  advanced,  and 
during  the  week  that  followed  her  sister 
hardly  saw  her;  she  was  always  either 
just  going  to  a  party,  or  juat  going  to  pay 
some  calk,  or  just  going  to  the  theatre. 


And  the  few  moments  for  which  she  was 
to  be  seen  each  day  gave  Helen  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  doing  more  than 
was  good  for  her,  her  eyes  were  so  bright 
and  feverishi  and  her  manner  so  resUesa 
and  excited. 

"  Don't  over- work  yourself,"  Helen  said, 
when  the  day  arrived  on  which  Selma 
had  arranged  to  go  to  Miss  Tyrrell  for  a 
week,  and  she  stood  on  the  doorstep  to  see 
her  sister  into  the  hansom.  "  Take  care  of 
yourself,  dear." 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,"  returned  Selma, 
gafly,  as  she  kissed  her.  "  And  take  care 
of  my  niece,  Nell.  Oood-bye  1 "  she  sprang 
quickly  into  the  cab  and  was  driven  away. 

Selma  had  no  luggage  with  her.  She 
had  sent  it  on  in  the  morning,  dedaring 
that  it  would  make  her^eel  as  though  she 
were  going  away  for  months,  if  she  drove 
ofif  in  state  with  a  portmanteau.  She  had 
driven  some  distance  —  almost  to  the 
Tyrrells'  house — with  an  absorbed,  set  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes  as  though  she  were 
battling  with  pain  of  some  descriptioD, 
when  a  sudden  determination  seemed  to 
take  possession  of  her;  her  pale  face  changed 
and  flushed  suddenly,  she  lifted  her  head 
impulsively,  and  stopped  the  driver.  "  Gro 
to  Na  10,  Harringford  Square."  she  said. 

The  cabman,  who  knew  his  fare  well 
enough  by  sight,  and  was  consequently 
observant  of  her  looks  and  tones,  wondered 
at  the  peremptoriness  of  the  order;  and 
when,  twenty  minutes  later,  he  drew  up  at 
No.  10,  Harringford  Square,  he  wondered 
again  at  the  face  he  caught  sight  of  as 
Selma  paid  him.  Her  colour  fluctuated 
with  every  breath  she  drew,  and  her  hands 
were  shaung  so  that  she  could  hardly  shat 
her  purse.  The  man  drove  slowly  away, 
looking  back  at  her  as  she  stood  waiting 
on  the  doorstep. 

"Is  Mrs.  Soger  Cornish  at  homet" 
she  asked  of  the  woman  who  opened  the 
door. 

"  Mrs,  Cornish  is  at  home,  miss  ! "  was 
the  answer;  "but *' 

"  I  know,"  interrupted  Sehna.  "  She  is 
not  seebg  any  one.  But  I  think  she  will 
see  me.  Tell  her  that  Miss  Malet  is  here, 
please."  And  with  the  unconscious  arro- 
gance which  admiration  had  bred  in  her, 
Selma  gave  the  woman  no  choice  but  to 
obey  her. 

"  This  way,  miss,  please,"  said  the  latter 
meekly,  and  a  moment  later  Selma  found 
herself  alone,  where  she  had  been  only 
once  before — ^in  Mervyn's  drawing-room. 
She  gave  one  quick   glance  round  and 
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eaoght  her  breath  ahArply,  and  than  she 
moved  to  the  window  and  stood  there 
looking  oQt  with  her  hands  elasped  tightly 
together,  until  Uie  soond  of  the  door 
opening  made  her  torn,  as  a  litUe  fragile 
figure  in  deep  black  ran  straight  into  her 
arms.    ^ 

*«  Oh,  Selma !"  it  cried.  "Oh,  Sehnal" 
Selma  held  it  to  her  in  a  dasp  which  was 
almost  painful,  and  there  was  a  silence. 

Mervyn  was  the  first  to  speak.  She 
lifted  her  face  from  Selma's  shonlder  and 
said  in  a  low,  thin  little  voice,  firom  wldch 
all  the  tone  seemed  to  be  gone : 

"  How  good  of  yon  to  come  1  ^ 

There  were  no  tears  in  her  eyes ;  but 
there  was  that  look  on  her  face  wliich  is 
more  pitiful  than  tears— the  look  which 
comes  when  the  first  shock  is  past,  when 
grief  is  such  adose  companion  that  such  ez- 
presdon  of  it  is  occasional  and  rare. 

(( I  couldn't  keep  away,"  said  Selma,  im- 
polsiyely.  "Mervyn,  I  can  think  of  no- 
thing elsa  Ah,  my  poor  little  Mervyn  I" 
she  added,  with  her  beaatifol  eyes  fall 
of  tears,  as  she  looked  into  Mervyn's 
face,  so  thin  and  wldte  against  her  deep 
monnking. 

"Thank  yon,  dear,"  mnrmored  Mervyn, 
dinging  to  her  again  for  a  moment.  Then 
alie  moved  and  said,  "  Sit  down,  dear." 

Wifehood,  motherhood,  or  sorrow,  per- 
haps all  three  combined,  had  given  Mer- 
vyn a  dignity  which  sat  quite  naturally  on 
her  now.  Except  for  her  first  gesture  as 
she  ran  into  Selma's  arms,  the  little 
demonstrative  Mervyn  of  old  days  was 
gone.  It  was  Selnia  who  knelt  by  her 
side  as  she  sat  down  and  took  both  her 
hands  in  hers. 

"He  suffered  so,  poor  little  one,"  the 
little,  toneless  voice  went  on,  as  if  in  an- 
swer to  the  sympathy  in  the  beautiful 
face  lifted  to  hors.  "  I — ^I  remember  that 
always,  Sdma,  and — it  comforts  me."  Her 
voice  trembled,  and  large,  heavily-dropping 
tears  rose  in  her  eyes.  "One  couldn't 
wish  that  he  should  suffer;  but^  Selma, 
Imissmy  baby  so!" 

She  turned  her  head  away  and  leant  it 
against  the  back  of  her  chair,  crying,  not 
passionatdy,  but  with  the  quiet  tears 
which  are  idl  the  sadder,  because  there  is 
no  merdful  exhaustion  to  be  hoped  from 
them ;  and  Selma  let  her  face  fall  upon 
the  small,  cold  liahds  she  hdd,  kUuSbg 
them  softly  again  and  again,  with  broken 
words  of  sympathy  and  affection  as 
Mervyn  told  her  the  sad  little  story  of 
her  baby's  life.    Her  tears  had  stopped 


before  she  finished,  and  her  voice  was  only 
a  little  weaker  and  sadder  than  it  had 
been  from  the  first,  as  though  nothing 
could  add  to  the  grief  which  nothing  but 
time  could  lessen.  There  was  a  pause 
after  she  finished,  and  then  she  looked  at 
Selma  with  a  faint  little  smila  "I  thought 
I  was  never  going  to  see  you  again,  Selma 
dear,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  very  sweet  of  you  to  think  of  me 
at  all,"  said  Sehna.  She  rose  as  she  spoke, 
and  took  a  chair  near  Mervyn. 

"  I  haven't  even  seen  you  act  for  a  long 
time,"  went  on  Mervyn,  with  another 
little  ghost  of  a  smila  "  But|  of  course, 
I  know  you  are  getting  on  splendidly. 
Are  you  satisfied  and  happy,  dear  t " 

Selma  laughed  lightly.     "Tve  not  ar- 
rived at  the  satisfied  stage,"  she    said. 
"  That  is  in  the  future.    But  I  am  on  the 
way  to  it,  I  supposa    Every  one  is  very' 
kind  to  ma" 

"I'm  so  glad,"  returned  Mervyn.  "I 
always  knew  it  would  be  like  that.  I 
only  wish  you  weren't  alvrays  so  busy, 
dear ;  it's  so  sad  never  to  see  you.  I  am  so 
sorry  Eoger  should  miss  you,  Sehna.  He 
will  be  so  disappointed.  He  goes  to  see  you 
act  often,  and  tells  me  all  about  it." 

"  How  is  be  t " 

"He — ^he  is  so  good  and  so  strong," 
Mervyn  answered,  softly,  with  a  loving 
light  in  her  eyes  which  nuuie  her  strangely 
like  and  unlike  the  Mervyn  of  old  daya 
*'  He  feels  it  so  dreadfully,  and  he  doesn't 
think  of  anything  but  making  it  eauer 
for  ma  If  you  could  stay  with  me  a 
little,"  she  went  on,  pleadingly,  "you 
would  see  him.  I  expect  him  in  early." 
She  waited  for  an  answer ;  but  there  was 
a  moment's  dead  sQenca  Then  Selma  rose 
hurriedly. 

"I  mustn't  stay,  I'm  afraid,"  she  said. 
"  I  only  came  for  a  few  minutes,  because — 
I  was  so  sorry.  ¥ou'll— you'll  tell  him, 
Mervyn ! " 

"  He  will  be  so  sorry,"  answered  Soger's 
wife,  looking  at  Sdma  with  a  smile  which 
seemed  to  bring  the  past  very  dose  to 
them — the  past  as  a  peaceful  memory,  un- 
touched by  any  trace  of  bitterness  or  pain. 
"  He  dways  thinks  there  is  no  one  like 
you,  and  you  know  I  think  so  too. 
Good-bye,  dear,"  she  added,  as  Sehna  bent 
to  kiss  her.  "I  wish  you  need  not  ga 
Oh,  Sdma,  how  beautiful  you  are  1 " 

"  Sehna,  how  beautiful  you  are  I "  John 
Tyrrell  would  have  given  a  good  deal, 
blas^  and  cynical  as  he  was,  to  have  been 
able  to  say  the  same  words  when  he  re* 
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ceived  8elina  in  hii  own  house  ball  an  boor 
later.  The  accnsation  most  frequently 
brought  agamst  Miss  llalet'e  beanty  by 
her  detractors  was,  that  she  wanted 
colour;  she  was  too  pale,  they  said,  and 
her  eyes  were  too  dark.  Bat  no  sach 
fault  could  haye  been  found  with  her  now, 
as  she  stood  in  the  hall  as  Tyrrell  explained 
to  lier  his  sister's  absence.  Her  cheeks 
were  flashed  and  burning  with  a  lovely 
vivid  colour;  her  eyes  looked  feverishly 
large  and  shming,  and  glittered  and 
sparkled  brilliantly. 

<'SybiUa  will  be  in  directly,  no 
doubts"  said  Tyrrell,  thinking,  as  he  spoke, 
that  he  had  never  seen  anything  more 
perfect  than  her  face.  <<Will  you  come 
and  let  me  entertain  you  in  the  study  until 
she  comes,  or  would  you  prefer  the  state 
and  ceremony  of  the  drawing-room  t  I 
^m  very  glad  to  see  you  here,  Selma," 
he  finished,  suddenly  dropping  the  mock 
deference  which  was  a  standing  joke  be- 
tween them,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of 
quiet  cordiality,  while  his  eyes  met  hers 
with  an  expression  which  they  very  seldom 
wore.  Bat  Selma's  eyes  had  wandered 
restlessly  away,  and  she  answered : 

"It's  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Tyrrell 
Don't  trouble  about  me,  pleasa  One  gets 
rather  tired  of  being  entertained,  you 
know." 

Her  voice  was  rather  hard  and  sharp, 
and  there  was  a  certain  reckless  disregard 
for  the  courtesy  or  discourtesy  of  her 
words,  not  uncommon  in  spoilt  beauties, 
but  new  in  Selma.  Tyrrell  looked  at  her 
with  a  slight  considering  frown.  He  was 
not  surprised,  and  he  was  not  patticularly 
disturbed. 

"  I  won't  entertain  you,  then,"  he  said. 
«  Gome  into  the  study  and  we  will  sit  and 
say  nothing  1 " 

"  What  an  inviting  prospect  I "  exdaimed 
Selma,  with  a  little  disdainful  laugh  which 
rang  sharp  as  her  voice  did.  "  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  but  I  think  solitude  will  suit 
me  better.  I  will  sit  and  say  nothing  in 
my  own  room,  with  your  kind  permission,'* 
and,  with  another  mocking  laugh,  she 
turned  away  from  him  and  went  quickly 
upstaira 

Tyrrell  returned  to  his  study  with  a 
slight  smile,  and  solaced  himself  with  a 
cigarette.  It  was  a  new  departure  on 
Selma's  part^  he  told  himself,  but  not  on 
the  whole  an  important  one.  Half  an  hour 
had  passed,  he  had  taken  up  a  book,  when 
there  was  a  soft  knock  at  the  door,  and, 
before  he  could  speak,  Selma  came  in, 


straight  across  the  room  to  where  he  stood 
as  he  rose  to  receive  her. 

*'I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said  dmply,  in  a 
low  voice.  ^*  Tou  are  so  good  to  me,  and 
I  was  so  ruda  There — there  is  nobody 
so  good  to  me  as  you  are,  and  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  your  being  angry/'  All 
the  colour  was  gone  from  her  face,  her 
eyes  as  she  raised  them  for  a  moment  only 
to  his  were  dark  and  heavy,  and  her  plead- 
ing voice  shook  a  little. 

"  Of  what  are  they  made  t "  was  Tyrrell's 
reflection  on  women  in  general,  as  he 
listened  to  her  and  looked  at  her.  "  This 
is  another  creature  I" 

*'I  could  never  be  angry  with  yon, 
Selma,"  he  said,  and  even  on  the  stage  hia 
voice  had  never  been  more  beautifoL 
*<  Don't  you  know  that  nothing  you  could 
say  to  me  would  make  any  difference." 

'*I  know  that  you  are  the  kindeot 
friend  I  have  in  the  world,"  she  said,  softly, 
stretching  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke  and 
letting  it  rest  in  his.  **It  was  horrible  of 
me,  Mr.  TyrrelL  May  I — may  I  sit  here 
with  you,  nowt " 

His  only  answer  was  a  smile  as  he 
wheeled  her  round  a  chair,  and  as  she  sat 
down,  he  said : 

*'  Are  we  to  sit  and  say  nothing  t " 

Selmaliftedher  eyes  tohimdeprecatingly, 
and,  to  his  amassment,  they  were  full  of 
tears. 

*'  Let  us  try  and  think  that  it  is  a  long 
time  ago,"  she  said,  ^<a  long,  long  time 
ago,  before  I  began  to  come  out.  Mr. 
Tyrrell,  sometimes  I  behave  as  though — as 
though  I  had  forgotten ;  but,  indeed,  in  my 
heart  I  never  do.  I  know,  always,  that  I 
owe  everything  to  you — to  your  help,  to 
your  advice.  Talk  to  me  as  you  used  to 
talk  when  I  came  here  every  day,  when 
there  was  no  rush  and  nobody  bat 
you." 

'*  That  is  a  very  long  time  ago,  Selma,'^ 
he  returned. 

He  did  not  sit  down,  but  stood  looking 
at  her  beautiful,  softened  face,  with  eyes 
which  might  have  startled  her  if  she  had 
looked  up.  She  did  not  look  up,  nor  did 
she  make  any  answer,  exoept  a  little  sad 
gesture  of  acquiescence ;  and,  as  he  watched 
her,  his  face  paled  slightly,  and  he  drew  a 
step  nearer  to  her. 

"Selma,"  he  began.  But  he  was  in- 
terrupted. Before  Selma  had  time  to 
read  the  expression  on  his  face,  the  door 
behind  them  opened,  and  Miss  Terrell's 
voice  sMd,  suavely : 

'<  How  shocking  of  me  to  be  so  late  1 " 
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THE     TREASURE     OF     SANDOWN 
CASTLE. 

A  COMPLBTK  STORY. 

I  HAD  been  for  some  while  engaging  in 
convenation  one  of  the  moat  ancient  sea- 
faring men  it  had  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  behold.  Hui  quavering  tones 
affected  one  almost  as  the  pages  of  a  black- 
letter  history  might  in  their  snggestion  of 
remoteness.  Waterloo,  the  invariable  time 
markof  the  aged,  this bleared-eyed,  tottering 
old  waterman  assnred  me  was  foaght  npon 
the  very  day  that  he  was  married.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  his 
real  age,  bat  that  he  was  popolarly  reputed 
to  be  nearly  a  oentury  old,  "which  I 
dessay,"  said  he,  with  a  look  of  pride, 
*'  ain't  very  fur  out."  He  had  followed  the 
water  since  a  boy,  and  had  only  given  up 
going  upon  it  when  his  trembling  hands 
and  nerveless  arms  rendered  him  useless 
in  a  boat.  Now  he  informed  me  he  sub- 
sisted upon  a  few  shillings  a  week  which 
was  paid  to  him  for  looking  afcer  some 
marine  stores,  together  with  a  slender 
pittanoe  granted  him  by  the  parish;  that 
he  lived  in  a  little  tarry  hut,  which  he 
indicated;  and  that  the  loss  of  his  last 
tooth,  some  forty  years  since,  having  left 
him  no  longer  able  to  chew  the  quid,  his 
chief  solace  in  life  was  a  pipe  and  a  half- 
ounce  of  tobscca 

Tliis  extremely  interestmg  old  longshore- 
man and  I  sat  together  on  the  keel  of  an 
inverted  boat  upon  the  shingle  slopes  of 
Ddid  beach.  Tue  waters  of  the  Ddims 
stretohed  bright  and  dancing  before  us, 
and  the  scene  was  full  of  life  and  colour, 
for  there  had  come  a  fair  slant  of  wind  at 
last^  and  the  fleet  of  vessels  were  hastily 
getting  their  anchors  and  expanding  their 
lofty  heighte  of  canvas.  Toe  summer 
breakers,  seething  lightly  upon  the  pebbles, 
formed  a  very  fit  accompaniment  to  the 
kembling  tones  of  my  ancient  companion. 

"This  is  a  famous  old  town  for 
smuggling,"  said  1,  following  with  my 
gas9  the  buriy  figure  of  a  coastguard  as 
he  tramped  over  the  crunching  shingle. 
"  Is  there  much  contraband  trams  carried 
on  nowadays,  do  you  know! " 

The  old  fellow  withdrew  his  short  clay 
pipe  wiUi  a  palsied  hand.  ''  Lord  preserve 
ya,  sir,"  he  quavered  out,  "smuggling's 
dMd  an'  gone  years'n  years  ago.  Ne^r 
a  man  along  ttus  here  beach  knows  more 
about  such  like  work  than  me.  When  I 
was  a  young  'on  many's  the  time  Tve  been 


runnine  goods  across  from  Calais  and 
Dunkirk  on  black  nighte,  in  luggers  that 
sailed  like  the  very  wind,  with  a  man-o'- 
war  astam  chasing  us,  and  slapping  shot 
after  us  as  though  we  was  only  a  target 
Smuggling  1"  continued  the  old  man,  with 
a  little  sparkle  coming  into  his  dim  eyes, 
and  a  quivering  energy  into  his  shrill 
tones,  "why,  what  does  young  folks  in 
these  days  know  oE  the  risks  us  men 
used  to  runt  More'n  once  have  I  seen 
our  luggers  sunk  by  the  revenue  cutters 
'cos  they  wouldn't  heave-to,  and  once  I 
was  wounded  here  with  a  musket-ball  as  I 
was  a-running  away,"  and  he  indicated  one 
of  his  attenuated  calves  with  a  hooked 
forefinger.  "  Four  times  have  I  been  took 
by  man-o'-war  bosito,  and  nine  times  been 
inside  of  Canterbury  jail  during  King's 
pleasure  for  robbing  of  His  Majesty's 
revenue.  Some  rummy  things  used  to 
happen  to  us  sometimes  too.  Tou  ain't 
in  no  perttder  hurry,  sirt  Then  I'll  just 
give  ye  a  bit  of  a  yam. 

"  It  was  in  the  winter  time  of  the  year 
1820,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  for  my 
memory  ain't  quite  what  it  were,  that  me 
and  seven  other  young  chaps  went  away 
from  this  here  Deal  beach  in  a  mackerdl 
boat  called  the  '  Happy  Return,'  bound 
across  the  water  on  our  usual  errand.  We 
launches  in  the  early  morning,  sets  our  big 
lugs,  and  with  a  ftdr  wind  and  tide  away 
we  goes.  Lord,  how  them  luggers  used  to 
sail,  to  be  sure  1  There  was  never  any- 
thing to  beat  that  there  '  Happy  Return.' 
I  can  see  her  now,  in  my  mind's  eye,  as 
she  used  to  lie  on  the  beach  just  over 
agunst  the  'Hoop  and  Griffia,'sir.  I've 
seen  her  walk  away  from  frigates,  reckoned 
the  fastest  craft  of  their  time,  as  easy  as 
you'd  beat  me  now  in  a  race,"  and  the  old 
fellow  rumbled  into  a  mirthless  laugh. 
''  Well,  we  clears  the  Sou'-Sans'-Head,  and 
then  hauls  our  wind  for  O^tend,  to  which 
port  we  was  bound  this  time.  We  knew 
there'd  be  plenty  of  eyes  ashore  watehing 
our  manoeuvres,  and  pretty  well  guessingour 
business;  but  we'd  got  our  note  aboard,  and 
had  made  every  preparation  to  lead  folks 
to  believe  we  was  merely  goine  a-fishing. 
The  breeza  came  with  a  sort  of  fierceness 
in  it  when  we  got  out  behind  the  G  jodwms, 
and  we  went  rattling  along  like  a  sleigh 
over  the  ice.  Wd  made  a  smart  passage 
that  trip,  sir,  and  no  mistake,  for  we  Idft 
as  it  might  be  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  clicks  were  just  striking  ten  by 
the  time  that  we'd  got  the  ligger  safely 
moored  ioside  of  Ostend  harbour,  and  as 
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snng  as  a  baby  in  its  cradle.  The  foreigners 
waa  always  glad  for  to  see  ns  chaps  come 
into  their  places,  since  they  knowed  very 
well  that  we'd  come  to  traffic  along  wiiii 
them,  and  ye  may  be  sure  that  onr  deceiv- 
ing of  the  English  revenne  wasn't  oyer- 
much  consarn  to  them. 

"  Well,  sir,  we  lies  in  harbour  all  day. 
Towards  evening  most  of  onr  chaps  went 
op  town  to  buy  the  goods  we  intended  to 
mn,  for  we  looked  to  be  ashore  at  Deal 
again  afore  daylight  next  morning.  I 
stopped  aboard  the  '  Happy  Betnm '  along 
wim  a  yonng  chap  named  Billy  Fidler  to 
look  after  her.  We  was  sitting  together 
aft  smoking  a  pipe  o'  baccy,  when  a  man 
comes  to  the  edge  of  the  pier  np  above, 
and  stands  looking  down  at  as.  I  didn't 
take  much  notice  of  him  at  first,  just 
observing  that  he  was  dressed  in  pilot 
cloth,  with  a  ronndaboat  hat  like  what 
parsons  wear.  Bat  he  stood  starug  at  as 
for  sach  a  long  dme  that  at  last  me  and 
Billy  begins  to  stare  back,  seeing  which, 
he  sings  oat  in  plain  English,  'Good 
evening.'     I  nodded  back,  and  then  he 

Sets  npon  the  ladder  ronning  ap  and 
own  the  pier,  against  which  oar  lagger 
was  moored,  and  comes  slowly  down  it, 
and  steps  aboard.  When  he  was  on  deck, 
he  comes  straight  across  to  where  we  was 
a-sittbg  in  the  stem-sheets,  and  speaking 
to  me,  says : 

*'  *  Can  I  have  a  few  words  along  with 
yon,  mister  t ' 

" '  As  many  as  yoa  like,'  says  I,  ''specially 
if  yoa  mean  basiness  at  the  back  of  it.' 

" '  Bight  yoa  are,'  he  says,  '  and  basi- 
ness,' he  says,  'is  JDstwhat  I  do  mean. 
I  reckon  now  yoa  come  from  Deal,  don't 
yoa,  and  that  yoa're  over  here  on  what 
yoa  call  the  smuggling  lay  1 ' 

"'Well,'  I  answers,  with  a  grin,  'free- 
and-easy,  mate;  and  ss  yoa've  guessed  it 
right  I  don't  mind  telling  you,'  for  don't 
you  see,  sir,  there  wssn't  no  call  to  be  per- 
ticler  in  concealing  our  business  in  a  place 
where  everybody  knowed  all  about  it. 

'"And  when  d'ye  reckon  upon  gobg 
back,  may  I  ask  1 '  says  ha 

"'To-night,'  says  I,  'as  soon  as  the 
water  flows  and  the  flood  tide  makes  we 
shall  be  o£f.' 

" '  Will  yon  take  a  job  to  carry  a  chest  of 
goods  for  me  f '  he  says.  '  I  ain't  going  to 
tell  you  what's  in  it,  and  there'll  be  no 
call  for  yon  to  consarn  yourselves  about 
thai  ru  give  you  twenty  pounds  to  set  that 
chest  ashore  just  t'other  side  of  Sandown 
Oastle,  just  to  the  nor'ards  of  it,  and  then 


ye  needn't  trouble  further,  for  there'll  be 
a  party  waiting  to  receive  it.' 

"  Well,  I  snaps  his  offer  up  sharp,  sir,  as 
you  may  take  your  oatli  on't,  for,  as  we 
was  a-running  goods  on  our  own  account, 
'twas  easy  enough  to  put  his  box  in  along 
with  oum ;  and  as  to  his  being  a  spy,  or  a 
revenue  officer  in  disguise,  for  all  his  being 
an  Englishman,  why,  I  never  took  to  that 
notion  at  alL  No,  no,  this  consarn  waa 
genuine  enough,  as  I  seed  at  once;  the 
bargin  was  struck,  and  the  man  paid  half 
the  money  down  on  the  nail  afore  we 
started,  telling  me  that  we'd  get  the  other 
half  at  Deal,  and  then  away  he  went,  say- 
ing that  he  would  send  his  chest  of  goods 
aboard  by'n-by,  when  it  came  on  dark. 
Well,  about  six  o'clock,  by  which  time  it 
waa  quite  dark,  the  month  being  January, 
a  small  boat  comes  rowing  quietly  down  thib 
harbour,  and  as  she  floats  alongside,  I 
made  out  that  she  had  got  a  couple  of 
hands  in  her,  one  of  which  was  the  chap 
that  had  boarded  ua  He  sbgs  out  softly 
when  he  had  laid  his  little  craft  to: 

"'Here's  the  chest  Bear  a  haiid» 
some  of  you,  to  get  it  aboard.  It's  pre- 
cious heavy.' 

"  Upon  this  three  or  four  of  us  leaned 
over  the  gunwale  of  the  logger,  where  the 
sheer  of  her  brought  it  low  down  and  close 
to  the  water  aft,  but  when  we  come  to 
tackle  the  chest  we  found  it  too  heavy  to 
hoist  in  that  fashion,  so  we  were  obliged 
to  bend  the  halliards  on  to  it  and  sway  it 
away  like  that 

"It  was  a  big,  square  box,  aeemingly 
made  of  oak,  and  very  strong,  sir,  with 
iron  clamps  and  great  battens  nailed  along 
to  prevent  its  splitting.  It  was  as  heavy 
as  two  of  our  strongest  chaps  could  move, 
and  as  soon  as  I  clapped  eyes  on  it  I 
reckoned  it  contained  something  valuable. 
We  turned  to  and  stowed  it  away  down  in 
the  lugger's  well,  under  a  fleet  of  herring- 
nets,  the  chap  in  the  pilot-cloth  suit  stand- 
ing and  looking  on  all  the  time,  telling  na 
every  minute  to  be  careful  of  it,  and  so  on, 
till  he  saw  it  safe  and  sound;  then  Um 
and  the  other  cove  got  into  their  boat 
again,  and  away  they  rows  up  the  harboux; 
About  half  an  hour  afterwards  our  own 
cargo  comes  down,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  tubs  of  sperrits,  a  dozen  balea  of 
baccy,  a  small  parcel  of  lace,  some  silk, 
and  about  twenty  pound  weight  of  tea — 
worth  in  them  days  twenty-five  shillings  a 
pound.  This  was  a  valuable  cargo,  consider- 
ing how  high  duty  waa  in  those  times,  and 
we  stowed  it  away  as  quickly  as  we  could. 
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eoTBiing  the  lot  onder  tarpaoIiiiB  and  nets ; 
and  then  the  breeze  having  drawed  a  bit 
moie  eaat'ardly,  and  we  being  anxious  to 
get  ashore  again,  we  looses  the  logger's 
moorings,  and  pats  to  sea." 

Here  the  old  fellow  pansed,  palling  off 
his  cap  to  extract  from  it  a  spotted  red 
handkerchief,  which  he  applied  to  his  nose 
with  a  shaking  hand  He  then  dried  his 
eyes,  which  were  chronically  humid,  re- 
placed the  handkerchief,  and  proceeded. 

••  Ye  may  call  it  pretty  nigh  ten  o'clock 
when  we  had  got  clear  of  Ostend  with  our 
lugs  hoisted,  and  the  'Happy  Return' 
fiairly  started  for  homa  The  weight  of 
the  wind  had  took  off  a  little,  and  we 
reckoned  that  though  we  was  running 
nearly  afore  it,  it  would  take  us  all  four 
hoars'  sailing  to  cover  the  distance.  It 
was  a  frosty  night,  very  dark  and  clear; 
the  sea  was  as  black  as  ink,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  the  'rizon  rotUid  saving 
the  lights  of  the  town  we  were  leaving 
behind  us.  Some  of  us  tomecL  in  to  sleep, 
tiiera  being  no  occasion  for  all  hands  to 
remain  on  deck,  so  long  as  there  was  a 
man  to  tend  the  helm  and  another  to  keep 
a  bright  look-out  At  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  I  was  called  up  to  go  and 
take  the  tiller,  it  bebig  then  my  turn  to 
stand  watch.  We  then  reckoned  ourselves 
betwixt  seven  and  eight  miles  from  the 
English  coast^  and  about  ten  from  Deal 

'*  Well,  we  kept  all  on  going  through  it, 
me  steering  of  the  boat^  and  keeping  her 
head  well  up  for  the  South  Foreland, 
whose  high  light  was  then  in  sight  off  the 
port  bow.  Presently  I  could  make  out  the 
crowded  lamps  of  the  vessels  in  the  Downs, 
and  as  our  business  was  to  give  them  a 
wide  berth,  lest  a  revenue  cutter,  or,  worse 
•till,  a  frigate,  should  lay  amongst  'em,  I 
luffed  a  little,  intending  to  keep  well  outside 
of  them,  and  then  jibe  over  and  run  in 
directly  for  the  land  to  the  nor'ard  of 
Deal,  where  the  sand-hQls,  as  you  know, 
air,  stretch  desolate  and  lonesome,"  and  as 
he  spoke  his  quivering  hand  traced  upon 
the  air  a  viewless  dugram  of  his  navi- 
gation. 

**  We  had  made  all  our  plans,"  continued 
he,  with  a  little  rasping  cough,  '*  and  knew 
that  there'd  be  people  waiting  for  us  when 
we  arrived ;  parties  as  was  as  much  con- 
■amed  as  ourselves,  sir,  and  as  would  keep 
a  bright  look-out  upon  the  blockades,  as 
tiie  coastguards  of  them  days  was  caUed, 
alihoagh  there  wasn't  generally  much 
trouble  in  bribing  them  chaps  to  look  in 
toother  direction,  or  consent  to  be  bound 


hand  and  foot^  or  any  other  such  tricks 
out  of  a  score  of  ways  and  means  which 
we  employed.  Our  signal  was  to  be  three 
quick  flashes  with  a  lantern,  which,  if  all 
was  right  ashore,  was  to  be  answered  with 
three  similar  flashes,  and  if  all  was  wrong, 
why,  then  with  only  one  flash. 

<<Sandown  Gastie  then,  sir,  wasn't  but 
a  mere  heap  of  ruins  as  ye  see  it  now, 
but  a  proper  kind  of  a  fortress,  inhabited 
by  a  corporal  of  Artillery  and  about  a 
dozen  men  under  him.    They  talk  of  the 
sea  having  encroached  at  that  spot;  but 
Lor',  sir,  when  I  was  a  boy  it  used  to  wash 
right  up  to  the  Gastie  walls  at  hkh  water 
just  the  same  as  it  does  now.    Well,  this 
here  corporal  had  been  a  boatman  hisself, 
being  in  fact  a  Deal  man,  and  many  a 
good  turn  did  he  use  to  do  us  smugglers, 
although,  poor  chap,  I  must  say  we  used 
always  to  pay  him  well  for  it    We  flashed 
our  light  and  waited,  the  lugger  then  being 
close  in  to  the  breakers  which  we  could 
hear  roaring  along  the  beach.    In  a  minute 
or    two   we    saw   the  answering  flashes 
ashore,  and  then  we  knew  that  it  was 
all  right  and  that  we  might  heave  ahead 
as  soon  as  we  liked.    So  we  turned  to 
smartiy,  and  hoisted  out  the  littie  punt  we 
carried^  and  in  a  jiffy  she  was  full  of  tubs 
and  me  and  another  man  were  pulling  her 
ashore  with  muffled  oar&    We  ran  her  on 
to  the  beach  where  there  were   plenty 
of  people,  all  in  the  job,  to  meet  us,  and 
each  man  taking  as  big  a  load  on  his  back 
as  he  could  carry,  sets  off  across  country  to 
a  *rondy-vous'  very  well  beknown  to  us 
all,  and  in  the  shake  of  a  mosquito's  tail 
the  boat  was  empty,  and  us  rowing  back 
to  the  lugger  for  another  freight    Well, 
sir,  we  got  all  our  cargo  safely  ashore,  and 
then  we  carried  the  chest  which  we  had 
shipped  for  the  party  at  Ostend  to  the 
beach.    The  word  was  now  passed  round 
to  know  if  there  was  anybody  there^  to 
receive  it,  and  I  was  middling  surprised 
when  the  Artillery  corporal  stepped  for- 
ward from  out  the  littie  crowd  of  people 
and  says,  *  Yes,  I'm  to  receive  that  there 
chest'    I  was  standing,  holdbg  one  end 
of  the  big  box,  and  he  walks  across  to  it^ 
and  laying  hold  of  the  other  end,  sings 
out,  *Ldft  up,  my  lad,'  with  which,  being  a 
great  powerful  man,  he  swings  his  end 
clear  of  the  ground.    I  did  the  same,  and 
we  staggered  along   towards  the  Gastie 
moat,  which  wasn't  more'n  a  stone's  throw 
from  where  we  had  come  ashore.    We 
hadn't  got  half-way,  however,  before  a  cry 
was  raued  that  the  blockade  patrol  was 
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coming  aloDg,  and  inBtantly  all  the  men 
set  off  at  a  icamper,  bolting  away  in  every 
direction  like  a  pack  of  ar<minB  startled  by 
a  bobby. 

«<  Hurry  op,  for  Heaven's  sake,'  whis- 
pered the  corporal,  puffing  and  blowing 
under  the  weight  of  that  blessed  chest. 
*  It'll  just  about  be  good-night  to  us  if 
we're  took  with  this  here  box.' 

"We  reached  the  little  drawbridge  that 
went  across  the  fosse,  as  ye'd  call  it,  to  the 
Castle  itself,  and  then  we  crouches  down 
in  the  gloom  of  the  walls  whilst  the  relief 
guard  goes  tramping  by  as  unconsamed  as 
possible,  which  showed  that  they  hadn't 
seen  our  men  running  away.  But  when 
they  comes  to  the  logger's  boat,  lying 
drawn  up  on  the  beach,  they  stops,  and 
seeing  nobody  minding  her,  they  goes  and 
takes  a  look.  However,  fortunately,  we'd 
got  every  blessed  article  out  of  her,  and 
they  found  nothing  that  ye  might  call 
'criminating  evidence,  so  after  walkins 
round  and  roond  her  several  times,  and 
talking  among  themselves,  at  last  we  hears 
one  of  them  say,  'Gome  on,  lads;  qoick 
march  1'  and  away  they  tramps  again. 

''When  the  soond  of  their  steps  marchins 
along  the  shingle  had  died  away,  me  and 
the  corporal  tackles  the  chest  again,  and 
this  time  we  got  it  fair  inside  md  Castle 
walls,  where  ul  was  black  as  ink.  The 
Bodger  then  says  to  me :  <  Hold  hard, 
Dan'l ' — for  I  was  well  beknown  to  him — 
'hold  hard,'  says  he,  'and  111  go  and 
fetch  a  light'  So  we  sets  the  chest  down, 
and  off  he  goes,  and  presently  retoms  with 
a  great  lanterp,  which  he  had  slong  round 
his  neck  that  he  might  have  his  hands 
free.  We  passes  down  some  stone  steps, 
into  a  gloomy  underground  passage,  where 
our  footsteps  sounded  hoUow,  and  our 
voices  echoed  all  round. 

"'Danl,'  says  the  corporal  to  me,  pre- 
sently, 'd'ye  know  what's  in  this  chest, 
matet' 

*'  •  No,  Tom,'  I  says,  <  I  don't.  The  chap 
as  shipped  it  told  me  not  to  consam  myself 
about  that,  so  I  didn't  make  no  inquiries, 
though  I  reckon  it's  something  of  pretty 
considerable  value.' 

'"It  is  so,'  he  answered,  dropping  his 
voioe,  'and  'twixt  you  and  me  and  the 
bed-post,  Danl,  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
what  it  if,  for  I  reckon  that,  out  of  respect 
for  your  neck,  you  won't  breathe  a  word 
about  it  There's  the  gold  and  silver 
plate,'  says  he,  'of  some  of  the  finest 
churches  on  the  Continent  in  this  here 
box.    They  call  it  sacry-lidge,  I  believe. 


and  for  us  to  be  took  with  this  here 
chest  'nd  be  certain  hanging.  Therefoi:e 
I'm  gobg  to  stow  it  away  in  a  place  in 
this  here  old  Castle  which  ain't  hiown  to 
any  person  in  it  but  myself.' 

"On  this  he  leads  me  through  such  a 
maze  of  passages  that  I  could  no  more 
have  found  my  way  back  alive  than" — 
my  old  companion  paused,  looking  about 
with  his  blLiking  eyes  in  search  of  an 
image,  then  quavered  out — "  than  I  could 
chudc  a  pebble  as  far  as  yonder  Qoodwin 
Sands.  I  knew  we  was  right  down  under- 
ground by  the  noise  of  the  surf,  which 
seemed  overhead,  sometimes  sounding 
loud,  and  then  beconiing  soft  and  distant 
again.  Presently  the  corporal  stops  oppo- 
site a  great  black  door  at  the  end  of  a 
short  ardiway,  all  studded  over  with  nails 
like  the  soles  of  my  boot  'This  here,' 
said  he,  'used  in  years  agone  to  be  the 
powder-magazine,  and  a  fiSrst-rate  hiding- 
place  tiiere  is  just  out  of  it'  So  he  opens 
the  door  which  creaked  like  to  set  all  my 
teeth  of  a  jump,  and  in  we  steps,  lu|g;iiig 
the  chest  in  along  with  us.  We  sets  it 
down  upon  the  beachy  floor,  the  corporal 
saying  that  he'd  stow  it  snugly  away  by- n- 
by.  He  then  puts  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  and  says  he :  '  I'm  to  pay  yoa 
t'other  ten  pound,'  and  he  gives  me  the 
money  with  a  crown  piece  for  my  trouble 
in  hdping  him.  He  then  shows  me  the 
way  back  again,  reminds  me  to  hold  my 
jaw,  and  wishes  me  good-night" 

"Wellt"  said  I,  finding  the  anoieiit 
waterman  paused  whilst  he  slowly  applied 
his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 

"Well,"  he  echoed,  "the  rum  part  of 
this  here  yam  lies  in  the  fact  that  I 
was  the  last  man  as  ever  see  that  corpoml, 
though  I  dursn't  then  own  it  FrOm  that 
night  he  was  never  heard  of  again. 
Nobody  knew  what  had  become  of  him. 
He  was  reckoned  to  be  a  deserter,  bat 
what  I  want  to  know  is  what  did  he  do 
with  that  chest  of  plate  t  He  couldn't 
have  run  away  with  it,  for  it  was  much 
too  big  a  job  to  try  and  carry  off  all 
that  was  in  that  heavy  box  in  one  nighty 
with  no  one  to  help  him  and  no  one  to 
see  him.  Years  and  years  passed,  and 
presently  the  old  Castle  was  sold  and 
pulled  dowa  Many  and  many  a  time 
since  have  I  crawled  under  the  ruins  of 
it,  in  and  out  among  the  underground 
passages,  but  never  could  find  the  {daea 
where  I  helped  the  corporal  to  carry  die 
treasure  to.  And  it's  my  opbion,"  con- 
cluded the  old  fellow,  rising  both  in  body 
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and  Yoioe,  and  striking  the  beach  with  hii 
■tick  to  enphasiM  hia  trembling  words, 
"that  there  it  lies  still :  a  whole  chest  full 
of  gold  and  silver  plate  hid  away  in  them 
rninsL  Only  think  of  it !  And  now  it's 
dinner  time,  and  I  most  be  oft  Drink 
your  health,  sirl  Ay,  that  I  will,  thank 
yoa  kindly,"  and  away  hobbled  my 
interesting  old  friend  to  the  sign  of  the 
«  Yarmoath  Packet" 

Sandown  Gasile,,at  the  present  day,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  great  heap  of  ruins, 
standing  upon  the  bwder  of  the  desolate 
stretch  of  sandhills  to  the  north  of  the 
quaint  old  town  of  Deal  It  is  circled 
by  a  fence  save  on  that  side  to  which  the 
shingle  of  the  beach  slopes  in  billowy 
imdmationsi  and  the  wayfarer,  tempted  to 
e^kre  the  crambling  pile,  is  warned  by 
unsightly  boards  that  the  rains  are  dui- 
gerons.  ¥et  the  old  stractore  was  not 
Jacking  in  historic  interest  Boilt  in  the 
it^ga  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was^  during 
the  stormy  dajrs  of  the  Bestoration,  the 
|dace  of  imprisonment  of  the  celebrated 
Boundhead  leader,  Colonel  Hutchinsoui 
who  died  within  its  grey  walls.  From 
its  buttresses,  too,  sallied  forth  the  gallant 
Bich  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  Cavaliers 
under  Prince  Charles,  and  although  they 
got  a  footing  on  the  bw-lying  shore,  yet 
his  pikemen  and  musqueteers  speedily  put 
them  to  flight  The  Castle  had  been 
gradually  falling  into  a  state  of  dilapidation 
until  the  year  1854,  when  the  Oovemmeut 
sold  it  as  old  material,  on  condition  that 
the  foundations  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  as  a  protection  against  the  inroads 
of  the  sea.  The  stronghold  was  demolished, 
but  the  pile  of  its  foundations,  with  their 
intricacies  of  subterranean  passages  and 
dungeons  and  other  cavernous  retreats, 
still  remains  to  this  day. 

Bnminating  as  I  strolled  by  the  vrater's 
edge  upon  ttie  aged  boatman's  yam,  I 
thought  I  would  kiU  an  hour  that  afternoon 
by  exploring  the  heap  of  ruins.  Accord- 
ingly arming  myself  for  the  expedition 
wiUi  a  candle  and  matches,  I  set  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  Castla  I  took  care  to 
ascertain  beforehand  the  state  of  the  tide, 
for  at  high  water  it  not  uncommonly  flows 
into  the  underground  structures  of  the 
place,  and  I  hMl  no  mind  to  be  caught 
by  the  flood  and  drowned  like  a  rat  in 
a  hole.  Having  ascertained  that  the  tide 
would  not  be  at  its  top  for  at  least  six 
hours,  I  passed  the  gaunt,  deserted  wind- 
mill so  familiar  as  a^dmark  to  mariners 


in  the  Downs,  and  arrived  at  the  wooden 
fence  surrounding  the  ruins.  Over  this 
I  easily  clambered,  and  descending  the 
grassy  slope  of  what  had  originally  been 
the  Castle  moat,  I  entered  through  a  small 
crumbling  archway  and  found  myself  in 
a  spacious  apartment  of  bare  grey  stone, 
with  a  dome-shaped  roof,  and  l^;hted  by  a 
hole  above.  The  floor  of  it  consisted  of 
the  shingle  of  the  beach,  intermingled  with 
small  blocks  of  the  masonry  which  had 
doubtless  been  dislodged  by  unusually 
heavy  waves.  I  passed  through  this  cavern 
and  entered  another  similar  apartment,  com- 
municating with  it  by  a  narrow  passage. 
It  was  gamier  in  here,  for  there  was 
no  hole  in  the  roof,  and  the  daylight  had 
to  find  its  way  in  by  the  entry.  little 
enough  suggestion  of  hidden  treasure  here, 
thought  I,  kicking  aside  a  great  hei^  of 
seaweed  with  my  foot^  and  yet  who  shsU 
say  what  may  be  buried  behind  the  stones 
of  this  old  place  t 

I  passed  through  into  a  third  such 
vaulted  room,  and  here  it  was  almost  dark, 
espedsUy  to  my  sight  after  the  glare  of  the 
sunlight  upon  the  sea.  I  paused  a  moment^ 
noticing  how  resonant  and  dfstinet  the 
thud  of  each  breaker  sounded,  as  it  curled 
over  on  to  the  shingle.  I  groped  about 
in  my  pocket,  and  brought  out  a  box  of 
matches  and  the  candle.  I  struck  a  ludf er, 
but  the  damp  draught  blowing  through 
the  cavern  instantiy  put  it  out  It  CMt 
me  hslf  the  contents  of  my  match-box  to 
ignite  my  candle,  and  when  it  was  fairly 
i^dght  I  had  to  screen  the  flickering  flame 
in  the  palm  of  my  hand  to  prevent  the 
current  of  air  from  extinguishing  it 

I  took  a  survey  of  the  interior,  on  the 
glimmering  white  walls  of  which  the 
shadows  started  out  in  illusive  and  fantastic 
proportions  to  the  wavering  candle-light 
The  shingle  floor  of  this  apitftment  was  as 
level  and  r^^ular  as  a  rolled  carriage- 
drive,  and  although  I  might  know  by  the 
fringe  of  sea-grass  around  the  base  of  the 
stonework  that  the  water  frequentiy 
flowed  into  the  interior,  yet  there  were 
no  detached  fragments  of  the  structure 
lying  among  the  pebbles  as  in  the  first 
dungeon  I  lud  entered.  Indeed,  all  looked 
as  solid  and  staunch  as  upon  the  day  it  was 
buUt 

I  was  just  in  the  act  of  passing  out  of 
this  place  and  through  into  the  next  dark- 
some room  beyond  it,  when,  holding  my 
candle  close  against  the  wall  and  con- 
tinuing to  screen  it  with  my  hand,  the 
light  fell  upon  the  tracing  of  a  small  arch- 
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way  in  die  masonry;  an  oatline  of  brick- 
work let  into  die  atone  wall,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  and  like  what  we  shoold  speak  of  as 
a  blind  window  in  the  arohitectore  of  a 
house.  Being  whitewashed  over  like  the 
rest  of  the  wall,  it  was  scarcely  decipher- 
able upon  the  pallid  surface,  and  was  indeed 
a  thing  to  escape  the  obseryation  of 
nine  hundred  and  ninety -nine  people, 
whilst  the  thousandth,  noticing  it|  would 
imagine  it  some  design  at  ornamentation.  I 
naturally  concluded  that  there  had  existed 
a  window  here  which  had  been  filled  in. 
But  with  this  idea  came  the  further  con- 
sideration that  an  open  space  must  lie 
beyond  a  window,  and  as  I  knew  that  I 
now  was  in  about  the  centre  of  the  ruins, 
so  I  perceiyed  that  it  was  impossible  that 
the  space  behind  that  dead  arch  should  be 
outside  the  Castle  walls. 

The  lower  part  of  this  mere  outline  of  a 
window  came  to  within  half  a  yard  of  the 
pebbly  floor  of  the  place,  and,  raising  my 
footi  I  kicked  it  hard,  anxious  to  find  out 
whether  die  ring  of  my  boot  upon  the 
stonework  would  denote  the  presence  of  a 
cayem  beyond.  Bat  what  was  my  surprise 
to  discover  by  the  hollow  thud  of  the  echo 
that  the  space  enclosed  by  the  tracery  of  the 
arch  was  filled,  not  by  bricks  or  stones,  but 
by  boards,  which  perceptibly  started  to  the 
smiting  of  my  foot,  and  seemed  to  require 
but  a  litde  effort  of  battering  to  knock 
them  altogether  away. 

I  am  free  to  confess  that^  as  I  stood 
there,  screening  my  flickering  candle,  and 
listening  to  the  hollow  booming  of  the 
breakers  upon  the  beach  outside,  the  story 
of  the  ancient  boatman  recurred  strongly  to 
my  mind.  I  had  gathered  from  his  quaver- 
ing version  that  the  chest  of  sacrilegious 
Ix^ty  still  lay  concealed  among  the 
crumbling  boulders  of  this  old  ruin.  But 
then,  I  reflected,  if  it  lay  beyond  this 
boarded  aperture,  it  was  scarcely  conceiv- 
able that  it  should  so  long  have  escaped 
discovery.  And  yet,  thought  I,  administer- 
ing a  vigorous  kick  which  dislodged  a  litde 
shower  of  mortar,  I  will  set  my  mind  at 
rest  as  to  what  does  lie  beyond  this  ob- 
struction, with  which  I  feU  to  knocking 
down  the  hoarding  in  right  good  earnest. 

Five  minutes  of  strenuous  exertion 
served  to  loosen  the  whole  framework,  so 
that  to  each  blow  of  my  foot  it  creaked  and 
swayed.  Now,  thought  I,  for  a  "  coup  de 
gtAce,"  and  I  dashed  up  against  the 
boards  with  all  my  weight  There  was 
a  sharp  rending  and  splintering,  and  then 
to  the  pressure  of  my  shoulders  the  entire 


hoarding  fell  backwards  and  disappeared 
into  the  gloom  behind  with  a  loud  crash. 
As  it  did  so  a  puff  of  mouldy-snkelling  air 
blew  out  the  candle  I  held  in  my  £uid. 
The  comer  of  the  dungeon  in  which  I  stood 
was  quite  dark,  die  little  daylight  that 
sifted  through  merely  f aindy  flluminating 
the  centre  of  it.  I  struck  another  match, 
caught  the  flame  in  die  hollow  of  my  hand, 
and  reignited  the  wick.  The  aperture 
through  which  I  had  broken  might  measnre 
about  three  feet  across,  and  as  much  again 
from  its  base  to  the  point  of  its  concavity. 
The  space  which  lay  beyond  it  was  denaely 
black.  I  leaned  through  it,  and  holding 
the  candle  high  over  my  head,  whilst  I 
contrived  to  shield  it  from  the  cold  current 
of  air,  tried  to  survey  the  interior,  but  the 
radiance  only  &rew  up  dimly  a  smiall  patch 
of  the  shingle  floor  of  the  place.  Deter^ 
mined  upon  pursuing  my  discovery,  I  very 
cautiously  tluew  my  legs  over  die  sill  of 
the  archway,  and  droppm  to  the  ground 
on  the  other  side.  I  warily  advanced  a  few 
paces,  and  found  that  I  had  stepped  deer 
of  the  draught  flowing  towards  the  opening, 
and  that  my  candle  burnt  bright  and  dear. 
I  devated  my  arm,  raising  die  light  weU 
above  my  head,  and  now  the  extent  of  the 
cavern  I  had  broken  into  was  plainly 
revealed  to  me.  It  was  a  square  apartment 
of  considerable  size,  running  probably  a 
dozen  yards  both  ways,  with  a  lofty  roof, 
arched  into  a  dome  after  the  fashion  of 
the  dungeons  I  had  passed  through.  The 
wdls  were  whitened,  and  glimmered  oat 
feebly  to  the  rays  of  light  which  fdl  up<ni 
them.  My  attention  was  almost  in^ 
mediately  taken,  as  I  stood  glancing  aboat^ 
by  an  object  in  the  comer  furthest  from  the 
spot  where  I  had  halted,  which  looked  like  a 
deeper  stain  on  the  gloom  there.  I  advanced 
towards  it,  my  footsteps  cnmdung  hdlowly 
over  the  shingle.  Whilst  I  moved,  the 
oscillation  of  my  arm  made  the  candle-light 
fitful  and  illusive,  so  that  I  could  not  dis- 
cern the  outline  of  the  dark  heap  I  was 
approaching ;  but  coming  to  a  stand  within 
arm's  length  of  it  and  flaking  the  Ulumina- 
don  broad  upon  the  vague  mau,  what  was 
my  horror  and  astonishment  when  there 
leapt  out  upon  my  vision  the  spectade  of  a 
human  skdeton,  seated  upon  a  great  black 
chest,  its  grinning  skull  drooping  forwards, 
its  bony  hands  resting  upon  its  knees,  and 
yet  a  few  tatters  of  dothing  clinging  round 
its  gaunt  and  naked  ribs  1 

I  started  back  with  a  half-uttered  ex- 
clamation of  terror  and  surprise,  so  utteriy 
was  I  amazed  by  this  sudden  apparidon. 
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That  the  ebest  apon  which  die  skeleton 
retted  was  the  identical  box  of  which  the 
aged  boatman  had  told  me  I  had  very 
Ihtie  doubt ;  and  that  die  weird  anatomy 
perched  grim  and  motionless  on  top  of  it 
was  the  remains  of  his  friend  the  corporal, 
who  had  never  been  heard  of  since  the 
n^ht  of  the  smnggUng  adventore,  I  was 
equally  certain.  I  had  a  loathing  to  touch 
that  bony  sentinel,  bat  yet  to  come  at  the 
diest  that  he  was  silently  guarding  it  was 
eyident  I  must  displace  him.  On  the  shingle 
flo<Vy within  a  litUe  distance  of  wherelstood, 
lay  a  rusty  iron  shovel,  die  handle  of  which 
•was  l»oken  off  near  the  cross-piece  at  the 
end  of  it  This  I  picked  up,  and  with  the 
end  of  it  gendy  pushed  the  skeleton  over 
the  edge  of  the  box.  It  fell  with  a  hollow, 
clinking  sound  and  the  sharp  snapping  of 
aevoral  bones,  still  preserving  its  sitting 
posture.  I  then  hooked  the  iron  rim  of 
the  Uade  between  its  ribs,  and  dragged  it 
into  a  comer,  where  I  left  the  ghasdy 
object^  and  returned,  all  trembling  with 
eagerness,  to  break  open  the  massive- 
looking  chest. 

I  was  fully  prepared  to  find  it  securely 
locked  and  baned,  but  to  my  surprise  the 
lid  yielded  to  my  first  tug  at  it.  I  raised 
it  upon  its  creaking  hinges,  peered  into  the 
black  interior,  and  then  gave  a  litde  cry  of 
duappointment.  The  chest  was  empty. 
For  at  least  five  minutes  I  must  have  stood 
blankly  regarding  it  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  candle,  and  musing  upon  both  the 
mystery  and  fruidessness  of  my  discovery. 
Speculadon  as  to  how  the  skeleton  came 
to  be  sitting  upon  the  chest,  and,  stranger 
stUl,  how  the  |dace  should  have  been 
boarded  up  in  the  manner  I  have  described, 
with  its  ghasdy  occupant  within  it,  was 
idle.  Tet  thus  it  was.  However,  I  de- 
termined upon  keeping  my  secret.  The 
treasure,  to  be  sure,  was  gone  from  the 
oaken  ease  which  had  held  it,  but  how  did 
I  know  that  it  still  might  not  lie  con- 
cealed somewhere  withm  that  gloomy 
cavern  t 

But  my  narrative  has  now  run  into 
greater  lengths  than  I  intended,  otherwise 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  the  curious 
manner  in  which  I  eventually  discovered 
the  treasure  buried  in  the  shingle  of  the 
place.  I  got  through  the  archway,  and 
into  the  outer  dungeon  again,  carefully  re- 
placing the  hoarding  after  me,  so  that  it 
should  escape  the  observation  of  any 
persons  who  might  stray  into  the  place. 
I  then  blew  out  my  candle,  and  made 
towards  the  gleam  of  daylight  visible  at  I 


the  end  of  the  stony  corridor,  and  a  few 
moments  later  I  had  again  emerged  into 
the  brilliant  sunshine  which  was  pouring 
down  upon  the  yellow  shingle  slopes  of 
Deal  beach. 

APPLES  AND  APPLE  OULTUER 

PART  II. 

In  America  there  is  a  native  species  of 
apple,  die  "Pyrus  Goronaris",  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  it.  It 
is  rather  a  shrub  dian  a  tree,  but  the 
blossoms  are  as  beautiful  as  those  of  the 
culdvated  kinds,  the  fruit  being  as  large  as 
a  small  peach,  with  a  much  more  agreeable 
perfume  than  the  ordinary  apple,  but  hard 
in  flavour  to  a  culdvated  taste. 

It  is  to  the  Old  World  that  America  is 
indebted  for  what  is  now  die  leading  fruit 
of  that  part  of  the  world.  The  apple  is  of 
tikote  general  value  as  a  native  product  and 
as  an  article  of  commerce  ttum  all  other 
fruits  combined. 

The  first  trees  known  to  bear  on  that 
continent  were  planted  in  Governor's 
Island,  near  Boston,  and  gave  ten  apples, 
tenth  October,  1639.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  apple  was  known  to  the 
Indians  at  an  earlier  date,  as  they  were 
found  growing  near  Indian  villages,  havbg 
been  brought  thither  by  the  French 
missionaries.  In  that  case,  as  the  French 
missionaries  came  from  Canada,  it  is 
probable  the  fruit  was  known  in  Canada, 
which  was  then  a  French  colony. 

Oovemor  Endicott  established  the  first 
nursery  in  America,  in  1640,  importing 
the  young  trees  from  England.  A  tree 
planted  near  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in 
1641,  was  stm  bearing  fruit  in  1850, 
more  than  two  centuries  after.  The  first 
nurseries  for  raising  apple-trees  were 
established  near  the  city  of  New  Tork 
and  in  New  Jersey.  This  fruit  soon  got 
into  extensive  cultivation,  but,  besides 
domestic  use  and  the  making  of  cider,  it 
was  of  comparatively  small,  advantage  to 
the  grower.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  however,  the  apple  became 
valuable  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Apples 
were  peeled  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
subsequentiy  barrelled  for  export.  Apple 
butter  was  made  to  some  extent — cheese, 
we  suggest,  might  have  been  a  more 
suitable  designation,  as  there  was  no  use 
of  butter  in  any  way  in  the  manufacture. 
It  was  made  by  simply  boiling  cider  down, 
six  gallons  to  one,  into  the  consistency  of 
butter  or  cheese.    The  G^ermans  introduced 
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the  manafactnre,  bat  it  never  became  an 
important  indoatry,  like  barrelling. 

By  the  invention  of  peeling  and  dry- 
ing machines  greater  facilities  have  been 
acquired,  the  cost  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
and  much  waste  prevented.  But  the  great 
and  growing  improvements  by  which 
apples  are  succesdolly  barrelled,  stored, 
and  brought  into  distant  markets,,  and  the 
impetus  given  thereby  to  apple  culture 
everywhere,  have  made  fresh  fruit  so  cheap 
and  abundant  at  all  desirable  seasons,  that 
drying  has  been  largely  superseded,  and 
the  growing  and  marketing  of  the  fruit 
in  a  fresh  condition  have  become  the 
chief  objects  of  this  department  of  trade. 

The  well-known  energy  of  our  American 
cousins  has  wonderfully  developed  the 
culture  of  apples.  The  extent  to  which  it 
has  advanced  may  be  seen  in  a  few  sunple 
figures. 

It  is  on  record  that  Western  New  York 
alone  ships  annually  about  two  million 
barrels,  equal  to  at  least  six  million 
English  bushels,  the  worth  of  which  to  the 
growers  is  about  three  million  doUars,  or 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  that  is,  an 
average  of  about  half  a  dollar  per  bushel 
With  anything  like  a  crop  every  year,  this 
would  pay  the  grower  far  better  than 
wheat  or  any  description  of  cereal  product 
If  we  extend  our  view  to  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  we  find  that  the  annual 
marketable  value  of  the  entire  apple  crop 
is  not  less  than  fifty  million  dollars,  or  ten 
ngiillion  pounds  sterling — a  grand  addition 
to  the  exports  of  a  nation,  upon  which,  in 
Great  Britain  at  leasti  diere  U  no  duty  to 
pay. 

Baising  apples  is  a  principal  business  of 
most  nurseries,  some  nurserymen  having 
hundreds  of  acres  with  little  else  but 
apples.  The  stocks  are  raised  from  seed, 
and  not,  as  in  this  country,  by  the  utilisa- 
tion of  tiie  Grab  or  the  Paradise  stock.  It 
is  said  that  as  many  as  two  hundred 
bushels  of  apple-pips  are  sometimes  sown 
by  a  single  firm,  from  which  millions  of 
stocks  are  produced,  selling,  when  one  year 
old,  at  from  two  dollars  (eight  shillings)  to 
six  dollars  (twenty-four  shiUings)  per  thou- 
sand. These  stocks  are  grafted  before  being 
planted.  The  operation  is  performed  by 
men  and  boys  during  the  winter  season. 
The  stocks  are  then  packed  in  sand  or  saw- 
dust, and  stowed  away  in  cellars,  to  be 
phmted  out  in  nursery  rows  in  the  spring. 
After  two  summers'  growth,  these  realise, 
wholesale,  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
dollars  (ten  pounds  to  forty  pounds)  per 


thousand;  that  is,  from  twopence -half- 
penny to  tenpence  each,  a  good  dail 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  purchaied  in 
England.  The  distribution  is  effected 
chiefly  by  means  of  agents  and  local  dsslen. 

In  dealing  with  an  apple  crop,  Amsdoan 
growers  have  the  good  sense  to  handle  the 
fruit  carefully  in  removing  it  from  the  tnei. 
This  is  done  in  many  parts  of  En^aad; 
but  in  others,  Devonshire  and  Hmfoid- 
shire  especially,  the  apples  are  shaken 
down,  or  even  knocked  down.  Thia  is  all 
very  well  when  the  fruit  is  to  be  used  for 
cider,  but  when  it  is  to  be  marketed  ior 
domestic  use,  it  is  absurd  to  the  last  degree. 
The  fruit  is  seldom  sightly^  always  iiy 
some  bruises,  and  will  not  keep.  Knocking 
the  apples  down  is  past  absurdity,  it  h 
wasteful  and  wicked,  as  multitudes  of  the 
fruit-bearing  spurs  must  of  necessity  be 
knocked  off.  This  slovenly  and  wsatehl 
process  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for 
the  fact  that  some  apple-trees  bear  a  erop 
only  each  other  year;  the  spurs  with  their 
beautiful  buds,  in  which  the  fruit  is  to  be 
found  in  embryo,  are  wantonly  and  care- 
lessly destroyed,  and  the  munificence  of 
Providence  abused.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to 
see  a  dean,  sound,  good  sample  of  applea  b 
Herefordshire,  which  may  be  charged  on, 
first,  the  slovenly  ctdtiration,  and,  second, 
the  absurd  and  lazy  method  of  shaking 
down  the  fruit  instead  o^  gathering  it 
carefully. 

The  American    growers    ak   keen  in 
making  the  best  of  their  applLJcrowtb< 
The  best  and  soundest  fruit  are 
as  we  have  said ;  but  there  will 
main  a  considerable  quantity  not  qi 
to  the  mark,  which  they  grind  up^ 
cider,  and  after  pressing  the  pomace  < 
fully  they  wash  it,  and  separate  the  seeS 
or  pips,  which  sell  for  about  one  pounck 
perbuaheL    Many  people  in  this  country^ 
are    impatient    about    thefr    apples,   and 
gather    them    before    they  are    properly 
matured;   in  consequence  of  wluch  the 
fruit  is  not  full-flavoured,    and    some- 
times shrivels,  and  is  not  in  marketable 
condition.     In  Western  New  York,  wherei 
a  great  deal  of  apple  barrelling  is  donejf 
the    fruit   remains    on   die    trees    unfy 
the  middle  of  October,  when  it  is 
picked  very  carefully,  and  placed  so  i 
avoid  the  slightest  bruise.    The  imp 
and  those  in  any  way  injured  are  rejd 
and  the  sound  placed  in  perfectly/ 
barrels.     When  the  barrels  are  fill/ 
fruit  is  pressed  in  tightly  by 
hand  lever  adapted  to  the  purpose] 
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applet  are  somewhat  pressed  into  one 
another,  so  that  there  may  be  no  shaking. 
They  say  this  pressbg  does  not  bjore 
them,  bat  in  tluF,  we  belieye,  they  are 
mistaken.  They  argue  that  as  one  apple 
stays  where  pressed  into  the  other,  the  air 
18  exeladed  from  the  bruise.  Bat  it  is  a 
bruise  for  all  that,  and  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  apple  is,  in  part,  crushed. 
This  explains  why  American  apples  which 
hare  b«en  barrelled  alwajs,  or  nearly 
always,  exhibit  bruises,  and  will  not  keep 
loog  when  the  barrel  has  once  been 
opened.  This  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
sale  of  this  class  of  fruit,  as  in  the  small 
towns  and  country  places  of  England, 
where  the  sale  must  necessarily  be  slow, 
the  firuiterers  find  it  does  not  pay  to  pur- 
chase them.  It  is  the  action  of  the  air  in 
exciting  fermentation  which  causes  decay. 
When  the  barrels  have  been  filled  in  the 
orchards,  they  are  stored  in  some  cool 
place  until  frost  sets  {n,  when  they  are 
stacked  on  their  sides  in  cellars. 

In  a  former  article  we  mentioned  the 
action  of  soil  and  climate  in  modifying  the 
character,  colour,  and  flayour  of  the  apple. 
This  is  seen  very  markedly  in  the  United 
States,  where  there  is  such  great  diversity 
of  soU  and  climate.  It  is  only  in  those 
parts  of  America  where  the  autumns  are 
early  and  cool  that  the  apple  for  pre- 
servation can  be  raised  with  success.  In 
the  warmer  parts,  apples  which  in  more 
temperate  localities  keep  through  the  whole 
winter  before  maturing,  are  ripe  in  iJie 
autumn.  The  great  belt  of  the  North 
American  Continent  for  about  a  hundred 
miles  north  and  south  of  the  great  lakes 
„is  the  iffindpal  American  apple  region. 
The  Alleghany  ridse,  through  Pennsyl- 
"^"^a,  Yirgiida,  and  North  Carolina,  is 
fionous  for  its  successf aj  apple  cultiva- 

In  Morganton,  North  Carolina,  is 

which  has  been  known  to  yield 

hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  in  a 

le  season;  and  one  at  Greenville  in 

same  State  has  produced  one  hun- 

and  twenty  bushds.    But  the  apples 

region,  tiiough  large,  do  not  colour 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
large  fruit  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 

the  same  varieties  in  Canada  and 
Mich%an  colour  beautifully.  In  many 
parts  of  Calif(Mmia  the  preservation  of 
winter  apples  succeeds  well,  but  not  to  as 
great  perfection  as  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington Territory. 

Apple-trees  do  not  live  so  long,  it  is 
said,  in  the  Stotes  west  of  the  Ohio  Biver 


as  in  those  east  of  it,  the  drier  climate  not 
favouring  longevity.  About  fifty  years  is 
the  average  age  of  an  apple-tree  in  the 
former  States,  while  in  the  latter  they  vnll 
attain  to  double  that  aga  In  some 
favoured  eastern  locations  apple-trees  have 
reached  three  feet  in  diameter,  while  two 
feet  or  less  is  the  average  sise. 

We  have  made  no  mention  of  Canada, 
but  Canada  is  even  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  the  quality  of  her  apples. 
<*  Canada  First,"  was  the  verdict  of  the 
judges  at  the  Colonial  Exhibition  in 
London,  and  every  unUassed  person,  able 
to  judge,  must  have  endorsed  the  decision 
of  the  judges.  Canada  has  a  summer 
climate  exactly  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  apple,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  die  rigorous  winter  may  kill  a  good 
deal  of  the  blight  which  exists  in  die 
shape  of  insect  life. 

The  Canadian  tinned  apples  are,  beyond 
doubt,  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  tested,  and  we  have  tested  these 
many  times  with  only  one  result— entire 
satirfaction. 

But  England,  at  least,  to  say  nothing 
of  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  Wides,  ought 
to  revolutionise  her  apple  culture ;  she  has 
land  enough,  and  a  climate  which,  if  not 
equal  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  is 
capable  of  making  the  cultivation  of  apples 
a  paying  concern.  But  it  is  littie  likely 
to  be  attempted  to  any  large,  and,  certainly, 
any  hopeful  extent,  unless  under  the  three 
or  four  conditions  which  we  propose  to 
name. 

First  of  all,  there  must  be  a  thorough 
and  intelligent  acquaintance  with  this 
branch  of  horticulture.  A  man  cannot 
grow  apples  as  he  might  turn  a  barrel 
organ.  Care,  dfligence,  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  lul  that  belongs  to  pomo- 
logical  science  is,  indeed,  a  first  condition. 

Then,  second,  the  Ismdlord  must  aid 
him  in  this  material  improvement  of  his 
property.  Landlords  ought  to  foster 
everything  tending  to  mi  increase  in 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  horticulture, 
by  encouragiDg  Pomological  Societies,  and 
such  like.  Moreover,  it  would  be  only  just 
in  most  cases  for  the  proprietor  of  the  soil 
to  aid  the  tenant  in  the  improvement  of  his 
propttty,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  finding 
trees.  And  another  thing  is :  the  tenant 
must  have  security  o(  tenure,  to  encourage 
him  in  the  expenditure  of  labour  and 
money.  And,  not  least,  the  tenant  who 
improves  his  land  by  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  ought  to   be   secured    against   the 
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impoution  of  additional  tithes.  This 
most  ODJast  and  unwise  imposition  has 
proved  a  great  barrier  against  improve- 
ments in  both  agriculture  and  horticoltora 

Bat,  it  most  be  allowed,  apple  cnltore 
has  many  drawbacks,  among  the  greatest 
of  which  are  the  results  of  frost  and 
blight.  There  is  yery  little  to  be  done 
against  frost,  except  to  avoid  a  northern 
or  eastern  aspect  and  a  sitnation  near 
boggy  ground,  where  in  damp  or  frosty 
weather  the  atmosphere  would  be  saturated 
with  moisture. 

Blight,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  guard 
agdbst.  It  is  one  of  the  woes  of  humanity 
which  we  cannot  entirely  escape.  The 
Godling  moth  (Cerpocapsa  pomonilla)  is 
in  many  places  the  most  troublesome  on 
account  of  its  nocturnal  habits,  by  which 
means  it  escapes  the  keen  eyes  of  the 
birds.  Where  orcluurds  are  lew  and  far 
between,  and  the  insect  is  pressed  for 
food,  scarcely  an  apple  escapes  this  worm, 
(fathering  the  fruit  as  it  falls,  and  feeding 
cattle  on  it,  destroys  countless  numbers 
which  would  develope  into  moths;  but 
this  does  not  save  the  apples.  .A  more 
excellent  way  would  be  to  bum  the 
brushings  of  hedges  and  ditches,  and  all 
kinds  of  weeds  and  rough  litter  under 
the  trees,  about  the  time  the  worm  has 
changed  into  a  moth,  and  before  the 
female  has  deposited  her  eggs,  so  that 
the  next  year's  progeny  would  be 
destroyed;  in  addition  to  which  the 
small  birds  which  prey  on  these  insects 
should  be  preserved  in  such  numbers 
as  not  to  be  a  nuisance  in  other  things. 
The  insect  commonly,  having  left  the 
fruit  on  which  it  has  developed  and 
fattened,  crawls  down  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  and  hides  itself  in  the  ground,  where 
it  undergoes  the  changes  which  miake  up 
its  very  mischievous  Ufe.  These  insects 
are  sometimes  caught  by  placing  haybands 
round  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  This  worm 
or  moth  is  European  in  its  origin,  but  it 
follows  tiie  apple  all  over  the  regions 
where  it  is  grown. 

The  Americans  whose  orchards  are 
somewhat  near  the  coast,  are  often  troubled 
with  the  canker-worm  (Anesophery  Pome- 
teria),  which  feeds  on  the  foliage,  and 
leaves  the  tree  as  if  scorched.  It  does 
not,  however,  go  far  inland. 

The  apple  is  not  so  subject  to  serious 
diseases  in  America  as  in  England,  the 
•'Twig  Blight,"  by  which  branches  of 
one  or  two  years'  growth  die,  being  the 
worst 


The  varying  influences  of  climate  and 
soil  on  the  flavour,  appearance^  and  time 
of  maturity  of  the  apple  make  numerous 
varieties  a  necessity,  and  repeated  experi- 
ments in  planting  and  rearing  and  general 
treatment  very  important  Tliis  brings 
us  round  to  the  same  point  as  dwelt  on 
before,  namely,  the  diffusion  of  intelligent 
ideas  and  the  results  of  experiments,  which 
may  be  made  available  to  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  apple  growers.  The  Americans 
have  a  work  on  the  apple  in  which  there 
are  no  less  than  two  thousand  kinds  named 
and  described;  they  have  also  State 
Societies,  and  a  national  body  known  as 
tiie  American  Pomological  Society,  which 
issues  yearly  volumes  of  its  proceedings. 

The  apple,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  the 
most  wholesome  of  all  fruits,  as  it  certainly 
is  the  most  useful;  and  these  considerar 
tions,  together  with  the  large  and  increasing 
demand  by  all  classes  of  society  for  what 
must  be  reckoned  a  necessary  of  life,  shoold 
lead  to  such  residts  as  would  place  En^and 
agahi  not  second  among  the  apple-pro- 
ducing communities  of  the  world.  As 
Canada  has  surpassed  the  parent  c^nntfy, 
so  Australia  is  making  rapid  strides  to 
overtake  her  elder  sister  in  the  northern 
regions  of  the  New  World;  whether  she 
wUl  do  so,  and  whether  the  old  country 
will  shake  off  her  lethargy  and  rise  to  the 
occasion,  remains  to  be  seen. 

MeanwhUe  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  if  old  England  is  not  to  be  last  in  the 
race,  greater  facilities  must  be  granted  for 
the  acquiring  of  land,  and  more  favourable 
conditions  for  holding,  cultivating,  and 
improving  it 


A  FAMOUS    LITTLE  WEST   INDIA 
.     ISLAND. 


Vbry  few  travellers  for  pleasure  con- 
descend to  visit  the  West  Indies,  and  only 
during  the  past  two  winters  has  the  &dt 
been  established  that  they  are  exoellent 
places  of  refuge  for  those  who  either 
cannot  or  do  not  care  to  face  the  bitter 
American  winter.  Still  fewer  are  those 
who  dream  of  disembarking  at  the  onee 
famous  little  island  of  St  Kitts. 

For  this  very  reason  I,  exploring  the 
West  Indies  during  the  past  winter, 
determined  to  see  something  of  an  island 
with  tiie  name  of  which  I  had  been 
familiar  ever  since  the  old-time  romance 
of  the  Spanish  Main  and  the  isles  of  the 
Garibbeim  Sea  had  cast  its  web  of  enchant- 
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ment  around  ma.  I  had  teen  Jamaieai 
and  Haiti,  and  Trinidad,  and  Barbadoes, 
and  had  been  charmed  and  amazed.  At 
St  KittB  I  did  not  expect  to  be  either 
charmed  or  amazed,  bat  felt  that  I  shoold 
be  interested,  and  so,  in  epite  of  aaanranoei 
on  the  part  of  feUow-paiaengera  on  board 
that  smarteat  and  most  comfortable  of 
Boyal  Mail  ateamem,  the  ••Eden,"  that 
we  could  "pat  in  time"  far  more  profitably 
and  agreeably  at  St  ThomaSi  we  deter- 
mined to  land  at  St  Eitta. 

The  process  of  landing  at  one  of  the 
smaller  West  India  Islands  is  an  amasing 
experience.^  The  arrival  of  the  home  mail 
steamer  is  incontestably  the  eyent  of  the 
island  fortnight  Everybody  comes  into 
town,  the  humbler  black  folk  simply  to  die 
waterside  to  bask  in  the  san  and  to  see 
what  goes  on ;  the  "  backra  folk,"  many  of 
whom  have  ridden  in  miles  from  their 
estates,  to  come  on  board  the  steamer,  not 
because  they  have  any  business  there,  but 
because  it  is  die  proper  thing  to  do,  and 
because  a  litde  excitement  in  their  lonely, 
humdrum  life  cannot  be  made  too  much  of. 
It  is  even  deemed  necessary  that  the  local 
police  force  should  come  off — nominally 
to  keep  order  amongst  the  turbulent, 
pugnacious  boatmen  who  swarm  around 
the  accommodation  ladder,  but  in  reality, 
we  can't  help  thinking,  in  order  to  give 
the  men  a  wholesome  notion  of  their  own 
importance,  and  perhaps  with  some  idea 
of  impressing  us  passengers  similarly. 
Direcdy  the  health  officer  has  been 
satisfied,  the  deck  of  the  steamer  becomes 
a  scene  of  the  wildest  excitement.  Passen- 
gers who  want  to  get  off  meet  passengers 
and  others  who  want  to  get  on  board  on 
the  narrow  ladder;  the  "  deckers  "  forward 
are  chattering,  and  screaming,  and  laughing, 
and  crying,  and  pushing,  and  tumbling  in 
one  great  jumble  of  black-faced,  gaudily 
attired  humanity,  and  as  each  •'cbcker" 
has  collected  around  him  his  Lares  and 
Penates,  and  that  extraordinary  assort- 
ment of  boxes  and  parcels  which  follows 
the  negro  on  his  migrations,  and  as  each 
married  couple  have  their  usual  allowance 
of  children,  the  effect  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described. 

St  Eitts  does  not  impress  the  stranger 
otherwise  than  as  being  a  happy,  pros- 
perous-looking island.  Indeed,  but  for  the 
central  mass  of  hiUs,  not  gloriously  wooded 
to  their  summits  like  the  hills  in  the  other 
islands,  but  still  hills,  it  would  be  ahnost 
ugly.  litde  Nevis,  its  neighbour,  is  really 
more  attractive,  although  for  your  own 


sake  it  is  not  worth  while  saying  so  to  a 
St  Kitts  man. 

We  land  at  a  litde  old  jetty  which 
might  have  done  duty  in  Lord  Nelson's 
day,  pass  through  a  double  line  of  grin- 
ning, staring  blacks,  to  whom  the  arrival 
of  white  strangers  is  an  event,  go  through 
the  form  of  having  our  baggage  examined 
in  the  oddest  and  queerest  of  litde  custom 
houses,  and  make  for  our  '<  hotel"  There 
is  exacdy  double  the  number  of  "  hotels" 
in  Basseterre,  St  Elitts,  that  there  is  in 
the  other  smaller  West  Indian  Islands— 
namely,  two.  Out  of  the  West  Indies  they 
would  rank  as  fiith-rate  boarding-houses, 
but  they  are  locally  known  as  hotels,  and 
so  we  call  them.  We  were  tolerably 
familiar  by  now  with  that  great  drawback 
to  West  Indian  travel,  the  want  of  good 
accommodation,  and  did  not  expect  much. 
We  did  not  get  much.  At  our  selected 
hostelry,  kept  by  a  highly  respectable 
coloured  woman  owning  to  the  highly 
respectable  name  of  Mondesire,  we  were 
comfortably,  not  luxuriously  lodged,  plenti- 
fully regaled,  and  moderately  charged. 
The  sanitary  arrangements — ^well,they  were 
West  Indian,  and  so,  be  it  said  in  fairness, 
was  the  bath ;  and  for  more  than  dean  beds, 
a  good  bath,  and  decent  food  one  must 
not  ask  in  the  West  Indies.  And  so 
we  were  in  Basseterre,  the  capital  of  St 
Eitts;  in  the  days  of  the  old  French  and 
Spanish  wars  as  active,  and  bustling,  and 
rollicking  a  litde  place  as  there  was  in  a 
particularly  active,  bustling,  and  rollicking 
part  of  the  world.  We  had  often  wondered 
what  sort  of  a  town  it  was  as  we  read 
about  it  in  the  musty  pages  of  die  old 
"Gendeman's  Magazine."  We  had  of  course 
not  expected  to  find  it  much  more  than  a 
shadow  of  its  old  self,  but  we  were  not 
prepared  for  the  absolute  lifelessness  and 
decay  by  which  we  were  surrounded. 

The  streets  are  well  planned  on  the 
block  system,  but  the  houses  generally  are 
mean  and  decrepit,  and  are  oppressed  with 
that  air  of  neglect  and  decay  which  so  Im- 
pressed us  in  Kingston,  Jamaica.  But  for 
the  presence  of  ever-laughing  and  chattering 
Sambo  and  family,  Basseterre  could  hardly 
be  classed  amongst  the  lively  places  of  the 
earth,  for  there  is  litde  movement  in  die 
sad -coloured  streets,  and  nobody  ever 
seems  to  go  in  or  out  of  the  sepulchral 
vaults  which  are  called  stores.  StlU  there 
was  an  old-world  charm  about  Basseterre 
which  counterbalanced  its  dulness  and 
lifelessness,  and  we  soon  got  to  think 
even  that  the  intrusion  into  it  of  smart. 
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actiye,  metropolitan  life  would  spoil  the 
illaaion. 

There  is  a  square  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  with  an  atmosphere  of  solid  respecta- 
bility about  it  whicfh  whispers  of  good 
days  gone  by.  It  is  now  called  Pall  Mall 
Square,  but  in  the  days  of  the  old  sea-dogs 
it  was  known  as  The  Pasture.  Around  an 
enclosed  space,  planted  with  palms,  and 
mango-tree8,and  tamarinds^and  omameuted 
with  a  waterless  fountain,  are  gathered 
the  good  old  houses  of  Basseterre.  En- 
deutly  in  the  old  time  this  was  the  central 
pointy  of  the  town.  Bodney  and  his 
captains  no  doubt  knew  it  well,  and  we 
may  think  that  even  Nelson,  with  Mrs. 
Nisbet  from  Nevis  on  his  arm,  may  have 
sometimes  sauntered  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees.  At  any  rate  we  at  once  connected 
it  with  the  following  old-time  incident  as 
described  in  the  ''Gentleman's  Magazine" 
for  July,  1744.  "  We,"  that  is,  the  people 
of  St  Kitts,  *'  have  ten  privateers  already 
at  sea,  and  are  fitting  out  four  more ;  we 
flow  in  money,  a  division  being  lately  made 
between  one  or  two  privateers ;  each  man 
hftd  two  hundred  pounds.  A  man-of-war 
coming  down  from  Antigua,  sent  her 
barge  ashore  to  press  some  of  die  privateers' 
men,  which  amount  to  about  one  thousand 
in  number;  but  they  seized  the  barge  as 
soon  as  she  c&me  ashore,  and  having  with 
infinite  labour  got  her  into  the  middle  of 
the  town,  made  her  full  of  punch,  and 
were  very  merry  on  the  occasion." 

Shades  of  the  dead  1  what  a  stir  would 
be  made  in  quiet  old  Basseterre  today  if 
half-a-dozan  blue  -  jackets,  much  less  a 
thousand,  started  to  carouse  in  its  streets ! 

The  Court  House  looks  on  Pall  Mali 
Square.  There  is  only  one  other  British 
Qovemment  building  that  we  know  of  in 
the  world  which  presents  a  more  dejected 
and  lamentable  appearance,  and  that  is  the 
Court  House  at  Boseau,  Daminica.  There 
is  nothing  of  interest  inside  except  a 
mighty  beam  of  wood  still  sticking  in  the 
three  feet  thick  wall  as  it  was  hurled 
there  by  a  hurricane.  Next  to  the  Court 
House  is  a  quaint  old  family  residence,  noir 
occupied  as  a  fire  station.  Flankbg  it  is  a 
fine,  stone-fronted  mansion,  long  occupied 
by  the  old  island  family  of  Berridge,  and 
further  down,  but  not  facing  the  square, 
the  really  imposing  old  seat  of  the  Wood- 
leighs,  now  known  as  Spsncer  House. 

Elsewhere  in  the  town  there  is  little  to 
call  for  remark.  The  church,  standing  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire  of  1868,  is  large,  but  more  un- 


interesbing  than  the  generality  of  West 
Indian  churches,  which  are  usually  rich  m 
old-time  memorials  remarkable  for  thdr 
heraldic  embellishments,  and  the  quafait 
wordhig  which  makes  them  the^  pathetie 
records  of  a  grandeur  and  prosperity  which 
can  never  be  eclipsed,  if  ever  it  is  equalled 
again. 

The  island  of  St  Kitts  is  almost  entirely 
given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sngsr- 
cane ;  hence,  as  in  Barbadoes,  the  absence 
of  that  magnificent  forestry  which  ii  the 
distinctive  charm  of  West  Indian  sceneiy, 
gives  the  island  a  bare  and  naked  appear- 
ance, although  in  its  way  a  cane  piece  in 
the  full  glow  of  the  tropical  sun  Is  s 
beautiful  sight.  We  were  the  recipienti 
here,  as  elsewhere,  of  that  fine,  genidne 
West  Indian  hospitality  which  is  yet  much 
more  than  a  mere  tradition,  and  spent  the 
best  part  of  a  week  on  a  laree  sugar  estate 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  To  Uie 
stranger  the  life  is  pleasant  enough,  bat  it 
must  be  insufferably' dull  during  the  long 
months  of  the  year  when  nothing  is  doing. 
The  modem  planter,  however,  as  often  ai 
not,  gets  over  this  difficulty  by  spending 
half  his  year  at  home,  and  returning  for  the 
busy  season  when  the  crop  is  being  got  ia 

The  very  limited  society  is  pleasant 
enough ;  but,  from  our  metropolitan  pobt 
of  view,  a  yearning  must  sometimes  arise 
for  fresh  faces  and  fresh  topics  of  conver- 
sation, over  and  above  the  little  local 
gossip  and  the  all-absorbing  "  shop  "  aboat 
centrifugals,  and  vacaum  pans,  and  Deme- 
rara  crystals,  and  hogsheads.  Hence,  it 
may  be  imagined  with  what  delight  a  new 
arrival  is  healed,  and  how  a  new  player  is 
welcomed  to  tennis  grounds  upon  which 
people  are  accustomed  to  meet  who  knoir 
each  other's  play  as  well  as  they  knoir 
each  other's  faces. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War 
there  was  a  considerable  garrison  at  Sk 
Kitts,  as  at  all  the  West  Indian  Ishmds. 
For  sanitary  and  strategical  reasons,  a 
solitary  offshoot  from  the  Mount  Misery 
range,  known  as  Brimstone  Hill,  was  chosen 
as  the  head-quarters,  and  here  an  enormoos 
outlay  of  money  and  labour  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  series  of  fortifications  which 
won  for  St.  Kitts  the  title  of  the  West 
Indian  Gibraltar. 

A  visit  to  Brimstone  Hill  is  intensely 
interesting  and  not  a  little  saddening,  for 
when  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  the  forts 
with  their  barracks,  and  storehouses,  and 
magazuies  were  left  empty  and  deserted, 
and  have  remained  so  over  since. 
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An  eleven  mile  drive  along  the  coaat^  by 
a  road  fringed  with  Flamboyante — trees 
which,  like  the  Frangfpanni,  burst  forth 
first  into  leaf,  and  then,  after  every  leaf 
has  fallen,  into  masses  of  bright-tinted 
flowers  —  with  sand-box  trees,  white 
cedars,  and  an  occasional  cabbage  palm — 
stateliest  and  most  solitary  of  West  Indian 
trees — thickly  dotted  with  native  villages, 
about  the  squalid  huts  of  which  scores 
of  children  swarm,  brings  us  to  Sandy 
Point  town. 

It  is  hard  to  realise  nowadays  that  Sandy 
Point  was,  less  than  half  a  century  ago, 
a  gay,  bustling,  wicked  garrison  town. 
There  are  ririns  all  about  it  of  the  old 
military  buildings  and  offices,  remains  of 
sturdy  stone  edifices  built  to  defy  time  and 
climate,  many  of  them  with  considerable 
architectural  pretensions,  now  abandoned 
to  the  blacks,  who  find  that  the  big,  neatly 
hewn  stones  form  excellent  foundations 
i<xr  their  miserable  shanties,  and  make 
impenetrable  back-yard  walls.  At  Fort 
Charles,  built  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  and  still  retaining  some  of  its 
old  guns,  has  been  established  a  leper 
hospital — ^an  admirably  arranged  Institu- 
tion, under  the  untiring,  ceaseless  super- 
vision of  a  medical  officer  who  probably 
knows  the  military  history  of  the  world  in 
general,  and  of  St.  Eitts  in  particular,  as 
well  as  any  man  living.  Leprosy  is  a 
gruesome  object  for  contemplation,  but 
the  ttithusiaflm  of  a  professional  man  with 
his  work  at  heart  brooks  no  denial,  and 
W8  had  to  inspect  the  victims  of  this 
terriUe  nudady.  Only  one  thought  was 
troubling  the  mind  of  our  cicerone,  as 
he  took  us  from  the  male  to  the  female 
division,  and  from  the  latter  to  a  bastion 
oi  the  old  fort,  the  ground  of  which  was 
littered  with  huge,  ancient  pieces  of 
artiUeiy,  and  this  was  how  the  masses  of 
metal  were  to  be  got  out  of  the  way,  in 
order  that  a  further  extension  of  the 
hospital  might  be  commenced. 

From  the  Lazaretto  we  went  to  old 
Sandy  Point  Church,  whereat  the  garrison 
officers  and  their  ladies  attended  in  full 
state  in  the  ''good  old  times,"  and  to  the 
newly  built  hospital  beyond,  and  then  we 
struck  inland  to  explore  Brimstone  EUil. 

A  hot,  dusty  road,  running  through  cane 
pieces,  leads  us  to  the  base  of  the  hilL  A 
still  hotter  and  dustier  track  winds  up  the 
hill  itself.  Very  few  feet  tread  this  old 
military  way  now,  but  forty  years  ago  we 
can  imagine  how  Uvely  it  must  have  been 
with   the    constant   passage  of  red  and 


white  uniforms,  the  blare  of  bugles,  the 
crash  of  the  regimental  bands,  and  the 
ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of  the  heterogeneous 
human  tide  which  a  military  station  always 
attracts. 

We  pass  through  a  massive  gateway. 
No  smart  sentiy  challenges  us.  The  gate, 
long  robbed  of  paint,  hangs  on  a  sinele 
hinge,  and  luxuriant  creepers  are  gradually 
hiding  the  cannon-ball-topped  gate-posts 
from  si^ht  To  our  right,  amidst  a  veritable 
jungle,  is  a  magazine,  still  sturdy  and  fit 
for  use,  but  open  to  all  the  winds.  Up, 
up  goes  the  pathway,  ankle-deep  in  dnst^ 
strewed  with  fallen  boulders,  and  often  half 
hidden  in  bush.  More  magazines,  a  vast 
storehouse,  a  wall  witii  embrasures,  and 
under  the  waD,  overlooking  the  blue  sea, 
the  old  military  cemetery.  Such  stones  as 
remain  upright  are  almost  undecipherable, 
but  we  contrive  to  make  out  that  the 
majority  of  those  whose  memories  they 
record  died  quite  young  men,  and  the 
hideous  phantom,  Yellow  Jack,  strides 
before  us. 

Perfectly  quiet  and  peaceful  is  the  old 
burial-ground  now,  and  as  we  push  our 
way  through  the  dense  undergrowth  we 
find  it  hard  to  realise  that  the  masses  of 
building  rising  on  the  hillsides  above  us 
and  around  us  were  so  short  a  time  back 
the  homes  of  busy,  active  Ufa  Up  we  go, 
past  huge  tanks,  veritable  triumphs  of  the 
mason's  craft,  built  to  hold  millions  of 
gallons  of  water,  and  lio  well  fulfilling 
their  original  purpose  that  at  the  time  of 
our  visit — a  period  of  severe  drought  in 
the  island — the  owners  of  estates  on  the 
level  land  below  were  filling  daily  hogs- 
heads of  water  from  them.  Past  ravelins, 
and  bastions,  and  curtains,  and  demOanes, 
and  walls  of  prodigious  thickness,  covering 
every  salient  point  of  the  precipitous  hill- 
sides ;  some  standing  up  clean,  fresh,  and 
unbroken,  as  if  the  engineers  hiad  but  just 
left  them;  others  pushed  out  of  plumb 
and  undermined  by  the  vigorous  growth  of 
parasite  plants;  others  almost  completely 
hidden  from  sight  by  masses  of  hibiscus 
and  wild  guava  Sushes,  and  the  dark, 
heavy  foliage  of  the  mango.  We  pass 
under  stately  gateways  with  the  date  1794 
above  them,  with  huge  cannon  belonging  to 
G.  B.  guarding  their  bases,  on  to  what  was 
the  grand  parade-ground,  now  a  tangled 
wilderness  of  scrub;  through  magnificent 
series  of  lofty,  airy  quarters,  all  built  of 
good  stone,  and .  apparently  ready  for  im- 
mediate occupation;  then  out  on  to  the 
saluting   and    signal -point   at  the  very 
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Bommit,  where  we  creep  for  shade  into  an 
embrasure,  and  look  forth  on  the  seene  far 
below  and  far  around. 

There  is  not  a  sail  on  the  broad  blue 
expanse  of  sea.  Saba  and  Eostatins  rise 
oat  from  it  on  oar  right  hand,  whilst  on 
oar  left  the  peak  of  Nevis  pashes  its  head 
through  the  only  douds  in  the  sky.  There 
is  not  a  sound,  not  even  the  hum  of  an 
insect  or  the  chirp  of  a  bird ;  but  in  the 
old,  stirring  times  when  these  waters 
were  full  of  English,  and  French,  and 
Spanish  men-of-war,  and  swift  privateers, 
and  stately  merchantmen,  this  signal-station 
must  have  been  the  centoe  of  constant  ex- 
citement and  anxiety,  and  the  news  flashed 
from  it  more  than  once  bore  the  purpoit 
of  life  or  death  to  the  English  West 
Lidies. 

Our  cicerone,  a  negro,  tells  us  that  he 
can  well  remember  the  old  garrison  days, 
and  shakes  his  head  with  a  meaning 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  as  he  speaksi  It  must 
have  been  a  gay,  rollicking  life  according 
to  him,  and  the  officers  quartered  on 
Brimstone  Hill  seem  to  have  made  the 
▼ery  best  of  matters*  There  were  parties 
by  day  and  parties  by  night  There  were 
dances  in  Sandy  Point,  to  attend  which 
the  fair  Creoles  thought  nothing  of  riding 
a  dozen  miles,  or  of  even  coming  over  from 
Nevis.  The  subalterns  were  wild  young 
fellows,  too,  and  die  stories  he  told  of  their 
midnight  exploits  at  Basseterre  and  Sandy 
Point,  of  their  buggy  races,  their  steeple- 
chases over  the  mUs,  and  their  harum- 
scarum  frolics,  only  seemed  to  accentuate 
the  silence  and  desolation  around  w^ 

But  a  new  era  is  dawning  for  St.  Kitts, 
as  for  the  other  West  Lidian  Islands,  and 
the  alert  acuteness  of  Sir  Graham  Briggs 
is  hastening  it  on.  Although  during  our 
stay  we  noted  that  almost  every  article  of 
food  was  imported,  the  rich  soil  of  the 
island  is  capable  of  being  made  to  yield 
anything  in  the  way  of  vegetables,  whilst 
in  the  possession  of  good  pasturage,  St. 
Kitts  and  Nevis  stand  almost  alone  amongst 
the  smaller  islands. 

One  or  two  St.  Kitts  institutions 
deserve  a  brief  notice,  and  we  have  done. 
The  local  paper,  •'  St.  Kitts  Daily  Express, 
a  Periodical  for  the  Homes  of  the  People," 
is,  we  should  imagine,  the  smallest  news- 
paper in  the  world.  Only  one  side  is 
prkited,  and  of  this  two  columns  are 
occupied  by  advertisements,  and  the  third 
by  fordgn  telegrams  and  the  market 
reports. 

The  telephone,  one  of  Sir  Graham's  in- 


novations, is  a  far  more  popular  institution 
than  the  Periodical  for  the  Homes  of  the 
People.    As  St  Kitts  youn^  ladies  find  it 

Ketty  hard  work  to  kill  tune,  they  hold 
Dg  conversations  by  telephone,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  mounting  a  pony 
or  having  the  buggy  put  to  in  order  to 
reach  the  nearest  friend,  who  may  be  miles 
away.  Strange  to  say,  although  there  b  a 
telephone,  there  is  no  telegraph  in  the 
island. 

There  is,  <*mirabile  dictul"  no  dub  at 
St  Kitts,  but  at  <*  The  Booms,"  die  upper 
floor  of  a  house,  the  stranger  may  read  such 
newspapers  as  have  not  ^en  ca^ed  away 
to  lone  plantation  homes,  and  play 
billiards.  No  drink  is  sold  on  the 
premises. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  next  day  was  all  bustle  and  excite- 
ment Miss  Smith  had  not  a  moment  to 
herself  till  five  o'clock,  when,  every  do- 
mestic detaU  finished,  Mrs.  Dawe  and  the 
girls  went  to  change  the  old  dresses  tiiey 
had  worn  all  day,  for  smarter  toilettes,  in 
which  to  receive  the  Bishop,  whom  Mr. 
Dawe  had  gone  to  the  station  to  meet 
A  little  later,  a  thrill  of  excitement  once 
more  ran  through  the  house  as  the  Bishop 
arrived.  Then  it  settled  down  to  after- 
noon tea  in  the  drawing-room,  presided 
over  by  Minnie,  in  die  prettiest  of  morn- 
ing frocks,  with  smiles  on  her  face^  9sA 
the  bitterest  of  disappointments  at  her 
heart.  The  Bishop's  chaplain,  the  Bev. 
Bertram  Anson,  had  not  come.  He  hid 
been  suddenly  taken  ill  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  his  place  hastQy  filled  by  a 
substitute — a  middle-aged  clergyman  with 
spectacles  who,  before  he  had  been  ten 
minutes  in  the  drawing-room,  alluded  to 
his  wife  and  six  children.  Poor  Minnie ! 
She  could  have  wept,  had  not  she  been 
obliged  to  smile.  She  and  the  Bev. 
Berteam  Anson  had  met  on  two  previous 
occasions,  and  had  become  such  good 
friends,  that  she  had  hoped  every£ing 
from  this  brief  sojourn  under  her  father's 
roof. 

After  tea  and  a  saunter  in  the  garden, 
they  retired  to  their  respective  olmnbers 
to  dress  for  dinner.    Mr.  James  Brown's 
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appearance,  when  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room  before  dinner,  created  maoh  aston- 
iahment.  He  looked  remarkaUy  well  It 
leemed  that  he  had  a  dreuHiait  after  all 
— of  the  neweet  oat,  too— and  it  fitted 
him  perfectly.  Owen  actnally  fonnd  him 
good-looking,  under  this  new  aspect,  and 
spoke  quite  prettily  to  him,  before  the 
goeeti  arrived, 

"How  nice  yon  look,  Jameel  Why 
don't  yoa  always  dress  decently  t  Ton 
only  want  a  battonhola  Let  me  pin  in 
this  carnation  for  yon." 

"What  nonsense  1"  exclaimed  her 
mother,  sharply,  she  being  well  acquainted 
with  Gwen's  rather  impressionable  nature^ 
*' James  can  put  it  in  himsel£  Here  is 
the  Bishop,"  as  the  door  opened. 

The  other  guests  began  to  arrive.  Mr. 
James  Brown,  to  whom  had  been  given 
the  plainest  and  least  important  guest, 
was,  to  the  relief  of  his  relations,  very 
quiet ;  and  whether  owing  to  his  subdued 
tones,  or  the  fact  that  he  made  some  effort 
toreduceit,  the  Yankee  twang  was  scarcely 
noticeable^ 

In  the  general  buzz  of  conversatbn 
round  the  dinner-table,  his  voice  was  en- 
tirely lost,  and  as  Miss  Grainger  was  a 
totally  insignificant  person  in  Mrs.  Dawe's 
eye8---she  only  being  asked  for  the  sake 
of  the  connection  with  whom  she  was 
staying — ^that  good  lady  was  not  the  least 
uneasy  when  she  saw  her  in  earnest  and 
animated  conversation  with  her  scapegrace 
nephew. 

The  dinner  was  a  great  success,  every 
dish  under  Miss  Snath's  clever  hands 
being  the  pcurfection  of  cookery.  The 
taUe  decorations,  too,  under  the  same 
dainty  touch,  were  a  marvel  of  grace  and 
beau^.  She  had  insisted  upon  having 
the  entire  arrangement,  much  to  Mrs. 
Dawe's  annoyance,  who  did  not  consider 
that  a  lady-help  could  possibly  know  what 
was  the  most  fitting  manner  of  decorating 
a  table  for  an  important  dinner  party. 

But  as  that  young  lady  showed  plainly 
that,  unless  she  did  all,  she  would  do  no- 
thing, Mrs.  Dawe,  once  more  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  << tyranny"  of  "common, 
vt^ar  persons,"  submitted. 

!nie  result  was  exquisite  to  all;  yes, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mrs. 
Dawe,  who  preferred  more  gaudy  colour- 
ing. Pale  pink  flowers  mingled  with 
w&te,  veiled  or  fringed  with  the  delicate 
green  fronds  of  maiden-hair,  were  scattered 
down  the  table.  Every  piece  of  silver — 
and  the  Dawes  had  a  good  deal — ^that 


could  be  utilised  to  hold  the  flowers,  much 
to  Mrs.  Dawe's  dismay,  had  been  pressed 
into  the  service,  and  a  variety  of  other 
innovations,  such  as  she  had  never  seen  in 
her  life,  had  been  introduced.  She  would 
never  have  yielded  to  Miss  Smith's  judge- 
ment in  such  matters,  had  she  not  been 
genuinely  in  awe  of  that  young  lady's 
quiet  determination.  But  her  spirits  rose 
as  she  heard  the  various  comments  made 
on  the  table.  The  Bishop  took  the  inno- 
vations as  such  a  matter  of  course,  that  she 
began  to  lose  her  uneasiness,  and  believe 
that  Miss  Smith  had  picked  up  the  ideas 
from  some  fashion  paper,  or  from  hearsay ; 
and  when  the  Bishop  happened  to  remark 
that  he  had  seen  some  similar  arrange- 
ment of  flowers  at  a  certain  noble  loid's 
place,  only  that  the  tone  of  colour  had  not 
been  half  so  perfect  as  here,  she  fdt 
proudly  satisfied. 

"  Tou  must  have  a  perfect  artist  in  your 
gardener,"  he  said.  '<I  always  tell  my 
wife  that  our  table  is  enough  to  take  a 
man's  appetite  away.  Our  man  has  no 
more  taste  than  a  clodhopper,  though  he 
grows  peaches  and  gn4>es  to  perfection." 

**  Oh,  we  don't  leave  the  decorations  to 
the  gardeners,"  she  replied,  with  a  calm 
smile.  <'I  think  a  lady's  touch  and 
fancy,  are  so  infinitely  superior  to  the 
beet." 

<<  Ah,  it's  the  young  ladies,  is  it  f  "  peer- 
ing with  kindly,  short^hted  eyes  at 
Minnie.  *^  I  might  have  guessed  that  fairy 
decorations  were  only  made  by  fairy  fingers. 
I  congratulate  you,  Mhm  Dawe.  I  wish 
my  wife  and  I  had  such  dahity  hands  to 
help  us." 

Minnie  smiled,  though  she  flushed 
faintiy,  as  if  even  her  elastic  conscience 
reproached  her  for  taking  the  credit  of 
another's  work  to  hersell 

There  happened  to  be  a  slight  pause  at 
that  moment  in  the  buzz  of  Uughter  and 
conversation,  and  the  Bishop's  speech  was 
heard  distinctiy.  Everybody,  admiring  the 
flowers  anew,  glanced  at  Minnie,  who  sat 
smilingly  accepting  the  compliment. 

*<Tes;  I  reckon  we're  doin'  a  mighty 
good  business  in  our  stores.  There  aren't 
many  that  can  beat  us  Chicago  way,  and 
if  your  brother  thinks  of  comin'  West|  I'll 
do  him  a  good  turn,  and  get  him  fixed  in 
some  way,  if  he  likes.  That  is  if  he  dont 
mind  b^^in'  pretty  low  down  at  first 
I  ran  errands,  and  kept  a  watch  on  the 
customers— mighty  light-fingered  they  are 
sometimes — when  I  was  first  taken  in.  But 
I  held  on ;  an'  now " 
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*'  What  did  you  think  of  the  Academy 
this  year)" 

Bat  Mm.  Dawe's  f eeble,  desperate  e£fort 
to  fling  herself  into  the  yawning  gulf  of 
family  disgrace,  was  not  noticed  by  the 
Bishop,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  table, 
was  looking  in  the  direction  from  which 
came  the  load  Yankee  drawl,  which  had 
broken  in  on  the  fatal  paose.  Mr.  James 
Brown,  looking  blissfolly  anconsdoas  of 
the  sensation  he  was  making,  was  ad- 
dressing the  lady  he  had  taken  down. 

<■  There's  nothing  like  the  pig  line.  Not 
that  they  stick  in  oar  store  entirely  to 
that.    The  bosses  are  too  knowing." 

"  Will  yoa  not  try  that  entr6e  1 " 

Mr&  Dawe's  voice,  raised  into  a  piteoos 
wail,  reached  the  Bishop's  ears  at  last ;  and 
he  tamed  hastily  to  help  himself  to  the 
entree,  which  was  being  held  to  him.  A 
second  later  eyerybody  was  talking  again, 
doing  his  or  her  best  to  drown  the  sing- 
song drawling  voice,  feeling  instinctively 
that  it  was  a  distarbing  element  in  the 
family  peace. 

Perhaps  Mr.  James  Brown  felt  that  he 
had  made  himself  rather  too  conspicaoas, 
for  he  sabsided  again,  and  the  rest  of  the 
dinner  passed  withoat  a  hitch. 

Bat  the  anger  and  mortification  of  the 
Dawes  were  withoat  measure. 

"I  told  yoa  he  would  disgrace  as," 
whispered  Minnie  f  arioasly  to  her  mother, 
as  the  women  scattered  aboat  the  drawing- 
room.  "Why  didn't  yoa  tarn  him  oat  at 
first!" 

"I  wish  to  goodness  I  hadl  And  to 
think  of  him  sitting  there  now,  withoat 
the  check  of  women's  society  1  Heaven 
only  knows  what  he  will  say.  Toar  father 
is  sach  a  coward.  He'll  never  dare  stop 
him." 

"Hell  get  talking  to  the  Bishop.  There's 
no  bound  to  his  impertinence,"  exclaimed 
Minnie  again. 

"It's  all  your  own  fault,"  said  Owen, 
passing  with  the  album  which  she  was 
going  to  show  to  some  of  their  guests. 
"  He  did  it  out  of  spite,  I  am  sure,  because 
you  took  all  the  credit  of  the  .flowers 
to  yourself,  instead  of  saying  that  Miss 
Smith  did  them.  I  am  certain  he  did." 
She  passed  on,  leaving  Minnie  aghast  at 
this  new  meaning  given  to  her  cousin's 
conduct. 

Matters  only  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
as  far  as  the  Dawes  were  Concerned.  The 
rest  of  the  guests  seemed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves very  much.  Particularly  the  Bishop. 
To  the  dismay  of  Mrs.  Dawe  and  her 


daughters,  he  entered  the  drawing-room  a 
little  later  with  Mr.  James  Brown  him- 
self, and,  what  was  more,  was  laughing 
heartily  at  some  little  story  that  objec- 
tionable young  man  had  just  told  him. 
Mr.  Dawe  looked  sulkily  pompous,  and 
Mrs.  Dawe  heard  from  him  the  fact  that 
her  suspicions  had  been  realised.  Mr. 
James  Brown  had  deliberately  addressed 
the  Bishop  after  the  ladies  had  withdrawn, 
and  had  not  only  monopolised  his  attention^ 
but  with  his  stories,  his  descriptions  of 
the  "  low  "  life  out  West,  had  firained  the 
hearing  of  all  the  table.  Mr.  Dawe,  who 
liked  to  shine  at  his  own  table,  was  full 
of  disgust  His  pompous  reflections  had 
been  lost  in  the  roars  of  laughter,  excited 
by  some  of  Mr.  James  Brown's  experiences. 
The  cidminating  stroke  had  been  made 
when  the  Bishop  had  said  to  him,  as  they 
rose  from  the  table : 

"Beally,  Dawe,  your  nephew  is  an 
acquisition ;  he's  the  most  amusing  young 
fellow  I  have  met  for  a  long  time." 

And  it  actually  seemed  as  if  he  had 
meant  no  empty  compliment.  Two  or 
three  times  in  the  coursa  of  the  evening 
he  was  seen  conversing,  and  always  with 
an  expression  of  the  deepest  interest^  with 
that  vulgar  young  man.  And  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  the  lady  guests  seemed 
as  much  misled  by  him  as  the  men,  and 
pronounced  him  delightfol. 

The  next  morning,  as  Miss  Smith,  who 
was  quite  as  anxious  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  Bishop  and  his  chaplain,  as 
were  the  Dawes  to  conceal  her,  was  just 
coming  out  of  the  dining-room,  where  she 
had  been  to  put  a  bowl  of  fresh  roses  on 
the  breakfast-table,  when  she  came  face  to 
face  with  the  chaplain.  It  was  still  a  little 
before  breakfast  time,  and  she  had  not  ex- 
pected any  one  to  be  down  yet  For  a 
second  the  stout,  elderly  man  and  the 
slim,  dainty  girl  stared  at  each  other  with 
about  the  same  expression  of  helpless  con- 
sternation and  astonishment  Miss  Smith 
had  not  heard  of  the  change  in  the  chap- 
lains. 

«'  Miss  Oarr  1 " 

"Hushl"  with  a  quick  gesture,  "not 
that  1  I  am  <  Miss  Smith'; "  then,  in  an- 
swer to  the  look  on  his  face,  *'  You  won't 
expose  me,  will  you  f "  with  a  pretty,  plead- 
ing, though  sightly  nervous  smile.  "I 
will  explain,"  she  checked  herself  abruptly, 
as  a  sound  behind  her  made  her  glance 
round.  Minnie  Dawe  stood  in  tiie  door- 
way behind  her.  She  had  entered  from 
the  garden  through  the  French  window  of 
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the  dining-TOom,  and  had  oome  ap  jast  in 
time  to  hear. 

Miss  Smith  erimsoned  to  the  tips  of  her 
ears,  then  went  yery  pale,  and  with  a 
qnidc  look  into  Mr.  Bcdlamy's  perplexed 
face,  she  moved  away  withoat  another 
word.  Bat  that  look  from  those  long- 
lashed  eyes  went  deep  into  the  worthy 
man's  hearty  and  set  every  nerve  in  his 
kindly  being  thrilling,  as  he  looked  after 

"Have  yon  ever  met  Miss  Smith  before  f ' 

He  tamed  with  a  start 

lifiss  Daws  was  watching  him,  her  face 
fall  of  sospicion  and  cariosity. 

"  Miss — I "  he  stammered,  the  ex- 
pression on  Miss  Dawe's  face  completing 
his  distarbance. 

'<  7es."  Tlnn  her  irritation  at  his  pre- 
sence in  the  place  of  the  admired  chaplain 
goaded  her  into  ill-bred  blantness.  **  Yoa 
called  her  Miss  Osrr.  What  did  yoa  do 
that  fort"  looking  at  him  with  angry 
cariosity. 

*'I  thoaght  —  yes  —  I  have  met  her 
before,"  stammered  the  helpless  chaplain, 
who,  between  tiiat  glance  from  the  brown 
eyes,  and  the  sospidous  scorn  of  these 
blae  ones,  felt  anything  bat  happy.  **  She 
— is  she  staying  here  t  ** 

"  Staying  here,  yes,  in  a  way,"  a  slight 
carve  of  the  pretty  lip.  ''  She  is  oar  lady- 
help." 

•*Yourlady.helpl    Yoar "he stared 

in  speechless  blankness. 

"Yes,"  angrily,  all  her  vague  sas- 
picions  springing  into  active  distrost. 
«  What  do  yoa  know  of  her  t " 

"  Nothing  in  particular,  at  least — "  he 
stopped,  evidently  much  disturbed. 

**  She's  not  what  she  seems/'  quickly ; 
"  I  said  80  all  alone.  I  am  sure  there  is 
something  in  the  background,  l^ow  you 
can't  deny  it,  Mr.  Bellamy." 

He  pa«ed  his  hand  through  his  sandy 
locb  in  perplexity.  He  could  not  deny 
it. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  her  I " 

^'Beally,  Miss  Dawe,  I  would  rather 
not  say,"  with  quiet  dignity^  as  that  parting 
appeal  from  the  brown  eyes  touched  him 
again  and  gave  him  back  his  self-posses- 
sion. 

"But  you  mutt/'  with  angry  ill-breed- 
ing; "  she  is  under  our  roof,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  know  anything  you  have  to 
8ay  aVsot  her." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  it 
is  the  very  last  place  I  should  have  ex- 
pected to  meet  Misi — Smith  in  t "  turning  I 


away  with  a  feeling  of  deep  relief  to  greet 
the  Bishop,  who  at  that  moment  came 
downstairs. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  breakfast. 
Miss  Saiith  was  out  in  the  kitchen-garden 
gathering  scarlet-runners  for  luncheon, 
Thomas's  services  being  needed  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  in  the  house.  It  was 
a  glorious  summer  morning.  There  was 
the  whirr  of  wings  in  the  hot  sunlight, 
the  mudcal  monotone  of  insect  life,  above, 
below,  around.  The  air  was  fragrant  with 
the  perfume  of  thyme  and  old-world 
flowers,  which  die  new  world  has  rele- 
gated to  its  kitchen-gardens. 

Miss  Smith  stood  among  the  beans,  her 
basket  on  her  arm,  pulling  at  the  scarlet- 
runners.  Under  the  big  shady  hat  the 
straight  brows  were  puckered,  and  the 
mouth  drooped  a  little,  either  from  weari- 
ness or  worry. 

Mr.  James  Brown,  who  was  standing 
among  the  raspberry-budies  at  the  other 
side  of  the  path,  noted  all  this.  The  tall 
bushes  almost  hid  him  from  view,  and  she 
had  been  too  preoccupied  as  she  came 
down  the  path,  to  notice  him. 

"  Good  morning.  Miss  Smith." 

She  started  violently,  so  violently 
that  the  basket  fell  from  her  hands, 
and  she  looked  so  frightened  as  she 
tamed  to  face  him  that  even  that  young 
man's  well-balanced  mind  was  astonished. 
He  stepped  out  of  the  raspberry-bushes  on 
to  the  path. 

"  I  always  seem  to  have  the  ill-luck  to 
frighten  you,"  he  said. 

"  Oh  1  It  doesn't  matter  1 "  recovering 
hersel£  <<  But  I  wasn't  thinking  of  you— 
at  the  moment" 

"No — ^I  don't  suppose  you  were,"  in  a 
sad  tone.  "However,"  more  briskly, 
"  I'm  jast  as  glad  that  you  weren't — under 
the  circumstances." 

"Why I"  involuntarily. 

"  Because  you  looked  as  if  the  subject 
of  your  thoughts  was  more  than  objection- 
able." 

She  flushed,  bit  her  lip,  then  laughed  as 
she  caught  the  glint  in  lus  eyes. 

'*You  won't  tell  me  who  it  was)"  he 
suggested,  insinuatingly. 

"  No,"  shortly,  stooping  to  pick  up  the 
basket  But  he  lifted  it  deftly  out  of 
reach  of  her  fingers.  She  had  never  been 
treated  in  this  cool,  masterful  faahion  by 
a  man  before,  and  her  whole  being  rose 
in  revolt  against  him.  She  made  a 
haughty  eflort  to  recapture  her  basket. 
Then  collapsed  from  sheer  helplessness. 
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If  he  would  only  let  go  of  the  handle. 
Bat  he  held  it  as  placidly  as  if  no  fire  had 
flashed  from  the  prond  brown  ejes.  For 
very  dignity's  sake,  she  could  not  drag  it 
away  from  him. 

"There  is  an  artless  and  peaceful 
amusement  to  be  found  in  gathering  beans 
for  a  Bishop's  loncheon,"  drawled  ont  Mr. 
James  Brown  in  his  most  nasal  twang. 
"It  suits  a  man's  soul  and  his  constitution, 
and  makes  him  feel  like  a  boy  again,  going 
round  under  his  neighbour's  apple-trees, 
wishin'  that  the  rosiest-cheeked  were  his, 
and  calculatin'  how  they  might  be  without 
drawin'  too  much  attention  to  his  own  in- 
significant person,*'  pulling  the  beans  with 
the  most  supreme  unconsciousness  of,  or 
indifference  to,  the  haughty  poise  of  the 
slim  girl-figure  by  his  side. 

Indifference  or  unconsciousness  had  its 
effect,  and  changed  the  disdainful  silence 
which  felt  that  it  was  quite  thrown  away 
on  this  hopelessly  irrepressible  young  man, 
into  spiteful  attack. 

"Will  you  please  tell  me,  Mr.  Brown, 
how  it  is  that  sometimes  your  American 
accent  is  so  particularly  pronounced,"  in  a 
tone  that  meant  "unpleasant,"  "and  at 
others,  is  scarcely  noticeable  9  " 

"So  you've  noticed  that,"  turning  quickly 
on  her,  a  gleam  of  triumph  in  his  face,  and 
speaking  without  the  faintest  accent 

"Any  one  could  see  it,"  she  retorted, 
sharply,  colouring  with  disconcerted  vexa- 
tion before  the  pleased  triumph  in  his  face. 
She  was  annoyed  at  having  let  him  see 
that  she  had  noticed  anything  about  him. 
'*I  don't  know  why  you  should  pretend 

to  be  what  you  are  not,  unless "  she 

stopped,  too  proud  to  descend  into  a  taunt. 

"I  only  do  it  to  annoy  my  relations. 
That's  what  you  meant ;  you  needn't  deny 
it,"  calmly.  "  Perhaps  you  are  right  But 
sometimes  it  is  convenient  to  appear  what 
we  aren't,  you  know,"  with  a  gravity  which 
seemed  a  mockery. 

She  flashed  an  angry,  suspicious  look  at 
him,  then  something  in  his  steady  eyes 
seemed  to  abash  her.  The  angry  words 
died  on  her  lips,  her  eyes  drooped. 

For  a  moment  she  stood,  like  a  shy 
schoolgirl,  framed   by  a   background  of 


scarlet  and  green  bean  flower  and  creeper, 
the  summer  sunlight  falling  about  ber. 
There  seemed  to  be  something  pecnliirly 
attractive  about  her,  under  this  new  sspeet^ 
judging  from  his  expression. 

But  as  she  looked  up,  it  vanished,  and 
he  began  to  pick  some  more  beans. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  make  haite,' 
he  said,  "or  we  shall  be  late  with  'the 
Bishop's '  luncheon." 

"I  really  wish  you  would  go  away," 
she  said,  laughing,  in  spite  of  bersd^  at 
the  ludicrous  cahnness  with  which  he  took 
on  himself  a  share  in  the  preparation  of 
that  worthy  individual's  meal,  "you  hm 
hindered  me  enough  already." 

"  Then  I'll  pick  to  make  up  lost  time; 
you  can  pick  too,  you  know,  it  you  like," 
with  cheerful  condescension.  "Onlyyoa 
had  better  keep  near  me,  because  of  the 
basket,"  as,  with  a  petulant  turn  of  the  head, 
she  walked  away  from  him  down  tie  hem 
row. 

He  followed  her,  and  they  picked  away 
in  silence  for  a  few  moments. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  sadly,  breakhg  the 
silence,  "that  we  have  picked  nearly 
enough  beans  for  that  old — I  beg  hii 
pardon,  he's  a  jolly  old  boy — the  Kahop,! 
mean.  I  know  he'd  be  sorry  for  ui,  if  he 
only  knew  how  often  we  have  heard  of  Urn 
this  week." 

"I  think  we  have  enough,"  she  eud, 
feeling  the  utter  absurdity  of  toying  to  be 
angry  with  this  moat  unprovokable  young 
man.  "I  am  sure  it  is  very  good  of  yon  to 
help — Martha  like  this.  She  has  so  moeh 
to  do  this  morning." 

His  face  fell.  The  malicious  pause  befon 
the  word  "  Martha  "  was  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible.  He  glanced  at  tbe 
piquant  face  which  met  his  gaze  witk 
the  gravest  simplicity.  Then  the  shadow 
passed. 

"  She's  such  a  good  girl,"  he  said,  with 
cheerful  good-nature.  "  It's  quite  a  pki- 
sure  to  help  her  a  littla" 

The  answer  was  so  totally  unexpected, 
that  Miss  SmiOi  bit  her  lip.  Then  the 
pique  vanished,  and  she  broke  into  gennbe 
laughter,  and  they  carried  the  basket  back 
to  the  house,  the  best  of  friends. 
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CHAPTER  XXHL 

A  FEW  hotira  after  Mias  Tyrrell'i  appear- 
ance in  her  brother's  atady,  there  was 
nothing  of  which  John  Tyrrell  was  more 
eonyinced  than  that  he  owed  her  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  her  most  timely  arrival  A 
few  minutes  later,  he  told  himself,  and  he 
would  have  thrown  away  the  self-restraint 
of  two  years,  he  would  have  deprived  him- 
self of  all  he  had  diplomatised  during  the 
last  two  months  to  effect,  he  would  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  what 
he  knew  to  be  in  reality  one  of  the  great 
obstacles  in  his  way,  Selma's  feeling  for 
him  as  an  old  friend ;  he  would  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  opportunity,  by  her 
beanty  and  gentleness,  like  a  mere  boy. 
The  knowledge  gave  a  shock  to  his  seU- 
respect,  to  his  rdiance  on  hb  own  judge- 
ment, which  caused  him  to  pull  himself  up 
shsjrply,  and  mature  his  plans  with  a 
dellbekte  coolness  and  self-repression, 
intensified  by  the  touch  of  self-contempt 
with  which  he  did  it.  The  air  was 
already  fidl  of  reports  about  himself  and 
Selma,  and  some  of  these  reports,  it  seemed 
to  him,  must  inevitably  come  to  her  ears 
before  long;  but  he  renewed  his  deter- 
mbiation  to  give  her  time  to  get  thoroughly 
used  to  them;  possibly,  he  thought,  by 
die  end  of  the  season  she  might  even  have 
come  to  the  pobit  of  wondering  why  he 
did  not  propose  if  every  one  was  ezpeetine 
him  to  do  so ;  in  any  case,  when  she  should 


have  arrived  at  the  point  of  looking  upon 
his  doing  so  as  a  matter  of  probability,  her 
present  affectionate  gratitude  to  him  would 
bacome  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance.  He 
would  wait  until  the  end  of  the  season,  he 
resolved,  and  then  he  would  speak. 

The  rash  of  the  season  grew  fast  and 
furious  as  May  gave  place  to  Jane,  the  long 
days  and  abort  nights — an  arrangement  of 
nature  tranaposed  by  aociety — went  by  in 
an  inceaaant  round  of  gaiety,  and  among  all 
the  fluctuating  objecta  of  aociety'a  intereat, 
there  were  two  aubjecta  of  goaaip  which 
never  flagged.  One  waa  Mias  Tyrrell's 
marriage  with  Lord  EUingham,  which  was 
to  take  place  in  the  first  week  of  July ;  the 
other,  infinitely  more  interesting,  as  leaving 
room  for  unlimited  conjecture,  was  the 
expected  engagement  of  Miaa  Malet  and 
Mr.  Tjrrell.  In  one  reapect  only,  so  far, 
were  Tyrreira  calculationa  at  fault  There 
was  perhaps  only  one  person  in  the  London 
world  who  was  utterly  innocent  and 
ignorant  as  to  any  such  report,  and  that 
person  was  Salma  herself. 

Selma  was  not  standing  either  the 
fatigues  or  the  admiration  of  the  present 
season  so  well  as  she  had  stood  them 
during  the  two  last  She  was  rather 
harder  and  more  reckless  in  manner,  and 
she  was  thinner;  but  it  was  said  that 
she  waa  more  baautiful  than  ever  for  the 
little  fluah  which  waa  now  ao  often  in  her 
cheeks. 

The  first  week  of  July  came  with  sun- 
shine such  as  is  not  often  seen  in  London, 
bringing  not  only  Miss  Tjrrell's  wedding- 
day,  but  also  an  event  which  Helen  con- 
sidered infinitely  more  important  than  any 
number  of  fashionable  marriages.  Hum- 
phrey's pictura  of  *' Imogen"  had  mora 
than  justified  the  prophecies  as  to  its  being 
the  picture  of  the  year ;  it  had  made  such 
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a  aansation  m  no  pictora,  not  reljing  for 
its  Buccess  on  the  popularity  or  cheap 
sentiment  of  its  subject^  had  addeyed  for 
many  years.  It  was  well  understood  in 
the  art  world  that  it  was  not  the  temporary 
sensation  cf  a  season,  a  popular  craze  which 
would  die  away,  to  be  succeeded  by  some- 
thing different^  but  the  la&ting  mark  made 
by  a  true  &rtL»t  on  his  time,  and  when,  in 
the  spring,  a  vacancy  occurred  among  the 
Boyal  Academicians,  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  among  the  Associates  that  Hum- 
phrey Ournish  was  the  man  to  fill  it. 

The  election  took  place  rather  later  in 
the  summer  than  usual — on  the  first  of 
July-^r-and  on  the  following  morning  Selma, 
downstairs  about  eleven  o'clock, 
the  studio  door,  and  found  Hum- 
ey  thtf  e  alone. 

''  May  I  cdme  in,  Humphrey  1 ''  she  said, 
with  a  pretty  touch  in  her  voice  that  was 
half-patronage,  half-deference.  *'I  want 
to  congratulate  the  new  B.A." 

Humphrey  turned  to  her,  brush  in  hand, 
with  a  smile  of  invitatioa 

«<Oome  in  by  all  means,  Selma,"  he 
answered.  '^  I  don't  see  you  here  often, 
now." 

"  No,"  sha  assented,  with  a  little  sigh 
as  of  a  victim  to  circumstances,  as  she 
came  up  to  look  at  the  work  he  was  doing. 
"  I'm  so  busy,  Humphrey." 

He  studied  her  face  for  a  moment  with- 
out speaking.  She  was  looking  better 
that  morning  than  she  had  been  doing 
lately — ^less  feverish  and  over-exdted — but 
perhaps  for  that  very  reason  the  rather 
hard  and  imperious  expression,  which  now 
underlay  with  always  increasing  distinct- 
ness idl  the  transient  phases  which  passed 
across  her  face,  was  more  than  usually 
apparent  in  spite  of  her  smile. 

*'  As  you  sayi"  said  Humphrey,  quietly, 
'•you  are  very  busy  1" 

'•  It's  a  regular  treadmill,"  she  said,  with 
a  b'ght  laugh.  "I  shall  retire  for  the 
season  after  Miss  Tyrrell's  wedding  to- 
morrowy  I  think.  There  is  not  much  more 
to  come,  and  I  think  Fve  done  my  duty. 
Thank  goodness  I  shall  have  no  more 
work  at  the  theatre  af ber  to-morrow  night." 
The  next  night  was  to  be  the  last  of 
Tjrrell's  season.  '*  But  this  is  not  saying 
what  I  came  to  say,"  she  went  on  again, 
with  thatilittle  touch  of  patronage  which 
a  vainer,  man  than  Humphrey  could  not 
have  resented,  it  was  so  pretty  and  uncon- 
scious. "Ton  are  really  elected,  Hum- 
j^urey  I  I  am  so  delighted." 
.<<  ThankB,":answeced  Humphrey,  simply. 


"  I  met  your  president  the  other  night,'' 
she  said,  "  and  1  told  him  that  if  he  re. 
signed  his  own  position  to  you  it  would 
be  an  entirely  insufficient  reward  for  the 
trouble  I  gave  you  over  the  sittings  for 
'Imogen.'  I  hope  you  will  bury  my 
shoitoomings  in  oblivion,  under  ti^e  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  nice,  Humphiev," 
she  added,  turning  to  the  canvas  by  whidi 
they  were  still  standing.  '<  What  are  yoa 
going;  to  do  with  it  f " 

Almost  for  the  first  time  Humphrey 
tacitly  declined  to  discuss  his  work  with 
her. 

<'  It's  only  a  beginning,"  he  said,  liftbg 
it  from  the  easel  as  he  spoke,  "  I  shall  not 
work  at  it  any  more  this  morning." 

"It  looks  pretty,"  responded  Sehni, 
turning  carelessly  and  uncomprehendingly 
away.  "  Where  is  Helen,  Humphrey!  I 
want  to  talk  to  her  before  I  ffo  out." 

All  the  world  was  going  &at  afternoon 
to  a  large  garden  par^ — one  of  the  regu- 
lar events  of  the  season,  and  touchinsly 
alluded  to  by  Miss  Tyrrell  on  this  occa»>n 
as  her  last  appearance.  The  interest  at- 
tached to  the  relation  between  Selzna  and 
Tyrrell  in  the  eyes  of  society  had  hdight- 
ened  as  time  added  a  touch  of  mystervto 
them,  and  every  large  party  was  spiced  by 
the  excitement  of  watching  their  proceed- 
ings. Tliis  particular  garaen  party,  the 
gtfden  being  very  large  and  rambling^  had 
a  reputation  for  advancing  such  affairs  con-* 
siderably,  and  public  hope  and  anticipatton 
had  been  concentrated  upon  it  accordingly 
for  some  time  past 

"Everybody  will  be  here  of  course," 
sighed  Miss  Tyrrell,  plaintively,  as  she  and 
Selma,  followed  by  Tyrrell,  made  their 
way  across  the  hall  through  the  increasing 
stream  of  new  arrivals  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  their  hostess  was  recei?ing. 
''How  do  you  dot"  nodding  effusi?ely 
to  some  friends  who  were  too  far  off  to 
hear  her.  "  It  will  be  dreadfully  trymg. 
dear  girl ;  almost  worse  than  to-morrow," 
she  added,  alluding  to  her  wedding-day 
with  an  agitated  flutter  which  did  da^ 
for  a  blush,  and,  before  Selma  could  do 
more  than  smile  sympathetically,  the 
human  stream  behind  them  had  to  stay  iti 
course  while  they  were  being  shaken  handi 
with  by  their  hostess  with  the  effudve 
cordiality  due  to  one  of  the  features  oi 
her  party.  A  few  minutes  later  Mi« 
Tyrrell,  having  coyly  allowBd  herself  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  moment  by 
Lord  £llingham,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
people  they  met,  SeUna  and  l^yrrell  passed 
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dowlj  through  the  animated,  smartlj- 
dreeaed  erowd  oat  on  to  the  terrace  to- 
gether, shaking  hands,  or  bowing  and 
smiling  to  every  second  person  they  met 

It  was  not  wonderfnl  that  iSiu  MaJet 
nerer  entered  a  room  foil  of  people  without 
making  a  sensation.  There  was  something 
aboat  her  apart  from  her  beaaty  and  grabe, 
apart  from  the  exquisite  self-possession  of 
manner  which  socuJ  snocess  had  broaght 
her,  that  separated  her  from  tibe  crowd 
under  any  circumstances.  To-day,  in  one 
of  the  soft  white  frocks  which  she  affected 
a  great  deal  that  summer,  with  a  large  hat 
framing  her  bright  and  animated  hiot  in 
curres  which  seemed  to  emphasLee  its 
bMuty,  her  loveliness  was  perfect 

There  was  no  pause  in  the  babel  of  talk 
and  laughter  which  came  from  every  part 
of  the  wULe  stone  terrace ;  but  there  was 
hardly  one  among  all  the  crowd  of  people 
throii^ing  it  from  end  to  end  who  did  not 
glance  at  her  again  and  again  as  she  stood 
with  Tyixdl  dose  to  her  just  outside  one 
of  the  drawing-room  windows,  talking  and 
latching  with  the  numerous  admirers  who 
had  gathered  round  her  directly  she 
appeaiisd. 

**By  Jove,  she  is  a  beauty ! " 

The  comment  was  made  in  a  bw  voice 
by  a  man  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  terrace, 
and  his  companion  answered  him  in  the 
same  tone  with  a  laugh,  which,  slight  as  it 
was,  was  as  insolent  as  the  eyes  with  which 
he  was  staring  full  at  Selma. 

"  Tyrrell  is  not  the  man  to  give  himself 
away  as  he's  doing  for  nothing,"  he  said. 
*'  How  long  do  you  give  them  t " 

It  was  an  unusually  wide  stone  terrace 
running  ttie  whole  length  of  the  fine  old 
house,  and  a  flight  of  three  or  four  wide 
stone  steps  with  low  stone  balusters  led 
down  to  the  garden,  which  stretched  away 
from  it ;  but,  large  as  the  terrace  was,  it 
provided  scarcely  breathing  space,  much 
less  elbow  room,  for  the  crowd  of  people 
who  were  congregated  on  it  and  on  the 
steps,  and  there  abruptly  terminated. 
Everything  was  bathed  now  in  glorious 
July  sunshine,  the  grey  stone  of  the  house, 
^B^ch  made  such  an  effective  background ; 
the  gsy  coburs  of  the  women's  dresses; 
the  br^ht  flowers  and  green  trees  in  the 
garden.  But  the  latter  were  brilliant  and 
sparkling  with  moistnra  A  great  deal  of 
zafai  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and  even  in 
the  morning,  and  only  a  few  enterprising 
spirits  had  ventured  forth  from  the  teirace 
to  walk  up  and  down  on  the  wet  grass  and 
gravel;   consequently,  the  guests  invited 


with  a  view  to  the  space  afforded  by  the 
lawns  and  walks,  were  politely  squeezing 
one  another  to  the  verge  of  suffocation 
in  a  space  which  would  not  comfortably 
have  accommodated  a  quarter  of  the 
number. 

It  was  evidently  the  thing  to  remain  on 
the  terrace;  but  Sehna  hSi  not  reigned 
for  two  seasons  for  nothing,  and  she 
objected  strongly  and  speedily. 

"  It's  suffocating  1 "  she  was  saying  to 
Tyrrell,  as  she  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
steps.  <*How  stupid  to  stay  here.  Let 
us  go  and  see  who  is  in  the  garden.  No ; 
I  don't  want  to  speak  to  La^  Latter,  Mr. 
Tyrrell,"  she  added,  imperiously,  as  be 
returned  the  bow  of  that  lady,  who  was 
making  her  way  slowly  in  thdbr  dfrection. 
"  I  don't  like  her,  and  I  don't  know  how 
you  can.    Come  along  ! " 

Lady  Latter  had  several  men  in  attend- 
ance, and  she  was  talking  aod  laughing 
as  recklessly  as  usual ;  but  her  eyes  w^re 
following  Tyrrell  and  Sehna  as  they  passed 
alone   t^ether   a   few  paces   down  the 

Srden  before  MiM  Malet  became  again 
e  centre  of  a  small  group  of  people 
who  had  come  up  from  the  lawn  to  shuEe 
hands. 

One  of  Lady  Latter's  train  saw  the 
direction  in  which  she  was  looking,  and 
laughed. 

'•TyrreU's  In  luck,"  he  said— he  was 
rather  young  and  inexperienced,  and  Lady 
Latter  was  educatbg  him,  she  said 
«  When  will  it  be  announced,  I  wonder  I" 
And  then  he  caught  Lady  Latter's  eye,  and 
wondered  what  in  the  world  he  had  said 
to  make  her  look  as  she  did 

<<  Possibly,"  she  said,  with  an  odd  ring 
in  her  voice,  "when  there  is  something 
to  be  announced  1  Don't  be  so  knowine, 
Jack!" 

»  Fm  not  1 "  he  protested,  eagerly,  and 
inadvertently.  ''  I  mean,"  as  she  laughed, 
"it^s  a  fact,  you  know.  Every  one  says 
so.  I  can't  think  why  they  should  go  on 
keeping  it  dark,  when  everybody  knows 
it" 

"It  does  seem  odd,"  returned  Lady 
Latter,  derisively.  "Jack,  don't  be  a 
fool!" 

There  was  no  derision  in  her  eyes, 
though,  and  she  seemed  to  be  hardly 
aware  when  her  disc^le  excused  himself 
rather  hufSly,  and  departed.  Het  face  was 
hard  and  preoccupied,  and  it  had  not 
softened  or  altered  at  all,  thoi^  she  had 
exchanged  many  words  and  much  rather 
loud  laughter  on  her  way,  when  a  few 
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minutes  later  she  found  her  way  to  where 
MisB  Tyrrell  was  holding  a  farewell 
reoeption. 

**  Dear  Lady  Latter,"  ehe  exclaimed, 
preiaing  the  hand  Lady  Latter  offered 
her,  tenderly— there  was  hardly  a  woman 
in  London  for  whom  she  had  a  greater 
natural  dislike,  "I  was  afraid  I  should 
miss  you.  It  is  so  difficult  to  see  every 
one." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  one  in  such  a 
crush,"  returned  Lady  Latter.  She  paused 
an  instant)  and  then  went  on  with  a  lane h 
which  grated  painfully  on  Miss  TyrraU's 
refined  and  artistic  ear.  "And  I  think 
we  are  all  occupied  in  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  your  brother's  little  romance.  It's 
really  too  kind  of  him  to  give  us  so  much 
to  talk  about'' 

Miss  Tyrrell  replied  with  a  little  non- 
committal  laugh  she  had  adopted  for  such 
oecasions,  and  Lady^  Latter  drew  a  little 
doser  to  her. 

"  It  must  be  a  great  relief  to  you  to  feel 
that  you  are  not  leaving  your  brother 
alone  for  long,"  she  said,  and  the  words 
contrasted  oddly  with  the  hard  tone  in 
which  she  spoke,  and  with  the  expression 
of  her  eyes,  as  they  rested  on  Miss  Tyrrell's 
faca  Miss  Tyrrell  saw  only  the  opportunity 
for  an  attitude  and  not  tne  trap,  and  feu 
into  the  latter  with  promptitude  and  de- 
spatch. « It  is  1 "  she  said.  *<It  is  1  How 
could  I  have  brought  myself  to  leave  him 
alone!" 

''Then  he  is  going  to  marry  her!" 
Lady  Lattet's  tone  was  carelessness  itself; 
but  there  was  a  note  in  it  which  brought 
Miss  Tynrell  to  herself  with  a  sudden  cold 
shock  of  realitv,  though  she  could  not  have 
said  the  next  mstant  what  had  so  startled 
her.  She  had  said  rather  more  than  she 
had  meant  to  say,  but  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence, she  thought. 

''Now  that  is  hardlv  fair,  dear  Lady 
Latter  1 "  she  said,  "  to  take  advantage  of  me 
like  that  I    But,  as  it  is  you  who  ask  the 

SBstion,  I  don't  mind  admitting  the  truth, 
it  is  not  public  property  yet,  however, 
I  need  not  ask  you  to  say  notUng,  I  am 
sure." 

Lady  Latter  laughed  again. 

"  To  say  nothing  1 "  uie  said,  in  what» 
IGss  Tyrrell  condemned  as  a  singularly 
inartistic  voice.   "  No  I  I  shall  say  nothing, 
of  course  I  What  has  become  of  Miss  Malett 
Oh,  there  she  is  on  the  lawn  1 " 

Lady  Latter  stood  for  a  moment^ 
motionless,  with  her  black  eves  fixed  upon 
Sebout  with  an  expression  which  struck  Miss 


Tyrrell  as  peculiarly  unpleasant;  then  die 
moved  away  without  another  word. 

"  She  is  certainly  the  rudest  woman  in 
London ! "  was  Miss  l^ell's  meotil 
comment. 

Selma's  movement  towards  the  giiden 
had  been  followed  by  half  the  people  on 
the  terrace,  and  she  and  Tyrrell  had 
drifted  apart  in  the  moving  kaleidoBom 
of  men  and  women  into  whidi  tbe 
smooth  lawn  was  transformed.  She 
was  standinff  at  the  end  of  the  gaideDi 
talking  to  Jiman  Heriot,  and  as  the  stream 
continued  to  flow  bom  the  teiraoe  ib 
laughed  lightly. 

"I  came  off  the  terrace  to  get  away 
from  the  crowd,"  she  said,  "  and  now  tho 
crowd  is  here  !  How  delicious  this  garden 
would  be  with  no  one  in  it" 

"Am  I  to  take  that  as  a  hint,  Mm 
Maletl "  was  Heriot's  response. 

"  No,  no  I "  she  answered,  laudibg, 
"  of  course  not !  Only  a  garden  iilwayi 
seems  to  me  to  be  spoilt  by  this  kind  d 
thing,  don't  you  know.  It  shoold  be 
quiet  and  peaceful"  There  was  a  look  in 
her  eyes,  as  she  spoke,  which  Heriot  had 
very  seldopi  seen  in  them — a  look  u 
though  the  picture  her  words  had  brought 
before  her  had  touched  her.  She  turned 
away  from  the  crowd  as  die  finished,  and 
Heriot  walked  by  her  side,  looking  at 
her  for  a  moment,  bdfore  he  said,  rmer 
suddenly : 

"  Tynell  will  mias  his  sister  very  much." 

Selma  started  as  though  his  words  had 
recalled  her  to  the  present,  and  lifted  a 
pair  of  innocent,  unconscious  eyes  to  hii 
face 

"I'm  afraid  he  will,"  she  said.  "  Poor 
Mr.  Tyrrell !  It  is  rather  sad  for  him, 
isn't  it  I" 

"  He  will  marry,  perhaps,"  laii  Heriot, 
his  dark,  cynical  eyes  looking  straight  into 
hers.  Selma  came  to  a  full  stop,  her 
cheeks  fluahing  with  astonishment  and 
amusement.  "  Marry ! "  she  cried.  "  Mr. 
Tyrrell  marry !  Oh,  what  an  idea,  Ur. 
Heriot  I" 

*'Is  there  any  reason  against  itt"  re- 
turned Heriot,  carelessly  moving  to  eon< 
tinue  their  walk.    "  He  is— quite  eligible.' 

"  I  suppose  he  is,"  said  Selma,  thooght- 
fully.  "I  wonder  why  he  never  bai 
married.    How  odd  it  would  be  f " 

"Should  you  be  pleased.  Miss  Malett"* 

"II "  answered  Selma,  glancing  at  hiffl 
with  wonderiDff  eyes.  "  I — ^yes — of  conrie, 
I  suppose  I  should,  if  he  married  a  nice 


woman. 
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JoUftii  Heriot  made  no  comment^  and 
they  strolled  on  in  aOenoe  for  a  few 
minatea  They  had  wandered  gradually— 
and  nneonaeioiialy  on  Sehna'i  part— away 
from  the  cnuh  on  the  lawn  down  a  shady 
patti  which  led  to  the  second  giurden, 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  high  old 
yew  hedge.  At  the  bottom  of  the  patli, 
Selma  tamed  absently,  as  if  to  retrace 
their  steps,  and  Heriot  stopped  short. 

-'Ifiss  Malet,"  he  said,  ''I'm  going  to 
make  a  fool  of  myself.'^  He  spoke  so 
quietly  that  Selma  glanced  at  him  in 
doabt  as  to  whether  she  had  heard  arieht, 
and  then  she  saw  that  his  thin,  clever  face 
was  quite  white,  even  to  the  lips.  ''No- 
body could  be  more  keenly  alive  than  I 
am,**  he  pursued,  deliberately,  *'to  the 
imbedUty  of  what  I  am  going  to  say.  Fve 
argued  the  matter  out  with  myself  over 
and  over  again.  There's  not  the  faintest 
reason  why  you  should  like  me;  you've 
given  me  no  more  encouragement  than 
you've  given  to  dozens  of  men.  I  should 
be  a  preposterous  match  for  you.  There's 
nothing  to  be  laii  against  it  that  I've  not 
said  to  myself.  But,  AGss  Malet,  will  you 
bemvwifet" 

SeLua  had  heard  him  through  with  a 
hee  whichi  by  the  time  he  ended,  was 
nearlv  as  white  as  his  own.  She  had 
heard  the  last  words,  many  a  time  before, 
from  all  sorts  of  men,  and  had  answered 
them  sendy  always,  though  often  with 
little  distress  of  mind  for  the  speaker. 
Bat,  in  this  case,  not  only  was  the  shock 
of  surprise  inexpressible,  but  there  was 
something  in  Julian  Heriot's  tone  and 
manner — something  desperately  hopeless 
and  reckless,  in  spite  of  his  perfect  quiet, 
that  made  the  position  terribly  painful 

<<0h,  Mr.  Heriot  1"  she  said,  in  a  low, 
grieved  voice.     ''  Oh,  Mr.  Heriot  1 " 

"I  am  not  quite  idiot  enough,"  he  went 
on,  in  the  same  tone,  "  to  think  of  tellinff 
you  what  I  feel.  I've  not  had  much 
respect  for  love  all  my  life,  and  I  can't 
talk  about  it  now.  Very  likely  I  shouldn't 
make  yon  happy.  I've  never  made  myself 
happy;  but — I  would  try."  He  stopped 
abruptly,  and  a  little  soft  cry  came  from 
Selma. 

"  Please  don't  say  any  more,"  she  said. 
'*rm  very,  very  sony,  Mr.  Heriot;  but 
it's  impossible,  it's  quite  impossible.  Oh, 
what  can  I  say  1 " 

A  little  twitch  passed  across  his  face, 
and  there  was  an  instant's  silence.  Then 
he  said : 

<'  Thanks.    Don't  trouble.    It  was  my 


mistake  entirely.  Shall  we  go  back 
now!" 

''  I  am  so  sorry,  Mr.  Heriot." 

"  Please  don't  think  of  it,"  he  repeated, 
turning  as  he  spoke  and  moving  by  her 
side  in  the  direction  from  which  they  had 
come.  ''Beautiful  grounds  these  are, 
aren't  •  they  t "  The  indomitable  cynicism 
which  would  not  spare  its  own  pain  even 
to  the  extent  of  acknowledgbg  it^  the 
contrast  between  the  last  words  and  the 
set  white  face  with  which  he  spoke,  shook 
Selma  as  no  words  could  have  done.  She 
could  do  or  say  nothing  to  make  it  easier 
for  him;  but  she  could  spare  him  the 
polite  conversation  he  evidentiy  intended 
to  compel  himself  to  keep  up;  and  she 
sat  down  on  a  garden  seat  which  was 
fitted  into  a  recess  cut  in  the  thick  yew 
hedge. 

"I— I  will  stop  here  a  Uttle  while,  I 
think,"  she  said ;  "it  is  so  hot.  Don't— 
don't  let  me  keep  you,  Mr.  Heriot"  She 
held  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  liftbg 
her  eyes  for  an  instant  to  his  face.  He 
took  her  hand,  pressed  it  for  a  moment 
sharply  in  his,  and  then  dropped  it  and 
turned  away,  leaving  her  without  another 
word. 

Selma  watched  him  out  of  sight  *with 
liquid,  pitying  eyes,  and,  as  he  disappeared, 
the  expression  seemed  to  die  gradually  out 
of  her  face,  leaving  it  very  still  and  inex- 
pressibly weary.  It  was  very  quiet  in  that 
empty  comer  of  the  large  garden ;  from  the 
distance  came  the  hum  of  voices  and 
laughter,  and  from  farther  off  still — a 
strange  background  to  the  quiet  around  her 
— the  wonderful  subdued  roar  of  London ; 
but  the  trees  were  motionless  in  the  hot 
July  sunshine,  and  the  air  was  almost 
oppressively  still.  Selma  had  not  moved, 
she  was  sitting  just  as  Heriot  had  left  her, 
a  graceful  white  figure  outlined  by  the 
dark  yew  hedge  behind  her,  every  line  of 
her  pal<>,  tired  face  relaxed  and  softened, 
and  with  an  absent  look  in  her  dark  eyes, 
when  she  became  vaguely  conscious  of 
voices  somewhere  near  her,  and  roused 
herself  slowly  with  a  little  sigh.  She 
turned  her  head  to  listen,  and  from  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  her  own  name, 
uttered  by  a  voice  she  did  not  know, 
caught  her  ear. 

"Selma  Malet!  No,  I've  not  been 
introduced." 

Selma  rose,  as  she  heard  the  words, 
with  a  little  smile,  and  stooped  to  pick  up 
her  sunshade  which  lay  on  the  seat  by  her 
side.     As  she  did  so  her  movement  was 
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•iiddenly  arrested,  her  lipe  did  not  cloae, 
though  the  niiile  wm  a  imile  no  longer, 
as  the  next  words  in  the  same  unknown 
voice,  a  good,  fall  man's  voice,  fell  on  her 
ears. 

<*  She's  the  saddest  sight  I've  seen  for 
many  a  day  I " 

Selma  did  not  catch  the  answer.  She 
was  consdoas  of  a  certain  confusion  of 
brain  for  a  moment,  and  then  it  seemed 
to  clear  again  as  the  voice  resamed. 

"A  groat  saccess  yon  call  herl  My 
dear  fellow,  she  is  the  most  pitiable  failare 
in  Londcm.  She  has  genios — splendid 
genios,  and  she  is  crashing  it  out  as  fast 
as  may  be  in  the  mill  of  society." 

She  was  standing  apright  now,  white, 
and  trembling  a  little.  There  was  a  con- 
fused mormar  of  response,  and  then  she 
heurd: 

"  Look  at  It  for  yoarself  1  You  remem- 
ber her  when  she  first  came  oat,  and  yoa 
saw  her  tlie  other  night  The  actual 
deterioration  in  Uer  is  appallmg.  She  made 
a  failare  last  year ;  if  she  had  made  such 
another  this  year  it  might  have  startled 
her  1  A  saccess  I  A  mockery  1  She  has 
such  a  genios  that  it  lights  np,  in  spite  of 
herself,  a  performance  below  mediocrity  1 
There  is  no  work,  no  thought,  no  art  in 
what  she  does,  only  the  innate  power  which 
she  lias  not  vet  suppressed.  I  wonder 
whether  she  will  have  to  answer  some  day 
for  wliat  she  has  wasted  I  " 

She  was  leaning  back  against  the  hed^e, 
her  two  hands  clutching  one  another  pain- 
fiiUy,  and  a  little  inaudible  gasp  came 
from  between  her  white  lips.  She  had  no 
consciousness  of  listening,  no  conscious- 
ness of  anything  but  the  dreadful,  passion- 
less, unknown  voice,  which  seemed  to  liave 
come  out  of  the  sUence  to  tell  her  the 
truth. 

"They  said  when  she  first  came  out 
that  she  meant  working — ^that  she  was  an 
artist  at  heart  I  wonder,  whether  she 
really  supposes  that  this  society  business 
has  anything  to  do  with  art,  or  I  wonder 
how  she  reconcQes  it  with  her  old  ideas. 
She  must  have  had  ideas  when  she  played 
Bianca  1  By  Jove  1  only  two  years  ago ! 
And  now  she's  content  to  be  the  fashion  1 
It's  moral  suicide." 

A  resistless  wave  of  roaring,  hissing 
sound  seemed  to  surge  up  over  Selma's 
brain,  drowning  everything  elie,  and  when 
it  subsided  agidn  everything  was  still  and 
quiet  as  it  had  been  when  she  sat  alone 
on  the  garden  seat  The  owner  of  the 
voice  had  passed  on. 


A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  one  of  the 
men-servants  came  up  to  Miss  Tyrrell  in 
the  ga^en. 

«  Miss  Malet  told  me  to  teQ  you  thai 
she  was  gone  home,  madam,"  he  said. 


BUBNHAM  BEECHES  ON  BA&E 
HOLIDAY. 

If  Eastertide  lias  been  wintry  and  fo^ 
lorn,  and  Whitsuntide  but  the  mockeiy  of 
a  summer  festival,  there  is  still  alwan 
hope  for  the  August  Bank  Holiday.  Ai 
thb  ia  to  many  the  last  chance  of  the  year 
for  obtaininff  a  fresh  fall  breath  of  couatiy 
air,  anxioudy  enough  are  the  weather 
prospects  discussed;  and  as  the  ominou 
clouds  come  sweeping  up  in  endless  pio- 
cession  from  the  south-west,  every  break 
in  thefr  ranks,  and  every  gleam  of  suaahine 
ia  hailed  with  enthuaiaam  as  the  harbmgai 
of  ti^e  fine  settled  weather  which  ought  to 
accompany  the  joyous  harvest  month. 

But  there  seems  to  be  an  endless  snpplj 
of  those  black,  thunderous  clouds.  If  the 
sky  is  clear  of  them  for  awhile,  thev 
masses  lurk  in  huge  battalions  on  the 
horizon.  The  thunderstorm  that  fonu 
such  an  important  part  of  the  short  EogM 
summer  ia  continually  muttering  and  ram- 
bling in  the  diatance.  Yet  the  weather  ii 
not  utterly  hopeless  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  holiday.  The  thousand  and  one  ad- 
venturous people  who  hope  to  "make  a 
bit "  out  of  it  anyhow,  do  not  despair  of  ii 
Dealers  and  costermongers  with  carts  and 
burows  are  afreadyon  thefr  way  to  diatant 
stations,  where  experience  has  shown  that 
the  much  desfred  "bit"  may  be  met  with 
under  favourable  conditions.  All  n^ht 
long  the  rumble  of  wheels  may  be  heard. 
Swhig-boats,  roundabouts,  caravans,  are  <m 
the  march,  and  heavy  vans  loaded  with 
tents  and  booths,  and  with  provisions  for 
the  army  of  holiday  makers,  who  will  be 
spread  over  the  country  when  the  day  ii 
sufficiently  advanced,  should  the  day  hold 
out  the  least  prospect  of  fine  weather. 

If  the  momine  forecasts  are  unpromM- 
ing,  hope  still  lurks  among  the  opei&ga  in 
the  clouds  and  the  occiuional  bursts  of 
sunshine,  and  as  there  is  clear  shining  her^ 
while  there  is  rain  over  yonder,  there  ii 
always  hope  for  those  who  have  phoned 
more  distant  expeditions.  A  shower  may 
turn  one  from  Richmond  or  from  Kew,  and 
a  downpour  deter  from  Hampstead  Heath  or 
Wimbledon  Common ;  but  it  takes  some- 
thing stronger  to  put  off  those  intent  on 
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going  iordier  ftfidd.  And  thus  while  local 
traffio  ia  slack,  and  anbovban  lines  are 
iravened  witbont  hindrance  firom  over- 
crowding, no  sooner  are  we  launched  upon 
a  main  Ime  expedition,  than  the  experience 
of  aBank  Holiday  crowd  begins.  The  train 
mnsfe  have  been  well  packed  at  Paddington, 
it  was  rammed  tkht  at  Westboome  Park, 
and  here,  at  Eaung,  "the  intending  pas- 
soigen  are  in  the  pliefat  of  tiie  odd  boots, 
and  brashes  and  conu)s,  and  tooth-powder 
boxes  which  most  be  crammed  into  the 
portmanteau,  already  threatening  to  crack 
with  repletim  Happily  there  are  no  limits 
to  the  cihsticity  of  railway  carriages  on  such 
oecaaionSi  Six  on  each  side  and  six  in  the 
centre  is  the  recognised  allowance  for  car- 
riages whose  osiud  complement  is  eight 
Beyond  that,  complaints  arise  of  oyer- 
crowding  Yet  there  is  a  genial  toleration 
among  those  on  {deasnre  bent.  People 
aetoally  sqaeeze  themselves  into  still 
smaller  compass  to  make  room  for  new 
eomem  Children  are  padded  in  here  and 
tiiere^  and  jovial  and  firfendly  remarks  are 
fireely  interchanged. 

The  balk  of  as  are  for  Tdndsor  bound, 
where  there  are  the  attractions  of  the 
Oastle,  with  its  state  apartments  and  un- 
rivalled terraces—its  chapds,  and  towers, 
and  stately  battlements — and  the  great 
park  for  rambles  and  picnics,  and  the  river 
with  ita  charming  prospects.  But  almost 
as  many  are  for  higher  reaches  of  the 
niamea,  either  at  Taplow,  Maidenhead,  or 
Twyfcfd.  StQl,  when  the  train  stops  at 
Slough,  there  is  a  respectable  contingent 
who  alight  on  the  platform ;  and  outside 
four  or  five  omnibuses  are  waiting,  whose 
oondnetors  are  hailing  for  the  Beeches; 
and  these  are  all  well  filled  and  are  driving 
off  one  after  the  other. 

The  nin,  which  had  been  freely  rattling 
down  during  the  railway  transit,  has  now 
eeased*  The  sky  is  blue,  the  sun  is  shin- 
inc.  Everything  glitters  and  glistens  with 
nmdrops,  and  &  delightful  ^hness  and 
fragrance  Is  in  the  ahr.  The  commonest 
of  country  roads  is  pleasant  with  its  hedge- 
rows, and  tall  trees,  and  the  sweep  of  open 
fields,  green,  or  brown,  or  golden  with  the 
eoming  harvest,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is 
not  the  road  along  which  the  omnibuses 
are  tearing,  and  streams  of  pedestrians 
are  passing;  but  ^  quiet  road  over  the 
first  railway  bridge  on  the  ri^t  after  leav- 
ing the  station,  and  this  seems  to  lead  in 
the  direction  we  want,  which  Is  towards 
Stoke  Pogik  Church. 

"  Can  I  tell  you  the  neatest  way  to  Stoke 


Church!  Tes,  that  I  can,  and  will,'*  says  a 
stout  and  plesaant-looking  man,  who,  with 
his  children,  is  having  a  holiday,  too,  like 
the  rest  of  us.  "  And  what's  more,"  he 
adds,  with  the  cakn  deliberation  of  one 
who  has  all  the  day  before  him,  <<  111  show 
you  the  very  church  itself."  And  he  leads 
the  way— not  his  way  at  all,  but  ours— to- 
wards an  opening  wliere  a  belt  of  tall  trees 
rises  agabst  the  sky,  while  over  the  trees 
appears  a  taller  spire.  <*  There,  thafs  Stoke 
Church,  and  you  follow  the  road  till  you 
come  to  a  cross-road— weU,  it  ain't  a  cross- 
road because  it  don't  cross ;  but  anyhow, 
it  runs  off  sharp  to  the  left,  and  you  follow 
that  till  you  come  to  a  stile,  or  it  might  be 
a  gate— I  can't  call  to  mind  just  now 
whether  it's  a  stDe  or  a  gate,  but  one  or  tiie 
other,  there's  a  path  on  the  other  ride  of  it, 
and  you  follow  that  and  it  will  bring  you 
straight  into  the  churchyard.  And  n^hat's 
more,"  continued  the  good  man,  anxious 
that  there  should  not  m  the  slightest  mis- 
take about  the  matter,  "I  can  show  you 
the  very  place  if  you'll  step  on  a  bit  further  " 
— steps  that  led  the  worthy  man  still 
farther  out  of  his  way — "there,  follow 
your  eye  along  that  telegraph-post  and 
beyrad  :^ou11  see  a  cow."  There  was  the 
post  plainly  enough,  in  fact,  there  were 
dozens  of  them,  a  whole  row  cutting  aim- 
lessly as  you  might  think  across  the 
country;  but  the  cow  was  a  more  definite 
object,  especially  as  it  was  a  black  and 
white  one.  '*  Yes,  that^s  the  cow,  and 
between  the  post  and  the  cow  tiiere  lies 
the  gate,  or  it  might  be  a  stDe." 

The  stile— it  is  a  stile  after  all,  with 
a  good,  broad  top  inviting  one  to  rest  snd 
be  thankful,  and  it  leads,  or  ra^er  riiows 
the  way,  to  a  pleasant  corn-field  and 
meadows  beyond.  Everything  is  very 
still  and  tranquil,  with  the  gentie  whiiper- 
mg  of  the  tall  upstanding  com,  whfle  the 
shadows  of  the  clouds  cnase  each  other 
over  the  broad  fields  or  rest  for  a  moment 
upon  thetall  tree-tops,  while  sonslune  lights 
up  the  red  roofs  of  some  quiet  homestead, 
with  bams  and  yellow  stacks,  or  gilds  the 
quaint  gables  of  some  ancient  manor 
bosomed  among  the  trees.  The  path  leads 
to  where  a  broad  meadow  opens  upon 
a  churchyard  with  gleaming  white  tomb- 
stones, and  a  quaint  old  church  with  many 
gables  and  an  ivy-mantied  tower,  from 
which  rises  a  tall  wooden  spire  which  is  no 
doubt  a  f rithful  roiewal  of  the  old  originid 
spire ;  but  immediately  in  the  foreground 
rises  a  curious  kind  of  monument,  in  the 
fbrm  of  a  cenotaph,  planted  in  the  midst 
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of  the  meadow,  which  b  a  memorial  of  the 
poet  Gray,  to  whose  memory,  indeed,  the 
ohnroh  iteelf  and  all  ita  sorroandinga  aeem 
to  be  uiconBcionsly  dedicated. 

It  is  indeed  the  very  churchyard  of  the 
"  Elegy  " ;  the  sight  of  it  carries  conviction 
on  that  point,  although  it  has  no  longer 
the  complete  calm  and  seclusion  that 
breathes  in  the  verses  of  the  poem.  For 
one  thing,  the  churchyard  has  been  much 
enlarged,  and  with  its  verdant  turf  and 
beautiful  flowers,  bears  a  bright  and  riant 
aspect,  while  the  frail  memorials  of  the 
rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet, 

With  iinooutb  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture 
deck'd, 

although  not  altogether  wanting,  are 
eclipsed  by  more  pretentious  memorials  of 
the  dead  in  marble  and  granite.  We 
pass  through  a  beautiful  but  modem  lych- 
gate^  and  along  an  avenue  of  beautiful 
roses — ^beautifiil  in  form  and  lovely  in  per- 
fume— ^to  the  porch  of  the  old  church, 
where  at  once. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 

we  may  witness  all  the  ancient  glamour  of 
the  scene.  For  the  old  yew-tree,  where  the 
poet  has  so  often  rested,  is  still  in  full 
growth  and  vigour. 

The  interior  of  the  church,  too,  is  good, 
with  its  quaint  little  transepts  and  the 
ancient  chapels  that  do  duty  for  organ- 
croft  or  vestry -chamber.  There  is  a 
chimney,  by  the  way,  rising  from  one  of 
the  transept  roofs,  tiiat  gives  a  pleasant, 
homely  impression.  In  a  comer,  too,  is  a 
modest  slab  that  beurs  the  poet's  name, 
and  which  traditionally  is  above  his  custo- 
mary seat  at  churcL 

**  Yes,  that  is  where  Mr.  Gray  was  used 
to  sit,"  says  the  cheerfol  voice  of  an  elderly 
dame  who  is  busy  about  the  place — a  nice, 
old-fiishioned  dame,  who  is  just  in  keeping 
with  the  aspect  and  traditions  of  the  place. 
The  church-door  stands  hospitably  open, 
and  several  groups  of  visitors  are  seen 
wandering  about  the  place. 

The  old  lady  can't  be  expected  to  re- 
member the  poet,  who  died  some  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago ;  but  she  knows  all 
about  him,  speaks  of  him  with  respect  as 
*'  Mr.  Gray,''  and  one  of  the  gentlefolks, 
and  shows  his  grave  in  the  churchyard 
beneath  the  chancel  window.  "  They  put 
'un  down  here,  sir,  alon^  with  his  aunt 
and  mother."  It  is  a  plam,  old-fashioned 
brick  tomb,  with  a  stone  slab  atop,  and  an 
inscription  written  by  the  poet  to  the 
memory  of  an  excellent  woman,  for  whom 


his  devotion  seems  to  have  been  the  one 
strong  passion  of  his  life. 

And  judging  from  the  unfailing  current 
of  pilgnms  who  visit  the  churdhyaxd  at 
Stoke,  the  lovers  of  Gray  are  a  la^  and 
increasing  class.  The  spot  does  not  attract 
the  crowd  even  on  Bank  Holidays;  but 
hardly  a  day  passes  during  the  summer 
without  the  visit  of  a  party  of  Americans. 
^'Tes,  there's  been  some  American 
young  ladies  here  abeady,"  says  the  old 
lady---did  we  not  meet  them  in  the  lane  t 
— "and  I'm  glad  I  come  along  to-day, 
which  is  not  my  regular  day,  for,  befng 
Bank  Holiday,  I  shaUsee  many  old  faces." 

She  has  had  the  care  of  the  church  for 
the  last  sixteen  years,  and  in  the  eyde  ct 
Bank  Holidays  she  has  come  to  know 
people  who  make  the  pOgrimage  every 
year,  and  who  are  glad  to  meet  the  old 
lady,  and  chat-about  bygone  days. 

And  now  adieu  to  the  country  church- 
yard, and  so  by  another  footpath  through 
meadows,  where  the  lowing  herd  is  graz- 
ing, as  one  cow,  on  the  rich  sward.  And 
yonder  rises  the  quaint  turret  of  Stoke 
Hospital,  founded  by  one  of  the  dead  and 
gone  Huntingdons,  with  its  dock  and 
many  windows;  and  presently  we  come 
upon  the  highway  that  leads  to  Famham 
Royal,  a  pleasant,  winding  road,  over- 
shadowed by  trees,  all  in  their  richest 
verdure.  A  few  cyclists  whirl  past,  and 
pedestrians  for  the  '^Beeches " ;  but  the 
stillness  and  country  quietude  is  profound 
till  it  is  broken  by  we  sound  of  9,  h^- 
pitched,  human  voice,  raised  in  wamisg 
accents:  "HaUoal  HaUoa!  Halloa  r 
Echo  faintly  repeats  the  sound,  and  still 
the  cry  is  repeated  in  varying  startting 
cadence :  "  Halloa  I  Halloa  1"  and  then  a 
shot  is  heard,  and  all  is  stiU.  Has  some- 
body shot  the  persistent  crier  out  I  Why, 
no ;  for  here  he  begins  again,  in  another 
place.  After  all  it  is  only  a  man  in  an 
immense  orchard,  or  fruit  garden,  scaring 
birds.  And  still  the  shoutmg  goes  on  tDl 
it  fades  away  in  the  distance. 

Here  is  the  village  of  Famham  Boyal, 
a  three-cornered  little  village  aligned  upcm 
the  cross  roads;  and  we  plunge  from 
the  calm  of  the  country  into  the  turmdl 
of  a  regular  Bank  HoUday  crowd.  Here 
come  the  breaks  and  gigs  and  shandyrans, 
with  coaches  and  four,  and  nhaetons  and 
two,  and  chaises  and  one.  All  of  them  ati^ 
at  the  village,  and  everybody  alights,  while 
all  the  villf^ge  is  at  its  doors,  earing  with 
calm  amazement  at  the  gambols  of  "  they 
Londoners."    Horns  are  blowing,  accor- 
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dioDi  aonndiDg,  moath  organs  ftnd  Jews' 
haips  fill  op  the  gaps  in  the  din,  song  and 
chaff  and  strident  calls  from  Harry  to 
Jemima  and  back  again  add  to  the  general 
braying.  Here  are  laundresses  and  work- 
girls;  Idz  and  Sal  and  Emma  are  in  fall 
force,  they  waltz  round  in  the  vacant 
spaces,  and  pat  the  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet  oat  of  coantenanoe  by  their 
Tivacioas  enqairies. 

''There  ain't  as  mach  talk  in  the  Tillage 
not  the  whole  year  through  as  one  of 
them  gals  gets  oat  in  five  minates,"  remarks 
a  village  Hampden.  Bat  the  boys  uid 
girls  look  on  admiringly. 

"Hey  for  London  town  to  sing  and 
dance,  and  come  oat  for  a  jolly  Bank 
HoUday." 

Then  the  blast  of  horns  and  the  waver- 
ing notes  of  key-bagles  sammon  the  throng 
to  thdr  seata,  with  the  cries  of  the  coach- 
men and  threats  of  being  left  behind,  and 
the  jolly  crews  drive  off  with  cordial 
adieaz  to  the  gaping  rasUcs,  and  still  the 
cry  iS|  they  come. 

Bat  is  there  no  qaieter  passage  than 
this  crowded  road  I  Why,  yes ;  fd^ow  the 
main  road  to  a  pond,  a  very  dirty  pond 
jast  noW|  and  here  a  road  bears  to  the 
right  past  Famham  Cottage,  where  a  tall 
machine,  worked  by  the  wmd,  is  pamping 
np  water  with  fitfol  dank  and  clatter ;  and 
on  the  left  beyond  the  cottage  there  is 
a  homelv,  country  stQe.  These  winding 
lanes  and  stfles  are  features  of  the  country 
as  much  now  as  in  Gray's  time  : 

Tbio*  lanea  nnknown  o'er  ttilet  they  ventured, 

and  here  again  we  are  in  the  quiet  of  the 
country,  but  babel  circles  round. 

8till  If  the  toiling  hand  of  care ; 
•   The  panting  herds  repose ; 
Yet  hark !  how  thro'  the  peopled  air 
The  busy  murmur  glows. 

It  is  the  bazs  of  the  crowd  in  the  distant 
road — the  aongt,  the  shouts,  the  horns,  the 
concertinas,  softened  and  blended  into  one 
general  and  not  unpleasing  hum.  Pleasant 
are  the  fields ;  the  hedges  festooned  with 
boneysadde,  and  the  stiles  shaded  by  tall 
elma.  This  Is  the  very  country  of  the 
elm,  which  grows  to  a  great  sixe  and 
floiuiBhes  without  sign  of  decay  or  of  dying 
^  away  at  the  top,  as  do  the  elms  in  London 
parka  and  suburbs,  to  a  ver^  advanced  and 
green  dd  age.  ]^t  there  is  not  a  beech- 
tree  to  be  seen  anywhere,  so  that,  if  origin- 
ally Backinghamshire  was  the  country  of 
tl^  beeches,  it  must  have  changed  a  good 
deal  in  the  course  of  ages.  Bat,  then,  we 
have  not  yet  reached  Bumham  Beeches. 


Nor  is  there  any  distinct  upstanding 
of  any  wooded  crest  to  act  as  a  landmark 
in  that  direction;  but  after  passing  a 
pleasant-looking  white  house  which  is 
associated  with  memories  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  George  Grote 
the  historian, the  road  turns  into  awooded 
dell  where  there  is  a  little  wooden  bridge 
and  a  quick,  sparkling  stream,  that  makes 
a  track  of  brighter  verdure  as  it  goes. 
And  beyond  are  the  giant  trunks  of  sundry 
beeclies,  wreathed  into  all  kinds  of  fantastic 
shapes.  .  Monster  beeches  both  in  site 
and  growth,  hollow  and  decayed  below, 
but  still  carrying  a  vigorous  growtti  of 
leaves  atop,  and  risbiff  proudly  amons  a 
tangle  of  bracken,  wild-flower,  and  under 
wood.  It  is  just  Ae  spot  which  the  poet 
describes  as  ms  own  peculiar  haunt : 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beeoh, 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  h  ^ 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stret 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

That  the  spot  we  now  know  as  Bamham 
Beeches  was  a  favourite  resort  of  Thomas 
Gray  the  poet,  we  may  infer  firom  his  having 
resided  so  long  at  his  mother's  house  at 
Stoke  Pogis,  and  spending  the  long 
summers  there,  even  when  residing  the 
rest  of  the  year  at  Oambridse.  And  it  is 
from  this  old  Bumham  wood  that  he  gets 
his  general  idea  of  a  beech-tree,  which  to 
us  others  is,  of  all  British  trees,  the  most 
"  genteel,"  like  a  mceful  nymph  with  fair 
and  rounded  limbs;  but  to  Gray  always 
old  and  gnarled,  and  everything  that,  to 
our  mmd,  a  beech  should  not  be. 

Where*er  the  oak*s  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader,  browner  shade, 
Where*er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'er  canopies  the  glade. 
Beside  some  water's  rushv  brink, 
With  me  the  muse  should  sit,  and  think. 

There  you  have  Bamham  Beeches  to  a 
leaf,  only  if  you  want  to  sit  and  think, 
choose  some  other  day  than  a  Bank 
HoUday. 

As  you  advance  into  the  recesses  of  the 
wood  its  strange  and  elfin  character  grows 
upon  you.  In  the  shade  the  grey  gnarled 
stems  of  the  old  giants  put  on  a  goblin- 
like grotesqueness.  They  seem  to  make 
faces  at  you,  to  grin  and  leer  and  loll  out 
forked  tongues,  and  the  deep  dark  hollows 
of  their  boles  suffgest  vampires,  and 
thoughts  of  murdered  corpses  hidden  there 
and  never  yet  discovered.  It  is  better  to 
be  here  in  broad  daylight,  with  a  thousand 
I  cheerful  voices  chirping  around,  than  when 
I  the  shadows  are  creeping  up  at  the  end  of 
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a  ihort  winter's  day.  FlagSi  too,  are 
pleasant,  booths  and  refreshment  tents, 
the  ^tter  of  the  regalia  of  the  brotherhood 
of  Linooln  green,  who  are  feasting  royally 
from  long  tables  spread  onder  the  green- 
wood tree.  There  are  open  spaces  too^ 
oheetfnl  enoogh  with  the  ngjoitn  and  soonds 
of  a  great  biyonac — ^horses  picketed  onder 
the  trees;  vans  and  carriages  parked  here 
and  there;  picnics  of  every  kind  going  on, 
some  with  plated  dishes  and  wines,  and  a 
manaenrant  to  draw  the  corks;  others 
eaten  from  a  basket  on  the  knees,  or  from 
a  hamUe  brown  paper  parcel  prodnced 
from  the  pocket, 

(James,  too,  are  going  on  in  the  clearings. 
Here  and  there  a  dancing  party  Is  impro- 
Tlsed  with  a  concertina  or  an  organ. 
Ohildreu  dart  about  eyerywhere,  blowing 
whistles  and  beating  dnuns^for  a  booth 
for  the  sale  of  toys  Is  one  of  the  attractions 
of  the  day.  Bat  either  the  inflaence  of  the 
scene  has  exerted  a  sobering  inflaence  on 
the  noisier  spirits,  or  they  nave  gravitated 
to  the  circle  beyond  the  wood  where 
«  drinks  "  are  to  be  had.  Anyhow,  tii^re 
Is  no  rowdiness  as  far  as  one  can  see,  and 
nothing  like  the  noise  that  there  was  on 
theroML 

'  And  it  is  all  wild  wood  wherever  yoa 
go.  Every  kind  of  tree,  except  the  beech, 
seems  to  take  kindly  to  the  soil;  for  there 
are  no  yoong  beeches  growing  up  to 
represent  the  hoary  old  monsters  that  are 
fast  passing  away.  '*Ye  might  ca'  the 
place  the  birks  o'  Rlmham  midr  than  the 
beeches,"  says  a  canny  Scot;  and  the 
groves  of  birches  are  in  trath  becoming  a 
featore  of  the  place.  Bat  anything  uke 
this  for  a  wilderness  it  would  be  hwi  to 
find.  Here  are  hollows,  dopes,  and  swamps, 
old  gravel-pits  and  half-fiued  ponds,  ferny 
brakes  almost  impassable  for  brambles,  old 
entrenchments  overgrown  with  brushwood. 

But  it  strikes  one  that  while  there  must 
be  some  thousands  of  people  scattered 
through  the  wood,  yet  that  the  London 
contingent,  although  a  large  one.  Is  out- 
tinmbmd  by  the  influx  of  people  from 
all  the  country  round.  As  the  day  goes 
bui  the  country  majority  increases,  '^sns, 
carts,  carriages  arrive  from  every  directioui 
some  are  raiging  hymns  as  they  drive 
along,  others  indcdge  in  glees  and  songs  of 
a  more  musical  cast  than  the  strident  chorus 
of  the  laundresses.  Li  facti  the  Corporation 
of  London  by  purchasing  Bumham  Beeches 
and  devoting  it  to  the  use  of  the  public,  has 
Ibestowed  a  great  benefit  on  all  the  country 
roundi  even  more  than  upon  Londoners. 


For,  after  all,  the  place  is  not  too  accessible, 
although  during  the  summer  there  ia  a 
service  of  omnibuses  between  Slough  end 
the  Beeches,  and  the  inclusive  bxe  tram. 
London,  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  third- 
class,  is  not  high  coraldering  the  distanee 
traversed,  yet  it  is  high  enough  to  prcTetit 
its  becoming  a  place  of  very  popular  reacM 
just  at  present,  except  on  the  one  summer 
Bank  Holiday  of  the  year. 

Our  way  back  is  by  the  omnibus  route, 
which  is,  naturally,  by  the  high  road  from 
Famham  to  Slough.  And  this  way,  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  you  have  a  noble  view 
over  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  And  what 
a  noble  sky  it  is  that  stretches  above  oa, 
noble  but  threatening,  with  dark  thunder, 
clouds  and  bright  white  masses  shuttiiig 
out  the  blue  1  And  how  nobly  stands  <mt 
Windsor  CasUe,  clearly  obscure  in  the 
shadows  of  a  great  threatening  storm-cloiid, 
with  the  deep  purple  belt  of  Windsor 
Forest  in  the  horizon  1 

Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  floweza  among 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along, 
His  silver  winding  way. 

And  the  sharp  showers  rattle  and  the 
deep  thunders  bellow,  as  we  gallop  through 
and  over  Salt  Hill,  where  Eton  Montem 
used  to  be  held,  and  the  boys  stopped  aH 
the  carriages  that  passed,  and  demanded 
blackmail,  called  salt,  after  the  fashion  df 
highwaymen,  but  sanctioned  by  old  and 
venerated  custom.  A  fragment  of  the  old 
entrenched  crest  of  the  Ull  still  remains 
with  a  seat  at  the  top ;  and  here,  no  doubt, 
we  might  have  a  distant  prospect  of  Eton 
Oollege,but  for  the  rainandthe  thunderthat 
drives  us  on,  happy  to  cateh  a  train  for 
home  before  the  general  homeward  rush 
and  stampede  of  holiday  makers  begin. 


TIME  WITH  THE  BEAKE  ON. 

Of  all  the  proverbs  that  were  ever  put 
together  for  the  edification  and  guidance  of 
mankind,  that  one  which  refers  to  the 
flight  of  time  is  the  most  obvious,  not  to 
say  commonplace.  ''Time  flies,"  in  all 
languages,  means  simply  that  we  draw 
breaA  and  consume  our  lives,  and  no 
moral  teacher  ever  thought  it  worth  whOe 
to  frame  a  proverb  with  regard  to  oor 
respbntory  functions.  In  order  to  be,  one 
must  breathe;  and  the  negative  podticn 
to  this  having  been  found  unthinkable, 
moraliste  have  put  the  necessity  of  respira- 
tion aside  as  a  truth  too  pidpaUe  to  stand 
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in  Med  of  proyarUal  ezpodtioii.  ArriTad 
at  ihk  point,  and  comparing  thii  treatment 
with  the  abondant  lupply  of  proyerbe 
framed  anent  the  flight  of  time,  one  is 
tempted  to  wonder  whether  there  most  not 
have  been,  in  the  combined  experience  of 
the  wise  men  who  make  aphoviniui,  certain 
period!  wheia  Time  appears  at  any  rate  to 
■laeken  the  epeed  of  his  chariot  wheeh. 
Further  reflection  telle  as  that  there  most 
have  been  certain  apparent  retardations,  or 
even  baitings,  in  tliat  pitOeis  headlong 
process  of  iSte  son's,  whicb,  like  a  falling 
stone,  inereases  its  yelodtjin  exact  measure 
to  the  shortness  of  the  fl%ht  before  it,  or 
it  would  not,  any  more  tbm  the  fonetion 
of  breathing,  bare  been  coonted  a  fit 
subject  bit  i«OTerbial  exposition.  The 
existence  of  tiiese  seeming  exceptions  to  a 
law  hitherto  deemed  universal  having  been 
established,  the  proverb  became  pMsible, 
and  hence  our  old  friend,  "  Tempus  fugit," 
on  san-^lhds  and  clock  faces  innumerablei 

Most  men  will  be  able  to  supply,  without 
much  trouble,  instances  from  their  own 
experience  when  a  sharp  turn  of  the  brake 
has  been  put  on  Time's  chariot  wheel  I 
open  my  eyes  again  to  resume  reading  the 
article  which  flSst  set  my  fancy  off  upon 
this  track,  and  lo,  before  me  is  an  apparent 
example  of  my  theory  which  I  should  not 
beat  m  a  day's  journey.  Six  years,  minus 
a  few  weeks,  have  passed  since  I  last  sat  in 
the  moderately  comfortable  arm-chair  which 
I  now  occupy  in  the  dub  .smoking-room. 
If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  the  very  same  one 
in  which  I  settied  myself  when  I  first 
entered  the  house,  witii  all  the  fireshness 
and  pride  of  my  election  still  upon  me; 
for,  m  tiie  days  I  am  speaking  of,  election 
to  the  ''Addison"  meant  something— much 
more  than  it  means  now,  if  all  be  true  that 
I  have  heard  from  certain  members  of  the 
same  standing  as  myself  whom  I  have  come 
across  during  my  long  absence.  Six  years, 
according  to  the  almanacks,  have  flown — 
years  of  rushing  to  and  fro  in  distant  parts 
of  the  earth.  Change  and  decay  have  been 
all  around  me,  and  I  am  pabfnlly  conscious 
that  they  have  not  spared  me  in  their 
assaults;  but  somehow  I  am  likewise 
oonsdoos  that  in  my  present  surroundings 
I  am  an  exception.  Some  one  or  other  has 
evfdentiv  been  playing  tricks  with  the 
hands  of  the  great  dock  which  mark  off  the 
moments  for  dl  of  us;  the  processof  the  sun's 
musthavebeen turned  backward  foraseason. 
Surely  themenlsee  before  me  havenot  borne 
the  brunt  of  six  years  of  time — six  London 
winters  therein  faiduded,  which  I  have 


evaded!  Poets,  and  romancers,  and 
travelling  M.P.'s  talk  and  write  gUbly 
enoi^h  about  <<The  Changeless  East,"  to 
which,  thank  goodness,  I  have  just  bidden 
an  etemd  farewell ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
I  could  have  found  in  the  whole  of  the 
Orient  a  more  striking  illustration  of 
immutability  than  the  one  I  am  now 
oontemplating.. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  dection  to 
the  dub  dates  back  for  ten  years,  I  am 
stiU,  at  least  in  sentiment,  a  junior  mem- 
ber; that  is,  I  should  no  more  dare  to 
occnpv  one  of  those  commodious,  wdl- 
placed  arm-chairs  round  the  fire,  than  to 
intercept  that  specid  edition  of  the 
'*  Recorder  "  which  Frederic  is  now  bearing 
to  Jarley,  who  has  just  come  in  and 
subrided  into  the  best-placed  and  softest- 
seated  of  the  '^fauteuOs"  in  question. 
Stilling,  and  Jenkins,  and  Smith  are  seated 
fai  the  other  three,  each  one  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  a  book,  and,  as  Jarley  tears  open 
the  paper  with  no  other  remark  than  a 
word  of  greeting,  I  notice  on  the  &ces  of 
the  others  a  sign  of  inward  relief  that  the 
voice  of  their  companion  will  at  least  be 
hushed  whOe  he  collects  fresh  materid  for 
conversation  from  his  favourite  print  I  now 
remember  that  these  four  occupied  exactiy 
the  same  places  at  the  same  hour  of  the 
afternoon  the  last  time  I  was  here.  I 
have  not  yet  made  myself  known  to  any  of 
them;  indeed,  with  a  true  Englishman's 
shyness,  I  have  screened  my  face  with  the 
magazine  I  am  reading  against  any  in- 
quidtive  glances  from  the  fireside  coterie ; 
but  as  I  peep  fiirtively  at  them  I  remark 
that,  but  for  a  little  more  flesh  and  a  littie 
less  hair,  they  are  dmost  exactiy  the  same 
men  they  were  six  years  ago.  I  begin  to 
hope  that  time  may  have  dedt  as  merd- 
fully  with  myself;  that  when  I  recdl  my 
existence  to  Jenkins,  he  will  grasp  me  by 
the  hand  with  efTodon,  and  dedare  byway 
of  banter  that  I  cannot  posdbly  be  the 
man  I  proddm  mysdf  to  be ;  because,  for- 
sooth, I  am  looking  exactiy  the  same,  or 
perhans-even  some  years  younger  than  I 
looked  when  we  last  met  and  parted.  These 
constant  hiterviews  with  mv  reflection  in 
the  looking-glass  have,  indeed,  told  me 
another,  and  a  more  painful  tale — and 
India  Is  dways  supposed  to  wear  a  man  up 
faster  than  London ;  but  then  one  is  often 
mistaken  In  judgements  about  oneself;  so, 
with  a  nascent  hope,  I  determine  to  cross 
the  room  and  accost  Jenkins,  as  soon  as  he 
may  put  down  his  paper,  and  learn  how 
Time,  In  his  opinion,  has  dealt  with  ma 
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In  the  meantime  I  take  up  another 
magazine  to  wile  away  the  time,  "The 
Anglo-OontinentaL"  I  remember  this  as  a 
smtftly-wiitten  print,  and  always  full  of 
interestbff  matter.  I  find,  however,  that 
thoogh  the  cover  professes  to  hold  the 
"  Anglo  -  Continental,"  it  really  contains 
"The  Batiochiator,''  a  thbg  I  detcs!;. 
Frederic,  an  excellent  servant  in  most 
respects,  was  always  given  to  mixing 
magazines  and  covers  at  hazards,  and  here 
I  find  him  stiU  at  his  old  tricks,  and,  like 
the  portion  of  humanity  now  before  me, 
nnchanged.  Bat  on  refiection  I  wonder 
whether  there  may  not  perhaps  be  a  certain 
design  larking  in  Frederic's  eccentricity. 
He  may  have  remarked  the  progressive 
deteriorationof  confirmed  specialiststhrongh 
the  exdosive  pemsal  of  journals  reflecting 
merelv  their  own  tastes  and  prejudices, 
and  have  taken  in  hand  to  arrest  this 
decay  by  placing  in  their  handa  journals  of 
a  tendency  diametrically  opposite,  to  give 
them,  at  least,  the  chance  of  imbibbg  an 
antidote,  or  at  least  a  corrective.  *'Mr. 
Jarley,"  he  may  have  reasoned,  "ought  to 
read  about  something  else  besides  them 
obscure  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
so  111  just  slip  that  French  comic 'lustrated 
into  the  'Scalpel '  cover,  that'll  make  him 
laugh,  you  bet ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  he  always 
catch  up  the  'Polemical'  as  soon  as  he 
come  Into  the  club,  and  sit  addlin'  of  his 
brains  all  the  afternoon  over  a  lot  of  stuff 
as  don't  seem  to  me  to  have  no  meanin'  at 
alL  111  just  give  him  a  chance  for  once  of 
havin'  a  look  at  the  pictures  in  <  'Arper's.' " 
I  wonder  whether  this  explanation  of 
Frederic's  mixing  tendencies  Is  at  all 
near  the  matk.    Certainly  if  Jarley  has 

Sne  on  all  this  time  reading  up  that 
fourite  subject  of  his — a  subject  upon 
which  he  will  enlarge  at  any  time,  in  any 
company,  and  at  any  length — ^he  must 
have  completely  exhausted  it,  and  pro- 
bably several  sets  of  auditors  likewise, 
before  thls.^  Six  years,  after  all,  is  a  long 
period  to  give  to  one  subject,  even  one  as 
wide  in  its  bearings  as  that  of  Mr.  Jarley's 
choice ;  and  if  Smith  has  perused  idl  the 
"Symposiums,"  and  "Beplies,"  and  "Be- 
joinders,"  and  "Last  Words,"  and  "More 
Last  Wordf,"  with  which  the  "  Polemical " 
undertakes  periodically  to  settle  some 
world-convulsing  question,  his  brain  most 
certainly  requires  a  change ;  if,  indeed,  it 
be  not  already  got  beyond  that  stage  when 
a  change  would  be  of  any  benefit,  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  spongy  degeneration, 
and  no  more  capable  of  appreciating  the 


beauties  of  American  wood-cutting,  or  of 
taking  interest  in  the  details  of  the  mana* 
facture  of  hooks  and  eyes,  than  of  aMi- 
milating  the  arguments  set  forth  in  the 
"Polemical" 

Jenkins  yawns  and  puts  down  his  P4»er, 
and  I  prepare  to  rise  and  renew  oar 
acquaintance;  but  at  the  same  moment 
Jarley  also  throws  the  "Becorder"  aside, 
and  immediately  I  mark  a  look  of  con- 
sternation and  despair  overspreading  the 
faces  of  the  other  threa  Jenkins  makes  a 
feeble  grab  at  his  paper,  but  ultimatehr 
drops  it  StOling  doses  his  French  novd, 
and  leans  back  in  his  chair^  and  doaei  his 
eyes  with  the  air  of  a  martyr.  Smith 
looks  nervously  at  his  watch  as  If  with  a 
design  to  fly ;  but  he  cannot,  for  the  eye 
of  Jarley  is  upon  him.  They  all  remain 
motionless,  like  so  many  replicas  of  the 
"wedding  guest"  After  a  slight  pre- 
liminary clearing  of  the  throat,  Janey 
advances  to  the  hearthrug  and  takes  the 
floor,  and,  for  the  next  quarter  of  an 
hour,  gives  to  all  assembled  a  full  analysis 
of  the  contents  of  this  evenlng^s  "Beooxder." 
He  displays  to  us  the  latest  aspect  of  that 
terrible  question  of  questions  which  must 
be  in  all  mixed  assemblages  striotiy  for- 
bidden ground.  He  setttes  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  us  with  regard  to  seals 
and  lobsters,  colonial  loyalty  and  advene 
tariffs.  He  glances  lightly  at  the  partition 
of  Alrioa,  and  winds  up  over  the  City 
article,  chiding  Us  auditors  for  their  want 
of  courage  in  not  following  his  advice 
about  those  Colorado  bonds,  and  making 
a  thousand  apiece,  as  he  himself  had 
done. 

By  this  time  it  is  quite  dear  to  me 
that  Time  cannot  be  the  devourer  of  things 
that  he  is  reputed  to  be ;  for  if  he  were, 
these  luckless  three  must  have  been  worn 
to  thread-paper  under  their  six  years' 
penance.  Daring  those  awful  May  days 
in  the  plains,  when  the  fields,  waving 
green  a  few  weeks  ago,  were  lymg  blister 
ing  in  the  eye  of  the  crud  sun;  when 
the  sandstorms  were  blotting  out  the  face 
of  Nature,  and  the  sulphurous  blast  send- 
ing its  fiery  breath  through  the  thickest 
matting  screens;  I  used  to  curse  at  the 
fate  wUch  sent  me  out  to  Indiai  and  vow 
that  a  very  few  years  of  this  sort  of  thine 
would  make  a  total  wreck  of  me,  and 
sigh  for  the  cool  quiet  of  the  smoking- 
room  at  the  "Addison."  Now,  I  find, 
in  this  fancied  home  of  rest,  time  men 
who  have  lived  through  an  ordeal  for 
more  terrible  than  mine  with  scarce  a 
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sign  of  the  fire  upon  them.  Had  I  been 
fated  to  sit  alongside  them  and  complete 
the  qoattette,  I  am  confident  that  Jarley'a 
Yoice  and  conversation — very  scorpions 
compared  with  the  whips  which  I  endured 
in  exile — would  have  reduced^me  long  ago 
to  a  state  of  imbecQity.  I  recently  likened 
the  luddess  three  to  the  wedding  guest; 
bat  now  it  appears  as  if  Bip  van  Winkle 
would  be  a  more  fitting  figure.  If  our 
smoking-room  be  not  verily  and  indeed 
that  famous  gorge  in  the  Catakill  moun- 
tains, it  must^  at  leasts  be  endowed  with 
very  sfanilar  properties. 

There  is  silence  once  more^  Jarley, 
liaviDg  blown  off  his  steam,  stalks  out 
of  ihs  room  peradventure  in  search  of 
another  and  less  jaded  auditory,  and  I, 
with  some  trepidatfon,  walk  across  the 
floor  and  timidly  seat  myself  in  his  vacant 
chair,  and  am  at  once  recognised  by  my 
whilom  acquaintances. 

''Is  it  two  years  or  three  since  you 
went  away!"  Jenkins  enquires.  (With 
Jenkins,  at  any  rate,  time  still  fliea) 
'*Siz!  Dear  me,  how  fast  they  run  off 
the  reel;  and  the  older  one  gets,  theftster 
ihey  fly ;  and  you  are  looking  very  weU, 
though  Vm  not  sure  I  should  have  known 
you  if  I  had  met  you  in  the  street  Hot 
climates,  of  course,  do  tell  on  one." 

"Let's  see,  you've  been  out  at  the  Oape, 
or  bdia^  or  Ohiitt»  haven't  you!"  observed 
Smith.  '<  Ah,  India,  of  course;  I  remem- 
bor  now.  India  offers  a  wonderful  career 
toaman;  but,asthe  'Polemical' is d ways 
showing,  we  are  incurring  moral  responsi- 
bilitiea  there  which  are  appalling — simply 
appalling.  I  suppose  you  dicm't  come 
across  a  cousin  of  mine  of  the  name  of 
Carter  t  He's  in  Bengal,  or  Bombay,  or 
Bnrmah,  I  forget  which." 

''I  think  I  remember  that  you  used  to 
take  an  interest  in  bi-metallism,"  SUlUns 
interposed.  <'  I've  been  giving  a  good  ded 
of  attention  to  it  myself  lately — a  most 
wonderful  subject  when  you  have  fully 
grsilrped  it — ^and  have  brought  out  a  little 
pamphlet,  which  perhaps  you  may  like  to 
look  at;"  and  here  comes  a  dive  into  the 
breast-pocket,  and  the  production  of  the 
brochure  in  question,  which  I  accept  with 
apparent  gratitude,  and  spoken  antidpa- 
tioos  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
the  perusal  thereoi 

It  now  strikes  me  that  before  I  went  to 
India,  when  I  was  in  a  way  an  habitu^  of 
the  "  Addbon,"  I  used  to  rate  Jenkins,  and 
Stilling,  and  Smith  as  wdl-read,  intelligent 
men,  and  pleasant  companions.    Whi^  am 


I  to  say  now!  Was  I  wrong  in  this 
estimate^  or  ha?e  I  become  more  critical 
and  exacting  through  added  experience, 
or  has  the  toot^  of  time,  after  all,  been 
stealthily  at  work  on  their  intellects  while 
sparing  the  fleshly  tabernacle  t  These  are 
questions  which  I  will  not  investigate.  I 
will  take  it  for  sranted  that  my  companions 
are  just  as  brimant  conversationalists  and 
pleasant  fellows  as  ever,  and  well-nigh 
untouched,  mentally  or  physically,  by  the 
lapse  of  years;  for  if  I^  should  discover 
that  their  immutableness  is  only  superficial, 
a  strong  buttress  to  my  theory  as  to  the 
occasional  baitings  of  lime's  chariot  would 
fall  But  whether  I  decide  or  not  to  go 
into  the  matter,  it  may  not  be  undertaken 
now  in  the-  *' Addison"  smoking-room,  for 
I  hear  the  returning  voice  and  footsteps 
of  Jarley  in  the  passage  outdda  Possibly 
he  has  been  baulked  in  his  search  of  a  new 
victim  in  the  morning-room  or  library,  and 
if  he  were  to  find  me  here,  one  to  whom 
his  most  venerable  histories  would  be 
novelties,  I  have  an  idea  that  he  would 
fasten  upon  me  with  the  same  avidity  that 
the  Indian  mosquito  shows  when  he  pene- 
trates the  curtain  under  which  is  deep- 
ing some  Crash-blooded  KngHshman,  newly 
arrived  from  over  the  sea^ 


SOME  DINEKS-OUT. 

In  a  preceding  article  I  had  something 
to  say  about  Georgian  Dinnera  I  propose 
now  to  say  something  about  the  hosts  who 
gave  and  the  guests  who  partook  of  them. 

In  his  essay  entitled  *' Grace  Before 
Meat,"  our  Elia  writes:  "The  severest  satire 
upon  full  tables  and  surf dts  is  the  banquet 
which  Satan,  in  the  <  Paradise  Begained,' 
provides  for  a  temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness: 

A  Uble  rithly  spread  in  regal  mode. 
With  dishea  piled,  and  meaU  of  noblest  sort 
And  saToor ;  beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game, 
In  pastry  bmlt,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boiled, 
Gris-amSer  steamed ;  all  fish  from  sea  or  shore. 
Freshet  or  purlinf^  brook,  for  which  was  drained 
Pontns,  and  Lucrme  bay,  and  Afric  coasts. 

"  The  tempter,  I  warrant  you,  thought 
these  cates  would  go  down  without  the 
recommendatory  preface  of  a  benediction. 
They  are  like  to  be  short  graces  where  the 
devil  plavs  the  host.  I  am  afraid  the  poet 
wants  his  usual  decorum  iu  this  place. 
Was  he  thinking  of  the  old  Roman  luxury, 
or  of  a  gaudy  day  at  Cambridge  t  Tms 
was  a  temptation  fitter  for  a  Heuogabalus. 
The  whole  banquet  is  too  civic  and  culi- 
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nary,  and  the  accompaniments  altogether 
a  profanation  of  that  deep,  abstractedi  holy 
scene." 

Now  Lamb  was  an  accomplished  diner- 
oat,  and  with  qnips  and  quiddities  woiUd 
make  the  table  roar.  Barry  Cornwall — 
Proctor— told  J.  T.  Fields,  the  American, 
that  when  he  and  Lamb  were  once  making 
np  a  dinner-party  together,  Lamb  asked 
him  not  to  inyite  a  certain  lognbrions  friend 
of  theirs,  " because,"  said  Lamb,  "he 
wonld  cast  a  damper  even  over  a  foneraL" 

He  was  sitting  next  some  chatterinff 
woman  at  dinner.  Observing  that  he  did 
not  attend  to  her,  "  Yon  don't  seem,"  said 
she,  "to  be  at  all  the  better  for  what  I 
have  been  saying  to  yon." 

"  No,  ma'am,''  he  answered ;  "  bat  this 

! gentleman  on  ttie  other  side  of  me  mast, 
or  it  all  came  in  at  one  ear  and  went  oat 
at  the  other." 

Whatever  aid  we  may  get  from  the  wits, 
the  poets  will  not  help  as  much  in  the 
way  of  dinners.  No  one  supposes  that 
Wordsworth  condescended  to  gastronomic 
tastes;  and  while  in  Southey's  book, 
^The  Doctor,"  there  are  indications  of 
culinary  knowledge,  it  is  certain  that  his 
table  was  always  equipped  very  simply. 
Keats  had  a  relish  for  good  company,  and 
though  never  in  a  position  to  play  the  part 
of  .uiphitryon,  he  was  ready  enough  to 
accept  the  hospitality  of  those  who  could 
appreciate  the  charm  of  his  conversation 
and  enter  into  his  poetic  sympathies.  The 
young  men  of  his  own  circle  held  frequent 
convivial  gatherings  which  all  felt  to  be 
incomplete  without  his  presence;  but 
against  these  it  must  be  objected  that  they 
involved  him  in  a  certain  amount  of  "card- 
playing,  drinking,  and  dissipation."  He 
dined  not  seldom  with  his  publishers, 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey^  men  of  culture, 
who  had  gathered  around  them  a  small 
literary  coterie.  Ha  dined  also  with 
Horace  Smith  and  some  fashionable  wits, 
but  their  company  was  not  to  his  liking. 
"They  only  served  to  convince  me,"  he 
says,  "  how  superior  humour  is  to  wit  in 
respect  of  enjoyment.  These  men  say 
thin^  which  make  one  start  without 
making  one  feeL  They  are  all  alike; 
their  manners  are  alike;  they  all  know 
fashionables;  they  have  all  a  mannerism 
in  their  very  eating  and  drinking,  in 
their  mere  handling  a  decanter."  Keats 
was  present,  I  may  remind  the  reader, 
at  that  "immortal  dinner"  of  Haydon's, 
which  Charles  Lamb  made  the  oecasion  for 
some  of  his  merriest  jibes. 


That  the  young  poet  had  a  poet^s  idsi 
of  an  ideal  feast  one  sees  in  the  appurte- 
nances of  the  banquet  in  his  "Lamia''; 
and  where  can  one  read  of  a  danitiei 
collation  than  that  which,  in  his  "Era  of 
St.  Agnes,"  Potphyro  prepares  for  hii  lady 
love! 

Aheap 
Of  candied  apple,  quinoe,  and  plum,  and  goard; 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 
And  lucent  83rrap8,  tinct  with  cinnamon ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferred 
From  Fez ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one, 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedared  Lebanon. 

Shelley,  living  almost  always  in  a  woild 
of  phantasy,  save  none  of  hu  thought  to 
the  subjects  discussed  in  the  "  Almsmch 
des  Gourmands  " ;  and  in  his  exceeding  ab- 
stemiousness, which  was  more  real  and 
less  ostentatious  than  that  of  Byron,  showed 
a  general  indi£ference  to  what  he  ate  oi 
drank.  But  either  as  host  or  guest  hs  wit 
amiable  and  attractive;  and  what  Pamaniui 
revels  ever  transcended  in  enjoyment  the 
dinners  he  shmred  with  such  men  as  Eeili 
and  Reynolds,  with  Leigh  Hunt  and  Loid 
Byron — with  Medwin,  and  Peacock,  a&d 
Trelawny  t  The  last-named  gives  an  In- 
teresting account  of  the  poet's  daily  life  at 
Piss,  where  he  was  residing  in  the  lait 
months  of  his  too  brief  career.  "He  wai 
up  at  six  or  seven,  reading  Plato,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Spinoza,  with  tiie  acoompammflot 
of  a  hunch  of  dry  bread;  then  he  joined 
Williams  in  a  sail  on  the  Amo,  in  a 
flat-bottomed  skiff,  book  in  hand,  and 
thence  he  went  to  the  pine-forest  or  loou 
outof-the-way  place.  When  the  biidi 
went  to  roost^  he  turned  home,  and  talked 
and  read  till  midnight."  Evidently  sadi  a 
mode  of  living  allowed  no  time  for  the 
grosser  indulgences  of  the  table,  and  the 
simplicities  that  satisfied  his  taste  mj  bi 
inferred  from  the  "bill  of  fare"  he  leti 
forth  in  his  charming  "  Letter  to  Un, 

Maria  Oisbome  " : 

« 

Though  we  eat  little  flesh,  and  drizik  no  wine, 
Yet  let's  be  merry ;  we'll  have  tea  and  toaat ; 
Onstards  for  supper,  and  an  endless  host 
Of  syllabubs,  and  jellies,  and  mince  piest 
And  other  such  lady -like  luxuries ; 
Feasting  on  which  we  will  philosophise. 

But  here  let  me  intercalate  to  com- 
ment on  the  general  standard  of  the  Engliih 
cuisine  in  the  reign  of  Oeorge  the  Thbd, 
and  on  the  causes  which  led  to  its  refined 
improvement,  until  it  became  equal,  if  aot 
superior,  to  that  of  France  in  its  higher 
developementSb  It  is  matter  of  fi^ 
that  English  cookery  as  a  whole  oodd 
not  at  that  time  vie  with  Erenoh  cooksiy. 
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'So^  our  ennant  jdly  and  melted  butter^ 
our  imderdoiie  jointe  and  OYerdone  potdtry, 
laaieleiH  vegetablee,  and  Ibnitad  salads, 
wooULeiy  cat  against  snoh  an  illndon.  Bat 
Ibeliere  that  now  the  best  English  cookery 
b  better  than  the  best  French  cookery,  and 
thst  we  snrpaaa  onr  neighbonrs  in  the 
matter  of  service,  and  in  the  general  equip- 
ment of  oar  tables.  One  often  reads  in 
French  bocAs  and  newspapers  satirical 
deecripUons  of  English  dinners ;  bat  then 
they  are  descriptions  of  dinners  given  by 
inefficient  hosts  or  at  common  and  even 
vnlgar  tables.  Sach  dinners  are,  perhaps,  to 
be  ftNBsd  in  French  hoaseh<rids  of  asimikur 
diaracter.  What  is  wanted  in  England 
is  not  the  creation  of  a  higher  standud  in 
tlM  coisine-— the  English  standard  is  as 
high  as  any  in  the  world — ^bnt  its  recog- 
niuoii  by  Ae  mass  of  people  who  dine. 
At  present,  the  majority  of  English  hoose- 
keepets  cannot  with  any  regard  to 
veracity  set  up  above  their  door-posts  the 
sjgnifleant  Umid,  «*Ici  On  Dine."  All 
they  dare— if  trathfal— to  assert  is.  "Id 
OnManee.'' 

>  One  of  the  most  refined  and  intellectaal 
of  the  social  drdes  of  the  G^rgian  era 
foond  its  centre  at  Norbory  Park,  Miekle- 
ham — the  seat  of  Mr.  William  Lock,  an 
artist  and  an  art  critic  who  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries.  In  the 
hoQsa  which  he  boilt  m  this  charming 
ne%hboarhood — the  Happy  Valley,  as 
Ifaddntosh  called  it — the  dhiing-room,  or 
saloon,  was  (and  is)  distingoished  by  the 
novelty  and  grace  <rf  its  decoration.  '<It 
i»&room  twoityfeet  by  twenty-three,  and 
was  intended  to  represent  a  bower  enclosed 
by  'Hne-covered  trdlis-work.  The  ddes  of 
ib%  room  are  divided  by  pilasters  which 
Hipear  to  sapport  the  trellised  roof,  through 
aa  opening  in  the  centre  of  wiiich  is  seen 

^  the  evening  sky.  The  windows  of  the 
soath  side '  of  the  room  frame  the  real 
soeneiy  of  the  Vale  looking  towards  Box 
Hill  and  over  Dorking.  On  the  other  dde 
are  landscapes  —  compositions  from  the 
Onmberland  lakes — reaching  the  whole 
height  of  the  room.  The  idea  has  been 
carried  oat  with  great  care  and  thoroogh- 
nessL     Intended   for  a  dining-room,  the 

J  artifidd  landscapes  are  all  lit  by  the  same 
early  evening  san,  as  in  the  sanmier  or 
early  antomn  the  natard  landscape  will 
be  at  the  dinnerhoor.  To  assist  the 
effect,  the  lawns  and  dopes  before  the 

i  wfaidow  are  jdanted  and  arranged  to  form 
a  pictorid  f (»ogroand  to  the  natard  scene. 
The  laidkoapeB  Nrere  pdnted  by  Barrett 


•^WUscm's  more  posperons  rivd — bat 
Cipriani  painted  the  groaps  of  moi  in 
them,  and  OQpin  the  cattte;  while  the 
ceOing,  slnr,  and  trdllage,  with  the  climbing 
vines  and  dastering  grapes  and  honey- 
sacUes,  were  paintM  oy  Pastorini."  In 
this  charming  MJoon  Lock  often  entertained 
Sir  JoAaa  Beynolds,  FaseU,  Dr.  Moore 
—the  author  of  <<Zdoco"— Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  and  Fanny  Barney,  who  met 
at  Lock's  table  her  f  atare  hasband,  M. 
d'Arblay ;  also  the  French  emigres,  who,  in 
the  days  of  the  French  fievolation,  formed 
a  little  colony  at  Mickleham — Talleyrand, 
Ooant  Lally  Tollendal,  M.  de  Narbonne, 
Dae  deMontmorence,thePrinoesse  d'Hin^ 
Madame  de  Broglie  and  Madame  de  StaeL 
These  exiles  fonnd  a  home  ander  the 
liberd  roof  of  Mr.  David  Jenkinson,  of 
Janiper  Hall,  in  the  same  ndghboarhood. 

Then  at  Fredley  Farm  lived  Richard 
Sharpe,  the  aathor  of  <<  Letters  and  Essays 
in  Prose  and  Verse/'  bat  better  known,  in 
alladon  to  his  powers  as  a  talker,  as  "Oon- 
versation  Sluorpe."  He  formed  «  link 
between  the  Georgian  period  and  oar  own 
time,  for  he  did  not  die  antil  1853.  Boand 
his  table  at  Fredley  often  sat  Henry 
Orattan,  Mackintosh,  Sir  Samod  Bomilly, 
Leonard  Homer,  James  Mill,  and  the  poet 
B^ers. 

The  efforts  of  Lord  Chesterfidd  and 
other  great  nobles — to  which  I  have 
referred — to  overcome  the  insalarprejadice 
against  "foreign  kickshaws^at  first  met  with 
little  saccess,  and  '<  the  Boast  Beef  of  Old 
England  "  continaed  to  rank  in  the  popa- 
lar  esteem  with  ^  Oharch  and  State,"  oar 
<«Glorioa80onstitation,""BottenBoroaghs,'' 
and  other  proad  inheritances  of  the  free- 
bom  Englishman.  In  Bickerstaff's  <<  Love 
in  a  Villi^''  even  the  cookmdd  is  inspired 
to  sing  its  pndses : 

Wbo  wants  a  good  cook,  my  band  they  miut 

oro6i; 
For  plain  wholesome  dishes  I'm  ne'er  at  a  loss ; 
And  what  are  your  soups*  your  ragouts,  and  your 

sauce 
Compared  to  Old  English  Roast  Beef? 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  the 
horror  exdted  in  England  by  the  terrible 
events  of  the  French  Bevolation  intensified 
— at  all  events  for  a  time— the  nationd  sen- 
timent against  French  cookery,  so  that  it 
became  a  recognised  trade-mark  of  trae 
patriotism  to  patronise  only  **good  sab- 
stantid  food,  sfar— beef  and  matton,  sir- 
none  of  yoar  made  dishes  or  French  slip- 
slops, sir  C 

In  Coffey's  <'The  Devil  to  Pay,"  the 
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cooky^it  is  true,  layi  to  Migtreas  Nellr 
"If  Yon  please,  madflun.  Td  toss  yoa  ap 
a  white  fricassee  of  chickens  in  a  trice;  or 
what  does  your  ladyship  think  of  a  veal 
sweetbread  t "  Bat  chickens  and  veal  were 
home  grown,  and  your  patriot,  tiierefore, 
cooldpartakeofthemwithoataconsoientioas 
twinge,  though  he  never  allowed  them  the 
place  in  hisl4iffections  conceded  to  the 
historic  sirloin  of  beef  or  the  snccnlent 
leg  of  matton.  The  popularity  of  George 
the  Tliird  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
his  preference  for  old  English  fare.  Hbsins 
against  popular  liberties  were  forgotten  in 
the  admiration  excited  by  his  homely  dinner 
— a  joint  and  a  plum-pudding. 

Out  of  evil  comes  good.  The  compulsory 
immigration  of  the  French  noblesse  led 
to  a  sure  and  regular  amendment  in  the 
ways  of  our  cooks,  and  their  example 
popularised  a  lighter  and  more  digestftle 
class  of  dishes  than  had  hitherto  figured  on 
our  dinner-tables.  Our  grands  seigneurs 
hastened  to  offer  an  asylum  to  the  French 
princes — ^to  the  Oomte  de  Lille  (afterwurds 
Louis  the  Eighteenth),  and  the  Comte 
d'Artois  (Charles  the  Tenth),  with  the  Dues 
de  Cond^  and  Bourbon  —  *' dismounted 
cavalry,"  as  Oarran  wittQy  called  them. 
Lord  /  Moira  at  Donnington,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Backingham  at  Stowe,  rivalled 
each  other  in  sumptuous  hospitality,  and 
of  eourse  accommodated  their  cuirine  to  the 
tastes  of  their  honoured  guests. 

The  Oomte  de  Lille,  and  some  of  his 
family,  occupied,  in  1807,  Gk>ssfield  House, 
near  High  Garret,  in  Essex,  a  seat  belong- 
ing to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham ;  and  bi 
1808  these  princes  were  recdved  with  the 
most  splendid  marks  of  hospitality  at  the 
prince^  mansion  of  Stowe,  where  their 
residence  was  commemorated  by  a  Latin 
inscriptioa  For  several  months  there 
was  a  dinner  prepared  daily  for  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Due 
d'Angoul^me,  the  Dae  de  Berri,  the  Dae 
d'Orl6an0,  the  Comte  de  Beaujolais,  the 
Prince  de  Cond^  (father  of  the  imfortunate 
Dae  d'Enghien),  and  the  Dae  de  Bourbon. 
But  Stowe  was  a  scene  of  even  greater 
festivity,  in  1805,  when  the  Heir  Apparent 
^fberwards  George  the  Foarth),  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  (afterwards  William  the  Fourth), 
with  Mr.  Fox,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  new  Coalition,  were  invited.  Grand 
entertainments  were  given  during  several 
successive  days.  Illuminations  took  place  in 
the  eveninc,  and  the  grotto  in  which  their 
Boyal  Highnesses  supped  was  lighted  up 
wiUi    from    ten    thousand    to   eighteen 


thousand  lamps.  The  immense  expenditure 
necessitated  by  this  prof  ase  hospitality  was 
the  beginning  of  the  peconiary  misfortunes 
which  eventiudly  wrecked  the  Buckingham 
family,  and  led  to  the  sale  of  the  treasures 
and  heirlooms  collected  at  Stowe. 

The  character  and  conduct  ot  fche 
Marquis  of  Londonderry — ^better  known 
as  Lord  Castlereagh-rare  now  receiving 
fairer  treatment  at  the  hands  of  tbe 
historian  than  was  possible  when  the 
minds  of  men  were  still  inflamed  with 
political  passion.  Here,  howevel*,  I  ha^-e 
to  deal  with  him  only  as  a  diner  and  m 
giver  of  good  dinners.  He  was  a  man  of 
splendid  tastes,  and  his  table  was  always 
magnificently  served.  Car^me  was  in  his 
service,  both  in  London  and  atXienna,  whan 
Castlereagh  went  there  as  Ambassador  fai 
18H.  At  North  Cray  Place,  in  Eent|  he 
gathered  around  him  a  brilliant  cirde,  of 
which  we  shall  set  some  glimpses  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  poet  Moore. 

The  Miurquis  of  LaiuKlowne  (Lord  Henry 
Pet^)  was  also  a  liberal  host,  and  his  table 
was  one  of  the  best  in  London.  The  two 
^reat  rivals,  Pitt  and  Fox,  were  exoellant 
judges  of  the  results  of  the  cook's  art, 
IovikI  a  good  dinner,  and  a  bottle,  or  two, 
of  good  whie  after  it  Wilberforoe,  the 
phiknthropist,  was  not  so  wholly  occupied 
in  his  anti-slavery  crusade  as  not  to  find 
leisure  for  a  refined  hospitality,  of  which 
Pitt  was  a  frequent  participator.  Pitt's 
high  spirits  when  he  visited  his  old  friend 
at  Wimbledon,  riding  thither  from  London 
or  his  own  house  at  Putney  Heath,  were 
remarkable.  One  morning,  after  an  enjoy- 
able dinner,  he  rose  early,  and  cutting  up 
a  dress  hat  with  which  Byder  (afterimdi 
Lord  Harrowby)  had  come  down  from  the 
opera,  sowed  the  pieces  carefully  among 
the  garden  beds.  His  love  of  wine,  much 
exaggerated  by  party  shmder,  was  a 
favourite  theme  with  the  caricaturists 
When  in  1796  his  Government  imposed 
a  tax  upon  wine,  Gillray  came  out  with  a 
caricature  in  which  Pitt  was  represented 
as  Bacchus,  and  his  friend  and  colleague^ 
Dunbar  (Lord  Melnille),  as  Silenus,  to 
whom  John  Btdl,  with  a  long  face  and 
purse  and  bottle  beth  empty,  saith :  *'  Pray, 
Mr.  Bacchus,  have  a  bit  of  consideration 
for  old  Jolm;  you  know  as  how  Tve 
emptied  my  purse  already  for  you,  and  it's 
woundedly  hard  to  raise  the  price  of  a 
drop  of  comfort,  now  that  one's  got  no 
money  left  to  pay  for  it  1 "  Bacchus,  from 
his  pipe  of  wine,  which  rests  upon  the 
Treasury  Bench,  stammers  forth :  '*  Twenty 
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ponncUi  a  t-tan  additional  duty,  i-i-if  yoa 
d-d-don't  like  it  aft  that,  why  trt-lrthen 
dad  and  I  will  keep  it  all  for  o-o-oor  own 
dxinkisg,  so  here  g-g-goes,  old  bn-ba-boll 
mouth  1 "  The  old  jeit  abont  seeing  two 
Mr.  Speakers  need  not  be  repeated.  Pitt's 
indulgence  in  stimnlants  seems,  however, 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  physical  causes. 
He  was,  at  all  events,  a  capital  host  and 
an  admirable  guest.  His  conversation  was 
bright,  easy,  and  various,  always  good- 
humoured,  and  frequently  flavoured  with 
a  pleasant,  unaffected  humour.  Lord 
Guudford,  his  political  opponent,  meetbg 
him  at  the  Duke  of  Butland's  country-seat, 
wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  was  sorry  to  find 
that  ''so.bad  a  politician  was  so  very 
pleasant  a  man."  Of  his  playful  humour 
the  Hmt  Edmund  Phipps  preserves  an 
example^  related  to  him  by  Mr.  Croker, 
who  heard  it  from  Mr.  Ward  himself. 
Pitt  had  come  to  dine  with  Mr.  Ward  in 
his  retreat  at  West  Molesey.  Summer  was 
closing  fasti  and  damp  and  cold  had  robbed 
gloomy  firs,  a  shady  lawn,  and  small 
rooms  level  with  the  ground,  of  their  chief 
attraettona  '<  What  could  persuade  yon," 
enquired  Mr.  Pitt,  as  he  looked  around 
him,  **what  could  persuade  you,  Ward,  to 
come  to  such  a  dismal  place  T'  '*lliat 
which  is  the  grand  motive  to  a  poor  man — 
money,"  repued  Ward.  "  Indeed  1  and 
pray  how  much  do  they  give  yout" 
enquired  Pitt  This  Mr.  Ward  was  B. 
Plumer  Ward,  the  author  of  '*  Tremaine," 
and  other  semi-philosophical  works,  the 
centre  of  a  snug  litUe  literary  coterie,  and 
an  exceedingly  accomplished  gastronome. 

Fox  had  not  the  means  of  keeping  up  a 
'*  grand  table,"  or  dispensbg  hospitality 
on  a  large  scale;  but  at  St.  Ajme%  near 
Chertsey,  his  delightful  riverside  retreat, 
he  loved  in  his  later  years  to  receive 
hii  friends,  who  were  charmed  not  less 
by  the  freshness  of  his  conversation 
than  by  hii  kindly  nature  and  warm 
affections^  Everybody  knows  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  gravestone  of  the  accomplished 
EUzabethan,  <'Here  lies  Folke  Greville, 
servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  counsellor  to 
King  James,  and  *  friend  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney ' ;  but  everybody  does  not  know  that 
a  similar  memorial  of  an  honourable 
frriendship  may  be  read  on  the  monument 
of  Lord  John  Townshend,  who  is  described 
as  **  the  friend  and  companion  of  Mr.  Fox, 
a  distinction  whidi  was  the  pride  of  his 
life  and  the  only  one  he  wished  to  have 
recorded  after  his  death.''  The  man  who 
could  inspire  such  devotion  must  have  had 


great  qualities  to  be  worthy  of  it.  There 
is  a  very  interestbg  entry  in  the  Oreville 
Memoirs,  in  which  that  caustically  inclined 
"Qerk  of  the  Council"  refers  to  hii 
dining  with  Talleyrand  (in  1833),  and 
the  latter's  talk  about  his  first  residence  in 
England  and  his  acquaintance  with  Fox 
and  Pitt  "  He  always  talks  in  a  kind  of 
affectionate  tone  about  the  former,  and  is 
now  meditating  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Fox  at  St 
Anne's  Hill,  where  he  may  see  her  sur- 
rounded with  the  busts,  pictures,  and 
recollections  of  her  husband.  He  delighted 
to  dwell  on  the  simplicity,  gaiety,  childish- 
nesS|  and  profoundness  of  Fox." 

Fox  loved  St  Anne's  Hill  with  '*  a  {mw- 
sionate  fondness."  Among  its  budding 
thorns  and  elms,  its  blossoming  garden 
alleys,  with  its  bright  views  of  the  shining 
river,  he  seemed  to  recover  the  buoyancy 
and  mirthfnlness  of  boyhood.  Lord  Albe- 
marle speaks  of  a  visit  which  he  and  his 
brother,  then^in  their  teens,  paid  to  the 
statesman  in  the  spring  of  1806.  No 
sooner  was  dinner  oVer  than  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  youthfol  guests  adjourned 
to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
devoted  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  trap- 
ball,  Mr.  Fox  having  always  the  innings 
and  the  boys  the  bowling  and  the  fagging- 
out  Dinner  was  not  an  object  of  much 
thought  with  Fox;  but  his  table  was 
always  decentiy  furmshed,  for,  like  Hume, 
he  had  learned  in  Paris  to  appreciate  the 
refinement  of  French*cookery,  and  as  a  host 
he  was  not  easily  surpassed. 

Fox,  of  course,  reminds  one  of  Holland 
House,  that  suburban  palace  and  paradise, 
which,  with  its  lofty  avenues,  its  trim 
gardens,  its  broad  stretches  of  deep  grass, 
its  fisntastic  gables,  its  endles  vista  of 
boudoirs,  libraries,  and  drawii^-rooms, 
still  happily  exists — an  oasis  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  streets  and  squares,  terraces 
and  crescents,  of  Tybumia.  It  was  first 
rented  by  Fox's  fawer,  Henry  Fox,  the 
first  Lord  Holland,  in  1747,  and  purchased 
by  him  in  1767.  For  nearly  a  century  it 
was  the  social  centre  and  headquarters  of 
the  Whig  party,  more  particularly  so  under 
the  regime  of  Henry  Eichard,  third  Lord 
Holland,  most  amiable  of  men,  and  his 
clever,  fascinating,  but  imperious-minded 
wife.  Talleyrand,  by  the  way,  has  charac- 
terised the  two  with  happy  terseness.  Of 
Lord  Holland,  he  said : 

"O'est  la  bienveillance  m^me,  mais  la 
bienveiUance  la  plus  perturbative  que  j'ai 
jamais  connu." 

Of  Lady   Holland:    f'EQe   est   toute 
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asaertioiii  mab  quand  on  demande  lapreave, 
o'eat  Ik  son  secret." 

EL  F.  Ohorley,  in  Us  diary,  reoords  an 
anecdote  told  by  Goant  lyOraayi  of  hia 
dininff  at  Holland  Hooae  when  he  first 
yiaited  Eogland,  yonng,  handsome,  and 
impadent  He  sat  next  to  his  hostess, 
who  happened  to  be  in  one  of  her  most 
aggressive  moods.  She  dropped  her  nap- 
kin, the  Count  gallantly  picked  it  np ;  her 
spoon,  her  eye-glass;  each  was  restoored  by 
her  attentive  gnest  At  length,  however, 
his  patience  gave  way,  and  when  she  again 
dropped  her  napkin,  he  tamed  and  called 
to  one  of  the  footmen  behind  him  : 

**Pat  my  convert  on  the  floor,"  said  he, 
"and  Iwill  finish  my  dinner  there;  it  will 
be  so  mnch  more  convenient  for  Lady 
HoUand." 

She  was  rather  fond  of  crowding  her 
dinner-tabla  Once  when  the  company  was 
already  tightly  packed,  an  nnezpected 
^est  arrived,  and  she  instantly  gave  her 
imperative  order : 

•(  Lnttrell,  make  room  1 " 

"It  must  certainly  be  made,"  he  an- 
swered, "for  it  does  not  exist" 

This  was  Henrv  Lnttrell,  author  of 
"  Advice  to  Julia,  and  other  poems,  an 
elegant  wit^  and  an  accomplished  diner-out 
— ^he  who  so  graphically  calumniated  our 
English  climate: 

"On  a  fine  day,  like  looking  up  a 
chimney;  on  a  ndny  day,  like  lo<^ing 
down  it." 

One  day,  receiving  a  verbal  invitation  to 
dinner,  he  asked : 

"  Who  is  going  to  dine  there! " 

"  I  really  don't  know ;  but  I  believe  the 
Bishop  of i  for  one." 

"The   Bishop    of    1"    exclaimed 

Lnttrell.  "  Mercy  upon  me  1  I  don't  mix 
well  with  the  Dean,  and  I  shall  positively 
effervesce  with  the  Bbhop." 

Hopeless  were  the  task  of  enumerating 
here  all  the  repartees  which  have  b^n 
handed  down  to  us  from  Lady  Holland's 
table.  Probably,  for  the  greater  portion,  we 
are  indebted  to  Sydney  Smith,  who,  always 
ready  with  his  jests  and  humorous  exag- 
gerations, kept  even  the  servants  in  fits  of 
laughter.  Once,  however,  at  Holland 
House,  he  was  silenced  by  the  Prince 
Begent.  The  conversation  having  turned 
upon  the  wickedest  man  who  ever  lived, 
Sydney,  addressing  himself  to  the  Begent, 
said: 

"The  Begent  Orleans,  and  he  was  a 
Prfnce." 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Sydney,"  cooUy  replied 


the  Begent,  "  I  shall  give  the  preference 
to  his  tutor,  the  Abb^Dubds,  and  he  w«i 
a  priest." 

But  it  was  seldom  indeed  tint  Sydn^ 
Smith  came  off  second  best  in  these  word^ 
batUes. 

A  man  who  liad  for  some  time  been 
boasting  that  he  believed  in  nc^Ung, 
suddenly  expressed  enthusiasm  at  a  partiea- 
lar  dish,  and  asked  for  another  hefping  of 
it. 

"Ah  I"  said  Sydnev,  "  I  am  slad  to  see 

that  Mr.  ,  at  aJl  events,  believes  in 

the  cook." 

Talleyrand  said  a  good  thing  in  refersnoe 
to  Lady  Hdland's  dinner-hour,  wliich  I 
believe  was  six  or  IiaU-past  six.  Without 
preventing  her  table  from  being  over 
crowded,  it  seems  to  have  given  univenal 
dissatisfaction.  Somebody  once  .trying  to 
learn  the  cause  of  this  inconvenience^ 
applied  to  Talleyrand  for  enlightenment : 

"  I  wonder  why  L^ly  Holhnd  dines  at 
such  an  hour ! " 

Talleyrand,  with  his  usual  twang,  drawled 
out:  "Pour g6ner tout lemondel" 

But  in  spite  of  her  defects  of  temper, 
she  contrived  to  draw  round  her  table  the 
most  distinguished  of  her  contemporaries. 
Every  foreign  celebrity  gravitated  towardi 
Holland  House  as  surely  as  MohammedaM 
indine  towards  Mecca.  As  for  Whig 
statesmen  and  Whig  men  oi  letters,  it  was 
their  sacred  place,  tiidbr  sanctuary,  thek 
Delphos.  Ah,  what  wit  and  wisdom  flowed 
in  lucid  streams  at  its  memorable  dinners! 
What  good  things  were  said — as  well  as 
eaten  t  How  sparkling  the  conversation— 
and  the  wines  1  Not  to  have  dined  at 
Holland  House  in  its  palmy  days  was  to 
have  missed  the  crownhig  enjoyment  and 
most  felicitous  distinction  of  life. 

There  was  a  time  when  Carlton  House 
was  scarcely  less  attractive ;  but  that  was 
before  the  Prince  Begent  executed  hii 
political  "volte-face,"  and  tlurew  over  hb 
Whig  friends,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much 
and  whose  services  he  repaid  with  such 
startling  ingratitude.  The  friends  of.  his 
later  years — the  Jerseys  and  Gonyng^iams, 
and  their  "clientele"  — were  indifferent 
substitutes  for  the  wits,  statesmen,  (Hratore^ 
and  men  of  letters  who  fwmerly  cheered 
hu  vacant  hours.  His  cuisine,  however, 
was  always  first-rate,  and  Oardme,  who  at 
one  time  was  its  chef,  pronouneed  him  "  a 
perfect  connoisseur  in  all  that  related  to 
the  tabla"  And  what  more  can  a  peqple 
expect  in  their  sovereign !  Both  at  Oarlton 
House,  and  at  the  Pavilion  in  Brighton^ 
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the  Boyal  dinners  were  admirably  designed 
and  faolUeody  ezeeated.  Here  is  one  of 
the  menus,  d^wn  np  by  Oai^me,  for  a 
dinner  at  tlie  Pavilion,  on  January  8th, 
1817: 

**  Qoatre  potagea :  Le  potage  de  li^yre  au 
ehaaaeuT ;  le  potage  de  sant6  au  consomm^ 
de  volaiUe;  le  potage  auz  laitues;  le 
macaroni  li^  k  lltalienne. 

"  Quatre  relev^s  de  poissons :  Les  perches 
au  vin  de  Champagne;  I'anguiUe  k  la 
r^genee;  le  turbot  grille,  sauce  auz 
homards;  le  eabillaud  k  la  Hollandalse. 

'*  Qoatre  grosses  pieces :  Le  dindon  braia6 
auz  hnitres ;  le  filet  de  bcenf  piqu6  ^lac4 ; 
lea  pouleta  k  la  finand^re ;  le  quartier  de 
sanglier,  gel6e  de  grosseilles. 

**  Qoatre  contre-flans :  Le  pain  de  gibier 
BUT  un  socle;  la  poularde  sur  un  sode;  le 
turban  sur  un  socle ;  la  galantine  sur  un 
sode. 

"Qoatre platsidts:  Le  chapon au cresson ; 
le  lid?re  k  TAnglaise;  le  dindonneau  au 
cresson;  lepluviers  bard^a. 

"  Hnits  entremets :  Les  pommes  de  terre 
frites ;  les  asperges ;  les  huitres  au  gratin ; 
la  salade  de  yolulle ;  les  salsifis  au  Murre ; 
les  epinards  k  la  FraD9aise ;  les  truffes  k  la 
■erviette ;  les  toevisses  au  Mad^re/ 

''At  firsts"  says  Thackeray,  "the  Prince 
made  a  pretence  of  having  Burke,  and 
Foz^  and  Sheridan  for  his  friends.  Fox 
might  talk  dice  with  him,  and  Sheridan 
wine;  but  what  else  had  these  men  of 
gmius  in  common  with  their  tawdry  youne 
host  of  Carlton  House !  .  .  .  His  naturid 
companions  were  dandies  and  parasites. 
He  could  talk  to  a  tailor  or  a  cook;  but  as 
the  equal  of  great  statesmen  to  set  up  a 
creatoie,  lajsy,  weak,  indolent,  besotted,  of 
monstrous  vanity,  and  levity  incurable — it 
is  absurd.  .  .  .  His  nezt  set  of  friends 
were  mere  table  companions,  of  whom  he 
grew  tired  too;  then  we  hear  of  him  with 
a  very  few  select  toadies,  mere  boys  from 
school  or  the  Guards,  whose  sprightliness 
tickled  the  fancy  of  the  worn  -  out 
voluptuary." 

He  betrayed  or  cast  off  his  friends — as 
vritness  Brummell  —  and  deceived  those 
who  loved  him — as  witness  poor ''  Perdita" 
Bobinson — but  he  could  drink  siz  bottles 
of  daret  after  dinner  without  beine  per- 
ceptfhiy  ''flustered."  He  cheated  au  who 
kosted  him;  was  mean,  selfish,  and  a 
braggart;  but  in  his  better  days  he  was  a 
modd  host — could  lead  the  conversation 
BO  as  to  bring  out  the  best  qualities  of  his 
guests — UAd  a  story  remarkably  well — ^was 
not   inapt   at    a   repartee — and    Nature 


having  endowed  him  with  a  charming 
voice,  ne  sang  a  capital  song.  Thackeray 
admits  that  ms  table  was  a  tempting  one, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  knew  how  to 
assemble  around  it  the  finest  talent  of 
the  age.  "The  wits  came  and  did  their 
utmost  to  amuse  him.  Scott,  the  loyal 
cavalier,  the  king's  true  liegeman,  the  very 
best  raconteur  of  his  time,  poured  out 
with  an  endless  generodty  his  store  of  old- 
world  learning,  kindness,  and  humour. 
Grattan  contributed  to  it  his  wondrous 
eloquence,  fancy,  feeUng.  Tom  Moore 
perched  upon  it  for  a  whue  and  piped  his 
most  ezquidte  little  love-tunes  upon  it, 
flying  away  in  a  twitter  of  indignation 
afterwards,  and  attacUig  the  Prince  with 
bill  and  daw.**  Then  there  were  Talleyrand, 
Mettemich,  Nessebode,  Canning,  Castle- 
reagh,  Ped,  Wellington,  Lyndhurst — ^the 
man  had  the  best  of  company,  if  he  had 
only  known  how  to  profit  by  it 

After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  in 
1814,  half  the  crowned  heads  m  Europe 
visited  England,  and  were  entertained  by  the 
Prince  Begent.  The  Emperor  Alezander, 
the  Kin^  of  Prussia,  great  soldiers,  great 
diplomatists,  famous  courtiers,  and  beautiful 
women — all  sat  at  his  table,  and,  it  must 
be  owned,  were  royally  feasted.  i.    jj 
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CHAPTER    V. 


**Thom  PeopUf'' 


"  But— I  must  speak  plainly — ^you  have 
no  right  to  put  yoursdf  in  such  a  position 
as  thiiB.    It  quite  shocks  me,  Miss " 

"Smith,''  quickly.  << Don't  forget  that 
that  is  my  name  for  the  present,  Mr. 
Bellamy,"  with  a  half-mocking  laugh. 
"But  I  think  you  are  right  It  isn't 
fair  to  the  Dawes.  I  feel  afraid  at  the 
very  thought  of  their  findbg  out  Bat 
I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  faithfully." 

*<  Do  your  duty  faithfully  ! "  indignantly. 
«  But  it  isn't  richt    It " 

"Don't  you  tiiink  we  have  heard  enough 
— ^for  the  present)  "  whispered  Mr.  James 
Brown,  gently,  but  peremptorily  drawing 
back  his  cousin  Minnie  bom  the  thick 
hedge,  which  divided  them  from  the  other 
speakers. 

The  speakers  were  Miss  Smith  and  Mr. 
Bellamy,  who  were  strolling,  a  little  before 
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InndieoD,  along  the  path  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge. 

Ab  Mr.  James  Brown  and  hia  ooiudn  had 
reached  the  hedge,  they  had  canghtthe 
Bound  of  the  voieea  on  the  other  ride. 

Thdr  own  steps  had  not  been  heard  as 
they  came  np  over  the  tnrf.  The  speakers 
were  evidently  engaged  in  a  most  earnest 
conversation.  And  Minnie,  who  recognised 
.Miss  Smith's  voice,  had  made  a  sharp  sign 
to  her  cousin  to  stand  still  whfle  she  crept 
swiftly  forward  to  catch  what  she  was 
saying. 

Mr.  James  Brown  had  stopped  involan- 
tarily,  not  listening  to  the  wordp,  bat  to 
one  of  the  voices  which  to  him  was  the  most 
mnsical  that  he  had  ever  heard.  Bnt  as 
the  meaning  of  the  words  suddenly  struck 
him,  and  it  dawned  on  him  that  it  was  a 
confidential  conversation  he  was  overhear- 
bff,  he  strode  forward,  and  drew  back 
Minnie.  She  turned  on  him  angrily,  as  the 
two  on  the  other  side  moved  away  up  the 
path. 

'•What  did  you  do  that  fort"  she 
whispered,  furiously.  ''  It  was  quite  right 
to  listen !  I  knew  there  was  something 
wrong  about  her.  She  is  an  ad- 
venturess  ** 

"  And  we're  eavesdroppers,"  coolly,  but 
with  something  troubled  m  bis  face.  *'  I 
would  as  soon  be  one  as  the  other." 

"Ob,  you!" — all  her  anger  and  spite 
kindling  into  fire  under  the  mortification 
of  his  sneer.  "Of  course,  you  take  her 
part !  You're  nothing  better  than  an  ad- 
venturer yourself !  I  wonder  mother  lets 
you  stay  in  the  house.  We  don't  want 
pauper  scapegrace  relations  about,  to  dis- 
grace us ! " 

His  face  grew  more  set. 

*'  Is  that  now  you  speak  to  your  cousin  !  " 
he  asked.  *'  Semember,  you  are  the  only 
relations  I  have  in  the  world  ! " 

"The  advantage  is  all  on  your  side, 
then !"  she  retorted,  all  womanly  courtesy 
and  feeling  lost  in  passion.  "I  am  sure 
Owen  and  I  wish  to  goodness  you  had 
gone  anywhere  than  come  here.  Why 
don't  you  go  now  and  sponge  on  the 
Bishop  f  ¥ou've  been  dobg  your  best 
to  curry  favour  with  him." 

His  face  had  grown  very  pale. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  have  ever  done 
to  you  to  make  you  so  hard  to  me,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice.  ''Surely  if  a  man 
has  been  unlucky,  his  relations  should 
show  some  little  kindness  and  pity.  I  have 
waited  for  it  in  vafai.  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  much  longer.  I  shall  go  away — soon." 


"You  are  careful  not  to  specify  the 
day,"  with  an  angry  laugh.  "  I  am  quite 
sure  that  you  will  take  the  time  that  suits 
your  convenience  bestl"  and  she  tamed 
away. 

For  a  moment  his  eyes  glowed  like  fire 
as  he  looked  after  her.  Then  he  laughed 
a  hard,  bitter  laugh. 

"Yef>,  my  fair  cousin,  jrou  are  right! 
I  shall  not  leave  till  it  suits  me,  and  your 
parents  will  not  turn  me  out  for  famlfy 
reasons.  I  shall  not  go  and  leave  Misi 
Smith  to  your  tender  merciea"  Then  the 
anger  changed  into  troubled  perplexity 
again.  "  I  wonder  what  it  means.  What 
made  that  parson  chap  speak  to  her  like 
that ! "  The  more  he  thought  of  it^  the 
more  unpleasant  the  matter  seemed. 

He  could  only  come  to  one  conclusion. 
She  could  have  done  nothing  to  deserve 
the  scornful  epithets  cast  at  her  by 
Minnie. 

The  luncheon  was  a  rather  informal 
meal,  as  the  confirmation  was  to  be  held 
early  in  the  afternoon,  to  allow  the  Bishop 
to  catch  a  particular  train  which  was  to 
take  him  to  his  next  destination.  He  was 
not  to  return  to  the  Vicarsige  from  the 
church.  Everybody  at  the  Vicarage  was 
going  to  the  church.  Miss  Smith,  who 
knew  how  intensely  Martha  longed  to  see 
the  ceremony,  offered  to  let  her  go  in 
her  place.  Under  these  circumstances  Mm 
Dawe  graciously  allowed  the  household 
drudge  to  go,  knowbg  that  the  work 
would  be  far  better  done  by  Miss  Smith. 
By  three  o'clock  Miss  Smith  bad  the  house 
to  herself. 

It  was  four  o'clock  when,  coming  down- 
stairs from  folding  up  the  counterpanes 
and  hangings  in  the  rooms  that  the  Bishop 
and  his  chaplain  had  occupied,  she  started 
violently.  For  there  in  the  hall,  seated  in 
his  favourite  chair  by  the  open  door,  was 
Mr.  James  Brown.  For  a  wonder,  he  wis 
not  smoking. 

After  that  first  violent  start,  she  sab- 
sided  into  a  severe  determination  to  glide 
gently  down  the  staircase,  not  to  let  him 
hear,  and  so  retreat  unperceived  to  the 
kitchen,  to  make  some  pastry  for  dinner. 
He  did  not  turn  his  head,  so  he  had  not 
seen  her.  Her  grey  linen  gown  made  do 
rustle,  her  little  slippered  feet  fell  lightly 
on  the  carpeted  staircase,  which,  not  pat 
in  by  a  London  jerry-builder,  did  not 
creak  at  the  fairy  tread. 

She  crept  down  with  as  much  caution  ai 
a  Bed  Indian  on  the  war-trail,  and  as  she 
reached  the  last  stair,  he  turned  his  head 
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and  looked  At  her !  And  then  she  knew, 
by  ihftt  enrioos  light  in  his  face  which 
oonld  hardly  be  calleda  smile,  and  yet 
whieh  was  a  hundred  times  more  ezprei- 
alye  than  most  persona'  smiles,  that  he  had 
known  all  along,  and  appreciated  intensely, 
her  superhuman  efforts  to  descend  the 
staircase  without  being  seen. 

**  You  are  horrid ! "  burst  inyoluntarily 
from  her  lips  in  the  humiliating  annoyance 
of  the  discoyery.  She  felt  that  she  would 
like  to  slap  him.  No  man  in  the  world 
had  'ever  yet  roused  such  a  feminine 
passion  of  desire  in  her.  Generally  if  they 
displeased  her,  which  was  fairly  often,  she 
froze  into  the  haughty  coldness  of  con- 
tempt 

He  rose  cheerfully,  and  came  towards 
her. 

'•  Why  did  you  take  aU  that  trouble  f " 
he  asked  witii  an  appearance  of  most 
innocent  interest 

"Because— I  thought  you  didn't  see 
m^''  fteling,  instinctively,  that  she  was 
gomg  to  get  the  worst  of  it,  and  ex- 
periencing more  strongly  than  ever  that 
feminine  desire  of  indignation. 

"  But  I  did  see  you.  I  saw  you  at  the 
top  of  the  staircase. " 

''  You  never  looked  up  I "  involuntarily, 
spitefully,  and  filled  the  next  instant  with 
shame  and  anger  at  having  said  it,  and 
thus  giving  him  an  opening  for  what  cama 

**  Perhaps  I  didn't,  but  I  knew  you  were 
there  all  the  same,"  he  said,  reflectively, 
seizbg  that  opening,  as  he  seized  every 
one  tibat  came  to  him.  "I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  I  always  see  you  even  if  I 
don't  look." 

**What  ridiculous  nonsense!"  still 
spesking  very  angrily,  but  blushing  so 
violently,  that  she  would  have  cried  for 
very  huiniliation  of  doing  so  at  all 

"  It  isn't,"  he  repeated,  with  cheerful 
calmness.     M  It  is  the  truth." 

"I  thought  you  went  to  the  church," 
she  said,  rapidly  taking  up  a  new  grievance, 
perhaps  because  she  found  it  difficult  to 
carry  on  the  other. 

''  So  I  did — only  I  came  back  and — sat 
down  there  to  rest" 

"Without  your  faithful  companion f" 
with  a  fine  disdain. 

He  drew  out  his  pipe  and  looked  at  it 
thoughtfully. 

"I  was  going  to  have  one,  only  I 
thought  you  might  object  You  said  the 
other  night  that  I  was  ruining  the 
hangings.  I  overheard  you,  so  you  can't 
deny  it" 


This  was  worse  and  worse;  to  make 
her  the  cause  of  this  unusual  abstinence ! 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  object,"  die  said, 
haughtfly.  "You  can  smoke  as  many 
pipes  as  you  like.  I  suppose  you  are  the 
cluef  person  concerned,  and  if  you  don't 
mind  making  yourself  ill " 

He  stuffed  the  pipe  back  in  his  pocket. 

"  That  sounds  nicer  than  only  thinking 
of  the  hangings,"  he  said,  meekly.  **I 
won't  smoke  for  a  week." 

She  looked  at  him  with  growing  dis- 
dain. 

"As  if  you  would  be  capable  of  such  a 
sacrifice." 

"Ill  do  my  best,"  he  said,  humbly. 
Then  with  a  queer  expression  on  his  face, 
"Don't  you  understand  that  a  pipe  is 
sometimes  a  safety-valve !  Would  you 
rather  I  went  outside  and — swore!  I'll 
do  that  if  you  prefer  it" 

She  flashed  one  scornful,  indignant  look 
at  him,  and  then,  as  somehow  it  idways 
happened,  she  yielded  to  his  mood. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  sharp  consciousness 
she  idways  had  herself  of  the  insults 
heaped  upon  him. 

"  I  thmk  I  would  rather  you  smoked," 
she  said,  the  slightest  of  smQes  on  her  lips. 

"All  right,"  he  said  coolly,  but  some- 
thing grateful  leaped  into  his  eyes  and 
made  her  flush  again. 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  out  and  have  a 
look  at  the  rockery  I  am  making,"  he 
said.  "  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  the  shape 
Minnie  wanted." 

She  hesitated.  He  asked  her  again, 
and  she  went  out  obediently  with  him 
into  the  garden. 

The  rockery  seemed  to  take  some  tfane 
to  consider,  for  quite  half  an  hour  passed 
before  Miss  Smith  returned  to  the  house. 
In  the  meantime,  the  front  door  stood 
wide  open  and  the  house  was  unguarded. 
The  rockery  was  some  way  from  the  house, 
and  the  lawn  and  a  shrubbery  came 
between  it  and  the  drive. 

It  was  past  six  when  Mrs.  Dawe  and 
the  two  girls  returned  home.  They  had 
stopped  to  have  tea  with  a  friend  in  the 
village.  Mr.  Dawe  had  gone  to  see  the 
Bishop  off  at  the  station.  Mrs.  Dawe  and 
the  gbls  were  not  in  the  best  of  tempera 
Gwpn  was  tired  with  the  heat  and  the 
confirmation  ceremony,  and  her  head 
ached.  Minnie  told  her  mother  on  the 
way  home  about  what  she  had  overheard 
in  the  morning  between  Miss  Smith  and 
Mr.  Bellamy.  It  disturbed  Mrs.  Dawe 
considerably,  and  she  was  very  angry  with 
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Mbmie  for  not  having  ipoken  looner  in 
the  day. 

<'It  wonld  only  have  npiet  yon/'  said 
Minnie,  sulkily.  She  rather  dnaded  her 
mother's  temper,  though  she  had  one  of 
her  own.  "  And  yon  would  have  spoken 
to  liUss  Smith  and  tiiere  wonld  .have  been 
a  qnarrel^  and  perhaps  she  wonld  have 
gone  off  before  luncheon." 

"  Better  if  she  had,  if  she  is  only  an 
adventuress.  And  all  the  silver  out  for 
the  Bishop  I  And  I  left  her  to  put  it 
away.  And  the  house  empty  too  I  Good- 
ness only  knows  what  she  mightn't  have 
taken  by  this  time  I" 

They  hurried  on  home,  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  fears  and  surmises. 

'^Perhaps  we  shall  find  her  gone  — 
silver  and  all  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dawe, 
in  almost  piteous  anxiety,  for  she  was 
really  convinced  of  the  notion  that  every- 
one who  took  her  wages  was  in  league 
to  rob  and  pillage  her. 

They  found  Mr.  James  Brown  in  the 
Vicarage  dining-room,  laying  the  doth  for 
dinner ;  and  lbs.  Dawe  went  white  with 
apprehension. 

** Where  is  Miss  Smith  gone!"  she 
gasped. 

**  I  don't  know,"  his  head  a  little  on  one 
side,  as  he  contemplated  rather  doubtfully 
the  aspect  of  the  table.  Somehow  it  did 
not  look  quite  right.  The  knives  and 
forks  seemed  eccentric  in  their  positions, 
and  he  could  not  remember  where  the 
salt-cellars  were  placed. 

"Don't  know!"  ahnost  screamed  Mrs. 
Dawa  "  You  don't  meaii  to  say  that  she 
has  gone ! " 

"Oonel  I  don't  know.  She  hasn't 
come  back  yet,  if  that's  what  yon  mean, 
so  I  just  offered  to  help;  but  I  think 
I  had  better  go  and  ask  Miss  Smith  how 
to  do  it,"  retreating  with  rather  suspicious 
eagerness  to  the  door. 

** Don't  you  understand,  mother  I"  ex- 
claimed Gwen,  as  her  mother  stared 
in  roeechless  bewilderment.  "It's  that 
wretched  little  Martha  that  hasn't  come 
back  yet,  and  James  has  seized  the 
opportunity  of  having  a  little  flotation 
with  Miss  Smith  over  Uving  the  table." 
She  laughed,  not  disagreeably.  The  situa- 
tion amused  her.  *<She  suits  him,  »and 
he's  happiest  in  the  kitchen,"  turning  to 
go  upstairs. 

"i  do  hope  the  silver  is  all  rij^t," 
exclaimed  her  mother.  '*  I  shall  go  and 
look  it  over,  and  you  girls  had  better  see 
to  your  thhigs.     (Goodness  knows  what 


places  she  may  not  have  been  ransseUng 
this  afternoon  I " 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  even  ib 
experienced  burghir  to  ransack  tiie  Dawei' 
habitation^  so  carefully  was  eveiythbg 
locked  away. 

But  they  hurried  iqMtairs  all  the  same 
to  search  for  possible  losses. 

A  few  minutes  later  came  a  scream  of 
dismay  from  Owen's  room,  and,  wifth  i 
very  pale  face,  she  dashed  out  on  to  the 
landing  to  meet  her  mother  and  sistor 
hurrying  out  of  theirs  at  her  cry. 

"  My  pearl  and  diamond  ring-— and  all 
my  lovely  black  lace.  Oh!  don't  yoQ 
remember  what  a  lot  she  seemed  to  know 
about  lace  one  day  when  we  were  ipealdng 
about  itf  Ohl  I  couldn't  have  bdie?ed 
it  of  her  — I  couldn't  1"  breddng  into 
scared,  excited  crying.  ''  Oh  1  if  only  I 
could  remember  to  be  more  carefol;  tmft 
they're  gone  1 "  following  her  mother  ud 
sister,  who  rushed  into  the  room  to  seareh. 
«<They  were  in  that  drawer,"  pointiiig 
to  one  that  stood  open,  half  its  contents  on 
the  floor  as  she  had  tossed  them  out,  and 
Owen  sobbed  out  how  she  had  hid  the 
lace  out  to  look  at,  through  a  suggestion 
of  Miss  Smith's  that  she  should  use  it  for  a 
dinner-dress,  and  how  she  had  not  locked 
it  away  again,  but  put  it  into  the  drawer  in 

Juestion,  and  Miss  Smith  had  seen  her 
oing  sa  And  the  pearl  and  diamond 
ring  she  had  worn  the  previous  nighty  and 
that,  too,  she  had  put  in  there  on  going 
to  bed,  feeling  too  tired  to  nnloek 
her  jewel-case.  She  had  forgotten  to 
lock  the  drawer  before  goinff  to  chonk 
that  afternoon,  and  had  even  left  the  key 
in  it  Sobbing  and  lamenting  she  told  hit 
story,  while  Mrs.  Dawe  and  Mhmie 
searched  energetically  for  the  muriDg 
propert;^. 

Minnie  was  quite  quiet,  literally  appalled 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  loss.  They  had 
been  a  legacy,  left  by  an"  aunt  to  GweD« 
and  were  valued  at  over  a  hundred  ponnds. 
Mrs.  Dawe's  consternation  waxed  into  a 
fury. 

''This  must  be  seen  into  at  once/ she 
said.  "I  wish  your  father  were  heiel 
I'll  have  the  police  in,  and  every  comer  of 
the  house  searched.  She  can't  liave  got  rid 
of  them  yet." 

<*  Unless  James  has  helped  her,"  lOg- 
gested  Minnie.  "He  wasn't  in  choreh 
this  afternoon,  and  they're  such  friends." 

Laughing  voices  in  the  dining-room,  as 
they  hastened  downstairs  to  connont  Ifin 
Smith,  seemed  to  confirm  this  statement 
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When  they  reaehed  the  door,  they  saw 
liGss  Smith  itandhig  by  the  oddly-arianged 
table,  givhig  direotiona  to  Mr.  James 
Brown,  who  was  doing  Ids  best  to  rectify 
his  errors. 

Mrs.  Dawe,  her  face  aflame,  swept  up  to 
Miss  SmitiL 

"What  have  yon  done  with  that  ring 
and  the  lace  P  she  asked,  hoarsely. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Miss  Smith,  tambler  in  hand,  stared  at 
her  as  if  she  were  mad.  Bat  Mr.  James 
Brown,  holdbg  a  large  carving-fork,  took 
a  stride  nearer,  as  if  to  pat  himself  between 
her  and  his  in! ariated  aant. 

"  Yoa  needn't  attempt  to  brazen  it  oat  1 
ToaVe  taken  them,  and  111  have  year  box 
searched  and  yoa  too.  Where  are  they  % " 
with  a  threatening  gestare,  which  broaght 
Mr.  James  Brown  another  step  nearer. 

"Takenwhat— where V  Miss  Smith, 

her  face  white  as  snow,  stammered,  and 
stared  with  widening  eyes. 

"Don't  pretend  ignorance.  My  daugh- 
ter's diamond  and  pearl  ring  and  her  black 
lace.  Yoa  saw  where  she  pat  them  yester- 
day. We  have  jast  foand  them  gone,  and 
you  were  here  alone  all  the  afternoon — 
and " 

"Good  Heavens!"  Miss  Smith  swept 
a  step  forward  and  Mrs.  Dawe  retreated. 
"Do  yoa  mean  to  accase  me  of  steal- 
ing  ^"  the  rest  choked  in  her  throat 

"Who  else  coald  have  taken  them!" 
sobbed  Gwen.  "Yoa  knew  where  they 
were  and  thoaght  so  mach  of  the  lacel 
Oh ! "  with  a  sharp  scream,  catching  hold 
of  her  mother  as  Mjt.  James  Brown  stepped 
saddenly  ap  to  her,  the  large  carving-fork 
in  his  hand,  "he  will  marder  me.  Oh! 
I  don't  care  a  bit,"  clatching  at  her  mother 
to  draw  her  away.  "  She  may  keep  them 
—only  don't  moider  me ! " 

Afterwards  Mr.  James  Brown  laaghed — 
somewhat  grimly,  it  is  trae — at  the  scene, 
and  at  the  scared  faces  of  the  Dawes  as  he 
floaxished  the  big  fork  at  them.  Bat  for 
the  moment,  if  he  did  not  feel  like  marder, 
his  fary  was  so  terrible  that,  if  they  had 
been  men,  he  wonld  have  fought  them. 

"  Of  coarse  yoa  take  her  part,"  sneered 
Minnie,  who  was  anything  bat  a  coward. 
"  I  don't  sappose  yoa  are  very  particular 
yoarsel£     Yoa " 

"Mr.  Brown!"  Miss  Smith,  pale  and 
trembling,  stepped  between  them,  an- 
consdouuy  gaided  hj  some  instinct  to 
spare  him,  even  at  this  supreme  moment 


for  herself,  **  let  me  hear  what  they  have 
to  say— I — ^I  don't  understand."  The 
charge  was  repeated. 

" It's  an  infernal  lie  !"  said  Mr.  James 
Brown,  to  the  front  again,  whUe  Gwen 
screamed  anew  and  retreated  behind  her 
mother. 

"Is  It!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dawe  in  a 
greater  Aury  than  ever.  "We  shall  see — ^Tll 
send  for  the  polioeman." 

A  faint  exclamation  broke  from  Miss 
Smith's  pale  lips.  All — with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  James  Brown — thoughtit  was  of  fear. 
He  heard  its  sharpness  of  shame  and  dis- 
tress, and  he  glared  at  his  relations  as  if 
he  would  have  shaken  them  to  pieces. 

"  Oh,  please  confess  I "  criea  Gwen,  in 
helpless  tears.  "  It  will  be  so  unpleasant 
for  OS  all.  Give  them  back,  and  well 
say " 

"How  dare  vou!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Smith,  in  such  a  blaze  of  indignation,  that 
Gwen,  with  a  gasping  scream,  shrank  into 
the  background  again. 

"Oh!  you'll  see  what  we  'dare,'"  ex- 
daimedMra  Dawe,  "I'll  write  to  Lady 
Meriton,  who  gave  me  your  character,  and 
tell  her  what  you  are,  and  how  you  are 
here  under  a  false  name.  I'll  have  the 
police  here,  if  I  go  myself,"  turning  to  the 
door. 

"  No,  you  will  not"  Mr.  James  Brown 
stepped  between  her  and  it  "  At  least  I 
have  something  to  say  in  the  matter 
flrst" 

What  was  it  in  his  blazing,  steady  gaze 
that  sent  every  drop  of  colour  from  Mrs. 
Dawe's  face,  and  made  her  tremble  with 
abject  fear  1    She  tried  to  rally. 

"  And  pray  what  have  you  to  say  in  the 
matter!"  insolently. 

"  A  great  deal — if  any  unpleasantness  is 
done  Miss  Smith.  Perhaps  you  will  let 
me  speak  to  you  alone  for  a  few  moments. 
Miss  Sndth — would  not  you  prefer  to  leave 
usl" 

She  passed  out  of  the  room,  no  one 
attempting  to  stop  her.  The  girls  stared 
in  amazement  at  their  cowed  mother. 

"Had  not  they  better  go  too,"  asked  their 
cousin  quietly. 

With  a  gesture,  thefr  mother  dismissed 
them,  and,  for  the  next  half-hour,  she  and 
her  nephew  were  shut  up  in  the  dining- 
room  together.  When  she  came  out  of  it, 
she  looked  white  and  haggard — aged  by 
years. 

The  result  of  that  interview  left  Mr. 
James  Brown  ontwardly  very  quiet  and 
stem,  but  inwardly  as  contented  as  if  he 
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had  gained  an  inheritance,  Instead  of  having 
yielded  up  all  claim  to  one  which  had  been 
treaeheronsly  filched  from  him. 

At  hia  instance,  and  as  part  of  the 
agreement,  Mrs.  Dawe  spoke  to  her 
hosband  and  daughters,  making  the  latter 
solemnly  swear  never  to  mention  the  lost 
ring  and  lace  to  any  one. 

The  real  facts  of  the  agreement  between 
their  mother  and  consin  always  remained 
a  secret  to  the  girls.  Mr.  Dawe,  who 
understood  it  weU,  looked  as  pale  and 
haggard  as  his  wife.  There  was  no  need 
for  him  to  give  a  promise. 

There  was  more  still  to  coma  An 
hour  later,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
family,  Mrs.  Dawe  apologised,  humbly  to 
Miss  Smith,  and  retracted  her  accusations, 
assuring  her  that  only  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  had  made  her  speak  as  she 
did.  She  even  made  Gwen  and  Minnie 
apolc^e  too. 

"That's  right,"  said  Mr.  James  Brown, 
cheerfully,  when  it  was  all  over.  '*  Now 
we  must  toy  and  find  the  thief." 

His  aunt  darted  a  look  at  him  that 
would  have  annihilated  him  if  it  could. 
She  still  believed  Miss  Smith  to  be  the 
tidei    But  abject  fear  kept  her  silent 

An  hour  or  two  later,  Mr.  James  Brown, 
strolling  down  the  pathway  where  he  had 
found  Miss  Smith  gathering  beans  in  the 
morning,  caught  sight  of  a  slender  figure 
standmg  motionless  in  the  moonlight 
which  flooded  the  end  of  the  path.  It  did 
not  stir  till  he  reached  it  Then  it  turned 
slowly  round  and  he  saw  that  Miss  Smith 
had  been  crying.  She  was  still  crying. 
Her  eyes  were  wet,  and  her  mouth  quivering. 

Mr.  James  Brown  muttered  silently 
something  that  it  was  as  well  the  Bishop 
did  not  hear.  It  was  comprehensive  and 
took  in  all  his  relations. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,"  said 
Miss  Smith.  "  If  it  had  not  been  for  you," 
with  a  shiver,  '^I  should  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  now." 

'*Let  us  forget  it,"  he  said,  smiling, 
though  he  paled  as  he  thought  how  true  it 
was.  He  would  never  cease  to  be  thank- 
ful that  he  had  been  able  to  spare  her 
this  ignominy,  and  that  he  had  kept 
silence  through  all  the  past  years,  so  that 


he  had  been  able  to  speak  so  effecti 
last 

**  And  I  am  not  really  clear  yet,1 
exclaimed,  in  a  passion  of  shame  | 
indignation. 

"Do  not  trouble  so  much,"  he 
little  break  in  his  voice.  "  I  am  | 
catch  the  thief.  It  was  all  my 
Some  one  must  have  come  into  the  1 
whUe  I  was  bothering  you  to  giv^ 
your  advice  about  that  con ^rocke 

"  No ;  it  was  all  my  fault    I  ( 
to  have  left  the  houso,"  and  thenl 
blushed  scarlet,  and  shrank  back  a  ! 
looking  up  at  him  with  half-defiant  a^ 
"  There  are  other  things,  too— perh 
deserve   it  —  you  heard  what  shej 
about '' 

*  *  Any  name  you  choose  to  take  ia  ( 
me,"  he  sud. 

«  Ob ! "  she  said.    And  then  she 
into  a  little  laugh  that  ended  fai  ai 
"  How  good  you  are  to  me ! "  unde 
breath. 

"Good!"  and  now  the  steady 
trembled,  "  good !  I  would  die  to 
you.  Will  you  be  my  wife!  — I 
hastily,  "  I'U  find  the  thief  even  if] 
say — no,"  the  last  word  was  very  low,  j 
his  breath  had  caught  in  a  spasm  of  \ 
boding  pain. 

Was  it  possible,  that  at  that 
when  he  was  showing  such  perfect'] 
splendid  trust  in  her,  a  vision  of 
position,  of   scoffing   friends,  of  a  ( 
world's  coldness,  rose    before  her 
dimmed  eyes  f  If  it  did,  it  vanished  ali 
before  she  knew  that  its  basenenif 
shadowed  her,  and  she  felt  that  the } 
was  well  lost  for  the  sAe  of  this  ] 
who  served  in  an  American  stora 
moonlight  shone  in  her  eyes  as  she  loj 
up  into  his  face,  and  he  caught  her  f 
heart. 

"  But  my  name  must  be  cleared  ] 
she  said,  after  half  an  hour's  talk,  y 
concerned  not  a  soul  in  the  world  J 
themselves.      "I  will  not  come  to; 
with  a  shadow  on  it,  sir ;  lapd — ^and- 
quickly,  with  a  queer  little  laagb,] 
would  be  dreadfully  awkward  for  : 
the  story  got  about  before  the  thief  1 
found  I" 
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Mrm  wiivcnany  aifcaitted  to  be  worth  a  Guinea  m  Box  for  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomaeh, 
Sick  HeadacM,  Giddiness,  Fulness  and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness,  Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat. 
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For  Females  of  all  ages  these  Pills  are  Invaluable.  No  Female  should  be  without  them.  There  is  no  medicine  to  be  found 
to  equal  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  for  removing  any  obstmctioa  or  irregularity  of  the  system.  If  taken  according  to  ih« 
Erections  given  with  each  box,  they  will  soon  restora  Females  of  all  ages  to  sound  and  robust  health.  This  has  been 
proved  by  thousands  who  have  tried  them  and  found  the  benefits  which  are  ensured  by  their  use. 

For  a  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired  Digestion,  and  all  disorders  of  the  Uvcnr,  they  act  like  magic,  and  a  few  doses  will  be  found 
lo  woric  wonders  on  the  most  important  organs  in  the  human  machine.  They  strengthen  the  whole  muscular  system,  restore 
the  looff-lost  coitfptexion,  bring  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite,  and  arouse  into  action,  with  the  rosebud  of  health,  the  whole 
ph^iou  energy  <^  the  human  frame.  These  are  £scU  testified  ctrntinuallv  by  members  of  all  classes  of  society  ;  and  one  of  the 
best  guarantees  to  the  nervous  rmd  debilitated  is,  BEECirlAM'S  PILLS  have  the  largest  sale  of  any  patent  medicine  in  the 
world.    Foil  directions  are  given  with  each  Box.    Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers  everywhere. 
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BY  PERSONAL    AND    ASSOCIATED    CHARITY,     IRRESI'ECTIVE 

OF  CLASS   AND  SECT. 

T1I70RK£RS  are  much  wanted  to  assist  District  Committeei 
regularly :  (i)  by  visiting  and  influencing  those  to  whom 
gifts  alone  would  be  of  no  avail ;  (3)  by  taking  charge  of  special 
classes  of  cases — e.g;,  convalescent,  medical,  emigration,  loan, 
or  peoston  cases  ;  (3)  by  serving  upon  district  committees  as 
repr&entatives  of  kindred  societies,  or  by  co-operating  with 
these  committees  as  members  of  local  municipal  bodies. 

MONEY  can  be  sent  for  any  special  purpose,  and  will  be 
used  for  that  purpose  only.  It  may  be  given  for  organisation — 
i.e.t  to  enaUe  volunteers  to  do  their  work  efficiently  by  provid- 
ing thrm  vrith  the  necessary  paid  assistance  ;  for  inquiry,  co- 
operation, and  adequate  relief;  and  to  promote,  by  discussion 
and  otherwise,  better  methods  in  charitable  work. 

MONEY  may  also  be  given  for  the  relief  of  special  cases— 
i.e.,  cases  for  which  in  the  poorer  parts  of  London  District 
Committees  are  unable  to  raise  the  necessary  funds ;  for  con- 
valescent add  ;  for  the  prompt  supply  of  surgical  apparatus  ;  or 
for  emigration. 

There  are  40  District  Committees. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  should  be  sent  to  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary, 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  15,  Buckingham  St.,  Strand.W.C. 
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Frys 


Cocoa 


FUSE 

CONCENTRATED 

SOLUBLE 

PEEPABED  BT  A  NEW  AND  SPECIAL' SOIENTIFIO  PROCESS. 


Sir  CHARLES  A.  CAlliERON,  M.D.-"I|     W.  H.  R.  STANLET,  M J).-"  I  consider  1^  ^ 

have  never  tasted  Oocoa  that  I  like  bo  well.    It  is   a  very  rioh,  delioious  Goooa.     It  is  highly  oo^ 
especially  adapted  to  those  whose  digestive  organs   oentrated,  and  therefore  economioal  as  »  Can^  •  j    , , 
are  weak,  and    I    strongly  recommend    it   as    a   food.    It  is  the  drink  pw  excelUnce  for  childMB,^ 
snbstitnte  for  tea  for  young  persons."  |  and  gives  no  trouble  in  making." 

To  secure  this  article  oak  for  "Fry* a  Pure  Concentrated  Cocoa,** 

PAEIS  EXHIBITION,  1889.-GOLD   MEDAL  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SOHl 
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RYLANDS' 

Dacca  Calicoes 

Are  the  Best. 
SOLD    BY    ALL    DRAPERS. 

None    are    Genuine    ^without    the     Trade     Mark* 


PRIZES  VALUE  OVER  £6,000. 

Sunlight  Soap 

g->,  MONTHLY 

Competitions. 


WRAPPERS   COMPETITION.  i  CARD    BOX   COMPETITION. 

For  Girls  and  Boys  i6  last  birthday  and  nnder.  Open  to  all  aged  17  last  birthday  and  upwards. 

FBIZES  eaoh  Month- 60  Silver  Keyleaa  Iiever*  PRIZES  eaoli  Month— 00  Silver  Keyless 
WalthamWatctes,  valne£4tF.  each.  Waltham  Watches,  value  £4  4s.  each. 

For  Competitors  who  collect  and  send  in  the  largest  number  I        For  Competitors  sending  in  the  largest  number  of  Card^facia 
(for  their  respective  ages)  of  that  portion  of  the  "  Sunlight"    tops  containing  the  word  "  Sunlight,"  together  with  the  KaoMS 
Soap   Wrappers  commencing  with   "  Now    for  the   Sunlight     and  Addresses  of  Householders  who  do  net  use  "  Snnlitkt*' 
way  of  Washing,"  etc.  Soap  (one  for  each  card  stnt  in). 

j»3r  Send  full  Name  and  Address  on  Post  Card  for  Rules  to  LEVEB  BROS,,  Ltd., 

Port  Sunlight,  near  Birkenhead. 
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ADVBBTISEMEUTS  must  be  sent  to  SELL'S,  167  &  168,  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.O. 


LEA&PERRINS'SAUCE 


Id  ooBBeqnenoe  of  Imitations  of  LEA  A  PEBBINS'  8AU0B,  whioh  are  balcolated  to 
deoeive  the  pablic,  LBA  &  PEBBINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottto 
of  the  Original  and  Genuine  WOBCSSTEBSHIBB  SAUCE  bean  their  Bignatara,  tbna— 
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Bold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Woroester;  OBOSSB  and  BI4AOKWIILL,  Lcmdoo,  and 
Export  Oiknen  generally.    BetaQ  by  Dealers  in  Banoes  thronghont  the  World. 
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who  WISHES  Ti)  DRESS 
in  the  BEST  STYLE  at  the 
LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST 

^^        ^  ^^tt         m  M  Patterns    of   New    Fabrics 

CjC  ni  M^  m^         ^mM ^%  M%m^%  ^  ^"^  Serges  for  the  Present 

mWOIlH        nUUlxiiB    season; theyareAbSOlutely 

C^  Unrivalled     for     their 

OHABMING    VARIETY,    BEAUTIFUL    00L0UBIN08,    and 
AMAZING  CHEAPNESS. 

John  Noble  will  send  POST  FREE  to  any  address  on  application  a  large  Box 

containing  over 

1,000    NEW    PATTERNS 

of  the  Choicest  Novelties  in  fabrics  for  Ladies'  and  Children's  wear,  collected  from  the  world's 
great  centres  of  production,  and  supplied  direct  from  The  Warehouse  to  the  wearer  at  prices 
that  shtav  an  enormous  saving  to  alt  purchasers 

of  Fashionable  Dress  Fabrics. 


Theu4and4  of  dU<i(/ie4 


have  found  that 
in  the  bustle  of  a 
shop  a  cool  judg- 
ment and  the 
niceties  of  calculation  requisite  in  selecting  goods  are,  by  reason  of  the  usual  iioise  and 
disturbance,  almost  imjx)ssible,  but  by  having  the  Patterns  (with  full  particulars  of  widths  and 
prices)  sent  to  their  homes,  Ladies  can  make  choice  with  friends  in  comfort  round  their  own 
fireside,  from  a  far  larger  selection  of  goods  than  could  be  shown  them  in  any  shop,  with  the 

advantage  of  being  able  to  compare  prices 


WAl^TED   TO   TEST  JOHN   NOBLE'S   IHVIN- 
OIBLB    TWEED    DKE8SES  in   fashionable    Grey, 
Drab,  Brovirn,  Bronie,  or  Navy  mixtures.    They  arc 
the    best  value  ever  seen,  and  absolutely  defy 
competition.        Every      purchaser     delighted.  ^  .^ 
The   full   dress   length   sent  carriage  paid   for  V//</ 
Perfect  5atij>faction  guaranteed  or  cost  refunded.       ' 
Patterns  and  illustrated  catalogue  post  free  from 
John  Noble,  H.  65  Dept.,  The  Warehouse,  Manchester. 


and  values  without 


rcssure  and 


shillings    in    every 
pound  spent 


suggestions  of  a  shop  assistant,  who 

**  must  effect  a  sale ; "  without  the    *r^    ^ 

worry,  annoyance,  and  expense    rJiP  ^ 

of  a  shopping     expedition;   ^     /^ J^ 

and     WITH     the    certain 

knowledge    that    they 

are  .saving  fully   five 


^^"O* 
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Whin,  wriiing please  mention  "Ail  the  Year  Round"  and  address^ 

JOHN  NOBLE,  wi.  MANCHESTER. 


TWO    PROFITS   SAVED. 


•'THE   STORY    OP    OUR    LIVES    FROM    YEAR    TO    YEAR." 
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CONDUCTED  BY 

CHARLES     DICKENS. 


No.  UO.— Thikd  Seribs.    SATUEDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1891.    Price  Twopence. 


CROSS  CURRENTS. 

Bt  MARY  ANQELA  DICKENS. 

A»tk«rof"A  MUt  cif  Error,"  "Ber  Mientanee,"  "A  Sihial 
Sueeeu,**  '*  KiU}^»  Victim,'*  etc,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Miss  Tyrrell  had  given  it  to  be  nnder- 
stood  from  the  first  that  her  wedding  was 
to  be  a  "quiet  little  affair";  she  should 
idlow  her  brother  to  give  no  party,  she 
declared ;  but  she  hopea  that  all  her  friends 
would  coma  and  say  good-bye  to  her.  She 
had  hoped  this  on  two  or  three  hundred 
printed  cards  of  invitation,  and  on  the  after- 
noon after  the  garden  party,  the  *  *  quiet  little 
afiiilr  "  was  liidng  with  carriages  the  street 
in  which  tiie  Tyrrells  lived,  crowding  the 
drawing-room  to  the  verge  of  suffocation, 
and  filnng  the  staircase  with  a  confused 
maiB  of  human  beines,  struggling  up  to 
the  drawing-room  door,  where  "Lady 
EUingjham,"  in  a  wedding-dress  which  was 
to  be  a  revelation  of  the  beautiful  to  the 
conventional  herd,  was  receiving  her 
nnmeious  friends. 

Lady  EUindiam's  smile  was  sweetness 
itself;  Lady  ElUngham's  affectionate  cor- 
diality to  all  comers  was  unvarying;  but 
there  was  the  Cuntest  shadow  of  annoyance 
about  her  nevertheless.  To  the  heroine  of 
an  occasion  it  is  distinctly  annoying  to 
hear  another  woman'^  name  inceseantly  on 
the  lips  of  the  crowd  assembled  to  do  honour 
to  herself;  to  know  that  another  woman  is 
the  eentre  of  much  talk  and  conjecture, 
when  public  attention  should  be  by  rights 
concentrated  on  the  said  heroine.  And 
erery  one  of  Miss  Tyrrell's  guests  was 
asking  the  same  question  in  slightly  varied 


forms.  "WhereisMissMaletr'  "What 
an  eztraordina^  thing  tiiat  Miss  Malet  is 
not  here  r  "Is  it  true  that  Miss  Malet 
is  not  coming  1 "    Selma  was  not  there. 

Lady  Ellingham  had  given  utterance 
over  and  over  again,  with  the  utmost 
suavity,  to  the  explanation  she  had  decided 
to  offer,  of  what  was  to  her  quite  as  extra- 
ordinary and  inexplicable  a  proceeding  as 
any  of  her  guests  found  it.  And  when 
the  question  was  put  to  her  for  about  the 
fiftieth  time,  she  was  still  smilingly  re- 
gretful 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  she  is  not  well 
enough  to  be  here,"  she  said.  "I  had  a 
little  note  from  her  this  morning.  Dear 
girl,  I  am  so  grieved.'^ 

Lady  Ellingham  did  not  think  it  for  the 
pubUc  good  Uiat  she  should  mention  that 
the  little  note  she  had  indeed  received  from 
Selma  that  morning  had  contained  no  in- 
formation whatever  as  to  the  writer's  health, 
but  had  said  simply,  in  the  fewest  possible 
words,  that  she  could  not  come  to  Uie 
wedding.  Nor  did  she  think  it  necessary 
to  publish  it  abroad  that  the  note  in  ques- 
tion had  so  astonished  and  disconcerted  her 
that  she  had  taken  it  straight  to  her  brother 
in  his  study,  and  had  watched  his  f aoe 
curiously  as  he  read  it. 

Tyrrell  had  glanoed  through  it,  and  then 
sat  flilent  for  a  moment  frowning  thought- 
fuUy. 

"Better  say  she  is  iU,"  he  had  said, 
finally,  giving  the  note  back  to  his  rister 
and  returning  to  his  work,  and  Miss  Tyrrell 
had  discreetly  retired,  burning  with  mixed 
curiosity  and  indignation. 

The  "little  affair"  went  off  brillianUy, 
in  spite  of  Miss  Malet's  absence.  At  about 
half-past  four  it  waa  hardly  possible  to 
move  in  the  drawing-room,  on  the  stairs, 
or  in  the  tea-room,  and  Tyrrell  at  the  foot 
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of  the  fltaircaae,  and  desiroiui  of  patting  in 
an  appearance  in  Us  drawing-room  above, 
was  wondering  how  he  was  to  do  it,  when 
he  became  aware  of  Julian  Heriot  standing 
against  the  wall  dose  to  him. 

''I'ka  afiraid  yoa're  wedged  in  there/' 
said  Tyrrell,  pleasantly.   '^Howareyonl" 

*'How  are  yoat''  returned  the  oiher, 
answering  the  conventional  greeting  with 
its  eqaa%  conventional  response.  "Are 
you  proposing  to  go  np  ^ose  stairst" 
glancing  up  at  them  with  a  slight  smSe  as 
he  spoke. 

"Well,  on  the  whole,  I  think  not; 
not  this  minute  at  least ! "  retomed  Tyrrell, 
laughing.  "  Have  yon  been  in  this  comer 
ever  since  yon  arrived,  Heriot  t " 

It  was  a  kind  of  tiny  recess  in  the  liall, 
into  which  Heriot  had  stei^>ed  back  oat  Of 
the  crowd,  and  as  Tyrrell  stood  in  front  of 
him,  letting  the  clatter  of  many  tongoes 
roand  them  dominate  his  voice,  they  were 
inaadible  to  every  one  bat  each  other,  and 
were  practically  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
crash  aboat  them.  Heriot  did  not  answer 
Tyrrell's  question.  There  was  a  moment's 
pause  between :  them,  and  then  he  said, 
looking  straight  before  him  at  the  crowded 
staircase  with  no  alteration  of  his  ustial 
expression: 

"Min  Malet  is  not  here  to-day,  they 
sayl" 

^^No!"  answered  TyrrelL  "She  has 
knocked  herself  up,  Fm  sorry  to  say." 

"I  made  a  fool  of  myself  yestcoday," 
pursued  Heriot,  in  the  same  unmoved 
voice,  drowned  for  all  but  Tyrrell  by  Ae 
nofae  of  other  voices.  "I  proposed  to 
Wm  Malet,  and  —  she  refiued  me,  of 
course."  He  paused  an  instant,  as  though 
something  in  the  crowd  had  caught  ms 
eye.  Tyrrell,  completely  taken  by  surprise, 
waited  in  silence,  eyemg  him  with  ^es 
that  had  suddenly  grown  very  hard  and 
cold.  "I  don't  argue  from  that  very 
natural  drcumstance  that  there  must 
inevitably  be  some  one  else,"  Heriot  went 
on; "  unless  I  misunderstood  her  altogether, 
she  is  not — engaged."  He  had  spoken  the 
last  words  very  slowly  and  deliberately, 
and  he  paused  and  looked  Tyrrell  straight 
in  the  face  as  he  finished.  "Don't  you 
think  it  is  time  she  wast"  he  said, 
quietly. 

The  two  men  faced  one  another  for  a 
moment,  and  Tyrrell  tried  in  vain  to  read 
the  cynical,  impassive  fcce  before  him. 
Then  he  said,  canlessly,  taking  the  other's 
words  intentionally  in  the  simple  sense  in 
which  he  knew  they  were  not  meant :         I 


'' Perhaps  1  Bat  she  is  younger  than 
she  looks,  you  know.  Well,  I  sappoie 
I  must  try  to  get  upstairs.  See  to 
again!" 

He  turned  away,  dismissing  Heriot  and 
his  words  from  his  mind,  until  it  dumU 
be  convenient  to  him  to  reflect  xxfoa 
them. 

He  did  not  understand  them,  but  the 
present  was  by  no  means  the  time  for 
eiqilanations.  He  had  his  duties,  as  hoit^ 
to  attend  to,  and  he  attended  to  them 
accordingly  with  the  delightful  manner 
which  was  one  of  his  greatest  social  chamuL 
Julian  Heriot  watched  him  for  a  Kttb 
while  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  crowd- 
he  himself  l^t  knew  how — and  then  he 
went  away. 

That  same  afternoon  Humphrey  Comiih. 
oppressed  with  a  sense  that  the  day  wii 
coming  when  he  must  take  hie  holiday, 
which  he  hated  prospectively,  and  dozh^ 
which  he  revelled  undemonstratiyely  in 
country  sights  and  sounds,  had  settled 
down  to  follow  up  a  hard  morning's  work, 
with  two  or  three  hours  more  of  the  eame 
kind.  He  had  been  alone  in  the  qoiek 
studio  for  more  than  an  hour,  wmfag 
with  concentrated,  thoughtful  face,  lo 
absorbed  that  he  did  not  even  look  loond 
when  the  door  opened  and  shut  again 
softly.  He  was  vagudy  conscions  thai 
Helen  had  come  in  and  was  sitting  now 
with  her  needlework  in  her  aceuatomad 
place  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  At 
he  had  been  vaguely  conscious  before  of 
missing  her  presence,  and  he  had  no  idea 
that  ludf  an  hour  had  passed  sbce  her 
entrance,  when  he  said,  absently,  wMioot 
.pausing  in  his  work : 

"HoWisshe!" 

Helen  held  her  needle  suspended  in  her 
hand  as  she  lifted  her  head  to  answer. 
She  was  quite  accustomed  to  Humj^irey'i 
ways,  and  accepted  them  simply  as  psriof 
the  man  she  loved  when  she  could  not 
understand  them. 

"She  says  her  head  is  better;  She 
didn't  open  the  door,  and  I  hope  she  was 
lying  down,"  she  answered,  softly.  "Ibe 
sun  must  have  been  too  hot  for  her 
yesterday,"  she  added,  meditatively,  snd 
then  there  was  silence  again  in  the  stodio 
as  Humphrey  continu^  his  work,  sad 
Helen  bent  her  head  over  the  little  loft 
white  frock  she  was  making  for  the  litfie 
Helen.  Another  half  hour  passed,  snd 
then  the  sQence  was  broken  a  second  time. 
There  was  a  man's  quick  step  on  the  stab. 
a  step  which  caused  Helen  to  lay  dows 
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iMT  iMrk   with  a  low   ezelAmAtioB   of 
■iiipriae,  as  Boger  Cornish  came  into  the 


<"  Why,  Bi^l"  sidd  Heleiii  holdfaig  out 
hai  hsM  to  him,  idiile  Homphxey  was 
foooDciliiig  himsdf  to  the  conyiotion  that 
he  iras  intempted,  ''what  a  soxprlsiiig 
time  of  day  to  see  yoa  1 " 

Boger  was  rather  flushed,  and  he  shook 
faaiids  with  Helen  absently  and  awkwardly, 
naUng  no  apology,  as  he  usoally  did, 
for  intenq^rting  m  brother's  work  when 
Hmaphrey  eoUeoted  his  ideas  with  an 
efbit  and  reedved  him  with  a  eordial 
"Hnllo,  Boger r  He  seemed  hardly  to 
heiff  Helen's  words;  he  replied  to  her' 
qasstioa  as  to  Mervyn's  health  vaguely 
imd  as  though  his  thoughts  were  pre-- 
ocoapied,  and  after  a  few  minntes  he  nid, 
abniptl^ : 

^'ttelBn,  dont  think  me  the  roughest 
fellow  yoo  know  if  I  ask  Humphrey  to 
come  downstairs  with  me.  I — Vtb  got 
some  bnsmess  to  talk  to  hbn  about." 

Helen  rose,  laughing  at  him  pleasantly 
as  she  did  sa 

^Of  course,  Boger  P  she  answered. 
"But  you  shan't  go  downstairs.  Fm 
gcoiff  to  see  whether  Selma  is  asleep." 
She  left  the  room  as  she  n)oke,  and  Boger 
tamed  sharply  to  his  brother. 

"Is  she  fflt"  he  said,  fai  a  low,  quick 
tone. 

"  Sehsa  t "  answered  Humphrey,  looking 
at  him.  ^'No—^mly  overtired.  WhaVs 
wrong,  Boger  t    Sit  down." 

''I  can't  At  down,"  returned  Boger,  vehe- 
mentfy,  turning  and  beginning  to  pace  rest- 
iesdy  up  and  down  the  room.  "Fvecometo 
you,  because  Tve  turned  over  everything, 
andlcant  think  of  any  other  way.  You're 
her  biolher,  or  the  next  thing  to  it^  and 
the  only  man,  I  suppose,  who  has  a  right 
to  int^ere.  Humphrey,  do  you  know 
that  she's— talked  about  t " 

Hie  last  words  came  from  him  hurried 
and  almost  muffled,  and  there  was  that 
about  them  which  no  man  could  misunder- 
stand. Humphrey  moved  suddenly,  with 
a  riiort,  diarp  exdamation,  and  then  there 
was  a  moment's  dead  silence.  It  was 
broken  by  Humphrey* 

"Are  you  speaking  o^Sehna!"  he  said. 

Soger  had  come  to  a  sudden  stop  as  he 
ipoke  his  last  words,  and  was  standing 
facing  his  brother,  his  breath  coming  very 
quick  and  short,  bJs  free  flushed  darkly. 

'^  Yes  1 "  he  said,  hoarsely.  "You  know 
how  I  felt  for  her  once,  Humphrey.  You 
know  tiiat  she's  nothing  to  me  now  but  an 


ideal;  but,  by  Heaven,  Fd  give  all  I've 
got — except  my  wife— for  your  right  to 
bring  that  fellow  to  book  1" 

The  fint  moment  of  fleroe  indignation 
over,  his  brother's  passion  had  the  efiect 
of  Inincing  Humphrey  to  a  quieter  esti- 
mate of  the  case.  Dreamer  and  recluse 
as  he  was  bv  temperament,  he  had  far 
more  knowledge  of  the  London  world  than 
Boger;  and  Uie  idea,  though  it  was  no 
less  intoleraUe,  was  less  inconoeivable  to 
him  than  to  his  brother. 

"Who  is  itf  he  said,  shortly  and 
sternly. 

Boger  broke  into  a  fierce,  harsh  laugh. 

"The  man  she  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
guardian,"  he  said.  "The  man,  of  all 
others,  who  ought  to  have  kept  every 
breath  of  scandal  from  her  name.  Scandal, 
good  Heavens,  and  Selma  I  John  Tyrrell ! " 

Then  he  told  his  brother,  in  short, 
sharp  sentences,  of  the  words  he  had  heard 
the  n^ht  before  at  his  club — ^the  words 
which  had  been  cut  short,  and  tamed  into 
a  sullen  apology,  by  such  a  fierce  outburst 
from  himsdf  as  had  reduced  the  whde 
roomful  to  silence. 

"Perhaps  I  made  the  thing  worse  by 
making  such  a  row,"  he  finished,  rueftilly. 
"  Every  one  heard,  and  they'll  talk  more, 
confound  them  I  If  she  should  hear,  Hum- 
phrey 1  Gk>od  Heavens,  if  she  should 
heart" 

niere  was^no  answer,  and  he  turned 
and  began  to*  pace  fiercely  up  and  down 
the  room  again.  Humplirey  was  stttbig 
with  a  clenched  hand  resting  on  the  arm 
of  his  chair,  and  a  set,  rouseid  expression 
on  his  face.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
headache  which  Helen  had  found  so  per- 
plexinff  in  her  sister  that  day;  and  he 
was  tUnking  that  if  such  shameful  gossip 
had  come  to  Sdma's  ears,  a  horsewhip 
would  be  a  mild  instrument  with  which  to 
approach  the  man  who  had  been  so  careless 
as  to  render  such  a  catastrophe  even  re- 
motely possible. 

"  Whafs  to  be  done!"  demanded  Boger, 
abruptly,  pulling  up  suddenly  and  facing 
hk  broths.  Humphrey  rose,  and  his  voice, 
as  he  spoke,  was  very  stem  and  resonant 

"  I  shaU  see  Tyrrell  to-night,"  he  said ; 
and  Boger,  who  had  wished  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  that  it  was  he  and  not  Uie 
impractical  Humnhrey  who  stood  to  Selma 
in  the  place  of  a  brother,  was  reaesored  by 
the  expression  of  his  brother^  face. 

Helen  was  somewhat  surprised  when  she 
came  back  to  the  studio  an  hour  later, 
thinking  that  any  amount   ol   btudbess 
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might  have  been  diEcnsaed  in  that  time, 
to  find  Humphrey  alone,  walking  alowly 
np  and  down  the  room  with  a  grave,  pre- 
occnpied  face.  She  was  a  little  anrprised 
again  later  in  the  evening  when  he  told 
her  after  dinner  that  he  was  going  out. 

He  had  determined  to  go  to  ^rrell  at 
the  theatre  —  the  only  place  where  he 
conld  be  sure  of  finding  him— and  he  sent 
in  a  note,  asking  conrteonaly,  but  in  words 
which  hardly  allowed  of  a  refusal,  for  a 
few  minutes  after  the  performance,  and  re- 
quc  sting  Tyrrell  to  say  nothing  to  his 
sister-inJaw  on  the  subject  He  received 
in  return  an  equally  courteous  reply,  and 
accordingly,  at  a  little  before  eleven  o'dock, 
he  was  shown  into  the  room  where  Tyrrell 
transacted  his  business,  and  left  there  with 
the  information,  "Mr.  TVnell  will  be  off 
In  a  minute,  if  you'll  sit  down,  sir  1 " 

Humphrey  did  not  sit  down,  however. 
He  stood  on  the  hearth-rug  with  that 
instinct  that  leads  a  man  to  take  up  a 
position  near  the  fire-place,  whether  the 
season  is  summer  or  winter,  and  contem- 
plated the  room  with  stem,  unseeing  eyes. 
It  was  a  comfortable-looking  room,  witti  a 
curious,  indefinable  similarity  of  character 
to  l^rrell's  study  in  his  own  house,  though 
it  was  very  simply  furnished.  Everything 
in  it  was  in  the  same  periect  taste.  The 
pictures,  all  connected  in  one  way  or 
another  with  Tyrrell's  profession,  were  old 
and  valuable  engravicgp,  the  writing-table 
here  was  only  larger  than  the  table  which 
gave  the  other  room  its  character.  But 
even  the  engravings  did  not  attract  Hum- 
phrey's attention,  and  he  was  standing 
very  much  in  the  position  he  had  originally 
taken  up,  when,  a  few  minutes  later, 
Tyrrell  came  into  the  room. 

"  I  hope  you've  not  been  waiting,"  he 
said,  courteously.  '*  We  are  a  few  minutes 
later  than  usual  to-night  Won't  you  sit 
down ! ''  Tynell  was  looking  remarkably 
handsome ;  he  was  still  weai&g  his  stage 
dress,  a  dark,  picturesque  costume,  which 
suited  him  admirably,  and  made  him  look 
ten  years  younger  than  he  really  was. 
He  waited  while  Humphrey,  with  a  quiet 
<<  Thanks  1"  took  the  chair  he  hidicated, 
and  then  seated  himself,  saying  with  a 
smile,  as  he  did  so : 

'*I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  transgressug  your  injunction  as 
to  not  letting  Miss  Malet  know  of  your 
being  here,  even  If  I  had  widied  it  She 
has  overtired  herselfi  I  am  afraid.  I  have 
hardly  spoken  to  her  to-night  until  a  few 
minutes  ago.    She  has  been  looking  so  ill 


all  the  evening.    I  hope  I  shall  find  her 
better  to-morrow." 

'*  You  are  coming  to  see  her  to-morrowt" 
said  Humphrey. 

"  She  has  just  asked  me  to  come  up  to 
your  house  to-morrow  afternoon,"  re- 
turned l^ell,  with  another  smile. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Hum- 
phrey was  thinking  that  if  Sehna  had 
heard  of  the  gossip  about,  she  woold 
hardly  have  asked  Tyrrell  to  come  and 
see  her,  and  it  made  his  present  busmen 
simpler  in  his  eyes  that  it  should  be 
between  himself  and  Tyrrell,  two  men, 
alone.  TyrreU,  considering  that  qidte 
enough  had  been  said  In  the  way  of  polite 
preliminary,  was  waiting  for  HumjAinsj  to  * 
come  to  the  p<»nt  of  the  interview,  and  hk 
face  was  qmetly  attentive  and  businen- 
like  when  Humphrey  began,  sternly : 

<'It  Is  as  Miss  Malet^  brother  thmt  I 
am  here  to-nfght,  and  my  busineaa  te  not 
pleasant.  I  have  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
whether  you  are  aware  of  the  reports 
abroad  r 

Tyrrell's  face  changed  slightly.  He  was 
surprised,  but  not,  on  the  whole,  dis- 
pleased. 

**  Beports ! "  he  said,  easily.  "  Londca 
is  a  splendid  hot-bed  for  reports.  May  I 
ask  you  to  explain ! " 

Humphrey  looked  at  him  for  a  momoit 
without  speakbg.  With  the  words  he 
had  heard  from  Roger  in  his  ears  there 
was  something  about  the  careless  attitude 
and  manner  of  the  other  as  he  sat,  leanmg 
slightly  forward,  that  stirred  biM  indigna- 
tion to  white  heat 

"I  will  explain,"  he  said,  his  voioe 
ringing  with  the  same  strong  feeling  writh 
which  his  usually  quiet  eyes  were  alight 
and  glowing,  ^d  in  a  few  short  on- 
sparing  sentences  he  told  Tyrrell  what 
Soger  had  told  him. 

The  words  had  hardly  passed  his  Iq« 
before  Tyrrell  rose  abruptly  with  a  low, 
fierce  exdamation. 

"Good  Heavens!"  he  said.  ''Good 
Heavens,  Cornish  1 " 

Humphrev  made  no  response.  The 
spoken  words  and  their  efiect  upon  Tyrrell 
had  brought  the  situation  into  vivid  reUef 
in  his  mind,  and  Us  force  was  ooneentnited 
in  rigid  self-oontroL  He  sat  quite  motion- 
less m\k  his  benched  hand  resting  beayily 
on  the  table,  his  face  set  and  his  Hps 
compressed.  Tyrrell  stood  with  one  arm 
resting  on  the  mantelpiece,  half  tumed 
away  from  hlnii  and  there  was  a  moment 
of  dead  sUence. 
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WUh  all  his  foresight  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  snoh  a  oontingency  an  that  with 
which  he  was  now  brought  face  to  face 
had  never  occurred  to  John  TyrrelL  IJn- 
conadoady  to  himself,  the  relationship  as 
master  and  pnpil,  which  had  existed  so 
long  between  himself  and  Selma ;  the  semi- 
guardianship  which  he  had  exerdsed  over 
her;  perhaps  eyen  to  some  extent  the 
perfect  innocence  in  Selma  herself,  which 
rendered  the  idea  of  "  talk  "  in  connection 
with  her  name  absolutely  inconceivable, 
had  cdonred  all  his  theories  and  all  his 
schemes.  His  first  instinct  as  he  realised 
the  whole  significance  of  the  posidon,  was 
the  natural  manly  one  of  burning  resent- 
ment and  indignation,  so  deep  as  to  bold 
him  absolutely  speechless.  Jmian  Heriot's 
words  of  that  very  afternoon  flashed  into 
his  mind ;  they  were  only  too  comprehen- 
sible to  him  now,  and  the  thooght  that  he 
and  many  others  bad  heard  the  words  which 
Homphrey  Cornish  had  just  repeated  to 
him  made  him  clench  his  teeth  fiercely. 

Hamphrev  was  the  first  to  master  him- 
selL  The  tide  of  intolerable  anger  retreated 
and  left  him  stem  and  dignified  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  pressing  necessity. 

"  I  won't  insult  my  sister,"  he  said,  «<  by 
saying  that  I  am  not  here  to  ask  for  any 
explanation  from  joxu  We  have  all  been 
more  or  less  to  blame.  We  should  have 
remembered  the  possibility  of  the  world's 
forgetting  what  we,  of  course,  never  forget 
— uiat  Selma  has  no  older  friend  than 
you.*'  Humphrey  paused  a  moment  as  he 
realised  afresh  how  unpardonable  it  was 
that  it  should  indeed  be  Selma's  oldest 
friend  who  had  been  so  careless  of  her. 
"The  mistake  has  been  made,"  he  re- 
sumed ;  "  the  present  point  is  to  retrieve 
it  as  far  as  may  be.  The  contradiction  of 
the  reports  lies  with  you,  of  course.  It 
must  be  done  effectuaUy  and  quietiy,  and 
it  must  be  done  at  once.  How  do  you 
propose  to  set  about  it  %  " 

Tyrrell  lifted  his  head  slowly,  and 
turned.  During  the  short  interval  that 
had  elapsed  dnce  his  first  exclamation, 
his  anger  had  been  succeeded  by  a  swift 
realisation  of  aU  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages involved  in  this  new  turn  of 
eyenta  In  Ids  indomitable  determination 
to  possess,  sooner  or  later,  that  for  which  he 
had  waited  so  long,  and  with  such  relentiess 
self  restraint,  there  was  no  instrument 
which  fate  could  have  placed  in  his  hand 
which  he  would  long  have  hesitated  to  use. 
Things  had  gone  much  further  than  he 
had  intended;  his  foresight  had  been  less 


perfect  than  he  imagined;  and  whether 
the  present  drcumstances  were  or  were 
not  in  Us  favour  was  a  question  he  could 
not  decide.  But,  at  least,  they  brought 
the  crisis.  He  had  heard  every  word 
Humphrey  had  spoken ;  but  his  brain  had 
been  at  work  mthout  a  second's  inter- 
miBsion,  and  when  the  moment  arrived  for 
him  to  speak  he  was  prepared. 

<<Mr.  Oomlsb/'  he  said,  slowly,  <<I  am 
going  to  tell  you  what  I  know  will  surprise 
you.  This  comes  more  heavily  on  me 
than  you  have  any  idea  of,  because  I  love 
your  siiter.  I  should  have  asked  her  lone 
ago  to  be  my  wife  if  I  had  thought  I  had 
a  chance  with  her." 

No  course  of  action  on  Tyrrell's  part,  no 
words  he  could  have  spoken  could  have 
been  more  electrifying  to  Humphrey 
OomiBh.  Too  completely  taken  by  surprise 
for  the  moment  to  find  words,  he  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  as  he  stood  confronting  the 
handsome,  resolute  fitce  before  him, 
Tyrrell  continued  and  his  manner  was 
very  dignified  and  very  good  : 

"I  need  not  tell  you  how  inexpressibly  I 
regret  it  if  any  carelessness  of  mine  has 
given  rise  to  these  reports.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  was  in  complete  ignorance 
of  them.  Under  the  circumstances,  of 
course,  I  shall  delay  no  longer.  I  shaU 
take  my  chance  with  your  sister  when  I  see 

her  to-morrow.    If  she  accepts  me "  he 

stopped  and  then  finished  quietiy,'  ''srhether 
she  accepts  me  or  not,  yon  may  rely  on 
there  being  no  more  reports  ! " 

They  looked  one  another  in  the  face  for 
a  moment  more,  and  then  with  a  sense 
that  the  ground  was  cut  away  from  under 
his  feet,  tiiat  nothing  could  ever  surprise 
him  again,  and  that  tiiere  was  nothing  left 
for  him  to  do  or  say,  Humphrey  held  out 
his  hand. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  simply;  "I 
should  have  relied  on  you  in  any  case. 
Under  the  circumstances  there  is  nothing 
more  for  me  to  say,  except  that  I  shall 
hope  to  congratulate  you  to-morrow. 
Goodnight!" 

"  Good  night  1 "  returned  Tyrrell, 
courteously,  "and  thank  yon  for  your 
good  wishes  !    To-morrow  afternoon  ! " 

COUSIN  SARAH.* 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

The  steamship  "Sinus"  lay  off  Tilbury 
ready  to  start  on  her  long  voyage  to  Aus- 

♦  See  "Mr.  Camithera,"  All  thb  Year  Round, 
Third  Series,  Vol.  V.,  No.  126. 
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tralia.  Her  icaigo  was  all  aboard,  her  crew 
complete,  her  steam,  ap.  On  4cck  there 
reigned  Ihp  calm  iPjrbich  precedes  the  storm 
caused  by  the  arrlyal  of  a  <»owd  of  noisy, 
damorons^  or  woopuig  passengers.  Bat 
that  these  were  not.  far  off  was  shown  ^ 
the  appearance  of  a  tiny  black  speck  within 
the  nirthest  visible  reach  of  the  sullen 
Thames  watei^ — a  speck  which  grew  rapidly 
larger,  uid  larger,  untO  it  resolved  itself 
into  a  fidssy  litue  steam  tender,  poking  and 
si^rUng  agwst  the  side  of  the  larger 
vessel  as  though  in  haste  to  be  off  again. 
A  gangway  was  thrown,  out  between  the 
two,  and  over  this  flowed  a  stream  of 
human  beings,  all,  apparently,  in  a  great 
hurry.  Fathm^  mothers,  and  their  children 
passed  iJong;  then  travellers  in  parties 
of  twos  and  threes^  attended  by  excited 
fHends;  finaUy,  towards  the^last,  a  solitary 
woman,  tall  and  thin,  from  whose  black 
hat  dropped'  ^  heavy  veil,  which  partly  hid 
the  pallor  of  her  compleidon,  and  the  large, 
dark  cirdes  round  her  eyes.  She  came 
on  board  quite  alone,  with  no  one  to  accom- 
pany her  on  her  journey,  no  one  even  to 
bid  her  God-speed.  A  forlorn,  dismal 
figure,  towards  whidi  many  pitying  eyes 
were  turned  as  she  stood  for  a  moment  on 
the  deck,  evidently  uncertain  what  to  do 
next 

Colonel  Markart  was  one  of  those  who 
watched  her.  He  turned  to  his  wife, 
standing  beside  him.  • 

"  My  dear,  do  you  see  that  poor  soul 
yonder  in  mourning  ?  She  looks  very  care- 
worn and  desolata  Could  you  not  say 
something  to  comfort  her  i " 

Mr&  Amkart's  eyes  followed thedirection 
of  her  husband's. 

"  She  has  not  a  very  flourishing  appear- 
ance, certainly,  but  as  for  speaking  to  her, 
^Rowland !  Well,  she  is  quite  a  stimnger  to 
me,  and — and — does  it  not  seem  a  little 
curious  that  she  should  have  no  Mends  to 
see  her  off  on  such  a  long  voyage?  I 
tUnk  it  would  really  be  wiser  to  wait  a 
while.  We  shall  find  out  more  about  her 
in  a  dav  or  two.  No  doubt  the  first  thing 
she  will  want  to  do  wiU  be  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her  berth.  Ha  1  I  am  right  She 
has  caught  a  steward,  and  he  is  showing 
her  the  wav  downstairs." 

And,  indeed,  the  lady  was  rapidl]^  dis- 
appearing inside  the  deck-house,  whence 
a  staircase  led  to  the  cabins.  Mrs.  Markart 
found  plenty  of  interesting  matters  to 
engage  her  attention,  and  thought  no  more 
about  Miss  Sarah  (Gardiner  untO  a  week 
later,  when  she  crawled  languidly  on  deck, 


where  the  vast  migorfty  of  the  passengers 
were  now  beginning  to  be  able,  ta  rajcy 
themselves.  Colonel  MarlouBt  .and  fais 
wife,  both  good  sailors,  were  seated  side 
by  side  in  two  oomfQrtiJ>le  dedcKAiin, 
when  th9  invalid,  having  tottered  aa  fat  m 
her  strength  would  pemdt,,  feidied  .tip 
against  the  rail,  close  by  where  they  were 
sitting.  Colonel  Markart,  always  chivalroos 
and  impuldvcb  jumped  up  directly  henotieed 
her. 

"You  have  been  overtasking  year 
strength,  I  fear,"  he  said,  kindly;  and 
indeed  Miss  Gardiner's  ashen  face  bom 
testimony  to  its  owner's  eztrema  weakneak 
"  Take  my  chair,  wUle  I  go  in  aeardi  of 
your  own.    Where  shall  I  find  it  t" 

"  I  have  no  deck-chair,"  replied  ft  weaiy 
voice ;  <*  I  thought  they  were  provided  ob 
board;  I ^" 

<*They  provide  camp^rtools  on  board, 
certainly.  But  you  are  not  fit  to  oecopy 
one  of  those  luxurious  resting-placea  Why, 
they  have  neither  backs  nor  arms.  Do 
oblige  me  by  using  my  chair." 

*'  Oh  I  I  could  not  deprive  you  of  it,* 
said  Sarah,  shrinking  dose  up  against  the 
raO. 

But  Colonel  Markart  had  recognised  lier 
now  for  the  lady  he  had  already  adked 
his  wife  to  befriend,  and  would  take  bo 
refusal  .  Oace  in  the  chair,  Sarah  Oardiim 
— Cousin  Sarah,  as  she  was  always  callad 
by  her  few  surviving  relatives — simk  hmok 
with  a  little  contented  sigh. 

"This  is  comfortable,^'  she  whispeied, 
closing  her  eyes. 

**0f  course  it  is,"  assented  the  Colonal, 
gQing  off  himself  in  search  of  one  of  the 
despised  camp^tools. 

Mrs.  Markart  looked  on,  in  not  very 
well-pleased  silence,  while  this  little  seene 
was  proceeding.  Bat  she  was  really  a  kind* 
hearted  woman,  and  the  stranger's  evideet 
languor  soon  excited  her  compassion. 

''You  do  not  seem  strong,"  she  seid, 
when  Sarah  opened  her  eyes  and  made  an 
attempt  to  sit  up. 

<'  No.  I  have  had  so  many  trouUes  and 
anxieties  lately.  They  seem  to  have  under- 
mined my  health.  One  by  one  I  hste 
lost  all  those  dearest  to  me  in  the  worid." 
Here  she  gave  a  sigh  of  consideraUe 
vigour.  ^  I  am  quite  alone  now ;  if  yon 
knew  what  that  means,  you  would  pity  ma" 

''  I  do  pity  you,"  deckred  Mrs.  Msrkarti 
readily — all  the  more  readily  because  she 
had  not  the  least  notion  of  what  sndi  a 
state  might  be.  Colonel  Markart,  who 
had  retiuned  with  Mb  camp-stocd,  over- 
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hted  the  laat  wordie^  and  looked  his  sym- 
pMsy — a  look  whieh  his  wife  sorprised 
on  its  msy  i^  Ooatoin  Sarah,  and  whidi  had 
the  eCset  of  freezing  up  her  eompasBionate 
impnbei  immediately. 

When  she  was  once  more  alcme  with 
har  hosbandt  she  took  him  to  task. 

^  Yon  seem  mightily  interested  in  oar 
feBew-paseeiigeiv  BowUmd,''  she  began. 
^  N6W I  know  maoh  more  abont  the  female 
sex  than  yon  do,  and  I  am  always  sos- 
ptdons  <rf  these  women  who  represent  them- 
selves as  beii^  left  ak>ne  in  the  world.  I 
ask  myself  whether  such  fsolatfon  is  their 
BdrfMTlueortMrfimlt.  Qenerallylfind 
ft  is  the  tetter.'' 

^Toa  are  yery  severe,  Honora,**  cried 
her  husband.  "This  poor  sonl  seems  to 
m»  so  vtteily  inoffensfre.  What  caii  she 
hatre  done  to  offend  yon?" 

'  "She  has  not  ofFcmded  me.  If  I  were  a 
man,  I  dioold  probably  tUnk  of  her  as  yon 
da  Being  a  woman— weN,  I  tidnk  of  her 
as  a  woman  woidd  think;  that  is  all" 

"I  hope,  my  dear,  that  my  sympathies 
may  always  be  with  snffering  humanity," 
retorted  liie  Golonel,  grandiloquently. 

"  With  suffering  humanity  in  feminine 
forml  Tes,  I  dare  say  they  wfll,"  re- 
marked tin,  KaAart,  some  niarpness  in 
her  Ume,  Then  she  laid  her  hand  on  her 
hosband's  arm  and  smiled  up  into  his  face. 
^Meanwiiile  we  won't  quarrel  over  a 
total  stranger,"  she  said. 

''You  are  a  better  woman  than  you 
make  yourself  out  to  be,  Honors,"  replied 
ttie  mollified  OokmeL 

Now  it  was  one  peculiarity  of  Cousin 
SaraVs  to  be  guBelessly  confiding.  Before 
the  journey  was  halt  over,  her  newacquaint- 
aaces  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  her  family 
history,  fachiding,  of  course,  the  episode  of 
Mi^  Chumithers  from  Ifiss  Gardiner's  point 
of  view. 

**  fie  was  so  good,  and  kfaid,  and  noble,^ 
she  explained,  "and  so  devoted  to  me. 
Never  had  woman  a  more  chivalrous  lover. 
Long,  long  ago,  when  we  were  both  young, 
he  asked  me  to  marry  him;  but  hu 
pgospsttto  were  uncertain,  and  my  father, 
who  was  aUve  then,  would  not  let  his  only 
daughter  leave  him  for  India  with  an 
afanost  pennfless  young  man.  So  Fred — 
tfiat  is  Mr.  Oarruthers,  you  know — sailed 
afene,  and  he  was  away  for  years,  until  his 
wretdied  health  obliged  him  to  return 
homeiMia  But  he  had  never  forgotten 
me.  He  sought  me  out  and  renewed  his 
o&r.  Our  positions  were  changed  now; 
for  my  father  had  died  in  debt,  and  I 


was  a  poor,  penniless  governess,  while  he 
was  a  wealthy  man.  You  can  imagme  how 
bright  my  prospects  seemed.  The  doctors 
assured  me  Fred  would  soon  grow  strong 
agidn,  and  we  waited  and  watted,  patiently 
at  first,  then  more  anxiously,  for  what 
never  came.  The  painful  suspenlfie  told 
upon  me  also;  but  I  was  able  to  keep  up, 

and  be  a  comfort  to  him,  until— until " 

here  her  voice  quavered,  broke,  and  died 
away  in  a  little  half-strangled  soK 

This  fragment  of  autobiography  did,  at 
last^  rouse  Bfrs.  Markart's  interest  and 
sympathy.  The  Golonel,  blowing  his  nose 
loudly,  muttered  something  about  going 
to  see  the  log,  and  mar<med  away  out 
of  sight.  His  wife  laid  a  caressing  hand 
on  Smh's  arm. 

"Don't  tell  me  any  more,"  she  said; 
"it  must  be  so  terribly  painftil  to  you. 
I  understand  now  what  you  meant  when 
you  said  you  were  alone  in  the  world." 

S^urah  nodded  assent 

"These  dispensations  are  very  mys- 
terious," continued  Mrs.  Markart,  piously. 

Sarah  nodded  again. 

"I  do  feel  for  you  very  much.  When 
one  has  a  good  husband  oneself,  one  can 
comprehend  better  what  you  have  lost" 

Sarah  nodded  a  third  time,  and  then 
the  ladies  sat  on  for  a  iHule  in  silence, 
taking  more  pleasure  in  each  other's 
company  than  Uiey  had  ever  done  before. 
Henceforth  the  relations  between  them 
grew  much  less  strained,  and  by  the  time 
Melbourne  Harbour  was  reached,  Mrs. 
Markart  had  so  far  forgotten  her  first 
impressions  as  to  suggest  that  Oousin 
Sarah  should  accompany  them  ashore,  and 
have  the  Colonel's  assistance  with  her 
luggaga 

"  I  have  not  much  of  that,"  said  Sarah, 
with  a  plafaitive  little  smile.  "^  My  doctor 
ordered  me  off  in  such  a  hurry,  that  I 
had  no  time  to  bay  an  outfit — even  if  I 
had  had  the  means,"  she  added,  softly. 

"My  dear  young  lady,  you  will  findaU 
you  reqube  in  Melbourne,"  the  Odonel 
assured  her.  "You  told  us  you  had  a 
brother  here,  and  in  that  you  are  fortunate^ 
We  are  only  tourists,  come  to  spy  out 
the  land,  and  expect  no  one  to  meet  us. 
Tell  me  what  your  brother  is  like,  so  that 
I  may  look  out  for  him." 

"I-~I— hardly  know,"  stammered  Sarah. 

Mrs.  Markart  and  her  husband  ex- 
changed ghmces  at  this  unexpected  an* 
nouncement,  and  Ooushi  Sarah,  observing 
their  looks,  hastened  to  explain. 

"  My  brother  is  much  older  than  I  am. 
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and  has  been  oat  here  bo  many  yean. 
Theie  is  a  great  difference  between  a  lad 
of  twenty  and  a  man  of  fifty-five." 

"  To  be  rare,  to  be  sore,"  assented  the 
Colonel  "  And,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  so,  yon  will  be  equally  a  stranger  to 
hhn.  Bat  you  will  recognise  one  another 
sooner  or  later,  and  meanwhile  the  wife 
and  I  will  look  after  you«" 

« Thank  you,"  murmured  Sarah;  and 
after  that  she  sat  quite  still  and  passive, 
while  the  necessary  preparations  were 
made  for  the  passengers  to  disembark. 

But  although  Colonel  Markait  waited 
until  nearly  afi  had  gone  ashore,  he  could 
see  no  one  who  appeared  anxious  to  make 
acquaintance  witii  Cousin  Sarah.  She,  on 
her  part,  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more 
uneasy  while  stranger  after  stranger  passed 
her  by.  At  last  her  discomposure  found 
vent  in  words. 

|<  He  cannot  have  received  my  telegram," 
she  said.  '*I  could  not  write,  for  my 
letter  would  have  come  by  this  very 
steamer.  But  I  have  his  address.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  all  right  directly." 

She  drew  from  the  inside  of  her  glove — 
that  most  convenient  receptacle  for  odds 
and  ends  to  flurried  women — a  crumpled 
bit  of  paper,  and  held  it  towards  the 
Colonel.  He  took  it,  and  read  the  address 
it  bore:  "Mr.  James  Gardiner,  28,  Dash 
Street,  Melbourne." 

••Why,  this  is  the  street  where  our 
hotel  is,"  he  cried.  •'  Yon  must  come  with 
us,  my  dear  lady,  and  we  will  set  3^ou 
down  as  we  pass." 

Mrs.  Markart,  who  felt  really  sorry  for 
the  forlorn  plight  of  her  new  acquaintance, 
cordially  seconded  the  invitation.  Sarab, 
listless  and  apathetic  as  usual,  quietly 
accepted  it.  Mrs.  Markart,  an  alert, 
energetic  little  woman,  marvelled  how  she 
could  maintain  her  equanimity  under  such 
trying  circumstances.  Under  no  burden 
of  anxiety,  she  thought,  could  her  spirit 
have  been  so  entirely  subdued.  This  im- 
pression of  utter  crushedness  was  Indeed 
the  one  Cousin  Sarah's  appearance  and 
manner  generally  produced.  It  had  served 
her  well  before  now,  and  it  was  to  continue 
to  serve  her  well  amid  her  new  surround- 
ings. The  cultivation  of  a  cheerful  spirit 
may  be  commended,  but  does  not  always 
prove  so  profitable  as  a  dejected  demeanour. 
On  men  especially  does  meek  helpless- 
ness act  with  great  effect;  but  in  Cousin 
Sarah's  case  Mrs.  Maikart  also  felt  moved 
to  sympathy,  while  the  Colonel  bustted 
about  with  exceeding  zeal  and  many  en- 


couraging words.  It  appeared  that  in  the 
drive  from  the  quay  to  the  hotel  they 
would  have  to  pass  28,  Dash  Streeti  so  tlw 
cabman  was  given  that  address,  and  told 
to  stop  there  on  his  way.  When  the 
vehicle  drew  up,  however,  it  was  seen  that 
the  house  was  empty  and  its  windows 
shutterless,  while  a  huge  placard,  hai^Dg 
across  the  lower  ones,  announced  ''This 
desirable  family  residence  to  be  let  or 
sold." 

''Hey  1  hey  1  What's  this t"  cried  the 
Colonel,  when  the  true  state  of  the  ease 
dawned  upon  him. 

Cousin  Sarah's  face  assumed  a  ehastly 
pallor.  Her  indifference  entirdy  fmook 
her.  She  looked  as  though  she  were  about 
to  faints 

"  This— Ihls— certainly  was  his  addrev," 
she  stammered.  "Ohl  what  shall  I  do, 
what  shall  I  dot"  She  buried  her  faee  in 
her  hands,  and  sobbed' aloud. 

The  Colonel  was,  for  the  moment,  quite 
nonplussed,  but  his  practical  wife  came  to 
the  rescue. 

"  Rowland !  we  must  ask  Miss  Gkvdinei 
to  be  our  guest  at  the  hotel  for  this  one 
night.  They  will  have  a  directory  there, 
and  yon  will  easQy  &id  her  brother'a 
address.  Most  likely  he  has  removed  to 
another  house,  and  that  would  account  for 
his  not  receivhig  the  telegram.  If  he  was 
dead,  you  would  have  been  sure  to  hear  of 
it"    This  to  Cousin  Sarah. 

Cousin  Sarah  stayed  her  tears,  and 
gratefully  accepted  the  Und  offer.  Qoe 
night  thus  provided  for,  more  might  follow. 
Nothing  is  more  uncertain  «than  apparent 
certain^,  and  she  knew  very  weU,  that  ft 
was  so  long  since  she  had  had  any  tidinaa  of 
her  brother,  that  he  might  have  left  MA 
bourne  for  some  other  place,  or  even  haTe 
departed  to  a  better  world  without  her 
being  any  the  wiser.  For  it  was  more 
than  thlr^  years  since  the  young  man  had 
quitted  his  home,  after  a  violent  quarrd 
with  his  father,  and,  excepting  the  fact 
that  he  had  married  an  Australian  lady, 
no  one  in  England  knew  anything  abont 
him.  Of  all  this,  however.  Cousin  Sandi 
had  not  informed  her  new  fdends,  and 
such  plausible  expknatlon  as  she  had 
hitherto  given  of  her  brother's  non-appear- 
ance had  quite  satisfied  them.  Now,  both 
husband  and  wife  began  to  feel  just  a  litde 
anxious.  Tbey  had  not  lived  to  theu  time 
of  life  without  becoming  aware  that  advtti- 
turers  and  adventuresses  abound  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  latter  especially  are 
to  be  dreaded.    Once  in  their  own  room 
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at  the  hotel,  Mrs.  Markart  soggested  that 
it  would  be  d^drable  to  hittitate  immediate 
enqniriea  after  the  misting  )»rother,  and  at 
the  eariieet  possible  moment  her  hosband, 
who  quite  agreed  with  her,  went  off  in 
aesrch  of  a  dueotory.  He  retomed  to  his 
ladies  in  the  drawing-room  with  the  book 
open  in  his  hand,  and  an  expression  of 
extreme  perplexity  on  his  faca 

"I  fear  1  bring  yon  bad  news.  Miss 
Ghtfdiner^"  he  begw,  <*bat  I  cannot  find 
yoor  brother's  name  anywhere  in  this 
work.  Here  are  two  la^es,  Min  Sophia 
and  Miss  Anna  Gardiner,  living  at  12, 
Belle  Yoe,  whereyer  that  may  be,  and  as 
there  seems  no  one  else  more  likely  to  be 
your  relattres,  perhaps  we  had  better  seek 
them  oni" 

Sarah  shook  her  head  decidedly. 

"  They  eannot  belong  to  me,**  she  said. 

''Bat,  if  yon  remember,  yon  told  as 
your  brother  was  married,**  observed  Mrs. 
Markart  **If — ^if — as  seems  probable, 
anjthing  has  happened  to  him,  may  not 
these  be  his  daughters )  At  any  rate  it  is 
oor  duty  to  oiqmre." 

Goasin  Sarah  began  another  f eebk  pro- 
test. She  was  exhaosted  by  her  long 
joomey.  She  needed  a  few  days'  rest 
brfore  andergoing  any  firesh  anxiety.  By- 
and-by  she  woald  feel  stronger,  and 
better  able  to  face  strangera.  The  soft- 
hearted Colonel,  looking  at  her  pallid  face, 
felt  inclined  to  let  the  matter  drop  for  a 
few  days,  and  allow  the  stranger  to  live  in 
peace  as  his  guest.  Bat  Mrs.  Markart 
nsf^ved  this  at  once. 

"  If  yon  suggest  any  each  thing,  Sow- 
Und,  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  her;  I 
believe  I  am  ^prowing  saspidous  again. 
Besides,''  observing  her  husband  about  to 
protest^  **  I  really  want  you  all  to  myself, 
you  dear  old  fellow.  Nowpromise me  you 
will  find  out  where  Belle  Y  ne  is,  from  the 
people  here,  and  let  us  deposit  ULibb 
G(arainer  ^ere  before  lunch-tlme  to- 
morrow." 

"  But  suppose  these  ladies  turn  out  to  be 
no  zdatives  of  hers  t " 

'*  In  that  case  we  shall  go  up  the  country 
to-morrow  afternoon,"  said  the  little  lady, 
decidedly. 

So  thai  the  Cobnel  knew  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  and  next  morning  it  was  in- 
timated to  Miss  Gardiner  that  he  would 
be  ready  to  escort  her  at  half-past  eleven* 
It  was  Mrs.  Markart  who  explained  the 
arrangement,  and  Cousin  Sarah  was  acute 
enou^  to  perceive  that  any  farther  objec- 
tions would  be  raised  in  vain.    So  she  put 


on  her  most  deprested  and  submissive  air, 
unUl  the  Colonel  really  began  to  feel  aa 
Uiough  he  were  a  wicked  tyrant  ordering  a 
poor  captive  off  to  execution.  His  wife 
saw  the  softening  in  his  face,  and  thereupon 
announced  her  hitention  of  accompanying 
them — for  a  drive. 

"  I  can  sit  in  the  carriage,  and  look  about 
me,  Rowland,  while  you  deliver  Mibs 
Gardiner,"  she  remarked,  with  a  bright 
little  laugh.  But  her  husband  knew  what 
this  meant,  and  felt  that  under  no  circum< 
stances  whatever  was  Cousin  Sarah  to  be 
allowed  to  re-enter  the  vehicle. 

Na  12,  Belle  Vae,  was  one  of  a  row  of 
small  houses,  just  like  dosens  of  the  same 
kind  in  England.  The  front  windows  all 
looked  on  to  a  narrow  street^  the  back  ones 
on  to  dull  little  yards,  so  that  the  name 
appeared  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  unless 
the  tenants  preferred  the  study  of  mankind 
to  that  of  nature.  Colonel  Markart  rang 
the  bell,  and  disappeared  within  the  narrow 
doorway.  He  came  back  presently,  looking 
as  though  relieved  from  a  great  anxiety. 

"  It  seems  all  right.  Miss  Gjurdiner,"  he 
said.  *'The  ladies  must  be  your  nieces. 
At  any  rate  their  father  bore  the  same 
name  as  your  brother,  and  hailed  from  the 
same  part  of  England,  too.  And  they 
remember  him  talking  about  a  sister,  much 
younger  than  himaelf.  You  had  better  go 
in ;  they  will  be  pleased  to  see  you." 

Mrs.  Markart  shook  hands  upon  that 
with  a  few  pleasant  words  of  good-bye. 
The  Colonel  helped  Cousin  Sarah  to  aligtit, 
and  carried  her  bundle  of  rugs  up  the  path 
for  her.  At  the  door,  he  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  piece  of 
paper,  which,  when  he  shook  hands  with 
her,  he  pressed  into  her  palm. 

**You  —  you — perhaps  you  will  allow 
me,"  he  stammered.  *' You— you — told 
me— that  is " 

There  words  failed  him,  but  G  jusin  Sarah 
was  evidently  not  going  to  take  offence,  as 
the  poor  gentleman  seemed  to  fear.  Her 
fingers  closed  over  the  bank-note. 

"You  are  very,  very  kind,"  she  said. 
'*!  mentioned  long  ago  that  I  was  not  a 
wealthy  woman,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
accept  help  in  my  poverty.    Thank  you." 

TAen  she  vanished  through  Uie  door,  and 
Cdonel  Markart  retomed  alone  to  the 
cab. 

*<  AU's  weU  that  ends  well,"  he  said,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

'*  We  will  mike  sure  it  ends  well  by 
leaving  Melboarne  this  afternoon.  We 
can  see  the  city  when  we  return  here  to 
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CAteh  the  stoftmer  home/'  replied  Mn. 
Markirti  in  happy  q^oranee  of  tlie  parting 
present  of  that  ten-pound  note. 

While  Oonnn  Sarah  was  walldng  np  the 
narrow  path  leading  to  the  door  of  No.  12, 
Belle  Yaei  she  made  up  her  mind  what  ihe 
mntt  do.  NotUng  more  wae  evidently  to 
be  expected  from  Colonel  and  Mn.  Markart 
It  was  therefore  her  manifeet  duty  to 
enltivate  her  newly  f oond  relationa  The 
exterior  of  their  eetablishment  did  not 
promise  great  riehes,  bat  to  a  woman  with 
but  a  few  shilliogs  in  her  parse,  beside  the 
ten-poand  note  jast  given  her,  very  little  in 
the  way  of  accommodation  was  better  than 
none  at  all.  Her  travelling  companions 
woald  have  been  amszedi  therefore,  coold 
they  have  beheld  the  eflfosive  way  in  lAieh 
Coasin  Sarah  embraced  her  nieces,  and 
enqaired  into  their  famOy  history.  That 
their  father  had  been  her  brotiier  was 
speecUly  established,  and  she  sat  between 
them,  holding  a  hand  of  each  in  her  deep 
sympathy,  while  they  gave  the  details  ot 
Ufl  last  fllness^  and  toiA  how  his  death  had 
obliged  them  to  seek  a  less  expensive 
home,  and  forced  the  yoonger  sister  to  eke 
oat  tiieir  inoome  by  an  engagement  as 
daOy  governess. 

"  Yoa  poor,  dear  things ! "  cried  Coasin 
Sarah,  who  antil  half  an  hoar  ago  had  not 
been  aware  that  she  possessed  any  nieces. 
"  How  glad  I  am  I  have  f  oand  yoa  1    Now 

Gar  straggles  are  over,  for  J.  shall  soon 
ve  enoagh  and  to  spare  for  all  of  as." 

And  then  she  proceeded  to  give  an 
acooant  of  Mr.  Carrathers,  jost  as  she  had 
done  to  Colonel  Markart^  only  she  now 
added  a  little  to  her  tal& 

"When  dear  Fred's  papers  were  exa- 
mined, it  was  foand  that  he  had  left  a  will, 
leaving  me  the  greater  part  of  his  fortane. 
Natarally,  his  relations  wete  somewhat 
annoyed,  though  if  thqr  had  only  reflected 
ton  a  moment,  they  woold  have  seen  that 
it  was  entirely  my  consideration  which 
had  prevented  me  having  a  right  to  all 
Mr.  Carrathers  possessed.  Ind^d,  by  his 
own  wish,  I  should  have  married  him 
directly  he  retamed  from  Lidia.  Bat  my 
health  was  delicate,  and  I  did  not  think  it 
r^t  to  inflict  apon  him  an  invalid  wife. 
So  here  I  am,  left  alone]  in  the  world, 
with  only  yoa  girls  belonging  to  me." 

The  three  women  pressed  closer  together, 
and  indalged  in  a  little  sympathetic 
weeping.  Then  Sarah  took  ap  her  tale 
again. 

**  Of  coarse,  what  with  one  anxiety  and 


another,  my  health  did  not  improve,  and 
the  doctors  at  last  advised*  me  to  ticy  a 
long  sea  voyage.  I  thooght  immediate^ 
ci  yoar  fattier,  who  had  certainly  the  fint 
daim  to  share  my  good  fortonOi  I  hafie 
come  too  late  to  cheer  him  "—here  a  VMb 
half-stifled  sob— <'  bat  I  feel  that  yoo,  dear 
Sophia  and  Anna,  will  cossdle  and  saetam 
me.  I  was  not  wanted  in  England  Ux  tibe 
present ;  indeed,  as  my  lawyers  aaaored  me, 
so  many  omel  thfaigs  are  being  said  abont 
me,  I  am  better  away«  By-and*by  we 
may  retam  there  togetber-^when  mattete 
are  settled." 

'' Bat— bat^  won't  that  eost  a  gufA 
deal?"  ventazed  the  elder  of  the  sisten^  who 
had  always  had  more  expeiisnoe  <rfithe 
want  of  money  than  of  its  possession. 

•'  Oh  1  there  wfll  be  pkntjfor  aU  <rf  os,'* 
said  Coasin  Sarah,  IcrftOy.  And  her  nieces 
were  only  too  thankfdl  to  take  her  at  her 
word* 

So  the  yoonger  one  gave  ap  her  daify 
engagement,  in  order  to  devote  her- 
self to  waiting  apon  the  rich  relative,  irtio 
was  shortly  to  make  life  so  easy  to  the 
atraggling  sisters.  A  servant  was  liired, 
and  empfy  hoases  inspected.  Bat  it  was 
difficult  to  find  one  exactly  saitabky  and 
meanwhile  Sarah's  health  visibly  failed, 
antil  it  became  necessary  to  cidl  in  a 
doctor. 

''Why,  she  is  in  the  last  stage  of  eon- 
samption^"  he  said,  after  he  had  examined 
his  patient.  <<  I  am  scnry  to  tell  yoa  ao 
alttaptly,  Miss  Gardiner ;  bat  if  yoor  Mmt 
has  any  affairs  to  settle,  she  shoald  dcr>  ao 
at  once." 

*'I  believe  her  aflEsIrs  are  all  settied. 
My  aant  is  a  lady  of  considerable  f oitiitiA, 
which  we  inherit  from  her." 

*'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,''  remarkad 
the  doctor  kindly,  for  he  had  long  known 
and  .been  sorry  for  the  inq[>rovid0nt 
Englishman's  daoghters.  ''  Then  yon  ean 
get  her  all  neoessaiy  laxaxies.  I  was  not 
qaite  sare  aboat  ordering  them." 

'*  We  shoald  certainly  wish  my  annt  to 
have  everything  saitaUe,"  said  lUss  Anii% 
qaite  with  an  air  of  possession.  Boithoi^ 
it  was  easy  to  say  so,  it  li^eedily  became 
rather  diffioalt  to  find  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
for  the  wine  and  delicacies  which  thedocior 
now  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  prescriiM.  ^a 
sisters  received  plenty  of  land  worde  and 
promises  from  their  aont,  and  tigem^ 
many  pleasant  hoars  assisting  her  to  baQd 

Splendid  castles  in  the  air  aboat  their  latne. 
at  the  present  went  onprovided  for,  ontfl 
damoroas  tradespeople  made  it  imperatipB 
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to  find  tome  ready  money.  Aftw  many 
ooaMndtaUona,  it  waaieaolved  to  lay  tiie 
stHte  of  thfags  beloie  thef.  i^wM,  who 
ooaldoeBtaiidy  hare  hadno  ideaof  heridecea? 
pteoniaiy  anadetieSy  at  the  wokild  have 
ooflM  to  their  xeaoM^  as  their  witor  and 
future  benelaetor ;  they  felt  it  was  adeUoate 
step  they  wereidKmt  to  take,  but  neoeadty 
knovB  no  law,  and  caprieioua  Fortmie 
heneU  aewned  to  f aronx  them. 

One  momiDg  the  {KWtman  brought  a 
letter  to  No.  12,  BeUe  Vne,  addxeued  t0 
IOh  Gardiner,  Poet  Office,  Melbourne,  and 
adced  whether  itwaa  for  any  one  there. 
The  letter  manifeetly  came  from  England, 
where  Sophia  and  Anna  had  no  corre- 
qpendente,  and  where  even  their  father 
ieemed  to  have  had  none  dnring  the  laet 
yean  ot  hie  Ufa  Bat  Oooain  Sarah  was, 
they  knew,  expecting  to  hear  from  her 
lawyen,  and  to  receive  remittancee  from 
them.  Might  not  thie  seared  and  smeared 
envelope  contain  the  cheqne  which  ehonld 
deKvorthemfromallthebanzietieet  Eager 
and  exdtedi  they  carried  it  np  to  her  room, 
for  the  inindid,  who  enffered  mnch  from 
bad  nights,  never  left  her  bed  ontil  midday. 
She  etdd  at  once  tliat  tihe  letter  was  for 
her,  she  knew  the  hand writbg  j  and  Sophia 
and  Anna  prc^ped  her  comfortably  np 
vrlth  pillows,  and  discreetly  retired  to  the 
window  iriiBe  she  read  it  They  did  not 
wish  her  to  think  ttiem  cnrlotui.  Bat  most 
soioisi  they  were,  nevertheless,  and  as  soon 
as  the  rosUe  of  paper  told  them  the  sheets 
were  being  folded  np  once  more,  they  came 
totmgd  to  the  side  ci  the  bed,  and  b^;an 
to  ergiUbk  their  pressing  necessities. 

Sarah  listened  qaietly  to  all  they  had  to 
say.  Hie  hectic  flash  on  her  cheek  srew  a 
Imle  more  vivid,  her  eyes  a  little  br^hter, 
that  was  aU. 

**!  am  so  acnrry,  so  very  sorry,"  she  said. 
'*Bat  coorage,  my  dears,  coorage.  I  have 
news  here  feom  England,"  layfasg  her  thin 
hand  open  tihe  newly  arrived  letter.  **  The 
win  is  proved,  and  by  the  nett  mafl  I 
expect  to  receive  my  remittances.  Have 
yon  no  frirads  who  woold  hdp  yon  onta 
then!" 

Her  ideces  looked  at  one  another. 

**If  yoa  are  qoite  sore,"  Sophia  began, 
heaftalfaigly. 

^^Sarel  Of  coarse  I  am  sore  1 "  cried  the 
inyaHd,  with  more  vigoar  than  her  evident 
atiile  el  prostration  coald  have  led  any  one 
toezpeet. 

"Then,  my  sbter  and  I  have  been 
thhddng  we  might  ventare  to  ase  oar 
■man  savings  to  meet  present  liabilities. 


niey  are  not  large— jost  enoagh  to  pay  oar 
fanml  ejnenses,  yoa  know,  uid' ^ 

Coasin  Sarah  interrapted  the  (speaker  by 
a  ghastly  laagh. 

^*Eaneral  expenses  T'  she  cried,  in  a 
shriU,  strained  voices  "Those  certainly 
never  need  providbg  f  <h*.  They  may  be 
safely  left  to  oar  friends.  Some  one  is 
sme to bary OS.    Hal  hal  hat" 

Then,  seeing  the  hosmr  depicted  on  the 
Hstenen^  ooontenanees  at  her  nnseemly 
levity,  she  added  qoite  cahnly,  and  in  her 
ordinary  tone-: 

''My  dears,  it  wfll  be  aU  right.  Ton 
may  safely  ase  year  reserve  fond.  Bat  I 
did  not  dream  I  was  satii'  a  barden  apon 
yoa.  Yoa  shoald  have  told  me  sooner. 
Now  let  me  so  elsewhera  I  dare  say 
Providence  wfil  raise  ap  some  good 
Samaritan  to  care  fornteantil  I  hearagahi 
from  England." 

To  this,  however,  the  nieces  woald  by 
no  means  conseni  They  were  certabily 
not  going  to  commit  the  mistake  of  killing 
the  goose  which  was  to  lay  them  each 
golden  eggs.  By  the  time  their  own 
fonerals  arrived,  no  doabt  hearses,  and 
plames,  and  flowers  coald  be  an^ply  pro- 
vided. The  few  pounds  they  had  scraped 
together  with  sa<^  difficalty,  woald  suffice 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  antQ  the 
next  man  arrived.  So  a  more  laxarioas 
Uttle  repast  than  asaal  was  prepared  for 
Ooosin  Sarah's  midday  meal,  and  we  sistere 
fdt  ihey  were  acting  wisely.  When  they 
went  into  the  invalid's  room  later  in  the 
afbemoon,  they  f oand  her  writing  a  letter. 

''I  have  been  thinking  over  what  yoa 
told  me,  dears,"  she  said.  "  And  lest  there 
shoald  be  any  nnf  oreseen  delay  about  l^gal 
mattersi  I  am  sending  for  your  grand- 
fkther^s  plate,  which  was  left  to  me,  and 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  his  aSairSi  to  be 
despatched  at  once.  It  is  stored  now.  in 
London.  Bat  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  it  win  be  easy  to  turn  it  into  mon^, 
and,  anyway,  yoa  inherit  it  after  me,  and 
may  as  weU  have  it  in  your  possession.  If 
I  had  known  I  should  find  two  such  dear 
nieces  here,  I  would  have  brought  it  out 
with  ma" 

'*  Oh,  aunt,  you  are  too  good — ^too  kind," 
sobbed  the  grateful  and  gratified  niepes  fai 
chorus. 

**^o,  no,  chOdren,"  sAid  Surah,  who 
frequently  stood  upon  the  dignity  of  her 
age.  *<  You  are  the  only  members  of  my 
own  fismny  left  to  ma  It  is  my  duty 
and  my  pleasure  to  do  what  I  can  for 
you." 
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For  she  knew  now  that  not  many  weeks 
of  life  remained  to  her ;  yet,  as  the  days 
passed  by,  even  these  seemed  likely  to 
lengthen  ont  too  long.  The  little  hoard 
was  spent,  and  still  neither  remittances  nor 
plate  arrived,  while  the  invalid  grew  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  needed  ever  increasing 
care.  It  became  a  question  at  last  whether 
the  patient  or  the  pence  wonid  hold  out 
lonffest  One  day,  when  she  appeared  a 
littto  stronger  than  osaal,  some  hint  of  the 
extremity  was  given  to  Cousin  Sarah. 

"  Take  my  purse— all — all — I  have,"  she 
gaspedi  in  a  faint,  broken  voice. 

In  the  purse  were  five  golden  sovereigns. 
The  day  that  the  last  of  these  was  broken 
into  she  died. 

Time  went  on.  No  box  of  plate  arrived, 
or  was  ever  heard  of ;  but  a  letter  addressed 
to  Miss  Sarah  Gardiner  did.  Her  nieces 
opened  and  read  it 

"  87,  Connatight  Square, 

f  London. 

"  Madam, — I  cannot  imagine  what  you 
mean  by  forwarding  me  a  paltry  fi?e-pound 
note  in  satisfaction,  as  you  say,  of  my  just 
claims.  Tou  assured  me  that,  if  I  would 
wait  until  you  reached  your  wealthy  rela- 
tives in  Australia,  I  should  be  paid  in  fuU. 
I  have  waited  with  most  disappointing 
results.  Unless  I  hear  from  you  by  the 
next  maO,  I  shall  take  steps  to  inform 
your  friends  of  my  claims  upon  you,  and 
shall  also  bring  them  into  the  law  courts. 
«  Yours  obedientiy, 

'Thomas  Brown." 

"Whatever  does  this  mean?"  cried 
Sophia  Gardiner,  in  much  dismay. 

«  Some  villain  is  trjing  to  threaten  our 
poor  dear  aunt  Most  likely  he  is  an  emissary 
of  Mr.  Carruthers's  family.  She  said  they 
were  furiously  angry  at  her  inheriting 
under  his  will.  It  is  a  cruel  shame ;  but 
we  can  only  be  thankful  the  letter  did  not 
come  to  trouble  her  last  hours.  It  must 
be  answered  at  onoa'' 

Thus  Miss  Anna,  who  in  these  funereal 
days  was  giving  herself  all  the  airs  of  an 
heiress.  Her  elder  sister  was  more  prudent 

«  Perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  to  send 
it  to  our  aunt's  lawyers.  Do  you  know  their 
address  t "  she  asked. 

"  N-o,"  said  Anna,  and  then  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  both  sisters  that^  as  Miss  Gar- 
diner's nearest  relatives  and  representatives, 
they  were  entitled  to  lopk  over  her  papera 
Among  them  the  lawyers'  address  was 
certain  to  be  found.  They  failed  to  dis- 
cover it,  however,  but  they  came  upon 


something  else,  even  more  Important,  a 

letter  directed  to  Miss  Sarah  Gardiner, 

Post  Office,  Melbourne,   presumably  the 

one  she  had  declared  to  come  firom  her 

lawyers,  for  no  other  had  she  been  known 

to  receive,  and  no  other  was  found  among 

her  few  belongings.    It  ran  thus : 

*'  87.  Connangfat  Square, 

''laondoD. 

"  Dear  Madam,— You  told  me  I  ahould 
hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  readied  Aus- 
tralia. Your  ship  was  duly  telegraphed,  and 
I  have  allowed  time  for  two  return  mafls  to 
arrive,  as  I  was  loth  unduly  to  presa  yon. 
Neither  of  these  mails  has  brought  mo  any 
tidings.    I  should  be  glad  to  heai  without 
further  delay,  as  it  is  entirely  owing  to  my 
assistance  and  pecuniary  help  that  you  ace 
in  your  present  satisfactory  position.     You 
will  remember  that  when  first  I  promised 
to  assist  yon  in  palming  an  imaginary  Mr. 
Oarruthers  off  upon  your  Yorkshire  relir 
tives,  you  agreed  to  give  me  half  of  all  the 
money  the  fiction  gained  you.      I  was 
aware  of  your  own  slender  drcumstaneesi 
and    feared    there  might   be  some    riik 
attending  our  proceedings.    But  you  were 
already  owing  me  money  which  I  saw  no 
chance  of  having  repaid  without  making 
an  extraordinary  effort    Your  health  was 
also  failing,  and  unless  some  fresh  means 
of  stimulating  your  friends'  affection  eoold 
be  devised,  you  were  not  likely  to  receive 
much  more  help  from  them.    In  f act^  you 
had  tired  them  out  as  yon  had  tired  ma 
But  the  prospect  of  such  a  brilliant  match 
as   that  with  Mr.  Oarruthers  was,   yon 
assured  me,  quite  enough  to  open  their 
purse-strings,  for  you  were  well  aware  ol 
their  liberadity  in  the  matter  of  weddti^ 
presents,  which,  under  your  circumstanee% 
would  be  likely  to  take  tiie  forna  of  cheques. 
I  allowed  mjself  to  be  persuaded,  I  a§^«ed 
to  personate  Mr.  Garruthers,  to  write  you 
letters  in  his  name,  to  send  presents  par- 
porting  to  come  from  him,  to  arrange  with 
a  florist  to  supply  jou  with  flowers  during 
your  Yorkshire  visit.    All  this  I  faithfolly 
performed.      Suddenly    jou    return    to 
London  and  announce  that  your  fraud  is 
on  the  point  of  being  discovered,  and  y<m 
must  leave  England  at  once.     Again  I 
present  my  little  account.    You  imj^ore 
me  to  grant  you  time,  and  again  I  allow 
myself  to  be  persuaded.    I  do  more.    I 
permit  you  to  occupy  your  old  rooms  in 
my  house,  and  I  help  you  to  make  arrange- 
ments fbr  your   huiried  journey.      You 
leave  me,  protesting   that  my  kindness 
shall  not  go  without  its  reward.    But  no 
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Tewaid  eomea,  and  I  apply  to  tihe  florbt  to 
know  how  he  has  fared.  He,  wise  man, 
has  sent  his  little  bill  to  the  address  gfyen 
him  In  Yorkshire,  and  has  had  It  paid 
without  a  nngle  qnestion  being  asked. 
For  reasons  yon  can  nnderstand,  I  am 
debarred  from  taking  a  similar  eonrse. 
Yon  seem  to  haye  forgotten  our  bargain, 
bat  I  have  not,  and  I  must  reqnest  a 
remittance  at  once.  Kindly  forwai^  it  by 
the  next  malL 

"Yours  obediently, 

"Thomas  Brown.* 
Thos  it  was  made  manifest  that  Mr. 
Conrathers,  the  expected  fortane,  and  the 
family  plate  were  alike  mythical.  Cousin 
Sarah,  simple  as  she  looked,  had  taken  in 
all  h«r  relatives 

About  this  time,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Markart  found  tiiemselves  once  more  in 
Melbourne  with  a  few  days  to  spare 
before  their  steamer  sailed.  These  they 
employed  In  seeing  the  dty,  and  In  the 
course  of  their  peregrinations  they  came 
past  28,  Dash  Street. 

"See,  my  dear,"  said  the  Colonel, 
pausing  before  the  neglected-looking  habi- 
tation, "  Uils  house  is  still  to  let,  and  it 
has  grown  none  the  cleaner  during  our 
absenca" 

"I  wonder  what  became  of  Miss  Sdbrah 
Gkurdiner,"  observed  Mrs.  Markart.  "Did 
she  ever  find  her  brother,  and  where  is 
she  now  1    I  should  rather  like  to  find  out " 

They  were  soon  to  know,  for  in  the 
loeal  evening  paper,  Colonel  Markart 
pointed  out  the  following  announcement 
among  the  deaths,  to  his  wife : 

'September  30th,  at  N<>.  12,  Belle  Vne, 
Sarah  Gktrdiner,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Gardiner,  Esq ,  of  Highfield,  Clap- 
ham,  near  London,  agod  forty-fi?e.  Deeply 
regretted.'' 

It  Is  almost  needless  to  say  that  her 
nieces  had  inserted  the  paragraph  before 
they  found  Mr.  Brown's  letter. 
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At  Penzance  the  other  day  I  asked 
casually  about  the  ScHly  Islands,  as  if  they 
were  a  sort  of  St.  Kilda,  Inhabited  by  people 
absurdly  superstitious  In  the  matter  of 
influenza,  and  dependent  rather  upon  the 
courtesy  of  passing  ships  than  upon  trade 
and  their  own  ferUlity.  I  could  not  more 
lamentably  have  displayed  my  ignorance. 

''  Why,  sir,  they  be  as  nice  and  kind  a 


folk  as  you'd  like  to  see,"  exclaimed  the 
Newlyn  fisherman  whom  I  accosted  on 
the  subject 

"  And  are  there  hotels  ? " 

"  Indeed  and  there  be.  But  don't  you 
go  to  any  such  ridiculous  places  as  them. 
I've  heard  say  they  make  you  pay  one-and- 
slx  just  for  the  waiting — every  day,  you 
mind.  And  the  rest  in  the  same  way. 
Tell  me,  sir,  have  you  a  mind  to  eo  to 
theyl" 

"  To  they  t" 

"  To  them  there  ishmds,  sir  t " 

"  Well.  I  really  don't  know ;  it  is  quite 
possible." 

"  Very  good.  Then  rU  just  write  down 
the  name  of  an  honest  man  whose  house 
you  shall  go  to,  and  he  and  his  ndssus  wOl 
be  as  proud  of  you  as  can  be,  and  stu£f  you 
with  clotted  cream." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  do  not  care  so  much 
for  clotted  cream." 

"  And  the  best  fish  in  the  market,  sir." 

"WeU,  weU '' 

To  cut  our  talk  short,  I  accepted  the  old 
fellow's  scrap  of  paper,  and  went  on  my 
way. 

The  next  day  at  three  o'clock  I  went 
aboard  the  "Lady  of  the  Isles,"  and  In 
four  hours  I  was  set  ashore  at  St.  Mary's, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Scillies,  in  a  gale  of 
wind  so  strong  that  I  had  to  clu^  my 
hat  to  keep  it  from  careering  in  front 
of  me. 

It  had  not  been  at  all  a  nice  passage. 
The  boat  is  a  little  one,  with  insufficient 
accommodation  for  passengers.  Most  of 
what  space  was  at  our  disposal  was  equally 
at  the  diBposal  of  a  number  of  fish-buyers, 
with  hundreds  of  stale  fish-baskets.  From 
these  proceeded  a  perfume  which  was  not 
sweet. 

Then  the  sea  was  distinctly  choppy,  and 
the  little  steamer  pitched  desperately.  In 
fact,  nearly  every  one  was  111,  and  we  did 
not  feel  much  affection  towards  the  low, 
black  rocks  which  at  about  seven  o'clock 
began  to  declare  themselves  before  us, 
behind,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  uproarious 
south-western  sea. 

For  the  first  night  I  did  not  heed  my 
Newlyn  friend's  introduction,  especially  as 
It  was  addressed  to  a  native  of  one  of  the 
other  islands.  Not  for  a  considerable  bribe 
would  I  have  crossed  the  three  miles  of 
waterway  which  kept  me  aloof  from  his 
house;  nor  would  the  St.  Mary's  boatmen 
have  undertaken  the  task  with  such  weather 
in  their  teeth — or  at  least  not  without  an 
expensive  stipulation. 
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A  crowd  of  blae-jerseyed  SeiUonian 
fisherfdk  and  two  or  three  visitors  niet  a« 
on  the  pier,  with  critical  expresaimfl  in 
their  eye&  It  is  so  charming  to  stand  on 
firm  land  and  ]l)ehold  the  sallow  faces 
of  the  seasick.  Tliat,  at  way  rate,  is 
what  they  seemed  to  be  saying  within 
tiiem.  And  a  man  most  be  philosophic 
to  flie  crown  of  his  head  if  he  can  endmre 
this  sort  of  thing  without  a  feeling  of 
irritation. 

Li  two  minutes,  howeyer,  I  was  In  a  little 
ayenne  of  diminntiye  palm-trees  beyond  a 
high  iron  gate,  and  wi^  the  cheerf  m  l^hts 
of  an  hotel  Infront  It  is  a  cosy  house,  this 
of  Iregartben'si  and  none  the  worse  for  its 
bw  rooms,  and  cramped  passageSi  For  a 
good  many  years  it  was  the  property  of  one 
Captain  Tregarthen,  who  for  long  had 
charge  of  tne  steamer  plying  between 
Penzance  and  the  islea  Bat  now  he  has 
retired  to  the  chorchyard,  and  his  daugh- 
ters reign  in  his  stead.  Tregarthen's  is 
a  byword  in  Scilly.  It  calls  up  in  Sdl- 
lonhn  mind  a  picture  of  a  hale,  genial  old 
seaman,  in  whom  sociability  was  strongly 
deyeloped. 

There  were  four  guests  here,  all  as  red 
as  turkey-cocks.  They  were  delighted 
with    the  island ;    everything,    from  the 

Sden  to  the  clotted  cream^  was  admirable, 
ey  had  bad  the  most  charming  weatilier, 
and  now  their  holiday  was  at  an  end. 

The  next  day  saw  the  last  of  them  in 
Scilly.  They  travelled  back  in  the  storm, 
which  still  held,  and  if  the  captain  of  the 
*'Lady  of  the  Isles''  may  be  credited, 
they  are  not  likely  soon  to  forget  their 
passage. 

This  first  day  also  I  stayed  In  St. 
Mary's,  and  also  another  day.  It  was 
furious  weather.  I  could  not  move  out 
without  being  pelted  by  rain-storms ;  and 
on  the  southern  coast  the  sea  ran  scores 
of  feet  high.  For  a  while  I  enjoyed  the 
spectacle  d  Pellinlus  Head  and  Porthellick 
Bay  —  sometimes  4)alled  Hell  Bay  — with 
thmr  squadrons  of  waves  roaring  upon 
the  rocks;  but  it  grew  tiresome  after  a 
while. 

The  little  harbour  of  the  town  was  thick 
with  luggers,  all  huddled  together  out  of 
the  way  of  the  wind.  Now  and.  again 
another  would  come  into  eighty  between 
the  Isle  of  Samson  or  l^co  and  St. 
Mary's,  and,  after  much  jostling,  creep 
into  smooth  water,  and  drop  her  anchor 
rejoicing. 

In  the  streets  of  the  little  town  fisher- 
men from  Cornwall  lolled  about  with  the 


Scilly  fishenBQ0n  at  the  street  comecSp  ot 
lookedfovtb  periodically  from  the  door  of 
the  <<  Atlantic  "publio-hoii8e4io  see  if  the 
breeze  was  abatuie.  But  It  did  not  abate 
for  about  dzty  nonrii,  uutiH  in  faet^  I 
among  others  bad  grown  out  oC  patfenee 
with  it  I.  wanted  to  see  the  iskndB 
SAross  the  wates,  and  wanted  also  to.  met 
foot  on  them«-  But  the  storm  hace  wis  so 
thick  that  it  hid  them  whoHy;  and  tha 
satisfaction  I  could  get  upon  the  gonqr 
downs  of  Si  Mary's  was  not  enou^  to 
content  ma 

During  this  time  of  detentiea  I  wilfced 
round  and  across  the  laige  island  rnoBd 
than  once.  It  is  but  about  eight  miles  in 
circumference.  The  surface  is  brokan, 
though  not  excessively.  Nowhere  does 
the  land  reach  two  hundred  feet  m  eleva- 
tion. Here  and  there  farmsteada  naatie 
in  the  depressions,  with  sudi  shelter  of 
orchards  and  hedges  as  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years'  growth  afiords  them.  Until  I  saw 
these  trees,  I  might  have  fancied  myself  In 
the  bleak,  treeless  isles  of  the  Faroes.  But 
in  Faroe  they  cannot  rear  anything  of  tba 
kind  to  a  greater  height  than  two  or  three 
feet  Nor  do  they  £ream  of  the  acres  of 
dafibdils  and  narcissi,  not  to  mention  amm 
lilies,  which  here  add  considerably  to  the 
profit  of  island  farming. 

The  island  has  only  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  inhabitants.  Most  of  these  livli 
in  the  little  capitali  and  their  neat  white- 
washed housesi  with  gardens  in  fioont  of 
them,  tell  of  the  civiliiedi^rfrit  within  them. 
But  the  remotest  farsfts  are  fully  as  ia- 
teresting  as  the  town.  These  are  g^iersl^ 
in  the  possession  of  fitmilies  established 
hare  many  a  day,  hard-working,  kdm- 
witted  people,  witu  a  good  deal  of  ocigt 
nality  about  them. 

The  stranger  who  does  not  mind  bdng 
the  farm  dogs  may  almost  be  sure  of  a 
rough  sort  of  welcome  in  these  houses. 
One  day  I  ate  bread  and  cream  with  the 
lady  of  the  house  and  drank  mUk,  at  btt 
imitation,  whQe  she  tdd  me  of  the  stcmns 
of  the  past  winter,  and  ttie  snow  of  iS^di 
which  had  come  to  startle  the  diildren,  so 
unused  to  such  a  visitation.  There  was  a 
dense  hedge  of  esculonia  macrantha  ^we 
to  the  window  outside,  and  short,  etnrdy 
apple-trees  also  in  hearty  bloom.  Bat 
siate  of  this  buttress  the  sale  bellowed 
into  the  old  farm  and  made  dolorous  mnsie 
in  die  passaces.  My  hostess,  howeyer, 
gabbled  on  about  the  weather  and  the 
crops,  unheeding  the  riot  She  had  dmie 
well  with  flowers   that  firing.     Covent 
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Garden  and  the  mannfoctaring  towns  of 
the  Midlaada  and  the  North  «eem  to  have 
an  fnezhaofltible  appetite  for  the  naroiaal 
and  liUer  of  theae  little  iBlands. 

S^ite  of  the  atom,  too,  the  ''Lady  of 
the  lake''  went  to  and  fro  with  fish  and 
fiah  baskets^  and  ako  took  a  good  cargo 
of  flowers  to  the  mainland.  Thimday  is  the 
great  day  of  ezp<»rt  tor  the  daffodfla  and 
naroiflaL  The  growers  anive  early  in  the 
momiift  from  the  ooontry  and  the  other 
ialandsy  with  their  yarioos  boxes  and  postal 
parods.  In  the  window  of  the  bookseller's 
shop  in  the  first  sqnaie  of  the  town  there 
is  a  telegram  from  Birmingham  or  Ooyent 
Garden,  with  the  market  quotations  for  the 
flowers.  Here  the  men  collect,  and  redkon 
np  the  worth  of  their  merchandise.  Not  in- 
firaqnen^y  from  a  sin^^  homestead  ten 
ponnda'  yalne  of  narcissi  goes  off  in  a  single 
day*  They  reach  the  markets  fredi  (m 
Friday  afternoon,  in  readiness  for  the 
Si^orday  salsL 

On  the  seeond  day  of  the  storm  there 
was  a  festtval  m  Sk  Mary's.  ChQdren 
dressed  in  daffodib  and  girdled  with  lilies 
aaembled  In  the  town ;  toA  the  fishermen 
and  thdbr  long-limbed  boys  formed  a  loose 
circle  round  about  them.  The  children 
went  bom  house  to  house,  singing  oldr 
time  songs,  and  blushing  strenuously  from 
their  conspicuousness.  They  came  also  to 
the  hotel,  where  they  beautified  the  little 
palm  ayenue,  and  enjoyed  the  refreshment 
with  which  we  regaled  them, 
t  I  think  I  got  the  most  lusty  impressions 
of  the  Soillies  during  this  time  by  periodi- 
oally  climbing  the  hill  behind  the  hc^, 
and  losing  north  and  south  from  its 
Bummit.  It  is  not  much  of  a  dimb :  one 
hnndredand  twenty-eight  feet  above  the  sea- 
leyel  only.  But  the  wind  tore  oyer  the  hill 
as  if  it  were  in  the  very  course  of  a  hurri- 
oana  Hereon  too  is  the  old  f  cnrt  of  Sdlly, 
which  was  buQt  in  the  reign  of  Queen  EU- 
sabeth.  It  does  one  good  to  see  such  a 
atout  little  Mt  of  work;  and  no  doubt  it 
was  well  able  to  rive  an  account  of  itsdf 
to  any  Spanish  ship  which  came  witUn 
range  of  its  guns.  The  lower  headlands 
alao  axe  f<»tified ;  though  truly  tiie  tongues 
of  eranite  which  run  from  them  are  as 
teniUe  to  ships  as  many  guns. 

On  this  hill  is  a  signal  tower,  set  in  the 
heart  of  the  rabbit-haunted  gorse.  The  wind 
ahiieked  about  it^  as  if  it  longed  to  tear  it 
away,  root  and  crop.  But  there  is  little 
leny-built  work  in  Sdlly,  and  it  will 
weather  many  a  worse  storm  than  this. 

Twice  or  thrice  there  was  a  break  in  the 


hase,  when  I  was  fighting  my  way  amid 
the  fortifications  of  Garrison  Hill.  I  saw 
aa  far  as  Agnes  in  one  direction,  and 
Samson,  Bryher,  and  Tresco  in  another 
direction.  But  the  spectacle  was  not 
soothing.  Under  the  murky  sky  the  fdnt 
outlines  of  the  islands  took  strange  shape, 
and  I  could  haye  fanded  they  were  so 
many  iiabubus  krakens  imeeding  towards 
the  deyoted  town  of  St  Mary's. 

At  n%ht|  however,  oyer  and  anon  the 
glare  of  the  lamp  of  the  Agnes  lighthouse 
shone  through  the  gloom.  There  was  also  , 
a  slip  of  a  moon,  which  the  douds  alter- 
nately hid  and  exposed.  A  wild  sea  for 
them  both  to  illumine  proyided  me  with 
a  snfiidently  strong  picture  to  take  to  my 
bed. 

Although  it  was  mid  May,  I  sat  by  a  fire 
of  coals  in  my  hotel  room  in  the  eyenlng, 
when,  haying  dined,  I  was  alone  with  my 
reflections  and  sudi  literature  as  I  could 
find.  It  seemed  unnatural  for  Sdlly, 
siseing  that  here  the  winter  temperature 
is  not  so  yery  mudi  bdow  that  of  Nice, 
with  much  less  yiolent  mutations.  But 
the  lifisses  Tregarthen  did  not  pretend  to 
apologise  for  tiieir  native  dimate.  Tlie 
snow  of  March  last  had  broken  local 
faith  in  the  weather.  It  was  possible  that 
the  idands  might  run  out  of  coal,  seeing 
that  they  do  not  usually  reckon  to  have 
more  than  a  steamer  load  or  two  in  the 
autumn,  direct  from  Oard^.  This  suffices 
for  ordhiary  winters.  I  expected  to  find 
the  stuff  aa  dear  here  as  in  London.  But 
it  was  only abouttwenty-fourduUinss  a  ton, 
all  told,  though  of  somewhat  indifferent 
quality.  When  I  mentioned  the  peat  on 
their  hills  as  a  possible  resource  of  fael, 
the  idea  was  reodyed  with  due  honour  aa 
a  wdcome  novelty. 

But  all  things  and  events  come  to  an 
end  with  time;  and  so,  on  the  third  day, 
I  awoke  to  find  the  sea  from  my  be^pbNM>m 
window  only  just  throbbing  under  the 
effects  of  its  late  perturbation.  It  was  a 
lovdy  morning,  with  more  blue  sli^  than 
doud  above,  and  yet  enough  of  the  latter 
to  enamd  the  island  shapes  with  their 
fleeting  purple  shadows. 

Straightway  went  I  to  my  boatman,  and 
bade  him  get  ready  to  take  me  to  Agnes. 
But  he  met  me,  poor  fellow,  with  a  long 
face. 

He  had  been  requidtioned  by  the 
coroner  to  carry  him  across  in  state  to 
"sit  upon  a  corpse,"  which  had  come 
ashore  in  the  night  It  was  not  a  piece 
of  work  he  cared  about^  especially  as  it 
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entaQed  the  duties  of  undertaker  and 
sexton  also.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  unexpected  <' jobs" 
which  are  constantly  exacting  attention  in 
the  Scilliea  One  day  it  is  a  wreck ;  there 
will  be  rocket  play,  some  heroic  efforts 
made,  and  a  week  later  the  Grown  authori- 
ties are  busy  with  their  salvage  accounts. 
This  is  excellent  for  the  Grown.  But 
when  the  dead  drift  up  from  the  sea,  the 
Grown  does  not  think  of  paying  for  the 
expense  of  their  interment.  Oh  dear,  no ! 
It  is  concerned  with  the  livbg,  not  the 
dead.  The  islanders  themselves  must  bear 
the  expense.  And  so  they  do,  though 
they  feel  under  no  compulsion  not  to 
grumble  mightily  when  they  pay  the  levies 
for  the  purposa  The  Grown  takes  the 
ha'pence,  and  the  islanders  get  the  kicks 
of  the  fickle  Atlantic. 

Nevertheless,  I  reached  Agnes  easily 
enough.  Another  boatman,  with  his  boys, 
Gharue  and  Tom,  carried  me  across  the 
Sound  deftly  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  tide. 
It  is  only  a  couple  of  miles,  but  they  are 
sometimes  difficult  miles  to  get  through. 
There  are  also  snags  in  the  way,  which  at 
low  water  are  dangerous  to  small  boats  as 
well  as  great  ships. 

Agnes,  or  Hagness,  as  it  was  called  in 
the  reign  of  Biohard  the  First,  is  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  rugged 
coasts  which  on  its  southern  side  is  more 
than  rugged.  Its  population  is  under  a 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  people  grow 
potatoes  and  flowers,  and  keep  cows  and 
poultry.  These,  with  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
are,  I  suppose,  a  sufficiency  of  the  raw 
material  for  a  livelihood. 

Tois  is  the  worst  island  of  the  five 
inhabited  ones  of  tiie  Scillies  for  wrecks. 
The  black  reefs  south  and  west  of  it  have 
been  the  death  of  hundreds  of  ships. 
Seen  from  the  gorse  of  Agnes,  they  are 
mere  j^ged  points  in  the  Atlantia  On  a 
calm  day  they  do  not  appear  so  very 
ferodous,  though  even  then  there  is  like  to 
be  a  g|irdle  of  surf  round  them.  Bat  one 
may  imagine  how  different  it  is  in  a 
tearing  south-wester,  and  in  a  mist  which 
hides  the  light  of  Agnes,  as  well  as  the 
more  distant  lamps  of  the  Bishop. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  ship  frag- 
ments which  lay  about  the  granite  rocks 
of  the  Bay  of  St.  Wama,  here  in  Agnes. 
They  told  me  their  history,  which  was,  of 
course,  mere  disaster,  with  details  more  or 
less  appalling.  The  lighthouse  keeper  also 
sighed  as  he  talked  of  the  terrors  of  the 
Archipelago. 


In  the  old  days,  it  is  said  the  Hagneaa 
islanders  prayed  by  a  certain  well  in  the 
strand  of  this  bay.  They  besought  St 
Wama — a  holy  personage  of  whom  I  know 
nothing  more — that  she  would  send  them 
plenty  of  wrecks.  I  imagine  she  has  neiver 
been  loth  to  humour  them.  The  wdl  still 
exists,  though  it  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
more  virtuous  modems  of  Agnes.  I  sat  I7 
it  and  looked  out  upon  the  blue  hearty  aea, 
when  I  had  dispossessed  some  shcMsp  of  the 
adjacent  turf.  But  though  I  eonjured  St. 
Wama  to  tell  me  a  little  about  herself,  she 
declined  to  oblige  me.  The  blue  waT6s 
broke  upon  the  blackened  boulders,  and 
cast  their  spray  inland,  and  the  gulls 
shrieked  as  if  they  yearned  for  another 
storm. 

Hence,  from  the  higher  ground,  I  gftisedi 
too,  at  the  Bishop  lighthouse,  about  four 
miles  distant  This  is  a  wonderful  oon- 
straction,  about  thirty  years  old.  The  foor 
men  who  have  it  in  charge  cannot  stretdi 
their  legs,  except  on  a  narrow  balcony, 
over  which  the  sea  often  breaks  wiUi 
mighty  force.  It  is  no  joke  to  journey  to 
the  rock  upon  which  it  stands,  and  it  is 
perilous  to  attempt  to  land  inside  the  light- 
house. Provisions  and  men  go  up  by 
puUey,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  accidents 
frequently  happen. 

For  tli^ee  months  at  a  time,  the  Bishop 
lighthousemen  keep  on  duty.  Then  they 
get  four  weeks*  leave,  and  well  they  most 
appreciate  it  I  regret  I  did  not  accept  an 
offer  of  escort  to  this  lighthouse;  e  rdief 
boat  happened  to  be  going  thither  the  dey 
I  was  on  Agnes.  I  should  then  have  been 
able  to  say  whether  tiie  four  lightmen 
were  whist-players.  But  even  If  they  were, 
the  succession  of  day  and  night  duty  would 
necessarily  interfere  with  the  propriety  of 
the  game. 

Grim  needle  rocks  seem  to  me  the  chief 
feature  of  the  most  significant  part  of 
Agnes. 

There  is  no  hotel  on  this  Island.  I  ate 
a  painful  luncheon  of  bread  and  oream, 
with  a  glass  of  skimmed  milk«  in  the  house 
of  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  tJn« 
fortunately  the  master  was  away,  and  his 
poor  wife,  whom  I  petitioned,  was  so  very 
deaf  that  it  coat  me  all  my  appetite  to 
give  her  a  hint  of  my  wishes.  Naturally 
she  was  flustered  by  a  visitor;  and  yet  tt 
was  not  altogether  my  fault,  for  I  had  been 
recommended  to  her. 

This  same  house  keeps  a  supply  of 
brandy,  to  be  administered  only  in  case  of 
strict  need.  There  is  no  license  to  sell  strong 
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drink  here.  One  can  fancy  that  now  and 
then,  after  a  more  than  common  wrestle 
with  the  sea^  an  Agnes  man  may  be  ezensed 
if  he  pleads  a  masterfol  colic  as  a  pretext 
for  a  thimblefol  of  cognac. 

In  the  main,  though,  no  donbtg  the 
restriction  works  well  in  the  lesser  isles. 
The  people  are  sober,  hardworking,  and 
weU-to-da  They  have  a  snrprising  number 
of  ponnda  in  the  banks,  and  every  year, 
thanks  to  the  flower  industry,  they  add  to 
their  sayings. 

In  the  evening  we  returned  to  St' Mary's 
again,  with  the  tide  against  us.  The  sun 
set  rosQy  in  the  west,  and  ere  I  went  to 
bed,  there  was  an  enchanting  streak  of 
moonlight  on  the  placid  water  between 
St  Miffy's  and  Tresco,  where  I  hoped 
to  be  ere  another  twenty-four  hours  had 
sped. 

I  was  not  this  night,  as  heretofore, 
heedful  to  keep  my  candle  from  glimmering 
upon  an  ill-done  picture  of  a  wreck  on  the 
mil  above  my  chest  of  drawers.  It  seemed 
to  me  I  had  got  into  the  midst  of  the 
br^hter  moods  of  the  Scillies,  and  I  meant 
to  make  the  most  of  them. 

With  a  wind  three-quarters  astern,  we 
had  nothing  to  grumble  about  the  next 
morning  when  we  set  out  for  Tresco — the 
island  upon  which  Colonel  Smith,  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  has  his  residence.  It  was 
rather  a  light  breeze  than  a  wind ;  but  it 
served  our  purpose  famously.  The  little 
boat  made  but  one  tack,  and  we  ran  into 
the  green  shallows  in  ttie  middle  bend  of 
Samson,  and  I  was  able  to  leap  ashore. 

Samson  is  the  nearest  large  island  to  St 
Mary's,  though  large  may  only  be  applied 
relatively  to  an  island  but  one  hundred  and 
fifty  aeres  in  area.  From  St.  Mary's  it 
looks  quite  pretty,  being  shaped  rather 
like  an  e^-boiler,  if  you  can  imagine  it 
laid  on  its  side.  Its  waist  is  pinched  so 
tightij  that  were  the  land  here  not  several 
ieet  above  the  sea-level,  one  may  be  sure 
the  Atlantic  would  soon  cut  through  it 
and  turn  the  island  into  two.  Each  of 
the  extremities  is  a  hiU,  granite  rocks  one 
upon  another,  with  ferns,  and  gorse,  and 
heather,  and  grass  among  the  rocks.  A 
few  sheep  and  cows  are  ^e  sole  residents 
in  Samsoa 

Fifty  years  ago  this  island  had  thirty 
inhabitants.  Their  houses  still  stand  to 
witness  for  them  :  stout  littie  buildings  of 

Smite,  weU  sheltered  against  the  wind, 
t  when  the  Archipelago  was  leased  by 
the  first  of  tiie  family  who  still  hold  it, 
this  gentieman  made  divers  radical  changes 


in  the  social  and  other  conditions  of  the 
islands;  and  among  other  changes  was  the 
depopulation  of  Samson.  The  residents 
were  transferred  to  one  of  the  other  larger 
islands,  where  their  children  might  more 
readily  be  taught  their  letters,  and  they 
might  be  withbi  easy  reach  of  a  church. 

it  cannot  have  been  a  heart-breaking 
business,  this  compulsory  migration  from 
Samson.  We  do  not  hear  that  the  people 
revolted  against  the  decree.  Probably 
they  were  as  ready  to  leave  the  forlorn 
little  island  as  the  Grovemor  could  wish. 

Yet  in  the  old  times  Samson  must 
have  been  thought  worth  human  notica 
Its  northern  extremity  has  a  group  of  fine 
barrows  or  ancient  tombs,  not  matched  for 
their  condition  by  any  others  in  the  isles. 
Certain  human  remains  found  in  1862  in 
one  of  the  barrows  prove  that  they  had 
been  subjected  to  partial  cremation.  One 
can  only  conjecture  about  the  origin  of 
these  early  inhabitants.  They  may  have 
been  many  centuries  antecedent  to  the 
Cornish  Celts  of  the  period  of  the  Roman 
conquest 

Passing  from  Samson,  we  caught  a  breeze 
which  soon  took  us  across  to  Bryher,  the 
next  island.  Luckily  the  tide  was  high, 
or  we  mieht  have  stranded  fast  in  the 
passage.  During  exceptional  tides,  the 
water  is  so  shallow  between  several  of  the 
isles  that  it  may  be  forded  about  knee 
deep. 

Bryher  is  a  much  more  lively  island 
than  Samsoa  It  is  about  three  miles 
round,  with  a  very  diversified  coast-line. 
In  places,  as  at  Shipman  Head,  in  the 
north,  it  is  as  cold  and  repellent  for  vessels 
as  Pellinius  itself.  Elsewhere  its  shores 
are  flat  and  winding,  and  so  double  upon 
each  other  that  from  above  they  look  like 
the  boundaries  of  two  or  three  petty 
lagoons.  The  littie  white-faced  cottages 
studded  about  the  green  meadows  by  the 
waterside  look  very  tranquil  and  charmbg. 

Not  so,  however,  are  the  islets  to  the 
north-west  of  tUs  pleasant  littie  cove. 
Some  of  these  are  very  bold,  especially 
Maiden  Bower,  upon  which  the  crags  are 
piled  in  the  form  pf  a  castle.  Even  on 
this  comparatively  quiet  day,  the  Atlantic 
heaved  into  surf  against  the  granite  bases 
of  these  rocks;  and  small  assurance  was 
requisite  to  mske  one  realise  their  terrors 
for^ships  during  a  night  of  btorm  and  fog. 

It  was  in  tUs  part  of  the  Archipelago 
that  in  December,  1885,  an  American 
steamer  got  ashore  in  the  night  Fortu- 
nately her  crew  were  all  saved.    But  of  her 
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cargo  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  dead  bollocks  were  washed  ttp 
on  to  tiie  islands  to  distress  the  Sdllonlans. 
It  woold  not  have  mattered  so  mnoh  if 
they  had  been  in  eatable  condition.  As  it 
was,  they  were  only  fit  to  be  boried  oat  of 
sight  with  all  speed ;  and  this  had  to  be 
done  at  the  cost  of  abont  a  sovereim  apiece, 
which  the  islanders  themselTes  hm  to  bear. 

Since  Idien  some  sUght  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  manM;ement  ol  sneh 
matters.  When  the  islanchrs  can  ascertain 
the  name  of  the  ownerb  of  the  vessel  which 
thus — ^though  involontarily — ^pats  them  to 
so  much  ineonveniencei  tiiey  make  a  claim 
upon  them.  One  may  snppose  that  it  is  a 
claim  that  will  be  resisted  in  many  cases ; 
bat  when  salvage  is  at  hand  as  a  sort  of 
pledge,  with  the  aid  of  die  Grown  they 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  if  not  altogether, 
enforcQ  their  claim. 

Aboat  a  hondred  people  get  a  livelihood 
on  Bryher.  They  do  not,  I  fancy,  work 
veiy  hard,  except  when  tiiey  are  out  at 
sea.  I  foand  most  of  them  idling  in  their 
little  crafts,  with  theb  hands  in  their 
pockets.  A  visitor  was  something  to  be 
stared  at.  One  little  boy  who  was  flying 
a  kite — apparently  as  much  for  the  diversion 
of  his  elders  as  himself — was  so  startled 
that  he  forgot  his  toy,  which  suddenly 
tamed  tail  upwards  and  shot  down  at  his 
feet. 

Bryher  has  a  little  church  of  its  own, 
which  dates  from  1742.  It  is  a  thick- 
walled,  square-towered  little  building,  to 
the  eye  quite  devoid  of  sentiment  But  its 
nearness  to  the  sea  must  at  times  make 
service  a  difficulty  in  it.  There  is  a 
soundbg-board  over  its  pulpit,  which  ii  no 
doubt  necessary  during  a  winter's  gale. 
Of  ornament  there  is  here  hardly  any.  The 
floor  is  slated,  and  the  shnple  pews  are 
slate-coloured/  A  surplice  hanging  in  the 
little  vestry  was  the  sole  relic  of  humanity 
present.  There  is  no  resident  eleKjrman, 
the  minister  of  Tresco  crossing  tot  one 
service  on  Sundays. 

I  like  to  mark  tiie  local  tone  of  the 
epitaphs  upon  the  tombstones  in  church- 
yards like  this  of  All  Sahits',  Bryher. 
The  allusions  to  the  sea  and  the  storms  are 
homely,  eloquent  touches,  which  appeal  as 
much  to  the  stranger  as  to  the  residents 
themsdves.  Take  this,  for  example,  over 
a  man  of  ninety-six. 

Though  I've  been  where  billows  roar, 
Still,  Dy  God*8  help,  I'm  safe  on  shore ; 
And  now  I'm  here  among  the  fleet, 
Waiting  for  Jesus  Christ  to  meet. 


One  might  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  the 
word  <<  fleet,"  as  apiriied  to  tUs  old  genftb- 
man  of  Bryher;  He,  at  atny  rate^  seems  te 
have  been  in  no  hurry  to  .q|dt  iUk 
mortal  sphere.  But  there  is  no  Knowing 
exactly  how  he  meant  it  to  be  taken,  am 
a  marine  riiyme  only  may  it  liaive  attittetod 
him. 

Here  is  another  on  the  same  sobjael^ 
which,  somewhat  varied,  I  found  in  the 
other  churchyaids  of  the  islands  also : 

Onr  brother  the  haven  hath  ^^idn'd,     . 
Ontflying  the  tempest  and  wmd. 

Is  there  not  a  brevity  and  pictorial  force 
here  that  is  almost  remarkable  t  To  me 
it  seems  so. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  suf^KMed  thai 
all  the  islanders  Uve  to  anytiung  Ukm  the 
age  of  the  above-mentioned  native  of 
Bryher.  Many  of  them  are  drowned  at 
sea — not  necessarily  in  tiieir  own  wafceni, 
but  as  sailors  in  the  world's  craft  And 
very  many  die  young,  unable  to  take 
kindly  to  tihe  wind  and  the  salt  sea.  Hera^ 
as  in  other  places  to  which  invalUa  are 
advised  to  go  for  thdr  health,  the  number 
of  deaths  ''from  decline "  seems  soHdly  to 
discountenance  the  idea  that  there  is  as 
much  benefit  in  mild  air  as  doctors  afiBim. 
But  it  is  possible  change  of  air  might  have 
saved  them,  even  as  it  saves  others. 

I  walked  all  over  Bryher,  and  found 
Hell  Bay  at  the  north,  almost  wor&y  of 
its  nama  Nothing  can  be  more  formiAahle 
to  ships  than  thme  needle-pointed  rodcs 
running  into  the  Atlantic  like  rows  of 
teeth,  half  hid.  The  wonder  is  that  when 
a  ship  strikes  on  the  Sdllies  she  does  not 
invariably  get  torn  to  pieces  long  ere  tbove 
is  a  chance  of  safety  for  the  men  on  boazd. 
It  was  near  Hell  Bay  that,  durbig  the  ai^^t 
of  July  the  twenty-aeventl^  1879,  a  sfa^  was 
caught  by  the  rocks;  and,  almost  in  the  same 
hour,  another  vessel  came  to  grief  by  tiie 
island  of  Acnes. 

If  ever  a  land  ought  to  inspire  an  elegy, 
these  rocks  of  the  Scillies  ought  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  think  I  would  live  on  them 
for  the  offer  of  a  considerable  income  with- 
out any  exertion.  I  should  be  prone  to 
feel  like  a  live  man  in  a  chamel-housei  to 
which  new  corpses  were  being  brought 
every  day.        \ 

Ten  minutes  was  enough  time  to  bring 
me  across  from  Bryher  to  Tresco^  in  the 

Krt  of  New  Grimsby,  midway  in  the 
igth  of  the  island.  It  is  a  br^t  Uttle 
chaunel  this,  between  Bryher  and  Treeoo, 
with  an  old  casUe-tower  on  one  side  ol  it, 
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and  a  bold  rook,  wiih  a  romantic  name — 
Hangman's  Isle — midway  in  ik 

The  strong  colour  of  the  gozsoon  Treseo, 
and  the  cmster  of  its  houses,  made  me 
expect  great  things  from  this  island,  both 
in  beantf  and  human  animation;  nor  do 
I  thix^  I  can  say  that  I  was  disappointed. 

First  it  behoved  me  to  get  domicile  for 
the  nights  and  days.  My  Cornish  friend's 
introduction  was  at  len^  likely  to  be  of 
some  sendee.  Shouldering  my  little  Imap- 
sack,  I  climbed  the  ridge  which,  here  at 
the  waist  dt'  the  island  as  nsoal,  separates 
the  one  shore  from  the  other;  and  in  a 
qnartev  of  an  hoar,  I  was  upon  the  other 
aide  of  Treseo  in  Old  Grimsby,  with  an 
entirely  novel  outlook. 

It  was  soon  settled.  The  house  was 
not  yet  in  its  summer  trim,  but  if  I  did 
not  mind  that,  I  should  be  received.  Of 
luxuries,  too^  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  I  must  expect  nona  Bat  I*  had  not 
come  to  Treseo  for  high  feedhig,  and  so 
that  obstacle  also  fell  away. 

I  was  received  as  a  guest  by  a  certain 
fisherman,  whose  boat,  ttie  ''Black  Jane," 
lay  high  and  dry  by.  the  roadside  against 
the  house.  The  "Black  Jane"— I  don't^ 
know  why  she  was  black,  poor  thing — 
had  hurt  her  ribs  badly,  and  the  carpenter 
wasinspeetbg  her  with  his  hand  to  his  chin. 
He  thought  her  constitution  was  so  mpch 
affected  that  a  long  rest  alone  could  put 
her  to  rights,  with  doses  of  tar,  and  new 
canOdng,  and  patches  here  and  there  in 
the  meantime.  If  I  wished  to  visit  the 
eastern  isknd  so  well  in  view  from  Hie 
jhouae,  I  should  have  to  hire  another  boat. 
It  would  probably  be  the  death  of  the 
"  Black  Jane  "  and  me  if  I  put  her  to  the 
task. 

>fy  hostess  waa  kind,  and  with  all  speed 
gave  me  a  luncheon  of  tea  and  fried  fish.  I 
left  the  maiter  to  her,  and  that  is  what  she 
thought  I  should  like.  It  was  not  what  I 
ahould  have  chosen,  but  I  laughed  over  the 
ieaandfishi  and  said  I  would  be  content  to 
live  on  tea  and  fish  for  a  year.  Whereupon 
I  waa  promised  something  better  in  the 
eveninff,  after  which  I. went  out  to  inspect 
the  fair  isle  of  Treseo,  and  notably  its 
famous  gardens. 

Treseo  b  barely  half  as  large  as  St 
Mary's^  and  with  only  about  a  quarter 
as  many  inhabitants.  A  hundred  years 
ago  it  was  as  densely  peopled  as  the  large 
iaiand.  That^  howevw,  was  ere  tiie  expiry 
of  tha  old  leases,  which  had  for  long  been 
mnted,  with  periodical  renewals,  to  the 
Doke  <rf  Leeds.    The  Scillies  were  not  then 


looked  after  in  the  paternal  way  to  which 
from  1831  they  have  got  accustomed.  The 
Duke  left  affairs  in  the  hands  of  stewlatrds, 
who  were  not  always  regardful  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  islanders.  One  of  the  inost 
radical  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Smith,  tiie  lessee, 
in  1631,  was  a  partial  depopulation  of  the 
Isles  in  the  interest  of  the  isles.  Hence,  in 
great  measure,  the  decline  of  the  population 
of  Treseo  from  four  liundred  4nd  seventy; 
in  1831  to  a  little  over  tiiree  hundred! 
in  1891. 

From  Old  Orimsby  I  climbed  on  to  the; 
central  down  of  Treseo  until  I  was  almost: 
neck-deep  in  gorse.  In  front  was  a  massive, 
granite  obelisk  on  the  highest  part  of  tihe 
ridge,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Abbey  were 
seen  beyond  and  below — a  dark  mass  of 
cool  greenery  between  the  hOl  and  the' 


The  obelisk  is  erected  to  the  memory  of, 
the  late  Mr.  Smith.  Hence  the  view  of 
the  isles  is  very  comprehensive  and  almost 
beautifhl.  The  Bishop  lighthouse,  some  six 
miles  south-west,  looks  dreadfully  remote, 
and  one  is  led  to  pity  the  poor  fellows 
cooped  up  in  it.  If  the  day  is  calm,  the 
scoring  of  black  lines  over  the  glistening 
surface  of  the  Atlantic  channds  has  a 
strange  fascinating  appearance.  You  may 
then^  and  especially  at  low  tide,  count 
islets  until  you  are  confused  by  the  num- 
ber, or  their  involved  proximity  to  each 
other. 

A  wicket  led  me  into  the  Abbey  gardens, 
and  I  was  soon  in  sympathy  idth  the 
praises  which  have  been  offered  so  freely 
to  the  skill  of  the  various  gardeners  who 
have  had  this  space  at  their  disposal  I 
could  have  fancied  myself  in  Florida  or  in 
Tenerife.  The  aloes  and  shapely  palms 
ran  In  long  avenues,  and  many  a  tropical 
flower  burned  like  a  flame  in  the  shaded 
preobcts.  Tree-ferns,  too,  worthy  of  New 
Zealand,  were  here  in  nooks  higher  than 
one's  head,  and  more  than  anything  else 
might  have  made  one  doubtfol  of  one's 
latitude. 

But  the  gardener  made  no  inordinate 
brag  of  his  success.  The  luxuriance  of  our 
surrounding  was  due,  of  course,  chiefly  to 
the  mild  cbmate  of  the  Scillies  in  general, 
and  especially  to  the  protected  southern 
aspect  of  this  part  of  Treseo. 

To  my  mind  even  more  Impressive  tlian 
these  exotic  plants,  with  theb  ibrmidable 
battalions  of  thorns,  was  the  dense  cypress 
hedge  to  ^the  carriage-road  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gardens.  A  little  gloomy  it 
certainly   is,  but   of  its  kind   probably 
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unique  in  the  British  lales;  and  as  I 
walked  along  the  road,  onckoo  after  cuckoo 
was  heard  calling  from  the  midst  of  the 
brake. 

Beyond,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  fresh- 
water lake  which  helps  to  beautify  the 
Governor's  residence,  could  be  seen  the 
methodical  rows  of  daffodils  and  narcissi, 
fenced  in  with  rushes  and  palinffs,  which 
must,  in  Covent  Garden  and  elsewhere, 
confer  another  kind  of  fame  upon  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles.  The  Governor  is  qui<^  to 
profit  with  his  tenants  by  the  prevalent 
passion  for  flowers ;  and  floriculture  is  now, 
after  fish,  the  most  important  of  the  island 
industries. 

As  the  day  was  still  young,  from  the  one 
end  of  Tresco  I  walked  to  the  other,  where 
the  Atlantic  throbbed  unbrokenly  from 
the  north.  Here  the  granite  ro<^,  though 
not  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  are  very 
bold.  The  great  waves  of  the  great  sea 
have  worn  long,  deep  gullies  into  the  mass, 
and  one  may  get  a  very  passable  thrill  by 
peeping  into  them  from  the  precipitouF, 
almost  oveihanging  edges. 

This  part  of  Iresco  is  primitive.  Li 
time  to  come  it  may  be  cultivated,  but  at 
present  it  is  all  rock  and  unbroken  heath. 
Atlantic  wreckage  lies  in  a  cumber  among 
its  shore  boulders,  and  the  imaginative 
man  may  conjure  up  grim  visions  of 
disaster  in  the  winter  n^hts  of  fog  and 
strong  north-east  or  north-west  winds. 

Thence  I  dropped  towards  the  side  of  the 
island  bordering  upon  Bryher,  and  so  came 
to  Cromwell's  casUe,  with  Hangman's  Isle, 
a  gunshot  into  the  water.  Cromwell  him- 
ee&  never  set  foot  in  ScUly ;  but  of  course 
there  was  an  echo  of  the  great  Bebellion 
here  as  elsewhere  in  the  realm.  His  castle 
is,  in  truth,  a  strong  little  round  tower, 
which  might  still  be  turned  to  good 
account  Its  summit  is  battlemented,  and 
its  walls  would  stand  the  shock  of  the 
explosion  of  a  big  gun.  But  in  all  pro- 
bability no  enemies  will  ever  try  to  make 
thefr  way  up  this  pretty  little  channel  for 
the  purpose  of  despoiling  the  isles.  Such 
ships  as  do  find  themselves  here  soon  wfsh 
they  were  elsewhere.  On  the  beach  of 
New  Grimsby  is  one  such.  No  lives  were 
lost  in  this  case ;  but  the  vessel  is  a  wreck, 
and  the  Tresco  lads  amuse  themselves  by 
climbing  its  anchor  chains  to  the  deck,  and 
thence  descending  into  the  hold,  never 
more  destined  to  carry  merchandise 
through  the  Atlantic 

When  the  sun  was  near  setting  I  returned 
to  my  cottage,  and  feasted  sol^rly  to  the 


ticking  of  several  docks.  The  tide 
rerj  low,  and  the  strait  between  Tresoo 
and  St  Martin's,  the  most  easteriy  (rf  the 
large  islands,  was  aknost  expunged.  To 
this  island  of  St.  Martin's  I  determined  to 
cross  on  the  morrow.  My  landlady  busied 
herself  in  securing  for  me  a  boatman  and 
a  boat  that  should  be  a  good  substitute 
for  her  own  husband  and  the  invalided 
"  Black  Jane." 

Another  bright  day  rose  with  the  laik, 
and  confirmed  me  in  my  new  belief  that 
the  Seillies  are  an  enchanting  little  spot, 
with  Elysian  weather  all  the  year  round. 

We  set  out  betimes  in  a  dead  ealm. 
Srils  were  not  a  bit  of  usa  Going  by 
Tean,  and  St  Helen's,  I  hinded  on  eadi  of 
these  isLuids— formerly  inhabited,  bat  now 
destitute  like  Samson.  For  my  part, 
I  should  like  very  much  to  have  a  sammer 
villa  on  one  of  them,  between  thefr  grmnite 
humps.  •  An  artist  would  certainly  find 
much  food  for  his  pencil  here,  iriiat  with 
the  bright  hues  of  the  shallow  sea^  the  boU 
cragp,  the  old  ruins  on  St  Helen's,  the 
white  bays,  and  the  prospect  of  the  other 
islands  on  aU  sides.  But^  of  course,  it 
could  only  be  a  fine  weather  residence,  and 
even  at  that  it  might  now  and  then  be 
dull 

St  Martin's  is  a  long  island,  with  a  more 
bulky  waist  than  the  other  chief  islands. 
It  has  an  area  of  five  hundred  and  fourteen 
acres,  and  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
inhabitants.  Time  was  when  it  had  neaily 
three  hundred  people;  but  was  not  as 
prosperous  as  it  now  is. 

This  little  land  sports  three  towns: 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Higher.  Middle  Town 
consists  of  but  three  or  four  houses ;  and 
Lower  Town  is  hardly  larger.  About  the 
houses  are  the  trim  flower-beds,  whieh  tell 
of  the  island's  wealth;  and  the  bronzed 
men  and  lads  may  be  seen  attending  to 
them  early  and  late.  Nor  do  they  uone 
take  charge  of  the  exports  of  the  island ; 
the  gbls  of  the  houses  cut  and  trim  and 
pack  the  flowers,  and  sweet  is  the  perfume 
of  the  kitchen  or  out-house  in  which  sock 
gentle  work  is  done. 

Here  on  St  Martin's  I  was  nearly  begin- 
ning an  excavation  which  might  l»Te 
refitted  in  something  arch»ologically  great 
The  kindly  farmer  to  whom  I  went  tost 
my  stereotyped — and  somewhat  tiresome — 
luncheon  of  bread  and  clotted  cream,  with 
milk  to  drink,  acted  as  cicerone  over  the 
island.  We  came  to  a  ring  of  stones  on 
the  down  above  the  house,  and  he  told 
how  he  had  it  from  his  father  that  this 
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was  an  ancient  lepolchre.  I  was  sceptical, 
and  he  proposed  fetching  pick  and  shovel 
there  and  then.  Nothfaig  coidd  have  grati- 
fied me  more.  Bat  alas  I  the  more  discreet 
yoice  of  his  wife  pat  a  stop  to  the  basiness. 
Without  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Islesy  she  reminded  as,  we  had  no  right  to 
dig  for — minerals  or  corpses.  Bat,  indeed, 
tfaire  are  barrows  enough  in  the  Scillies 
apart  from  this  ring  of  stones. 

For  the  rest,  Su  Martin's  is  like  the 
other  islands  of  the  group.  Its  people  are 
simple  and  kind,  but  far  from  fools.  Of 
old  they  were  great  hands  at  smuggling; 
now  the]^  live  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and,  I  judge,  their  consciences  slso.  If 
only  the  Qovemor  would  let  them  have 
their  tamnB  on  longer  leases,  I  Imagine 
they  would  be  perfectly  happy. 

And  so  in  die  evening  I  returned  to 
Tresco,  and  my  ticking  docks. 

The  succeeding  days  were  but  repeti- 
tions, more  or  less,  of  those  that  preceded 
them.  When  I  wanted  strong  exercise 
and  strong  air,  I  went  on  to  the  north 
downs  of  Tresco,  or  took  a  boat  and  rowed 
into  the  Sound.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
I  merely  desired  sweet  communion  with 
ISature^  I  strdled  on  to  the  gorse-ridge  by 
the  monument,  and,  with  larks  above  me, 
looked  my  fill  at  the  Archipelago  mapped 
out  beneath  ma  The  Abbey  gardens  were 
a  convenient  compromise  when  my  mood 
was  neither  one  tmng  nor  the  other. 

So  the  time  sped,  until  one  day  I  crossed 
back  to  St.  Mary's,  and  that  same  morning 
went  aboard  the  homeward-bound  steamer 
in  company  with  many  mackerel  and  some 
flowers. 

By  this  time  the  Scillies  had  become  so 
mdeared  to  me,  that  if  I  had  been  half 
as  sentimental  as  Sterne  I  should  have 
dropped  a  tear  of  regret  at  leaving  them. 

To  tell  the  truth,  however,  there  was  a 
brisk  south-wester  blowing  which  did  not 
allow  me  any  moments  for  the  exercise  of 
such  lioeoised  hypocrisy. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I 
hope  to  return  to  the  Scillies  some  day — 
either  as  Governor  or  simple  tourist. 


MRS.   DAWE'S    LADY-HELP. 

Bt  BARBARA  DEMPSTER. 

AuHior   of  "Through  ChUtt  of  OoUL"    'A   Dtad  Hand,'* 

"A  Spring  Moon,"  ^HU  ffieordion'*  Wift;' "  Thm  FtopU, ' 

etc,€te. 


CHAPTER   Vn. 

The  Dawes  were  not  told  of  the  engage- 
ment.   But  It  did  not  need  that,  to  fill  up 


the  cup  of  bitterness  and  mortification 
they  were  drinUngi  They  were  hardly 
civil  to  Miss  Smith  when  she  left  them 
the  next  day — she,  naturally,  declining  to 
stay  any  longer  under  their  root  Martha 
wept  loud  and  long,  and  was  scarcely  con- 
soled by  the  promue  that  Miss  Smith  gave 
her,  of  sending  for  her  should  she  ever 
need  a  servant  of  her  own.  Even  Thomas 
felt  melancholy ;  but  was  cheered  up  by 
the  very  handsome  tip  he  received  from 
that  young  lady,  whose  generosity  made 
him  wonder  for  many  days  afterwards. 

Greatly  to  his  disappointment,  and  a 
little  to  his  surprise,  it  must  be  confessed, 
Mr.  James  Brown  was  not  allowed  to 
accompany  Miss  Smith  to  London.  She 
begged  him  so  earnestly  to  stay  and  look 
for  the  thief,  who,  she  was  convinced,  had 
not  reached  London  yet,  that  he  yielded. 
An  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  that  was 
not  her  real  reason  vanished,  however, 
before  the  look  she  gave  hhn,  as  she 
leant  forward  from  the  carriage  window  to 
say  good-bye.  It  thrilled  him  long  after 
the  train  had  disappeared  from  view. 

'  rU  find  the  thief  at  once,"  he  said,  *'and 
then  I  can  go  to  her.*^ 

But  the  search  was  not  so  easy  as  he 
fancied,  and  as  the  days  went  on,  and  he 
saw  the  scofiing  sneer  on  his  relations' 
faces,  he  was  more  thankful  than  ever  that 
he  had  had  the  means  of  silencins  their 
tongues.  Whatever  they  might  thinl:  now, 
they  dare  not  say  it.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  tliat,  his  love's  dear  name  would  have 
been  coupled  with  crime  through  all  the 
county. 

A  fortnight  went  by,  during  which  long 
weary  time  Miss  Smith  would  not  allow  him 
to  visit  her  in  London,  till  the  thief  was 
found.  Then,  one  day,  the  London  detective 
who  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  James 
Brown,  and  whose  fife  had  been  a  burden 
to  him  for  the  unreasonable  impetuosity 
and  impatience  of  that  young  man,  laid  his 
hands  on  the  thief.  She  was  a  woman 
who  went  about  the  county  posing  as  a 
lady  in  distress.  She  had  come  up  to  the 
Vicarage  that  afternoon,  while  Miss  Smitib 
was  in  the  garden,  looking  like  a  shabbily 
dressed  visitor.  She  had  soon  found  out 
the  emptiness  of  the  house,  and  had  had 
the  audacity  to  walk  upstairs.  Owen's 
room  was  the  first  she  came  to,  and  quickly 
discoverfaig  the  kev  in  the  drawer,  had 
opened  it,  seized  the  lace  and  ring,  and 
decamped  as  quletlv  as  she  had  come. 

The  next  day  following  on  the  discovery, 
Mr.  James  Brown  took  the  train  to  London 
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to  carry  the  newa.  He  felt  that  not  even 
Miss  Smith  had  anyrig^  to  keep  him  from 
her  now. 

It  iras  seven  o'clock ,  when  he  reached 
London.  He  went  to  an  hotel,  dined,  and 
then,  jumping  into  a  haniom,  drove  .off  as 
fast  as  it  woold  take  him  to  the  address 
she  had  given. 

The  hansom  drew  op  before  a  large 
house  in-  one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets 
in  London. 

A  man  in  livery  opened  the  door. 
James  Brown  caught  a  glimpse  of  another 
in  the  distance  of  the  graat  handsome  hall. 
He  wondered  if  she  were  happier  in  this 
new  situation,  and  thought^  with  a  glow  of 
intensest  exultation,  how  soon  now  he 
cotdd  come  between  her  and  the  toil  and 
weariness  of  waiting  on  other  people. 
•  A  portly,  elderly  butler  came  forward 
and  took  him  over  from  the  footman, 
I^ing  the  way  up  the  broad,  handsome 
staircase,  to  a  landing  on  which  stood 
flowering  sturubs  and  pdms. 

The  soft  carpets,  the  rich  hangings,  the 
costly  Oriental  lamps,  all  gave  an  impres- 
sion of  great  wealth  and  luxury.  Mr.  James 
Brown  took  It  in  vaguely ;  but  he  was 
occupied,  rather,  with  the  pleased  thought 
that,  judging  from  the  servants'  respectful 
manner,  Miss  Smith,  whatever  her  position, 
was  treated  with  the  deference  due  to  her 
as  a  lady.  His  fingers  tingled  to  slip  a 
handsome  tip  into  the  portly  butler's 
hand. 

But,  a  moment  later,  every  thought,  save 
one,  vanished  from  his  brain. 

Passing  through  heavy  silken  curtains, 
they  came  to  a  door  which  the  butler 
opened. 

'<  Mr.  James  Brown.'* 

Mr.  James  Brown,  stepping  into  the 
room  as  the  butler  drew  aside,  had  a  vague 
impression  of  a  great,  beautiful  room,  full 
of  flowers,  and  soft  shaded  light,  and  ex- 
quisite colouring;  and  then  everythins 
seemed  to  merge  into  a  slight,  graoefiil 
figure  which  stood  for  one  second,  startled 
and  stfll,  gazing  at  him  across  tiie  great 
room. 

"  James  1" 

Then  the  figure,  recovering  from  its 
stillness  of  gliMlness  and  surprise,  came 
swiftly  across  to  him,  and  he  forgot  all 
else  but  that  he  held  her  in  his  arms  once 
more. 

It  was  some  moments  before  she  eould 
extricate  herself,  and  laughing  and  blush- 
ing she  retreated  from  him,  wliile  he,  able 
now  to  take  in  something  else  than  the 


mere  fact  of  her  presence,  gazed  at  hn 
with  a  kind  of  wondering  awe  and  amase* 
ment  in  his  eyes. 

Was  this  the  neat,  quietly  robed  liWi 
lady-help  he  had  wooed  and  won  h  Oa 
country  vicarage-*-this  daintily  diesNd, 
graceful  young  lady,  with  diamonds  holiibg 
the  costly  lace  ruffle  of  her  dbmer-drw, 
with  her  silken  draperies  and  her  munis, 
takeable  air  of  the  great  society  woddt 
What  did  it  mean)  Ue  glanced  fiNM  lier 
round  the  room,  and  back  agdn  to  her. 

•"What  does  it  mean!"  he  asked, in i 
bewfldered  tone,  but  with  something  in  Ui 
eyes  that  darkened  their  gladness. 

She  saw  the  shadow,  and  jier  own  fm 
paled,  and  she  ran  to  him  for  the  fiist  ttw 
of  her  own  acorad. 

<'  I  love  yog  1 "  her  face,  dyed  crimwn, 
hid  itself  on  his  breast,  *'  and  I  don't  innt 
to  sUy  in  England.  I'll  go  out  West  with 
you,  and  leave  all  my  money  behind,  if  70a 
like ;  and  serve  in  the  storey  too,  if  70a 
will  teach  me  how  to  add  up  the  bilk" 

Slowly  into  the  pale  disappointment  of 
his  face  dawned  a  very  cqrious  smila  It 
was  grim;  it  was  ashamed;  it  was  in- 
tensely amused. 

"^d  what  is  your  name,  pray!"  be 
asked,  severely.  But  his  arms  doied 
lound  her,  and  she  lifted  her  head,  and 
saw  tibe  smile,  and  knew  that  she  wu 
forgiven. 

"  Muriel  Carr,"  she  said,  meekly. 

It  was  the  name  of  one  who  for  thfl 
last  two  seasons  had  been  one  of  Sodstjr'a 
richest  and  most  popular  beauties.  Hi 
bad  heard  of  her. 

'<  WeU,  Miss  Muriel  Carr,"  after  a  digU 
pause  during  which  he  digested  the  dii- 
covery,  ^*  and  will  you  tell  me  how  jm 
came  masquerading  as  a  lady-help,  and 
leading  me  into  the  presumption—''' 

« Presumption  I      As   if   I   am  good 

enough No,  no,  I  won't  say  Ihsl; 

then  i "  tiding  her  face,  thi^  he  shosU 
not  silence  her  after  a  fashion  of  his  own. 
*'  But  it  was  in  this  way :  you  know  ibi 
I  have  had  so  much,  and  my  life  has  been 
so  happy,  that  I  have  always  been  inte- 
rested in  those  poor  girls  who  had  none  of 
the  advantages  and  bleesbgs  that  I  liti9 
had.  I  tried  to  help  t|iem  a  little,  but  it 
seemed  always  as  if  my  life  were  so  eiqr 
that  I  eould  never  really  understand  whal 
they  suffered ;  so  at  the  end  of  this  seaion 
I  thought  I  would  try  it  myself;  and  ooe 
day  I  heard  of  some  lady  who  wanted  s 
lady-hdp---some  one  who  had  the  lottts- 
tion  of  bemg  a  very  hard  mistseia    I  net 
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<me  of  the  goyemesses  she  hid  had,  and  I 
aaked  a  friend  to  give  me  a  charaeter.  I 
liad  learned  eooUng  at  Soath  Eenrington/' 
with  a  laugh,  "and  I  went  to  the  place 
jiut  to  aee  wliat  other,  poor  girls  have 
Bcmetiniei  to  bear;  and  there — I  met 

She  law  theblaek  elond  gathering  on  fab 
faee^  and  at  this  moment  of  her  own  happi- 
neai  she  would  not  let  him  be  angry  eyen 
with  thoae  who  had  treated  her  to  shame- 
leady.  Her  woman's  wit  had  goided  her. 
The  dond  passed  away  and  left  only  a 
mist  before  his-  eves.  It  soon  cleared 
away  as  he  looked  down  into  her  nptnmed 
face^  and  told  her  about  the  rine  and  lace. 

"I  am  glad  I  am  cleared,^*she  said. 
And  then  the  absurdity  of  the  shamefhl 
aeeusation  stmek  them  and  they  both 
laughed 

**  All  my  friends,  at  least  the  few  who 
knew  what  I  was  doing,  were  very  angry 
with  me  for  tryhig  such  an  experiment. 
My  unde  and  aunt  with  whom  I  live 
wrald  say  that  it  served  me  right  if  they 
knew  I  But  they  are  very  gw)d  to  me, 
and  always  let  me  have  my  own  way. 
They  are  only  staying  in  town  now 
because  I  wanted  to  wait  for  you«  They 
are  dining  out  to-night,  but  you  can  see 
them  tomorrow." 

A  sudden  suspicion,  confirmed  when  he 
noticed  more  keenly  a  certain  pale  weari- 
ness in  her  face,  struck  Mr.  James  Brown 
that  she  had  had  ratiier  a  difficult  time  of 
it  dnce  she  had  announced  her  engagement 
to  iier  relations.  After  all,  tiiey  w<Hild  be 
quite  justified  in  refusing  tfieir  consent  to 
her  marrying  an  assistant  in  an  American 
store.  Her  caprices  must  have  their 
limits. 

**I  am  twenty-two,  and  entirely  my 
own  ndstreBSi"  she  said,  with  apparent 
teelefanee,  toying  with  tiie  button  of  his 


Again  that  queer  expression  came  into 
his  face,  and  now  he  looked  doubtfully  at 
her. 

*<  I  have  something  to  tell  you,**  with 
a  most  unusual  nervousness^  but  plunging, 
after  Ids  fashion,  straight  to  the  point. 
« I — ^I  am  afraid  I  have  deceived  you.  I 
«ni  not  a  po<»  man.  I  did  serve  in  that 
store  once,  but  I  went  on  till  I  became 
-master.  I  put  by  money  and  sold  the 
store,  and  bought  land  which  turned  out 
a  splendid  speculation;  and  now  I  am," 
he  grew  ^  actually  crimson,  his  voice 
faltered,  *^a  kind  of  chap  they  call  a 
mOUonure," 


Slowly  she  drew  herself  from  his  arms, 
looking  him  slaraight  in  the  eyes,  her 
face  jMding  and  freezing  as  the  walls  of 
a  delightful  romance  rased  by  all  that 
was  best  and  truest  in  her  heart,  fell  about 
her.    Then  he  too  was  inspired. 

'*I  did  it  to  find  out  what  my  own 
people  were  worth.  I  found  them  dross — 
but  I  met  you." 

And  as  her  face  quivered  and  flushed 
and  dimpled  back  once  more  into  loving 
life,  he  too  saw  that  he  was  forgiven  1 

The  rage,  the  mortification  of  the  Dawes, 
when  they  heard  the  true  histories  of  their 
relation  and  ladyhelp,  may  be  better 
described  than  iinaglned.  Not  even  the 
handsome  presents  of  jewellery  sent  them 
by  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Brown  as  a 
token  of  forgiveness,  before  they  sailed 
for  America,  conid  do  much  more  than 
soften  their  bitterness  and  disappointment. 
That  rankled  in  thefar  hearts  for  years 
afterwarda  Almost  every  season  the 
James  Browns  came  to  England,  and  the 
accounts  of  their  doings  in  London  and 
New  York  society,  in  both  of  which  Mrs. 
James  Brown  reigned  as  a  leader  of  fashion, 
filled  them  with  envy  and  melancholy. 
The  breach  was  never  healed  between 
them. 

Mrs.  James  Brown,  usually  the 
noblest  and  most  forgiving  of  wome!n, 
had  by  dint  of  persistent  questioning 
found  out  from  her  husband  the  feet  of 
his  lost  inheritance.  How  Mr.  Dawe,  in  a 
moment  of  temptation,  had  abstracted  a 
second  will  made  by  a  dying  kinsman 
which  left  his  property  entirely  to 
James  Brown,  then  a  little  lad,  and  left 
only  a  former  will  which  divided  the 
property  between  him — Mr.  J.  Dawe — 
and  another  relation.  By  one  of  those 
curious  cranks  of  the  human  mind,  which 
leads  to  the  detection  of  most  criminals, 
Mr.  Dawe  did  not  at  first  destroy  the 
stolen  will  Perhaps  some  vague  idea  of  a 
possible  fixture  restitution  eased  hb 
always  troubled  conscience.  Mrs.  Dawe, 
who  heard  of  the  theft  after  it  was  com^ 
mitted,  always  urged  him  to  destroy  it 
But  it  was  kept  among  other  papers  in  the 
strong  safe.  James  Brown,  left  to  Mr. 
Dawe's  guardianship,  was  brought  up 
harshl]^  and  tyrannicidly,  continually  flouted 
for  being  a  drag  and  expense  on  uiem. 
As  he  grew  older,  through  things  he  heard 
from  other  persons,  a  certain  suspidon 
came  to  him.  His  nude's  stranse  nervous- 
ness about  the  safe  impressed  mm.    One 
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day,  by  accident,  he  came  into  poBseasion 
of  his  ancle's  keys.  He  searched  the  safe, 
and  found  the  will  He  took  it  oat,  and 
had  a  copv  made  of  it.  It  was  in  his 
possession  for  a  few  days,  daring  which  he 
gave  no  sign  of  the  fraad  that  had  been 
committed  on  him.  He  had  taken  an 
impression  in  wax  of  the  key,  and  had 
another  mada  He  finally  retamed  the 
copy  of  the  will  to  the  safe,  keeping  the 
original,  and  not  yet  deciding  what  he 
shoald  da  It  was  not  so  mach  the  loss 
of  the  money  ttiat  enraged  him,  as  the 
cowardly  treachery,  sapplemented  by  all 
the  hardness  and  insalts  which  had  been 
heaped  on  him — the  injared  one— since. 

Bat  as  his  rage  cooled  down,  two  con- 
siderations began  to  move  him.  Perhaps 
the  first  was  his  own  conduct.  The 
manner  in  which  he  had  gained  possession 
of  the  will  seemed  less  and  less  credit- 
able to  him,the  more  he  thought  it  over. 

Secondly,  he  felt  such  unutterable  con- 
tempt for  his  uncle  and  aunt,  that  the 
very  thought  of  disputing  with  them  over 
the  money  was  abhorrent 

Let  them  keep  their  ill  gotten  goods. 
He  had  the  will  If  ever  they  proved  un- 
pleasant in  any  way,  he  womd  use  it 
against  them. 

But  to  stay  any  longer  under  their  roof 
was  impossible.  The  very  day  that  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  of  keeping  silence, 
he  started  off  without  saying  a  word  to 
any  one. 

From  that  day,  to  the  day  eight  years 
later,  when  he  returned  to  the  Vicarage, 
no  one  in  England  had  had  a  word  from 
him. 

It  was  a  week  after  his  abrupt  departure 
that  Mr.  Dawe,  always  a  prey  to  weak 
remorse  and  guilty  fears,  destroyed  what 
he  believed  was  the  will  The  sight  of  it 
was  so  abhorrent  to  him  that  he  did  not 
open  it  to  see  if  it  were  the  original  one. 
/afterwards,  he  and  Mrs.  Dawe  bitterly 
regretted  the  oversight.  For,  a  little  later, 
on  turning  out  the  room  James  Brown  had 
used  at  tiie  Vicarage,  they  found,  in  a 
comer  of  a  cupbottd  in  it,  the  second 
key.  From  that  time,  for  many  a  long  day, 


they  knew  no  peace.    Had  he  gone  to  the 
safe,  and  what  had  he  found  there  t 

The  servant,  who  had  foand  the  key, 
whispered  her  sos^cions  to.  one  or  two 
intimate  friends ;  and  at  first  the  Dawet, 
in  desperation  clinging  to^the  thought  thai, 
if  he  should  turn  agamst  them,  they  might 
in  this  key  hold  a  weapon  agabist  him,  did 
not  hush  up  the  story.  But  as  time  w«ii 
on,  and  James  Brown  showed  no  sign  of 
executbg  judgement  on  them,  they  grew 
less  afraid.  They  saw,  too^  that  their 
weapon  was  a  very  poor  one  againat 
the  accusation  he  could  bring  agafaiai 
them. 

But  their  peace  was  to  have  a  rude 
awakenidg.  Lonely  in  the  midst  of  his 
great  wealth,  a  longing  came  over  James 
Brown  to  speak  once  more  to  some  of  his 
own  kith  and  kin.  From  his  uncle  and 
aunt  he  expected  nothing ;  but  there  were 
his  cousins,  Minnie  and  Owea  He  would 
see  of  what  stuff  they  were  made.  He  had 
long  ago  decided  on  never  making  any  use 
of  the  will  in  his  possession.  He  had  even 
resolved  to  bury  its  story  in  the  past,  and 
try  and  meet  lus  nude  and  aunt,  as  if  it 
had  never  been. 

Even  their  heartless  and  insulting  con- 
duct to  him  did  not  change  the  former 
resolution ;  but  their  treatment  of  Mnziel 
alterdd  the  case.  In  that  short  convecaa- 
tion  with  his  aunt,  he  told  her  first  that 
the  will  was  in  his  possession,  and  then 
made  his  conditions. 

When  he  had  brought  her  to  a  state  of 
miserable  fear  and  obedience,  he  promiaed 
her  that  their  ill-gotten  gains  should  atiU 
be  theirs. 

Probably  he,  too,  in  the  great  happiness 
that  is  now  his,  would  have  shown  Ism 
coldness  and  severity  to  his  unlacky  re- 
lations, had  not  it  been  for  their  eondnct 
to  MurieL  That  he  could  not  forget.  So 
the  Dawes  have  to  be  contented  with  only 
hearing  of  their  millionaire  relations  bom 
afar ;  and,  to  the  end  of  thebr  days,  the  girls 
will  think  with  regret  of  the  magnificent 
possibilities  they  lost  in  the  way  of  a 
rich  husband,  bv  their  discourtesy  to  their 
cousin.    Their  lady-help  had  been  wiser. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  light  was  perfeet,  and  his  picture 
was  in  an  extremely  intareating  stage ;  bat 
at  three  o'clock  the  next  afternoon,  Hum- 
phrey Gorniah  gaye  np  the  attempt  at 
worl^  which  had  been  more  or  less  nn- 
«acceMfiil  all  the  day,  and  determined  to 
go  oat  for  a  walk.  His  thoaghts  were 
running  on  Sclma,  onconnectedly  bat 
incessantly,  and  they  all  tamed  eventnally 
to  one  end — ^his  diMppointment  in  her. 

He  had  been  thinking  of  her  as  she  had 
been  when  she  was  looking  forward  to 
that  first  appearance  which  Soger's  coming 
had  prevented — a  yonng  girl  fall  of  en- 
ihaaiasm  and  devotion  to  her  work.  Per- 
haps no  one  in  those  days  had  better 
appreciated  than  Hamphrey  the  genius 
that  was  in  her,  no  one  had  certainly  so 
sympathised  with  the  genuine  artist 
spirh  which  had  been  hers.  Ha  had 
watched  her  and  understood  her  as  only 
a  kindred  spirit  could  have  done,  and  his 
sympathy  had  had  in  it  always  a  touch  of 
pity  for  tiie  pain  Ufe  was  so  likely  to  bring, 
when  the  depths  of  her  nature  should  be 
stirred,  to  so  passionate  and  sensitive  a 
creature.  He  nad  told  himself  often  in 
those  days  that  she  would  probably  uxxfi^r, 
but  he  had  thought  of  the  suffering  that 
perfects. 

He  iiad  watched  her  during  the  terrible 
straggle  which  had  preceded  the  breaking 
of  her  engagement  with  Soger;  watched 


her,  understanding  the  resistless  impulse 
under  which  she  struggled^  with  little 
doubt  as  to  what  the  end  must  be,  and 
with  a  sad  conviction  that  it  was  better  she 
should  reach  that  end  unaided.  He  had 
believed  that  a  collision  between  her  heart 
and  her  artist  nature  was  Inevitable,  not 
knowing  of  the  prompting  she  had  received, 
and  he  had  looked  to  her  after  life  to  justify 
her  choice;  And  now  for  the  past  two 
years  he  had  known  that  she  was  deterio- 
rating—deterioratlog  day  by  day  as  artist 
and  as  woman,  untU  his  old  belief  in  her 
was  utterly  destroyed,  his  hope  for  her 
was  shattered. 

As  Tyrrell  had  believed  that  she  had 
grasped  at  society  life  in  wounded  pride 
and  disappointment,  Humphrey  had  be- 
lieved that  she  was  looking  for  forgetful- 
uess.  That  she  should  apparently  find  it 
in  admiration,  in  popularity,  in  the  noise 
and  rush  of  fashionable  life,  was  what  be 
had  not  expected;  it  had  destroyed  his 
faith  in  her  as  nothing  else  canld  have 
dona  Would  she  marry  Tyrrell  t  be  asked 
himself,  sadly.  Marry  him,  perhaps,  for 
his  position,  perhaps  for  old  friendship's 
sake.    He  had  little  doubt  tiiat  she  would. 

He  put  aside  his  palette  and  brushes 
and  went  out  of  the  room  and  down  to  the 
hall,  and,  as  he  took  his  hat,  Hilen  came 
downstairs  to  him.  She  had  the  little 
Helen  in  her  arms,  a  dainty  baby  figure 
in  its  cool  white  sun-bonnet,  with  the  fair 
little  face  all  smiles,  and  dimples,  and 
brown  eyes,  and  she  was  laughing  and 
udking  to  her  as  she  came. 

"Are  you  going  out,  deart"  she  said, 
happily.  *'Babyisgoing  out  too;  Fm  waiting 
for  nurse  to  tAe  her.  We  thought  it  was 
very  hot  in  the  nursery,  didn't  we,  my 
precious  1"  pressing  her  cheek  against  the 
soft  baby  face,  which  was  so  like  it.   ''  No, 
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jiireeiheart,  father  dbesh't  #in€  yoQ  iiow,** 
«he  added,  hugging  the  little  thing  with  a 
JdeUghted  laugh,  as  the  little  plump  arms 
made  demonstrations  towards  Humphrey. 
"  Shall  yon  be  long,  dear  1  "* 

"  Not/very,  Ndl  1 "  he  answered,  smiling 
at  her  and  at  the  laughing  face  under  the 
white  sun-bonnet. 

"  It's  a  lovely  day,"  she  responded.  ''I 
wish  Sehna  could  go  out.  Humphrey,  Pm 
not  satisfied  about  her,  dear;  she  looks 
so  dreadfully  ill" 

''She  has  been  gp&ig  out  tpo  much," 
jiafd  Humphrey,  ias  ne  opened  the  door. 
<*  Good-bye,  NelL"  He  iissed  both  the 
Helens-TthB  little  one  as  well  as  the  big 
jone — and  went  out 

Helen  stood  on,  the  threshold  in  the 
)ranshine  smiling  after  bim  as  he  went,  and 
M  she  went  back,  into  the  hall  with  the 
^aby  fn  her  arms,  laughing. and  conyersing 
kfter,  her  present  undeveloped  fashion, 
11^  started  and  smiled;  Selma  was  stand- 
ing at  the  f  opt  of  the  stairs. 

"  How  qiiietly.  you  came  down,  deair  J " 

!he  exclaimed.  ''Are  you  rested)  You 
ook  like  a  ghost,  you  are  so  pale !" 
'  But  it  was  not  pallor  alone  that  had  ao 
ichtfiged  the  beautifal  face.  Tha  forty- 
(Bight  hours  which  had  passed ,  since  the 
gfffden-party  had; taken  eYory, trace  of 
bolour  from  Selma's  cheeks — ^nrom  her  very 
Jips-^mdher  Cjyeswere  sunken  and  hollow; 
but,  however  they  had  been  passed,  tb9se 
hours  had  left  deeper  traces  yet  There 
jiras  a  still  sMpken  look;  in  the^  white  fape-^ 
^  look  which  changed  it  as  no  passion  of 
fuiguish  coul4  hav0  done.  She  did  not 
move  pM  ;Helen  spoke  t(^  her,  taking  no 

Eotiee  of  the  little  Helen's  eager,  inaitticu- 
kte  calls  to  her,  and  she  s^ood  in  the  sai^e 
etion,  with  opn  hand  resting  on  ihe 
»te^,  as  she  8|dd  in  a  low,  toneless 

j  "I  c^e  to  tell  you  that  I  have  business 
Mih  Hr^Tyrrell  when  ha  comes  tliis  after- 
hoon.    You  wiU  not  let  any  one  bjD  shown 

]  "  01  <;our8e  hot,  dear  I "  returned  Helen, 
^hee^ily.  "  Cro  ^to  the  drawing-xo<^,  and 
wait  ther0  for  him  quietJyf .  You<h«D.'tbe 
disturbed  I  '^  She  pp^ned  the  drawiuff-room 
door»  clpse  to  which  she  wss  stanc^g^  as 
she  spoke,  and  looked  in.  "  It  is  nice  and 
eod,"  sh^  said,  "  l4et  me  see  you  comfort- 
ably setUed  before  I  go  upstairs." 
:  Sehna  took;  her  ^md  {ipoin  the  baluiters 
s^d  moved  slowly  to  the  door,  and  on  the 
threshold  Hele^  put  her  arm  round  her  to 
draw  her  on.     . 


''Why,  you  are  quite  icold,  Sehna  I "  aha 
ezdaimed. 

"  Am  It"  said  Selma,  in  the  same  tone- 
less voice.     "  I  will  sit  here,  in  the  sun.* 

She  sat  down  as  she  spoke,  and  Helen 
drew  up  a  blind  that  the  sun  might  fall 
more  freely  upon  her. 

" There  1"  she  said,  "now  you  can't 
be  cold  long.  Good-bye,  dearl"  She 
bent  down  as  she  spoke  to  kiss  her  sister, 
and  as  she  did  so  the  baby  in  her  arms 
stretched  out  ^o,  little  soft  hands  and 
stroked  the  white  face  with  a  soft  murmur. 
"Eass  poor  auntie,  then  1"  said  Helen, 
merrily.  '*  Selma,  how  fond  idie  is  of 
you!" 

Selma  did  not  answer.  For  an  instant^ 
as  the  warm,  dimpled  cheek  touched  hers, 
she  pressed  her  face  closely  against  it^ 
and  then^  the  two  Helena  wttit  away 
together,  turning  two  happy,  smOing  faces 
towards  her  from  the  door,  that  the  little 
one  might  blow  her  a  parting  kiss. 

Selma  did  not  move.  She  made  no 
change  in  her  attitude,  though  the  chsir 
she  had  taken  was  one  in  which  she  never 
sat,  and  in  which  she  locked  curiously  rigid 
and  unnatural  She  sat  there  tor  xsBwtiy 
twenty  m£autes,  looking  straight  before 
her,  with  her  dark<  eyes  aheobite^  ex- 
pressionless;  but  the  Jidy  sun^injwhich 
she  sat  apparently  did  not  warm:  her,  for 
when  tile  door -bell  rang  at  last^  ^ske 
shivered  again;  painfully^  She  mo^ed.  lor 
the  first  time  a  minute  later,  wlten  ,Johii 
Tyrrell  was  shown  in(to  the;room, .  *  i 

"What  a  delicious  day ! "  he  said,  aaiio 
came  towards  her.  "IhopeyoaarebetUr 
for  it?"  And  then  he  stopped  suddenly, 
lAiocked  atMl  startled  for  the  momeni  ait 
the  sight  of  her  face.  '^  I  mi  sorry  tofsto 
that  you.  look  vei^  ill  1 "  he  said,  gnurely. 

He  held  out  his  hand  as  he  qpoke,  and 
befpre  Selma  took  it  there  was  a  hardly 
perceptible  pause.  As  he  came  into  the 
room  she  had  flushed  crimson,  m^  thsr 
dush  had  been  succeeded  by  the  deadly 
whiteness  which  had  caHed  fortk  hiskst 
words.  The  same  deep^  painful  eoloor 
came  to  her  chedka  again  as  she  placed  her 
hapdin  his,  and  to  his  astonishment^  though 
she  was  standing  in  a  flood  of  aftemoon 
sunshine,  her  himd  as  he  tonched  it,  was 
cpld  as  ioa 

'a  am  not  ill,'?  she  said,  quietly. 
^\  Thtnk  you  for  coming.''  .  ^  ... 
j  Short  as  it  was,  Tvrrell  had  noticed  the 
iiterval  which  liad  dapatd  befiteo  shs^took 
Ms^himd,  and  had  noticed  her  diange  of 
colour,  and  an  idea  had  flashed  across  his: 
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adnd,  which  was  straigttieiied  as  she  q>oke 
by  ■omethiDg  new  and  indefinable  in  her 
maimer  to  him  —  something  cold  and 
distant^  which  seemed  to  make  their  old 
ftuniHar  intercourse  a  thbg  of  the  past. 
Was  il  possible,  he  asked  himself,  that 
she  had  heard  what  Hamphiey  Cornish 
bad  repealed,  to  him  last  night?  The 
thought  was  an  eminently  disagreeable  one ; 
and  as  Sdma  sat  down  ifetgain,  and  he 
followed  her  example^  be  took  advantage 
of  her  silenco  to  rei^ew  the  position  of 
af&dn,  and  rapidly  readjust  his  plan  of 
campaign  to  provide  for  this  nne^^ected 
contingency. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  Sehna.  She 
had  refieafced  herself  in  the  same  con- 
atcainedi  tmcharacteristic  attitude,  as 
tho«^  some  painful  mental  te|isionafieoted 
her  whole  personality.  Her  voice  as  she 
spoke  wa«  thin  and  hard. 

"I  aiked  you  to  come  aiid  see  me,"  she 
b^^an,  *'  becaose  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
dioiild  owe  yon  an  explanation." 

*'An  exphution  1"  repeated  TyrrelL 
He  had  put  away  his  thoughts  the  instant 
she  spose,  and  wae  leaning  forward  with 
quiet  solicitude,  every  sense  keenly  alert 
and  ready  to  torn  anything  that  might 
oecnr  to  hfa  own  ends.  ^*I  have  told  you 
very  often  that  you  never  owe  me  any- 
thing," he  said,  with  a  smile.  He  was 
looking  straight  into  her  face,  and,  as  she 
met  hie  eyes,  she  drew  baik  suddraJy  and 
shivered  apin  slightly.  She  seemed  to 
put  somethiDfl;  away  fitom  her  mental  con- 
sdousneu  wim  an  ^ort  before  she  went  on: 

"I  want  to  say  first  that  I  have  been 
thinking  only  for  myself;  one  can  never 
see  for  other  peoida"  She  paused  a  motnent 
and  thtti  continued :  "But  one  sees  things 
f<»  oneself  scmietimes,  and  then  one  must 
act.    Ihave  been  waked  up." 

She  stopped,  catching  her  breath  fbr 
an  instant.  She  was  lookii^,  not  at  him, 
but  straight  beyond  him,  and  if,  as  she 
said,  she  had  been  waked,  her  face  was  as 
the  face  of  a  woman  who  has  waked  face 
to  face  with  death.  Tyrrell  watched  her, 
wondering  and  waiting  until  her  words 
should  give  him  some  due  on  which  to 
speak* 

"  I  saw  It  all  at  once,"  she  went  on,  in 
the  same  subdued  tone.  *'Ahd  I  have 
tiiought  it  all  out  smee.  I  have  let  myself 
be  daisied  and  carried  away  by  exdtement, 
and  admiffation,  and  popularity.  I  have 
lost  dght'of  truth  and  reality.  I  have 
forgotten  the  end." 

She  paused  again— her  eyes  Very  krge 


and  dark— and  then  on  Tyrrell's  comMons- 
tesfl  there  dawned  for  th6  first  time  a 
slight  glimmer  of  «  bare  possibility  that 
there  might  be  sometUng  in  -the  girl 
before  him  of  which  he  had  never,  as  yet^^ 
had  any  conception.  Before  he  could 
recover  himself  suffidently  to  speak,  Selma 
had  resumed  in  a  quiet,  unemotional  way^ 

"I  thoi^t  it  right  to  tell  you,"  she 
said,  ^'  that  I  am  gokig  to  work  again.  I 
shall  not  go  out  any  more.  If  I  have 
thrown  it  au  away— if  it  is  toa  late-^I  can 
work  all  my  life  at  least" 

'(Will  you  tell  me  what  you  meanf" 
said  Tyrrcol,  quietly. 

**  Haven't  I  told  you  t'' she  answered; 
in  the  same  unmoved  way,  turning  her 
white,  still  face  towards  him.  "I  have 
seen  the  truth  about  the  life  I  have  been 
leading.  I  know  now  that  It  is  all  false 
and  a  mistake;  that  work  and  art  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  that  nothing  true  or 
strong  can  ever  come  of  it  I  did  not 
know— at  least,  I  did  not  think— I  let 
myself  believe  it  was  all  in  the  day's  work. 
But  now  I  know." 

TjTiM  experienced  the  sensation  of  a 
man  who  has  worked  his  way  with  infinite 
care  and  thought  through  numberless 
devious  lanes  and  alleys  to  find  himself, 
when  he  thought  himself  absolutely  at  his 
goal,  face  to  face  with  a  blank  wall  For  all 
possible  contingencies  he  thought  he  had 
prepared,  and  now  he  found  hintfelf  lace  to 
face  with  something  he  had  bever  dreamed 
ct.  She  was  not  thinkins  of  him;  she  had 
passed  out  ot  the  world  m  which  he  lived 
and  schemed  into  a  sphere  where  none  of 
his  plans  could  help  him. 

He  leant  back  in  his  chair,  looked  at 
Sehna  for  a  moment  without  speaking; 
then  he  said,  gently : 

^'Whst  hM  suggested  all  this  to  you, 
Sdmat"  He  spcuke  partly  with  a  desire 
to  gain  time,  partly  with  the  idea  of  getting 
some  more  extended  idea  of  her  state  <^ 
mind,  ai^d  neither  in  tone  nor  manner  was 
th^re  the  faintest  trace  of  the  irritation 
he  was  feeling. 

She  smiled  faintiy. 

*<Avoicer  she  sdd.  "I  heard  it  all 
put  into  words,  Mr.  Tyrrell,  and  I  knew 
that  they  were  true.  It  was  at  the  garden* 
jparty  —  not  a  likely  place  to  hear  the 
truth  about  oneself."  Ihe  voi<»  died  away, 
and  she  looked  as  though  she  were  listen- 
ing again  to  the  words  she-  had  heard ; 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  her  white  facr 
quivered  and  trembled,  and  she  covered  it 
suddenly  with  her  hands.    *<I  did  not 
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know,"  Bhe  eried,  low  and  brokenly.  "  I 
never  thonght  1  I  never  thonght  1  Oh  1 
if  it  shoold  be  too  late  1  ** 

She  stopped,  and  there  was  a  silence. 
TyrreU  was  thinking  that,  after  aU,  the  fate 
that  had  nullified  aU  his  plana  might  be  his 
best  friend.  His  eyes  wero  vory  bright  and 
keen,  as  they  rested  on  the  dark,  bowed 
head  before  him ;  he  calculated  the  chances 
for  and  against  him  swiftly  and  resolutely, 
and  he  determined  to  make  his  move. 

He  rose  quietly  and  stood  beside  her, 
resting  one  hand  on  the  back  of  her 
chair. 

**It  is  not  too  late,  Selma,"  he  said. 
"  Tour  life  is  all  before  you  still,  and  you 
will  not  throw  it  away.  What  you  have 
heard  to  give  you  this  pain  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  know  that  it  cannot  have  been 
the  truth."  He  waited,  half  expecting  that 
she  would  protest ;  but  she  did  not  speak 
or  look  up  at  him,  though  her  hands  had 
fallen  from  her  face.  They  were  tightly 
clasped  in  her  lap,  and  she  seemed  to 
shrink  a  little  as  he  stood  over  her,  and 
rather  to  suffer  than  to  listen  to  his  words. 

<*The  truth  is  this,"  he  went  on,  very 
gently.  ''You  are  youcg,  Selma,  and  the 
admiration  and  popularity  you  are  so  hard 
upon  came  to  you  very  suddenly.  You 
have  been  over-excited  and  over-tired,  and 
perhaps  you  have,  as  you  say,  thought 
less  than  you  will  do  for  the  future  about 
your  work.  Selma,  yon  want  some  one 
to  help  you  and  tak'd  care  of  you." 

Suddenly  and  abruptlv,  as  though 
some  intolerable  and  inoreaible  possibility 
were  ttiking  definite  shape,  for  the  first 
time  Selma  rose  from  her  chair.  It  was 
not  surprise  in  her  face,  rather  the  shock 
of  unendurable  conviction,  of  realisation, 
which  seemed  more  than  she  could  bear. 

A  strangled  gasp  broke  from  her,  and 
she  stretched  out  one  hand,  that  trembled 
all  at  once  like  a  leaf,  as  though  to  kaep 
ofT  the  something  that  had  broken  on  her 
in  that  instant 

Tyrrell  took  the  hand  firmly  into  both 
his  own,  and  at  his  touch,  as  suddenly  as 
her  strange  emotion  had  shaken  her,  it 
seemed  to  leave  her — to  leave  her  turned 
to  stone,  she  stood  so  white  and  motionless. 

*'  Selma,"  he  said,  softly,  '<  don't  let  me 
startle  you.  What  I  am  going  to  say 
has  been  part  of  my  life  for  so  long  that  I 
cannot  b^  to  think  of  its  coming  upon 
yon  as  a  shock.  You  have  thonght  of  me 
— when  you  have  thought  of  me  at  all — 
always  as  your  friend  alone,  I  know. 
Selma,  I  love  you  I "    A  strong  shudder 


ran  through  her  frame,  but  she  did  not 
speak.  Her  face  was  like  a  marble  mask, 
and  as  he  looked  at  it  Tyrrell  changed 
colour  slightly.  <<I  won't  ask  you,"  he 
said,  ''  to  give  me  love,  as  yet  dm  me 
the  right  to  help  you,  Selma.  Be  my 
wife  I" 

« I  am  sorry,  Mr.  TyrrelL  It  is  qtdte 
impossibla" 

She  spoke  the  few  words  coldly  sod 
quietly,  drawing  away  her  hand  from  hli 
astonished  hold,  and  moving  to  the  oUier 
side  of  the  room,  leavbg  Tyrrell  abio- 
lutely  rooted  to  the  ground  in  bk  amsie- 
ment — not  so  much  at  the  refusal  itself  m 
at  the  manner  of  it  A  moment  paiaed, 
at  least,  before  he  could  recover  himielf 
sufSciently  to  find  any  words,  and  then  he 
said,  speaking  almost  as  quietly  as  she  hid 
done : 

"  Impossible,  Sehna  1  That  is  a  hsrd 
word.  At  least  you  will  tell  me  whj  it  ii 
impossible  1 " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then 
Selma  responded  in  the  same  unnatnnl, 
unmoved  tone : 

"  I  do  not  bve  you,  Mr.  TyrrelL" 

"  That  is  no  reason,"  he  returned,  qdcUY, 
crossing  the  room  towards  her.  "I  do 
not  ask  you  to  love  me  yet.  Marry  me^ 
and  it  wUl  come  with  time." 

"  I  cannot" 

*•  But  give  me  a  reason.  Tell  me  why 
you  cannot  Selma,  is  that  so  mach  for 
your  old  friend  to  aak  t    Tell  me  why.'' 

"  I  have  told  you." 

She  drew  back  from  his  outstretched 
hands  as  she  spoke  ;  and,  as  he  realised  the 
determination  in  her  tone,  as  he  realiied 
that  he  was  failing,  that  she  was  slippiog 
from  his  grasp,  a  passion  such  as  he  hid 
never  felt  for  her  before  seized  him  and 
carried  him  beyond  his  own  self-controL 

"  You  have  not  I "  he  cried.  "  It  is  no 
reason.  If  I  am  willbg  to  wait  for  your 
love,  why  should  you  not  eive  mt  alll 
ask  t  I  love  you,  Selma,  I  love  you,  snd 
I  would  win  your  love  in  time." 

"Never  I" 

The  word  came  from  her  in  a  low, 
vibrating  tone  which  yet  seemed  to  fill  the 
room,  and  Tyrrell  took  a  rapid  step  to- 
wards her. 

"It  is  given,  then,  to  another  BMnf 
he  said,  and  he  caught  her  hand  in  hia 

Eren  as  he  touched  her,  Selma  wrenched 
herself  from  his  hold,  and  turned  upon 
him  at  last,  her  eyes  blazing,  her  whole 
face  alight  and  aglow  with  passion. 

"Given!"  she  cried.     "Ob,  have  we 
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knowii  nothing,  absolately  notbiig,  of  each 
other  all  these  years  t  Is  there  no  sym- 
pathy, no  comprehension  in  the  world  t 
Given!  Oh,  Roger,  Roger  1  It  was  his 
when  I  sent  him  oat  of  my  life,  though  I 
was  a  child,  and  I  didn't  know  what  it 
meant  Ah,  I  have  known  since  i  I  loved 
him  then,  I  love  him  now,  and  I  shall  love 
him  till  I  die.  Given  !  Yoa  think  lightly 
of  a  woman's  love,  Mr.  TyrrelL  You 
believe  that  she  can  give  it,  and  recall  it, 
and  give  it  again,  as  though  it  were  a 
playing.  Yoa  are  wrong,  yoa  are  wrong  1 
Women  are  not  all— ^-^ 

She  stopped  abruptly,  looking  at  him  for 
a  moment  with  something  like  horror  in 
her  eyes,  and  then  the  colour  ru^ed  over 
her  face  again,  and  she  clasped  her  hands 
over  it 

There  was  no  answer.  Speechless  and 
motionless,  TyrreU  stood  before  her  sdlf- 
eonvioted  and  helpless.  He  had  misunder- 
stood. His  premises  were  false,  his  calcu- 
lations were  false,  and  for  the  moment  his 
brain-power  availed  him  nothing.  The 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  really  fathomed 
her,  which  had  touched  Tyrrell  earlier  in 
thdr  interview,  had  risen  suddedy  into 
irresistible  conviction  to  strike  him  dumb. 
Tae  contrast  between  the  petty  sentiments 
of  wounded  pride  and  girlish  disappoint- 
ment which  he  had  attributed  to  her,  and 
the  strong,  enduring  force  of  the  woman's 
love  with  which  he  was  now  face  to  face, 
utterly  overwhelmed  him.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  many  foments  passed — though 
he  made  no  effort  to  speak— before  Selma 
slowly  lifted  her  face,  quite  white  now. 

**You  have  made  a  mistake,  Mr. 
Tyrrell  i"  she  said,  bitterly.  «*Yau  have 
held  love  cheap,  as  you  have  held  art 
cheap— as  I  have  held  art  cheap.  OhT' 
she  cried,  suddenly,  clasping  her  hands 
passionately,  *'  have  I  broken  my  own  heart 
for  nothing^for  nothing  t  Have  I  lost  it 
all — ^work  and  art  as  well  as  love  t  Is  there 
nothing  before  me  but  the  mockery  I  have 
now  t  I  trusted  you,  Mr.  Tyrrell ;  I  trusted 
you  in  this  as  I  trusted  you  in  everything, 

uid  every  way *    She  broke  off  again, 

uid  again  there  was  the  same  horror  in 
her  eyes.  "  You  told  me  it  was  the  way," 
she  went  on,  and  the  words  were  a  cry  of 
despairing  reproach.  "  Yoa  told  me,  and 
I  believed  youi  What  did  I  care  for 
aoeiety  and  excitement  f  What  did  I  care 
for  anything  when  I  knew  that  I  had  lost 
him  for  ever  t  Succeu  was  nothing  to  me 
— it  never  had  been  anything.  Shall  I 
ever  forget  that  first  success  when  I  realised 


that  nothing  could  ever  take  his  placet 
And  afterwards  there  was  no  hope  for  me 
— ^none — ^but  to  do  what  I  had  tluown 
away  my  happiness  that  I  might  do.  I 
had  sacrificed  my  love  in  the  service  of  art. 
What  did  it  matter  to  me  how  I  worked  % 
All  I  hoped  for  was  forgetfulness  1  ** 

Ttie  words  broke  away  into  a  widling 
cry,  and  the  face  of  the  man  before  her — 
as  white  now  as  her  own— twitched  pain- 
fully. 

'*  And  now  I  have  lost  everything,"  she 
cried.  *'  I  sacrificed  my  love  to  art,  and  I 
sacrificed  art  to  its  counterfeit.  I  have 
lost  you  too  1  I  trusted  you,  and  I  re- 
spected you,  and  it  Is  all  over.  I  have 
nothing,  and  I  am  nothing,  and  I  have 
wronged  and  degraded  the  tvo  things  I 
held  most  sacred.  Bat  my  faith  in  them 
remains  I  Ic  shall  remain  I  It  shall  1  And 
I  will  hold  to  that  It  can't  be  that  I  have 
spoilt  my  life  for  a  delusion  after  all  I 
There  must  be — ^I  know  there  i£ — a  truth 
and  a  reality  in  art,  and  I  will  find  it  and 
stand  on  it  1  It  is  lowering  to  love  to  let 
its  suffering  spoil  one's  life.  I  will  not 
lower  it,  for  it  shall  make  me  strong." 

She  lifted  her  face  as  she  spoke,  agonised 
and  quivering  with  her  passionate  struggle 
to  grasp  and  hold  to  the  truth  she  had 
asserted  with  such  desperate  insidtance. 
As  he  looked  at  her,  all  Tyrrell's  better 
nature  rose  within  him  and  he  loved  her. 
The  next  moment  her  eyes  fell  upon  his 
face,  she  dropped  hei;  hands  with  a  gesture 
of  despair,  as  though  her  strength  were 
gone. 

**It's  all  gone  at  oncel"  she  cried, 
brokenly.  ''  Everything  is  gone  together 
— everything  1 " 

And  then  there  was  a  long  sOence. 

There  was  no  sound  of  any  kind  in  the 
room.  Selma  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  her 
face  hidden,  and  Tyrrell  had  turned 
mechanically  and  walked  to  the  window. 
The  soft  summer  air  floated  Into  the  room, 
the  summer  sunlight  moved  along  the 
widl,  and  by-and-by,  from  the  hall,  came 
the  voice  of  little  Helen,  brought  in  again 
from  her  walk.  How  long  the  stillness 
lasted  Tyrrell  never  knew.  He  only  knew 
that  he  was  face  to  face  with  what  he  had 
not  seen  for  many  years — ^himself  as  he 
really  was.  He  only  knew  that  he  was 
not  worthy  to  touch  the  hand  of  the  eirl 
who  had  shown  him  the  truth,  and  that 
he  loved  her. 

'*  If  she  knew  all  of  me,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. ''<IfsheknewaUl" 

At  last,  with  a  face  so  grey  and  drawn 
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as  to  be  hardly  recognisable^  he  tamed  and 
looked  at  her.  He  had  made  no  calcula- 
tion, no  plants ;  he  had  no  thought  left  f 9r 
effect.  He  wsdted  a  moment  more,  not  to 
(insider,  but  to  control  himself,  and  then 
he  crossed  the  room  and  stood  beside  her. 
"You  have  shown  me  the  truth,"  he 
said,  in  a  voice  so  low  and  broken  that  it 
hardly  sounded  like  John  Tyrrell's  voice 
at  all.  "  I  cannot  defend  myself,  even  if 
I  wished  it.  Sehna,  I  cannot  help  you — 
help  me.  Don't  send  me  away  for  ever 
from  the  purity  and  truth  I  see  in  you. 
Give  me  some  hope  that  some  day  in  the 
future,  when  your  love  grows,  not  less,  but 
less  intensely  present  wiA  you,  you  will 
think  of  me — ^you  will  let  me  ask  you 
once  again  to  be  my  wife.  Selms,  have 
pity  on  me  1 " 

She  was  half  lying,  half  sitting,  her  hands 
clasped  against  the  low  back  of  her  chair, 
her  face  ludden  on  them ;  as  he  spoke,  her 
head  had  fallen  lower  and  lower,  and  her 
whole  form  had  seemed  to  collapse  and 
shrhik  as  if  in  an  agony  of  distress.  He 
finished,  and  she  Ufted  her  bead  and 
turned  to  him  suddenly;  her  eyes  were 
larffe  and  beautiful  with  pity  and  anguish, 
and  her  tears  were  faUing  fast 

"Ahl"  she  cried,  "Mr.  TyrreU,  don't 
:  speak  to  me  like  that  1  I  cannot  bear  it. 
Oh,  I  have  looked  up  to  you  all  m^  life,  I 
have  thought  you  everything  that  is  good, 
and  strong,  and  true  1  I  cannot  boar  to 
see  you— lowered  1  Oh,  Mr,  TyrreU  I" 
She  stretched  out  her  hands  as  she  spoke 
•his  name  with  a  cry  in  which  aU  the  love 
''  and  reverence  of  her  gulhood  were  blended 
with  a  great  pity  and  grief;  but  as  he 
,stfetched  out  his  own  hands  to  take  hers, 
she  shrank  back  suddenly  and  dropped  her 
;faco  again  upon  the  cushions  of  her  chair. 

He  came  a  step  nearer. 
.     "Sdlma,"h0safdagun,  hoarsely.  "Selma, 
have  pity  on. met" 

«» Pi^  I "  she  cried.  •'  Oh,  have  I  not 
I  pity  t  Every  thin^  is  more  bitter  because 
(of  this;  every thmg  is  harder  and  more 
;  hopeless  to  me  because  this  has  come  to 
I  me  too — the  loss  of  you,  the  loss  of  my 
:  faith  in  my  friend.  Is  not  my  heart 
'almost  breaking  with  pity  and  shame  1 
'  But  I  can  never  be  your  wife,  Mr.  TyrreU  1 
;  Never,  never,  never  I " 

As  she  said  the  word  shame,  a  ghastly 

change  had  come  over  TyrreU's  face*  He  did 

not  move,  but  he  stood  gazing  down  upon 

I  her  as  she  lay  with  her  face  hidden  from 

I  him  with  something  rigid  and  strained 

about  every  line  of  him.    Aa  ^  finished, 


one  word  came  from  him  in  a  harsh,  hoarse 
voics— the  voice  of  a  man  who  meant  to 
be  answered.    "  Why  1 " 

'<  I  have  had— a  letter." 

Her  £ace  was  prised  so  closely  to  the 
cushion,  that  the  words  wero  hardly  audible, 
and  she  slurank  further  and  further  into 
the  depth  of  the  chair. 

"From 1" 

"Lady  Latter  1" 

The  two  words  came  from  her  in  a 
choked,  hardly  articulate  wMaper,  and 
having  uttered  them  she  lay  crushed  ti^tly 
against  the  cushions,,  her  &ce  pressed  down 
on  them,  her  fiiq;ers  driven  into  them  and 
cUngmg  to  them  as  though  she  would  never 
raise  herself  again. 

There  was  a  moment  during  which  Jolm 
TyrreU  seemed  to  coUapse  and  lose  his 
presence  and  his  stature  as  be  stood,  and 
then  he  turned  and  left  the  room. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  EELIC& 

Whbn  Erasmus  and  Dean  Coletwent 
on  thefr  famous  pQgrimage  to  Canterbury, 
they  were  shown  a  lai^e  number  of  relics 
of  ''Saint"  Thomas^  Becket,  >ut  failed 
to  regtfd  them  with  the  awe  and  admiration 
they  usuaUy  excited  in  the  minds  of 
devout  pilgrims.  There  was  the  point  of 
the  sword  with  which  the  Archbishop's 
brain  was  pierced ;  the  pierced  skuU ;  uie 
hair  shirt,  the  girdle,  and  the  bandages 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  mortify  his 
flesh  and  subdira  aU  carnal  appetites. 
There  was  also  the  staff  on  wfalch  ha 
leaned,  and  the  napkin  with  which  he 
wiped  his  face;  beudes  some  linen  rags 
wMch  had  done  duty  as  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. The  Prior  offered  one  of  these 
to  Oolet;  but  the  Befocmer,  touching  it 
fastidiously  with  his  finger-tips,  oon- 
temptuoudy  put  it  down,  uttering  a^  the 
same  time  a  low  whistle,  as  was  his  cna* 
tom,  says  Erasmus,  when  anything  diii- 
pleased  him.  Other  leUcs  were  exhibited  : 
«an  enormous  quantity  of  bones,  skuUs, 
chins,  hands,  teeth^  ^^rs,  and  entire 
arms,"  which  they  were  expected  to  kiss. 
An  arm  was  produced,  the  flesh  of  whidi 
was  stiU  Uoody.  Oolet  shrank  back  from 
kissing  it,  and  his  feelings  of  disgust  were 
very  plainly  expressed  on  his  countenance. ' 
Aiter  leaving  the  Cathedral,  the  two  trav^ 
lers  proceeded'  towards  London,  and  at* 
Harbledown,  just  outside  the  City,  a  men* 
dicant  approached  them,  sprinkling  them 
with  holy  water,  and  offering  the  upper 
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lei^er  of  a  sfaoe,  whioh  it  wai  the  eiutom 
of  pOgrims  to  Mdate,  «t  the  same  time 
flivfaig  the  man  a  small  piece  of  money. 
£>eaii  Odet,  aayi  Erasmns,  bore  tdeiaUy 
well  the  spnnkliDg  with  water,  bat  when 
the  shoe  was  held  ont,  asked  tibe  man 
what  he  meant  by  it.  He  replied,  *Mt 
was  the  shoe  of  Saint  Thomas."  Colet 
therenpon  waxed  wroth,  and  taming  to 
Ecasmns,  e3q>ze8sed  his  vbws  on  the  sitoa- 
tioii  in  no  measnred  terms. 

With  his  aconstomed  disere(l(ni|  Eras- 
miM,  in  oommenting  npon  this  incident^ 
observes:  "To  speak  the  tmth,  I  think 
h  wonld  be  better  if  these  things  were 
left  alone;  bat  it  is  always  my  Mbit  to 
find  what  sort  of  goodness  I  ean  in  erils 
which  eannot  saddenly  be  eorreeted." 
And,  irnqoestionably,  notirithstanding 
thdr  ridicolons  and  psinfol  sides,  not- 
withstanding the  e^avagances  and  saper- 
stitioos  foUks  of  which  they  were  the 
caase,a  "sort  of  goodness  "might,  at  first, 
have  been  discorered  in  the  sanctity  which 
medfffival  Christianity  attached  to  the  real 
er  pretended  relies  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs.  It  sprang  oat  of  a  very  nataral 
and  proper  feding ;  oat  of  the  desire  we 
almcst  aU  x>f  as  cherish,  to  obtain  and 
preserve  something  which  has  belonged  to 
tiiose  we  have  mown  and  loved;  oat 
of  ibe  slmost  aniversal  craving  for  some 
memorial,  however  slight,  of  &e  warrior 
or  statesman,  Ae  poet  or  patriot,  who  has 
made  his  marie  on  tiie  world's  history  or 
Uteratare  by  great  deeds  (ur  thooghts;  It 
was  in  this  feeling — ^legitimate  enongh  in 
itself— that  the  reverential  attitude  of  the 
early  Chnreb  towards  the  relics  of  its  saints, 
martyrs,  confessors,  and  divines  originated; 
XJnhapi^y,  it  too  soon  degenerated  into  a 
paltry  saperstitioD,  a  degrading  credality, 
wUcb  the  priesthood  encoaraged  fov  the 
sake  of  tbi. gains  it  brooght  them  in 
money  and  inflaenca 

It  was  inevitable  that  tUs  exaggerated 
importanee  shoald  conduce  to  frand  and 
impostava  The  demand  creaked  the  sap* 
ply;  relics  w«re  saddenly  discovered  at 
oridcal  moments,  and  a  brisk  trade  sprang 
op  in  manaf  actnred  shams.  In  487,  when 
Peter  tiie  JFoUet,  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
claimed  jarisdiction  over  Cypras,  and 
Anthlmos,  Metropolitan  of  the  island,  was 
snmmoned  to  Constantinople  to  answer 
tiie  elaimi  tli»  Bishop,  on  the  eve  oi  his 
departore,  was  visited  in  a  diream  by  Saint 
Bflomabas,  who  made  known  to  hka  the 
idace  of  his  interment.  The  Apostle's 
body  was  accordingly  foand^  and,  along 


with  it,  a  copy  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel, 
written  by  Saint  Barnabas  himself.  With 
thn  treasare  in  his  possession,  Anthimas 
started  for  Constantinople,  where  he  re- 
fated  the  Patriarch's  pretensions  by  show- 
ing that  the  Charch  of  Cypras,  like  that 
of  Antioch,  had  an  Apostolic  origin.  What 
coald  be  more  opportune  than  the  dream 
and  the  discovery  t 

We  get  an  edifying  glimpse,  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Sakit  Antonius,  of  the  manner 
in  wfaidb  the  new  idolatry  was  threading. 
At  CsBsarea  hb  attention  was  directed  to 
the  seat  occapfed  by  the  Virgin  Mary, 
when  tiiie  arclumgel  Gabriel  announced  to 
her  the  great  destiny  for  which  she  was 
reserved,  as  well  as  to  a  basket  which  had 
once  belonged  to  her.  At  Cana  he  slept 
on  the  ooudh  which  had  been  assigned  to 
our  lK>rd  at  the  marrhge  feast,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  gI  travellers  In  all 
ages,  he  and  a  fellow-traveUer  carved  their 
names  upon  ii  At  Sarepta  he  saw  the 
Prophet  Elijah's  bed;  and  at  Nazareth 
he  admired  in  the  synagogue  a  beam  on 
whidi  the  Child  Jesus  had  been  need 
to  seat  himself  with  his  comrades;  it 
enjoyed,  he  says,  the  sfaigular  {Mroperty 
of  moving  at  the  sligbtest  touch  from  a 
Christian,  but  of  remaming  fixed  and  firm 
when  a  Jew  endeavoured  to  uplift  it 

At  every  step  the  pilgrim  came  upon 
some  memorial  of  sacrad  events  and 
thtnffs.  As,  for  instance^  the  tree  which 
Zacdisdus  climbed  to  see  the  Saviour  pass 
by;  tfie  fig-tree  on  which  Judas  Iscariot 
hang  himself;  the  altar  where  Abraham 
made  ready  to  sacrifice  Isaac;  the  stones 
wlt^  which  Sidnt  Stephen  was  murdered ; 
and,  more  astonishing  than  any  of  these, 
the  "comernitone''  so  often  mentioned 
metaphorically  in  Holy  Writl 

I  am  not  sure  whether  Fleury  is  right  in 
his  assertion  that  the  relics,  or  supposed 
relics  of  Sabt  Stephen,  were  the  first 
which  came  into  Europe;  but  it  is  said 
that  the  historian  Ororius,  who  in  415 
visited  Jerusalem,  carried  them  back  with 
him  to  Spaia  Thenceforward  the  East 
incessantly  met  the  demands  of  Western 
Christendom.  Its  treasures  seemed  in- 
exhaustiUe.  There  was  not  a  pilgrim 
who.  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land, 
did  not  bring  with  his  scallop-shell  and 
staff  some  precious  relic  as  a  souvenir  of 
his  vovage,  just  as  Ae  modem  travellw 
comes  home  loaded  with  memorials  of  the 
places  he  has  visited  —  with  brioii,-brao 
from  the  Italian  cities  or  wood-carvings 
from  Siriss  chalets. 
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E^en  80  strong-minded  a  man  as  Pope 
Gregory  the  First  fell  into  the  prerailing 
error.  He  was  accnstomed  to  send,  as  a 
mark  of  his  special  favour,  presents  of 
keys  in  which  had  been  worked  np— it 
was  said—some  filings  of  Samt  Poter's 
chains,  acconi|>anyinff  the  gift  with  a 
prayer  that  what  had  bound  the  Apostle 
for  martyrdom  might  release  the  recipient 
from  his  sins.  You  will  find  in  Baronius 
s^me  extraordinary  tales  of  the  miracles 
which  those  keys  were  supposed  to  have 
effected.  The  Empress  Constantino  so- 
licited the  Pope  to  send  her  the  head  or 
some  part  of  the  body  of  Saint  Paui,  to  con- 
secrate, in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  church 
which  she  was  building  in  honour  of  the 
great  Apostle.  Gregory,  of  course,  replied 
that  it  was  not  the  custom  at  B>me  to 
lay  violent  hands  on  the  remains  of  the 
martyra  He  added  that  many  persons, 
who  had  presumed  to  handle  the  bodies 
of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  had  been 
struck  dead  in  consequence ;  and  that  he 
could  send  her  only  a  cloth  which  had 
touched  the  Apostle's  body;  but  such 
cloths,  he  reminded  her,  possessed  the  same 
miraculous  power  as  the  relics  themselves. 
The  practice  of  removing  relics,  he  said  in 
conduaion,  gave  occasion  to  fraud,  as  in 
the  case  of  some  Greek  monks  who,  when 
detec^^ed  in  digging  up  dead  bodies  by 
night  at  Bome,  lud  confessed  to  an  inten- 
tion of  passing  them  off  in  Greece  as  rcdics 
of  martyrs. 

As  the  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
upon,  the  relic-mania  continued  its  increas- 
ing course.  The  second  Nicffiin  Council 
ordered  that  no  church  should  be  conse- 
crated unless  it  enshrined  some  reUcs,  and 
imputes  a  disregard  for  them  to  the  op- 
ponents of  images,  which,  however,  they 
strenuously  denied.  Those  held  in  the 
highest  esteem — the  relics  of  our  Lord  and 
His  Virgin  Mother — multipUed  rapidly. 
More  than  one  locality  contendai  for  the 
honour  of  possessing  the  "  seamless  coat " 
and  the  napkin  which  had  bound  the  head  of 
Christ  in  the  sepulchre.  Among  the  riches 
of  the  monastery  of  Contulles,  under  Abbot 
Angilbert,  who  died  in  801,  were  frag- 
ments of  the  manger  in  which  was  laid  the 
Holy  Child ;  of  the  candle  lighted  at  His 
birth;  of  His  vesture  and  sandals;  of 
the  rock  on  which  He  sat  when  He  fed 
the  fiv<i  thousand;  of  the  bread  which  He 
gave  to  His  disciples ;  of  the  cross ;  of  the 
sponge;  with  portions  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  milk,  her  ha!r,  her  dress,  and  her 
doak.    Taere  was  much  jealousy  between 


monasteries  and  minsters  as  to  the  relatiYa 
value  of  their  relies ;  and  the  translation 
of  a  relic  from  one  place  to  another  was 
made  the  occasion  of  special  solemnities. 
It  was  believed  that  sometimes,  in  answer 
to  earnest  prayer,  relics  were  sent  down 
from  heaven ;  and  the  saints  still  continued 
to  appear  to  favoured  disciples  and  point 
out  where  their  remains  were  deposited. 
Pope  Paschal  the  First  had  fallen  asleep 
one  day  during  the  psalmody — which  mwt 
have  been  painfully  soporific — ^before  Sidnt 
Peter's  tomb,  when  Saint  Cecilia  flished 
upon  him,  and  assured  him  that  though 
the  Lombards  had  sonsht  for  her  bodj 
they  had  filled  to  fiad  it,  and  the  dis- 
covery was  reserved  for  him.  Accordingly, 
it  was  found  among  the  graves  of  the 
Popes  in  the  cemetery  of  Saint  Callistas, 
and  was  transited  to  the  Church  of  CeciliA 
in  the  Trastevere. 

When  Saleidin  seised  upon  Jerusalem, 
in  1187,  the  inhabitants  collected  in  four 
large  ivory  coffers  aU  the  relics  which  the 
Holy  City  could  boast  of;  but  the  Khalif 
woidd  not  idlow  of  their  removal  until  the 
Prince  of  Antioch  had  pledged  himself  to 
ransom  them  for  a  sum  of  fifty-two 
thousand  besants.  At  the  expiration  ol 
the  time  agreed  upon,  the  Prince  could  not 
find  the  money,  which  was  advanced,  how- 
ever, by  our  Bichard  Codir  de  Lton,  in 
order  to  save  the  honour  of  Christiansi 
When  the  Latins  carried  Constantinople 
by  assault,  in  1204,  the  ecclesiastics  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  Crusade  swept  it 
nearly  dean  of  its  sacred  memorials,  em- 
ploying sometimes  stratagem,  and  some- 
times actual  violence.  Ganther,  in  his 
"HistoriaConstantfaiopolitana,''  cells  us  how 
Mdfftin,  abbot  of  a  monastery  near  Basil, 
deprived  a  Greek  monk,  under  a  menace  of 
death,  of  a  fragment  of  the  true  Cross,  the 
bones  of  Saint  John  Baptist,  and  an  arm 
of  Saint  James. 

Gibbon  relates  with,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  good  deal  of  unction,  the  negotia- 
tions between  Bald  win  the  Second,  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  Louis  the  Ninth,  of 
France,  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  the  Holy 
Crown  of  Thorns,  which  was  preserved  at 
Constantinople  ha  the  Imperial  chapeL 
In  the  absence  of  the  Eoaperor,  his  barons, 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  State,  had 
mortgaged  it  for  a  sum  of  thfrteen  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pieces  of 
gold  They  had  failed  to  pay  up  their 
debt  when  demanded,  and  a  wealthy 
Venetian,  Nicholas  Qaerini,  undertook  to 
satisfy  their  creditors  on  condition  that 
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the  rello  fthocdd  be  lodged  at  Venice,  to ' 
become  his  absolute  property  if  not  re- 
deemed within  a  stipolatcKl  time.  In  these 
circamstanoes,  the  Emperor  endearoored  to 
make  better  terms  with  Saint  Lonis.  ''  Tat 
the  negotiation  was  attended  with  some 
delicacy.  In  the  purchase  of  relics,  the 
saint  would  have  started  at  the  guilt  of 
simony;  but  if  the  mode  of  expression 
were  changed,  he  might  lawfully  repay  the 
debth  accept  the  gift,  and  acknowledge  the 
obligation.  His  ambassadors,  the  Domini- 
cans, were  despatched  to  Venice  to  redeem 
and  receive  the  holy  crown.  .  .  .  The 
reluctant  Venetians  yielded  to  justice  and 

Kwer;  the  Emperor  Frederick  sranted  a 
M  and  honourable  passage;  the  Court 
of  France  advanced  as  far  as  Troyes  in 
Champagne^  to  meet  with  devotion  this 
inestimable  relic ;  it  was  borne  in  triumph 
tiirongh  Paris  by  the  Einff  himself,  bwe- 
foot^  and  in  his  Ahiit;  and  a  free  gift  of 
ten  thousand  marks  of  silver  reconciled 
Baldwin  to  his  loss."  Indeed,  he  was  so 
elated  by  the  commercial  success  of  the 
transaction  as  eagerly  to  enter  upon  an- 
oUier  of  the  same  kind ;  and  for  a  satis- 
factory solatium  he  disposed  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  true  Cross,  of  the  ba^- 
linen  of  the  infant  Jesus,  of  the  lance,  the 
chain,  and  the  sponge  of  His  passion,  of 
the  rod  of  Moses,  and  part  of  the  skull  of 
Saint  John  the  Baptist  To  receive  these 
inestimable  treasures  Saint  Louis  built  the 
Sainte  ChapeUe  of  Paris,  at  a  cost  of 
twenty  thousand  marks. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire,  whfle  we 
smile  at,  the  simple  faith  of  Saint  Louis  in 
accepting  as  authentic  these  diversified 
relief.  There  was  no  proof,  for  instance,  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns, 
nor  was  any  reasonable  proof  forthcoming. 
The  Boman  Church  endeavoured  to  silence 
scepticism  by  pointing  to  the  miracles  it 
wrought;  and  as  late  as  1656a  sacred  prickle 
from  it  touched  and  healed,  it  was  said,  an 
inveterate  ulcer  on  the  person  of  the  niece 
of  the  jastly  celebrated  Pascal,  in  the 
presence  of  Amauld,  Nicole,  and  Pascal 
himsel£  But  what  was  then  accepted 
as  a  miracle  we  now  understand  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  the  action  of  the 
imagination— the  impression  produced  on 
a  nervous  temperament — and  are  able  to 
explam  on  physiological  grounds.  More 
Biitisfactory  evidence  of  authenticity  would 
now  be  required  by  a  generation  which 
reserves  its  credulity  for  the  statements  of 
•peculators  and  the  promises  of  politicians. 

Mahomet  the  Second,  after  Uie  capture  of 


Constantinople,  collected  with  great  care  all 
the  relics  then  ezttting  in  the  city,  and 
deposited  them  with  hu  private  treasura 
Biany  of  the  Latin  princes  offered  him 
larse  sums  for  those  they  most  affected; 
and  this  new  species  of  traffic  proved  very 
profitable  to  the  Saltan;  though,  as  Lebrun 
says,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  it 
gave  rise  to  colossal  fniuds,  and  led  to  the 
wholesale  diffusion  through  Christendom 
of  manufactured  articles.  He  did  not  dis- 
pose of  all,  however ;  for  when  the  pro- 
scribed brother  of  B^jjizet  the  Second 
sought  an  asylum  in  France,  he  endea- 
voured to  secure  die  good  will  of  Charles 
the  Eighth  bv  offering  to  deposit  with  him 
"all  the  relics  of  Gbd,  our  Creator,  the 
Apostles,  and  the  male  and  female  sabt«, 
which  his  late  father,  Mahomet^  had  found 
at  Constantinople  and  in  other  cities  which 
he  had  conquered  from  Christendom."  In 
1488,  the  unfortunate  Prince  having  been 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  Innocent  the 
Eighth,  the  Sultan  sought  to  bribe  the 
Pope  into  delivering  him  up  by  various 
presents,  including  "  the  iron  head  of  the 
lance  which  piercM  our  Lord's  side," 

In  the  tenth  century  the  "invention," 
that  is,  die  duKSOvery  of  remarkable  relics 
assumed  astounding  proportions.  The 
superstitious  were  gratified  by  the  exhu- 
mation of  one  of  our  Lord's  sandals  at 
Saint  Julien  in  Anjou,  part  of  the  rod  of 
Moses  at  Sens,  and  a  head  of  Saint  John 
the  Baptist  at  Saint  Jean  d'Angely.    I  say 


'a"  head,  because  the  church  of  Saint 
Sylvester  in  Capita  at  Bome  boasted  of 
the  same  treasure.  At  Venddme  the 
astonished  pilgrim  was  shown  one  of  the 
tears  shed  by  the  Saviour  over  Laz%ru«, 
which  an  angel  had  caught  and  bottled 
and  riven  to  Saint  Marv  Magdalene  1 
The  discoveries  went  far  back  Into  the 
Old  Testament  history,  including  hairs  of 
Noah's  beard  and  relics  of  Abraham ;  and 
as  they  drew  vast  crowds  of  pilgrims  to 
the  churches  or  monasteries  possessing 
them,  and  became  sources  of  continuous 
income,  the  Church  did  nothing  to  dis- 
courage the  superstition. 

The  "invention"  of  the  Holy  Lance  at 
Antiooh  (1098)  is  one  of  the  grossest  im- 
postures recorded  in  history.  The  Cru- 
saders, in  their  defence  of  the  great  Syrian 
seaport,  had  undergone  a  series  of  severe 
disasters;  their  hearts  had  failed  them, 
and  retreat  and  ruin  were  impending, 
when  a  Marseillais  priest,  named  Bi»r- 
thelemy,  presented  himself  before  the 
Latin  chiefs  and  announced  that  Saint 
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'Andrew  htd  tbric^  appeared'  to  bim  in  ISIb 
■leep,  and  threatened  him  with  a  dreadfiil 
pnnishinent  if  he  did  not  make  known  the 
commands  of  Heaven.  **  At  Antioch,"  said 
the  Apoailei  "near  the  hi^  attar,  in  the 
chorch  of  my  brother  Saint  Peter,  is  eon- 
cealed  the  iron  head  of  the  lanoe  which 
pierced  onr  fiadeemer's  ride.  Li  three 
days  that  inatroinMit  of  eternal,  and  eiren 
temporal  salvation  will  be  revealed  to  EUb 
disciples.  Search  and  ye  shall  find ;  bear 
it  aloft  in  battle ;  and  that  mystic  weapon 
shall  penetrate  the  sods  of  the  anbe- 
lievers."  Whether  the  monk  acted  in 
concert  with  the  Latin  chiefs,  or  on.  his 
iown*motion,  is  nncertain;  bat  his  revelation 
was  eagerly  accepted,  and  on  the  third 
day,  after  due  preparation  by  prayer  and 
fasting,  search  was  made  for  the  sacred 
memorial  The  appohited  place  was  found, 
^e  ground  was  opened,  and  the  woricmen 
dog  to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet^  bat  in 
vain.  At  eventide,  however,  Barthelemy, 
barefooted,  and  in  his  shirt,  descended 
into  the  excavation,  when,  in  the  dark- 
ness, he  contrived  to  secrete  and  deporit  the 
head  of  a  Saracen  spear.  Next  day,  amid 
iazdamattons  of  raptare,  the  Holy  Lance 
was  drawn  from  its. recess,  wrapped  in  a 
veil  of  .silk  and  gold,  and  e:qpo8ed  to  the 
adoration  of  the  Orosaden,  vdio,  fired 
with  a  strenuoos  entfaaslasm  by  so  miraoa- 
loas  a  pledge  of  victory,  attacked  the 
Saracens  wnh  a  vehemence  tiiat  carried 
all  before  It  When  men's  minds  grew 
cooler,  and  they  examined  into,  tiie  partf- 
colars  of  Barthelemy's  bold  procedore,  its 
fraadoleni  charaoter  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged. The  too  Ingenioos  priest  attempted 
to  vfaidicate  his  imiocence  by  nndergoing 
the  ordeal  by  fire,  bat  was^so  badly  bmned 
that  he  died  on  the  following  day,  and  the 
Holy  Lance  vanished  in  contempt  and 
bblivion.  Tet  the  revelation  of  Antioch 
was  revived  by  saoceeding  historians ;  and 
such  is  the  progress  of  erednlity  "that 
miracles,  most  doabtfal  on  the  spot  and  at 
the  moment,  will  be  received  with  implicit 
fsitb  at  a  convenient  distance  oi  time  and 
space." 

Frequent  and  bitter  were  the  disputes 
which  arose  as  to  the  anthenticity  of  rdks. 
Tims,  six  places  contended  for  the  honour' 
of  possessing  the  real  "seamless  coat"-* 
Moscow,  Saint  John  Lateran,  the  Church  of 
3ainte-MartineUe,  Rome,  Tr^ves^  and  A^ 
genteuiL  The  two  last  are  the  most  cele- 
brated. To  the  •*  Holy  Coat  of  Tr^res," 
which  just  now  is  an  object  of  interest  to 
thousands,  a  curious  history  attaches.    In 


the  tinuf  M  'the  impress  Helena,  the 
moAer  of  Oonstantine  the  Great,  Ixkiu 
was  the  capital  of  Belgic  OauL  The  Em- 
prm  converted  her  palace  into  a  cathednd, 
which  she  endowed  with  this  precious  i^ 
It  was  regarded  witii  such  jeslons  esse  tint 
its  exhibition  took  place  only  at  zsie  in- 
tervals  and  on  spedd  ocearions ;  sod  by 
d^rees  a  belief  grew  up  that  it  IumI  dis- 
appeared. In  184 1,  howeve»,dM  Archbishop 
Arnoldi  announced- a  centenary  jabilee,  st 
which  the  Holy  Ooat  was  to  be  shown 
The  announcement  drew  immense  crowds 
of  pilgrims,  00  that  l^^ves  was  tiie  scene  of 
an  excitement  whicb  recalled  the  exeesKt 
of  medis&val  fanaticisnt  The  csthednl 
was  thronged  throughout  the  dtfy  with 
worshippers,  who  gased  reverently  si  the 
relic,  nude  an  oblation,  and  passed  on 
their  way.  ThSa  revival  of  a  supeistitiooi 
practice  drew  ^  vigorous  protest  from 
Johann  Bonge,  the  leader  of  tiie  i»- 
forming  clergy  of  Germany,  or  Old  Oi- 
tholics,  as  they  were  afterwards  called ; 
but  the  (German  Oovernments  took  aiam 
at  the  movement  and  Songe  was  obUgod 
to  seek  refage  in  England.  The  events  of 
tfie  reoent  pilgrimage  will  be  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  my. readers,  and  need  not  he 
dwelt  on  here. 

The  so-called  seamless  coat  is  a  looie 
garmenti  with  short  wide  sleeves^  of  coans 
material,  and  4ark  brown  in  colour,  ft 
measures  from  the  extremity  of  eaeh 
sleeve,  five  feet  five  inches,  and  from  the 
eoUar  to  the  lowermost  edge  five  feet  two 
inches.  The  stains  upon  it  are  reported  to 
be  those  of  the  Saviour's  blood.  ' 

The  Holy  Lance  was'snotlier  relieci 
which  there  wero'seveial  copies:  one  sli 
the  Sainte  Ohtq^ellei  in  Paris;  one  il 
Nuremberg;  another  at  the  Abbey  of 
Montdieu,  in  Ohanipi^e ;  a  fourth  at  the 
Abbey  of  La  Tenaiile,  in  i^untonge;  a 
fifth  at  Moscow,  and  so  om  • 

The  monks  of  Saint  Emmeran,  at  Bttii- 
bon,diiputed  with  thefamousFrenchAbbey 
of  Samt  Denys  the  possession  of  its  patroo^i 
body,  but  in  the  eleventh  century  the  dii- 
pute  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  lattet 
The  body  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Great  was  I 
bdieved  once  to  be  in  Saint  Peter's  at  Borneo 
and  to  have  been  secretly  removed  to  Saint 
MMard's  at  Soissons ;  while  three  plaeoi 
displayed  his  head--^ens,  Constance,  and ; 
Torres    Novas.     The   monks   of  Monte 
Oassino  would  not  allow  that  the^remaiss 
trandated  to  Henry  were  those  of  Saint  ^ 
Benedict,  and  were  supported  by  P<^ 
Urban  the  Second ;  Glastonbury  contended 
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with  Canfearbory  for  the  real  Saint  Dan* 
•tan«  an4  ttie  contention  was  not  letiled 
until  Archbishop  Warham'a  tiihe»  when  he 
gave  hia  deddon  in  favonr  of  hia  arehto* 
piacc^  dty ;  and  both  Gresen  and  Pr^^^ 
daimed  to.  poeiesa  the  body  of  Saint 
Adalberti  the  apcpitie  of  Pnusia. 

There  ia  a  liydy  story  of  a  f «id  between 
two  dtiea  which  broke  oat  on  the  death  of 
Sunt  Martin,  Bidicm  ol  Tonr%  the  good 
Bishop  who  diared  nis  doak  with  a  poor 
naked  mendicant  whom  he  fonnd  half 
dead  with  cold  at  the  gate  of  Andens. 
This  doak,  miracnloosly  preserred,  be* 
eame  one  of  tiie  moat  Talned  relics  of 
France,  and  when  borne  before  the  French 
Eingit,  in  battle  was  a  i^edge  of  certain 
Tidory.  The  Oanons  of  Saint  Martin  of 
Tonra  and  Saint  Gratian  carried  on  a  lawi- 
sidt  f^  sixty  years  aboat  a  sleere  of  thii 
.dodL  (chape,  in  French,  hence  chapdla 
chapel,  chaplain),  both  parties  daiming  it 
aa  their  proper^.  The.Gonnt  de  Larodie- 
foocanld  terminated  the  strife  by  saori- 
legiimsly  committing  the  relic  to  the  flamesi 

Now  it  io  happened  that  Saint  Martin 
drew  lus  last  breath  in  the  Tillage  of 
Oandes,  at  the  meeting  of  the  watora  of 
the  Yienne  and  the  Loire.  Wherefore  a 
bitter  dtercation  arose  betfreen  the  men 
of  Pitttieni  and  the  men  of  Toom.  Th0 
Pdtevina  said :  '*He  is  a  monk  of  oars,  ha 
has  been  onr  Abb^ ;  we  therefore  demand 
thit  his  body  shall  be  handed  over  to  ns» 
It  most  snffioe  for  yon  that  while  he  was 
a  Uying  bishop  yon  enjoyed  his  utterances, 
his  benedictions,  and  hia  miracles."  The 
Tonrangeanx  jeplied :  ''If  yon  contend 
that  hia  mirades  should  satisfy  us,  re^ 
member  that  while  he  was  among  yon 
he  worked  more  than  he  did  whfle  here, 
For  in  yoordty  ha  restored  two  dead  men 
to  life»  while  here  he  resuscitated  only 
one;.«ud  as  he  himself  said,  his  power 
was  greater  before  than  it  was  after  ha 
became  a  Bishi^*  It  is  therefore  only  jos^ 
that  vhat  he  faikd  to  do  for  us  during  his 
lifetime  he  should  d6  after  his  death." 

While  they  Were  thus  discoursing,  nighf 
came  on.  The  silt's  body  lay  in  his  owii 
house,  guarded  by  the  two  antagonistic 
f  oznes.  The  gatea  having  been  barred  anq 
bolted,  the  Poitevina  determined  on  cany* 
tag  it  off  by  force  on  the  foUowintf  mom* 
Ing;  but  Providenca  would  not  dlow  thd 
ci^  of  Toura  to  be  deprived  of  ita  patrom 
aaint.  *  At  midn^t^  the  Poitevina  were 
oterwhelmtd  with  deep;  not  one  of  all 
their  number  could  lift  hia  heavy  eyelida; 
Tiie  lourangeaut  thereupon  seiaed  the 


saint's  body.  Some  lowered  it  f»)m  tboj 
window,  others  recdved  it  outside.  It 
waa  placed  on  board  a  boat,  and  all  rowed 
down  the  Yiennei  When  they  passed  Into, 
the  Loire  they  steered  toward*  Tours,, 
chanting  psdms.  The  sound  of  their 
voices  awakened  the  Pdtevins,  who,- 
ashamed  to  have  been  so  easfly  tricked, 
by  ttie  men  of  Toun^  returned  home^'jn 
haste.  .  , 

Am^mg  rdics  of  a  painftilly  grotesque 
character  I  mav  mMition :  a  morsd  of  tiie 
grilled  fledi  of  Saint  Lawrencci  who,  aa 
everybody  knows,  waa  roa^d  to  deatfaj 
upon  a  gridiron  over  a  dow  'fire ;  the| 
bones  of  Moses;  the  dgh  wUch  Saint 
Joseph  heaved  when  he  waa  splitting  wood  j 
die  team  of  our  Lord,  his  lettersi  hi^ 
different  footprinte ;  feathers  from  the 
wings  of  the  archangels  Gabriel  and  Sakit 
Michael  When  the  Crusaders  returned! 
from  tbB  Holy  Land  in  1099,  they  werej 
loaded  with  relics  of  holy  personage^ 
who  had  previously  been  unknown  in  ui6| 
West  Bohemond,  one  of  their  leaders, 
divided  between  Ansehn  and  certaini 
diurches  a  dozen  hairsi  whieh  the  paMarchi 
of  Antioch  had  given  him  with  the  aB«< 
suranoe  that  the  bleised  virgin- phioked  ' 
them  from  her  head  as  she  stood — Mates 
Dolorosa — by  the  Cross. 

But  the  most  curious  are  tboire  which  oome 
down  direct  firom  above;  for  in  this  respect 
the  Christian  Paradise  seems  to  have  been 
aalavish  as  the  ancient  Olvmpus.  In  several 
of  the  chroniclers,  and  particnUrly  in 
Matthew  Paris,  one  finds  tpleraUy  frequent^ 
allusion  to  the  corrtopondente^  which  die^ 
Almighty,  His  Divbie  Son,  the  Virgin,  oi) 
the  Siints  deigned  to  eanryc  on  with  men.. 
« In  1109,"  writes  the  monk  of  St.  Albans,, 
«( much  was  sdd  about  a  famous  letters 
reported  to  have  fallen  firom  the  sky  into 
the  haiKU  of  a  prelate  while  c$lebrating 
massi  imd  ihe  ofagect  joI  #hieh.  was  ta 

S pease  the  always  increasing  dis^etudes; 
the  BoABana."  Thb  Mter,  which  4u>n-, 
talned  nothing  but  a  prophecy  in  the  stjle 
ol  Mnriin,  aimple-mlmied  Matthew  repro- 
dueea  under  the  year  1226^  with  the  in-, 
formation  that  it  was  fimnd  in  a  Jierndt's' 
psalter,  at  the  place  of  the  psal^  ''JBxnrgat 
Deus." 

Again,'  in  1230«  he  writes  r  ''There 
might  be  seen  at  Jerusalem  a  letter  which 
descended  from  Heaven  over  the  dtar  of; 
SdntSimeon  at  Golgotha.  It  waaauspended 
in  the  air,  and  they  who  saw  it  prostrated 
themsdves  and  prayed,  for  three  days  and, 
three  nightm^  theJLord  of  Mercy  to  mani-j 
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feat  to  them  Hii  will  The  thiid  daji  at 
the  third  hour,  ArchbbhoD  Zachftrias  and 
the  patriarch  roM  irom  their  knee^,  and 
stretched  oyer  the  holy  altar  a  cloth  in 
which  Aey  received  tiie  sacred  missiya" 

Li  this  letter,  the  design  of  which  was 
to  prescribe  anew  the  obMryation  of  holy 
days,  and  especially  of  Sunday,  the 
Almighty  thus  expressed  Himself :  "  I, 
your  God,  if  yon  do  not  obey  My  eom- 
mandmentSi  swear  to  you,  by  My  holy  seat 
and  by  My  throne,  and  by  the  knights  who 
guard  it,  I  will  send  yon  no  other  letter, 
but  I  will  open  the  heayens,  and  instead  of 
rain  will  pour  down  upon  ycu  stones,  and 

fieces  of  wood,  and  boiling  water.  .  ;  . 
will  send  against  you  beafets  with  the 
head  of  a  Uon,  the  hidr  of  a  woman,  and  a 
camel's  tail,  and  thry  shall  devour  your 
flesh."  The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  in 
the  same  s^le  of  grotesque  profanity. 

Sometimes  a  miSracolous  origin  has  been 
attributed  to  relics  through  an  accidental 
mistake.  After  the  return  of  Saint  David, 
the  patron  siAit  of  Wales,  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  sent  him,  **per  angeloi 
anas"— his  own  angels  or  messengers— a 
horse,  a  stoff,  and  a  tunic  of  cloth  of  gold, 
which  David  dedicated  on  the  altar  of  his 
cathedral  church.  The  twofold  meaning  of 
the  word  **  angelos  "  led,  at  a  later  date,  to 
a  belief  that  these  gifts  were  of  celestial 
orl^  We  meet  in  history  with  a  host  of 
legends  which,  like  this,  are  founded  upon 
equivocal  words  or  phrases. 

It  was  very  generally  believed  that 
genuine  relics  coud  not  be  destroyed  by 
fire;  and  this  belitf  explains  the  second 
canon  adopted  by  the  OouncQ  of  Sara- 
gossa,  that  all  relics  found  among  the 
Arians  should  be  carried  to  the  Bishops, 
and  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  fire.  As 
this  test,  however,  was  haaardous  for  good 
as  well  as  bad  relics,  it  was  very  seldom 
adopted. 

In  all  generations  persons  of  an  incredu- 
lous turn  of  mind  have  existed;  and  as 
such  persons  might  have  had  a  fsnq^  for 
personally  investlgatiag  the  authenticity 
of  some  of  the  memorials  held  up  to  their 
veneration,  the  monk*  put  into  circulation 
various  stories  calculated  to  terrify  even 
the  most  daring  unbelievers.  "  The  body 
of  the  blessed  martyr,  Saint  Edmund," 
says  Goibert  de  Nogent,  '*  permitted  no 
one  to  approach  it^  An  Abb^  of  the 
monastery  where  this  relic  was  preserved, 
who  was  recently  living,  desired  to  verify 
the  report  that  the  head  of  this  saint,  who 


was  martyred  by  decapitation,  had  been 
miraculously  joined  to  his  body.  He  and 
his  chaplain  faeted  for  several  days,  and 
then,  havbg  uncovered  the  body,  one 
dragged  it  by  the  head,  and  the  other  by 
the  heels,  to  see  if  the  former  wodd  ocma 
away  from  the  t:unk  ('si  le  chef  se  d6> 
tacherait  du  tronc ').  Their  efforts  were 
useless ;  but  their  hands  remained  EtridDen 
with  permanent  paralysis." 

In  course  oi  time  the  saints  wore  pre- 
ferred by  the  superstitious  to  God  Hfmitdf, 
and  xecdved  more  homage  than  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  recorded  that 
one  year,  when  no  offering  was  made  al 
the  high  altar,  and  only  four  pounds  one 
shilling  and  eightpence  at  the  Yir^'a, 
the  oblations  at  the  shrine  of  Saint 
Thomas  k  Becket  amounted  to  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  sJx  shillings  and  three- 
pence. As  Oanon  Jenkins  remarka,  the 
relics  of  Becket  made  Oanterbury  *'  a  centee 
of  the  religious  life  of  the  day,  second  to 
no  other  plMe  of  pilgrimage  and  devotion ; " 
and  gifts  and  offerings  of  whose  value  the 
splendour  of  the  shnne  itself,  as  Erasmus 
has  described  it,  was  a  very  significant 
symbol,  gave  proof  of  the  hold  which  the 
Becket  cultus  had  upon  every  class,  from 
Boyalty  downwards. 

At  different  dates  relics  of  recent  dis- 
covery—or "invention" — came  into  vogoa 
For  instance,  the  *'  Veronica  "  (verum  ieav)t 
a  cloth  or  handkerchief  on  which  our  Lrad 
miraculously  impressed  Hfa  countmanee 
when  on  His  way  to  Calvary,  was  first  ex- 
hibited at  Bome  about  1011.  The  legend 
was  that  a  Saint  Veronica  had  handed  the 
cloth  to  the  Saviour;  and  it  was  reported 
to  have  been  brought  into  Italy  for  the 
cure  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  when  suffer- 
ing from  leprosy  1  One  of  the  stcMrias 
respecting  it  is,  that  it  warned  Innocent 
the  Third  of  his  approaching  death  by 
turning  upside  down  in  a  processioa  The 
<*Holy  Dish"  (sacro  c&tino),  '•vaa  cdoiis 
viridissimi,"  was  brought  by  the  Genoese 
from  Cadsarea  in  1101,  and  is  sUll  preserved 
in  the  Daomo  at  (Jenoa.  lo  waa  venerated 
aa  having  been  used  at  the  Last  Supper, 
and  the  credulous  believed  it  to  be  of 
emerald,  though  it  was  really  of  green 
glass. 

Cologne  boasted  of  posseesbg  the  bodies 
of  the  Three  Kings  of  the  East,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  presented  by  the 
Empress  Helen  to  Eustorgius,  Archtoshc^ 
of  Milan,  and  were  transferred  from  Mika 
to  his  own  cathedral  by  Beginald,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  in  1162;  and  those  of 
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Saint  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand 
▼irgins,  who  were  martyred  by  the  Hunt 
at  Cologne,  according  to  one  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical fabulists  in  453.  In  1156,  ^hen 
affairs  were  not  nrosperiug  for  the  Ohurch 
at  Cologne,  ana  some  miraculous  event 
was  very  much  needed,  a  number  of  bodies 
were  opportunely  discovered  and  sent  to 
Saint  Elizatbeth  of  Scldneai  who  fixed  the 
martyrdom  of  the  virgm  company  in  238, 
and  had  visions  of  their  celestial  glory. 
The  extravagant  number,  ''eleven  thou- 
sand," is  now  generally  referred  to  a  mis- 
reading of  an  old  inscription,  "  XL  M.  Y." 
(xL  martyres  virgines),  as  "  undedm  millia 
viKinum." 

£ate  in  the  eleventh  century,  Guibert 
de  Nogent-sans-Coud  wrote  a  tractate 
''De    Pignoribus    Sanctorum "    (On    the 
Belies  of    Saintf>),  provoked    thereto  by 
the  audacity  with  which  the  monks  of 
Saint  M^iardV,  at  Soissons,  displayed  a 
pretended  tooth  of  our  Lord    With  re- 
freshing good  sense,  he  denies  the  genuine- 
ness of  such  relics  of  the  Saviour ;  strongly 
coiBures  the  practice  of    profaning    the 
graves  of  the  saints,  and  enshrining  their 
remains  in  gold  and  silver  receptacles ;  and 
frankly  exposes  the  disgiacefnl  artifices  of 
the  reUc-mongers.    As  an  instance  of  their 
effrontery,  he  mentions  that|  on  one  occa- 
sion, while  he  stood  listening  to  a  sermon, 
the  preacher  poioted  to  him  as  being  able 
to  confirm  the  genuineness  of  some  crusts 
of  bread,  brought,  it  was  pretended,  from 
our  Lord's  own  table.    He  confesses,  how- 
ever, that  though  he  was  shocked  at  its 
utterance,  he  allowed  the  falsehood  to  pass 
unccmtradicted.    Guibert  also  tells  a  story 
which  shows  that  the  sanctity  of  relics  was 
sometimes  disregarded.    It  was  then  the 
custom  to  hawk  about  those  of  special 
value  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to 
stimuhte  the  gifts  of  the  faithful.    Oertab 
priests  of  the  Church  of  Laon  ventured  to 
cross  to  England  with  their  treasures,  con- 
sisting of  pieces  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's 
petticoat,  of  the  sponge  used  by  our  Lord 
at  Calvary,  and  of  the  True  Cross.    In  one 
town  they  were   particularly  successful, 
collecting  numerous  and  costly  offerings. 
An  Engikhman,  who  was  standmg  in  front 
of  the  church  where  they  were  "on  view," 
said  to  a  companion : 

''Come !  let  us  have  a  drink." 

**  I  have  no  money,"  rejoined  the  other. 

^  I  will  make  sure  of  some,"  exclaimed 
the  first  speaker. 

"How  sol" 

**  I  have  observed,"  said  the  other, "  that 


these  priest*,  by  dint  of  their  lies  and  in- 
ventions, have  extracted  large  sums  of 
money  from  the  creduloua  I  mtend  that, 
in  one  way  or  another,  they  shidl  pay  for 
our  good  cheer." 

Thus  speaking,  he  passed  into  the  church, 
and  while  affecdng  to  kiss  the  relics  most 
reverently,  contrived  to  press  his  lips  on 
the  coins  heaped  up  in  front  of  them,  and 
to  take  into  Us  mouth  a  good  haul  Then, 
retiring,  he  joined  his  companion. 

"  Now  for  a  drink  I    I  have  more  cash 

than  would  suffice  to  make  bothof  us  drunk." 

''How  on  earth  did  you   manage  ft, 

when,  only  a  few  minutes  ago,  you  hadn't 

a  penny  to  your  name  t " 

"I  had  the  pluck," replied  the  rascal, 
"  to  tike  up  a  mouthful  of  the  large  sums 
given  to  yonder  impostors." 

"It  was  wrong  of  you,"  said  his  com- 
rade, "  to  rob  the  saints.'' 

"Hush,  hold  your  tongue,"  whispered 
the  offender,  "and  let  us  be  off  to  the 
nearest  inn." 

As  late,  however,  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  rule  of  relic-worship  prevailed. 
At  the  CouncQ  of  Basle,  in  1439,  the 
Cardinal  of  Aries,  in  order  to  invest  the 
proceedings  with  exceptioual  solenmity, 
caused  all  the  most  famous  relics  in  the 
dty  to  be  collected,  and  after  they  had 
been  carried  in  procession  through  the 
streets,  to  be  placed  on  the  vacant  seats ; 
and  so  great  was  the  effect  of  this  peculiar 
device,  that  when  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  pronounced^  the  whole 
assembly  burst  into  tears. 

When  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France — the 
strange  compound  of  crime,  craft,  cowardice, 
daring,  superstition  and  devotion,  so 
vividly  portrayed  by  Scott  in  "Qaentin 
Durward " —  was  seised  with  his  last 
illness  and  tortured  by  remorse,  he 
gathered  around  him  all  the  holiest  relics 
procurable,  including  the  holy  vial,  which 
had  never  before  been  removed  from 
Reims  since  the  time  (as  was  believed)  of 
Clovis.  Pope  Sextus  sent  him  a  numerous 
collection  from  Borne;  so  numerous  that 
the  Soman  ecclesiastics  complained  of  the 
extent  to  which  he  was  denuding  the  city 
of  its  treasures.  The  Pope  replied,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  given  away  but  little, 
and  that  the  Kine  of  France  had  deserved 
well  of  the  ChurdL 

Almost  the  last  relic  of  which  we  hear 
as  imported  into  Europe  was  that  which 
the  Sultan  Bajazet,  in  May,  1492,  sent  as 
a  present  to  Pope  Lmocent  the  Eighth — the 
head  of  tiie  hmce  which  had  pierced  the 
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SaTiour'0  side.  *  "We  tave  already  heard  of 
this  relic  as  existing  at  Paris,  Nuremberg, 
and  other  places;  but  this  wias  not  a  faco 
which  tronbled  the  mindf  of  the  Pope  and 
his  Consistory.  To  this  day  the  Saltanio 
gift  is  revered  as  one  of  the  four  chief 
relics  of  Saint  Peter^s  Church. 

What  has  become  of  all  those  relics, 
and  of  the  jewel-incruated  caskets,  reli- 
quaries, and  shrines  in  which  they  were 
presenredf  It  is,  certain  that  only  a 
limited  number  are  now  extant.  Well, 
the  greater  portion  were  swept  awaiy  in 
ihe  wars  which  at  various  epochs  have 
devastated  the  face  of  Christendom,  and 
more  particularly,  in  the  great  wars  of  the 
Bevolution.  In  England  very  few  siur- 
vived  the  iconoclasticism  of  the  Seforma- 
tion.  Bome,  of  course,  still  retains  several 
famous  memorials;  Cologne  has  its  own 
peculiar  property;  and  Holy  Coats  still 
exist  bothat  Treves  and  Ai^enteui).  Naples 
still  boasts  of  the  blood  of  Saint  Januarius ; 
Loretto  of  its  Santa  Casa  or  Holy  House, 
carried  by  angels  into  Dalmatia  from  Galilee, 
In  1291,  and  brought  to  Loretto  a  few  years 
afterwards;  and  fragments  of  the  True  Cross 
are  exhibited  in  many  places.  It  may 
safely  be  asserted,  however,  *  that  Belic- 
Worshlp  has  seen  its  palmy  days  and  will 
never  again  impose,  to  any  considerable 
extent^  oh  the  conscience  of  mankind. 


THE  FIRST  HOT  WORD. 
Tea  first  hot  word ;  ah  I  shun  it,  dear ; 
Bread  it  with  fnU  and  wholesdme  fear. 
Close  qniveriDg  lips,  veil  flasbmg  eyes, 
Force  faltering  toDgbe  to  soft  replies. 
Hashed,  as  if  subtle  foes  were  near. 

Since  neitiier  the  repentant  tear. 
Or  earnest  vow,  or  hope  sincere, 
Can  ever  folly  exorcisa 
The  first  hot  word. 

The  storm  that  sweep  the  eyeniog  skies 
May  pass,  and  morning's  6\m  arise 
'  In  the  bine  hoftvens  serene  and  clear ; 
But  the  sweet  bud  we  sought  to  rear. 
Crushed  in  the  verdant  grass  it  lies  ; 
So  hardl]^  lifd's  best  hope  it  tries, 
(      The  first  hot  wotd. 


THE    STRANGE    EXPERIENCE    OF 
MR.  LUKE   VENABLES. 

»JfS?SP«*^ym?®°^  Keene-Adams,  Esq.,  M.B., 
M.R.C.S.  The  manuecnpt  of  which  the  following 
pages  are  a  faithful  transcript,  was  found  by  me 
under  dronmttances  which  will  become  apparent 
durinff  the  progress  of  the  narrative.  I  found  the 
record  an  interesting  one ;  but  then  I  looked  at  it 
chiefly  from  a  professional  point  of  view.  The 
reader  may  be  all  the  more  likely  to  agree  with  me 
if  I  refrain  from  further  preface.  TT6e  statement 
has  no  formal  heading.] 

Mt  physician  has  requested  me  to  put 
In  writing  a  short  and  simple  aceoont  of 


my  experience.  This  he  has  desired  ma  to 
do,  pwrtly  to  satisfy  his  own  cnrtosify, 
which,  like  that  of  a  good  numj  other 
people,  Was  considerably  exercised  on  the 
subject,  and  partly  to  find  some  t>o«ipat{on 
for  me.  I  have  no  objectbn  to  do  wiiat  he 
asks.  I  shall  neither  add  any  theories  w 
opinions  of  my  own,  nor  eoneeal  any  part 
of  what  actually  ocouned.  If  I  derote  a 
few  lines  to  describing  my  manner  of  life, 
it  is  only  that  the  strange  facts  which.  I 
have  to  set  down  may  be  mora*  resdBy 
understood 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset,  that  I  am 
not,  and  neret  h&Te  been  a  spixitaalist; 
nor  a  believer  in  mesmerism,  animal  mag- 
netism, odio  force,  or  aoiything  of  thai  sort 
My  experience  has  no  relation  to  dehisieiii 
of  that  kind.  Nor  am  I  in  any  way  iiiper- 
stitious.  Some  of  the<  phenomena  which 
have  come  under  my  notice  would  pro- 
bably have  excited  in  most  people  taper- 
stitious  terrors.  It  was  not  so  with' 
hme.  I  remained  throughout  eompletsly 
master  of  myself,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  these 
phenomena  were  due  to  natural  cansesi 
and  were  capable  of  explanation  aeoecd- 
ing  to  undiscovered  bat  simple  natmal 
laws. 

I  admit,  however,  that  I  have  all  my 
life  been  something  of  a  recluse.    Left  an 
orphan  at  a  very  early  age,  I  was  faropght 
up  by  an  uncle;  or  rather  he  perndttad 
me  to  occupy  one  or  two  rooms  in  the 
great  dreary  house  in  which  he  lived.    As 
soon  as  I  left  the  nursery^  my  educalieD 
was  entrusted  to  the  curate  of  the  pndi, 
an  excellent  man,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentie- 
tnan,  but  one  Who  was  emphatically  not  a 
mian  of  the  world,  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
not  the  b^t  person  to  be  the  8<de  eoa-! 
panion  of  a  shy  and  semitive  ereature  like 
myselt     I  have  since  thought   that  it 
would  hate  been  better  had  I  been  seat 
to  school    However,  I  lived  at  Osrsta 
Hall  until  I  was  five^and-twenty  yean  of' 
age;  and  then,  some  tiresome. Ic^  lor- 
mtlities  (including  sundry  iatervfews'lrilh 
high  functionaries)  having  been  oonclnded, 
my  uncle  put  itie  in  possesion 'of  my  home 
at  St.  Aidan's  (to  whiehl  intend  retomiag 
as  soon  as  this  manuscript  is  finidied); 
handed  me  a  bundle  of  bonds,  voucheti, 
and  the  like,  together   with  '  a  banker's 
pass-book  and  a  cheque-book  •  requested 
me  to  sign  my  na^e  at  the  foot  of  a  deed 
called  a  Belease;  shook  htnds  with  aM/ 
and  wished  me  good-day,  exactly  as  if  I 
had  been  A  visitor  w^  had  eome  down  to 
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tbe  HaU  on  boaiiieaa  and  had  sUtyecT  over- 
nigU. 

My  sride^  mora  than  my  afifeetions,  was 
hart  at  ttua  eool  conduct;  bat  I  laid 
Dothing,  and  betook  myaelf  at  once  to  my 
new  hqijie. 

Sf.  Aidan'i,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a 
watering-place  on  the  coast  of  the  East 
Bidmg  of  Yorkshire,  which  Is  beginning  to 
be  fashionable.  My  house,  absoraly  ci^ed 
The  Diogloi  li^  a  mile  and  a  hidf  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  not  far  froooi  the  sea- 
Apie^  ,It  was  small,  old,  and  gloomy, 
h^g  closely  sniroonded  by  trees*  I  soon 
got  used  to  it,  however ;  and,  I  refosed  to 
listen  to  those  who  said  that  I  ought  to 
have  ibe  woods  thinned,  so  as  to  admit 
more  l^ht  and  air  to  my  dwelling. 

Xhe  jombre  appearance  of  the  place 
suited  my  Idiosyncrasy,  and  accorded  wjith 
my  habit  gI  mind,  which  always  had  a 
tendency  to  melancholy.  I  loved,  too,  to 
wander  under  the  dark  shade  of  the  trees 
on  a  summer  noon,  or,  better  still,  to  sit 
by  my  parlour  fire  and  hear  them  moaning 
and  shijeking  like  creatures  in  pain,  through 
a  l<^g  winter's  evening. 

At  The  Dingle,  my  sole  companion  was 
an  old  woman,  who  acted  as  housekeeper 
and  factotum.  A  gardener  came  now  and 
then.  The  stables  were  shut  up  and 
deserted.  My  time  was  occupied  in  reading, 
chiefly  books  on  psychology  and  physio- 
Ipgji^.and  in  the  dangerous  but  deUght- 
Im  amusement  of  day-dream  or  reverie. 
Many  a  tlihe  have  I  spent  hours  in  my 
little  ato^,  or  in  summer  sitting  on  a 
bench  in  my  old-fasbioned  garden,  in  a 
8tat0  of  ffemi^unconscionsness,  whilf  my 
fan^  led  me  by  the  hand  and  took  me  be- 
yond the  ico<^  barrier  which  separates  this 
duU'world  of  ours  from  *<faery  land  forbm«'' 

Among  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
volumes  I  had  sent  to  me,  I  b'ghted  upon  a 
,copy  of  a  book,  famous,  I  l^lieve,  in  its 
dayi  tjliough  now  but  little  esteemed — 
Abercromjby  oxk  The  Intellectual  Powers. 
The  good  old  doctor  t  there  discusses  some 
cafies^  the  civjious  nervous  disease  which 
produces  spectral  illusions.  In  one  case,. 
I  rememb^,  the  patient  was  haunted  by 
tbe  apparition  of  a  little  old  woman  in  a 
red  cloak ;  in  another  the  imaginary  ghost 
too^  the  form  of  a  dog  which  so  closely 
resembled  a  real  anim^,  that  the  gsntle- 
man  to  whom  it  belonged  was  sometimes 
oblig^  to  touch  it  with  his  stick,  in  order 
to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  not  a  livii^ 
and  breat]|iing  animal 

AbMout  this  time  I  aisp  came   upon  a 


curious  tale  of  a  portrait-painter/  who 
possessed  the  faculty  of  imagination  in  so 
strcmg  a  decree,  that  he  did  not  need  to 
trouble  his  sitters  to  remain  in  his  studio 
more  than  half  an  hour.  After  gaziog  at 
the  face  and  form  of  his  visitor  for  that 
length  of  time,  putting  a  line  or  two  on 
the  canvas  as  he  did  so,  he  could  conjure 
up  that  person's  appearance  at  will,  and 
complete  the  portrait  at  his  ease,  working 
from  the  imaginary  form  which  his 
memory  supplied. 

I  well  remember  the  time  when  it  first 
occurred  to  me  to  try  whether  such  a 
power  could  not  be  cultivated.  It  was 
the  night  after  a  sultry  August  day.  The 
moonl^ht  streamed  on  the  tangled  shrubs 
and  grass-grown  walks  of  the  garden, 
as  I  sat  there  enjoying  the  cool  night  air. 
I  was  in  a  curiously  excited,  restless  state 
of  mind.  I  had  been  payiug  a  necessary 
visit  that  day  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
St.  Aldan's — a  thing  I  always  hated  doing, 
e^cially  in  the  summer,  when  the  streets 
were  swarming  with  visitors.  I  hurried 
through  these  crowds  of  well-dressed,  self- 
sufficient,  foolish,  staring  people  ^  and  did 
not  think  myself  safe  from  them  till  I  had 
reached  the  stile  leading  to  my  own  fields. 
I  generally  felt  restiess  and  ill  at  ease  after 
(me  of  time  visits  to  the  town ;  but  on  tilat 
evening  of  which  I  speak,  I  had  a  qMcIal 
cause  for  excitement. 

Among  other  places,  I  had  called  atabook- 
seller's,  and  on  leaving  the  shop  I  met 
face  to  face  bi  the  doorway  a  girl — a  girl 
oi  surpasring  sraoe  and  beauty.  A  com- 
monplace inciaent^  truly ;  bat  Jt'  was  not 
commonplace  to  me.  I  stood  aside  to  let 
her  pass,  and  she  thanked  me  with  a  smile 
— ah !  what  sunlight  on  an  April  morning 
could  seem  so  bright  I  Her  hair  and  eye- 
brows were  dark,  but  her  complexion 
was  pure  white.  She  was  rather  thin. 
The  colour  of  her  eyes — I  do  not  know. 

After  leaving,  the  shop  I  felt  that 
I  must  see  her  once  more.  Yielding  to ' 
the  impulse,  I  went  back  to  the  shop.  She 
was  stUl  there,  and  to  my  inward  disgust 
the  tradesman,  recognising  in  me  a  regular 
customer,  left  'her  and  came  over  to  the 
other  piide  of  the  shop  to  know  what  I 
wanted.  I  did  not  dare  to  do  more  than 
steal  a  hasty  glance  at  the  lady's  face; 
but  in  that  instant  I  had  engraved  her 
features  on  my  memory;  After  I  left  the 
diop  for  the  second  time  her  face  haunted 
me.  I  bad  never  seen  it  before,  and  I  was 
qiiite  aware  that  there  was  but  a  small 
probability  that  I  would  ever  see  it  again; 
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yet  I  knew  I  had  it  for  a  poflsession  at 
long  as  I  should  live.  I  felt  that  this  girl 
belonged  to  me,  in  a  sensei  in  virtue  of  the 
homage  I  paid  her. 

As  I  sat  in  the  moonlit  garden,  it 
oecnrred  to  me  to  try  whether  I  could  not 
imitate  the  artist  of  whom  I  had  read, 
and  coax  mj  eves  to  recall  the  form  and 
lineaments  of  the  girl  whose  image  filled 
my  mind.  I  summoned  up  all  my  powers, 
fixed  my  gase  on  the  vacant  space  at  the 
end  of  the  bench  on  which  I  was  sitting, 
and  tried  to  imagine  that  she  was  actually 
seated  there.  I  set  myself  to  picture  the 
pale  face,  the  dusky  hair,  the  pose  of  the 
head  and  neck.  There,  I  said  to  mjneU, 
her  arm  would  rest  on  the  elbow  of  the 
garden-seat,  there  her  dress^^- 

It  came ! 

Suddenly,  unexpectedly,  as  if  my  efforts 
at  recalling  and  picturing  the  image  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  sweet  vision  was 
before  my  eyes  1 

For  some  minutes  I  sat  silent,  revelUng 
in  the  possession  of  my  treasure,  afraid  to 
speak  or  move,  lest  Uie  phantom  should 
fade  away  for  ever.  I  was  well  aware  that 
what  I  saw  was  purely  the  creation  of  my 
own  fancy,  a  spectral  illusion  like  those 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Abercromby.  But  it 
was  delightful  to  have  it  by  me.  The 
likeness  to  the  original  was  perfect.  The 
image  almost  seemed  as  if  it  would  move 
and  speak,  and  I  liked  to  fancy  that  it 
actually  did,  but  for  the  most  part  it 
remained  perfectly  stilL 

As  I  sat  there  entranced,  I  heard  on  the 
gravel  the  footsteps  of  my  housekeeper, 
who  was  bringing  me  my  second  supply  of 
tea — ^a  beverase  of  which  I  am  very  fond. 

I  allowed  her  to  approach  in  sUence, 
marking,  in  the  meantime,  the  wonderful 
solidity  and  lifelikeness,  as  well  as  the 
grace,  of  the  apparition  I  had  conjured 
up  for  my  companion.  When  the  old 
dame  drew  near,  I  placed  my  elbows 
on  my  knees,  and  dropped  my  head  in  my 
hands,  as  if  I  were  half  asleep. 

"  Tea,  Morrison  t "  I  said,  without  look- 
ing  up ;  "ofi'er  some  to  the  lady." 

"  The  lady,  sir  1    What  lady!" 

"Why,  here — oh,  I  suppose  I  muvt 
have  been  dreaming." 

Mrs.  Morrison  was  used  to  my  little 
eccentricitiep,  and  did  not  trouble  herself 
to  reply.  Bat  I  knew  now  that  my  new 
companion  was  invisible  to  all  but  myself, 
that  it  was  no  ghost  that  haunted  me,  but 
a  simple  natunu  illusion.  To  my  chagrin, 
however,  when  I  looked  for  it  once  more  it 


had  vanished.  One  could  have  isncied 
that  my  gentle  visitant  had  taken  offaoee 
at  hearing  herself  thus  spoken  of— doabted, 
put  to  the  test  as  it  were — and  had  ehoMs 
voluntarily  to  withdraw  herselC 

But  many  times  after  this  the  vUon  ot 
this  pale,  sweet  faced  girl  came  to  cheer 
my  loneliness;  I  grew  to  expect  her  sppear- 
ance,  and  even  began  to  hold  eonvenados 
with  her. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  thenumdi 
that  I  met  this  lady  in  the  flesh  for  the 
second  time.  I  was  walking  along  the 
cliff,  as  I  often  did  at  an  hour  when  the 
bustling  noisy  population  of  St.  Aidan'i 
were  othertvise  engaged,  when  I  heud  a 
faint  cry  from  the  beach  below.  LooUni 
over  the  edge,  I  saw  that  the  tide  hid 
swept  over  what  was  a  bank  of  dry  gnrel 
an  hour  before,  and  had  now  drawn  near 
the  foot  of  the  diff,  and  in  the  niROf 
space  between  the  water  and  the  roebi 
girl  was  sitting  with  a  folded  esiel  ud 
artist's  umbrella  beside  her.  Even  st  thit 
distance  I  knew  her. 

I  found  a  way  down  the  cliffs ;  s  vij 
which  she  managed  to  climb,  with  my  heipi 
During  thosQ  precious  minutes  the  vm 
mine,  not  in  fancy  alone,  but  in  fleah  isd 
blood.  When  we  reached  St  Aidsn'iire 
were  already  friends.  Her  name,  she  toU 
me,  was  Ida.  I  forget  the  sumamd— its 
of  no  consequence. 

From  that  time  I  lived  only  m  the  ex 
pectation  of  meeting  her  again,  and  I  did 
meet  her  oftea  I  supposed  thst  her 
friends  did  not  object,  but  I  never  trooUed 
myself  about  them. 

All  those  happy  weeks  that  came  to  o 
ere  the  summer  ended,  I  wooed  Ids  te 
my  bride.  Daring  our  long  convenstkoi 
I  opened  my  mind  and  my  heart  to  her- 
told  her,  even,  that  I  could  conjure  np  her 
imaffe  at  will 

''jCTay,  more,"  I  said  to  her  one dsy, "I 
can  imagine  that  I  see  an  image  of  myMU." 

<<0f  yourself  l**  she  echoed.  "How 
perfectly  horrible  1 " 

«'Not  at  aU,"  I  repUed,  '"I  think  B 
most  interesting." 

*'  Interesting  t — ^yes,  in  a  way.  Bat  lo 
eerie,  so  uncanny.  I  should  die  of  fright 
if  such  a  thing  should  happen  to  ma" 

"  Nonsense  1  '*  I  cried.  "  Don't  yon  w 
a  phantom  of  yourself  every  time  yon 
look  into  a  mirror  1  The  apparitifoni  I  ua 
telling  you  of  are  purely  creations  of  the 
brain,  produced  by  the  imagination  setfDg 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  optic  nerves.  They 
are  as  far  removed  from  '  the  supematonit' 
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to  nae  the  ordiniry  foolish  term,  m  tout 
own  image  rtfl->cted  In  a  lookiDg-glaaa. 

"I  know — of  eonne/'  said  Ida;  ''but 
it  seems  yery  odd,  very.  I  don't  want  to 
think  of  snch  things;'*  adding,  a  moment 
afterwards:  "How  did  yon  manage  to 
produce  such  a  spectre  1  Were  yon  not 
afraid  r' 

"•Well,  to  tell  the  tmth,  I  did  feel 
rather  like  Frankenstein  for  a  moment  or 
two,"  I  replied ;  "  but  that  feeling  soon 
wore  ofiT,  Yon  see  I  have  long  been  ac- 
customed to  argne  and  dispute  with  myself 
as  with  a  separate  being.  I  often  taUc  to 
myseli" 

<•  A  very  bad  habit,"  Interrapted  Ida. 

'* A  yery  innocent  one"  I  replied.  "I 
like  to  amuse  myself  by  pitting  the  lower 
part  of  my  being  against  the  higher,  to  see 
which  will  win." 

**  Which  does  win  1 "  she  asked. 

''Oh,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the 
other.  Sometimes  I  subdne  my  inclina- 
tions; sometimes  my  inclination — my  in- 
ferior will  as  the  schoolmen  call  it  — 
masters  me.  Well,  it  occnrred  to  me  one 
day  while  I  was  holding  an  argument  with 
myself,  that  I  might  try  to  project  an 
image  of  myself  into  the  air  so  that  I 
might  seem  to  be  disputing  with  a  real 
peraon.  I  got  a  mirror  and  persisted  in 
thinking  that  I  saw  tiie  refl*dction  trans- 
ferred from  it " 

«0h,  Luke,"  she  cried,  '^stopl  It 
seems  so  strange;  almost  wicked  1** 

I  langhed. 

"You  don't  seem  to  comprehend  that  it 
is  all  a  trick,  a  weakness,  probably,  of  one 
of  the  nerves  leadbg  to  the  eye,  or  per- 
haps of  that  part  of  the  brain  through 
which  we  see.  In  my  case,  an  unusual 
excitement  of  the  nerve  may  produce  this 
result.  I(  may  be  an  unusual  phenomenon, 
but  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  one." 

"I'm  glad  I  cannot  see  myself  except  In 
a  lookmg-glass  I  **  cried  Ida. 

"  It  was  some  time,"  I  continued,  **  before 
I  succeeded  in  getting  a  spectral  illusion 
of  the  kind  I  wanted ;  but  at  length  one 
night,  after  takiog  a  large  quantity  of 
strong  tea,  I  did  find  that  I  could  see  a 
dim  and  shadowy  figure  resembling  myself 
seated  opposite  to  me.  Now  I  can  call  it 
ap  whenever  I  will ;  and  sometimes — 
sometimes  it  vieits  me  even  when  I  do  not 
really  desire  its  presence." 

"Perhaps  you  really  do  desire  it  in 
spite  of  yourself,"  said  Ida;  and  I  was 
startled  by  the  truth  of  the  remark 

*'l  dare  say  you  are  rfghtg"  I  replied 


**  So  you  have  a  dual  self  t " 

"It  aloaost  seems  so ;  for  in  all  our  dis- 
cuBsions  and  contests  I  take,  of  course,  the 
better  part — the  side  of  my  superior 
nature.  TUs  spectral  illusion — this  no- 
thing, this  figment  of  my  brafn  and  nerves, 
is  the  shadowy  impersonation  of  my  lower 
nature." 

"  Does  it  ever  seem  to  speak  1 "  asked 
my  companion,  in  an  awestruck  whisper. 

«I  speak  for  it,"  I  repUed.  I  did  not 
care  to  add  that  I  had  sometimes  fancied 
— it  was  the  purest  fancy,  of  course — ^that 
I  heard  a  word  or  two,  or  a  laugh,  in  a 
tone  that  seemed  an  echo  of  my  own. 

"  And — does  it  move  1 " 

''  I  am  not  sure  that  it  cannot  move.  0( 
course  it  altogether  depends  on  whether  I 
wish  to  imagine  it  moving  or  at  rest ;  bat 
generally,  like  the  image  of  yourself  when 
I  see  it^  it  is  at  rest." 

At  this  point,  Ida  called  for  my  judge- 
ment upon  a  blae  and  brown  section  of 
paint  on  her  canvas,  which,  from  the  sur- 
roundings, I  thought  was  intended  to 
represent  either  a  fragment  of  jelly-fish  or 
a  sunset;  and  our  conversation  took  an- 
other direction. 

For  some  reason,  which  I  never  fully 
understood,  Ida  did  not  seem  to  care  that 
I  should  present  myself  at  the  house  of 
her  aunt  (%- wealthy  widow,  I  believe) 
with  whom  she  lived.  We  continued, 
after  our  engagement^  to  meet  either  on  the 
cliffs  or  on  some  retired  spot  on  the  beach ; 
regularly,  at  every  interview,  appointing  a 
time  and  place  for  our  next  meeting. 

One  Taesday  evening — ^it  was  a  wintry 
night  towards  the  end  of  November — I 
received  a  note  from  Ida.  I  knew  it  must 
be  from  her,  though  I  had  never  seen  her 
handwriting  before.  Who  ehe  was  there 
to  write  to  me  1  We  had  not  met  for  two 
days;  and  I  was  looking  forward,  with 
the  keenest  delight,  to  seeing  her  on  the 
morrow.  My  disappointment,  therefore, 
was  bitter,  when,  eagerly  opening  her  letter, 
I  found  that  It  contained  nothing  but  a 
trivial  excuse  for  not  keeping  our  tryst 
on  the  following  day.  I  had  carried  my 
letter  into  the  garden,  so  that  I  might 
read  it  in  perfect  seclusion  ;  and  I  paced 
the  sombre  walk  between  the  garden  and 
the  plantation  in  a  mood  of  jealous  irrita- 
tion for  some  minutes.  When  I  had  at 
length  reasoned  myself  out  of  this  temper, 
I  fell  into  a  state  of  deep  dejection.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  told  myself  that  the 
incident  meant  nothing  j  a  foreboding  of 
evil  filled  my  heart 
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I  thought  of  the  proverbial  fickIeneB»  of 
the  sex ;  and  for  the  time  I  gave  myself 
up  to  believe  the  worst  of  them. 

<<Bat  Ida — she  is  different,"  whispered 
my  good  angel  in  my  ear. 

My  only  answer  to  the  appeal  was  a 
low  mocking  laugh — a  laugh  which  was 
immediately  echo^  from  the  wood  beside 
which  I  was  walking.  Fo^r  the  moment  I 
was  thrilled  with  superstitious  dread.  The 
sound  was  a  facsimile,  a  replica  of  my 
own  laugh.  But  I  soon  recovered  myselt 
Surely,  I  said  to  myself,  it  would  be  odd 
if  there  were  such  a  tUng  as  an  aural  as 
well  as  an  optical  illusion!  Gould  one 
imagine  sounds  till  one  actually  heard 
them  t  The  thing  was  evidently  possible. 
I  had  been  deceived  by  a  figment  of  my 
own  morbid  fancy  in  the  world  of  soi^id, 
as  I  habitually  allowed  or  compelled  my 
fancy  to  deceive  me  in  the  realm  of  sight. 
Yet  I  peered  among  the  trees  to  see 
whether  I  could  discover  any  one  who 
might  have  been  laughing  at  or  with  me ; 
and — doubtless  it  was  purely  a  trick  of 
the  imagination — ^it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
could  catch  sight  of  a  dim,  unsubstantial 
form,  strangely  resembling  my  own  out- 
ward appearance,  gliding  from  shadow  to 
shadow  among  ibe  trees. 

On  the  following  day  my  humour  led 
me  to  go  ai  usual  to  the  place  where  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Ida.  It  was 
a  melancholy  visit  Every  rock,  every 
bush|  spoke  to  me  of  her.  I  fled  from 
the  spot,  not  caring  which  direction  I 
took.  I  had  reached  a  lonely  part  of 
the  sea-shore,  when  sharply  turning  a 
rocky  promontory,  I  came  upon  Ida  face 
to  face. . 

She  was  not  alone.  A  man  was  with 
her — a  man  tall,  and  itrcmg,  and  hand- 
some— ^but  I  did  not  waste  a  second  look 
upon  him.  My  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
girl,  who  clung  with  both  hands  to  her 
companion's  arm.  There  must  have  been 
something  strange  and  wild  in  my  looks, 
for  Ida  neithw  smiled  nor  bowed.  She 
only  gased  at  me  witii  staring,  frightened 
eyes,  and  I  did  not  accost  her. 

With  feverish  inhpatience  I  waited  for 
our  nextt  meeting.  It  came ;  and  the  first 
moments  I  spent  with  Ida  told  me  that  I 
had  lost  her.  Even  now  I  do  not  dare  to 
recall  the  anguish  that  pierced  my  heart, 
as  she  told  me,  with  an  affectaticm  of 
carelessness,  that  she  wished  to  break  off 
our  engagement*  She  had  acted  hastily, 
she  said,  and  inconsiderately.  We  were 
not  well  suited  for  each  othw— I  would 


soon  find  some  one  more  worthy  of  me 
than  she  was — and  so  forth. 

''Who  was  that  man  I  met  waBdng 
with  you  two  days  ago  V  I  asked,  sternly. 

She  turned  pale^  and  made  no  reply* 

"Tour  new  sweetheart t  Or  pviiapB 
an  old  one  1 " 

Her  pallor  gave  way  to  an  indignant 
blush.  I  did  not  listen  to  what  she  said 
in  answer.  I  saw  that  I  was  right  I  had 
been  fooled — taken  up  as  one  Ukm  up 
a  novel  to  while  away  an  idle  hour  with  it^ 
and  then  throw  it  away.  Now  that  she 
had  no  more  occasicm  for  me  I  was 
dropped,  like  a  thing  of  no  value.  What 
did  this  girl,  hi^py  in  her  new  eonquesti 
cure  for  my  broken  heart  t 

When  I  left  her  I  felt  like  a  soul  that 
had  been  turned  away  from  the  gate  of 
Paradise.  I  could  not  rest.  I  continually 
haunted  the  shore  and  the  diffs,  that  I 
might  catch  a  passing  glimpse  of  her,  to 
assuage  the  thirst  that  raged  within  me. 
Often  I  saw  her — the  same  man  always  by 
her  side. 

Weeks  passed ;  and  winter  succeeded  to 
summer  almost  at  a  bound.  Some  ohangs 
must  have  oocurred  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  houeehdd  of  which  Ida  was  a 
member.  I  saw  her  no  more  openlf  on 
the  sands;  but  constant  watchbg  Biade 
me  aware  that  she  still  met  her  new  lever 
in  secret — met  him,  good  heavens  1  la  the 
very  spot  which  had  been  sacred  to  our  love. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  idea  of 
revenging  myself  on  my  faithless  bm 
firstentered  my  brain.  It  had  not  oeonrrsd 
to  me  before.  Then  I  could  only  snflbr; 
now  I  longed  to  make  her  suffer  too. 

I  knew  it ;  and  I  hated  n^elf,  haled 
and  despised  myself,  for  entertaining  the 
wish ;  yet  I  cherished  it 

One  night,  after  waiting  long  In  the 
ehill  November  mist  that  I  might  see  tint 
flutter  of  her  dress  as  she  passed  swiftly 
homeward  from  the  trysting-place^  the 
black  thought  came  ii^  my  mmd^ 
suppose  I  were  to  watch  for  her  aa  she 
passes  the  comer  of  the  cliffis.  dasp  her  ia 
my  arms,  and  leap  over  the  pvecqpicet 
That  would  be  sweet — sweet  to  know  that 
we  died  together,  that  she  should  never 
live  to  be  another's  bride  I 

I  revelled  in  the  thought  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  I  put  it  ^om  me«  It 
returned.  I  rejected  it  again.  It  came 
back  once  more. 

Three  days,  I  knew,  must  pass  before 
the  lovers  would  meet  again.  I  dreaded 
the  coming  of  the  day.    The  time  would 
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be  two  houi  aftor  dusk.  What  if  I 
sbonld  feel  impelled  to  carry  oat  my 
reyenget  I  determined  to  go  to  sleep 
until  the  fatal  hour  shonld  be  past  Aikl 
to  make  the  matter  surei  I  would  take  a 
doee  of  oj^om. 

Going  upstairs  in  the  dim  and  ghostly 
moonli^ti  I  threw  open  my  bedroom  win- 
dow and  leaned  oat  A  silence  like  the 
silence  of  a  sepolchre  lay  aroand  ma 
Not  a  whisper  of  wind  stirred  the  dark 
branches  of  the  pines. 

And  then,  suddenly,  the  temptation  fell 
on  me  again,  like  a  bolt  from  the  infernal 
pit  I  trembled,  wiUidrew  from  the  win- 
dow, sad  coveved  my  face  with  my  hands. 
I  tried  to  pcay^— the  words  would  not  come. 
I  tried  to  sink  into  ttie  attitude  of  prayer 
—my  knees  would  not  bend. 

Then*  springiog  to  my  feet^  I  resolved 
to  Bsster  the  demon  that  was  shaking  my 
souL  I  nished  to  the  door,  locked  it,  and 
threw  the  key  out  of  the  window.  It 
feU,  with  a  shjurp  clang;  and  I  knew  that 
it  had  straok  against  an  iron  garden-seat 
which  stood  in  the  avenue,  at  somo  little 
distances 

Then  a  new  expedient  occurred  po  me — 
suppose  I  dropped  out  of  the  window, 
alighted  on  the  top  of  a  tool-boose,  that 
stood  beneath*  and  made  my  way  to  the 
sea-ihore!  I  remembered  that  I  bad  dam- 
beced  into  the  hpiue  by  that  way  on  one 
ocesrion,  when  I  had  come  home  unex- 
pectedly, and  had  found  my  housekeeper 
gonejusd  the.h<w»  shut  ap«  If  I  had 
come  in  by  that  way,  it  would  be  easy  to 
go  out  by  it 

Shutting  the  window  with  a  bisig,  I 
went  to  my  medicine  capboard,  poitred  out 
a  dose  of  laad»nuQi»  drank  it  off,  and 
threw  myself  on  the  bed* 

There  I  lay^  wiaUe  to  sleepi  Perhaps 
I  had  taken  too  little  of  the  drug.  At 
any  rate,  I  felt  as  one  benumbed;  and  yet 
my  fsDcy  was  mwhidly.  alive.  I  began 
to  wonder  whether  J  was  alone,  Itunied, 
and  in  ahalf-daaed  state  looked  across 
toward  the  window..  And  there-nmerd- 
ful  Heaven  t— I  saw  sitting  on  the.window- 
seat»  distinct  in  the  mponlight^.  the  very 
image  and  figure  of  myself  1 

It  was  I— my  second  self— or  lather  the 
spectre,  the  optical  illusion  which  I  had 
often  amnsed  myself  by  creating.  It  sat 
with  its  head  between  its  hands,  jqpt  as  I 
myself  had  sat,  an  hour  before.  And  as  I 
watched  it|  I  trembled.  . 

There  waa  nothing  sirprising  in  the  fact 
that  n^.  optie  nerves .  and  the   delicate 


organs  of  the  eyes,  excited,  and  not  soothed 
to  sleep,  by  the  opium,  should  be  capable 
of  presenting  me  with  an  image  of  myself. 
The  thing  had  often  happened  to  me 
before ;  but  never  had  I  shrunk  from  the 
phantom  as  I  shrank  now.  What  if  it 
should  lift  its  head  and  look  at  met  What 
if  it  should  renew  the  temptation  I 
dreaded  t  Was  that  I  myself  sitting  with 
hidden  facet  Did  I  merely  imagine  that 
I  was  lying  in  bed  t 

When  I  awoke  the  wintry  sun  was 
sending  a  cold  radiance  through  my  room. 
I  si>rang  op,  dressed  myself,  and  then, 
leq[»ing  from  the  window,  I  picked  up  the 
key  of  my  door,  with  a  smile  at  the  weak- 
ness I  had  exhibited  the  night  before.  I 
felt  stronger,  better  than  I  had  done  for 
some  time. 

The  morning  passed  as  usual.  In  the 
afternoon  my  housekeeper  brought  me  my 
tea ;  and  as  she  placed  the  teapot  on  the 
taUe  I  noticed  that  her  face  was  big  with 
news. 

"  Such  a  terrible  thing,  sir,  has  happened 
on  the  West  Oliff!  A  young  lady  was 
musing  from  her  home  last  night,  and  in 
the  morning  they  found  her  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocks  quite  dead.  She  mnst 
have  gone  out  alone  and  fallen  over;  but " 
•wn  a  terrified  whisper*—*'  aome  do  say  the 
police  think  some  one  poshed  her  over  the 
edge." 

•<Ha,  ha,  hal"  My  langht^  sounded 
dreadful  to  the  old  woman,  I  dare  say ;  but 
I  was  only  yielding  to  tiie  uncontrollable 
impulse  we  all  have  to  smile  at  moments 
when  levity  would  be  indecent,  and  think- 
ing, at  the  same  moment,  how  odd  was  the 
coincidence  in  point  of  time  between  ttie 
stm^le  I  had  undergone  on  the  preceding 
evening  and  the  accident  itself. 

I  could  see,  however,  that  my  house-* 
keeper  was  shocked,  and  I  hastened  to  say: 
*<  Don't  look  so  graven  Mrs.  Morrison.  It 
is  very  dreadful  for  the  poor  yoong  lady, 
no  doubt,  and  for  her  friends ;  but  f  could 
not  help  laughing  at  the  folly  of  the  police 
in  imagining  that  some  one  had  pushed  the 
girl  over.  Who  could  have  wished  to  injure 
her  1    Wbj^  it  would  have  been  murder  1 '' 

•'True  enough,  sir,"  answeDed  Mrs. 
Morrison;  '' and  to  my  mind  any  one  as 
did  it  must  be  a.  devil,  in  the  sliape  of  a 
man."  With  these  words,  and  a  rather 
impertinent  look  at  me,  the  old  woman  left 
the^oom, 

I  felt  that  I  must  go  and  see  the  spot 
where  she  had  fallen^  not  to  see  the~— 
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I  coold  not  bear  that.  Ttiat  most  have 
been  removed  long  aga  I  went  down  at 
once  to  the  ieaihore,  bat  a  erowd  of 
peo^'lo  h  id  gathered  round  the  place,  and 
aftdr  a  harried  glance  down  the  cliff  I 
retired,  determinine  to  return  when  night 
had  driven  those  i<Ue  bnsybodies  indoors. 

Haying  returned  h:>me,  I  went  upstairs, 
and  happening  to  go  into  my  bedroom,  I 
noticed  that  the  suit  of  tweeds  which  I  had 
worn  the  day  before  were  marked  all  over 
with  greenish  mould.  It  was  another 
curious  coincidence.  Had  I  been,  by  some 
absurd  freak  of  fortune,  accused  of  having 
caused  poor  Ida's  death,  would  not  some 
say  that  I  had  soiled  my  clothes  by  leaving 
my  room  by  the  window  at  night  t  They 
might  call  it,  in  their  legal  jargon,  *-  cir- 
cumstantial evidence."  Ha,  ha  1  I  got  a 
bruah  and  made  short  work  of  the  circum- 
stantial evidence. 

Night  came,  the  moon  arose,  and  I  went 
down  to  the  cliffs.  I  was  alone.  How 
softly  the  water  lapped  upon  the  stones  far 
below  1  And  It  was  here — ^yes,  it  was  hera 
There  were  the  marks  of  a  struggle  on 
that  spot  of  ground  fenced  off  by  the 
polica  How  brightly  the  moon's  rays  lit 
up  the  dark  water  out  there  1  When  had 
I  seen  it  shining  just  in  that  way  t  Not  so 
long  ago.  I  was  waiting  for  some  one  lo 
was  like  a  dream ;  but  I  could  not  recall  it. 

I  went  home,  and  slept  as  usual 

la  the  mornings  when  I  went  down- 
stairs, a  policeman  met  me  in  the  hall. 
He  followed  me  into  the  sitting-room.  I 
sat  down,  and  he  stood  opposite  me, 
speaking  of  the  accident  which  they  said 
had  happened  to  Ida.  He  seemed  to  think 
I  was  mixed  up  in  it. 

*'  What*s  that  you  have  in  your  hand, 
sirt"  he  asked,  suddenly;  and  dartbg 
forward,  he  took  from  me  something  which 
I  had  drawn  from  my  pocket,  and  had 
been  absently  twining  round  my  fiogers. 
I  looked  at  it  without  much  interest,  but 
he  seemed  to  think  it  of  great  importance, 
lo  was  only  a  fragment  of  stuf^  such  as 
women's  dresses  are  made  of.  I  remember 
Ida  used  to  wear  dresses  of  that  sort  of 
material ;  but  of  course  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  belonged  to  her  or  I  should  not 
have  let  him  have  it. 

That  very  day  he  took  me  to  see  the 
magistrates^  and  they  actually  sent  me  to 
pri«>n. 

My  trial  has  not  come  off  yet — or  rather 
it  did  come  off  and  was  postponed.  I 
have  come  here  to  wait  untO  the  assises 
come  round  again.    It  seems  a  long,  long 


time.  I  believe  they  have  forgotten  me, 
or  else  they  have  bribed  the  superintende&t 
to  detain  me.  Sometimes  I  think  they 
mean  to  keep  me  here  always — alwsTi— 
always. 

Bat  I  know  now  who  pushed  my  dar- 
ling over  the  diff,  down  among  the  end 
stones — ^it  was  that  fiend  in  my  own  shipQ 
that  I  saw  sitting  by  the  window  in  the 
moonlight 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  hot  afternoon  in  July,  and 
Catherine  Maidment  had  walked  nwAj 
two  miles^  but  she  did  not  look  hot  Slie 
was  standing  under  a  large  spreading  yew- 
tree  which  grew  outs'de  a  farmhoosa 
There  were  two  of  them  in  the  ferm-boose 
garden,  and  they  were  cut  into  hsMk 
shapes  resembling  enormous  birds.  That 
is  to  say,  a  hundred  years  before  they  had, 
perhaps,  to  the  designer's  fancy,  rf samUed 
birds;  but  now,  with  the  cutting  and 
trimming  of  many  generations  of  tenasti 
of  the  farm,  the  resemblance  had  naaily 
ceased,  and  only  grotesqueness  lemaiaai 
But  the^  gave  a  tUck,  impenetrable  ahada, 
and  this  was  the  reason  why  CathdDe 
Maidment  had  chosen  the  large  one  under 
which  to  take  her  stand.    ^ 

Facing  her,  in  his  sbirt-sl^eves,  with  hii 
hat  off  and  lying  on  a  bench  which  ran 
round  the  thick  trunk  of  the  tree,  stood 
the  tenant  of  the  farm.  He  was  a  man  of 
about  fifty,  with  a  face  which  at  tiie  mo- 
ment expressed  nothing  so  clearly  sa  per- 
plexity— the  perplexity  of  a  slow  mind 
which  Is  struggling  to  be  dlplomatia  Ha 
held  his  spud  in  his  right  hand  and 
applied  it  erratically  to  the  few  waeda  in 
the  gravel  path,  as  if  to  assist  his  thooghti, 
while  he  said,  slowly : 

<'  Well;  Miss  Maidment,  I  did  say  acme- 
thing  of  that  sort,  now  I  come  to  think  of 
it  DVL%  I  don't  remember  anvthing  eo 
clear  as  a  fortnight  bein'  namea  betirean 
me  and  your  brother." 

«  A  fortnight  from  the  thirtieth  of  Jm 
he  told  you,  Mr.  B^berts,''  Catherine 
Maidment  answered. 

Mr.  Boberts  moved  h's  spud  more 
meditativelv  instead  of  speaking,  and  MiiJ 
Maidment  looked  at  him,  resting  her  hand 
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on  the  haodlfi  of  her  simihftde  meanwhile. 
It  WM  a  imaH  hand,  bat  it  held  the  carved 
wooden  ring  in  a  firm  grasp,  and  though 
ahe  was  wearing  loose  soft  gloves  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  its  shape  was  firm  and 
decided.  The  same  decision  expressed 
itself  in  her  nmright  pose — she  diid  not 
moTO  or  alter  ner  podtion  in  the  most 
trifling  manner  as  she  looked  at  Mr. 
Roberts  and  waited  for  him  to  speak  again. 
Either  something  in  her  eyes  compelled 
him  to  try,  or  his  mind  was  struck  with 
an  idea  whidi  he  hoped  miffht  prove  useful 
and  gain  him  his  point,  for  he  suddenly  left 
o£f  the  contest  he  had  waged  with  a  strug- 
glinffdandelion  pUnt,  and  siid,  abruptly  : 

*' jSat  look  at  my  losses,  Miss  MaidmentI 
Ton  know  I  lost  two  heifers  only  last 
month.  Young  and  promisin',  both.  Aad 
this  yery  week  as  we  are  in,  IVe  had  to 
sell  hal(  my  1  mg  corn-rick  at  a  loss.  And 
IVe  had  a  considerable  outlay  this  n»ring 
with  extra  hands  IVe  took  on.  More 
claims  than  I  can  say,  there  is  ** 

*'  This  is  doubtless  very  reasonable,  Mr. 
Roberts,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  fact 
that  the  rent  is  the  first  and  most  important 
didm,  and  must  be  met" 

Tbe  ciuions  contrast  between  the  list 
words  themselves  and  the  womanly  voice 
that  spoke  them,  increased,  instead  of 
detracting  from,  their  insistant  emphasis. 
Mr.  R'jberts  seemed  to  feel  the  emphasis, 
for  he  said,  in  a  tone  less  aggressively 
iDJuied  and  more  accoovmodating  : 

"  Mr.  Middment  will  give  me  time  yet, 
perhaps  1" 

'<  Hd  will  give  you  until  the  end  of  this 
week,  Mr.  Roberts." 

**  The  end  of  this  week  1  It.'s  Tuesday 
now,  and  how  am  I  to  raise  that  money  in 
five  days  1 " 

''Tuat  is  your  own  aff«ir,  Mr.  Roberts. 
All  I  My  is  that  it  must  be  paid.'' 

"Sorely — another  fortnight — or  even  a 
mcmth.  Miss  MaidmentI  If  Mr.  Maid- 
ment  would  give  me  till  harvest,  now  t " 

'<My  brother  has  Mr.  Stiewart-Oarr's 
interests  to  consider,  Mr.  Roberts;  surely 
you  understand  this  I  He  cannot  extend 
the  time." 

Miss  Maidment  raised  her  head  a  little 
more.  She  had  been  facing  the  man  be- 
fore her  steadily,  all  the  time  she  spoke, 
but  there  was  a  little  added  air  of  firmness 
about  this  small  movement  which  had  an 
unconscious  efftsct  on  Mr.  Roberts's  will. 
He  gave  up  the  struggle  all  at  once,  planted 
his  spud  firmly  into  the  gravel,  and  said, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who,  because  he  is 


conquered,  ia  determined  to  lv>ok  as  if 
victory  were  his  own  : 

"  Very  well,  Miss  Maidment  Bosiness 
is  buBiness,  of  course.  You  can  tell  Mr. 
Biaidment  he  shall  have  the  money  by 
Saturday.     Though   how   I  am  to  find 

it "  he  added,  relapsing  into  his  former 

tone  quickly. 

But  Oatherlne  Maidment  took  not  the 
smallest  notice  of  the  last  words. 

"By  Saturday,"  she  said.  "You  wIU 
not  mind,  Mr.  Roberts,  giving  me  a  written 
memorandum  to  that  effect  P 

Mr.  Roberts  gaaad  at  her  for  a  moment, 
then,  feeling  confusedly  both  that  he  had 
not  arranged  things  so  weU  as  he  intended, 
and  that  rate  was  especially  hard  on  him 
in  giving  him  Miss  Maidment  to  cope  with, 
turned  with  a  gesture  he  intended  to  be 
taken  for  acquiescence,  and  said,  brusquely : 

"  Will  you  come  in  the  house  and  see 
my  wife  while  I  see  to  it,  or  stay  out  here, 
Miss  Maidment  r* 

''  Til  wait  here,  please.  I  must  get  back 
at  once/'  she  answered.  '*  Another  day  I 
shall  hope  to  come  and  see  Mrs.  Roberts." 

Mr.  R  iberts  turned,  and  went  down  the 
box-bordered  path  that  led  to  the  farm- 
house. The  summer  afternoon  sun  was 
shining  on  the  windows,  and  the  bees 
were  hard  at  work  in  the  carnations  and 
mignonette  that  srew  on  each  side  of  the 
box,  and  in  the  large  orange  lilies  which 
grew  in  a  littie  cluster  on  Oatherine  Maid- 
ment's  right  hand. 

There  was  no  sound  as  she  waited  there 
but  the  low  humming  of  the  bees,  and  the 
note  of  a  bird,  whicn  came,  softened  by 
distance,  from  a  spinney  near. 

Miss  Maidment  listened  to  it  for  'a 
minute,  and  a  little  smile  began  to  break 
over  her  face— a  smile  of  remembrance. 
It  was  the  curious,  monotonous  note  of  a 
greenfinch,  and  she  remembered  how,  as  a 
child,  she  had  always  called  it  and  thought 
of  it  as  "a  lonely  bird,**  because  its  note 
was  so  much  more  plaintive  than  any 
other.  And  the  thought  brought  back  for 
a  moment  her  childish  days  and  feelings. 

But  the  smile  faded,  and  she  gave  one 
short,  quick  sigh  as  Mr.  Roberts  came  out 
of  the  house  and  up  the  gravel  walk 
towards  her  again. 

*'  Heie  it  is,  Miss  Miidment,"  he  said,  as 
he  reached  her,  hoi  ling  out  a  sheet  of 
paper.  •'  It'll  be  all  right,  tell  Mr.  Maid- 
ment  Not  but  what  my  word's  as  good, 
if  I'd  once  given  it  However,  there's  no 
doubt  he's  right  to  be  particul^ir.  Bat  Mr. 
S'.ewazt-Carr  himself  couldn't  be  more  so. 
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Howaver,  that's  as  it  ahoall  be,  you're 
thinking/* 

Mifls  Maidment  took  the  paper,  and 
held  oat  her  huid. ! 

"Oooddaj,  Mr.  Roberts,"  she  said.  «<! 
icaiBt  be  getting  back  at  once." 

*'Good  daji  Miss  Mfiddment,"  he  an- 
swered. 

And  however  aggrieved  he  might  have 
felt  at  having  had  his  will  thwarted  by  a 
woman,  he  gave  no  oatward  sign  of  it,  Und 
opened  the  garden  gate  for  her,  if  awk- 
wardly, yet  as  ooorteoosly  as  any  gentle- 
man oonld  have  done ;  and  she  passed  oat 
of  it  into  the  white,  dasty  road. 

Catherine  Maidment  was  very  pretty. 
Thoagh  the  word  pretty  is  always  more  or 
less  inadeqaate  when  osed  to  describe  any 
personality  possessing  diaracter,  yet  the 
word  beaatifal  would  have  been  less  fitting 
still.  She  was  not  beautifaL  Women, 
in  speaking  of  her,  were  often  wont  to  call 
her  unusual,  and  perhaps  the  vague  term 

*  conveyed  the  clearest  definition  possible  of 
her.    She  was  neither  short  nor  tall ;  her 

'  figure,  however,  was  so  slight  that  she  was 
generally  spoken  of  and  thouffht  of  as  a 
small  woman.  She  was  Very  dark,  with  a 
broad,  white  forehead,-  and  clear,  deUcate 
features,  the  character  of  which  seemed  to 
be  all  aecentuated  and  defined  by  her  small, 

,  pointed  chin.  She  had  dark,  wdl-marked, 
straight  eyebrows,  and  eyes  that  were 
always  a  surprise  when  she  lifted  them; 
for,  instead  of  the  brown  or  black  eyes 
which  ought  to  have  gone  with  her  dark 
colouring,  she  had  grey  ones.    They  were 

!  large  and  wide^pened,  and  in  some  moods 
oi  hers  their  soft  grey  colour  looked  almost 
Uue;  Her  hair  was  a  curious  dark  brown, 
nearly  black,  with  lighter  shades  here  and 

;  there  of  a  reddish  colour.    It  was  very 

:  wavy  and  abundant,  and  was  not  hidden 
even  by  the  large  shady  bhick  hat  she  wore. 
She  had  glanced  at  her  wi^h  as  she  left 
the  farm-house,  and  walked  awa7  now 
very  quickly,  with  rapid,  even  steps.  She 
sighed  veiy  sharply,  once  or  twice,  and 
her  face  did  not  alter  at  all,  nor  lose  the 
firm,  decided  expression  it  had  worn  in 
Mr.  Boberts'  garden.  Saddenly  she  turned 
aside.from  the  road  towards  a  stile  which 
led  into  a  field.  She  got  over  the  stile 
quickly,  and  Was  preparing  to  cross  the 

.field  at  the  same  rapid  pace  when  a  smaJl 
stifled  sound  arrested  her  attention.    It 

•  was  the  sound  of  a  little  frightened  sob. 

iOn  the  grass  at  the  corner  of  the  stile  was 
a  little  heap,  which  reiolved  itsidf  into  a 
small  boy,  with  a  miserablei  tear^tained- 


little  face.  Catherine  Maidment'i  iiM 
changed  quickly  and  entirely  as  she  lo^ed 
at  him.  All  the  decision  and  firmnsn  left 
it,  and  it  grew  suddenly  soft,  with  i 
sympathetfe  look  of  interest. 

"What  In  the  world  is  the  mittir, 
Tommy ) "  she  said,  cheerily.  ''  Why  aies'l 
you  at  home  at  teal " 

"Me  and  another  boy's  been  plqbg 
cricket,"  said  the  small  bof,  sobbings  ^'ind 
I've  fell  off  the  stile  and  hurted  my  foot 
I  can't  get  home  and  I  can't  walk  nomon." 

Tommy's  sobs  redoubled  as  he  reacbel 
the  crisis  of  his  short  tale,  but  they  irm 
not  so  hopeless,  and  a  wonderfal  look  d 
relief  had  come  to  the  Small  face  at  tb 
sight  of  Miss  Maidment 

MCan't  walk  I"  she  sAid.  "Why,  Tomuy, 
you  little  goose,  what  have  you  dona)" 
She  knelt  down  beside  him,  and  mtj 
tenderly  touched  and  felt  the  small  swdleD 
ankle  presented  for  inspection.  Seeisg  it 
once  that  the  child  had  spramed  if,  the 
rose  again  quickly.  "  Come  along,  Tommy," 
she  said.  "  It  will  soon  be  well  agsin,  Ink 
you'd  better  not  walk  on  it  now.  Too 
hold  my  sunshade ;  I'm  going  to  csnyyos 
home."  Following  up  her  words  uriHk  i 
quick  gesture,  she  stooped  and  picked  ap 
the  small  boy,  whose  woebegone  little  bee 
now  wore  a  faint  smile  at  this  unexpeoM 
and  delightful  way  out  of  bis  trouble. 

She  miked  almost  as  quickly  with  iUi 
burden  in  her  arms  as  she  had  done  Mom, 
and  in  less  tiian  ten  minutes  Tommy  wii 
handed  to  his  mother,  who,  with  a  grmm  of 
neighbours  round  her,  cheerfiilly  forebcCDOg 
the  worst  possible  end  to  Tommy,  irai 
watching  for  him  from  a  cottage  door. 

**  LorV  Miss  Maidment,"  she  said,  sa  she 
took  him  from  Miss  MMdmenf 8  ann^, 
"you've  never  carried  him  from  the  Elms 
stile  I  He'll  have  made  your  arms  ache 
dreadful.  But  I  do  take  it  kind  of  yon 
Excuse  my  bein'  so  free  as  to  say  i^  bat 
it's  like  you  to  do  it.  There  isn't  many  tf 
would." 

Catherine  Maidment  only  smiled,  and 
with  a  promise  to  his  mother  to  come  and 
see  Tommy,  and  a  few  w(»ds  of  coaoael 
about  the  sprain,  she  said  goodnight, sod 
walked  away  up  the  village  street 

The  street  in  question  was  very  aborts 
consistbg  principally  of  scattered  cotlaffaa; 
and  Catherine  Maidment  soon  reached  ila 
limits,  and  turned  in  at  a  la^  entra&M- 
gate  on  her  left  hand.  It  was  an  impo^g 
looking  entrance  with  a  pretty  lodge  joat 
within  it^  and  beyond  were  the  spreadiBg 
trees  of  a  large  park. 
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Ifaara  wen  diildxen  plag^iiig  in  the 
prettj  garden  at  the  lodgei  Oathetine 
liaUment  modded  to  them  with  a  smile  as 
she  passed,  and  walked  still  qai(^r  on  the 
loft  forf  till  she  came  to  a  nanow  gratel 
dii?e  branching  oB  the  main  road  to  the 
right  She  tamed  down  this  and  read&ed, 
ahnoBt  directly^  a  narrow  white  hofme.  It 
waspietoresque;  arehiteetaraUy,  being  built 
m  ^e  fashion  of  two  hnndied  years  aga 
ItswbdowB  were  mnllioned,  and  its  door 
had  a  heavy  stone  door-frame.  If  all  the 
gr^  stone  front  had  been  oarefoDy  painted 
white  '  by  soma  unappreciative  tenaiit, 
dimbing  roses^  clematis,  and  ivy  had  done 
their  best  to  destroy  the  effect  of  that 
outrage  on  good  taste. 

Catherine  Maidment  opened  the  door 
sttd  went  tfarox^  a  small  neat  paisage, 
into  a  room  on  the  left  hand.  The  room 
wasodc-wainscoted;  and  famished,  thoagh 
scanty,  very  carefoUy.  Every  bit  of 
Aunitiffe^  worn  and  shabby  as  it  was,  bore 
tiie  onmistakeable  fb^rint  of  constant  care 
«Dd  good  keeping.  There  was  a  large 
arm-'chdr  in  the  window,  with  a  leathern 
coveting  very  worn,  bat  careAUlv  mended, 
;  and  a  mahogany  frame  that  snone  witti 
I  poliddn^  Oppcmte  to  this  was  a  low  wicker 
chaht  with  br^t  cushions.  Oatherine 
Maidment  put  her  hat  and  gloves  and  sun- 
shade  inio  this  last^  and  proceeded  to 
mste^tlie  tea,  which  stood  waiting  on  the 
taUe.  While  she  did  this,  she  looked 
round  tier  with  a  quick  look  ci  surprise  on 
hsr  Hc9. '  She  had  not  expe<^d  to  find 
the  dining-reem  empty,  and  scanned  every 
ccmer  for  some  Indication  of  the  reason  of 
its  emptiness.  She  covered  up  the  teapot 
wiien  she  lad  finished,  and  went  to  the 
door.  •« Maeguet)"  she  called;  <<Margaret!" 
For  answer^  another  door  at  the  end  of 
the  little  passage  openedi  and  a  woman 
ouae  oat^a  woman  with  a  curioUs  non^^ 
desolpli  o^>,  something  between  the  or- 
thodox servanfii  cap  and  an  eld  woman's. 
She  had  a  very  plab,  hard-featured  face, 
only  redeemed  by  a  pair  of  keen,  sympa- 
thetiodaik^es. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Catherine,"  she  said. 

"When  did  Mr.  Frank  go  out  1  I  sup- 
pose he  is  gone  out^  as  he  is  not  in  the 
dming-room  t" 

^'yes^.miss,  he's  oat.  .He  went  out 
about '1^  4aar#6r  ^  an  hour  since.  He  said 
he  was  going,  for a^stroll  in  the  grounds; 
he  wanted,  some  atr,  he  said." 

••  Veiry  weD,  Margaret ;  thank  you.'* 

The  woman  disappeared,  and  Catherfaie 
Maidment   went   back    into    the   room, 


shutting  the  door,  and  sat  down  in  her 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Bat  she 
did  not  attempt  to  begin  tea.  She  tamed 
herself  half  round,  so  that  she  could  see 
out  of  the  window,  which  looked  oat  oV&t 
the  park,  and  her  fkce  grew  anzious, 
thoughtfuL  and  careworn  as  she  looked. 

Saddeniy  the  door-handle  was  tumed 
with  a  jerk  that  made  her  start  and  turn 
hastily ;  It  opened  and  a  man  entered. 

<"  Hullo,  Kitr  he  said.  ^<I  wanted  a 
mouthftil  of  firesh  air,  and  I  iMdn't  think 
you'd  be  back  from  old  Roberts  yet;" 

**How  is  your  head  ?"  Catherine  asked, 
looking  up  with  the  anxious  look  on  her 
face  deepened. 

*'  Ob,  it's  all  right  now.  Come,  Kit,  let's 
have  something  to  drink."  And  with  these 
wOTds,  Frank  Maidment  threw  himself  into 
a  clmir  opposite  bis  sister ;  and  folding  his 
arms  on  the  table,  looked  across  at  her. 

Frank  and  Catherine  Maidment  were 
brother  and  sister,  and  it  was  very  diffioult    . 
to  say  whether  the  lik^ess  or  the  unlike*    I 
ness  between  them  was  the  stronger.    At 
first  sight  the  likeness  was  most  af^arent.    i 
The  general  outline  of   the  features,  of  ^ 
comrs^    bore    a    strong   natural   resem* 
iblance  to  hers,   and  Frank  Maidmenfs 
eyes  were,  like  Ms  sistor's,  grey-blue.    He 
was  dark,  like  her ;  and  his  haur,  like  hers, 
was  dark  brown. 

But  there  it  ended.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  expression  of  his  grey-Uue  ey^ 
that  was  like  hen ;  hers  were  steady,  his 
were  restless  and  moved  incessantly.  Bia 
chfai  was  square,  not  pointed ;  ids  nK>iith — 
though  like  hers,  well  eut — ^was,  unlike 
hers,  irresolute  and  wanting  in  strength.  It 
was,  however,  completely  hidden  by  a 
heavy  moustache.  He  had  a  tall,'  broad 
figure,  and  his  movements  and  pose,  allow- 
ing lot  the  difierence  in  pbyaique  between  a 
man  and  a  woman,  were  also  curiously  like 
his  sbter's. 

He  stretched  out  one  arm,  andlanQy 
took  the  teacup  she  handed  hiuL  • 

Catherine  Maidment  filled  her  own  cup 
in  sUenoe,  and  then  she  said : 

**  Mr.  Roberts  will  pay  up  on  Saturday. 
I  got  a  written  promisa" 

*'  That's  all  right  1*^  responded  her 
brother,  carelessly.  **  1  never  thought  you'd 
get  it  out  of  him«  Bat  I  never  new  ybu 
were  going." 

•'Tes,  Fiiank,  yoU  did,"  she  answered, 
gentiy,  in  a  lower  tone.  "  Why,  you  told  me   ) 
just  now  you  did  not  expect  me  back  yet*^ 

Frank  Maidment  coloured  sl^tly. 

'<0h.  Kit,  yes,  of  oourse^I  forgot;  you 
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■aid  you'd  go  at  dinner.  It'i  this  eon- 
fonnded  headache  that's  been  making  me 
such  a  fool  all  day."  He  held  oat  his  oap 
to  hii  tister  to  be  refilled.  '*  Is  the  post 
in  t "  he  said,  quiokly,  and  rather  as  if  he 
wished  to  cbange  the  subject  "  It  most  be. 
It's  half-past  six.  Ah,  yes/'  as  the  servant 
who  had  spoken  to  Catherine  Maidment 
before  tes,  came  in  with  a  packet  of  letters. 

<*Thank  you,  Margaret/'  Catherine  Maid- 
ment said,  as  the  woman  went  out  again. 
"Any  for  met"  she  added,  looking  at 
her  brother  while  he  turned  them  oyer. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  be^an  to  open 
his  own.  Catherine  relapsed  mto  silence, 
and  there  was  no  sound  in  the  room  but 
the  faint  hissing  of  the  tea-urn,  and  the 
slight  oracklbg  Frank  Maidment  made  in 
handling  his  letters.  He  flung  the  two 
first  down  unopened,  with  a  frown  and 
a  look  of  annoyance. 

"Carters'  bill  far  the  seeds  again,"  he 
said,  "  and  that  other  fellow's,  I  believe, 
too.  Tou'd  better  look  at  them,"  he 
added,  to  h!s  sister. 

She  stretohed  out  her  hand  for  them, 
took  them,  and  opened  them  silently, 
while  he  went  on  with  the  others.  He 
read  them,  and  laid  them  beside  him  one 
by  one  with  various  comments,  articulate 
and  inarticulate. 

*'  B^ynolds  wants  to  see  me  to-morrow," 
he  said  to  Cr^therine.  "  He'd  better  come 
here,  I  suppose  t " 

**  Yes ;  or  I  could  ^o  to  hfm,"  she  said, 
abstractedly,  being  still  occupied  in  study- 
ing the  two  bills.  *'Io's  those  school 
subscriptions  at  S.oneleigh,  is  it  t '' 

«  Yes,"  he  said.  "  Scewart-Carr  ! "  he 
went  on,  taking  up  the  last  letter  of  the 
pile.  ''  I  saw  his  large  fist ;  but  I  thought 
he'd  keep.  It's  sure  to  be  money.  He'e 
always  wantbg  money.  He  can't  have  it 
this  time,  though,  if  what  you  said  yester- 
day is  true.  Kit;  he  must  wait  till  some 
mora  comes  in  at  Midsummer.  It  won't 
hurt  him  to  wait,"  he  said,  musingly, 
running  his  eyes  over  the  letter.  The 
next  moment  he  threw  it  down  excitedly. 
*'  Good  gracious  1 "  he  exclaimed. 

<*  What  is  the  matter  1 "  his  sister  asked 

"Matter!  He's  comine  down  here. 
Coming  down  here  to  stay  I " 

'*Mr.  Stewart-Carr  is  coming  to  live 
here  for  good  f " 

"I  don't  know.  He  says:  *Take  up 
my  residence  in  my  house  for  a  time.'  I 
suppose  that  means  jast  what  he  likes  to 


make  it  B  it,  who  would  have  tiionght  of 
hia  coming  here  t  I  couldn't  have  imagfoed 
anything  less  likely  if  I'd  had  a  b.t  on  it! ' 

"  When  t " 

"  On  the  seventeenth.  Yes,  and  he^i  got 
a  lot  of  people,  he  says,  coming  on  the 
eighteenth  into  the  bargain.  That  menu 
plenty  of  work  to  be  got  through  fint, 
somehow.  He  wants  all  the  neesMty 
orders  given,  and  everything  seen  ta  He'i 
not  been  here  for  more  than  three  jmt. 
Wasn't  it  before  you  came.  Kit  t " 

"  Yos.    Just  before  I  came." 

''  What  on  earth  has  induced  him  to  eome 
now  t  He  must  be  going  to  be  married,  or 
something.  He's  the  vwy  last  sort  of  Din 
to  settle  down  till  he  was  obliged." 

Frank  Maidment  got  up  and  begin  to 
gather  up  his  letters.  '*  I'll  go  and  tdl 
them  up  at  the  Castle,  I  think,"  he  nid; 
*'  Mavors  and  Shepherd  and  the  rest" 

Cdtherine,  who  had  riien  too,  laid  kr 
hand  on  her  brother's  ann.  "  Don't  miod 
about  them  to-night,"  iha  said.  "ItHbe 
quite  time  enough  if  you  let  them  know  to- 
morrow. S&ay  here,  and,  when  tea's  eleaicd 
away,  we  can  go  through  the  thiDgi  tb( 
must  be  seen  to,  and  1 11  make  a  list — ' 

•*AU  that'll  do  to-morrow,  CatheriDe, 
perfectly.  I  ahall  walk  up  to  the  hoosei 
I—my  head  isn't — I  should  like  the  ton 
in  the  air."  He  took  her  hand  from  hii  im 
qmckly  but  not  ^ngril  y,  and  turned  to  gooot 
of  the  room.  '*  Who  would  have  thought 
itt"  he  said  asain,  as  he  shut  the  dooi; 

Catherine  Maidment  rang  for  the  tetto 
be  cleared  away.  When  this  was  done, 
she  went  to  a  large  cupboard  in  the  waioi- 
cot,  and  took  down  two  large  busineoi-lika 
looking  books,  filled  with  blue  ruled  piper, 
and  containing  entries  that  were  nearly  all 
in  her  own  dear  handwritbg.  8!ie  Ud 
them  on  the  table,  and,  seatbg  faeneil 
before  them,  opei^od  one  of  them,  sod 
began  to  make  notes  from  it  on  a  ibeet 
of  paper.  She  worked  for  an  hoar  witli 
intent  energy.  Tcien  she  closed  it  again; 
but,  instead  of  opening  tbe  other,  liid  her 
hands  on  it,  and  her  face  down  on  then, 
with  a  heavy  sigh 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

It  was  a  lovely  sammer  moiciog^  with  a 
soft  haze  rcBiiiig  over  everythiogi  and 
enbancmg  the  beauty  which  seemed  to  lie 
behind  it 

On  one  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Thames  stood  a  little  inn,  with  an  extemid 
air  of  having  established  itself  in  its  pre- 
sent position  more  for  the  sake  of  quiet 
than  with  a  view  to  custom,  so  lonely  and 
sylvan  were  its  surroundings^  and  here, 
tilurough  the  haze,  the  sun  was  shining 
gloriously.  It  shone  upon  the  green 
woods  and  gently  rising  hills  between 
which  the  little  thatched  house  nestled; 
it  dione  on  the  quaint  casement  windows 
and  on  the  roses  and  honeysuckle  climb- 
ing round  them;  it  shone  on  the  fresh 
^een  grass  which  sloped  down  to  the 
river ;  and  it  shone  on  the  sparkling  water, 
moving  softly  along,  blue  and  beautiful  with 
the  reflection  of  the  unclouded  sky  above. 

A  hundred  yards  or  more  below  the 
garden,  fragrant  with  its  stocks  and 
mignonette,  the  river  was  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  and  on  the  bridge,  with  his  arms 
resting  on  the  low  stone  parapet,  gazing 
straight  before  him,  far  beyond  the  point 
where  the  river  took  a  sudden  turn,  stood 
John  TyrrelL 

He  was  quite  alone  in  the  morning  still- 
ness, and  he  had  been  standing  alone  since 
six  o'clock — nearly  an  hour  ago.  He  wak 
as  unconscious  of  the  passing  of  time  as 
he  was  of  the  gradually  increasing  beauty 


about  him — ^as  he  was  of  everything  but 
the  thoughts  which  had  kept  him  now  for 
the  third  night  almost  without  sleep. 
"  You  have  made  a  mistake  1 " 
Had  the  words  been  really  spoken  to 
him,  he  was  wondering  heavily  now  as 
he  stared  at  the  bright  blue  waters,  or 
had  they  come  from  his  own  inner  con- 
sciousness 1  They  were  part  of  his  life 
now ;  he  seemed  to  have  lived  with  them 
for  longer  than  he  could  remember. 
Selma  had  said  them  to  him,  had  she  not  1 
'*  *  You  have  made  a  mistake,  Mr.  Tyrrell ! '" 
No,  be  had  said  them  to  himself.  <'  You 
have  made  a  mistake,  John  Tyrrell;  a 

mistake  1    It  is  all " 

<'HuUo,  Tyrrell!  Breakfast)" 
The  quiet  of  the  morning  was  broken 
by  a  cheery  man's  voice.  Two  men  had 
come  to  the  porch  of  the  little  Inn,  and 
the  elder  of  the  two  had  shouted  his 
announcement  to  Tyrrell  in  jolly,  sten- 
torian tones.  Tyrrell  took  his  arms 
mechanically  from  the  parapet.  "  Coming," 
he  said,  and,  as  he  moved,  the  second  man, 
a  tall,  sunburnt  young  fellow,  said  in  a 
low  voice  to  his  companion : 

'<He  looks  most  awfully  iU,  Roberts. 
How  rummy  his  voice  is  1  What  made  him 
come  1  I  shouldn't  have  thought  this  kind 
of  thing  was  much  in  his  line." 

^'  I  met  him  yesterday  in  Bond  Street," 
returned  the  other.  "  He  looked  so  ghastly 
that  I  thought  it  would  do  him  good,  and 
I  told  him  he  could  moon  about  and  do 
just  as  he  liked.  I  believe  he  said  *  Yes' 
because  he  didn't  care  enough  to  say  '  No.' 
He's  a  good  sort  at  the  bottom.  He  pulled 
me  out  of  a  bad  hole  once  upon  a  time, 
young  fellow,  before  he  was  such  a  swell 
Well,  old  man,"  he  went  on,  raising  his 
voice,  as  Tyrrell  came  up  to  them,  <<  neat 
thing  in  mornings,  isn't  it  1 " 
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*' Lovely,"  lesponded  TjtkSL  He  waa 
strangely  haggard,  and  hia  eyes  had  a 
carious,  set  expression  as  if,  as  Diek 
Olayton  said  wonderingly  to  himself,  he 
were  listening  to  something.  Bat  his 
manner,  if  it  was  a  shade  mechanical,  was 
easy  and  ooarteoas. 

•^  won't  say  breakfast  is  waitingi" 
said  Ifiles  Roberts,*  with  a  cheery  laagh. 
"The  oilier  fellows  are  at  itl  Bat  oar 
breakfast  is  waiting.  I  brought  this 
fellow  oat  with  me  to  look  yoa  ap  that 
we  might  have  a  look  in  eventaally." 

To  this  reference  to  his  appetite,  a  stand- 
ing joke  with  the  'party,  Dick  Olayton  re- 
C*  ed  with  a  playfal  punch,  and  more  or 
s  fell  into  the  room  where  breakfast  was 
going  on. 

There  were  some  half-dozen  men  there. 
— ^it  bdng  a  joint-stock  affair  in  which 
Tyrrell  was  the  suest  of  JOIes  Roberts,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Tyrreffs  early  manhood,, 
and  of  whom  he  never  lost  eight,  thoagh 
they  met  seldom  enough.  They  were  all 
more  or  less  well  known  in  Uteraiy  or 
artiiMc  lines,  and  they  belonged  to  a  set 
with  which  Tyrrell  had  never  quite  lost 
touch,  though  it  was  remote  enough  from 
the  fashionaMe  cliques  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  centres.  The  breakfast  was  jovial 
and  noisy}  if  Tyrrell's  words  were  few; 
bat  it  was  natural,  the  other  men  thought^ 
that  he  should  not  be  familiar  with  the 
jokes  and  allusions  current  in  a  party 
who  had  spent  six  weeks  off  and  on  in 
^chaffine  "  one  another.  Such  a  **  swell " 
as  Tyrrdl  was  felt  by  some  of  them  to  be 
rather  an  incongruous  element  in  the 
party,  and  Miles  Roberts  had  been  a  good 
deid  reviled  for  the  eccentric  impulse  of 
oU  friendliness  which  had  moved  him  to 
introduce  the  said  "  swell"  '*  He  looked 
so  awfully  plaved  out,  poor  beggar," 
Roberts  had  explained  apologetically^  and 
thoueh  his  words  had  been  received,  with 
derinon,  the  other  men,  having  expressed 
themselves  freely  beforehand,  were  cor- 
diality itself  to  Tyrrell  when  he  ap- 
peared in  person,  and  it  was  with  a  genial 
deidre  to  dispel  his  ignorance  that  Dick 
Olayton  called  out  to  him  when  breakfast 
was  nearly  over : 

"Don't  be  deluded  by  that  fellow,  Mr. 

TyrrelL    The  truth  is "     And  there 

Tyrrell's  attention  wandered  from  the 
hilarious  young  voice  —  wandered  com- 
pletely and  uncontrollably  from  the  easy, 
ndsy  party. 

"  •  I  can  never  be  your  wife,  Mr.  Tyrrell  I 
Never  1  never  !  never  I ' " 


He  had  lost  her  utterly,  jost  at  the 
moment  when  he  understood  her  worth  1 
He  had  lost  her  for  ever  1  Nothing— no 
years,  no  effort,  no  repentance — coold  hs^ 
him!  There  was  that  between  tham 
which  could  never  be  bridged,  which  ihe 
could  never  forget.  And  she  might  haT« 
married  him,  he  told  himself  calmly— <h6 
had  pitied  him,  and  she  had  once  rejected 
him.  She  might  have  married  hun  H  it 
had  not  been  for — ^that. 

The  laughter  and  talk  about  him  seemed 
to  have  wnhdrawn  to  a  great  distance,  and 
to  make  a  mocking  background  to  Us  bur 
thoughts.  He  was  not  -conscious  that  b 
answered  Dick  Olayton,  mechanicilly  isd 
at  random,  though  not  perceptibly  lo;  he 
was  not  conscious  that  he  rose  with  the  other 
men  from  the  table,  and  stood  about  wift 
them  on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  honae; 
he  was  not  conscious  of  wandering  ainf 
from  them  preienttr  ftlong  the  bank  of  tk 
river. 

The  other  men  smoked  their  pipes  and 
cigars  and  chatted  among  themselTeii  and 
they  hardly  noticed  hia  departore  ontO 
Miles  Roberts  said,  looking  roond  can- 
lessly: 

'*  Any  one  see  where  Tyrrell  went  off 
to  t    Hell  turn  up  for  lunch,  I  suppoea" 

He  was  out  of  sight  by  that  tbe^ 
walkins  slowly  with  heavy,  regular  nor^ 
ments  uke  a  man  who  is  hardly  eomirim 
of  bodily  motion  In  the  active  workfagof 
his  ndnd.  Everything  was  quite  dear  to 
him,  there  was  nothing  left  for  hha 
to  think  out;  but  never  for  a  single  inataot 
were  the  truths  which  had  become  lO 
distinct  otherwise  than  present  to  him. 

Over  and  over  again  with  a  heavy,  mono- 
tonous recapitulation,  he  went  throngh  th» 
story  of  his  life  as  he  read  it  now  h 
the  light  with  which  Selma's  pmiooafei 
words  had  flooded  it  He  saw  himself  tf 
he  had  been  at  five-and-twenty,  with  aO 
his 'life  before  him,  in  the  first  j^ 
of'  success;  full  of  artistic  enthoiUBB, 
ambitious;  with  good  pripciples,  hi(^ 
faiths  and  Impulses.  He  saw  himiell  a 
Uttie  later  with  easy  success  following  ea? 
success,  popular  and  admired,  with  a  alight 
dulness  over  his  artistic  ideal,  a  alight 
slackening  of  his  artistic  effort  He  aaw 
himself  a  society  lion,  appraising  the 
adulation  he  received  at  its  tme  worthi 
despising  his  admirers,  despising  the  whole 
system  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  hot 
i^xung  the  power  and  prosperity  it  brought 
him.  He  saw  his  artistic  f  aitiis  and  tim 
dead  witidn   him,  slain   by   tiie  Utter 
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eynidna  of  the  artist  who  had  sold  him- 
idf  to  society;  slain  so  completely  that 
only  now  and  tiien  did  he  remember  that 
ha  had  eyer  belieyed  in  that  of  which  he 
now  saw  only  the  bnrlesqae  and  travesty 
— art  not  as  a  means  to  a  material  end,  bnt 
with  a  living  sonL  He  had  spent  his  life 
for  a  delodon  and  a  lie,  he  had  wasted  his 
power^  wasted  his  strwigih  and  his  man- 
hood, and  all  that  he  had  valued  was — 
nothiog! 

"'Ton  have  made  a  mistake,  Mr. 
Tyrrell!'" 

He  stood  still  as  nnconscioosly  as  he 
had  moved  forward,  and  he  saw,  not  the 
fyir  snnimer  landscape  before  him,  but  a 
beautifol  white  face  with  dark  flashing 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  look  into  his  across 
Ml  impassable  barrier  of  shame  and  wrong. 
More  than  once  dnring  the  two  days  that 
had  passed  since  his  interview  with  Selma 
he  had  had  the  same  sensation — ^as  though 
that  viiionaxy  face  were  burning  into  his 
brain  and  shutting  out  everything  tangible 
and  real.  It  passed  again,  and  he  resumed 
his  mechanical  walk  and  his  mono- 
tonous thoughts. 

He  had  lost  her  1  He  had  read  her  by 
his  own  false,  clouded  lights;  he  had 
dragged  her  down  to  his  own  level,  had 
schemed,  and  planned,  and  waited,  and 
in  the  very  intricacy  of  his  calculations 
had  defeated  his  own  ends.  If  he  had 
be^  capable  of  understanding  a  nature 
so  much  higher  than  his  own,  if  he  had 
been  capable  of  bving  her  four  years  ago 
as  he  loved  her  now,  it  might  have  been ! 
She  might  have  guided  him  by  the  light 
ihi^  was  in  her  to  some  redemption  of  his 
past 

"'Never!  never!  never!'" 

He  ground  his  teeth  fiercely  together, 
and  htt  breath  came  short  and  quick. 
Never!  He  had  put  himself  beyond  the 
pale.  She  might  fiurj^ve  hkn,  she  mi^t 
pity  him,  she  mfght  come  in  time  to  thmk 
of  him  tenderly  as  of  her  oldest  friend 
whom  die  bisd,  once  respected,  but  she 
would  never  let  him  take  her  in  his  arms, 
she  would  hardly  let  him  touch  her  hand 
ever  again.  He  knew  it  1  The  light  liad 
been  long  in  coming  to  Tyrrell,  but  it  was 
relentiess  in  its  brightness  now  that  it  had 
coma  He  realised  that  there  is  one  thing 
that  such  a  woman  as  Selma  never  forgets, 
never  condones,  and  he  knew  that  mete 
was  no  hope  for  him.  A  dark,  insolent 
woman's  face  rose  before  his  eyes,  and  he 
ground  his  teeth  afresh  with  impotent 
self-contempt   and    fury,    and   then   the 


beautiful  white  face  was  there  again  with 
the  horror-fiUed,  shamed  eyes,  and  he 
reeled  for  a  moment  heavily  against  a  tree. 

It  passed  agahi  suddenly  as  a  boat  came 
swiftly  down  the  river,  the  quick  rhythmic 
dip  of  the  oars,  the  laughter  and  talk  of 
the  men  in  it — USles  Roberts,  and  two 
more — breaking  the  stillness. 

•'Come  aboard,  Tyrrell,"  called  out 
Roberts,  as  the  rowers  rested  on  their  oars 
and  backed  gentiy,  as  the  tide  would 
have  drifted  them  on ;  "there's  a  splendid 
stream  on,  and  it's  lunch -time.  Come 
on!" 

"Thanks,"  answered  Tyrrea  "Bring 
her  in  a  little  more."  He  swung  himself 
off  the  bank  into  the  boat,  saying,  as  the 
oars  flashed  in  the  sunlight  again,  ''Have 
you  been  fart" 

He  took  his  share  in  the  talk  that 
followed,  entering  easQy  and  naturally  into 
all  that  passed,  and  though  Miles  Roberts 
though:b  once  or  twice  that  his  eyes  looked 
"odd,"  their  expression  told  him  nothing. 
He  did  not  dream — ^not  one  of  the  men 
who  laughed  and  talked  to  Tyrrell  during 
lunch  imagined— that  his  interest  and 
amusement  were  the  surface  of  depths 
of  incessantiy  moving,  hopeless  thought, 
that  he  moved  and  ti&ed  through  it,  as  It 
were,  with  the  mechanical  action  of  habit. 

"  Who  is  going  to  do  what  this  after- 
noon t"  enqidred  Dick  Clayton,  as  ti^ey 
rose  from  lunch.  "I  am  going  to  lie  on 
my  back  in  a  punt  under  the  bsAk." 

"I  will  come  and  help  you,  Dick !"  said 
Miles  Roberts.  "Lazy  young  beggar! 
Tyrrell,  will  a  punt  be  about  your  form  t 
It's  very  hot!" 

Tyrrell  was  standing  lookine  absently  at 
the  ground.  He  had  dropped  out  of  the 
conversation  during  the  last  few  moments, 
and  his  consciousness  had  drifted  away. 
He  started  as  Miles  Roberta  turned  to  him, 
and  said,  Ughtiy : 

"It  is  hot,  but  I  think  TU  go  for  a 
row." 

Twenty  minutes  mora  passed  during 
which  he  heard  and  answered  words  and 
jests  with  the  same  curious  double  con- 
sciousness, and  then  he  found  himself  seated 
alone  in  a  boat,  being  cast  off  by  Dick 
Clayton,  under  the  superintendence  of  Miles 
Roberts. 

"  Youll  find  us  under  the  trees  higher 
up  when  you  come  down,"  called  MOes 
Roberts  a^  him.  "  We  moor  opposite 
the  weir,  that  Dick  may  be  lulled  to 
sleep." 

They  stood  a  moment  watching  as  he 
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got  the  boat  ont  of  the  Btream^he  was 
going  np  the  riv^er — with  a  few  Btrong, 
easj  BtrokeB,  and  then  Dick  Clayton  ex- 
claimed, with  a  whiBtle,  *' Great  Scott  1 
he'll  be  hot.    How  he's  going  it ! " 

Tyrrell  had  bent  to  Us  bcoUb  Buddenly, 
and  he  was  rowing  with  all  the  strength  and 
science  of  which  he  was  a  master.  The 
boat  shot  on  and  on,  and  he  rowed  always 
harder  and  harder,  as  though  some  mental 
relief  were  to  be  hoped  from  the  intense 
physical  exertion,  until  every  nerve  and 
muscle  were  strained  to  the  ntmo&t,  and  he 
was  rowing  desperately.  Mile  after  mOe 
flew  by — one,  two,  three — and  then  as 
suddenly  as  he  had  begun,  he  stopped. 

It  was  useless  1  Not  for  a  single  instant 
had  his  mental  consciousness  been  lessened; 
and  now  that  beautiful  white  face  was 
before  him  again,  and  he  held  the  sculls 
suspended  over  the  water,  and  sat  gazing 
into  tiie  dark  eyes.  The  boat  drifted  slowly 
into  the  stream,  was  turned  gradually,  and 
began  to  float  gently  down  the  river,  and 
stm  the  eyes  held  him,  and  he  sat  there 
motionless.  Then  the  face  faded,  he  un- 
shipped the  sculls  mechanically,  and  let  the 
boat  drift  with  the  current  as  he  sat  with 
idle  hands,  gaztng<  before  him  with  un- 
seeing, hopeless  eyes.  What  was  the  use 
of  fighting  or  struggling)  There  was  not 
a  chance  for  him  anywhere.  His  life  lay 
all  behind  him,  wasted.  The  future — 
there  was  no  future  in  his  thoughts, 
nothing  but  vain  regret  1  The  boat  slipped 
softly  down  the  stream,  the  green  banks 
glided  by,  the  river  murmured  gently,  and 
he  was  quite  unconscious  of  any  o!  these 
things— of  anydung  but  the  dreariness  of, 
utter  hopelessness.  Presently  a  boat  passed 
him,  and  he  met  another  coming  up ;  but  he 
never  heard  -the  energetic  adjurations 
showered  on  him.  Two  hours  passed,  and 
his  position  was  unchanged.  His  very 
thoughts  were  stationary.  There  was  no 
hope  for  him — he  had  no  other  conscious- 
ness than  that. 

"  You  have  made  a  mistake,  a  mistake, 
mistake!" 

The  river  had  been  singing  the  words  in 
a  soft,  monotonous  chant.  What  made  it 
suddenly  rise  and  shout  them  with  a  con- 
fused rush  of  sound)  The  boat  had  been 
moving  smoothly  to  the  monotonous  chant 
Why  did  she  suddenly  stop  and  shiver) 
Why) 

He  lifted  his  head  suddenly.  Straight 
ahead  of  him,  leapug  and  dancing  in 
tumultuous  confusion  in  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine, were  the  waters  of  the  weir  above 


the  bridge  on  which  he  had  stood  tliat 
morning.  The  boat  was  already  caught  m 
the  current,  and  he  was  drifting  swifttj 
and  more  swiftly  with  every  instant  to  his 
death.  With  a  desperate  impulse — ^the 
impulse  to  cline  to  life  which  is  in^  every 
man — he  se^zad  the  sculls  and  tried  to 
stem  the  stream.  It  was  useless,  and  he 
saw  it  instantlv.  The  scull  snapped  like  a 
tivig  in  his  hand,  and  then  he  smiled. 

*' '  You  have  made  a  mistake,  Mr.  TyrrelL 
You  have  made  a  mistake.'  ** 

The  words  were  in  his  ears  loader  than 
the  roar  of  the  weir  waters,  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  with  a  terrible  rusL 
He  heard  a  wild  shout  from  under  the 
opposite  bank,  and  with  the  swift  percep- 
tion of  such  a  moment  he  knew  that  it  was 
Miles  Koberts. 

"  Hold  to  the  post,  man  I  For  He  even's 
Eake,  hold  to  the  post ! " 

The  voices  seemed  to  come  from  a  br- 
o£f  world,  and  he  smiled  again  as  he  heard 
them.  The  danger-post  flashed  past  him, 
the  roar  of  the  waters  rose  suddenly 
around  him,  and  he  saw  nothing  but  a 
beautiful  white  face,  heard  nothing  but  a 
woman's  voice : 

'<  A  mistake,  a  mistake  1 " 

But  the  waters  of  death  had  closed  over 
John  Tyrrell,  and  all  his  mistakes  were 
ended  I 

CHAPTER    XXVIL 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  that 
summer  and  throughout  the  early  part  of 
the  autumn  that  followed  it  S^mm  was 
very  ill,  not  dangerously  ill  after  the  firrt, 
but  seeming  to  regain  little  strength  and 
to  care  to  regain  it  less.  The  newa  of 
Tyrrell's  death  told  to  her  gently  by  Helen, 
who  was  very  anxious  about  her  even  thei^ 
seemed  to  break  her  down  utterly,  and  she 
grieved  for  him  with  a  grief  that  could 
find  few  words,  and  expressed  itself  on^ 
in  the  slow,  heavily-dropping  tears  wfaidn 
stole  down  her  thin  white  cheeks  so  con- 
stantly as  she  lay  stOl  hour  after  hour 
with  weary,  hopeless  eyes^ — ^tears  which 
fell  for  her  dead  trust  in  her  friend  and 
for  the  pitiful  story  of  his  life  as  ahe  saw 
it  now. 

Five  years  had  passed  since  then,  and  ft 
was  a  bright  afternoon  early  in  November. 
Helen's  drawing-room  Ipoked  very  dainty 
and  pretty — not  the  less  dainty  for  the 
fact  that  little  Helen,  growing  quite  a 
''  large  girl "  now,  as  she  said  of  herself, 
and   two  small  brothers,  were  quite  as 
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happy  there  as  in  their  nnriery.  Helen 
was  ntting  near  the  fire,  talking  to  a  lady, 
and  nearer  the  window,  talking  to  Mra 
Comiah  and  Hnmphreyi  with  little  Helen 
sittiog  on  her  knee,  was  Selma^ 

She  had  been  a  beautiful  girl,  and  she 
was  now  a  most  beantifol  woman.  Her 
features,  always  graye  and  quiet  now, 
except  when  she  was  acting,  were  a  little 
worn  and  thin,  as  though  with  past 
sufiering  or  deep  thought — perhaps  with 
both. 

The  large,  dark  eyes  looked  larger  and 
lovelier  than  ever  from  the  slight  hollowing 
of  tlie  setting  and  the  faint  shadows  about 
them,  and  their  expression  was  quiet  and 
steady.  There  were  lines  about  the  mouth, 
and  its  eirlish  curves  were  ^one  for  ever ; 
but  the  lovely  lips  had  acquired  a  dignity 
and  sweetness  which  they  had  never  worn 
in  her  youth,  and  as  they  smiled  down  at 
the  child  on  her  knee,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  a  little  hand  stole  softly  up  to  stroke 
her  cheek.  No  child  ever  turned  away 
from  Selma  now. 

'*  Nothing  could  please  me  more  than  to 
hear  that^"  ahe  was  saybg,  quietly,  and  to 
her  voice  as  to  her  face  time  had  brought 
only  maturity  of  beauty. 

"I'm  not  given  to  crying,  my  dear," 
responded  ]^&s.  Cornish,  energetically. 
"I'm  too  old  to  cry  about  nothing ;  but  I 
couldn't  get  over  it  at  alL  My  dear,  you 
are  wonderful — ^it's  late  in  the  day  to  tell 
you  that,  I  know;  everybody  knows  all 
about  you.  But  I  never  realised  it  myself 
before." 

Mr&  Gomish  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  the 
other  lady  who  had  come  with  her  to  call 
on  Helen  followed  her  example. 

'*  There  is  nothing  left  for  any  one  to 
say  about  ]\Uss  Malet,"  she  said,  turning  to 
Selma  with  a  smile.  ''We  owe  her  a 
great  deal.  May  I  thank  you,  at  least,  for 
your  performance  the  other  night ) " 

*'  Thank  you,"  said  Selma,  courteously, 
with  the  same  grave  smile. 

Mrs.  Cornish  took  her  into  her  arms, 
with  a  curious  touch  of  respect  mingled 
with  her  cordiality;  and  then  the  two 
ladies  took  leave,  and  departed  with  Helen 
to  visit  the  nursery. 

''You  have  made  a  conquest,  Selma," 
said  Humphrey,  smiling,  as  the  door  closed 
upon  them.    * 

"Auntie)"  said  Selma,  crossing  to  the 
firq>Iaee  as  she  spoke.  "  I  am  very  pleased. 
Humphrey,  don't  you  think  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  criticism  like  that)  I  feel  as 
though  one's  work  must  ring  true  to  touch 


any  one  like  auntie.    She  never  reasons  as 
to  how  a  thing  is  done." 

She  was  looking  tfioughtfnlly  into  the 
fire  as  she  spoke,  and  Humphrey  watched 
her  for  a  moment  before  he  answered  her. 
He  had  watched  her  a  great  deal  during 
the  past  five  years,  and  all  he  knew  now 
was  that  there  were  depths  in  her  of  which 
he  had  known  nothing  when  he  thought 
that  her  artist  life  was  over,  and  that  she 
might  marry  John  Tyrrell  for  his  money 
and  position ;  depths  that  he  should  never 
quite  fathom ;  strength,  and  nobility,  and 
constancy  that  he  could  only  guess  at.  She 
was  such  an  artist  now  as  he  had  known 
long  aso  that  she  might  be.  She  had 
devoted  herself  to  her  work  with  a  curious, 
steady,  unexpressed  reverence  for  it 
which  differed  strangely  from  her  old 
enthusiasm;  her  genius  had  developed 
with  every  year;  and  every  year  there 
strengthened  about  her  a  certain  atmo- 
sphere, as  of  a  woman  whose  every  thought 
and  aspiration  centres  round  an  ideal 
which  has,  she  knows,  no  realisation  on 
earth ;  who  looks  through,  and  beyond,  the 
art  to  which  her  life  is  gi^en,  to  the  perfect 
beauty  and  completeness  of  which  all 
human  art  is  as  the  faintest  shadowing  forth. 

Her  quiet  life  was  verv  full,  as  the  life  of 
such  an  artist  cannot  fall  to  be — she  stood 
at  the  head  of  her  profession  with  an 
artistic  position  which  was  unassailable — 
but  Humphrey  wondered  often,  as  he  looked 
at  her  face  in  repose,  whether  she  was 
happy.  He  knew  that  a  certain  amount  of 
unsatisfied  longing  was  inevitable  to  the 
artist  nature  in  her.  But  was  she  as  happy 
as  she  might  have  been )  Was  she  hapOT 
as  a  woman )  He  had  known  the  truui 
about  her  heart  that  day,  long  ago,  In  the 
studio,  when  Mervyn  and  Soger  were 
there  together ;  he  had  known  then  tliat 
she  lo^ed  Boger  still ;  but  he  was  conscious 
of  having  been  entirely  mistaken  in  his 
after  jadgement  of  her.  Now  he  was 
conscious  of  a  certain  vague  pity  and  sym- 
pathy as  he  looked  at  her  or  talked  to  her. 
Was  she  content)  he  wondered  often. 
He  was  wondering  now  rather  sadly  as  he 
answered : 

"I  quite  agree  with  you.  Intellectual 
criticism  is  fascinating,  but  it  is  not  an 
infallible  test."  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  said  gently,  almost  in  spite  of  himself : 
"Your  work  stands  both  tests,  Selma — 
mtellectual  and  emotional.  You  should  be 
satisfied." 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  him  with  a  slight 
smile. 
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"  Satisfied  with  my  work,  Humphrey  t " 

"  Hardly  that,"  he  responded,  answering 
her  smile.  "I  don't  wish  you  stagnation ! 
Satisfied  with  life  1" 

She  did  not  answer  him  at  once.  He 
thought  she  sighed,  bnt  the  sound  was 
very  low.  She  had  not  raised  her  head, 
and  was  standing  in  the  same  quiet^  graceful 
attitude,  looking  steadily  into  the  fire, 
when  there  was  a  sudden  sound  of  voices 
in  the  hall.  Humphrey,  turning  quickly, 
did  not  see  that  Selma  turned  a  little 
paler;  and  the  next  moment  he  had 
crossed  the  room,  opened  the  door,  and 
was  shaking  his  brother  Eoger  by  both 
hands. 

<'OId  boyl"  he  exclaimed.  "When 
did  you  get  back  1" 

"Only  last  night,"  exclaimed  Helen, 
who  was  following — as  Boger  returned  the 
clasp  of  his  brother's  hands  with  a  hearty, 
"How  are  you,  old  f eUow ?"—" Isn't  it 
nice  of  him  to  come  to  us  to-day)  And 
how  is  Mervyn?  Tell  us  all  about  her," 
she  added,  delightedly,  while  Boger  shook 
hands  with  Sdma,  who  had  come  quietly 
forward  to  meet  him. 

Boger  and  Mervyn  had  been  abroad  for 
more  than  a  year.  Mervyn  had  never 
seemed  to  get  over  the  loss  of  her  baby, 
and  year  after  year  had  left  her  more 
fragile  and  delicate,  until  at  last — eighteen 
months  before — the  death  of  her  father 
had  given  her  a  shock  which  led  to  a  long 
illness.  Her  father  had  left  her  money, 
and  when  she  was  advised  to  live  abroad 
for  a  year  at  least,  Boger  was  able  to 
arrange  his  business  affairs  and  take  her 
away.  For  many  months  there  had  been 
little  hope  of  his  ever  bringing  her  back 
again,  and  his  few  short  letters  home  had 
been  almost  heart-broken.  Then  there  had 
come  a  change;  she  had  begun  to  gain  a 
little  strengUi.  And  now  she  had  come 
home  again,  as  Boger  assured  Helen 
with  exiu>erant  happiness,  "The  strongest 
little  woman  in  London." 

"She  would  have  come  with  me  this 
afternoon,"  he  said,  "but  there's  some 
bother  with  the  servants.  Oome  back 
with  me,  Helen,  and  see  her.  She'll  be  so 
awfnUy  pleased.  I  want  to  show  her  off 
to  yon.    Ton  won't  know  her." 

Boger  himself  was  altered  almost  ^ 
much  as  Mervyn  could  be.  He  was  mudi 
bronzed,  and  his  face  was  firmer  and 
stronger  for  the  five  years  of  anxiety  about 
his  little  wifa  There  were  lines  in  it, 
and  a  touch  of  grey  in  the  hair  about  his 
temples  which  aged  him  and  at  the  same 


time  improved  him  greatly,  with  the  touch 
of  dignity  and  maturer,  m(»e  thoug^itftil, 
manhood  they  brought  him.  His  Use 
eyes  were  radiant  with  an  almost  tri- 
umphant happiness  now,  however,  as  Iib 
turned  them  upon  Helen, and  she  answoed: 

"I'll  come  with  pleasure,  Boger.  I'm 
longing  to  see  her.    Oh,  I'm  so  glad  1 " 

«When  did  you  cross  t"  asked  Hum- 
phrey. 

"By  the  midday  boat,  yesterday," 
answered  Boger.  "Mervyn  luttes  night 
journeys."  ' 

"You  had  a  lovely  day,"  commented 
Selma,  quietly.  And  then  a  servant  osme 
and  spoke  to  Humphrey. 

"  A  lady  in  the  studio,  sir,  to  see  yon 
about  a  picture." 

"  Very  weU,"  he  responded.  "  What  t 
nuisance,  Boger  I  She  may  keep  me  helf 
an  hour.    You're  not  off  in  a  hurry!" 

"I  am,  worse  luck!"  returned  Bogir, 
ruefully.     "  We  must  say  good-bye^  <fld 


They  stood  a  moment  arranging  afdton 
meeting  that  should  not  be  intemipted  by 
commissions,  and  tiien,  after  another  tie* 
mendous  handshake,  Humphrey  depsite4, 
and  Boger  said  to  Helen : 

"Isitagoodthing?" 

"It's  splendid!"  said  Helen,  prondly. 
"He doesn't  often  take  commissions/  he 
says  they  are  a  tie ;  but  he  couldnt  tefoae 
this." 

She  told  him  all  about  it ;  and  iihfly 
talked  for  a  little  whOe  ot  Humpkey  i&d 
his  success,  coming  back  again  to  Mervyn 
and  theb  travels,  until  Boger  sud,  finilly: 

"  If  you  really  will  come  back  with  mt, 
Helen,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  o£  She 
will  be  expecting  me." 

Helen  rose  at  once.  "I'll  go  and  get 
ready,"  she  said.  "  Sehna,  dear,  tell  m 
the  time,  if  you  can  see  the  clock  f "  and 
as  Selma  answered  her  she  left  the  room. 

Tbet%  was  a  moment's  dlenoe  as  ahe 
shut  the  door — a  silenoe  which  was  brohn 
by  Selma. 

"  Did  you  come  straight  through  9  It 
is  a  long  journey,"  she  said. 

"  We  spent  twenty-four  houri  fai  PirhC' 
he  answered.  "  Mervyn  is  very  fond  ef  fti 
and  she  shopped  furiously  all  day.^^ 

He  was  looking  at  the  qmel^  gnoM 
figure  opposite  him  as  he  spoke,  thinkiDg 
how  beautiful  she  was,  and  how  grMtly 
she  had  altered.  It  was  a  long  time  m» 
he  had  felt  as  though  the  Sehna  of  Ae 
day  and  the  Selma  of  old  wm  really  one 
and  the  same,  and  now  the  tttne  that  had 
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elapBad  sinoe  he  had  seen  her  seemed  to 
nuuro  him  realise  the  di£ference  more 
distmctly  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
He  could  not  feel  as  thoneh  this  grave, 
sweet  woman  was  the  girl  be  had  loved 
and  lost.  That  girl  had  been  the  ideal  of 
his  youth,  this  woman  was  something  far 
away  from  him,  to  be  respected  and 
admired  from  a  distance.  The  two  had 
two  points  in  common  in  his  mind,  and 
only  two ;  they  were  both  beautifiil  and 
incomprehansibley  and  they  were  both  far 
ftbove  him.  They  had  another  point  in 
common,^  of  whidh  he  was  not  conscious. 
They  existed  side  by  side  in  the  dim  back- 
ground of  his  thoughts,  while  all  the  fore- 
ground was  filled  with  the  wife  he 
loyed. 

'^Sbe  was  always  enthusiastic  over  shop- 
pfaig,"  said  Selma,  smiling  at  his  descrip- 
tion of  Mervyn's  proceedings  in  Paris. 
«It  is  deligktfal  to  hear  that  shei  is  strong 
oiongh  for  such  a  hard  day's  work." 

<'It  is  delightful,"  reJMned  Soger, 
fervently,  his  whole  Uoe  growing  with 
satisfaction. 

The  November  afternoon  was  drawing 
in,  and  the  room  was  growing  dark  The 
flickering  fire  lighted  Soger's  features  as 
he  stood  near  it,  and  Selma's  eyes,  as  she 
sat  in  shadow,  were  fixed  upon  him 
steadfly. 

"Tou  are  quite  satisfied  about  hert 
She  Is  quite  strong  again  r*  she  said.  Hw 
voice  was  very  Ipw  and  sweet,  and  there 
was  something  in  its  tone  which  seemed  to 
itir  the  depths  of  Soger's  thankfulness  and 
joy.  He  looked  down  into  the  beautiful 
woman's  face  lifted  to  his,  seebig  nothing 
bat  the  sympathy  he  read  in  it,  remember- 
ing notMng  but    his  own  groat  happi- 


"She  is' quite  skong  again,"  he  said, 
softly.  <' I  can't  teU  you  what  it  is  to  me 
to  know  it." 

Selma  rose,  still  with  her  eyes  on  his, 
and  held  out  her  hand  gently  to  him. 

**  Tou  aro  very  happy  t "  she  sidd. 

"  I  am  very,  very  hippy,"  he  answered. 

"  I  am  glad ! "  The  tluree  words  came 
from  her  very  softly,  and  an  instant  later 
Helen's  voice  called  him  from  the  hall ;  he 
wrung  the  slender  hand  he  held,  and  was 
gona 

"  Take  caro  of  yourself,  Selma ! "  called 
Helen's  voice,  cheerily,  as  the  street-door 
opened.    Then  it  closed  again. 

Sehna  walked  slowly  across  the  room  to 
the  window.  She  could  not  see  from  it 
the  street  along  which  Helen  and  Soger 


wero  walking.  She  stood  there,  quietly 
locidog  out  into  the  fast  darkening  evening 
— alone. 


THE    "DIVINE    WEED." 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 

"  A  PIPE,"  it  is  said,  "  is  a  poor  man's 
friend,  an  old  soldier's  darling,  and  a 
parson's  joy.  In  its  little  clouds  the 
curate  r^uis  his  sermons,  which  tell  the 
way  to  heaven."  Few  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  pleasures  of  smoking  will  be 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  this  dictum,  for 
when  the  user  of  tobacco  feels  down-hearted, 
when  it  seems  as  though  all  the  world  were 
i^ainst  him,  does  he  not  fly  to  his  pipe  or 
cigar,  and,  as  the  blue  fragrant  smoke 
wroathes  itself  about  him,  does  he  not  for 
the  moment  forget  his  cares  and  anxieties, 
and  live  not  in  the  black-looking  futuro, 
but  in  the  bright,  real  present  1  To  him 
tobacco  is  a  solace^  it  is  his  friend,  his 
companion;  and  as  its  soothing  influence 
makes  itself  felt,  he  looks  around  him,  sets 
his  wits  to  wor^  and  as  often  as  not  sees 
a  way  out  of  those  difficulties  which  before 
seemed  insurmountabla  And  when  the 
stream  of  life  flows  on  smoothly  and 
calmly,  how  delightful  it  is  when  the  day's 
labours  aro  over  to  sit  by  the  firesid^  his 
feet  encased  in  that  comfortable  pair  of 
slippers  cunningly  wrought  by  loving 
fii^^ers^  and  contemplate  the  joys  of  home 
throu^  the  curling  smoke  as  it  rises 
slowly  upwards !  Again,  what  is  thero  like 
a|^pe  Qg  a  cigar  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a 
long  journey,  or  to  calm  the  troubled  mind, 
and  find  a  solution  to  some  difficulty — 
some  wearying  set  of  figures  that  have 
puzzled  ana  baffled  one  the  whole  day 
through  I -^ 

Smoking  is  one  of  the  most^  universal 
habits  under  the  sun ;  it  commends  itself 
because  it  is  dean,  pleasant,  and,  except  in 
a  few  highly  sensitive  natures,  favoured  by 
the  ladies.  "  Pa,"  said  a  daughter,  one 
day,  "I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  you 
always  give  me  anytUng  I  want,  and  you 
are  always  in  a  good  humour,  when  you 
are  smoli^."  And  it  is  so  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten ;  a  num  who  is  smoking  is  invariably 
in  a  good  humour,  and  consequently  moro 
eaoly  approached.  Simple  though  the 
acqidroment  of  the  habit  is,  thero  is  a 
proper  way  to  smoke,  and  "  Panch|"  noted 
for  its  good  advice,  once  sdd : 

Learn  to  smoke  slow.    The  other  grace  is, 
To  keep  your  smoke  from  people's  faces. 
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An  English  epigrammatist,  who  held 
similar  opinions  abont  the  power  of 
tobacco  to  appease  hanger,  wrote : 

All  dainty  meats  I  do  defy, 

Which  feed  men  fat  as  swine ; 
He  is  a  frugal  man,  indeed, 

That  on  a  leaf  can  dine  ! 
He  needs  no  napkin  for  his  hands, 

His  fingers*  ends  to  wipe, 
That  keeps  his  kitchen  in  a  box, 

And  roast  meat  in  his  pipe. 

Li  *'  Westward  Ho ! "  Canon  Eingdey 
has  the  following  piece  of  testimony  <n 
this  point: 

*'  Sir,  the  Indians  always  carry  it  wiA 
them  on  their  war-parties :  and  no  wonder; 
for  when  all  things  were  made  none  wu 
made  better  than  this ;  to  be  a  lone  man'i 
companion,  a  bachelor's  friend,  a  hnngij 
man's  food,  a  sad  man's  cordial,  a  wakefol 
man's  sleep,  and  a  chilly  man's  fire,  sir,  wiuk 
for  stanching  of  wonnds,  purging  of  rheom, 
and  settling  of  the  stomach,  then's  no  herb 
like  onto  it  nnder  the  canopy  of  heaven." 

Now  I  come  to  the  more  historical  put 
of  this  ''cloudy "  subject.  There  ii  a 
conflict  of  opinion  as  to  whence  we  derin 
the  name  tobacco—"  Nicotiana  Tabacm" 
Some  say  it  derived  its  name  from  Tabaeoo, 
a  province  of  Yucatan,  New  Spain,  while 
others  derive  it  from  the  Inland  of  Tobago, 
oneoftheCaribbees.  Others  again,  perh^ 
equally  correct,  assert  that  it  is  derire^ 
from  Tobasco,  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  said  to  have  been  fint 
discovered  at  San  Domingo,  in  Caba,  in 
1492,  and  to  have  been  UMd  freely  by  the 
Spaniards  in  Yucatan  in  1520.  ^Oa 
custom  of  smoking  was  certainly  preralant 
in  the  time  of  Jacques  Cartier,  the  Fnndi 
traveller.  In  the  narrative  of  his  aeoood 
voyage  to  Canada  in  1535,  the  fdlowiog 
x^aint  record  will  be  found : 
|p"  The  Indians  have  an  herb  of  whid, 
during  the  summer,  they  gather  a  gnat 
quantity  for  the  winter,  and  which  thef 
prize  very  highly,  and  use — the  men  only— 
in  the  following  manner.  They  dry  In  the 
sun,  and  suspend  it  from  their  neck,  tied 
up  in  a  little  skin  instead  of  in  a  big, 
together  with  a  horn  of  stone  or  wood 
Then  at  all  hours  they  make  a  powder  of 
the  said  herb,  and  put  it  in  one  end  of  the 
horn,  and  through  the  thin  end  they  blow 
so  hard  that  their  body  is  filled  w^ 
smoke,  so  much  that  it  comes  out  of  their 
mouth  and  nostrils  as  out  of  a  chimney. 
They  say  that  this  keeps  them  healthyand 
warm,  and  they  never  go  about  witboat 
these  things.  We  have  tried  the  aaid 
amoke,  and  having  had  it  in  oor  month, 


But  there  is  another  |Aece  of  advice 
which  may  well  be  added  to  this :  "  Do 
not  abuse  tobacco;  the  best  friend  is 
spoiled  in  abuse." 

It  is  in  the  abuse  of  tobacco  that  so  much 
of  the  pleasure  is  sacrificed,  whence  we 
hear  such  expressions  as,  <<  It's  a  beastly 
habit"  Smoking  properly  indulged  in  has, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  a  soothing  in- 
fluence, and  as  a  very  old  poet  says  : 

It  helpeth  diffesticn, 

Of  that  there  8  no  question. 
The  gout  and  the  tooth-ache  it  easeth  ; 

Be  it  early  or  late, 

'Tis  ne'er  out  of  date, 
He  may  safely  take  it  that  pleaaeth. 

Tobacco  prevents 

Infection  by  scents 
That  hurt  the  brain,  and  are  heady  ; 

An  antidote  is 

Before  you're  amiss, 
As  well  as  an  after  remedy. 

The  cold  it  doth  heat. 

Cools  them  that  do  sweat, 
And  them  that  are  fat  maketh  lean ; 

The  hungry  doth  feed, 

And,  if  there  be  need. 
Spent  spirits  restoreth  again. 

These  verses  were  written  as  long  ago  as 
1650,  and  for  every  single  individual  who 
could  support  the  statements  made  at  that 
time,  at  least  a  score  will  do  so  to-day 
when  the  weed  and  its  effects  are  so  much 
better  known  and  so  much  more  highly 
appreciated. 

But  tobacco  has  other  recommendations. 
"Academicus," writing  to  '^TheGrentleman's 
Magazine"  for  September,  1814,  page  219, 
states  that  '*  Many  writers  have  mentioned 
the  power  of  tobacco  in  suspending  hunger. 
This  is  not  unknown  to  people  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  chewing  it  Monardes  says 
the  Indian  chew  pills  made  of  tobacco,  so 
that  their  languor  and  thirst  are  so  allayed 
thereby,  that  they  can  travel  many  days 
without  food.  Magnenus  records  that  a 
soldier  at  the  siege  of  Valencia,  in  1636, 
lived  without  food  for  a  week,  and  under- 
went the  greatest  fatigue,  by  chewing 
tobacco  only.  Every  person  knows  what 
violent  contentions  and  partisans  tobacco 
gave  rise  to.  on  its  first  introduction  into 
England;  Ring  James  entered  the  lists 
furiously  against  it,  and  others  as  furiously 
defended  it  Perhaps  Ben  Jonson  had 
these  combatants  in  view  in  Bobadil's 
extravagant  eulogium  on  tobacca  'I 
have  been,'  says  the  admirable  braggadocio, 
<in  the  Indies,  where  this  herb  grows, 
where  neither  myself  nor  a  dozen  genUemen 
more,  of  my  knowledge,  have  received  the 
taste  of  any  other  nutriment  in  the  world 
for  the  space  of  one-and>twenty  weeks^ 
but  the  fiune  of  this  simple  only.' " 
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it  seemed  to  contain  pepper,  flo  great  was 
the  heat  of  it." 

Bat  there  is  evidence  even  of  a  mnch 
more  ancient  use  of  tobacco  by  the 
Amnican  aborigines  than  the  testimony  of 
Cartier.  In  the  moonda  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa,  so  ancient  that  even  the 
tradition  as  to  their  object  is  lost,  are 
found  pipes,  corioosly  carved  in  porphyry 
and  other  hard  stones.  Some  of  these  pipes 
are  chiselled  into  the  shape  of  remarkable 
birds  and  strange  animals,  and  constitnte 
ethnological  relics  of  the  utmost  interest. 
Others  are  simply  bowls,  rising  from  a 
platform  pierced  from  end  to  end,  the 
whole  made  out  of  the  same  piece  of  stone. 
Clay  pipes  are  also  not  uncommon,  the 
shape  assimilating  very  closely  with  that 
of  the  European  models.  Of  course  these 
pipes  could  not  have  been  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  smoking  tobacco. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there 
are  no  means  at  hand  to  decide  the 
antiquity  of  these  mounds,  and' the  uses 
to  which  the  nipes  were  put  Inferentially, 
they  could  omy  have  been  made  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  smoking  tobacco  or 
some  other  herb  which,  in  the  dark  ages 
served  aa  a  substitute  for  the  tobacco  of 
to-day.  We  can  only  speculate,  but  we 
have  a  right  to  claim  that  their  existence 
is  prima  facie  evidence  of  an  extremely 
ancient  custom  of  smoking. 

But  we  need  not  go  so  far  away  as  the 
American  Continent  for  evidence  of  this 
kind ;  we  can  have  it  in  our  own  country. 
Thus,  an  "  Occasional  Correspondent "  to 
"The  Grentleman'a  Magazine,''  June,  1792, 
page  500,  states  that,  *'  I  find  in  the  third 
volume,  page  543,  of  Mr.  Gough's  edition 
of  Camden's  'Britannia,'  that  a  rude  tobacco 
pipe,  of  coarse  brown  earth,  was  found,  a 
few  years  ago,  sticking  between  the  teeth 
of  a  skull,  which  was  dug  up,  with  a  vast 
number  of  other  skulls  and  bones,  in  an 
old  entrenchment  at  Brannockstown,  in 
the  County  of  Kildare,  in  Ireland,  where 
a  great  battle  was  fought  in  the  ninth 
century.  Permit  me  to  enquire,  through 
the  channel  of  your  widely  circulating 
repository  of  useful  information,  whether 
pipes  of  that  sort  were  used,  and  for  what 
purpose,  before  the  introduction  of  tobacco 
by  Sir  Walter  Eideigh  in  the  sixteenth 
century  t" 

I  have  searched  through  my  file  of  the 
magaziney  but  cannot  &id  any  answer, 
andcondude  therefrom  that  the  question 
permits  of  no  positive  answer.  But  the 
Abh6  Cochet,  in  his  work  on  Subterra- 


nean Normandy,  mentions  the  discovery 
of  the  same  class  of  clay  pipes  in  the 
Roman  necropolis  near  Dieppe.  He  at 
first  considered  them  to  belong  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  perhaps  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Third.  Subsequently  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  pipes  were  in  use  for  the 
purpose  <^  smoking  before  the  days  of 
Columbus,  if  not,  indeed,  before  those  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

Professor  J.  Beckmann,  in  **An  Intro- 
duction to  Technology,"  1800,  says:  "To 
me  it  appears  probable,  that  even  before 
the  discovery  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
globe,  a  sort  of  tobacco  was  smoked  in 
Asia.  This  conjecture  being  mentioned 
to  the  celebrated  traveller,  M.  Pallas, 
he  gave  the  following  answer :  '  That  in 
Asia,  and  especially  in  China,  the  use  of 
tobacco  for  smoking  is  more  ancient  than 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  I,  too, 
scarcely  entertain  a  doubt  Among  the 
Chinese,  and  among  the  Mongol  tribes 
who  had  the  most  intercourse  with  them, 
the  custom  of  smoking  is  so  general,  so 
frequent,  and  become  so  indispensable  a 
luxury ;  the  tobacco  purse  affixed  to  their 
belt  so  necessary  an  article  of  dross ;  the 
form  of  the  pipes — from  which  the  Dutch 
seem  to  have  taken  the  model  of  theirs — 
so  original ;  and,  lastly,  the  preparation  of 
the  yellow  leaves,  which  are  merely  rubbed 
to  pieces,  and  then  put  into  the  pipe,  so 
peculiar;  that  we  cannot  p3S8ibly  derive 
all  this  from  America  by  way  of  Europe, 
especially  as  India,  where  the  habit  of 
smoking  tobacco  is  not  so  general,  inter- 
venes between  Persia  and  China.  May 
we  not  expect  to  find  traces  of  this  custom 
in  the  first  account  of*  the  voyages  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  to  China  1 '  To  in- 
vestigate this  subject  I  have  indeed  the 
inclination,  but  at  present,  at  least,  not 
sufficient  leisure,  and  must  therefore  leave 
it  to  others.  However,  I  can  now  adduce 
one  important  confirmation  of  my  con- 
jecture from  'Ulloa's  Voyage  to  America.' 
*It  is  not  probable,'  says  he,  'that  the 
Europeans  learned  the  use  of  tobacco  from 
America ;  for,  as  it  is  very  ancient  in  the 
Eastern  countries,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  knowledge  of  it  came  to  Europe 
from  those  regions,  by  means  of  the  inter- 
course carried  on  with  them  by  the  com- 
mercial States  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Nowhere,  not  even  in  those  parts  of 
America  where  the  tobacco-plant  grows 
wild,  is  the  use  of  it — and  that  only  for 
smoking — either  general  orvery  frequent' " 
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There  ia  a  pretty  Inditn  tradition  re- 
gardbg  the  origin  of  tobacco,  that  is  worth 
recordmg.  These  onsophistioated  children 
of  Nature  say  that^  in  ttie  beginning,  their 
sole  food  was  flesh,  and  starvation 
threatened  them  when  animab  were  scarce. 
One  day  a  couple  of  hunters  killed  a  deer, 
and  had  just  cooked  a  portion  of  it,  when 
they  saw  a  beautiful  spirit  descend  from 
the  sky,  and  sit  down  on  an  adjacent  hilL 
One  of  the  hunters  said : 

"  This  spirit  has,  perhaps,  seen  that  we 
have  meat ;  let  us  offer  her  the  tongue." 

The  spirit  was  jpleased  with  the  dainty, 
and,  in  return,  said : 

"Tour  kindness  is  great;  thirteen 
moons  hence  you  will  find  your  reward  on 
this  spot." 

On  the  appointed  day  the  hunters  re- 
paired to  the  same  place,  and  discoyered 
three  new  sources  of  sustenance:  where 
the  right  hand  of  the  spirit  had  touched, 
maize  was  just  ripening;  upon  the  left 
some  beans  appeared ;  and  on  the  top  of 
the  hDl,  where  the  spirit  had  sat,  tobacco 
was  growing  in  fUl  vigour. 

Longfellow  has  given  a  beautiful  origin 

of  the  calumet  of  peace  in  ''The  Song  of 

Hiawatha,"  a  portion  of  which  will  not  be 

•nt  of  place  here : 

On  the  moontains  of  the  prairie, 

On  the  Great  Bed  Pipe  Stone  Quarry, 

Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty, 

He  the  Master  of  Life,  descending 

On  the  red  crags  of  the  miarry, 

Stood  erect,  and  called  toe  nations. 

Called  the  tribes  of  men  together. 

From  the  red  stone  of  the  qnarry. 
With  his  hand  he  broke  a  fragment, 
Moulded  it  into  a  pipe-head. 
Shaped  and  fashioned  it  with  figures ; 
"From  the  margin  of  the  riyer 
Took  a  long  reed  for  a  pipe-stem. 
With  its  dark-green  leaves  upon  it ; 
Mled  the  pipe  with  bark  of  willow — 
With  the  bark  of  the  red  willow. 
Breathed  upon  the  neighbouring  forest. 
Made  its  green  boughs  chafe  together, 
Till  in  flame  they  burst  and  kindled. 
And.  erect,  upon  the  mountains, 
Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty. 
Smoked  the  Calumet— the  JPeace  Pipe- 
As  a  signal  to  the  nations. 

There  is  also  a  very  curious  legend  told 
in  the  ''  Athenian  Oracle  "  as  to  die  origin 
of  the  use  of  tobacco  amongst  Europeans  : 
"When  the  Christians  first  discovered 
•America,  the  devil  was  afraid  of  losing  his 
bold  of  ibiB  ^ple  there  by  the  appearance 
of  Christianity.  He  is  reported  to  have 
told  some  Indians  of  his  acquaintance 
that  he  had  found  a  way  to  be  re- 
venged upon  the  Christians  for  beating 
up  ms  quarters,  for  he  would  teach  them 
to  take  tobacco,  to  which|  when  they  had 


once  tasted  it,  they  should  become  pv- 
patual  slaves." 

/to  return  for  a  few  taoments  to  tb 
<^Sons  of  Hiawatha,"  the  following  Ismd 
is  told  of  the  or^  of  the  Great  Bed  F^ 
Stone  Quarry,  from  whidi  the  first  p^ 
was  fashioned.  In  the  time  of  a  gmt 
freshet,  which  took  place  many  centomi 
ago,  and  destroyed  all  the  nations  d  fta 
eiurth,  all  the  tribes  of  the  red-men  » 
sembled  on  the  Cdteau  des  Prairies  to  gel 
out  of  the  way  of  the  waters.  After  ^ 
had  all  gathered  here  from  every  psrl^  the 
water  continued  to  rise  untfl,  at  length,  it 
covered  them  all  in  a  masi^  and  thdrtah 
was  converted  into  red  pipe  stone.  Then- 
fore,  it  has  always  beoi  considered  nsotnl 
ground;  it  belongs  to  all  tribes  ahke, nd 
all  were  allowed  to  get  it  and  snu)ko  it 
together.  While  they  were  all  drowdDg 
in  a  mass,  a  young  woman,  Kwaptalni»t 
virgin,  caught  hold  of  the  foot  of  STvy 
large  bird  that  was  flying  over,  and  wu 
carried  to  the  top  of  a  high  diff  not  far d^ 
that  was  above  the  water.  Here  Ao  had 
twins,  and  their  father  was  the  wsr-ea^ 
and  her  children  have  since  peopled  the 
earth./ 

The  first  introduction  of  tobacco  into 
Europe  appears  to  have  been  through  tite 
medium  of  Jean  Nicot,  frx)m  whom  the 
plant  undoubtedly  owes  its  name  of 
Nicotianai  Nicot^  who  was  one  of  the 
French  Ambassadors  to  the  Spanish  Coart, 
sent  some  of  the  seed  from  Lisbon  to 
France  in  1559  or  1560.  The  nee  of 
tobacco  speedily  became  popular,  in  spite 
of  the  strenuous  opposition  from  me 
sitting  in  high  pbuses,  who  did  not  scrqple 
to  direct  severe  persecution  against  b 
votaries. 

Curiously  enough,  Jean  Nicot  sent  tte 
weed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  smoking,  but 
to  the  Queen,  Catherine  de'  Medid,  ai  a 
sovereign  remedy  against  the  pangi  of 
toothache. 

Who  brought  tobacco  first  into  fiiglind 
is  a  dispute  point,  and  is  likely,  tan 
lack  of  documentary  evidence,  to  ramain 
so.  It  was  first  introduced  between 
the  years  1564--6,  some  authorities  ny, 
by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh;  others  aaaait 
that  the  first  specimen  was  brooi^  ^ 
Sbr  John  Hawkins,  in  1565 ;  while  otiian 
are  of  opinion  that  Sir  IVancis  Drake 
and  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  did  not  tatig 
any  of  the  "article  of  consuxnptioB;"  fato 
England  untfl  about  1586.  However  tUi 
may  be,  he  who  first  brought  it  in  waa  s 
national  benefaeUn*!  for,  besides  soothmg 
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oos  mindi,  tobacco  goes  a  considerable  way 
toiraxda  paying  onr  taxes. 

The  use  of  tobacco  in  England  met  with 
quite  as  much  opposition  as  it  had  pre- 
Yioosly  receiTod  in  France,  Both  priests 
and  roJers  combined  to  sappress  it  Popes 
Urban  the  Thirteenth  and  Innocent  the 
Ninth  issued  bolls  ezcommnnicating  it 
But  all  was  in  vain:  priestly  and  regal 
edb^  were  ignored,  and  tobacco  grew  in 
popularity. 

The  priests  with  awe, 
As  BQoh  freaks  they  saw. 
Said  the  devil  must  be  in  that  plant  tobaoco. 

In  or  ont^  the  love  for  a  <<paff"  has 
grown  nntil  it  has  become  the  most  ex- 
tensively used  luxury  on  the  face  (A  the 
globa  Tobacco  is  to4ay  just  what  Maginn 
tails  OS  it  was  in  his  time^  that : 
/  ^  Smoking  is  and  always  has  been  a 
^healthfiil  and  fashionable  English  costom. 
lliere  were  schools  and  professors  estab- 
lished here  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
mystery  of  smoking  on  the  first  introdac- 
tiaoL  of  the  Indian  weed ;  and  the  mode  of 
exspifflicating  the  smoke  oat  of  one's 
ipoath  is  at  present,  as  it  were,  ashibbdeth 
demonstratiye  of  an  English  gentleman."  / 
It  appears  from  some  passages  in  seyeral 
old  plajs  that  the  critics  and  wits  of  the 
time  usually  sat  ajHrn  the  stage,  attended 
by  pages,  who  furnished  them  with  pipes 
of  tobacco^  which,  it  is  said,  '*  Was  com- 
monly smcJced  in  the  theatres,  as  well  by 
women  as  men,  and  which  was  conceived 
a  gzievoos  nuisance.''  In  "Dyer's  Dry 
Dimier,"  the  authoi  wrote  an  epigram  on 
the  wanton  and  excessive  use  of  ti^  herb 
in  the  following  terms : 

It  channced  me  gazing  at  the  Theatre 

To  spie  a  Dock-Tobaeoo  Obevalier. 

Oloading  the  loathing  ayr  with  foggy  fume 

Of  Dock-Tobacco. 

I  wisht  the  Komaa  lawes  seyerity  : 

Who  smoke  seUeth,  with  smoke  be  done  to  dy. 

This  practice  at  length  became  sndi  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance  that,  first  tobacco  was 
banished  from  the  stage,  and  subsequently 
from  the  body  of  the  theatre  itself. 

At  one  poiod  of  its  history,  smoking 
was  so  conunon  that  it  was  actually 
practised  in  church.  Previous  to  the  visit 
ol  James  the  First  to  the  University  ei 
Cambridge,  in  1615,  the  yice-Ohai|oell(» 
kraed  a  notice  to  the  students,  which  en- 
joined that  ''Noe  graduate,  schoUer,  or 
stadent  of  this  XTniyersitie  presume  to  take 
tobaceo  in  Saint  Maiie^  Ohurcb,  up^n 
payne  of  finall  ezpellinge  the  XJniyersiue." 

The  BeT.  Dr.  Parr,  when  perpetual 
curate   of  Hatton,  Warwickshire,  whidi 


living  he  held  from  1783  to  1790,  regukrly 
smoked  in  the  yestry  whilst  the  congrefi^- 
tion  were  singing  long  hymns,  diosen  for 
the  purpose,  immecUately  before  the 
sermon.  The  doctor  was  wont  to  ezcbdm : 
"  My  people  like  long  hymns,  but  I  prefer 
a  long  pipa'' 

The  Bev.  Robert  ^dl,  of  Leicester,  the 
well-known  Baptist  mimster,  regulariy  in- 
dulged in  smoking  during  the  intervals  of 
divme  worship. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  "  Heart  of  Ifid- 
lothian,"  refers  to  one  Duncan,  of  Knock* 
dunder,  an  important  personage,  who 
smoked  during  the  whole  of  the  sermon, 
from  an  iron  pipe,  tobacco  borrowed  from 
otiier  worshippers.  We  are  told  that  **at 
the  end  of  the  discourse  he  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  replaced  it  in 
Us  sporran,  returned  the  tobacco-pouch  to 
its  owner,  and  joined  in  the  prayer  with 
decency  and  attention." 

The  Puritan  Fathers  were  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  smoking;  indeed,  the  practice 
became  so  common  that  eyen  these 
strait-laced  observers  of  times  and 
seasons  actually  smoked  in  church.  This 
custom  soon  caused  yery  considerable 
annoyance,  as  the  religious  exercises 
were  greatly  disturbed  by  the  clicking 
of  flints  and  steeb  to  li^t  their  pipes, 
and  the  clouds  of  smoke  in  church. 
Hence,  in  the  year  1669,  the  colony  passed 
this  law :  *<  It  is  enacted  that  any  person 
or  persons  that  shall  be  found  smoking  of 
tobacco  on  the  Lord's  Day,  gcin^  to  or 
coming  from  the  meetings,  withm  two 
miles  of  meeting-house,  shall  pay  twelve 
pence  for  every  such  default."  Under  tins 
law  several  persons  were  actually  fined; 
but  the  pumshmsnt  fiuled  to  secure  the 
carrying  out  of  the  arbitrary  second  por- 
tion of  the  enactment. 

The  custom  of  smoking  during  church 
service  wsis  not  ccmiined  to  the  laity  and 
minor  clergy,  for  it  is  recorded  that  an 
Archl»shop  of  York  was  once  reproved  by 
the  Vicar  of  Saint  Mary's,  Nottingham, 
for  attempting  to  smoke  in  the  (£urch 
vestry. 

The  Bey.  John  Disney  of  Swinderley, 
in  Lincolnshire,  writing  on  the  thirteenui 
of  December,  1773,  to  James  Orsinger, 
says:  ''The  a£fair  happened  in  Bant 
Ifary's  Ohurch,  in  Nottingham,  when 
ArchUshop  Blaiokboum  was  there  on  a 
visitation.  The  Archbishop  had  ordered 
some  of  the  apparitors  or  other  attendants 
to  bring  him  pipes  and  tobaoco,  and  some 
liquor,  into  the  yestry  for  his  refreshment. 
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after  the  fatigae  of  confirmation.  And 
tUa  coming  to  Mr.  Disney's  ears,  he  for- 
bade their  being  brought  thither;  and, 
wiUx  a  becoming  spirit,  remonstrated  with 
the  Archbishop  upon  the  impropriety  of 
his  condact,  at  the  same  time  telling  his 
grace  that  his  vestry  should  not  be  con- 
verted into  a  smokmg-room."  The  Mr. 
Disney  referred  to  was  the  writer's  grand- 
father, who  was  Vicar  of  Nottingham.  ^ 

In  contradistinction  to  this,  it  is  curious 
to  find  the  stipends  of  clergymen  paid  in 
tobacco.  Thus,  a  vestry-book,  extending 
from  1723  to  1771,  of  Saint  John's  Church, 
Hampton,  Virginia,  is  still  carefully  pre- 
served, having  been  rescued  from  some  old 
county  records.  From  this  chronicle  one 
can  ^et  a  glimpse  of  the  state  of  society, 
and  Its  economic  condition.  The  ecclesi- 
astical currency  was  tobacco,  and  for  the 
service  of  the  church  each  "  tithable  "  was 
assessed  every  year  at  so  many  pounds. 
We  find  such  entries  as  these  : 

"To  Mr.  Barlow,  for  17  sermons  at  350 
lbs.  of  tobacco— 5950  lbs. ;  To  Rev.  John 
Beid  salary,  16,000  lbs.;  To  ditto  for 
board,  1500  Iba  ;  To  ditto  for  clerk,  1000 
lbs. ;  To  Mary  Gleark,  sexton,  400  lbs." 

"Agreed  with  James  Briggs  to  keep 
Eliza  Impet  for  one  year,  and  to  find  hev 
in  cloathes  for  1260  lbs.  of  tobacco." 

"  To  widow  Lawrence,  being  pore,  500 
lbs.  of  tobacco." 

From  an  entry  before  the  book  closes, 
it  appears  that  16,000  lbs.  of  tobacco 
sold  for  £101  lis.  lid.  The  church  ex- 
penses averaged  about  70,000  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco per  year,  or  somewhere  about  £450. 
The  price  of  tobacco  vuried ;  but  that  there 
should  not  be  an  unlimited  currency,  as  it 
were,  the  parish  was  divided  into  districts, 
and  eacb  year  there  appeared  such  records 
as  "  Samuel  Davis  and  William  Bridger 
are  appointed  viewers  of  tobacco  from  the 
river  to  Blackwater."  It  was  the  business 
of  these  viewers,  or  tellers,  as  they  were 
caUed  sometimes,  to  estimate  and  restrict 
the  number  of  young  plants,  that  there 
might  not  be  over-production,  le&t  the 
church  Income  should  sufifer  from  too  low 
prices. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  quaint  old 
law  still  extant  in  Virginia,  that  a  fine  of 
fifty  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  may  be  in- 
flicted upon  a  man  if  he  absents  himself 
from  church  for  a  month  without  a  valid 
excuse,  which  must  be  endorsed  by  three 
person?. 

In  England,  formerly,  smoking  was  for- 
bidden amongst  schoolmasters,  and  in  the 


rules  of  Chigwell  School,  founded  in  1629, 
it  was  ordered  "That  tiie  Head  Master 
must  be  a  man  of  sound  religion,  neither 
Papist  nor  Puritan,  of  a  grave  behavioor, 
and  sober  and  honest  conversation;  no 
tippler  or  haunter  of  ale-houses,  and  no 
puffer  of  tobacca" 

What  some  of  our  narrow-minded  f<^e- 
fathers  thought  of  the  new-formed  habit  of 
smokmg  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing extract,  taken  from  the  Pcoceedingi 
and  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons : 

"Wednesday,  April  16,  1621.  Sir 
William  Stroud  moved  *That  he  would 
have  tobacco  banished  wholly  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  it  may  not  be  brought 
in  from  any  port,  nor  used  amongst  us.' 
And  Sir  Gay  Palmer  said,  <If  tobacco  be 
not  baiiished,  it  will  overthrow  one  hundred 
thousand  men  in  England,  for  now  it  is  so 
common  that  I  have  seen  ploughmen  take 
it  as  they  are  at  plough.' "  > 

This  notwithstanding,  we  have  Burton, 
in  his  "Anatomie  of  Melancholy,"  de- 
scribing it  as  "Tobacco,  divine,  rare, 
super-excellent  tobacco,  which  goes  fam 
beyond  all  their  panaceas,  potable  goM, 
and  philoBopher's  stones;  a  sovere^ 
remedy  to  aU  diseases.  A  good  vomit,! 
confesse,  a  vertuose  herbe,  if  it  be  well 
qualified,  opportunely  taken,  and  medici- 
nally used ;  but  as  it  is  commonly  used 
by  most  men,  which  take  it  as  tinkers 
doe  ale,  'tis  a  plague,  a  mischiefe,  a  violent 
purger  of  goods,  lands,  health,  helM, 
devUish,  and  damned  tobacco,  the  rtune 
and  overthrow  of  bodie  and  soula"  ^ 
At  a  later  period  of  the  same  centorj, 
so  inveterate  had  become  the  practice,  that 
an  order  was  placed  on  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  follows : 

"That  no  Member  of  the  House  do 
presume  to  smoke  tobacco  in  the  gallery, 
or  at  the  table  of  the  House,  sittiog  at 
Committee." 

Soon  after  its  introduction  into  England, 
tobacco  taverns  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  to  multiply.  The  first  of 
these  houses  was  the  "Pied  Bull  Inn," 
Islington ;  but  in  the  crusade  against  iu 
use,  ale-houses  were  forbidden  to  supply  it 
to  any  one.  In  the  possession  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  is  a  licoue 
to  an  ale-house,  granted  by  six  jastices 
of  the  peace  for  Eent|  at  the  foot  of  which 
there  is  this  note  : 

"Item.  You  shall  not  utter  nor  wil- 
ingly  suffer  to  be  utter'd,  drunke,  or 
taken,  any  tobacco  within,  your  house, 
cellar,  or  other  place  thereunto  belonging." 
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No  doubt  similar  restrictiona  were  im- 
posed by  magistrates  generally  aboat  that 
time. 

In  1584  Qaeen  Elizabeth  had  grown  so 
much  opposed  to  the  Indian  weed  as  to 
issue  a  strong  proclamation  against  its  use. 

In  1614  the  Star  Chamber  ordered  that 
tobacco  should  pay  a  duty  of  six  shillings 
and  tenpenco  per  pound ;  yet  soon  after 
this  it  appears  to  have  t!een  profitably 
grown  in  Worcestershire  and  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  first  cultivated  at  Winch- 
combe,  on  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire, 
and  quickly  became  so  profitable  a  crop  as 
to  lead  to  its  speedy  introduction  to  Wor- 
cester, Freckenham,  Eckington,  Pershore, 
Upton  Sudesbury,  Pensham,  Kempsey, 
and  other  places.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  century  was  forty-three  years  old 
that  any  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  Wor- 
cester City  records,  and  then  we  find  in 
the  Chamberlain's  accounts : 

''Item.  For  one  ounce  of  bacca  which 
Mr.  Maior  sent  for  to  spend  upon  Colonel 
Sandys,  and  for  bacca  pipe,  eighteenpence." 

Then  came  an  edict  prohibiting  the  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco;  but  so  profitable  an 
industry  was  it,  that  farmers  defied  the 
orders  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  and 
of  Parliament  as  well. 

In  1659,  William  George,  of  Eckington, 
was  indicts  at  the  Worcester  County 
Sessions  for  *' planting,  setting,  growing, 
making,  and  curing  tobacco  there  on  four 
hundred  poles  of  land."  He  was  duly 
convicted,  and  fined  four  hundred  pounds, 
or  one  pound  per  pole.  This  was  followed 
by  an  order  of  Parliament  "  That  no  person 
plant  tobacco  after  January  lat,  1660,  ac- 
cording to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  within 
England,  to  sell,  upon  forfeiture  of  the 
same  or  value  thereof,  or  40a.  for  every 
roode  or  pole  so  planted,  set,  or  sown; 
one  moiety  to  the  King,  and  the  other  to 
the  informer.  Not  to  extend  to  physick 
gardens  in  the  University." 

Mr.  Jorevin,  who  visited  Worcester  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  put 
np  at  the  **  Stag  Inn,"  states  that  women 
there  smoked  as  well  as  men.  Complaints 
were  made  of  this  imitation  of  the  manners 
of  a  savage  people,  as  it  was  feared  that  by 
this  practice  Englishmen  would  degenerate 
into  a  barbarous  state. 

In  a  previous  reign  we  find  attempts 
made  to  abolish  smoking,  all  of  which 
proved  futile,  and,  to  go  further  back 
still,  we  have  the  British  Solomon— James 
the  First — trying  to  do  that  which  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  and  terrors  of 


excommunication  had  failed  to  accomplish, 
namely,  to  stamp  out  tobacco  from  the 
country.  The  sapient  monarch  would, 
no  doubt,  had  he  dared,  have  used  harsh 
measures ;  but  the  people  were  too  strong 
for  him.  Still,  if  he  could  not  do  this, 
he  did  what  he  could,  by  writing  that 
superb  monument  of  folly  —  the  famous 
<<  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco."  In  con- 
cluding this  precious  effusion,  he  asks  : 

'*Have  you  not  reason,  then,  to  be 
ashamed  and  to  forbear  this  filthy  novelty, 
so  basely  grounded,  so  foolishly  received, 
and  BO  grossly  mistakeii  in  the  right  use 
thereof.  In  your  abuse  thereof  sinning 
against  God,  harming  yourselves  both  in 
persons  and  goods,  and  taking  also  thereby 
(look  to  it  ye  that  use  snuff  in  profusion) 
the  marks  and  notes  of  vanity  upon  you ; 
by  the  custom  thereof  making  yourselves 
to  be  wondered  at  by  all  foreign  civil 
nations,  and  by  all  strangers  that  come 
among  you,  to  be  scorned  and  contemned; 
a  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to 
the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous 
to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black  stinking 
fumes  thereof,  nearest  resembling  the 
horrible  stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is 
bottomless." 

In  the  plenitude  of  his  superlative  wis- 
dom James  imposed  a  heavy  import  duty 
on  tobacco,  and  prohibited  its  cultivation 
in  England.  Later  on  in  his  Apothegms, 
published  in  1658,  James  the  First  is 
alleged  to  have  professed  ''  that  were  he  to 
invite  the  devU  to  a  dinner,  he  should 
have  these  three  dishes,— (1)  a  pig ;  (2)  a 
poll  and  lin^  of  mustard;  (3)  a  pipe  of 
tobacco  for  digeature." 

Seven  years  before  this  was  published — 
in  1651 — one  of  the  most  vigorous  attacks 
on  tobacco  that  has  ever  appeared  was 
published.  It  appeared  in  "  Hymnus 
Tabacf,"  by  Eaphael  Thorius,  and  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Peter  Hausted,  M.A. 

Let  it  be  damned  to  heU,  and  called  from  thence 

Proserpine's  wine,  the  Furies'  frankincence, 

The  devil's  addle  eggs,  or  else  to  these 

A  sacrifioe  grim  Pluto  to  appease  ; 

A  deadly  weed,  which  its  beginning  had 

From  the  foam  of  Cerbems,  when  the  cor  was  mad. 

Counterblasts,  damnings,  and  punish- 
ments were,  however,  all  of  no  avail,  and  it 
is  just  probable  that  the  very  persecution 
of  smokers  led  to  the  universal  adoption  of 
the  practice  of  smoking. 

Perhaps  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
weed  proved  its  greatest  recommendation ; 
certain  it  is  that  no  one  philosophises  like 
the  smoker. 
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Of  the  smoking  philosopher,  Captain 
Marryat,  in  ''Jacob  Faithful/'  says:  ''His 
whole  amusement  was  his  pipe,  and  Ab  there 
is  a  certain  indefinable  lii^  between  smok- 
ing and  philosophy,  my  father,  by  dint  of 
smoking,  had  become  a  perfect  philosopher. 
It  is  no  less  strange  than  tme,  that  we  can 
puff  away  onr  cares  with  tobacco,  when, 
without  it,  they  remain  an  oppressive 
burden  to  existence.  There  is  no  com- 
posing draught  like  the  draught  through 
the  tube  of  a  pipe.  The  savage  warriors  of 
North  America  enjoyed  the  blessing  before 
we  did,  and  to  the  pipe  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  wisdom  of  their  councils,  and  the 
laconic  delivery  of  their  sentiments.  It 
would  be  well  introduced  into  our  IcRisla- 
tive  assembly.  Ladies,  indeed,  would  no 
longer  peep  down  through  the  ventilator ; 
but  we  should  have  more  sense  and  fewer 
worda  It  is  also  to  tobacco  that  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  stoical  firmness  of  those 
American  warriors,  who,  satisfied  with  the 
pipe  in  their  mouths,  submitted  with  perfect 
indifference  to  the  torture  of  their  enemie& 
From  the  well-known  virtues  of  this  weed 
arose  that  peculiar  expression  when  you 
irritate  another,  that  you  'put  his  pipe 
out'" 

But  Marryat  is  not  alone  in  laying  great 
stress  on  the  virtues  of  tobacco  in  calming 
the  mind  and  setting  man  thinking. 
Other  authors  bear  evidence  to  the 


Sam  Slick  says  in  "The  Clock  Maker"  : 
"  The  fact  is,  Squire,  the  moment  a  man 
takes  to  a  pipe  he  becomes  a  phDosopher ; 
if 8  the  poor  man's  friend;  it  calms  the 
mind,  soothes  the  temper,  and  makes  a  man 
patient  under  difficulties.  It  has  made 
more  good  men,  good  husbands,  kind 
masters,  indulgent  fathers,  than  any  other 
blessed  thing  on  this  universal  earth." 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  different  views 
taken  of  tobacco  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  to<lay  as  well,  on  tobacco  as  a  disin- 
fectant In  the  "  Seliquia  Hearmins," 
edited  by  Dr.  Bliss,  md  published  in  1721, 
this  curiously  suggestive  passage  occurs: 
"I  have  been  told  that  in  the  Int  great 
plague  in  London — 1665 — none  that  kept 
tOMCoonists  shops  had  the  plagua  It  is 
certain  that  smoaking  was  lookMl  upon  as 
a  most  excellent  preservative.  Insomuch 
tiwt  even  children  were  obliged  to  smoak. 
And  I  remember  that  I  heard  formerly 
Tom  Sogers,  who  was  a  yoeman  beadle, 
say  that  when  he  was  that  year,  when  the 
plague  raged,  a  schoolboy  at  Eton,  all  the 
boys  of  t£it  school  were  obliged  to  smoak 


in  the  school  every  morning]  and^  that  hm 
never  was  whipped  so  mu^  in  his^  life  as 
he  was  one  moxning  for  not  smoakuig.'' 

It  has  long  been  a  popular  opinion  that 
tobacco  is  an  antiseptic,  and  this  bdid! 
seems  to  have  some  solid  basis  of  fact 
Professor  Yincenzo  Tassinari,  of  the  Hy- 
^nic  Institute  of  iiie  University  of  Pin^ 
recently  made  some  very  interesting  ezpcrir 
ments  on  the  supposed  germicidal  vntoea 
of  tobacco-smoke,  which  seemed  to  wbow 
that  it  really  had  a  destructive  action  upon 
the  ^owth  of  badlli,  those  minvte 
organisms  which  are  said  to  be  the  caoseof 
a  vast  number  of  bodily  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  ta  Professor  Tassinari  observed 
the  action  of  the  fumes  upon  seven  diffarant 
kinds  of  bacteria— the  so-called  eholan 
bacillus.,  the  cattle  distemper  badUna,  the 
pus  coccus,  the  Finkler-Prior  bacteiimn, 
the  typhus  and  pleuro-pneumonia  hacJllnsb 
and  the  blue  pus  bacillus. 

Wishbg  to  imitate  as  closely  as  poMible 
the  processes  going  on  in  a  smoker's 
moutii,  the  professor  passed  tobacco  fmaes 
through  a  horizontal  tube  into  a  receptMie 
kept  moist  by  damp  cotton-wool,  which 
contained  also  a  colony  of  badllL  The 
result  showed  that  the  smoke  retards  the 
growth  of  some  kind  of  badlli,  and 
absolutely  prevents  the  growth  of  othaK& 
The  tobacco  experimented  with  was  that 
wtiich  is  used  in  making  the  large  Cavvur 
cigar,  much  favoured  in  Italy,  and  it  was 
proved  that  its  fumes  retard  Uie  growth  of 
pus  bacilli  by  seventy-two  hours,  and  of 
cattle  distemper  bacilli  by  one  hundred 
hours,  while  they  absolutely  anreat  the 
growUi  of  the  so-called  cholera  and  typhas 
bacilli  If  Professor  Tassinari's  reaultfl 
may  be  relied  upon,  it  is  evident  that  not 
only  is  tobacco  not  the  deadly  enemy  of 
man — and  it  is  singular  with  what  eagemes 
man  takes  to  so  many  of  his  deadly  enemies 
—but  in  many  instances  it  is  his  great 
friend,  not  <mly  by  way  of  solace,  bat  aa  a 
irender  off  and  destroyer  of  deadly  ganns 
that  insist  on  colonising  his  body,  and 
turning  it  to  their  own  uses. 


RAM  SUEEUN  MALI. 

Bah  Sureun  Mali  was  my  gardener 
in  Upper  Bengal.  He  was  tail,  lean,  but 
very  wiry,  and  with  a  dear,  strong  aye 
that  betokened  power  of  penetration  and 
more  than  average  intelleet  By  caste  he 
was  a  Hhidoo,  the  tejnn  "Mali"  denoting 
both  the  caste  and  the  trade  which  belongs 
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to  ii  He  was  rather  over  middle  age; 
indeed,  he  had  a  grown-up  son,  who  ecmld 
not  be  madi  under  tiiir^,  with  a  yonng 
family  of  his  own,  father  and  son  liTing 
alongaide  eaeh  other  in  the  same  block  of 
mad-and-tliateh  houses,  about  two  stone- 
casts  from  my  bungalow.  They  cultivated  a 
little  bit  of  ground,  part  of  a  broad  extent 
whidi  was  in  lease  to  the  "Factory,"  or  in- 
d%o  plantation,  of  which  I  had  charge.  But 
they  had  other  ways  of  eking  out  a  liring. 
The  &ther  was  my  gardener,  as  already 
said,  on  a  monthly  pay,  and  the  son  used 
to  take  up  odd  jobs  in  gardening  from  the 
native  magnates  of  the  humbm  scale  in 
the  way  of  trimming  up  their  so^alled 
gardens.  For  a  time  I  had  the  son  in  my 
onplc^ment,  but  found  him  so  lacking  in 
energy  and  brain-power  tiiat,  on  being 
stroi^ly  advised,  I  engaged  the  father,  of 
whose  capacities  I  had  had  no  previous 
experience.  Hie  result  fully  justb&ed  the 
advioa  He  had  energy,  ability,  and  a 
power  of  getting  through  work  whidi  left 
hu  son  at  half  his  age  nowhere;  andadded 
to  that  was  a  quick  eye  for  discerning  how 
to  make  the  best  of  a  situation  in  point  of 
design  or  neatness.  Besides  the  gardening, 
both  father  and  son  had  yet  another 
*' string  to  their  bow."  They  were  chief 
operators  with  the  scimitar  at  a  neigh- 
bouring sacrificial  tree,  where  multitudes 
oi  kids  ** without  spot  or  blemish"  were 
offered  up  by  the  Hmdoos  to  the  presiding 
ddty  who  had  made  the  tree  his  or  her 
haunt,  and  for  this  they  got  some  per- 
quisites in  the  shape  of  a  few  pioCi  or  the 
head  of  the  animal,  which  they  sold  for  as 
much;  •  I  have  watched  old  Bam  Surrun 
perform  this  sacrificial  function.  One  man 
took  hdd  of  the  goat — ^which  is  always  a 
male— 1^  the  hind  legs,  the  other  took  hold 
of  its  head,  and  between  them  they  kept  it 
stretched  at  the  full  length  of  their  arms, 
while  Bam  Surrun  stood  by  brandistdng 
his  scimitar.  After  one  or  two  faints  he 
brof^ht  it  down  with  a  sweeping  stroke, 
and  instantly  head  and  body  of  the 
animal  were  sundered,  and  the  holder  of 
the  trunk  ran  up  with  it  to  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  to  drop  there,  on  the  little  mounds  oi 
paint-bedaubed  earth,  the  precious  Uood- 
offering— aU,  by  the  way,  tiie  tree  was  to 
get,  for  the  offerer  wisely  took  home  with 
him  the  carcase  for  afamily  feast  in  honour 
of  hfa  deity,  and  as  chief  part  of  the  *<  sacri- 
fice." And,  while  on  the  subject,  it  may 
be  added  that  this  so-called  <*  offering  "  is 
but  the  Hindoo's  way  of  practising  the 
butcher's  art^  and  at  the  same  time  sancti- 


fying his  meat,  even  as  the  Moslem  never 
Ulls  an  animal  for  food  but  in  the  orthodox 
way  with  the  steer  while  pronouncing  over 
the  process  the  Khoi4n  formula. 

Bam  Surrun  was  a  confirmed  ganja 
(Cannalns  Indica)  eater — or  drinker,  or 
smoker,  for  it  is  used  in  all  three  ways — 
but^  unlike  many  if  not  most  of  its  devotees, 
he  used  it  not  too  well  but  wisely.  He 
seemed  able  to  keep  his  proclivity  within 
bounds,  and  thus  it  seemed  to  do  him  little, 
ifany,hann.  Indeed  he  used  to  assert  that 
it  did  him  great  good ;  that  it  was  it  gave 
vigour  and  energy  to  him  to  go  about  his 
work,  and  force  to  his  eye,  and  that  withr 
out  it  he  would  have  been  nothing  but  a 
feeble  old  man.  And  in  truth,  as  said, 
his  movements  were  active,  and  his  eye 
had  even  in  it  more  of  the  fire  of 
youth  than  his  son's.  But,  though  keen,  it 
was  not  attractive.  It  had  too  much  of 
what  did  not  suggest  good,  too  much  of 
the  basilisk.  Tms  keenness  of  eye  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  one  of  the  first 
ways  in  which  excessive  ganja-eating  shows 
itself  is  in  its  effects  on  tiie  eye,  which 
gradually  loses  its  lustre  and  becomes 
bleared,  as  if  a  film  were  drawn  over  it, 
while  the  voice  becomes  cracked  and  faroken, 
and  the  movements  languid  and  nerveless. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  if  not 
many  people  who  seem,  like  Bam  Surrun, 
to  use  it  all  their  life  in  moderation  and 
suffer  littie  or  no  harm  from  its  use.  Not 
the  less,  however,  the  term  "ganja-eater" 
is  always  a  term  of  reproach  among  natives, 
significant  of  much,  even  as  tiie  term 
"  drunkard"  is  with  us.  The  remark  that 
is  usually  associated  with  it  is,  "  what  can 
yon  expect  from  a  ganja-eater  f  " 

The  way  I  first  came  to  know  that  Bam 
Surrun  was  given  to  ganja  was  through  a 
peculiar  plants  like  a  carraway  plant,  I 
found  growing  in  a  favoured  spot  in  my 
garden,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  must  of  some 
rearing-beds.  I  saw  it  was  carefully  tended, 
but  could  discover  neitlier  its  name  wx 
object  Bepeated  enquiries  only  elicited 
the  information  that  it  was  just  a  flowering 
jdant  that  had  sprung  up  there  by  accident, 
and  he,  Bam  Surrun,  had  allowed  it  to 
grow  as  its  flower  was  pretty,  but  it  was  of 
noothar  use,  and  would  be  taken  up  shortly 
and  thrown  away.  I  had  womb  faint  sub* 
picions,  however,  caused  by  the  hidifference 
with  which  it  was  spoken  of  as  compared 
with  the  evident  care  with  which  it  was 
treated,  but  did  not  quite  know  what  to 
make  of  tlie  matter.  At  Iraigth  a  sl^ht 
"difference"  between  Bam  Surrun  and 
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some  of  his  colleagues,  dae  to  bis  too 
copious  disposal  of  the  garden  produce  in  the 
bazaar  for  his  own  advantage,  without  duly 
considering  them,  let  in  the  needed  light. 
Itiras  a  ganja  plant,  they  said,  which  Bam 
Snrrun  was  thus  carefully  rearing  with 
which  to  feed  his  own  particular  habit. 
Eam^  Surrun  vehemently  repudiated  the 
soft  impeachment.  However,  as  the  plant 
was  a  Government  monopoly,  allowed  to  be 
cultivated  only  under  stringent  conditions, 
special  sanction,  and  high  duty,  the  grow- 
ing of  it  was  an  illegal  act  for  which  I,  as 
owner  of  the  garden,  was  chiefly  responsible 
— which  perhaps  did  not  distress  me  much 
— ^yet  I  could  not  do  other  than  order  it  to 
be  uprooted  and  thrown  away.  Then  some 
one  suggested  that  the  plant  was  valuable 
even  as  it  was,  and  was  sure  to  be  turned 
to  good  account  by  Ram  Surrun,  despite 
his  contemptuous  protests  that  it  was 
valueless  because  not  yet  mature.  So  to 
test  these  I  had  it  placed  outside  on  the 
chibootur,  or  evening  seat,  in  the  sun  to 
dry,  right  in  front  of  the  bungalow,  where 
it  could  not  be  easily  approached  by  any 
one  unseen.  Day  by  day,  though  almost 
forgetting  about  the  matter,  I  seemed  to 
notice  a  rapid  diminution  or  shrinking  up 
of  leaf,  till  at  length  my  attention  was 
arrested.  But  when  I  came  to  examine, 
not  a  leaf  was  to  be  found  !  The  stems 
were  threadbare  1  E^ery  leaf  had  vanished, 
absorbed  by  the  sun  I  was  left  to  under- 
stand, as  no  other  explanation  could  be 
given  of  the  mystery.  When  that  explana- 
tion was  found  not  quite  to  suffice,  then 
suspicion  was  gently  hinted  in  the  direction 
of  Bam  Snrrun,  as  a  likely  quarter,  or, 
indeed,  as  the  only  likely  quarter.  But 
he  quickly  retorted  on  the  insinuators 
that  if  any  one  was  to  be  blamed  there 
were  more  than  he  that  might  justly  be 
blamed.  And  so  it  turned  out,  to  my 
great  surprise ;  the  ''  cross  purposes ''  and 
cross-examination  eliciting  the  further  fact 
that,  among  my  small  establishment,  there 
were  one  or  two  besides  Eam  Surrun  who 
had  a  hankering  weakness  for  the  weed ; 
a  fact,  too,  I  thought,  which  suggests  a 
larger  consumption  of  it  in  the  country  than 
ever  would  be  imagined  from  what  appears 
on  the  surface.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Bam 
Snrrun  had  great  faith  in  the  ganja.  It 
made  him  happy,  he  said;  it  made  him 
strong.  Without  it  his  life  would  not  be 
worth  living. 

Though  Bam  Surrun  favoured  ganja,  he 
did  not  confine  himself  to  that,  but  varied 
it  with  tobacco  in  the  customary  forms. 


either  by  smoking  the  spiced  compound 
from  the  hubble-bubble,  or  by  swallowing 
from  the  palm  of  his  hand  the  pinch  of 
powdered  leaf  along  with  the  speck  of  mdst 
lime,  which  natives  exchange  with  eadi 
other  as  our  ancestors  did  the  *'  sneeehon 
mulL"  Both  these  "  vanities  "  he  used  to 
vary  with  an  occasional  drop  of  tan,  or 
fermented  juice  of  the  toddy-palm,  some 
half-dozen  quarts  of  which,  no  doubt,  each 
weekly  bazaar  or  market-day  he  got  comfort- 
ably outside  of  at  a  sitting  while  squatted, 
monkey-fashion,  on  a  mat  along  with  a  few 
genial  chums.  Such  were  some  of  Brnm 
Surrun's  ways  and  means  of  beguiling  life 
and  time,  and  in  that  respect  perhape  ho 
did  not  differ  much  from  many  anotlm 
Hindoo.  But  presently  he  was  to  figure  in 
a  new  and  less  reputable  light 

One  day,  a  woman,  old  and  wrinkled, 
came  to  the  bungalow  to  prefer  a  com- 
plaint against  him.  She  announced  herself 
as  Bam  Surrun's  wife.  Her  husband,  she 
said,  had  introduced  a  young  woman  into 
their  house  in  the  position  of  rival  to  her, 
who  was  very  rude  to  her,  seemed  devoid 
of  self-respect,  and  who^e  mere  presenee 
in  the  house  was  a  continued  insult  to 
her,  and  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
remain  longer  there;  and  in  all  this  the 
intruder,  who  took  the  upper  hand  in 
everything,  was  supported  by  Bam  Summ, 
against  lus  own  wife.  Accordingly,  aha 
bad  moved  to  her  son  and  daugnter-in- 
law's  house,  right  opposite ;  but  even  their 
presence  failed  to  act  as  any  check  on  Us 
proceedings.  Having  called  Bam  Snmin, 
I  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  impro- 
priety and  cruelty,  and  he  proiniaed 
amendment  and  that  the  stranger  would 
be  duly  dismissed.  Not  long  afterwards, 
however,  the  same  complaint  was  repeated, 
and  Bam  Surrun  then  vowed  that  he  hed 
ordered  the  intruder  to  go  away,  but  she 
would  not,  and  what  could  he  do?  At 
last  a  sort  of  compromise  was  arranged 
between  the  three,  seemingly  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction,  by  which  the  stranger 
was  to  pay  respect  and  deference  to  l&a. 
Bam  Surrun,  and  was  to  assist  in  field  and 
household  work;  and  so,  by-and-by,  she 
came  to  be  a  recognised  part  of  the  house- 
hold. On  being  herself  interrogated,  how- 
ever, she  is  reported  to  have  said  that  she 
did  not  want  to  come,  and  did  not  want  to 
stay,  but  she  could  not  help  heraelt  She 
felt  impelled,  she  did  not  know  why  or 
how,  to  stay  against  her  will 

After  the   aforesaid   arrangement  had 
continued  some  time,  suddenly  the  ndgh- 
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bonrhood  was  startled  and  even  seandalised 
by  another  change  in  Bam  Surmn's  domes- 
tie  establishment.  A  yomig  woman« 
respectable,  pretty,  and  married,  who  had 
oome  to  the  bazsar  as  osnal  to  make 
pnrdiases,  had,  thereafter,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  her  own  honse,  come  straight 
on  to  that  of  Bam  Snrron,  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  adding  yet  another  to  his 
domestic  circle.  The  matter  created  quite 
an  oatcry,  and  vengeance  was  expected 
from  the  husband.  And,  sure  enough, 
after  a  conple  of  days'  vain  searching  for 
his  .wife,  and  wondering  where  she  had 
gone  to,  on  at  length  ascertaining  her 
whereabouts,  he  came  posting  on  to  Bam 
SamiD,  breathing  flames  and  fory.  Bat 
that  gentieman  was  quite  prepared  for 
the  eyentuality.  He  professed  utter  inno- 
cence in  the  matter.  The  lady,  he  said, 
had  come  of  her  own  free  will;  he  had 
not  asked  her,  did  not  even  know  her; 
and  she  had  solicited  house  room,  could 
they  refuse  her  that!  Everybody  knew 
that  what  he  said  was  trua  Then  the 
husband  demanded  back  his  wife;  where- 
up<m  Bam  Surrun  yowed  that  not  only 
was  she  free  to  go,  as  she  had  always 
been,  but  eyen  urged  her  to  go,  and  for 
that  reason  to  come  outside  and  accompany 
her  husband.  This  with  seeming  reluc- 
tance she  was  at  length  induced  to  do,  and 
the  two  went  away  together.  He  had, 
howeyer,  to  use  slight  force  at  first  to 
make  her  accompany  him,  and  his  wrath 
was  now  turned  from  Bam  Surrun  by  the 
seeming  fair  treatment  he  had  met,  and 
was  directed  towards  his  wife  instead, 
whose  conduct  seemed  to  him  inexplicable. 
For  a  little  all  went  well  till  they  had  got 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  distant,  when  the 
wife  began  to  linger,  and  at  last  point- 
blank  refused  to  go  further.  She  must  go 
back,  she  said ;  she  could  not  help  it ;  she 
hated  the  man,  and  did  not  want  to  go, 
but  he  had  cast  a  spell  oyer  her,  had 
bewitched  her.  The  husband,  hardly 
hearing  this  in  his  rage,  or  seeing  in  it 
only  fresh  contumacy,  began  to  treat  her 
roughly,  eyen  to  beat  her,  and  dragged 
her  along  with  him.  She  straggled  so 
violently,  however,  that  his  efforts  might 
have  been  vain  but  for  the  assistance  of  a 
friend  who  had  accompanied  him,  whom 
he  now  called  to  his  aid,  and  between 
them,  each  taking  an  arm,  they  conducted 
her  forcibly  home.  But  by  the  time  they 
reached  home  some  faint  suspicion  began 
to  dawn  on  the  husband's  mind  that 
things  might  not  be  quite  as  they  seemed. 


He  recalled  his  wife's  words.  Witchcraft 
was  a  familiar  institution  of  the  country. 
Nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  some 
such  means  had  been  practised  upon  her. 
Her  previous  even  life,  her  present  con- 
duct, all  seemed  to  point  to  that  He 
hardly  recojpiised  in  her  now  the  woman 
of  a  day  or  two  ago.  She  might  not  be 
so  much  to  blame  after  all,  and  he  had 
heard  some  rumour  of  Bam  Surrun.  having 
some  slight  skill  in  witchcraft  That  must 
be  seen  to.  Further  enquiry  of  his  wife 
seemed  fuither  to  confirm  his  suspicions. 
Bam  Surrum  must  lift  the  spells  or  take 
the  consequences.  In  the  good  old  times, 
he  thought,  as  his  forefathers  used  to  say, 
it  woiUd  have  been  quick  w(»k  with  witch 
or  wizard.  But  what  can  be  done  under 
these  English,  and  their  obtuseness  to 
the  most  palpable  facts  which  witchcraft 
workst 

Next  day,  jost  as  he  was  beginning  to 
be  lulled  again  into  security,  his  wife 
disappeared  for  the  second  time,  as  he 
discovered  on  returning  from  his  field-work 
to  his  house.  Guessing  well  where  she  had 
gone,  he  hurried  straight  off  to  Bam 
Surmn's  house,  where,  as  expected,  on 
airlval  he  found  her.  He  now  cluur^ed 
Bam  Sarrun  point-blank  with  the  working 
of  speUs,  and  demanded  their  removal 
under  penalties.  Bam  Surrun,  as  before, 
professed  complete  innocence  and  a  clear 
conscience,  but  nevertheless  promised  to  do 
what  he  could  to  rectify  matters,  little 
though  that  might  be.  Indeed,  in  a  few 
minutes  so  successfully  did  he  use  tongue 
or  eye,  that  the  storm,  or  something  worse, 
that  was  prepared  for  him,  meltea  down 
into  comparative  quietness.  But  the 
husband  was  not  yet  appeased,  and  as  his 
wife  did  not  show  the  willingness  to 
accompany  him  that  he  might  have  ex- 
pected, the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
"  bungalow." 

I  had  my  own  fairly  clear  ideas  by  this 
time  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  spoke 
in  pretty  strong  terms  to  Bam  Sarrun 
regarding  his  conduct,  pointing  out  the 
probable  results  to  him  of  exposure  in  a 
law-court  This  remonstrance  I  saw  he 
did  not  relish ;  indeed,  I  guessed  that  he 
resented  it  strongly,  as  making  more  or 
less  public  his  methods,  and  placing  a 
probable  check  upon  these  which  he  had  not 
anticipated.  But  he  said  nothing  beyond 
reiterating  his  innocence,  whQe  keeping 
fixed  upon  me  a  basilisk  sort  of  stare  of 
his  large,  but  anything  but  pleasing  eyes. 
Then  it  suddenly  struck  me  there  was  a 
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meaning  in  that  stara  The  impreision  was 
irrefliatiblB.  The  elderly  spell-worker  meant 
to  transfix  me  with  his  spells,  and  thus  to 
avenge  himself.  StQl  his  eyes  were  riveted 
upon  my  &oe.  Seemingly,  nowever,  I  mnet 
not  have  been  of  the  requisite  material,  as 
they  effected  nothing  b^ond  a  courteous 
request  that  he  would  politely  transfer  their 
glMre  to  some  other  interesting  object;  a  re- 
quest he  complied  with  with  an  appearance 
of  haste  and  oonfasion  that  fully  confirmed 
my  impression.  I  could  now  partly  realise 
his  means  and  methods.  These,  putting 
all  togethez^  obviously  consisted  in  that 
power  of  fascinating  called  ''mesmerism," 
which  the  snake  practises  on  the  bird,  and 
the  weasel  on  ^e  rabbit;  though  up  to 
that  time  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  such 
a  thing  as  among  natives,  and  Uie  discovery 
threw  a  new  ll^ht  on  much  that  had 
hitherto  been  dark.  It  was  said  in  regard 
to  the  woman  just  alluded  to,  that  she  had 
declared  she  had  been  impelled  to  go  to 
hiBf  Bam  Sunrun's,  house,  simply  because 
he  looked  at  her  while  she  moved  to  and 
fro  through  the  bazaar.  After  the  "  bun- 
galow" remonstrance,  however,  she  walked 
qniedy  and  demurely  home  with  her 
husband,  as  if  a  weight  had  been  lifted  off 
her,  nor  did  I  hear  of  further  similar  mis- 
adventure as  far  as  she  was  concerned. 
But  Bam  Surrun's  career  in  the  same  line 
did  not  stop  here.  Not  long  after  I  heard 
of  his  being  in  a  somewhat  similar  pickle 
more  than  once,  though  he  had  proceeded 
more  cautiously  and  with  less  risk  to  him- 
self. Then,  by-and-by,  probaUy  he  found 
the  air  grow  so  threatening  around  him 
that  Jie  deemed  it  prudent  to  desist  for  a 
time,  as  there  occurred  a  lull  in  his 
'\record."  I  could  not  help  wondering, 
though,  at  the  man  with  his  years,  his 
(pmja-eating,  tari-drinking,  and  tobacco- 
smoking,  still  possessing  such  bent  of  mind 
and  force  of  eye ;  and  when  I  lately  saw 
Um,  he  was  just  as  energetic  as  ever.  He 
had  still  as  a  female  companion  the 
first -named  arrival  at  his  house,  who 
still  continued  the  same  patient  and  sub- 
missive drudge,  ready  to  labour  late  and 
early  for  him,  alert  at  his  slightest  bidding, 
seemingly  completdy  in  his  power,  yet 
i^parently  contented  with  her  lot 

The  above  incident  suggested  to  me,  for 
the  first  time,  what  future  experience 
seemed  fully  to  confirm,  namely,  that  the 
witchcraft;,  spells,  and  so  on  of  the  natives, 
their  jadii  in  which  they  are  such  firm 
believers,  but  which,  like  other  Europeans, 
I  had  always  laughed  at,  might  really  have 


something  in  it  after  all,  might  indeed  be 
foun<ted  upon  some  basis  of  fact.  That 
fact  I  believe  to  be  the  same  that  accounted 
for  the  misadventure  of  the  woman,  and 
that  procured  for  Bam  Surrun  his  preaent 
subservient  ccmjpamom  namely,  mesmerism. 
The  same  cause,  too,  I  have  little  douU^ 
accounts,  and  has  accounted,  for  much  of 
the  so-called  witchcraft  and  spell-working 
of  times  present  and  past  all  the  world 
over.  Among  the  natives  of  Indi%  mes- 
merism, under  different  names  and  guisei^ 
and  as  the  monopoly  of  a  comparative  few, 
who  probably  maintained  its  mystery  and 
secrecy  for  their  own  ends^  would  seem  to 
have  been  practised  from  time  immemoiiaL 
In  Upper  Bengal  the  *  natives  speak 
familiarly  of  it,  not  by  name  but  of  its 
effects,  under  the  general  term  jadii,  or 
witchcraft,  and  more  especially  in  re- 
ference to  certain  mountain  tribes  of 
people  from  regions  in  Nepaul,  who,  they 
say,  are  to  be  dreaded,  because  if  a^y 
of  them  but  look  at  you,  you  are 
bound  at  once  to  set  out  and  follow  theis. 
The  exponents  of  this  jadii,  in  the  shape  of 
witches  and  wizards,  are  plentiful  every- 
where throughout  India,  one  or  more  of 
each  being  usually  found  in  every  large 
village,  often  in  the  garb  of  quie^  re- 
spectable people.  As  respectable  the  wixaid 
is  usually  accounted,  even  by  his  fellow- 
villagers,  his  skill  in  the  black  urt  not  beuig 
supposed  to  be  used  for  evil  purposes,  and, 
therdore,  not  detracting  from  his  reputa- 
tion, but  even,  it  may  be,  enhancing  it^ 
but  the  witch,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always 
spoken  of  with  hostility  and  aversion, 
mingled,  it  may^  be,  with  fear  and 
trembling.  She  is  never  credited  iri& 
other  tlutn  misdeeds;  though  why  the 
two  should  be  so  differently  judged  it  is 
hard  to  say.  The  spells  of  these  different 
dealers  in  darkness  are  supposed  not  to  be 
sU  equal,  and  are  carefully  weighed  and 
balanced.  One  operator  can  counteract  the 
spells  of  another,  that  other  of  a  third,  sad 
so  on.  Thus  a  wizard  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  counteract  the  spells  of  a  witch, 
where  the  direction  of  these  are  known; 
but  when  not  known,  as  is  most  common]|y 
the  case,  for  the  witch  works  in  seecet^ 
then  the  wizard  is  powerless.  In  this 
light  the  spells  of  the  different  operaton 
are  supposed  to  meet  in  mid-air  in  As 
clash  of  combat.  Often  have  I  witnessed 
complaints  against  a  witch,  where  a  series 
of  calamities  had  been  traced  to  her  dooL 
and  the  burden  of  her  evfl  doings  had 
become  insupportable.    In  such  a 
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and  one  is  more  or  less  a  sample  of  all — 
the  YiUagerB  came  in  a  body  to  complain, 
for  they  would  not  dare  to  come  in  twos 
or  threes  and  so  be  singled  out  for  special 
yengeanee.  After  they  had  redted  their 
tale  of  woe,  clamorous  for  redress,  Uie 
witch  was  sent  for  to  confront  her  accusers. 
Whto  she  came,  instead  of  the  withered, 
wrinkled  crone  of  malign  aspect,  there 
appeared  a  quiet,  respectable-like  woman, 
with  a  look  of  inteUigenoe  far  aboye  the 
balk  of  her  accusers,  and  a  dear  penetrating 
eye.  Het  eye,  indeed,  seemed  of  that 
t^ngh-aeeing  aspect  one  is  apt  to  assodate 
with  the  mesmerist,  and  her  whole  ex- 
presdon  suggested  the  superiority  whidi 
mind  yields  over  matter.  While  her 
accusers  were  again  spinning  out  their 
tale  for  her  behoof,  she  listened  with  a 
look  of  quiet  contempt  and  seeming 
superior  knowledge,  which  supplied  an 
easy  key  to  the  situation.  In  the  end, 
needless  to  say,  they  retired  discomfited 
and  disgusted  that  nothing  effectual  could 
be  done  in  regard  to  their  disasters  under 
the  blind  British  regime. 

Among  the  one  or  two  wizards  of  more 
or  less  repute  in  my  neighbourhood,  was 
one  who  was  alleged  to  possess  powers 
superior  to  every  other  member  of  the 
craft,  male  or  female,  for  some  distance 
around.  He  could  combat  their  spells ;  he 
could  fight  the  demon  of  snake-poison  and 
recuperate  the  bitten  victim-— except  per- 
haps when  ike  unseen  and  escaped  snake 
chanced  to  be  a  really  poisonous  one, 
though  the  natives^  asserted  that  he  had 
often  restored  the  patient  in  various 
specific  cases  of  proved  poisonous  snake- 
bite. By  the  virtue  of  his  enchantments, 
he  could  even  single  out  a  thief  from  a 
crowd  containing  the  suspected  persons; 
and  in  tbi3  last  capacity  he  was  often 
employed,  and  not  infrequently  with 
success.  Indeed,  his  services  used  to  bd 
regularfy  quoted  on  occadons  of  theft  as 
being  more  certain  and  less  expendve  than 
a  law-court.  The  thief-evolving  process, 
which  I  have  sometimes  witnessed,  is  as 
follows. 

In  the  centre  of  a  circle  containing  all  the 
suspected  persons,  along  with  some  others 
perhaps,  is  planted  a  little  boy  in  a  very  un- 
comfortable attitude  on  the  top  of  a  small 
brass  jar,  monkey-fashion,  with  his  feet 
resting  across  the  mouth,  while  balancing 
himsdf  upon  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
agdnst  tho  ground.  Close  by  stands  the 
magician,  who  is  rattling  off  a  tornado  of 
my^c  jargon,  in  which  the  name  of  '*Itam" 


often  occurs,  and  alternately  shouUng  and 
gesticulating  at  the  boy,  as  he  dashes  over 
him  a  white  powder,  which  turns  out  to  be 
Ganges  sand,  and  orders  him  to  do  his 
duty.  This  duty  proves  to  be  the  tummg 
round  of  the  boy  auonR  with  the  jar,  whicn 
acts  like  a  pivot,  tin  he  becomes  fixed 
oppodte  the  thief;  and  in  this  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  no  will  of  his  own,  but  to  oe, 
in  fact,  the  medium.  In  any  case  which  I 
witnessed,  however,  the  speOs  failed  in 
their  effect,  owing,  as  was  alleged,  to  the 
disturbing  influence  of  my  presence.  The 
boy  did  move  round,  but  vaguely  and  with- 
out seeming  to  be  impelled  by  lus  instincts 
towards  any  one  in  particular.  On  one 
such  occasion  the  loser  of  the  money  under 
search,  to  the  extent  of  some  three  rupees, 
chanced  to  be  Ram  Surrun,  who,  on  the 
spells  faiKng-from  the  above  alleged  cause, 
reftased  to  pay  the  promised  one  rupee  to 
the  magician  as  the  price  of  his  services, 
asserting — on  the  principle  upon  which 
the  native  pays  his  doctor — that  as  these 
services  had  failed  so  had  the  bargain. 
Upon  th^  many  angry  words  and  messages 
passed  between  the  two.  Ram  Surrun,  how- 
ever, clung  to  his  rupee,  and  even  added  in- 
sult to  injury  by  circulating  and  remarking, 
as  he  did  to  me  one  day,  that  his  own  speUs 
could  baffle  those  of  the  magician. 

Being  curious  to  see  the  wizard  above 
alluded  to,  of  whose  occult  powers  I  had 
heard  so  much,  I  had  an  opportunity  not 
long  after  entertaining  that  widi  of  meeting 
him.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise  he  turned 
out  to  be  a  "  Factory  "  tenant  of  the  im- 
mediate nd^hbourhood  belonging  to  one  of  * 
the  lesser  Hindoo  castes,  called  the  Koormi, 
whose  prof  esdon  is  cooking — that  is  to  say, 
for  Hindoos.  But  more  surprised  was  I 
on  meeting  him  to  see,  instead  of  alll  might 
have  expected,  an  intelligent,  good-looloiig  > 
man  of  fair  complexion,  under  middle  age, 
with  a  pleasing,  unassuming  manner,  Mod 
a  particularly  expresdve,  large  dark  eya 
His  conversion  was  q>ecially  intelligrat 
No  one  would  have  imagined,  seeing  him 
then,  clothed  in  his  ri{pt  mind,  tbit  he 
was  the  mysterious  magician  I  had  seen 
not  long  b^ore  spell-ecattering  in  a  thief- 
evolving  juggle ;  nor  more,  that  he  was  the 
semi-fr^LEied  operator  I  had  so  often  seen 
incantation  -  working  over  snake-bittm 
patients.  Ndther  would  I  have  recognised 
him  as  the  same,  but  for  being  told  so  just 
before  meeting  him.  I  could  quite  imagine, 
however,  tiio  effeet  of  a  seeming  strong 
intell^ience,  backed  by  a  strong  eye,  on 
many    of  the    weaker   intelUgencea  and 
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organismB  I  had  seen  aroand  Um  during 
the  thief-evolving  process;  and  that  tliat 
might  even  extend  to  his  eliminating  the 
thief,  as  he  was  repeatedly  alleged  to  have 
done,  in  various  speeifio  caaee,  and  before 
crowds  of  witnesses.  The  eager,  rapt  look 
on  many  of  the  faces,  as  if  absorbed  in  the 
movements  of  the  boy,  and  so  like  certain 
mesmeric  phenomena  I  had  seen  at  home, 
testified  to  that  efifect  Whatever  influence 
there  was,  I  had  no  doubt,  had  to  do  with 
mesmerism.  That,  too,  I  have  as  little 
doubt,  explains  much  of  the  history  of 
witchcraft  both  in  India  and  elsewhere; 
and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  how 
every  witch  or  wizard  is  always  credited 
with  the  '*  piercing,  dark  eye/' 
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A   STORY    IN    TWELVE   CHAPTERS. 
By  MARQABET  MOULE. 

CHAPTER  II. 

MoREFORD  was  a  small  village  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  prettiest  midland 
counties.  It  had  originated,  like  many 
other  English  villages  of  the  same  sort,  in 
a  few  cottages  that  had  grouped  themselves 
round  the  old  GasUe — just  enough  cottages 
to  hold  the  immediate  work-people  of  ttie 
estate.  By  degrees  these  few  cottages  had 
been  added  to ;  with  the  gregarious  instinct 
of  country  people,  the  descendants  of  the 
first  few  work-people  had  intermarried  and 
settled  down  close  to  their  old  homes,  and 
gradually  the  village  had  come  to  possess 
an  independent  life  of  its  own.  It  had 
grouped  itself  very  prettily  in  the  hollows 
around  the  Castle  grounds.  Seen  from 
the  distance  the  red  roof  of  the  school- 
house,  the  brown  thatched  ones  of  the 
cottages,  and  the  short  grey  spire  of  the 
little  church,  all  made  harmonious  details 
in  a  characteristic  picture  of  pretty  country 
scenery. 

The  Castle  itself  was  simply  a  good,  grey 
stone  house,  built  round  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle;  tworound  battlemented  towers 
wiUi  lancet  windows  standing  on  each  side 
of  tiie  entrance  to  the  quadrangle  were  all 
that  gave  it  a  right  to  the  ambitious  name. 
They  were,  however,  very  old ;  were  tradi- 
tionally said  to  be  Uie  remams  of  a  much 
earlier  building,  and  as  such,  held  in  deep 
respect  in  Moreford.  The  other  part  was 
Ellzabettian,   and   possessed  all  the  old- 


world  character  that  seems  to  linger  biotb 
strongly  about  houses  of  that  period  than 
any  other — ^it  is  difficult  to  define  the 
reason,  unless  because  the  EUxabethan 
architecture  has  so  much  distinctiveneai  of 
its  own,  and  retains,  so  to  Bgeak,  the 
atmosphere  of  its  designers.  The  ^laoe 
has  been  in  one  famfly  for  genermtums, 
and  the  present  owner,  Mr.  Martbi  Stewart- 
Carr,  was  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
worthy,  uninterestbg  EneUsh  gentlemen, 
most  of  whom  had  lived  and  died,  and  eeted 
according  to  thefar  honest  lights  in  Horefotd. 
Bat  he  had  departed  from  the  fiamily  tra- 
ditions. He  had  built  himself  a  plaee  in 
Normandy,  and  apparently  preferred  the 
modem  French  chateau  to  his  grey  stone 
Eoglishhome.  SfaicetheCastlefiriitcametD 
him,  he  had  spent  very  little  time  in  it.  He 
paid  it  a  flying  visit  at  rare  intervale,  and 
left  the  care  of  it,  the  tenants,  and  the 
estate,  to  his  agent.  For  the  last  five  yeaa 
that  agent  had  been  Frank  Maidment.  He 
had  lived  in  the  house  in  the  park  bdlt 
for  the  agent,  and  known  in  Moreford  as 
'*  The  White  House,"  quite  alone  for  three 
of  those  five  years ;  for  the  last  two  hii 
sister  had  been  with  him. 

It  was  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the 
letter  announcing  Mr.  Stewart-Carr'e  in- 
tended arrival,  and  he  was  expected  to 
arrive  that  very  evening.  At  eleven 
o'dock  in  the  morning  the  Maidmenti^ 
dining-room  table  was  covered  at  one  end 
with  books  and  papers;  the  largest  of 
the  books,  an  account-book,  lay  cqwi, 
and  across  it  was  a  pen  that  had  just  been 
used,  for  it  was  wet  with  ink.  Bedde  the 
book  was  a  long  pencilled  list,  evidentlf 
waiting  to  be  copied  in.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  room  but  Catherine  Maidment 
She  was  not  working  or  writing,  hot 
walking  up  and  down;  her  arms  were 
folded  so  closely  that  their  position  might 
more  truly  be  said  to  be  a  clasp,  a  very 
tight  dasp.  Her  face  wore  the  same  eel, 
resolute  expression  it  had  worn  before^ 
but  stronger  than  the  stem  decision  and 
more  perceptible,  was  a  terrible  look  of 
anxiety.  Her  very  attitude  was  anxkios; 
her  head  was  set  continually  towards  the 
door,  as  if  she  were  Ustening,  and  her  eyes 
turned  towards  the  door  too,  whenever  she 
took  them  away  from  the  open  book  on  the 
table.  Her  steps  were  hasty  and  agitated, 
and  she  seemed  to  find  the  space  between 
the  table  and  the  window  all  too  nanow 
for  her.  She  was  very  white,  and  lier 
grey  eyes  were  large  and  excitedly  bright 
**  AU  this  time  !"ahe  said  to  herself,  Ina 
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low  vdco.  "  Why  didn't  I  go  myself;  oh, 
why  didn't  I  go  t "  She  turned  and  walked 
faster  still,  and  twisted  her  arms  so  tightly 
together  that  the  pressure  hurt  her.  But 
the  physical  sensation  seemed  a  relief  to 
her,  for  as  she  felt  it  she  twisted  them  still 

tighter.     '<0h **  she  said,  giving  the 

word  a  heavy,  drawn-out  intonation  that 
made  it  not  an  exclamation,  but  a  sigh. 
*'0h,  if  the  day  were  over,  and  if  he 
would  come  back ! "  She  walked  once 
more,  quicker  and  more  agitatejly  than 
ever,  up  and  down  the  little  space,  then 
she  unclasped  her  arms  with  a  sudden 
movement,  and  went  to  the  door.  She 
opened  it  and  ran  upstairs.  At  the  head 
of  the  stairs  she  stopped  and  knocked  at  a 
door. 

Her  face  was  whiter  than  when  she 
left  the  dining-room.  "  Frank ! "  she  said, 
**  Frank  I  are  you  coming  back  t " 

"  Coming !"  her  brother's  voice  answered 
from  within.     ''  Coming,  this  instant." 

She  moved  a  step  01  two  from  the  door 
and  stood  on  the  top  stair  of  the  flight, 
listening  as  she  had  listened  downstaira 
All  at  once  she  heard  her  brother's  steps 
across  his  room,  and  turning,  ran  down 
again,  and  took  her  stand  by  the  table  and 
the  bookv. 

She  had  hardly  done  so  when  his 
door  opened,  and  he  began  to  descend. 
Catherine's  face  grew  paler  still,  and  she 
looked  divided  between  intense  fear  and 
anxious,  trembling  hope.  Frank  Maidment 
opened  the  diniog-room  door;  he  shut  it 
behind  him  slowly  and  came  up  to 
Catherine.  His  walk  was  as  slow  as  his 
movements ;  his  face  was  white ;  and  there 
was  a  conscious,  uncertain  expression  in 
his  eye9.  He  put  out  one  hand  and 
grasped  the  back  of  the  chair.  Catherine 
put  out  her  hand,  and  leaned  it  on  the  table. 

"  Come,  you  see,"  he  said,  hesitatingly, 
and  rather  confusedly.     "  Let's  go  on." 

"  Where  is  the  memorandum  you  went 
to  get  t "  Catherine  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
It  would  have  trembled  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  intense  control  she  held  it  in. 

"Memorandum!",  he  said,  vaguely. 
*«  Memorandum !  Oh  yes— oh  yes,  I  for- 
got it  It's^it's  in  my  blue  coat  pocket, 
left  side." 

Catherine  turned. 

*' Frank!"  she  said.  From  her  voice 
the  fear,  the  hope,  and  the  trembling  were 
all  gone.  It  was  only  intense.  **  Frank  1 
I  never  really  thought  it." 

"  Thought  what  V"  he  said.  "  Thought 
whati" 


<*  Thought  you  would— to-day.  I  was 
anxious,  but  I  thought,  I  hoped,  it  was 
some  use  to  trust  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  t "  he  said,  sitting 
down  suddenly,  and  turning  his  eyes  to  her 
for  one  moment,  to  take  them  away  again 
the  next  *'  It's  the  very  day  when  a  man 
wants  keeping  up  —  when  he's  got  such 
an  amount  of  things  to  be  done.  Let's 
becfai." 

ne  took  up  the  pen  from  the  book, 
dipped  it  in  the  ink,  and  looking  un- 
steadQy  at  the  sheet  of  note-paper  by  hfa 
side,  began  to  write. 

"Your  writing  is  shocking,"  he  said, 
**  shocking  I  A  man  can't — hang  it  all — ^I 
can't— iVs  absurd— but  I " 

The  penfellfrom  his  hand,which  trembled 
violently. 

Catherine  had  knelt  by  his  side  to 
dictate  the  entries  to  him.  She  rose  again 
suddenly,  and  laid  her  hand  heavily  on  his 
shoulder. 

*<Let  it  alone!"  she  said.  "Let  it 
alone.    And  listen  to  me,  Frank." 

Bat  he  shook  himself  free  from  her  hand, 
and  getting  up,  walked  uncertainly  to  the 
leather  arm-chair  in  the  window,  and  let 
himself  fall  into  it  After  a  moment's 
pause,  Catherine  followed  him,  and  stood 
in  front  of  him  looking  at  him.  All  the 
expression  of  her  face  was  concentrated  in 
her  eyes.  They  were  wide  and  fixed,  their 
grey  had  changed  to  blue,  and  they  were 
full  of  controlled  intense  feeling. 

He  was  quite  still  under  her  gsze ;  but 
without  any  actual  physical  movement  on 
his  part,  the  self-consciousness  in  his  face 
seemed  to  give  the  impression  that  he  was 
shrinking  from  her,  that  if  he  eould  he 
would  get  away.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, her  gsze  seemed  to  recall  him  to  him- 
self in  s6me  degree.  He  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  collect  his  scattered  faculties. 

She  did  not  speak  at  first ;  through  the 
opened  window  came  all  the  summer 
sounds,  but  in  the  room,  between  the  man 
and  woman,  there  was  perfect  silence.  At 
last  Catherine  said,  and  her  voice  was  low 
and  deep : 

"Frank,  do  you  mean  this  to  go  on  for 
everl" 

"  Catherine,  don't  be  a  fool ! "  he  said, 
weakly.  She  took  no  notice  of  his  word?, 
and  twisting  her  hands  together  as  she  had 
twisted  her  arms  while  waiting  for  him,  as 
if  she  could  not  bear  the  mental  strain 
without  some  physical  movement  to  give 
expression  to  it  went  on  as  if  he  had  not 
spoken. 
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''I  have  asked  yoa  lo  often;  I  have  talked 
to  yon  so  often;  I  have  begged  you  to  listen 
to  me  80  often,  always  nnavailingly ;  that  I 
thooght  I  never  woold  ask  or  reason  or 
entreat  agaht  Bat — I  can't  help  it.  I  do 
ask  yoa  on.ce  more.  Do  yoa  never  mean 
to  conqaer  this)" 

<'  Gonqaer ! "  he  said,  in  a  tonelees  voice. 
«*Conqaer  I  it's  mockery  to  talk  to  slaves 
aboat  conqnesi" 

"Slaves!"  she  said,  her  tone  altering, 
and  her  colour  rising  quickly.  "Who 
spoke  of  slaves)  No  one  is  a  slave  whQe 
he  has  a  wilL  And  yoa  have  a  will — a 
strong  will,  if  you  only  choose  to  exert  it." 

"  l^cert— conquer— I'm  tired  of  all  those 
phrases,  Catherine.  Tm  tired  and  bothered 
altogether ;  don't  worry  me." 

"It's  not  worry.  How  can  you  use  the 
word  f  I  should  never  worry  you,  Frank. 
I— don't  you  understand,  I  wouldn't  do  it 
if  it  was  only  <  worrying '  you.  Bat  that 
is  not  it.  I  must^  I  wil^  make  one  more 
effort  to  make  you  see  it  all  for  yourself." 

"Seewhat!"  he  asked,  leaning  his  head 
back  listlessly  against  the  back  of  the  chair, 
and  turning  his  face  towards  the  window, 
away  from  her  eyes. 

'*  See  what  you  are  doing.  Oh,  Frank,  > 
you  are— you  know  you  are,  ruining  your 
life.  Oh,  Frank,  do  think  of  it  all.  You've 
got  everything  before  you  still ;  life  still  in 
your  reach;  but  do  only  consider,  for  one 
moment  consider  how  you  are  throwing 
your  cluinces  all  away."  Catherine's  voice 
grew  stronger  with  her  words ;  not  in  tone 
— ^it  grew  no  higher — but  it  was  deeper, 
fuller,  and  more  intense. 

Her  brother  seemed  to  feel  its  power 
slightly.  He  turned  languidly  and  faced 
her  again. 

"If  you  go  on  as  you  are  doing  now," 
she  went  on,  "your  power,  your  strength, 
all  your  faculties  will  be  gone.  And  then — 
I  said  it  brfore  and  I  say  it  agun — all  your 
life  will  be  ruined,  utterly  ruined.  And 
you  can  never,  never,  never  alter  it  then." 
She  paused  for  a  little.  He  did  not  move 
again.  She  went  on:  "I  appeal  to  your 
own  common  sense." 

"  You  can't  appeal  to  it,"  he  muttered. 
"There  is  none." 

"There  is  plenty,"  she  said,  with  intense 
energy.  "Plenty.  You  can — you  can, 
bideed,  see  it  all  as  plainly  as  I  can  put  it 
to  you  if  you  only  will  You  can  see  that 
now  is  the  time  when  you  must  pull  your- 
self together  and  begin  again.  Now,  if 
ever,  you  must  make  a  new  start  and  be 
master  of  yourself  and  your  actions." 


Catherine's  hands  were  still  now;  die 
held  one  out  to  her  brother  with  a  quick 
characteristic  gesture.  He  said  nothing^ 
nor  did  he  attempt  to  touch  her  hand. 

'*  Frank,"  she  said,  very  gentiy,  "TU  do 
all  I  can  for  you;  I  have  tried,  and  you 
know  I  will  again.  It  doesn't  need  saying  " 
— Catherine  smiled  faintly  with  her  words 
— "  that  I  will,  dear.  But  I  can't  aetoaUy 
take  your  place  with  Mr.  Stewart-Cair, 
now  he  is  coming  home.  You  must  see  for 
yourself  that  this  is  so.  Think  of  it— think 
what  a  hopeless  disgrace  it  would  be  if  joa 
lost  this  appointment.  There  would  be  no 
new  start  possible  then.  And  how  are  you 
going  to  keep  it  if  you  don't  rally  all  yoar 
forces  and  control  yourself  %  You  can — ^yoa 
can  if  only  you'll  believe  it,  and  rouae 
yourself,  and  make  your  life  a  man'a  llfe^ 
and  not *' 

Catherine's  voice  trembled  with  her  last 
words.  She  had  spoken  fast,  and  it 
trembled  with  intense  eamestneaa.  She 
broke  o£^  and  stood  looking  out  into  the 
bright  sunny  garden  with  eyes  thi^  saw 
nothing  there. 

Frank  Maidment  dragged  himself  slowly 
up  from  his  leaning  position,  and  sat  upii^ 
in  the  chair.  He  put  one  elbow  oa  the 
arm,  and  leant  his  head  on  his  hand. 

"Confound  itl"  he  said,  impatiently, 
pressing  Us  hand  hard  on  his  forehead. 
"Hang  it  all,  Catiierme,  I  wish  you'd  let 
me  alone ! " 

She  turned  at  the  words — ^turned  with  a 
quick  movement. 

"  Let  you  alone,"  she  said.  "  I  can'fc-nl 
couldn't  if  I  would."  She  broke  off 
suddenly,  took  two  steps  forward  and  knalt 
down  at  his  side,  her  small  hands  stretdiad 
out  to  him  over  the  broad  arm  of  the 
chair. 

"  The  past  is  past,"  she  said.  '<Fieiik 
— ^let's  forget  it  together.  Let's  begin  a 
life  that  is  different.  Oh,  Frank,  will  yoef 
I'll  help  you ;  at  least,  111  try.  NaWi« 
need  ever  remind  dther  of  us  of  what  has 
been.  I  don't  ask  you  anyt^g  unreaaoe- 
able ;  I  don't  want  you  to  give  me  a  radb, 
definite  promise  that  from  tUs  very  day  yoa 
will  never  touch  anything  again.  I  don't 
ask  thai  But  will  you  promise  me  that^ 
from  this  day,  you  will  resolutely  ton 
round  on  yourself,  and  begin  a  life  of  aelf- 
controlt  Oh,  Frank,  will  youf  Will 
you)  Will  you,  for  my  sake,  if  not  for 
your  own ),  Frank,  I  never  appealed  to 
you  for  my  sake  before,  because — ^because 
I — that  is  of  less  consequence ;  but,  IE  you 
would  promise,  you  don't  know,  yoa  never 
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eoaU  know,  what  my  life  would  be  to 
me!" 

Oatherine'a  handfl  were  stretched  oat  far 
towtfds  her  brother  now;  her  face  was 
flushed  a  dark  crimson,  her  lips  were 
parted  eagerly,  and  her  eyes  flashed  with 
hope.  He  rafaed  his  head  slowly  and 
looked  roond. 

<*  You're  yery  pleading,  Eit^  and  I'd  do 
a  great  deal  for  yon,"  he  said,  hesitatingly. 
"Bat  you  don't  know  what  it  is.  Yon '' 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence.  As 
Catherine  met  her  brother's  eyes  the  flash 
had  died  oat  of  hen ;  all  the  hope  lefb  her 
fsce  again;  her  head  fell  down  on  her  oat- 
stretched  hands;  and  Catherine,  whose 
grey  eyes  were  scarcely  ever  dimmed  with 
team,  broke  now  into  uncontrollable  heavy 
aobs.  She  cried  with  the  terrible  crying 
of  a  self-controlled  womaUi  eadi  sob  shaking 
her  from  head  to  foot;  and  when  she 
raised  her  head  again,  exhausted,  she  was 
alone.    Her  brother  had  left  the  room. 

Catherine  and  Frank  Maidment  were 
quite  alone  in  the  world.  Their  father 
and  mother  had  died  in  their  early  child- 
hood, and  Catherine  liad  been  taken  away 
at  once,  and  brought  up  by  her  only 
relitioQ,  an  aunt  Frank,  who  was  three 
years  older  than  his  sister,  had  been 
educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  with 
money  left  for  tliat  purpose  by  his  father's 
wilL  But  no  fixed  idea  of  a  career  had 
ever  been  placed  before  him;  and  when  his 
university  career  was  over,  diere  had  been 
no  one-  to  come  forward  and  say  to  him 
that  he  must  fix  upon  a  profession  and 
work  for  it  at  once.  So^  at  twenty-four, 
h»  found  himself  facing  the  world  with  no 
definite  torn  for  anything ;  with  no  income 
but  the  triflbg  annuity  left  from  his  father's 
funds;  and  with  no  means  whatever  of 
makbig  himself  more.  But  though  he  Jiad 
no'  'spMial  gift,  Frank  Maidment  had  the 
&tal  gift  of  being  "good  all  round."  There 
wei!0  few  things  he  .could  not  do  if  he 
trUdi  and|  therefore,  though  there  were 
fei^  tibat  he  cared  to  try  to  do,  he  met 
tlvs  prospect  before  him  vi^h  unruffled 

3[aanimity.  He  spent  the  first  two  years 
ter  he  had  taken  his  degree  in  a  travel- 
ling tutorship,  an  occupation  whidi  suited 
him  peculiarly  welli  as  the  tutorship  re- 
qnired  was,  more  strictly  speaking,  onl^ 
conqianiondiip ;  and  in  the  course  of  it 
he  uid  his  cluurge  explored  almost  every 
habitable  comer  of  the  globe. 

After  this  he  became  secretary  to  a 
oompaay  in  London  for  scmie  time,  and 
then,  by  some  interest,  exerted  in  a— to 


him — ^unexpected  channel,  he  was  ofilwed 
and  accepted  the  post  of  agent  on  lb; 
Stewart-Carr's  Moreford  estate. 

On  her  aunt's  death  two  years  earlier, 
when  Catherine  was  twen^-five,  she  had 
come  to  her  brother's  house  to  him. 
Though  she  had  naturally  felt  keenly  the 
breaUng  up  of  the  home  she  had  had  with 
her  aunt  for  so  many  years,  the  sorrow  at 
this  was  sreaily  counterbalanced  by  her 
great  delist  in  the  prospect  of  living  with 
Her  brother.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the 
two  were  alone  together  in  tdhe  world,  per^ 
haps  simply  from  natural  affection  de- 
veloped; bat  from  whatever  cause,  the 
fact  remained  tha^  Catherine  had  fbr  her 
brother  that  great  love  and  close  attachment 
which,  unless  they  happen  to  be  twins,  is 
not  very  common  between  a  I»other  and 
sister.  Frank  was  her  brother  and  her 
friend.  It  had  been  one  of  the  few  un- 
happinesses  in  her  placid  life  that  they 
could  not  see  much  of  each  other.  She 
had  looked  forward  to  Fnmk's  rare  visits 
to  her,  at  her  aunt's  hoose,  as  to  the 
happiest  times  of  hn  life ;  and  she  went 
to  Moreford  to  live  with  him  with  in- 
describable pleasure. 

She  settled  down  there  very  easily  and 
very  quickly.  She  learnt  to  know  the 
Moreford  people,  they  learnt  to  love  her; 
her  brother's  interests  were  hers,  and 
she  spent  all  the  time  she  had  to  spare 
from  being  with  him  in  making  his 
house  pretty  and  comfortable.  She  Iiad 
brought  with  her  as  their  one  servant  the 
old  narse,  who  had  held  both  brother  and 
sister  in  bn  arms  as  babies,  and  who 
firmly  refused  ever  to  leave  <<  Miss 
Catherine,"  when  Miss  Catherine  left  her 
old  home.  With  Margaret's  help  the 
White  House  was  made  as  pretty  within 
as  it  was  picturesque  without ;  her  brotherti 
housekeeping  was  taken  into  hat  own 
clever,  capable  hands,  and  his  establish- 
ment was  made,  as  he  often  said,  "so  oom- 
fortable  that  he  hardly  knew  it."  He  was 
never  tired  of  telling  Catherine  liow  lonely 
and  how  dreary  he  had  been  befcnre  she 
came.  It  seemed  as  if  he  never  could  tell 
her  enough  of  the  loneliness  he  had 
suffered  from. 

And  at  each  repetition  Catherine's  heart 
was  happier  and  more  full  of  joy  at  the 
consciousness  that  she  could  change  all 
that  for  him  now.  For  six  months 
Catherine  was  as  happy  as  she  could  have 
wished  or  dreamed. 

Then  came  the  terrible  day,  when  sud- 
denly, and  without  warning,  she  found  out 
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what  had  darkened  her  whole  life  flince. 
She  found  out  that  in  the  coarse  of  }dB 
lonely  life,  before  she  came  to  him,  her 
brother  had  taken  to  the  moat  fatal  of 
companions  and  the  most  futile  of  con- 
solers. Coming  in  late  one  evening,  she 
had  found  him,  as  she  thought,  asleep 
on  the  floor.  But  there  was  a  nearly 
empty  brandy-bottle  on  the  table;  ana 
in  his  bitter  self-reproach  and  misery, 
when  he  came  back  to  consciousness 
again,  he  confessed  the  truth  to  her.  ^  He 
confessed  tbat  it  was  not  the  first  time, 
or  the  seoondj  he  told  her  that  no  one 
knew  of  it,  however,  bub  hhnself ;  he  im- 
plored her  to  forgive  him  and  help  him. 

Catherine  had  fordven  him,  and  had 
begun  life  again,  half  heart-broken. 

Since  then,  her  whole  life  had  been  de- 
voted to  him.  She  had  watched  him, 
thought  for  him,  and  when  the  same  thing 
happened  again,  in  spite  of  all  her  care, 
she  screened  him  and  his  weakness  from 
the  knowledge  of  all  but  herself,  and  had 
never  reproMhed  him  from  any  pomt  of 
view  but  the  terrible  injustice  he  did  to 
himself. 

She  had  long  done  half  his  work  for  him. 
She  cared  little  that  the  tenants  considered 
him  idle ;  they  should  never,  if  she  could 
help  it,  she  thought,  have  any  worse  thing 
to  say.  The  strain  of  this  daily  burden 
had  made  her  thin  and  careworn.  It  had 
given  the  resolute  expression  to  her  facp, 
the  determined  set  to  her  montL  It  had 
made  her  an  anziouF,  unhappy  woman, 
when  her  girlhood  had  hardly  left  her. 

And  Catherine  had  no  one  to  comfort 
her,  or  to  help  her  bear  the  terrible  burden. 
It  was  all  hers,  and  she  had  to  carry  it 
alone. 

And  now,  it  seemed  to  her,  that  Mr. 
Stewart-Oarr's  home-coming  had  brought 
everything  to  a  crisis.  As  she  sat  at  the 
dining-room  window  that  same  evening, 
waiting  for  her  brother,  her  heart  ached 
with  the  heavy  anxiety,  till  the  ache  made 
her  almost  wish  for  tears  again,  though  in 
the  morning  after  her  crying  she  had  told 
herself  that  it  had  only  made  everythhig 
worse  to  have  let  her  pain  overmaster  her 
like  that 

It  was  eight  o'clock,  and  she  was 
expecting  him  every  moment.  Mr.  Stawart- 
Carr  was  to  arrive  at  the  Castle  at 
seven,  and  his  agent  had  to  be  present  to 
receive  him. 


Catherine  had  hardly  exchanged  a  woid 
with  her  brother  since  the  morning.  He 
had  spent  the  afternoon  with  her  in  the 
dining-room,  silently  watching  her,  as  ihe 
finished  the  entries  he  had  left  ondooa 
And  Catherine  had  taken  his  silence  ind 
his  willingness  to  be  with  her,  as  a  snffident 
proof  that  she  might  trust  hhn  for  the  reit 
of  the  day.  At  six  o'clock  he  hid  taken 
his  hat,  and  come  to  Catherine  and  kined 
her ;  had  said  a  word  or  two  to  the  effect 
that  he  should  come  back  at  once  wheoi 
Mr.  Stewart-Carrhad  arrived;  andhidyt 
her. 

The  difference  between  the  self-con- 
scious, self-convicted,  incapable  man  of  (he 
morning  and  the  man  who  went  up  to  the 
Castle  was  indescribable.  Frank  Miid- 
ment  was  coUected,  grave,  self-possened, 
and  clear-headed  now.  Catherine  looked 
at  his  face  as  she  gave  him  back  hii  Un, 
and  thought,  with  a  sharp  pain,  how  protd 
she  had  been  of  him  before  she  knew;  hot 
,  proud  she  could  still  be,  if  he  would  onlf 
let  her. 

She  put  her  hands  over  her  eyes  ai  ihi 
sat  in  the  evening  stillness  waiting  for  him 
to  come  back,  and  longed,  with  the  interne 
longing  that  is  so  nearly  a  cry  for  hdo^to 
see  him  come  in  again ;  for  she  conld  by 
no  means  answer  for  the  effect  the  ezeite- 
ment  of  the  arrival  might  have  had  on 
hinL  He  might — she  thought  he  would— 
be  all  right  in  the  actual  interview  with 
Mr.  Stewart-Carr;  but  afterwards,  in  the 
reaction,  what  would  he  do  % 

She  could  never  be  sure  that  the  temptir 
tion  was  out  of  his  way.  With  the  ckTer* 
ness  of  all  those  who  faQ  as  be  did,  he 
eluded  her  watchfulneEs  constantly.  And 
then,  if  he  were  to  meet  Mr.  Stewart^as 
or  any  of  the  tenants 

She  rose  with  a  sudden  determinatton  to 
put  on  her  hat  and  go  and  meet  him. 

Bat  she  had  not  taken  two  steps  bebn 
the  door  opened.  "  Here  I  am.  Kit,"  aid 
her  brother,  in  the  same  steady  tone  u 
when  he  had  left  her.  ''He's  come, and 
that  part  of  the  business  is  done  with !  ** 
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CHAPTER  L      DR.   SMITH, 

It  wm  a  wild  November  eyening. 
Great  doads  swept  across  the  sky,  driven 
onward  by  a  poworfdl  northeast  wind,  a 
wbd  which  horled  itself  with  relentless 
foxy  sgainst  the  large  clamps  of  fir-trees, 
scatteied  here  and  there  over  this  heather 
country.  The  sotmd  of  the  contact  between 
wind  and  fir-trees  resembled  the  final  break 
npon  a  rocky  shore  of  some  huge  Atlantic 
wava 

Even  at  the  Warren,  protected  as  it  was 
by  fir  phmtations,  the  wind  made  itself 
heard  and  felt  in  no  common  degree,  though 
the  house  was  too  well  built  to  be  in 
danger  of  bavins  its  roof  blown  ofi^  or  of 
suffering  from  other  similar  accidents. 

The  Warren  was  an  old-fashioned  house 
with  gables  curiously  distributed  in  unex- 
pected places,  and  windows  that  did  not 
match.  The  building  covered  a  considerable 
area^  but^  being  only  one  storey  high,  it  was 
weU  fitted  to  resist  the  storms  that  some- 
times raged  with  special  fury  over  this 
elevated  moorland  country.  Most  of  the 
shatters  were  now  closed;  but  there 
were  two  windews  that  were  not  hidden 
from  the  outside  world  by  shatters  or 
blinds,  and  had  a  wanderer  strayed  into 
the  grounds  of  the  Warren  this  night,  he 
would  have  been  much  cheered  to  see  the 
light  in  one  of  the  rooms  radiating  from 
the  dark  mass  of  the  building  which, 
except  for  these  bright  spots,  looked  very 
gloomy  and  weird  on  this  stormy  evening. 


Had  the  beniffhted  stranger  entered  that 
room,  he  would  have  seen  a  very  prettr  and 
picturesque  sight;  but^  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  no  chance  of  any  outsider's  eye 
being  charmed  with  the  scene,  for  strangers 
never  entered  the  Warren  grounds. 

The  room  was  Ions  and  rather  narrow  in 
shape ;  the  two  window*,  divided  by  deep 
muUions,  were  glazed  with  small  lozenge- 
shaped  panes,  addinff  to  the  old-world  look 
which  already  pervaded  all  the  furniture  in 
the  chamber,  from  the  tall,  quaint  book- 
cases to  the  high  cottage  plana  A  lioge 
fireplace,  which  was  guarded  only  by  a  low 
edge  of  stone,  made  one  dream  of  pine 
logs;  indeed,  several  such  were  now  burning 
between  the  quaint  andiron",  filling  the 
room  with  a  delicious  scent,  though  they 
had  burnt  low  and  required  stirring. 

At  present  the  room  contained  but  two 
occupants,  and  they  formed  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  general  desolate  appearance 
of  the  surroundings.  The  elder  was  a  girl 
who  looked  about  seventeen  years  old,  tall, 
slim,  and  pretty.  Perhaps  her  beauty  lay 
chiefly  in  ner  large  grey  eyes,  whose  ex- 
pression was  soft  and  gentle;  but  her  mouth 
attracted  one  by  its  half  sad,  half  tender 
carves  that  spoke  of  intense  feeling  and 
love.  Her  hw,  neatly  braided  round  her 
shapely  head,  seemed  to  have  retained  some 
of  the  mellow  golden  look  of  evening  in  it, 
but  the  fairness  did  not  the  least  boMer  on 
what  is  often  called  sandy.  Her  nose  was  of 
delicate  Roman  type,  but  not  at  all  strong 
or  masculine-looking.  Perhaps  the  fault 
of  the  face  was  an  expression  too  serious 
for  its  youthful  appearance. 

Near  to  this  maiden  and  clinging  round 
her,  was  her  younger  sister.  One  could 
see  the  relationship  with  half  a  glance,  so 
strong  was  the  likeness,  but  the  beauty  of 
the  younger  altogether  eclipsed  that  of  the 
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elder.  Everythiiig  about  herwaa  beaatifdl — 
the  complexion;  the  radiancy  of  the  dark 
blue  eyes  j  the  golden  coloorof  the  abnndant 
hadr ;  the  perfection  of  her  f entorea,  which 
were  of  a  faoltlesg  regularity,  all  combined 
to  make  her  a  rare  type  of  EngUah  beauty. 
She  was  well  formed  and  as  tw  as  she  was 
likely  to  be,  for  she  was  one  of  those  girls 
who  rarely  become  a  perfect  woman. 

Both  sisters  were  plainly  dressed,  with 
yery  little  attention  to  fashion;  but  the 
younger  certainly  needed  nothing  to  en- 
hance her  beauty,  whilst  the  elder's  sad, 
gentle  face  would  not  have  gained  much  by 
more  fashionable  attire. 

As  they  clung,  together, .  seated  in.  an 
(enormous  arm-cbur  which  easily  contained 
^em  both,  there  was  an  expresuon  of  fear 
and  attention  on  their  faces.  They  appe^ored 
as  If  they  dreaded  to  hear  the  raging  bound 
of  the  wind  outside,  for  tbey  now  and  then 
started  as  the  window-frames  rattled,  and 
the  old  woodwork  creaked  in  a  weird, 
uncanny  manner.  Kor  would  any  one 
have  reproached  them  with  cowardice,  for 
it  was  a  night  to  make  even  grown  ijromen 
nervous,  and  these  sbters  could  never 
remexnber  a  worse  hurricane  on  their  lonely 
ttjoor. 

But  instead  of  drawing  i3ie  arm-chair 
nearer  to  the  fire,  and  closbg  the  door,  the 
sisters  had  done  just  the  contrary.  The 
door  stood  wide  open  and  they  had  placed 
themiselves  close  to  it,  in  spite  of  the  tush 
of  cold  ab,  which  now  and  tben  made  them 
shivei^  In  st>ite'  of  themselves. 

Outside  the  room  nothing  could  be  seen 
except  a  half-lighted  passage,  which  looked 
only  more  gloomy  from  the  few  fitftd  rays 
that  penetrated  into  It  from  the  lamp  that 
stood  on  a  table  near  to  the  sisters.  Nor 
wete  the^  trying  to  see  anything  In  par- 
ticular, but  rather  to  hear  some  unusual 
sounds,  for  when  they  spoke  it  was  almost  in 
wluspers,  and  thev  broke  off  their  conversa- 
tion whenever  a  door  was  opened  or  shut^ 
or  if  a  voice  reached  them  from  upstairs  or 
downsturs. 

<'  Oh,  Orace,''  whispered  the  younger  one, 
after  a  long  ulence,  "what  can  be  the 
matter)" 

She  had  said  this  many  times  before,  but 
each  time  she  waited  for  her  sister^s  answer, 
as  if  expecting  to  derive  from  it  some  feel- 
ing of  comfort. 

''  I  can't  think ;  only  he  must  be  very  ill. 
Mrs.  Ashton  would  not  let  me  in,  though  I 
begged  her  to  do  so;  she  said  tiie  Doctor 
mun  see  him  first.'" 

**  I  can't  bear  Mrs.  Ashton,  I  wish  dear 


old  Nan  were  here ;  why  did  she  go  away  t 
If  she  had  known  what  would  luve  hap- 
pened, I  know  she  would  have  stayed.  Ga&'t 
we  write  to  her,  or  telegraph,  or ** 

''Sibyl,  darling,  you  know  we  caimot 
WhocouIdgoioOolehamI  and,  besides,  whit 
a  night  it  is !  Boach  has  gone  for  the 
Doctor,  he  must  be  back  soon ;  but,  they 
ought  to  let  me  in,"  and  Grace  drew  her- 
self up  in  the  chair  half  indignantly. 

"  Mrs.  Ashton  said  it  would  only  distreii 
you,  Orace;  but  Dr.  Smith  won't  say 
tha^  I  knowi  you  who  are  so  good  and 
clever  when  people  are  ill;  but,  Grieie, 
think,  it  was  only  yesterday  that  we  were 
listening,  just  as  we  are  now,  to  the  vdcei 
in  the  £ning-room.  Then  everythiog  wv 
as  usual.  I  remember  I  heard  &therhn^ 
when  the  door  was  opened  below.  Didyos 
hea^MifijC^ci^l'' 

**Don\  darling,"  answered  the  elder  (pi, 
quickly,  as  if  the  thought  pained  her;  and 
then  both  sisters  fell  hito  another  aSoMe, 
as  the  wind  gathered  itself  up  with  net 
strength,  so  that  every  loose  board  or  rafter 
through  the  old  house  seemed  to  shake  or 
creak. 

'<  Hark,  Sibyl,  do  you  hear  f " 

"  It  is  nothing  but  the  wmd,"  saidSibyl, 
tutning  a  little  pale,  for  she  was  begimuBg 
to  be  afraid,  even  though  her  arms  were 
round  Grace,  and  hex  golden  head  wai  on 
her  shoulder. 

"No;  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels. 
Will  you  come  into  the  hall  with  met'' 

*'  They  have  not  lighted  any  lamps  clovn 
there  to-night,"  answered  Sibyl,  not  bbifiag 
her  hold  on  her  sister;  '' won't  yon wiitj 
Gracie,  till  the  bell  rmgsf  t  am  a  little 
afraid." 

•'Withmel" 

"No,  not  really,  of  course;  bat  it  all 
seems  so  strange  to-night.  And— and — -" 
here  Sibyl  burst  into  tears — tears  whichher 
long  pent-up  feelings  could  no  longer 
keep  back. 

*'  Sibyl,  dear,  dear  Sibyl,  don't  (Sfy*  ^ 
can't  bear  to  see  you  cry — there^it  is  tbe 
Doctor ;  I  am  so  glad,"  and  the  girl  started 
up  and  tried  to  unclasp  her  sister's  handa 
But  Sibyl  remonstrateid. 

"Don't  leiive  me  her^  alone,  Gwce. 
Please  don't,  I  will  come  with  you.*'  She, 
too,  started  up  now,  and  linkmg  her  ana 
in  her  sister's,  prepared  to  go  down  to  tw 
large  hall  below.  , 

«  Take  the  Jamp,  Qrace.    It  is  so  dark 

in  this  passage."    And  Grace  obwed,  and 

holding  the  light  walked  steadily  Along 

I  the  passage,  turned  an  angle,  and  than 
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found  herself  at  the  head  of  a  wide,  datk 
•tairoaM  tiiat  led  to  the  hall  be}ow. 

OtheiB,  too,  had  heard  the  ting ;  theve 
wai  the  floond  of  footsteps  in  a  passage. 
A  nde  door  was  poshed  open,  and  a  young 
and  somewhat  isoared  •  looking  footman 
appeared.  He,  too,  carried  a  nnall  lamp, 
and,  thus  equipped,  prepared  to  nnbolt  the 
frontdoor. 

'*Make  haste,  James,"  cried  Sibyl,  in  a 
toBe  of  quick  impatience,  <' it  is  the 
Doctor." 

^  Yonr  lamp  will  bfew  ont,"  said  Grace, 
mote  qnietly.  "Wait  a  minute,  I  will 
c<»na  and  hold  the  light  for  yon." 

Sbe  left  Sibyl  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs^  and  in  a  moment  she  waa  by  the 
side  of  the  footman^  who,  thus  relieyed  of 
the  lights  was  able  to  unfasten  the  bdts  of 
the  aomewhat  masaiTe  door  more  quickly, 
thouf^  eridently  he  was  nenroos  and  some- 
what kwkW$id  dujng  the  process^ 

Before  the  bolts  were  faidy  undone, 
they  heard  the  Doctor's  steps  ascending 
tiie  ooldde  steps,  se  that  as  soon  as  tiie 
hall  door  swung  back,  the  diort,  thick-set 
form  of  Br.  Samk  hastily  passed  in. 

« All  right,**  he  cried,  cheofulb,  shak- 
ing  bimsdf  like  a  Newfoundland  dog  just 
out  of  Ihe  water.  ^Vre  sent  my  man 
round  irith  the  trap.  By  jingo !  it  is  not 
a  n%ht  to  linger  out  in  a  m(»netit  lonser 
tiian  necessary.''  Then  he  suddenly  be- 
came aware  of  the  young  girl's  presence, 
foraet  irst  he  had  been  too  dazded  and 
out  erf  teeath  to  be  conscious  of  anything 
but  tiie  footman's  figure  and  his  own  safe 
arrival  wittdn  the  shelter  of  a  house. 

^'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Grace,  I  did  not 
see  you  were  here.**  He  had  known  the 
sistsn  so  many  years  that  he  naturally 
oaDed  them  bgr  their  Christian  names. 

^  Never  ndnd  me,  Dr,  Smith,"  said 
Grace,  ''  do  go  to  father,  be  is  so  very, 
yeiy  ^— Mrs.  Ashton  says  so  at  least,  and 
she  w31  not  let  me  go  into  his  room-— but 
Imay,  mmi'tlf  You  will  say  yee— do- 
please  da*^ 

By  tfab  time  Dr.  Smith  had  unwound 
a  comforter  from  his  throat,  and  next 
he  had  beoi  aadsted  by  Jamee  to  divest 
bimseU  of  a  huge  great-ooat,  so  that  he  felt 
more  like  a  human  bein^ ;  or,  at  all  events, 
he  could,  now  that  his  wrqps  were  ofi; 
pot  on  Us  usual  professional  manner  with 
greater  ease. 

"My  dear  young  lady,  be  assured  that 
I  wQl  lay  no  restrictions  on  you  that  are 
not  abaolutely  necessary ;  but  at  first,  as 
Mrs.  Aehton   is  there,  I   prefer  sedbg 


your  father  without  you.  This  most  be  a 
sudden  affair ;  he  was  all  right  yesterdsy, 
ehr' 

'VOb,  yes;  in  fsct,  he  had  a  dinner 
party." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Doctor,  shoiily.  He 
knew  what  a  dinner  party  at  the  Warren 
meant 

He  now  lost  no  time  in  walking  upstairs, 
having  waved  back  James  with  an  "tknow 
my  way,"  and  then  he  noticed  Sibyl  stand- 
ing half-wav  up  the  stairs  with  the  lanqp 
in  her  hand,  and  though  he  was  a  j^rosy, 
eomuMm-sense  individual,  something  mher 
appearance  made  him  look  aiher  carefully. 
Her  fair  golden  hair,  all  tumbled  firom 
having  leant  her  head  on  Grace's  shoulder, 
looked  like  an  anraole  as  she  stood  giving 
him  the  necessary  light 

"  You  are  pale^  Sibyl  •  Oome,  you  must 
not  work  yourself  into  a  fever.  Why 
don't  you  go  to  bed,  eh ! " 

"I  couldn't  leave  Grace;  besides,  we 
have  been  listmiing  for  you  ever  so  long," 
and  Sibyl's  tone  was  impatient. 

** I  was  engaged;  a  very  pressfaig  ease 
indeed.  I  ought  to  be  there  now,  and  I 
must  go  away  again  as  soon  as  I  can." 
He  nodded  towards  the.  room  ihb  girls 
had  just  left,  as  muck  as  to  say,  "Go 
there  now,"  though  he  only  said  aloud, 
<*  All  right,  I  know  tiie  way.  FU  look  in 
before  I  ga"  Then  widkibg  down  a 
passage  that  led  in  the  opposite  directton 
from  tiieir  room,  the  Doctor  disappeared, 
and  the  sisters  Aowlj  sank  once  more  into 
the  arm-chahr. 

CHAPTER  IL      DEATH  THE  MESSENGER. 

When  the  Doctor  knocked  at  the  doer 
of  a  zoom  situated  at  the  end  of  the  bng 
passage,  Mrs.  Ashton,  the  housekeeper, 
openM  it,  peered  for  a  second  into  his 
face,  and  then,  with  the  low  exclamation  of 
'<  Ab!  Wu  you,  sir,"  allowed  him  to  enter. 
"I  was  afraid  it  might  be  Miss  Grace 
agahi.  You  see,  sh,  the  poor  gentleman's 
had  a  stroke,  and  he  does  look  so  terrttde 
that  I  could  not  let  tiie  young  lady  in 
without  your  orders.  We've  done  ali  we 
could;  but  it's  my  belief  he's  took  lor 
death,  sb^— that  is,  he  won't  be  long  here, 
he's  bound  to  die.  We've  done  the  right 
thing,  I  think  you'll  say ;  but  there  is  no 
right  thing  when  death's  at  the  door." 

libs.  Ashton  had  not  been  very  tong 
honsAeeper  at  the  Warren;  but  her  voice 
had  already  acquired  the  wmoi  tone  of 
mourning,  which  tone,  however,  was.  quite 
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wasted  apon  the  rough-and-ready  Doctor. 
He  approached  the  large  fonr-poster  bed, 
rotmd  tvro  sidee  of  which  the  curtains  were 
closely  drawn.  Opposite  the  ancnrtained 
side  of  the  bed  there  was  a  large  fireplace, 
where  a  blazing  fire  was  burning,  and 
dose  beside  it  two  comfortable  oha&s  had 
been  drawn  up.  Evidently  Mrs.  Ashton 
and  presumably  a  companion  of  hers,  who 
had  now  disappeared,  had  been  making 
themselves  conuortable  there  before  the 
Doctor's  adventb 

Br.  Smith  took  a  candle  from  the 
dressing-table,  and  bending  oyer  the  sick 
man  examined  his  face  for  a  few  moments 
with  minute  attention,  at  the  same  time 
feeling  his  pulse  and  gently  pressing  his 
hand.  The  face  he  beheld  was  drawn  and 
disfigured;  the  eyes,  wide  open,  bad  a 
vacant  stare  about  them  painful  to  witness; 
and  the  hand  that  lay  on  the  counterpane 
occasionally  twitched  nervously  or  went 
through  the  form  of  picking  off  something 
from  the  sheet.  The  housekeeper  stood 
respectfully  behind  the  Doctor  with  folded 
hands  and  an  expression  of  deep  melancholy 
on  her  features. 

*«Ho's  taken  for  death,  sir,  Fm  sure 
of  it." 

'*  Hush,"  said  the  Doctor,  sternly,  <<he's 
not  dead,  he  will  revive.  Fetch  me  a 
looking-glass,  and  hand  me  that  brandy.'' 

To  the  two  girls  anxiously  waiting  in 
the  dreary  room  the  Doctor's  visit  appeared 
very,  very  long.  The  pine  log  smocddered 
on  unnoticed,  the  wind  still  beat  furiously 
against  the  house,  whilst  every  now  and 
again  some  large  ivy-leaves  rattled  against 
the  window-panes,  as  if  skeleton  fingers 
were  tappbg  at  the  glass.  At  last  Grace 
spoke: 

"  I  think,  Sibyl,  darling,  you  ought  to 

S»  to  bed.  I  promise  to  wake  you  if 
ther  wants  you.  If  you  stay  up  any 
longer  you  will  be  so  tired  to-morrow," 
and  Grace  looked  at  her  sister's  pretty 
head,  now  wearily  resting  against  her. 

"But  I  don't  like  to  toave  you,  Grace; 
you  may  be  frightened.  Why  didn't 
Arme  shut  the  shutters  to-night  I  Do  you 
know,  Qracie,  just  now  I  wought  some 
one  was  knocUnff  at  the  window." 

"  Silly  chad,  iVb  the  ivy.  Come,  Sibyl| 
let  me  light  your  candle." 

"And  you  will  look  in  and  tell  me  what 
the  Doctor  says." 

"  Yes,  when  I  come  to  bed." 

Grace  reached  down  a  tall  candle  from 
the  chimney-piece — for  no  one  had  brought 
them  any  bedroom  candles  this  evening; 


nothing  had  been  done  as  usual  in  the  big 
house  where  suddenly  the  master  had  been 
stricken  down — whibt  Sibyl  took  a  taper 
and  so  Ut  it,  at  the  same  time  trying  to  poke 
the  fire  into  a  blaze, 

"Don'6  spill  the  wax,"  said  Grace,  even 
at  this  moment  thinking  of  the  tidy  ways 
her  deur "  Nan  "  had  taught  her,  and  which 
Sibyl  found  so  hard  to  learn  or  to  remember. 

The  door  was  still  open,  and  the  drmoght 
blew  the  candle  so  that  the  white  wax 
guttered  down  in  a  strange  faaUatic 
manner.    Sibyl  half  shrank  away. 

''  Oh,  Grade,  look,  what  a  long  winding- 
sheet  1  People  say  that  means  some  <me 
is  going  to  die;  does  it  mean  fatherP 
The  pretty  face  douded  over,  and  the  giil 
drew  back  her  outstretched  hand. 

"It  means  that  I  am  standing  josl 
between  the  door  and  the  fireplace,  SibyL 
What  would  Nan  say  to  hear  you!  She 
would  call  you  superstitious."  At  tlus 
moment  the  dder  sister's  tone  Iiad  a  gentle, 
lovbg  ring  in  it,  devoid  of  any  scorn  or 
reproof,  and  though  so  little  older  in 
yearn,  one  could  see  plairdy  that  the 
great  love  she  bore  the  younger  one 
made  her  take  naturally  almost  the  place 
of  a  mother. 

And  Sibyl  accepted  it  aa  such,  or  par- 
haps  she  was  so  accustomed  to  find  Gmeia's 
help  and  sympathy  always  ready  for  her, 
always  eager  to  shield  and  protect  lier, 
that  she  hardly  noticed  them,  but  simply 
relied  on  them,  for  as  she  took  the  cai^le 
from  her  sister's  hand  she  half  stooped 
towards  her  and  whispered : 

"Just  come  up  to  my  room  with  me^ 
Grade,  and  then  I  shall  fed  safe;  Nan 
iui't  here  to  scold  ma" 

The  girls'  room  was  situated  up  a  smaD 
flight  of  stairs  on  the  same  ude  of  the 
house  as  the  room  they  now  were  in ;  end 
as  the  two  went  up  arm-in-arm,  now  and 
then  they  paused  to  listen,  but  nothing 
was  to  be  heard,  save  the  soughing  of  the 
ceaseless  wind. 

"  There  now,  Sibyl,  you  won't  be  afraid, 
will  you )  I  shall  be  in  the  school-room 
till  the  Doctor  comes  out  of  father's 
room.  Don't  try  to  keep  awake  If  you  are 
deepy,  you  know  I  shall  wake  you  if — 
you  are  wanted." 

"Of  course.  Good  night;  and  I  am 
sure  to  hear  you  come  up."  Then  Grace 
dosed  the  door,  retraced  her  steps,  and 
once  more  returned  to  the  school-roooL 
It  was  ten  times  more  desolate,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  her,  without  her  sister's  presence; 
and  Uiough  before  her  she  had  pretended 
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to  be  brave,  yet  noir  she,  too,  ooald  not 
help  feelbg  neryoos  and  alrald. 

""I  will  not  be  a  ooward,"  she  said  at 
last,  reaolately,  as,  with  her  hands  dasped 
tightly  together,  she  sat  upright  in  the 
Ittge  arm-chair.  Then,  in  spite  of  herself, 
her  mind  wandered  away  to  the  first  dawn 
of  her  memoiy;  she  remembered  nothing 
beyond  the  Warren,  always  this  home, 
and  always  that  younger,  deeply-loved 
sister.  Her  earliest  recollections  also 
centred  round  her  father.  At  first  she 
remembered  frequent  absences  from  home; 
bat  at  last  he,  too,  seemed  to  settle  down 
and  to  remain  always  at  the  Warren.  She 
remembered  one  or  two  nurses,  and  many 
different  servants ;  and  then,  when  she  was 
about  eight  years  old,  "  Nan  "  had  come. 
She  remembmd  calling  her  Miss  Evans  at 
firsts  and  hearing  the  servants  say  she  was 
a  governess ;  but  soon  those  words  faded 
away,  and  it  was  '*Nan,"  or  "dear  old  Nan,** 
who  was  nearly  always  with  them,  who 
rarely,  very  rarely,  went  away  to  visit  an 
aged  aunt,  her  only  relative,  and  who  was 
received  l»ck  again  with  a  chorus  of  joyous 
welcomes.  She  was  away  on  that  errand 
now,  or  she  would  of  course  have  been 
helping  them  in  this  sad  trouble.  Nan 
was  a  tall,  thin,  sharp-faced  woman,  with 
many  angles  and  much  primness  about  her 
demeanour.  But  what  did  Grace  know  of 
all  tliat  I  She  did  not  even  realise  that  she 
was  plain,  she  knew  only  that  her  heart 
waa  true  and  good,  and  that  what  devo- 
tion could  do  to  make  the  sisters'  Uves 
happy,  that  devotion  Nan  had  given. 

But  of  girl-friends,  or  lady-visitors,  or 
diildren's  parties,  or  any  of  the  other  usual 
remembrances  of  childhood  Grace  had  none. 
Her  father  had  occasional  dinner  parties ; 
but  the  girls  never  saw  any  of  the  men 
who  came  to  them — ^ladies  never  came — 
and  oertamlj,  as  far  as  these  men  knew, 
the  house  might  have  had  no  one  in  it  of 
the  female  gender.  Grace  did  not  think 
all  this  unnatural.  Why  should  she! 
She  had  never  known  anything  else^  The 
Warren  was  fur  away  from  a  town,  and 
the  nearest  gentleman's  house  was  two  or 
Uizee  mfles  o£  When  the  sisters  went  to 
church  with  Nan  on  Sundays,  they  sat  in 
a  very  secluded  comer,  where  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  the  pulpit  and  a  few 
poor  people  in  the  free  seats. 

Nan  always  waited  till  every  one  had 
gone  out  before  she  moved  from  her  place ; 
and  though  Sibyl  had  often  grumbled  about 
this,  Nan  never  did  otherwise.  Grace  was 
glad;  she   had  seen  so  few  people  that 


the  very  idea  of  speaking  to  a  stranger 
would  have  frightened  her  beyond  measure. 
Not  that  she  was  naturally  shy  with  Nan  and 
her  sister,  or  even  with  the  servants  and 
the  few  poor  people  she  visited ;  but|  then, 
habit  becomes  second  nature,  and  habit 
had  taught  the  sisters  that  the  Warren, 
Nan,  their  father,  and  themselves,  was  for 
them  the  world  and  all  it  contained. 

''But  we  have  been  so  happy  here," 
sighed  Graoa  ''If  only  father  gets  weU 
we  shall  be  happy  again.  Was  that  his 
door  shutting  t " 

She  started  up,  for  anxiety  made  her 
quick  of  hearing,  and  sofUy,  but  hastily, 

{roing  down  the  passage  she  reached  the 
anding,  where  from  the  top  of  the  great 
staircase  she  could  look  down  towards  her 
father's  room.  She  saw  at  once  that  it 
was  Dr.  Smith,  who  came  forward  quickly 
with  a  step  wUch  denoted  hurry. 

He  noticed  Grace  at  once,  but  did  not 
speak  to  her  till  he  was  close  beside  her. 

''Well,  Dr.  Smith,"  she  said,  "may  I  go 
tohimr' 

"Yes,  you  had  better  do  so;  but  wait, 
Grace,  where  is  Sibyl  1" 

"She  has  gone  to  bed." 

"  That  is  well  She  is  too  fomst  to  be 
in  a  sick-room.    Do  not  wake  her." 

"Is  he  very  Ui)"  asked  the  ghrl,  half 
hesitatingly.     "  Do  tell  me  the  truth." 

''Yes,  poor  child."  Then  he  added, 
quickly :  "  I  would  stay  longer  if  I  could 
be  of  die  slightest  use,  but  there  is  another 
case  where  life  depends  on  my  presence. 
You  understand,  Grace,  Mrs.  Ashton  has 
my  instructions;  she  can  do  all  that  is 
necessary." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  know  you  would  stay  if 
you  could,"  repeated  Grace,  as  if  she 
were  in  a  dream.  "  When  will  you  come 
agabt" 

"  As  early  as  I  can  to-morrow  morning. 
Is  there  any  one  I  can  telegraph  to  in 
case ' 

"Any  one!"  asked  Grace,  looking 
puzzled.  "Oh,  Nan  can't  come;  but  I 
did  write  to  her  when  I  sent  for  you. 
Good-bye,  Dr.  Smith,  I  will  go  at  once  to 
my  father." 

The  Doctor,  with  half  a  sijgh  and  a 
decided  shake  of  his  head,  mack  prepara- 
tions for  once  more  facfaig  the  storm,  and, 
though  before  James  he  retained  his  pro- 
fessional ciJmness  of  manner,  he  kept  say- 
ing to  himself:  "It's  a  bad  job,  a  bad  job. 
I  don't  expect  to  find  him  alive  however 
early  I  come  to-morrow." 

Just  as  Grace  gently  opened  her  father's 
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door  the  heard  the  Doctor's  cairiaee  drive 
away;  it  was  as  if  another  friend  had  left 
her  to  faee  her  trouble  alone*  Then  she 
^>8ed  Ae  door  and  walked  round  the  bed, 
where  one  glance  at  the  man  who  had 
been  yesterday  fall  of  life,  bat  who  was 
now  lyins  there  helpless  and  speechless, 
swallowed  ap  all  thoa^ts  of  seli  With- 
out noticing  the  boosekeeperi  she  knelt 
down,  and  toking  tiie  hand  that  lay  on  the 
counterpane,  she  murmured : 

"  Father,  father,  you  must  set  well" 

"  He's  better,  miss ;  see,  I  do  believe  he 
knows  you,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton,  consolingly. 
''Dr.  Smith  says  he  may  be  able  to  spe^ 
presently :  but  there's  little  we  can  do." 

The  SICK  man  did  indeed  seem  to  have 
heard  Grace's  words,  for  he  turned  his 
eyes  towards  her  very  slowly,  though  the 
look  ohe  saw  in  them  pained  and  shocked 
her,  there  was  so  much  vacancy  in  it.  Pie- 
sently  his  lips  moved,  and  he  even  tried 
to  say  something. 

)' Don't  talk,  don't  thmk,  dear  father," 
said  Grace,  tenderly;  " only  just  lie  quiet. 
I  am  going  to  sit  near  you,  so.  Move  the 
lamp  away,  Mrs.  Ashton,  please,  and  tell 
me  exactly  what  the  Doctor  said  was  to  be 
done." 

Unseen  by  her  young  mistress,  Mrs. 
Ashton  made  an  impatient  movement  of 
her  shoulders;  she  did  not  approve  of 
Miss  Grace  turning  her  out,  the  had  a 
wish  to  assist  at  the  master's  death^  and 
did  not  mean  to  be  deprived  of  this  pleasure 
by  a  gfrl  of<  seventeen. 

So,  having  removed  the  lamp,  &e  house- 
keeper returned  and  seated  herself  near  to 
the  bedside,  much  to  Grace's  annoyance; 
but  she  said  no  more,  only  remained 
watching  intensely  her  father's  face ;  that 
was  aU  she  could  do. 

In  after  years  Grace  never  could  re- 
member how  long  she  sat  there;  or  how 
long  her  father  gazed  at  her;  or  whether 
a  change  in  his  expression  was  uncon- 
sdous  or  not,  so  strange  and  altered 
was  the  sick  man's  face.  But  all  at  once, 
It  must  have  been  far  on  into  the  night, 
the  ^1  nearly  uttered  a  little  cry  of 
astonishment  when  her  father's  lips  leally 
fruned  a  word.  She  stooped  down  to 
catch  the  meaning,  for  the  utterance  was 
difficult,  and  the  words  almost  past  under- 
atanding. 

"GxMe — get  —  get — me "  a  long 

pause. 

*'Yes,  father,  what  shall  I  get  you— ^ 
pillow!" 

He  shook  his  head. 


"  Got  me^a— pen." 

Grace  looked  round  the  room;  there 
was  none  there,  and  die  did  not  wint  W 
leave  the  bedside,  but  yet  feared  to  lak 
Mra  Ashton  to  fetch  one.  She  half  bopad 
her  fisther  would  forget  the  request,  er 
that  he  did  not  mean  anything  by  it; 
for  certainly  he  was  not  fit,  indeed  qoHe 
unable  to  write.  But  no,  he  still  looked 
at  her,  and  his  lips  again  framed  tk 
word— "Pen." 

She  hesitated  no  longer. 

"Mrs.  Ashton,  will  you  kindly  fetdi  a 
pen  I     My  father  wants  one." 

«If  you  wish  it,  miss;  but  the  Doctor 
ordered  strict  quiet  As  to  writmg- — " 
She  tossed  her  head  impatiently.  How- 
ever, she  went,  and  Grace  for  a  ftr 
moments  was  alone  with  her  &ther.  He 
seemed  to  realise  this,  for  he  tried  agiin  to 
speak. 

"I— I— meant  to—"  He  eodd  not 
find  the  next  word,  even  though  Gnoe 
said,  gently : 

"Yes;  meant  tot" 

"To— you— Sibyl ^" 

Had  Grace  been  brought  up  dUferenUr, 
she  might  have  understood,  ot  perium 
she  might  have  guessed,  in  some  amiU 
degree,  what  he  was  trying  to  say;  bot 
her  mind  wandered  very  far  away  bm 
the  right  point. 

"Do  you  want  Sibyl t  ShaU  I  etO 
her«" 

The  sick  man  shook  lus  head  very,  rsj 
feebly,  just  as  Mrs.  Ashton  re-entered. 

The  housekeeper  had  brought  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  even  though  she  knew  tlie 
master  of  the  house  could  not  use  them. 

"  He  can't  hold  a  pen,  miss.  Yon  hid 
best  write  down  what  he  wants  to  ttj, 
and  he  might  put  his  mark.  My  hit 
master  did  that  to  a  codicil" 

But  Grace's  instincts  were  truer.  Siie 
placed  the  pen  in  the  sick  man's  liaiid, 
and  held  the  paper  near  to  him ;  bat  it 
was  too  late.  Perhaps  even  the  widi  WM 
forgotten,  anyhow  the  power  was  entire^ 
gone.  A  few  more  minutes  and  tiieie 
came  another  great  change,  another  eon- 
vulsive  movement  of  the  limbs,  and  then 
the  head  sank  back  in  death. 

"  He's  gone ! "  cried  Mrs.  AshtoQ,  in  i 
low  tone,  which  implied,  "I  knew  he 
would  be  gone  soon.  Poor  gentlemmi 
It's  a  mercSul  providence." 

She  rang  a  bell,  and  that  sound  startled 
Grace  so  much  that  she  sank  down  on  her 
knees  and  bid  her  facNB  against  the  bed. 
This  was  the  first  time  she  iiad  ever  leen 
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death  — the  Sat  time;  and  oh,  how 
teniUa  it  ww  I  And  how  alone  the  fait 
aa  she  fapelt  there,  eobUng  sofUy  1  She 
did  not  oee  Mil.  Aahton  mauDg  mysterioiu 
aigiia  to  some  oi  the  other  aervante  who 
•tole  in;  she  did  not  even  hear  the 
whispered  eonsnlti^ons  about  ''dosing 
his  eyes  and  finding  some  coins  to  weight 
'e«n  ^  that  went  on,  till  the  hoosekeeper 
touched  her  on  ^  shoulder. 

"Miss  Grace,  hadn't  yon  better  get  to 
bedf  You  must  go  mm,  here-*indeed 
yon  mnsti  miss." 

Gxaiee  allowed  herself  to  be  helped  from 
her  knees,  and  then  tike  said,  quietly : 

"Thank  you;  yon  can  leave  me  now.  I 
will  ^  to  my  sister." 

Quite  alone  the  young  girl  walked  down 
the  loD{^  dark  passage,  then  up  to  her  own 
rooffij  without  one  idea  oi  fear.  AU  such 
feeliDgs  had  disappeared,  ewallowed  up  in 
the  i^eat  shock  and  the  great  sorrow  she 
had  just  gone  through. 

Instead  of  turning  into  her  own  little 
chamber,  she  entered  SibyFe  room.  There 
was  a  light  still  burning  there,  for  the  (^1 
had  be^  afraid  of  being  left  alone  in  the 
dark ;  but  she  had  not  been  aUe  to  keep 
awake,  and  now  slept  peacefully  in  her 
aniall  white  bed.  How  pretty  she  lo(dced 
in  her  sleep  I  The  soft,  round,  oval  cheek 
rested  on  one  outstretched  arm,  whilst  oyer 
the  other  was  flung  h^  mass  of  golden 
hair. 

"Why  should  I  wake  herl"  thought 
Graoe,  seeii^  her  sister  sleeping  so  quietiy. 
V  She  is  happy  now ;  and  when  she  wakes 
— oh,  if  (mly  Nan  had  been  here^  she  would 
have  told  me  what  to  do  I " 

But  Nan  was  not  here;  there  was  no 
one  but  the  servants  and  the  silttit  form 
of  the  dead  master.  Once  more  Grace 
knelt  down,  only  this  time  it  was  by 
Sftyl'sbed;  and  she  thought  and  thought 
of  all  her  lif e-^that  life  that  was  so  mnch 
bound  up  with  her  father^s.  Apart  from 
him,  she  could  not  imagine  what  her  ex- 
btence  could  be.  Not  that  this  father  had 
ever  been  verymuch  of  a  companion  to  his 
daughters;  but  still  he  had  alw^  arranged 
everytUiig  for  them.  His  will  had  been 
their  law.  Beyond  him,  and  outside  him, 
jBrace  felt  that  die  .was  ignorant  of  life,  of 
the  worlds  of  everythbig. 

The  wind  beat  less  fiercely  now  against 
tiie  house ;  there  was  a  Itill  in  the  mj  of 
the  storm.  This^  perhws,  helped  to  quiet 
the  poor,  tired  child ;  and  without  knowing 
how  it  came  to  pass,  she  suddenly  f eU 
adeep  in  her  kneeling  podtion. 


When  she  woke  the  candle  had  gone 
out,  and  it  was  very  cold;  but  as  she' 
started  up  and  went  to  the  wbidow,  hardly 
knowfa^  what  she  was  doing,  she  saw  that ' 
a  faint  light  was  viable.  It  must  be  morn- 
ing I  How  stiff  ttid  weary  she  was  I  Why 
was  she  here  1  Then  aU  at  once  she  remem- 
bered everything,  and,  with  a  smothered 
sob,  she  hastily  left  Sibyl's  room,  and 
entering  her  own,  lit  a  candle,  determined 
to  go  Mck  to  her  father's  dde. 

The  house  was  quite  quiet  now ;  no  open- 
ing or  shutting  ot  doors,  no  stealthy  steps  in 
the  pasaaga  When  she  reached  the  door, 
her  hand  shook;  she  hardly  dared  turn 
the  handle ;  but  she  found  that  the  cham- 
ber had  been  locked.  With  tremUing 
fingers  she  unlocked  it  and  entered.  The 
place  was  empty  of  human  beings  save  for 
the  corpse  that  lay  on  the  bed;  stiff  and 
straight  under  a  linen  sheet. 

"They  left  him  alone,"  thought  Grace, 
reproad^Ehlly.  "No  one  cared  to  stay 
here.  They  should  have  told  me."  She 
placed  the  candle  on  die  tables  turned  back 
the  sheeti  and  gaied  at  the  features  of  her 
fatiier.  They  were  so  calm,  so  quiet  and 
peaceful,  so  Unlike  what  he  had  been  in 
life,  that  she  almost  started. 

"He  lodn  so  gentie,"  she  thought — 
"  not  impattent  or  angry  with  us.  He 
must  be  happy  now— -dear,  dear  father ! 
If  only  I  could  have  understood  what  he 
wanted  to  tell  me  1  But  it  does  not  matter 
now;  he  knows  I  would  have  done  all  I 
oould  for  him— yes,  everything."  Tlien 
Grace  took  a  diair,  and  aat  down  quietly 
with  her  hands  foMed,  patientiy  waiting 
for  the  day.  This  morning,  however,  the 
servants  were  taking  a  hMiday  after  the 
unusud  events  of  the  night  There  was  no 
one  to  order  them  about,  no  one  to  see 
after  the  househdd,  so  the  household  took 
French  leave  and  saw  after  itsdf.  Eren 
Sibyl  ^d  not  wake  till  quite  late,  so  that 
it  was  a  long,  long  time  before  lbs.  Ash- 
ton,  openmg  the  door  of  the  dead  master^s 
room,  saw  ms  daughter  dtting  by  him,  pah 
as  death  herseU,  but  watching  patiently, 
with  her  hands  clasped  and  her  eyes  led 
with  crying. 

"Lor,  Miss  Grace,  what  a  torn  you  gave 
me  I  You  should  not  be  here^-indeed  you 
diouldn'tl" 

"Idid  not  like  £aUier  to  be  left  done," 
sdd  Grace,  simply,  at  which  words  Mrs. 
Ashton  made  a  little  ezdamation  ef  disap- 
proval Now  he  was  dead,  tile  master  was 
of  very  Httk  eoniequenee;  andrtheu{^  his 
people  did  not  actually  didika  him,  not 
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one  could  feel  any  real  legrtt  that  he  was 
"  gone." 

"  There's  Misi  SibyFa  rung  for  her  hot 
water  as  if  nothing  had  happened),  Misa 
Graee.    Hadn't  yon  better  tell  her  t " 

**  Yea,  yea,  I  mnat  tell  her ;  no  one  else 
mnftt,"  said  Grace,  lookteg  frightened. 
The  living  wanted  her,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  she  miut  forsake  her  post. 

As  she  walked  oat  into  the  passage,  she 
noticed  that  it  waa  a  fine,  calm,  frosty 
morning.  The  storm  had  come  and  gone, 
and  sunshine  waa  going  to  take  its  place. 
But  to  Grace  it  muttmd  very  little  what 
the  weather  was,  now  that  her  father  waa 
dead.  '*  Dead  1 "  ahe  repeated.  '*  What 
can  death  mean  f    Where  is  he  t " 


THE    "DIVINE    WEED." 

IN  TWO  PARTS.     PART  II. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  might  be 
convenient  to  refer  shortly  to  the  question 
"  Oaght  women  to  smoke  t "  Personally 
I  am  inclined  to  say,  "  Let  women  please 
themselvesb"  Beally  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  sentiment  after  alL  We  know  that 
man^  an  old  dame,  whose  gams  are 
desUtate  of  teetb,  takes  great  delight  in 
gmokinea  churchwarden — curiously  enough 
these  old  ladies  do  not  fancy  wood  or 
meerschaum  pipes,  nor  do  I  remember  ever 
obseiying  one  luxuriating  on  an  occasional 
cigar.  In  the  secure  seclusion  of  their 
boudoir  we  do  know  that  young  and 
beautUul  ladies  are  addicted  to  puffing  their 
cigarettes,  and  idly  watching  the  frasrant 
smoke  ascend.  At  least  so  it  Is  said ;  I 
have  never  peeped  behind  the  scenes,  and 
do  not  know  that  I  have  any  ambition  in 
that  direction.  But  seeing  that  "  Woman, 
lovely  woman,"  is  doing  her  best  to  become 
a  worker,  and  to  oust  men  from  the  pro- 
fessions, why,  ft  she  wishes,  should  she 
not  put  on  continuations  and  become  more 
manly  still  by  declaring  herself  to  be  a 
cigarette  amoker  t  One  thing  is  certain — 
sIm  is  never  likely  to  smoke  a  dirty  black 
dudheen. 

A  visitor  to  Cape  Verde  Islands  states 
that  on  one  occasion  his  hostess  waa 
amoking  a  cigarette,  when  suddenly  she 
drew  it  from  her  lips  and  offered  it  to  him. 
Though  somewhat  startled,  he  accepted  it 
with  the  best  grace  that  he  could  command, 
and  upon  sub^quent  inquiries  found  that 
it  was  considered  among  the  ialanders  one 
of  the  greateat  compliments  a  lady  could 
pay  to  a  gentleman. 


To  an  old  lady  who  was  addicted  to  tiie 
use  of  tobacco,  Tom  Brown  wrote : 

« Madam,  —  Though  the  iU-nrntored 
world  censures  you  for  smoking,  yet  I 
would  advise  you,  madam,  not  to  part 
with  so  innocent  a  diversion.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  healthful,  and,  as  GiJen  rightly 
observes,  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the 
toothache,  the  constant  persecutor  of  old 
ladies;  secondly,  tobacco,  though  it  be  a 
heathiodsh  weed,  Is  a  great  help  to 
Christian  meditations,  which  is  tiie  reaaon, 
I  suppose,  that  recommends  it  to  your 
parsons,  the  generality  of  whom  can  no 
more  write  a  sermon  without  a  pipe  in 
their  mouths  than  a  Concordance  in  their 
hands.  Besides,  every  ^ipe  you  break 
may  serre  to  put  you  in  mmd  of  mortality, 
and  diow  you  upon  what  slender  acddmits 
man's  life  depends.  I  knew  a  disaentibg 
minister  who,  on  fast  days,  used  to  mortify 
upon  a  Vnmp  of  beef,  because  It  put  him, 
as  he  said,  in  mind  that  all  fleah  was 
ffrass;  but  I  am  sure  much  more  is  to  be 
learnt  from  tobacco.  It  may  inatruet  70a 
that  riches,  beauty,  and  all  the  gtories  of 
the  world  vanish  like  a  vapour;  thirdly, 
it  is  a  pretty  plaything;  fourthly,  and 
lastly,  it  is  fashionable — at  leasts  'tis  in  a 
fair  way  of  becoming  so.  Cold  tea,  70a 
know,  has  been  a  long  while  in  reputation 
at  Court,  and  tiie  gifi  as  naturally  uahen 
in  the  pipe  as  the  sword-bearer  walks  be- 
fore the  Lord  Mayor." 

The  Bev.  J.  Townsend,  M.A.,  in  a 
"Journey  through  Spain  in  tiie  years 
1786  and  1787,'^  says:  •<  A  tradesman  of 
the  place  (Luan  jo)  had  cut  his  little  porlkm 
of  tobacco,  and  rolled  It  up  carefully  in  a 
strip  of  paper,  making  a  dgar  about  the 
size  of  a  goose-quill;  he  had  doubled  bads, 
and  carefully  pinched  the  ends ;  then,  with 
mature  deliberatiop,  taking  up  Us  steel 
and  his  little  bit  of  'amadou'  (*bolet« 
i^niarius')  he  struck  a  light,  kindled  Us 
cfgar,  began  to  smoke,  and,  finding  it  work 
well,  he  presented  it  to  the  Countess 
(Penalha).  She  bowed,  and  took  it, 
smoked  it  half  out,  and  returned  it  to  him 
agaia  After  she  had  done  with  It^  and 
joined  in  the  conversation,  In  a  few 
minutes  she  opened  her  mouth,  and  sent 
out  a  doud  of  smoke.    She  saw  my  sur- 

Erisp,  and  asked  the  cause  <rf  it  I  tc4d 
er ;  and  immediately  the  person  who  was 
smoking  drew  in  some  heartjr  whiflEs,  then 
opened  his  mouth,  to  convince  me  ti^t 
nothing  contmued  there,  and  siter  many 
minutM,  breathed  out  volumes  of  smoke. 
This  is  their  common  mode  of  smoking; 
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and,  withoat  mftUng  it  pMs  through  their 
langt,  they  thiok  it  nselees." 

l^ayiDg  tiie  ladies,  it  will  be  convenient 
at  this  stage  to  see  how  smokers  have  been 
treated  in  other  eonntries  in  the  past.  In 
BoBsiai  according  to  Dean  Stanley,  it  was 
long  a  departnie  from  every  sound  principle 
of  Church  and  State  to  smoke  tobacca 
The  Csars  ordered  that  every  one  caught 
smokmg  should  lose  his  nose ;  and  if  the 
offence  were  f  reqaently  repeated,  his  head — 
a  drastic  enough  remedy  in  all  conscience. 
Peter  the  Great,  however,  held  different 
views,  and  he  resolved,  for  commercial 
reasons,  to  force  tobacco  on  the  Bossians, 
and  asked  whether  the  smoking  of  tobacco 
was  more  heinous  than  the  drinking  of 
,  brandy.  The  reply  he  recEived  was : 
V  *<  Yes,  for  it  is  said  that  not  that  which 
goeih  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man ;  but 
that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth — ^this 
defileth  a  man."  The  apt  quotation  made 
^  no  difference ;  the  Bassians  had  to  smoke 
all  the  same. 

Amongst  a  set  of  Bussian  dub  rules, 
which  applied  to  a  soiree  dansante,  there  Is 
this  curious  regulation:  **The  man  who 
smokes  in  the  portion  of  the  club  set  aside 
for  ladies,  shall  be  at  once  fined  twenty- 
five  kopecks,  to  go  towards  the  purchase 
of  powder  and  eau  •  de  •  cologne  for  the 
ladies." 

The  pious  old  souls  who  inhabited  the 
canton  of  Berne,  at  one  time  appear  to 
have  been  infected  with  tiie  general  de- 
testation of  tobacco  and  smokingr.  The 
prohiUtion  of  it  there  was  actually  put 
among  the  Ten  Commandments — '*Thou 
shalt  not  smoke"  —  by  tiie  side  of  the 
altar. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey — a  country  where 
now  smoking  is  almost  necessary  to  exis- 
tence— once  warned  his  subjects  against 
the  habit ;  and  the  punishment  he  ordered 
to  be  inflicted  on  offenders  was  mild  com- 
pared with  that  in  favour  in  Bussia.  The 
offending  smoker  was  paraded  through  the 
streets,  seated  backward  on  an  ass,  with 
a  tobacco-pipe  thrust  through  the  car- 
tilage of  his  nosa 

The  Persian  monarch  was  more  vigorous, 
ordering  that  the  noses  of  offenders  should 
be  cut  off.  To-day,  in  Persia,  dinner  is 
always  preceded  by  the  pipe  —  hubble- 
bubble— and  a  man  is  treated  in  respect  of 
smoking  according  to  his  rank. 

In  Morocco,  persons  disobeying  tiie 
Scdtan's  decree  of  prohibition  of  smoking, 
were  imprisoned  and  flogged  through  the 
streets.     In  Abyssinia,  the  smoking  and 


chewing  of  tobacco  were  punishable  with 
death ;  and  even  in  Massachusetts  there 
used  to  be  very  strbsent  laws  against 
tobacco.  Indeed,  both  there  and  in 
Illinois,  it  is  to-day  illegal  to  sell  or  give 
tobacco  to  minors  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  It  Is  not  long  since  that  a  new  law 
was  passed  at  Sacramento,  California, 
which  renders  it  unlawful  for  any  person 
under  seventeen  years  of  aee  to  smoke 
cigarettes  within  the  city  limits.  For  the 
fint  offence  there  Is  a  fine,  for  the  second 
a  term  of  imprisonment 

And  now  a  few  words  about  pipes, 
in  which,  for  gorgeousness,  the  Indians 
far  excel  us.  The  Hydah,  and  neighbouring 
tribes  of  the  British  Columbian  coast,  have 
for  centuries  carved  fantastic  pipes  out 
of  a  soft  black  date.  The  Asttniboine 
Indians  used,  as  they  do  now,  fine  marble, 
too  hard  to  admit  of  carving,  but  susceptible 
of  so  high  a  polish  that,  when  lighted,  the 
glowing  tobacco  shines  through  the  bowl, 
and  presents  a  singular  appearance  at  night 
in  a  dark  lodga  A  coarse  species  of 
jasper  Is  in  use  in  otiier  tribes;  while  tiie 
Chippeways,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
st^  carve  tiieir  pipes  out  of  a  dark,  close- 
grained  stone  procured  from  Lake  Huron. 

In  England,  the  first  pipes  used  appear 
to  have  been  made  of  clay,  with  narrow 
bowls  and  contracted  mouthsL  Then,  as  the 
habit  grew  stronger,  and  tobacco  became 
cheaper,  something  more  capacious  would 
be  required.  These  are  the  pipes  which, 
under  the  name  of  "fairy  pipes,"  are  some- 
times dug  up  and  preserved  as  interesting 
relics  of  the  past  Aubrey,  writbe  about 
1680,  says :  *  They  (the  Enslish  people)  first 
had  diver  pipes,  but  the  ordinary  sort  made 
use  of  a  walnut  shell  and  straws.  I  have 
heard  my  grandfather  say  that  one  pipe 
was  handed  from  man  to  man  round  the 
toble.  Within  these  thirty-five  years 'twas 
scandalous  for  a  divine  to  take  tobacco. 
It  was  then  sold  for  its  wayte  in  silver. 
I  have  heard  some  of  our  old  yeomen 
ndghbours  say  that  when  thev  went  to 
market  they  culled  out  theur  biggest 
shillings  to  lay  in  tiie  scales  against  to- 
bacco; now  the  customers  of  it  are  the 
greatest  his  majesty  hath.'' 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  word 
cutty,  appllM  to  a  spedes  of  daypipe very 
much  used,  is  a  corruption  of  Kutaich,  a 
dty  in  Asia  Minor,  where  a  species  of  soft 
wmte  stone  is  found,  which  is  exported  by 
the  Turks  to  Germany  for  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco-pipes. 

Concemmg  the  origin  of  meerschaum 
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pipes,  i^  is  said  that,  In  1723,  there  Uved 
at  Pesth,  the  capital  of  Hmigury,  one  Oarl 
Eowfttes,  a  shoemaker  hj  trade,  whose 
ingenuity  in  cnttbg  and  carving  on  wood 
and  other  anhstancea  Immght  him  into 
contact  with  Gonnt  Andrassy,  with  whom 
ha  became  a  f ayonrite.  The  Count,  on  his 
retain  ftopi  a  mission  to  Torke^,  brought 
with  Um  a  large  piece  of  whitish  day, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  as  a 
cuiiositjr,  on  acooont  of  its  light  q^eific 
fpttky^.  ,The  shoemaker  was  stmck  with 
Its  porous  quality,  and  su^etted  that,  as  it 
would  absorb  the  nicotme,  it  was  well 
adapted:  for  pipes*  He  was  toU  to  make 
the  experiment^  and  manufactured  one  eadi 
for  himself  and  the  Count  Bat  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  trade  he  could  not  keep  his 
hands  clean,  and  many  a  piece  of  sho^ 
maker's  wax  became  attached*  to  the  pipe.  * 
The  day,  however,  instead  of  assuming  a 
dirty  appearance,  as  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  when  he  wiped  it  off,  received, 
wherever  the  wax  had  touched  it,  a  dear 
brown  polish,  instead  of  the  duU  white 
it  previously  had.  Attributing  the  <thange 
in  tint  to  the  proper  cause,  Karl  waxed 
the  whole  surface,  and  polishing  the  pipe 
again,  noticed  how  adnuraUy  and  beaoti* 
fuly  it  <k)loured,  also  how  much  more 
sweetly  it  smoked  after  being  waxed.  The 
news  soon  became  the  talk  of  the  noblest 
who  imported  consideraUe  quantities, 
which  the  dioemaker  made  up  into  pnojes 
for  them,  gvei^y  to  his  advantage.  The 
first  pipe  thus  made  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Pesth  Museum.  Until  1820,  owing  to  the 
great  cost  of  importation«  meerschaum 
ppes'  were  exduavdy  confined  to  the 
richest  noblemen,  and  even  now  a  genuine 
meerschaum  is  an  expeAnve  luxury.  Meer- 
schaum is,  in  reality,  a.compound  of  silica, 
magnesia,  lime,  water,  and  carbolic  add. 
Whei^  fint  dug.  on  the  seashore,  where  it 
is  always  found,  it  lathers  like  soap,  and  b 
used  by  tiie  Tartan  as  sudi. 

The  Chinese  use  a  handsome  little  water- 
p^,  made  entirdy  of  bran  and  silver.  It 
u  all  in  one  piece,  except  the  bowl  and 
neck,  which  is  merely  a  tube,  witii  an 
upper  chamber  for  the  tobacco.  The 
merest  pinch  of  long-cut  tobacco  filkthe 
bowl^  and  one  filling  b  only  expected  to 
provide  one  or  two  whiffs.  The  body  of 
the  pipe  oontains  a  neat  reservoir  for 
tobacca  The  lone,  daw-like  mdls  of  the 
CdestUs  are  used  as  deftly  as  a  pair  of 
tweeiers  in  feeling  in  thb  EtUe  box  for  a 
pinch  of  tobacca  Long  strips  of  prqpared 
pqper  are  used  for  fi^Aig  the  pipe.    Thb 


paper  bums  slowl^r,  and  when  required  for 
fighting  a  pipe,  it  b  blown  into  flams  bj  a 
jpeculiar  pi:uC  Any  Cdestial^-man,  woousi, 
or  child — can  produce  thb  flame  m\h  a 
single.puff;  but  a  Eunqiean  acquirei  ^ 
same  s3>ility  only  .by  connderaUe  praekioa 
As  eadi  filling  produces  only  a  eoople  of 
whiffs,  the  ppe  has  to  be  refilled  over  snd 
over  again  to  obtain  satisfaetioa  Evaiy 
time  a  pinc)i  b  smoked  the  remnai^  n 
blown  away  by  lifting  the  tube  and  Uowiog 
vigorously  thnmgh  it  from  the  lower  ea£ 
The  rapidity  Witfi  which  a  devotee  d  ihii 
pipe  puffs  the  paper  into  a  flame,  lights  tke 
tobacco,  UowB  the  paper  out  agdn,  Ma 
the  tube,  blows  tmt  the  refuse,  fiUs  it  egein, 
and  so  on,  until  he  has  had  enenf^  » 
quite  a  remarkable  performance.  The 
common  Chinaman  uses  a  pipe  of  prbutite 
pattenn-merdy  a  dender  joint  of  bamboo 
with  a  hole  bored  in  the  nde  neir  Oe 
dosed  end.  A  pindi  of  tobacco  b  Isid  oa 
this  hole,  and  affords  one  or  two  whi& 

Ambor,  which  plays  such  an  imporftiDt 
part  in  modem  smoking,  b  a  oarbomeooni 
minml,  principally  found  in  the  noithem 
parts  of  Europe.  It  has  been  d  fgniX 
repute  b  the  world  from  the  earliest  time^ 
and  was  esteemed  as  a  medicine  before  tlie 
Christian  era.  Three  hundred  years  befon 
Christi  Theophrastus  wrote  aibout  ik  A 
writer  in  the  "Argosy"  points  oat  t&il 
**  It  b  mentioned  l^  Homer,  and  b  fooad 
introduced  in  the  most  ancient  specfanflai 
of  Etruscan  jewellery.  In  the  coUectioii  of 
the  Prince  Canino,  was  a  necklace  d  veqr 
choice  Etruscan  workmandup,  haying 
pendants  in  the  form  ^oi  Bcavabd  rf 
dtemate  sardonyx  and  amber.  '  The 
Oreeks  termed  amber  dectron,  fron 
Elector,  one  of  the  names  df  the  son-god. 
Amongit  the  Bomans,  also,  the  subsluiee 
was  greatly  prized.  -  Pliny  telb  us  tliift 
a  smdl  figure  carved  in  amber  had  bees 
known  to  sdl  at  a  higher  price  than  a  sbre 
in  vigorous  health.  In  the  time  of  Nero, 
one  of  the  Equestrian  order  was  sent  to 
Germany  by  J  uHanus,  the  manager  of  tte 
Oladbtorial  Exhibitions,  in  order  to  pto- 
cure  a  supply.  He  succeeded  so  well, 
and  brought  back  such  vast  quantitiH 
that  the  very  nets  that  protected  the 
podium  against  the  wild  beasts,  the  litton 
upon  which  the  dain  gladiators  were 
carried  away,  and  all  other  artides  mod 
were  studded  with  amber.  Sir  Thomai 
Browne,  also,  in hb  'Um Burid,'  mmtioni 
among  the  contents  of  the  Boman  nm  fa 
the  procesdon  of  Cardmd  Famese,  not 
odIj  jewda,  but  an  ape  in  agale^  sad  a 
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graiBhopper  and  an  elephant  carved  in 
amber." 

Whenever  beds  of  lignite  ocotur,  amber 
is  foond,  80  that  it  is  generally  diffused  over 
the  world.  Bat  the  shores  of  the  Baltici 
between  Memel  and  Eonigsberg,  is  the 
onlj  district  that  sapplies  it  in  qoantities. 
As  mnch  as  four  thousand  ponnds  weight 
of  amber  yearly  is  said  to  be  the  product 
of  that  country.  It  Is  mostly  found  on 
the  jteashmre,  but  in  Prussia  there  are  also 
minea  They  are  thus  described :  "First  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  found  a  stratum 
of  sand.  Immediately  under  this  sand  is 
a  bed  of  day  filled  with  small  flints;  under 
this  day  is  a  stratum  of  black  earth  or  turf, 
filled  with  fossil  wood,  half  decomposed 
and  bituminous ;  this  stratum  is  extended 
upon  nnnerals  containing  little  metal, 
except  iron,  which  are  consequently  pyritea 
Lastty,  under  this  bed  the  amber  Is  found 
scattoped  about  in  pieces  and  sometimes 
accumulated  in  heaps."  It  is  accounted  for 
in  the  following  manner :  "  The  oils  in  the 
woody^  stratum  have  been  impregnated  by 
the  add  contained  in  the  day  of  the  upper 
stratum,  which  has  descended  by  the 
filtration  of  water.  This  mixture  of  oil 
and  add  has  become  bituminous ;  the  most 
pore  and  liquid  parts  of  this  bitumen  have 
descended  on  the  mineral  stratum,  and  in 
traversing  It  have  become  charged  with 
particles  of  iron ;  and  the  result  of  this 
last  combination  is  the  formation  of  the 
amber  which  b  found  bdow." 

In  Shakespeare's  time,  amber  would 
seem  to  have  been  faishionable  as  an 
ornament^  as  he  more  than  once  al- 
lades  to  it  When  Petruchio  promises 
to  take  Eatherine  on  a  visit  to  her  father, 
he  mentions  ''amber  bracelets"  among 
the  "bravery"  with  which  she  is  to 
be  adorned.  Amongst  tiie  artists  of  the 
BensiMMmce  period  it  was  chiefly  used  in 
the  formation  of  jewd  caskets  and  such 
like  degant  objects.  It  Is  .still  much 
valued  in  the  East;  but  tiie  chief  market 
at  presenjb  is  Chinai  where  It  is  crushed 
into  powder:  and  burnt  as  incensQ.  Mouth- 
pieces for  cigars,  beads,  and  otiier  or- 
naments in  Mb  material  are,  howeeer, 
extensivdy  manufactured  in  the  work- 
ahops  of  Dantzig,  HanAurg,  and  elsewhere. 

Nearly  all  the  poets  and  members  of  the 
Uterary  j^rofesdon  have  been  addicted  to 
tobacco  in  one  form  or  another.  Idllton 
dearly  loved  his  pipe ;  Addison,  Congreve, 
Philips,  Prior,  and  Stede  snpioked  pro- 
digioudy.  Sir  Wdter  Scott  smoked,  and 
80    did   Campbell     Brnttie,   Campbell's 


Uoffrapher,  says,  "Tobacco-pipes  mitgled 
with  t^e  literary  wares  which  filled  every 
comer  of  the  bard's  sanctum."  '  it  hais 
also  been  said  of  him,  > 

Campbell,  with  leDgthy  pipe  in  hand. 
Seemed  ]Skt  a  god  m  cloyen 

Moore,  Byron,  Hood,  and  Garlyle  were 
equally  ad^dted to  the  ^' weed."  L<»dTemiy- 
son  is  said  to  be  particularly  attached  to 
a  long  churehwardea,  a  basket  tf  which 
is  j^laoed  by  the  dde  of  his  wrii&ff-table, 
while  on  the  other  side  is  a  second  basket 
As  soon  as  a  pipe  is  finished,  the  poet 
throws  it  into  me  seccmd  basket  and 
charoes  a  fresh  one,  which  is  treated  in 
pre^dy  the  same  way  when  finished  with. 

The  phQosopher,  Hobbes,  smoked  to 
excess,  and  lived  to  be  ninety-two  >  while 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  never  without 
his  irfpe,  lived  to  green  old-age,  and  never 
lost  but  one  tootb  Samud  Parr  was  in^ 
variably  to  be  discovered  ''  half-hidden  by 
fuliginous  clouds,  a  yard  or  so  behbd  the 
bowl  of  a  laige  churchwarden.'*  He 
smoked  everywhere,  even  in  the  company 
of  ladies.  Twenty  pipes  of  an  evening  was 
his  limit ;  and  he  never  wrote  weU  wiA- 
out  tobacco.  As  he  lived  to  the  rip0  old 
age  of  seventy-eight  years,  it  is  pretty  good 
)proof  that  immoderate  use  of  tobacco  is 
not  fatal 

Mario,  tiie  great  singer,  was  an  inveterate 
smoker;  he  smoked  Incemantly  every- 
where, and  his  servant  d ways  stood  at  the 
wings  of  the  theatres  in  whjch  he  per- 
formed, to  recdve  the  burning  cigar  mm 
his  moutii  at  the  moment  when  ne  went 
on  to  the  stage. 

In  a  sketch  of  Edward  Lytton  Bdwer, 
by  Madise,  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  the  great  novelist  is  represented 
in  an  easy-diafar  with  his  legs  stretched 
out,  and  smoking  a  pipe,  the  straight  stem 
of  which  almost  reaches  down  to  his 
slippers.  In  one  of  his  novels,  he  cays : 
"He  who  doth  not  smoke  hath  dther 
known  no  great  eriefs,  or  refuseth  himself 
the  softest  translation  next  to  that  which 
comes  from  Heaven.  *  What,  softer  than 
woman  r  whispers  the  young  reader. 
Young  reader,  woman  teases  as  well  as 
consoles.  Woman  makes  half  the  sorrows 
which  she  boasts  the  privilege  to  soothe. 
Woman  consoles  us,  it  is  true,  while  we 
are  young  and  handsome;  when  we  are 
old  and  uglv,  woman  snubs  and  scolds  us. 
On  the  whole,  then,  woman  in  this  scde, 
the  weed  in  that— -Jupiter,  hang  out  thy 
balance^  and  wdgh  thrai  both^  and  if  thou 
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give  the  preference  to  woman,  all  I  can 
•ay  is,  the  next  time  Juno  mfflts  thee — 0 
Jupiter,  try  the  weed." 

Charlea  Lamb,  according  to  his  own 
confessions,  was  a  "fierce  smoker  of 
tobacco;"  but  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
he  was  compelled  to  relax  his  intimacy 
with  the  fayourite  weed,  and  describes 
himself  as  resembling  a  "yolcano  burnt 
out,  emitting  now  and  then  only  a  casual 
puff."  Accordbg  to  Walter  Thombury, 
this  burnt-out  volcano  smoked  ten  pipes  a 
night.  Eventually,  he  took  his  formal 
leave  in  a  *' Farewell  Ode  to  Tobacco;" 
and,  in  sending  a  copy  of  the  poem  to  his 
friend  Wordsworth,  he  writes :  "  I  have 
had  it  in  my  head  to  do  It  these  three 
years ;  but  tobacco  stood  in  its  own  light 
when  it  {;ave  me  headaches  that  prevented 
me  singing  its  praises.  In  this  poem^ 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  tributes  ever 
paid  to  tobacco,  he  says  : 

May  the  Babylonish  ctine, 
Straight  confound  my  stammering  versei 
If  I  can  a  passage  see 
In  this  word— perplexity ; 
Or  a  fit  expression  find. 
Or  a  language  to  my  mind- 
Still  the  phnse  is  wide  or  scant— 
To  take  leave  of  thee,  Great  Plant ! 
Or  in  any  terms  relate 
Half  my  love  or  half  my  hate. 
For  I  hate,  yet  love  thee,  so 
That,  whichever  thing  I  show. 
The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  be 
A  constrained  hyperbole, 
And  the  passion  to  proceed 
More  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 


Stinking'st  of  the  stinking  kind, 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind, 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foison, 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison  ; 
Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together, 

Hemlock,  aconite 

Nay,  rather. 
Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue  : 
Blisters  on  tne  tongue  would  hurt  you. 
Twas  but  in  a  sport  I  blamed  thee : 
None  e*er  prospered  who  defamed  tnee. 

For  thy  sake.  Tobacco,  I, 
Would  do  anything  but  die, 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 
Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 
But  as  she,  who  once  hath  been 
A  Kinff*s  Consort,  is  a  Queen 
Ever  after,  nor  will  bate 
Any  tittle  of  her  state, 
Though  a  widow,  or  divorced, 
8o  I,  from  thy  converse  forced. 
The  old  name  and  stvle  retain— 
A  right  Eatherine  of  Spain ; 
And  a  seat,  too.  'mongst  the  jo3rs 
Of  the  blest  Tobacco  Boys, 
Where,  though  I,  by  some  physician. 
Am  deoarrea  the  fruition 
Of  thy  favours.  I  may  catch 
Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 
Sidelong  odours. 

Lamb,  on  one  occasion,  so  it  is  recorded, 


in  the  height  of  his  smokbff  days,  wii 
puffins  strong  coarse  weed  mm  a  kmg 
day  pipe,  in  company  with  Dr.  Pair,  who 
was  cajreful  in  obtaining  finersorts.  The 
Doctor  asked  him  how  he  acq[Tined  thii 
prodigious  power.  In  his  stuttering  maimar 
the  gentle  ''Elia"  replied:  '< By t-tdling 
after  it,  as  some  men  t-t-toil  after  virtue.'* 

General  Orant  was  a  devout  wonhi^ 
at  the  Nicotian  shrine.  During  tbs 
many  arduous  campaigns  in  which  he  wm 
actively  engaged,  he  subsisted  ahnoit  en- 
tirely on  tobacco.  The  tough  Taokee 
sometimes  smoked  as  many  as  twenty 
cigars  in  twelve  hours.  But  he  was  not  "m 
it "  with  Bismarck,  the  great  German  Chan- 
cellor, who  consumes  enormous  qnantitifli 
of  tobacco.  When  any  measure  of  im- 
portance was  in  course  of  progrMS  through 
the  (German  Parliament,  the  *'  iron  Chin- 
ceUor"  hardly  ever  had  a  dgar  out  ol 
his  mouth,  except  when  he  was  esthg, 
speaking,  or  sleeping.  In  his  youthful 
days  he  prided  Idnuielf  on  being  wfait 
the  (xermans  call  a  "chain  smker,** 
or,  in  plain  English,  one  whose  monung 
and  n^ht  are  connected  by  a  chain  ol 
cigars,  each  Unk  of  which  is  Ikhted  at 
the  stump  of  its  predecessor.  Biamaiek 
has  related  Uiat  he  has  in  Uiis  way  smobd 
all  the  distance  from  Cologne  to  Berlioi 
a  railway  journey  of  about  ten  horn 
"  Happy  man  1 "  once  ezdaimed  Gambetta 
of  him,  *'  beer  and  smoke  agree  with  Urn." 
On  one  occasion,  when  about  to  light  hii 
last  ckar,  he  observed  to  a  friend  r  That 
the  value  of  a  good  cigar  is  best  undpitood 
when  it  is  the  last  jou  possess,  and  there 
is  no  chance  of  getting  another."/ 

Victor  Hugo  was  another  inveterate 
smoker,  and  whenever  his  friends  hap- 
pened to  call  they  were  invariably  iDvited 
to  join  him  by  the  fireside  and  share  the 
honoured  pipe.  Of  the  many  stiiking 
aneolotes  told  of  the  fascinating  charm  i 
smoking  in  France— and  they  are  legion  m 
number — ^it .  is  related  how,  in  the  ^ear 
1843,  the  convicts  of  the  prison  of  Epmat, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  deprim  of 
tobacco,  actually  rose  in  revolt,  their  e^ 
being  "  Tobacco  or  death." 

M.  Guizot,  when  found  one  evening  1^ 
a  ladj;  smoking  his  pipe,  was  asked  by  h«r 
in  astonishment,  <*  What,  you  smoke,  and 
yet  have  arrived  at  so  great  an  aget" 
*<Ah,  madam,"  replied  the  venerable 
statesman,  ''if  I  had  not  smoked  I  ahoold 
have  been  dead  ten  years  aga" 

Lilly,  in  the  "Histary  of  his  Life  and 
Times,"  mentionsaBuckinghamshire  parson, 
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who  ran  the  great  (German  Chancellor  a 
yeiy  dose  rdice  in  rage  for  tobacco.  "  In 
thb  year/'  saya  be,  '*  William  Breedon, 
parson  or  vicar  of  Thornton,  in  Backs,  was 
liyfaig,  a  profound  divine,  but  absolately 
the  most  polite  person  for  nativities  in 
that  a«e,  strictly  adhering  to  Ptolemy, 
which  be  well  understood.  He  had  a  band 
in  eomposinff  Sir  Chriatopber  Heydon's 
defence  of  judicial  astrology,  being  at  that 
time  his  chaplain ;  he  was  so  given  over  to 
tobacco  and  drink  that  when  be  had  no 
tobacco — and  I  suppose  too  much  drink — 
he  would  cut  the  bell  ropes  and  smoke 
them." 

Thackeray  loved  a  cigar,  and  makes 
Becky  Sharp  pretend  that  she  'Moved 
the  smell  of  cigars  out  of  doors  beyond 
everything  in  the  world,"  and  she  "  jast 
tasted  one,  too,  in  the  prettiest  way 
possible,  and  gave  a  little  puff,  and  a 
little  scream,  and  a  little  giggle,  and 
restored  the  delicacy  to  the  Captam, 
who  twirled  his  moustache,  and  straight- 
wav  puffed  it  into  a  blaze,  that  glowed 
quite  red  in  the  plantation,  and  swore 
'  Jove — aw~6ad~aw,  'tis  the  finest  segaw 
1  ever  smoked  in  the  world — aw.' " 

According  to  an  old  Johnian  it  was  no 
small  ^pleasure  "To  get  Paley  on  a  cold 
winter's  night  to  put  up  his  legs,  stir  the 
fire,  and  fill  a  long  Dutch  pipe.  He 
formally  declined  any  punch,  but^  neverthe- 
less, drank  it  up  as  fast  as  we  replenished 
his  glass.  He  would  smoke  any  quantity 
of  tobacco,  and  drink  any  given  quantity 
of  punch." 

Thomas  Howell,  in  his  « Familiar 
Letters,"  makes  various  allnsions  to  his 
flpreat  fondness  for  tobacco.  In  acknow- 
ledging a  present  of  some  tobacco,  he 
writes :  *'  I  xecdved  that  choice  parcel  of 
tobacco  your  servant  brought  me,  for  which 
I  send  you  as  many  returns  of  sratitude  as 
there  were  grains  uierein,  which  are  many, 
bat  too  few  to  express  my  acknowledge- 
ment" Even  tiie  very  awes  he  praises, 
adding:  ''Tis  well  known  that  the 
medic^ud  virtues  of  the  ashes  are  very 
many;  but  they  are  so  common,  that  I 
spare  the  inserting  of  them  here." 

There  is,  in  an  old  work  of  tiie  last 
century,  a  simQe  between  a  man  and  a 
tobacco-pipe,  which  is  worth  preserving. 
, It  is  as  follows: 

V  Of  lordly  man,  how  humbling  b  his  type : 
A  fleetinff  shadow,  a  tobacco-pipe  ; 
His  mind,  the  fire ;  his  frame,  the  tube  of  clay  ; 
His  breath,  the  smoke  thus  Idly  pu£Fed  awav  ; 
His  food,  the  herb  that  fills  the  hollow  bowl ; 
Death  is  the  stopper ;  ashes  end  the  whole. 


THE  DAY'S  WORK. 

Do  thy  day's  work,  my  dear, 
Though  fast  and  dark  the  clouds  are  drifting  near, 
Though  time  has  little  left  for  hope  and  very  much 
for  fear. 

Do  thy  day's  work,  thouch  now 

The  hand  must  falter  and  the  head  must  bow, 

And  far  above  the  failing  foot   shows  the  bold 

mountain  brow. 
Tet  there  is  left  for  us, 

Who  on  the  valley's  verge  stand,  tremblinff  thus, 
A  light  that  lies  far  in  the  west—soft,  faint,  but 

luminous. 

We  can  give  kindly  speech, 
And  ready  helping  hands  to  all  and  each, 
And  patience,  to  the  young  around,  by  smiling 
silence  teach. 

We  can  give  gentle  thought, 
And  charity,  bv  life's  long  lesson  taught. 
And  wisdom,  from  old  faults  lived  down,  by  toil 
and  failure  wrought. 

We  can  give  love,  unmarred 
By  selfish  snatch  at  happiness,  unjarred 
By  the  keen  aims  for  power  or  joy  that  make  youth 
cold  and  hard. 

And  if  gay  hearts  reject 

The  gifts  we  hold— would  fain  fare  on  unchecked 
On  uie  bright  roads  that  scarcely  yield  all  that 
young  eyes  expect, 

Why,  do  thy  day's  work  still. 
The  calm  deep  founts  of  love  are  slow  to  chill ; 
And  Heaven  may  yet  the  harvest  yield,  the  work- 
worn  hands  to  fill. 


A  EEAL  FREE  HOSPITAL. 

Tis  Hfxty  jears  since,  to  qnote  the  title- 
page  of  Waverley,  or,  to  be  quite  accurate, 
it  was  in  Uie  twenty-seventh  year  of  this 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  a  kind 
young  London  doctor,  on  bis  way  home 
after  midnight  from  visiting  a  patient, 
saw  by  the  dim  light  of  the  street  lamps 
of  the  period  a  poor  girl  lying  on  the  steps 
of  St.  Andrew's  churchyard,  Holbora 

Homeless,  friendless,  and  forlorn ;  faint 
from  actual  famine,  and  sickening  to 
death ;  she  lay  huddled  there  for  shelter 
from  the  cruel  City  streets — ^just  as  some 
weak,  wounded  creature  will  creep  into 
its  hidteg-place,  there  quietly  to  die. 

It  was  the  old,  old  story,  which,  alas ! 
is  ever  new.  One  more  Unfortunate — 
gone  to  her  Saviour  !  For,  in  spite  of  all 
the  care  and  skill  of  the  good  doctor, 
within  two  days  she  lay  dead. 

She  was  only  seventeen  !  Think  of 
that,  ye  happy  mothers,  with  your  happy 
daughters  goine,  in  all  the  brightness  of 
that  age,  to  their  first  ball.  Think  of  how, 
in  tiiose  few  yearp,  the  poor  lost  girl  had 
lived  through  what  had  seemed  well-nigh 
a  century  of  suffering  and  shame.  But 
short  as  were  her  days,  and    mournful 
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though  their  ending,  she  had  not  lived  in 
vain.  Ere  she  died  she  told  the  doctor 
the  sad  story  of  her  life,  and  hoir  a 
stranger  here  in  London  she  had  vainly 
tried  to  gain  admittance  to  a  hospital; 
bnt  knowing  no  one  who  could  ''recom- 
mend "  her,  as  the  phrase  was,  by  a  letter, 
she  was  everywhere  refosed. 

Mr.  Marsden,  the  good  doctor,  was  so 
moved  by  what  she  told  him  that  he  re- 
solved to  do  his  utmost  fortJiwith  to  found 
a  hospital,  where  letters  of  admission 
should  never  be  needed,  and  where  poverty 
and  sickness  'should  be  the  only  "  Open 
Sesame  "required.  So,  with  the  help  of  a 
few  friends,  he  first  rented  a  small  house 
in  Greville  Street  by  Hatton  Garden ;  and 
this  was  opened  as  a  hospital,  free  to  poor 
sick  people,  on  the  last  day  of  February  in 
the  following  year. 

The  good  seed  sown  soon  grew  into  a 
goodly  plant  Ere  many  months  had 
passed  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  kindly 
interest  in  its  growth,  and,  through  his  in- 
fluence, the  Deuce  of  Gloucester  became  Pre- 
sident of  the  hospital,  while  its  Patron  was 
HiB  Gracious  Majesty  the  King.  On  the 
death  of  George  the  Fourth,  his  suc- 
cessor also  accepted  the  title,  his  example 
being  followed  by  the  Princess  Victoria, 
who,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  con- 
tinued to  be  Patron,  and  remains  so  to 
this  day.  It  was  by  her  command  that 
the  prefix  of  ''fioyal"  was  added  to  the 
title;  and  it  was  doubtless  by  her  wish 
that,  in  his  year  of  marriage,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  became  Vice-Patron  of  the 
charity;  so  that  the  epithet  of  "Boyal" 
is  doubly  well  applied. 

During  the  great  cholera  visitation  of 
1832,  the  Governors  were  so  bold  as  to 
keep  their  doors  wide  open  to  cases  where- 
to all  the  other  hospitals  were  closed.  More 
than  seven  hundred  patients,  all  smitten 
by  the  scourge,  were  admitted  to  their 
wards ;  and  again  in  1849  and  1854,  when 
King  Death  again  assumed  his  reign  of 
choleraic  terror,  above  three  thousand  in 
the  former  year,  and  six  thousand  in  the 
latter,  were  similarly  received. 

As  the  area  of  its  work  and  usefulness 
increased,  the  hospital  required  more  room 
for  its  developement ;  and  in  the  year  1842 
it  was  removed  from  Greville  Street  to  the 
site  which  it  still  occupies  in  the  Gray's 
Inn  Boad.  But  having  no  endowment, 
and  not  daring  to  indulge  in  lavish  dreams 
of  marble  haUs  or  less  lordly  bricks  and 
mortar,  the  Governors  were  forced  to  be 
content  with  some  old   barracks,  in  the 


former  occupation  of  the  Light  Hone 
Volunteers.  The  premises  were  not 
palatial,  as  many  hospitals  are  now,  bat 
the  site  was  amply  spacious  j  and  the 
Governors  had  literally  good  ground 
whereon  to  base  their  hope  of  ere  long 
seeing  the  old  barracks  give  place  to  newer 
bmldings,  more  convenient  to  their  p1l^ 
pose,  and  more  worthy  of  their  care. 

Some  few  years  elapsed  before  their 
hope  was  realised ;  but  at  lengthi  perhaps 
attracted  by  the  "free"  name  of  the 
hospital,  the  Freemasons  most  liberally 
came  forward  to  its  help.  The  Nortb 
side  of  the  quadrangle  was  buOt  by  their 
subscription,  and  in  memory  of  fli^ 
Grand  Master  was  called  the  Sussex  Wtag. 
The  wards  therein  were  opened  in  185o; 
and  a  score  of  years  thereafto,  a. further 
portion  of  the  barrack  buildings  was 
demolished,  and  wards  contabiing  fifhr 
beds  were  erected  in  their  stead.  Thu 
new  structure  was  in  loyalty  nam^  after 
the  Patron,  and  continues  to  be  known  as 
the  Victoria  Wing.  It  was  first  thrown 
open  in  1878;  and  in  the  year  following, 
by  the  aid  of  liberal  legacies,  more  new 
buildings  were  erected,  and  the  wards  en- 
larged sufficiently  to  hold  the  present 
number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  beds. 

Numerous  as  they  are,  the  beds  pie 
nearly  always  occupied;  the  daily  average 
of  inmates  for  the  last  year  being  one 
hundred  and  thirty-thtee,  while  as  many 
as  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  the 
hospital  in  October  last.  O^er  seventeen 
thousand  out-patients  were  treated  in  the 
twelve  months  which  ended  last  Decem- 
ber, and  more  than  ten  thousand  casualty 
cases  were  similarly  attended. 

It  has  indeed  been  estimated  that,  sinoe 
it  was  first  started,  over  two  laoillions  of 
out  -patients  have  been  aided  by  the 
hospital ;  besides  the  many  thousandis  who 
in  this  half-century  have  been  received 
into  the  wards. 

Who  would  have  ever  guessed  that  the 
mere  sight  of  a  young  girl,  near  the  gate 
of  a  churchyard,  should  have  led  to  the 
relief  of  so  many  poor  sick  people,  and  to 
the  doing  of  so  much  good  work  in  their 
behalft 

Much  has  been  done,  yet  more  remains 
to  do.  Three  parts  of  the  quadrande 
have  been  fittingly  rebuilt ;  but  we 
fourth,  which  is  the  front,  is  ruinously 
needful  of  complete  renewal  This  n 
the  only  part  of  the  old  barracks  left 
existing;  yet  here  the  very  heart  of 
the    hospital   is   centred.      Here,  where 
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once  the  hones  of  the  Yolanteen  were 
stabled,  sre  the  drag  stores,  the  dis- 
pensary, md  the  casualty  roonii  as  well  as 
the  cooncQ  chamber  of  the  weekly  board 
of  Ctoremors.  Here,  too,  are  the  rooms 
for  ttie  steward,  and  the  housekeeper; 
and  here  the  resident  officers,  both 
medical  and  surgical,  are  not  loznrionsly 
qaartored.  This  old  front  has  been 
repeatedly  patched  np  and  re-repaired, 
and  is  in  a  state  so  parlous  that  to  pull 
it  down  now  seems  to  be  the  only  safe 
course  left  For  this  and  its  rebuflding, 
and  for  other  needftd  work,  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  is  in  the 
eatimate  required;  and  all  who  love 
good  works  are  invited  to  subscribe. 
Thanks  to  a  good  legacy,  and  likewise 
to  a  good  dinner  at  which  the  Earl  of 
Lathom — of  high  rank  in  Freemason^, 
as  well  as  at  St.  James's— very  recentiy 
presided,  nearly  half  of  the  amount  has 
abeady  been  forthcomlhg.  So,  if  Free- 
masons and  free  Britons  will  handsomely 
come  down  with  half  a  score  of  thousands 
more,  tiien  xxp  will  go  the  scaffolding  for 
the  front  of  the  Free  HosfrftaL 

The  Freemasons  of  England  are  famed 
fof  their  beneyolence,  and  they  are  vastly 
influential  in  all  charitable  works.  But 
in  ttie^i  as  well  as  in  all  other  mundane 
misters,  the  womenfolk  of  England  are 
more  influental  still,  as  the  Freemasons 
themselves  would  doubtless  gallantly 
acknowledge,  were  they  to  hear  the 
statement  made  in  an  after-dinner 
ipeeeh. 

And  Eorilshwomen  fairly  may  be  asked 
to  Aow  tneir  interest  in  this'  hospital, 
by  helping  hands  and  hearts,  as  well  as 
helpfdl  pens  and  purses,  seeing  that  it 
is  tiie  only  one  in  England  to  which 
there  is  attached  a  female  school  of 
medicine. 

Hdre  the  students*  have  the  benefit  of 
tracing  all  the  progress  of  insidious 
disease,  and  of  watdiing  the  most  skilful 
doctors  at  their  work.  And  that  the  skill 
of  sotgefY  quite  eqirals  that  of  medicine  in 
the  members  of  the  Staff,  may  be  inferred 
from  a  most  striking  fact  recorded  at  the 
hospital;  namely,  Qiat  the  operation  of 
Ovariotomy  has  been  successfully  performed 
thtte,-  nithout  one  single  fiailuie,  more  than 
forty  times.  One  may  own  that  thepiofession 
may  be  proud  of  tUs  fair  record,  especially 
when  one  reflects  that,  scarcely  a  score 
of  years  ago,  this  operation  was  esteemed 
to  be  so  sorely  dangerous,  that  the  surgeon 
who  essayed  it  was  deemed  to  be  well- 


nigh  indictable  for  manslaughter  if   he 
should  chance  to  hSL* 

Whether  women  may  be  fitted  for  the 
medical  profession,  b  a  matter  whereon 
doctors  may  elect  to  disagree,  and  which 
writers  may  be  prudent  in  not  trying  to 
decide.  Bat  it  can  hardly  be  disputed 
that  India  presents  an  ample  field  of 
labour  for  our  feminine  practitioners,  and 
that  the  holy  cause  of  mission- work  may 
be  very  sensibly  assisted  by  their  skill 
It  is  pleasant  to  note,  therefore,  that  the 
school  which  is  connected  with  the  Free 
Hospital  is  making  a  fair  progress,  and 
that  numerous  diplomas  have  been  granted 
to  its  students.  In  November  last  nine 
of  them  went  in  for  the  M.B.  Exam,  of 
the  London  University,  and  all  were 
successful  in  passing — ^five  in  the  first, 
and  four  in  the  second  division:  a  good 
proof  of  the  excellent  teaching  they  had 
received. 

Likewise,  connected  with  the  hospital, 
thoQgh  finandaUy  separate,  is  the  Trained 
Nurses'  Institute;  which,  though  of  still 
more  recent  origin,  eJready  shows  neat 
promise  of  a  very  marked  success.  Here, 
after  carefU  teaching,  and  each  bearing 
a  certificate  ittesting  her  ability,  many 
" ministering  angels''  are  kept  fa  constant 
readiness  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  those 
whose  brows  are  wrung  with  pain,  or  wher- 
ever suffering  and  sickness  may  be  felt. 
If  not  best  suited  to  be  doctors,  women 
are  by  nature  well  fitted  to  be  nurses: 
and  here  their  natural  gifts  have  been 
most  skilfully  improved,  and  good  train- 
ing has  developed  their  angelic  ministering 
qualities.  No  one  better  than  a  doctor 
knows  the  value  of  good  nursing  to  assist 
him  in  his  cures;  and  none  better  than 
his  patients  can  estimate  the  want  of  it 
The  firm  light  hand,  the  gentie  touch, 
the  soft  and  soothbg  tone,  these  are 
feminine  endowments,  most  important  in 
a  nurse ;  but  patience,  watchfulness,  and 
skill  are  equally  essential,  and  can  only 
be  attidned  by  discipline  and  training. 
The  Sairey  Qamps  and  Betsey  Prigs  have, 
happily  for  mankind,  long  since  t>ecome 
extinct;  they  could  not  long  survive 
exposure  of  their  cruelty  and  worthless- 
ness.  Bat  to  nurse  well  needs  good 
trainbg;  and  this  can  only  be  attained 
within  the  wards  of  a  good  hospital  With- 
out It,  women  are  too  apt  to  be  fussy  in 
tiie  work;  and  to  fret  a  fevered  patient 


*  This  was  stated  by  a  witness  before  the  House 
of  Lords'  Committee. 
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by  their  whisperings  and  questionings; 
by  tiieir  abortiye  high-heeled  efforts  to 
affect  a  noiseless  tread,  or  by  ill-jadged, 
ill-timed  offers  of  sympathy  and  small  talk. 
The  feelings  of  a  nenrons  sufferer,  when 
noned  by  each  misguided  ministrants  as 
these,  may  be  likened  to  the  torments  one 
can  fancy  that  a  sick  fly  would  experience, 
if  tended  in  its  illness  by  a  healthy  bajszing 
bine-bottle. 

While  chattbg  with  Miss  Barton,  the 
bright  and  ever  watchful  Lady  Superin- 
tendent, I  hinted  that  her  memory  must 
be  well  stocked  with  sick-bed  stories, 
since  she  held  the  chief  command  of  so 
large  a  nursfaig  army.  And  here  are  half- 
a-dozen  she  his  kindly  chosen  from  her 
store. 

W.  N.,  a  pale,  thin,  ragged  little  boy, 
was  admitted  upon  Christmas  Eve,  with  a 
bad  abscess  in  his  knee.  He  had  been 
rery  badly  fed,  and  treated  very  brutally 
by  a  cruel  stepmother  and  a  drunken 
father;  and,  at  last,  was  driven  by  ill- 
usage  to  run  away  from  home.  Although 
over  twelve  years  old,  he  weighed  less 
than  fifty  pounds,  and  looked  like  a 
little  skeleton  when  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital, by  his  '*  landlady,"  an  old  laundress. 
She  had  let  him  an  old  wheelbarrow  in 
her  washhouse  for  his  bedroom  at  the  rental 
of  four  and-sizpence  a  week.  He  earned 
six  shillings  weekly  as  a  shoeblack,  and  so 
was  left  with  barely  threepence  daOy  for 
his  food.  ...  In  February  he  was  sent 
to  a  Convalescent  Home. 

A  girl,  aged  fifteen,  had  fallen  into  a 
copper  full  of  boiling  water.  She  was 
a^  teetotaller,  and  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  persuaded  to  take  brandy,  even 
when  told  how  needful  it  was  for  her 
recoveiy. 

Johnnie,  aged  five,  went  downstairs 
in  his  nightgown  'to  help  father  light 
the  fira"  He  was  terribly  burned,  and 
nothing  seemed  to  soothe  iiim.  until  a 
nurse  gave  him  a  penny,  when  he  instantly 
grew  quiet  He  sank,  however,  from  ex- 
haustion ;  and  died,  still  tightly  clutching 
the  penny  in  his  hand.  His  father's  grief 
was  terrible ;  but  after  a  few  days  he  often 
came  to  see  the  nurse,  to  talk  about  his 
Johnnie:  and  he  never  failed  to  bring 
her  a  big  bunch  of  flowers  for  her  ward. 

M.  L.,  an  old  woman  of  seventy,  fell 
from  a  window  and  broke  her  leg  so  badly 
that  amputation  was  performed.  She 
was  a  nice  old  woman,  but  seemed  falling 
into  a  state  of  '*  second  childishness  and 
mere  oblivion,"  for  she  was  continually 


searching  for  her  boot  to  put  upon  iter 
stump. 

In  tiie  dark  days  of  December,  two 
little  news-boys  were  crossing  the  lioe 
with  their  morning  papers,  and  weie  botti 
run  over  by  a  passing  tndn.  One  died 
while  being  carried  to  the  hospital  The 
other  had  liis  leg  amputated  m  the  bope 
to  save  his  life;  he  bore  the  operatfam 
bravely,  but  the  shock  had  been  too  much 
for  the  little  fellow,  and  three  days  sfker- 
wards  he  died,  holding  the  nurse's  hs&d. 

Arthur,  aged  five,  was  admitted  wilh 
both  legs  broken.  He  was  a  funny  little 
fellow,  and  a  general  favourite  hi  the 
ward,  and  so  hsd  several  pennies  gi?8s 
hiuL  When  asked  one  day  what  he  metnt 
to  do  with  them,  he  replied :  "  When  ny 
legs  is  mended,  me  go  'scursion  to  Tempton 
Pdrk,  to  back  the  Winner  1 " 

Being  somewhat  touched  by  the  tale  o( 
number  one,  I  had  a  little  talk  with 
Master  W.  N.  before  he  started  on  hii 
visit  to  the  Home  of  Convalescence. 

From  his  childishness  of  featoie  ind 
the   smallness   of  his  stature,  I  ihoidd 

Erobably  have  guessed  him  to  be  about  bill 
is  real  aee^  and  his  clothes  appeiied  to 
hang  so  loosely  on  his  limbe,  that  he 
looked  rather  like  a  scarecrow  ss  he 
limpied  along  the  ward  to  me.  In  joitiee 
to  his  tailor,  he  confessed  that  he  had  not 
been  measured  for  the  suit,  which,  indeed, 
he  stated  was  a  gift  since  his  adnuMioD 
to  the  hospital,  a  circumstance  which 
mkht  account  for  tiie  misfit. 

m,  he'd  never  had  no  real  mother,  u 
far  as  he  remembered,  and  he  conldnH 
read  nor  writa  Why,  yes,  he'd  been  to 
school  a  bit,  but  his  second  mother  winted 
him  at  home  to  mind  her  baby.  No,  it 
wasn't  father's,  at  least  he  didn't  think  it 
was.  And  so  when  the  'Specter  came  ahe 
used  to  hide  him  in  a  cupboard;  and 
when  father  got  summoned,  he  used  to 
hide  him  too.  Tus,  pretty  often  with  hit 
fietes,  and  sometimes  with  a  stick.  Fsthor 
wom't  a  bad  sort,  except  when  something 
riled  him,  or  else  when  he  got  tight 
Yus,  mother  used  to  waUop  him,  if  be  let 
the  baby  'oiler,  and  she'd  'it  'arder  thio 
father,  though  die  wasn't  'arf  as  b^ 
Father  was  a  workbg  man,  but  he  often 
got  a  'oliday,  and  then  he'd  go  upon  the 
spree.  Father  made  Pie  Annas  (with 
considerable  emphasis,  and  disnity  of 
utterance,  as  though  tiie  avocation  were 
as  great  as  that  of  Bishop-making,  at  the 
very  leact).  No,  he  didn't  make  'em  ill 
of  his  own  sell    Yus,  that  was  rights  he 
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w<urked  along  of  a  lot  of  other  'ands,  70Q 
know,  np  there  at  'OUoway  at  the  Works. 
Fattier  sot  his  money  mostly  of  a  Sarrer- 
day,  and  he'd  come  'ome  pretty  merry,  and 
sometimes  with  a  pal  or  two,  and  send  for 
some  more  drink.  Tns,  mother  'ad  go  to 
fetch  it,  she  liked  a  drop,  she  did.  And 
then  father  osed  to  pull  him  ont  of  bed  to 
siitt  to  'em.  And  if  he  was  too  sleepy, 
father'd  swear  as  he  was  shamming,  and 
'ad  kick  him  till  he  singed.  Oh,  yos,  he 
oonld  sing  "God  save  the  Qaeen,"  bat 
father  didn't  care  for  it  He  liked  some- 
thing a  bit  spiey,  father  did,  something 
come  from  the  Masic  'All*,  saoh  as 
"Boarin'  Sal,"  yoa  know.  What,  don't 
yoa  know  it^  gav'nort  Why,  it  starts 
somehow  like  tUs  here : 

'Er  Dime  it  ie  Jemimer,  toffft  they  calls  'er  Roaring 

Sal, 
Shell  daance  a  wolse,  or  drine  a  glorte,  like  many  a 

rompin'  gal ; 
With  a  ffo-to-meetin'  bonnet,  and  a  pair  of  'igh- 

'eeled  shoes, 
0  don't  she  look  a  booty—if  she  ain*t  npon  the 

booze  1 

^  In  his  ehOdisb,  piping  treble  the  little 
singer  warbled  some  saoh  valgar  staff  as 
this,  half-whispering  the  words  to  me,  as 
thoagh  he  were  afraid  to  awaken  the 
shocked  echoes  of  the  silent  ward.  It  was 
corioas  to  notice  that,  althoagh  when  he 
was  sjieakiDg  his  accent  had  been  passable, 
and  his  H's  rarely  dropped,  yet,  when  he 
began  to  sing,  he  immediately  assamed  the 
▼aJgar,  low-bred  Cockney  twang,  which 
so-called  comic  vocalists  now  commonly 
adopt  Upon  my  offering  to  come  and 
have  another  chat  with  him,  he  stated  that 
he  coald  not  see  me  after  Monday,  'caase 
the  doctor  meant  to  send  him  on  that 
numiing  to  a  Cromwellessonome.  This 
last  formidable  word  he  twice  repeated 
for  my  benefit,  for  fear  I  might  forget 
it,  thoagh  it  was  clear  that  he  had  not 
the  slightest  notion  what  it  meant 

"  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  mase  o'er  flood  and 
fell,1  may  be  agreeable  to  persons  of  a 
meditatiye  tarn  of  mind,  and  may  possibly 
afford  a  pleasarable  pastime  to  basy  men 
enjoybg  a  well-earned  week  of  leisare. 
Bat  it  is  certainly  more  asefd  to  the 
interests  of  hamanity  to  sit  weekly  on  the 
board  of  a  horoital  committee,  and  arrange 
the  many  details,  and  discharge  the  yarioas 
daties  connected  with  the  management 
A  Byronic  taste  for  solitade  may  doabdess 
still  exist,  and  be  coapled  with  the  love  of 
sombre  meditation ;  and  yet  to  sit  on  the 
rocks,  or  *'  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady 
•oene,"  can  scarce  have  long  attraction  in 


this  locomotiye  age,  except,  pNsrhaps,  for 
landscape  painters.  There  still  may  be 
saryiying  some  few  "minions  of  splendonr 
shrinking  from  distress,"  who  may  haye 
been  more  plentifal  in  a  less  enlightened 
era.  Bat  people  willing  to  be  occapled 
with  charitable  works  are  nowadays  aban- 
dant  among  tiie  well-to-do;  and  were 
society  now  charged  with  any  tendency 
towaids  shrinking  from  distress,  the 
modem  taste  for  slamming  woald  negatiye 
at  once  the  belated  accasation. 

In  spite  of  the  inherent  selfish  natare  of 
mankind,  philanthropists  are  happily  an 
eyer-growing  race ;  and  the  basiest  of  basy 
men  will  weekly  giye  to  charity  their 
stolen  scraps  of  leisare.  There  is  no  lack 
of  yolanteers  for  gratoitoas  committee 
work;  and  the  Weekly  Board  is  now  as 
strong  as  eyer  at  the  Oray's  Inn  Boad 
Free  Hospital.  Sabscribers  are,  how- 
eyer,  in  continaal  demand  there,  ifor  the 
Ooyemors  haye  no  endowment  at  their 
bacl^  and  are  predaded  by  theb  charter 
from  possessing  real  property.  With  an 
annaal  expenditare  exceeding  eleven 
thoasand  poandu,  they  are  ever  glad  to 
welcome  new  and  regalar  sabscribers ;  and 
any  one  desiroas  of  doing  real  good  can 
hardly  find  a  better  charitable  investment 
Every  shilling  here  sabscribed  is  spent 
directly  to  the  profit  of  the  needy  sick  and 
suffering.  There  is  nothing  wasted  apon 
sinecarish  services  or  ornamental  officering. 
All  accoants  are  overhaaled  with  tiie  most 
watchfal  eye  to  wise  economjr  of  oatlay. 
Little  is  expended  apon  floarishing  of  pens, 
or  floarishes  of  costly  advertising  trampets. 
With  half  a  centary  to  voach  for  the  good 
work  it  has  done,  this  hospitid  needs  no 
emotional  appeals  to  paff  it  into  pablic 
favoar.  Its  merits  rest  secarely  on  a  solid 
base  of  facts.  In  brief.  It  is  a  well-tried, 
stable  institation,  and  may  sarely  be  re- 
garded as  more  worthy  of  sapport  than 
crade,  specalative  schemes  of  nniversal 
slam-salvation,  and  wild,  visionary  projects 
of  sensational  philanthropy. 

Oharity  covers  a  maltitade  of  skins,  and 

{lats  needfal  food  into  a  myriad  of  bodies, 
t  helps  people  in  a  nnmberless  variety  of 
ways,  bat  in  none  more  certainly,  perhaps, 
than  in  a  hospital  For  there  is  no  im- 
posture In  a  broken  leg,  and  shammers 
of  disease  have  little  chance  of  being  wel- 
comed. Moreover,  hospitals  not  merely 
aid  the  sick,  bat  they  assist  the  scientific; 
for  how  coald  students  hope  to  learn,  or 
medical  art  make  progress,  without  the 
help  of  hospitals  t 
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Nor  ire  ih^  of  advantage  <mly  to  their 
inmatefl.  Yiaton  may  suely  dso  profit 
by  their  influence.  Who  oan  walk  through 
the  wards  without  notieinff  their  cleanli- 
noM  and  the  ever  wat<£ful  discipline 
which  marks  their  careful  management! 
Who  but  must  admire  the  applittuiBes  and 
methods  of  relief  from  chronic  pain,  or 
can  fail  to  see  the  flowers  and  pictures, 
newspapers  and  books,  as  well  as  toys 
and  other  tokens  of  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness! 

Who  can  pass  unmoved  among  those 
stricken  frames,  and  observe  those  hollow 
eyes  and  drawn  and  pallid  faces  without  a 
feeling  of  deep  gratitude  for  being  spared 
sudisufierkg! 

A  visit  to  a  hospital  is  the  best  thing 
to  prescribe  for  many  a  morbid  malady 
to  which  the  human  mind  is  subject 
To  salve  the  wounds  of  vanity,  and 
to  humble  self-oonceit|  there  are  few 
cures  more  efficient;  and  I  know  no 
surer  remedy  for  peevish  discontent  and 
querulous  repining.  Many  a  petty  heart- 
ache has  in  tms  way  been  subdued, 
and  much  soreness  of  spirit  has  been 
virtuaUy  healed  by  the  mere  sight  of  real 
suffering. 

At  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  there  are 
one  hundred  and  sixty  beds;  and  some 
seventy  pounds  a  year  is  now  the  estimate 
for  eadi  of  them.  But  who  can  estimate 
their  value  as  a  means  of  doing  good,  or 
can  guess  what  patient  care  and  sluU,  what 
constant  energy  and  watchfulness,  are 
needed  for  their  maintenance ! 

Hosfrftal  Sunday  yearly  comes,  and  a 
hundred-preacher  power  is  devoted  to  its 
sermons.  Of  all  the  many  speakers  who 
have  pleaded  in  its  cause,  perhaps  none 
have  been  more  eloquent  than  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens,  who,  in  the  year  '63,  presided  at 
the  festival  of  the  Boyal  Free  Hospital, 
and  with  whose  final  touching  words  I 
may  here  fittingly  conclude : 

'I  The  hospital  bed  is  a  poor  little  frame 
of  iron,  in  a  ereat  bare  ward  the  patients 
never  saw  before — a  little  space  not  much 
larger  than  a  grave,  in  a  long  perspective 
of-  unrest  and  paia  But  to  the  body 
stretched  upon  that  little  bed  come  the 
ready  hand,  the  soothbig  touch,  the  know- 
ledge that  can  relieve  pain  within  that 
suffering  body ;  and  to  the  softened  mind 
within  it  come,  at  the  best  time,  the 
words  of  the  Great  Friend  of  the  sick  in 
body*  and  the  sick  in  spirit,  who  never 
raised  His  hand  on  earth  except  to 
heal." 


DEDICATIONa 

No\(irADATS  dedications  have  fallen  infa) 
desuetude.  They  led  such  a  fast  sni 
riotous  life  down  to  the  times  of  Pope  sni 
Johnson,  that  all  their  vitality  was  ex- 
pended; and  men — ^both  those  who  gkn 
and  those  who  received — ^grew  ashamed  d 
them,  as  literary  labour  rose  In  puUe 
estimation.  Johnson  Is  usuallv  eracBfted 
with  having  given  tiie  death-Uow  to  the 
system ;  but  Thackeray,  we  remembsct  ii 
a  charming  little  essay  he  wrote  on  *^1?£e- 
faces  and  Dedications,''  ascribes  it  to 
Pope,  who  "  had  found  a  more  profitabb 
system  of  patronage  in  settinff  sobscibr 
tions  from  the  great  and  wealthy  of  ill 
parties."  The  point  is  not  of  much  impor- 
tance, however;  and  it  is  enough  for  sD 
genend  purposes  if  we  can  fix  unanlmoui^ 
upon  the  epoch.  Only  forourindlvidnal  part, 
we  should  think  the  letter  to  Lord  Chesttt- 
field  had  the  most  direct  influenee  m  tlhi 
ruin  of  tiie  worn-out  'Ubject  dediiMttioB.'' 

Every  dog  has  its.  day,  and  the  old  style 
of  patronage  was  in  sbnilar  oase^  and  it 
had  the  advantage  of  a  very  long  day  toa 
Who  its  inventor  was,  there  is  no  sayiog, 
probably  it  was  some  beggar ;  but  whethsr 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  art,  duriaff 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  existence^  servsl 
the  purposes  of  beggary.  It  liad  for  iti 
object  the  tickling  of  every  impostant 
nobody  who  could  afford,  or  who  choae  to 
afford,  to  pay  more  or  less  hands(»Mly  for 
the  luxury  of  seebg  himself  in  the  front  of 
a  book.  When  a  man  feels  a  strong  desire 
for  this  sort  of  thing,  he  Is  seldom  avaiBO 
to  seeing  the  colours  laid  on  thick— ia 
other  words,  he  is  fond  of  being  told  that 
he  is  a  splendid  fellow,  specially  favoured 
of  heaven  in  the  matter  of  geniusi  acquire- 
ments, and  wealth ;  and  the  moit  profdse 
the  fine  phrases  are,  the  more  widely  do 
his  purse-strings  expand. 

Perhaps  a  patron  was  in  some  degree  a 
necessity  in  the  early  dawn  of  our  literature^ 
because  buyers  were  very  few ;  but  such  a 
necessity  can  hardly  excuse  some  of  the 
most  notorious  of  tiie  cases  of  Utersiy 
toadyism,  which  at  this  age  b^gan  to  groir 
tyrannous  and  strong,  like  the  north  wiad 
in  the  "  Ancient  Mariner." 

Shakespeare  seems  never  to  hare  aban- 
doned his  self-respect,  though ;  and  as  for 
Spenser,  it  was  probably  only  beouue  he 
was  poor  that  he  addressed  a  commendatoiy 
sonnet  to  every  person  of  eminence  to 
whom  he  presented  a  copy  of  the  '^Faerie 
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Qaeene  ^ ;  It  was  excnaaUe  that  he  should 

E ay  a  big  eompliment  to^iha  Qaeen,  and 
e  addraiHsed  her  as  a 

Goddesse  heavenly  briffhte, 
Mirroor  of  grace  and  Bia|eetie  divine. 

Great  ladle  of  the  greatest  lale,  wboee  light 
like  FhoeboB*  lampe,  throughout  the  world  doth 
Bhine. 

It  was  necessary  to  lay  it  onwKh  a  trowel, 
10  to  speak,  or  the  bru;ht  Occidental  star 
would  not  have  receded  the  least  im- 
pression; and  the  poet  earned  the  goodwill 
of  an  the  ladies  of  her  conrt,  in  admtfon  to 
herself,  by  inscnbing  to  them  a  very 
sdrdily-^orded  sonnet  He  did  not  go 
nnrewaxded  in  his  day,  even  if  he  did  die  m 
poverty.  *He  got  a  Goyemment  secretary- 
ship inlrdand  throneb  the  inflaence  of  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton,  *<his  especial  patron"; 
though  this  was  lost,  and  aU  his  possessions 
with  it,  in  the  troubles  which  shortly 
afterwards  edsued. 

Spenser  vent  a  sonnet  with  a  copy  of 
his  book;  and  if  he  had  reeeiyed  a  sum 
of  twenty  or  fifty  pounds  in  return  there- 
for,- he  wtnild,  to  our  mind,  not  have  been 
too  weU  paid  for  his  trouble.  Sonnets  in 
the  open  market  now  only  fetch  half-a- 
guinea  or  so;  but  eye^  €»ie  of  his  de- 
served to  live,  and  a  poem  that  is  not  for 
an  age  but  for  all  time  is  a  priceless 
acquisition.  Some  other  men  have  adopted 
various  devices  in  order  to  secure  more 
than  a  due  share  of  patronage.  There  was 
an  Italian  physician  who  not  only  dedi- 
cated each  book  of  his  "  Commentary  upon 
Hippocrates  "  to  a  different  individual,  but 
even  contrived  to  please  another  patron  by 
putting  his  name  before  the  index ;  and 
Faller,  the  Church  Historian,  floated  his 
great  work  by  buoying  it  with  a  dozen 
dedications  and  about  £[ty  fdendly  inscrip- 
tions. One  Bangooze,  we  are  told,  hit 
upon  a  very  ingenious  dodge.  He  wrote 
a  series  of  panegyrical  letters  addressed  to 
different  people,  and  printed  them  without 
any  pi^;ination,  so  that  they  could  be  bound 
up  in  any  order.  He  then  contrived  that 
every  person  who  had  paid  him  a  sub- 
scription should  see  his  name  above  in  the 
place  of  distinction.  He  was  not  the  only 
one  guilty  of  an  absolutely  *' shady  tricky" 
There  is  a  somewhat  mmilardodge  wUch  was 
performed  by  men  who  were  called  '*  Falcon- 
ers," and  who  worked  in  couples.  They 
scraped  together  sundry  parings  of  wi^ 
pat<med  up  a  book  between  them,  and  got  it 
printed.  Then  they  obtained  the  names  of  all 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country  they  proposed 
to  rait^  and  printed  off  as  many  epistles 
dedicatory  as  they  had  names  for;  the 


epistles  being  exactly  alike  in  wording,  and 
differing  only  in  the  names.  Tiiey  nired 
a  couple  of  backs,  and  being  "dviUy 
suited  that  they  might  carry  about  them 
some  badge  of  a  scholar,''  they  set  out 
on  Uieir  tnvels.  At  every  house  they  came 
to,  one  of  the  rascals  obtained  access  to  the 
proprietor  and  addressed  him  thus : 

''Sir,  I  am  a  poor  scholar  whom  the 
report  of  your  virtues  hath  drawn  hither. 
I  liave  been  so  venturesomely  bold  as  to 
fix  your  worthy  name  as  a  patronage  to  a 
poor,  short  discourse,  which  here  I  dedi- 
cate, out  of  my  love,  to  your  noble  and 
eternal  memory." 

The  book,  bound  in  vellum,  with  gilt 
fillets  and  streamers  of  fourpenny  silk 
dangling  at  the  four  comers,  is  produced, 
takes  the  eye  of  the  patron,  who  sees  his 
name  "just  as  long  as  a  henchman's  grace 
before  meat "  heading  the  epistle,  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  charms  four  or  five, 
or  even  ten  guineas  out  of  his  pocket 
Then  would  the  rogue  depart,  and  it  would 
be  his  crony's  turn  to  personate  the  poor 
scholar  before  tiie  next  justice  of  the 
peace  whom  they  had  on  the  list;  and 
between  one  and  another  of  the  guIU  they 
made  a  glorious  and  easy  living.  So  popular 
was  the  trick,  indeed,  that  decucation- 
mongera  travelled  up  and  down  most  of . 
the  Eaglish  shires  when  James  the  First 
was  King. 

From  the  Bestoration  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  the  golden  age  of 
dedications.  Every  writer  adopted  them ; 
and  competition  being  keen,  they  vied  with 
one  another  in  adulatory  extravagance — 
extravagance  which,  by-the-bye,  came  to  be 

S[uite  expected  by  the  gentlemen  who  paid 
or  them.  Sir  George  Wliarton,  in  dedi- 
cating an  almanack  to  Charles  the  Second, 
presents  the  world  with  this  graphic  pen- 
and-ink  sketch : 

Some   Princes  have  been   sumamed  Bed,   some 

Bhu;k. 
Some  Tall,  some  Gro<^ed  (as  weU  in  mind  ss) 

Back, 
Some  for  their  Learning,  some  for  Valour  stand, 
Admired  by  tliis  Learned  and  Warlike  Land ; 
Our  Gracious  King's  both  Blade  and  Tall  of  Stature, 
Learned,  Valiant,  Wise,  and  Liberal,  too,  by  Nature, 
But  what  adorns  Him  more  than  aU  the  Rest, 
Is  Mercy  in  His  most  Religious  Breast ; 
Which,  mixed  with  Justice,  makes  Him  thus  to 

shhie. 
The  increasing  Glory  of  the  Regal  line ! 

All  this  of  the  monarch  who  was,  both  in 
mind  and  in  person,  one  of  the  ngliest  men 
that  ever  sat  on*  a  throne !  Bat  Browne 
went  further.    He  wrote  to  Charles : 

Tou,  sir,  such  blessings  to  the  world  dispense, 
We  scarce  perceive  the  use  of  Providence ! 
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and  in  dedicating  his  **  Destruction  of 
Jenualem  "  to  the  Dachess  of  PortBmoath, 
he  declared  that  he  placed  her  image  at  the 
Temple  gate  to  render  the  building  sacred  I 
Such  scurvy  sycophancy  as  this  raises  a 
smQe  of  mingled  scorn  and  humour — 
humour  because  it  is  so  preposterous,  and 
scorn  because  it  is  so  essentially  mean — but 
some  of  the  best  spirits  of  the  age  were 
not  abore  being  offenders.  Otway — who 
was  allowed  to  starve,  and  who  killed 
himself  by  a  ravenous  attack  on  a  hot  roll 
— addressed  the  worst  of  the  bad  crew 
of  court  dames  in  these  words : 

"  Nature  and  Fortune  were  certainly  in 
league  when  you  were  bom ;  and  as  the 
first  took  care  to  give  you  beauty  enough 
to  enslave  the  hearts  of  all  the  world,  so 
the  other  resolved  to  do  its  merits  justice, 
that  none  but  a  monarch  fit  to  rule  the 
world  should  ever  possess  it.    The  young 

Srince  you  have  given  him  by  his  virtues 
edares  the  mighty  ^tock  he  came  from," 
and  so  on  ad  nauseam. 

Dryden  left  Otway  far  behind  in  this 
direction ;  he  is  the  grand  master  of  the 
art  of  soft  sawder,  and  has  never  been 
equalled  save,  perhaps,  by  Aphra  Behn  in 
an  address  to  Nell  Gwynne.  He  seems 
to  have  had  a  sense  of  shame  on  the  matter, 
however,  for  when  the  purpose  of  tiie 
dedication  had  been  served,  he  almost  in- 
variably withdrew  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered in  his  favour  that  he  consistently 
refused  to  inscribe  his  '^aeid"to  William 
the  Third,  notwithstanding  the  pathetic 
entreaties  of  Tonson. 

Young  was  not  much  better  than  Dryden 
in  the  matter  of  fulsome  eulogiums  .of 
great  men  and  women,  though  he  unques- 
tionably must  give  first  place  to  Drjrden. 
Still  he  was  an  excellent  hand,  and  if  as 
a  satirist  he  sneered  at  dedications,  *<  wash- 
ing Ethiops  white,"  he  did  not  let  that 
consideration  weigh  with  him  in  the  least. 
He  inscribed  his  *<Last  Day''  to  the 
Queen,  and  after  praising  her  for  the 
victories  achieved  by  Marlborough,  he  goes 
on  to  declare  that  be  is  better  pleased  still 
by  seeing  her  rise  from  this  lower  world, 
soaring  above  cloudu,  passing  first  and 
second  heavens,  and  leaving  fixed  stars 
behind  her ;  nor  will  he  lose  her  there,  but 
keep  her  In  view  through  all  the  boundless 
spaces  on  the  other  side  of  creation,  till  he 
beholds  the  heaven  of  heavens  open,  and 
angels  receiving  and  conveying  her  still  on- 
ward beyond  the  stretch  of  his  imagination ! 

In  dedicating  another  poem  to  the 
Countess    of    Salisbury,    he    eays:    **To 


behold  a  person  only  virtuous,  stirs  in  tu  i 
prudent  regret ;  to  behold  a  person  onlj 
amiable  to  the  sight,  wamu  ai  with  i 
religious  indignation ;  but  to  torn  cor  eyei 
to  a  Countess  of  Stdisbury,  gives  us  pleinre 
and  improvement;  it  works  a  lorft  of 
miracle,  occasions  the  bias  of  onr  ntkan 
to  faQ  from  sin,"  with  more  of  (he  iime 
contemptible  sort. 

But  this  kind  of  thing  is  happQy  done 
for ;  it  has  sunk  into  the  umbo  of  forgotten 
things,  and  literary  men  of  our  day  an 
glad  to  forget  the  degradation  of  theb 
predecessors.  Thus  it  is  seldom  yon  meet 
with  the  old  style  of  dedication  now. 
When  we  have  them  at  all,  they  in 
generally  addressed  to  the  author's  mendB 
or  relatives,  and  as  often  as  not  begin  with 
an  c£fhand  'My  dear  EtnOy,"  or  eouut 
only  of  three  words,  "  To  my  Mother,"  or 
to  some  other  relative,  standhg  alonOi  y 
Thackeray  put  it,  '*  in  a  fitld  of  white 
margin." 

CATHERINE   MAIDMENTS 
BURDEN. 

A    STORY    IN    TWELVE    CHAPTERS. 

By  MARGARET  MOULE. 

« 

CHAPTER  IIL 

Mb.  Stewart-Carr  stood  in  his  libnry 
on  the  morning  after  his  arrival;  he  kid 
the  morning  paper  in  his  hand,  bat  it  vii 
not  unfolded  yet,  and  he  showed  no  a^of 
intending  to  read  it  He  was  looking  cot 
from  the  windows  with  an  mtenited, 
scrutlnieing  look.  A  beautiful  oatlook  it 
was.  Immediately  under  the  windowi 
were  the  gardens,  still  half  in  shadow,  for 
it  was  not  yet  ten  o'clock.  But  the  shadowy 
part  only  seemed  by  contrast  to  gire 
greater  brilliancy  to  the  others,  when 
the  dazzling  sunshine  made  the  Kiilat 
geraniums  into  a  blaze,  and  deepened 
the  vivid  colour  of  a  great  crescent^hiped 
border  of  lobelia,  whose  blue  stood  oat 
against  the  brown  of  a  copper-beech  tna 
behind  them.  Behind  the  gardens,  makbg 
a  background  to  the  gorgeous  colour  of  the 
flowers,  were  the  trees  of  the  park,  whiob 
stood  in  rows,  and  clumps,  and  irregular 
groups  of  every  variety  of  beautifol  ^reen, 
with  the  silver  of  firs  and  birches  lit  bj 
the  sun  to  break  it  here  and  there. 

"  The  grounds  have  been  kept  very  well, 
at  any  rate.  I'll  tell  Maidment  so,''  Mr. 
Stewart-Carr  said  to  himself,  as  he  moved 
away  from  the  window  to  the  breakfast- 
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table.  "In  most  exoellent  order  they 
seem.  It's  lacky,  eonaidering  I  want  the 
plaoe  to  look  well  to-morrow."  Heaatdown 
to  the  table,  unfolded  the  paper  plaeed  in 
front  of  him,  and  began  his  breakf aat 

Mr.  Stewart^arr  was  a  man  of  about 
fortj.  He  looked,  however,  younger  than 
bis  years.  He  was  tall,  well  made,  and 
broadahoulderef),  with  enough  resularity 
of  feature  to  make  the  description  of  him  as 
^'good-looking''  a  perfectly  accurate  one. 
And  the  expression  hf a  face  possessed  was 
good.  A  pleasant,  thoroughly  good- 
natured  expression  it  was,  which  showed 
itself  most  clearly  in  the  quick,  dark  eyes, 
and  the  mouth,  which,  as  he  was  clean- 
shayen,  was  plainly  visible.  But  there 
wu  more  in  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr's  face  than 
pleasant  good-nature.  There  was  some- 
thing indefinable  which  told  of  power, 
which  betrayed  the  fact  that  he  had  a  will, 
and  was  accustomed  to  exercise  it,  on  him- 
self and  others ;  and  there  were  also  thouff ht- 
fulness  and  intellect  in  his  expression.  And 
about  his  whole  personality  there  was  the 
utterly  inexplicable  something  which  makes 
his  fdlow-creatures  speak  of  a  man  as  a 
gentleman. 

He  turned  over  the  morning  paper 
thoughtfully,  now  and  then  letting  his 
breakfast  wait,  to  comment,  in  an  abrupt 
soliloqujr,  on  every  Item  of  news  that 
struck  mm. 

But  he  was  qdck  in  all  his  actions,  and 
before  half-past  ten  struck  from  the  dock 
on  the  library  mantelpiece,  he  had  risen 
from  the  table  and  thrown  his  newspaper 
on  the  ground  beside  it.  Ha  walked  to  the 
mantelshelf  for  some  matches,  and  tiJcing 
a  cigarette  from  his  case,  lit  it  slowly 
while  he  considered  his  pUns  for  the  day. ; 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  take  them 
all  out  whUe  they  are  here,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, after  a  few  silent  pofTs  at  his  cigarette. 
"Drive  round,  and  so  forth.  I  must  look 
up  the  show  places.  I  dare  say  Maid- 
ment  knows  them,  by  the  way.  I'll  get 
through  most  of  the  business  to-day  and 

Et  it  done,  so  as  to  be  free  for  them. 
it  me  see,''  he  said,  reflectively,  waving 
adde  the  smoke  of  his  cigarette  slowly  as 
he  spoke.  '*  There's  some  book-work  to 
be  gone  through,  of  course;  but  I'd 
better  undertake  the  out-of-door  sur7ey 
first.  I'll  go  and  look  for  Maidment. 
He's  pretty  sure  to  be  expecting  me  after 
what  I  said  to  him  last  night  Yc  s,  I'll  go 
and  see  for  him  directly.  Fenton,"  he  said, 
to  tiie  footman  who  entered  at  this  mo- 
ment to  take  away  the  breakfasti  **  I  shall 


be  out  all  the  morning  if  any  one  should 
call.  Tell  them  that  I  do  not  know  when 
I  shall  want  luncheon.  It  had  better  be 
ready  for  me  by  two,  though,"  he  ended, 
addine  to  himself, "  it  can't  take  longer  than 
that,  1  suppose,  however  much  Maidment 
has  to  talk  about." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Mr.  Stewart- 
Carr  went  down  the  gravel  drive  which 
led  under  the  old  battlemented  towers  and 
out  into  the  park,  where  he  turned  aside 
on  to  a  foot-path  under  the  trees,  a  short 
cat  to  the  agent*s  house.  It  was  very  hot 
in  the  sun^  and  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr,  finding 
it  so,  lit  another  cigarette  and  walked 
alowlv.  He  looked  around  him  with  in- 
creasui^  satisfaction  at  every  step.  Every- 
where in  the  park  there  were  traces  of  the 
most  careful  supervision  and  attention. 
All  the  fences  were  well  mended,  all  the 
trees  ttiat  needed  it  propped ;  and  wherever 
gaps  had  occurred  they  had  been  carefully 
filled  u^  by  planting  young  trees. 

*' Maidment  is  invaluable,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  White 
House.  **  The  way  the  men  have  been  kept 
up  to  their  work  Is  first-rate."  He  ffazed 
at  the  house  musingly  as  he  came  doser. 
''The  house  looks  fresher,"  he  said, 
"pleasanter  somehow,  and  brighter."  His 
eyes  had  fallen  on  the  pretty  blinds  and 
curtains  which  Catherine  had  kept  fresh  and 
bright  since  she  had  come  to  live  th^re ;  and 
the  indefinable  interest  given  even  to  the 
outside  of  a  house  that  has  for  its  mistress 
a  woman  of  '* house-proud"  instinct,  at- 
tracted his  attention. 

He  wondered,  vaguely,  without  defining 
his  wonder,  what  Maidment  had  done  to 
the  house,  and  then  he  opened  tJie  garden 
gate.  It  was  a  narrow  bit  of  garden  in 
front,  but  there  was  in  it  a  shady  hawthorn- 
tree,  and  under  it  a  garden  seat.  On  the 
seat  at  this  moment  were  Catherine's 
garden  hat,  and  her  work-basket,  a  pretty, 
dainty  thing  of  rush  and  ribbons. 

« Women  1"  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  said  in 
amassment,  as  he  caught  sight  of  these. 
*' Who  in  the  world  can  it  bet  Has  he 
got  married,  I  wonder  t  Hudly  likely. 
Besides,  I  should  be  sure  to  have  heard." 
He  paused  a  moment  to  throw  away  the 
end  of  his  dgarette  before  going  into  the 
garden.  **  Women  1 "  he  repeated  to  him- 
self, with  the  afr  of  one  who  has  solved  a 
puzzle,  ''^niat's  what's  the  matter  with 
the  house  I "  Then  he  opened  the  garden 
gate  and  went  in.  He  rang  the  front-door 
bell;  the  door  stood  open,  and  from  the 
end  of  the  stone-paved  passage  came  the 
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8<mnd  of  a  woman's  voice.  Catherine  was 
talking  in  the  kitchen  to  Margaret.  Mi;, 
Stewart-Carr  could  hear  no  words,  but  the 
low  tones  struck  him  as  the  feminine  belong- 
ings in  the  garden  had  done,  with  a  sense  of 
something  unusual  and  l^lexpected.  He 
waited  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the  door, 
and  then  rang  once  more.  Frank  Maidment 
himself  eame  out  of  thedining-room  quickly. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  he  said.  **  I  am  afraid 
you  have  been  waiting.  Our  establishment 
is  small,  as  you  know,  and  our  one  domestic 
would  appear  not.  to  have  heard  the  beU. 
Gome  in,''  he  added,  throwins  open  the 
dining-room  door.  On  the  cuning-room 
^ble  were  a  quantity  of  white  pinks  and 
4nfgnonette,  in  sweet-scented  confusion, 
with  the  brown  jugs  beside  them  waiting 
to  be  filled  with  them ;  Catherine  had  been 
arranging  the  flowers  when  she  had  been 
called  away  by  Margaret.  Frank  Maidment 
saw  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  glance  at  them. 
"Bather  a  litter,  I  am  afraid,"  he  said, 
*<  and  it  is  not  early  enough  to  ask  you  on 
that  score  to  excuse  an  untidy  room." 

*'It  needs  none,"  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  said, 
briefly.  Then  sitting  down  in  one  of  the 
two  chairs  Frank  Maidment  pulled  out 
from  the  table,  he  took  up  one  of  the 
flowers  and  played  with  it  a  moment  care- 
lessly. <*Axe  you — pardcm  my  curiosity, 
Maidmenti"  he  said,  lightiy,  "are  you 
marked  since  we  last  met  1 " 

Frank  Maidment  smiled. 

<' Married  t  No,"  he  said.  "Tm  not  a 
marrying  man.  My  sister  has  lived  with 
me  for  three  years.  A  woman  makes  a  litter ; 
but  she  is  an  improvement  to  a  house  on 
the  whole,"  he  added,  still  smiling. 

'<Your  sister!"  Mr.  StewartCarr  said. 
"Oh,  of  course,  I  see,"  he  added,  vaguely. 
He  had  a  dim  recollection  that  Frank 
Maidment  had  once,  during  his  last  visit 
to  Moreford,  alluded  to  his  sister;  but 
having  absolutely  no  distinct  remembrance 
of  what  he  had  said  or  what  he  himself 
might  be  expected  to  remember  of  it,  he 
feh  that  the  best  course  was  to  leave  the 
subject  alone  as  qmckly  as  possible.  He 
formed  a  rapid  mentid  picture  of  Miss 
Maidmenti  and  repeated,  quickly:  "Of 
course — of  course  you  must  he  very  glad  of 
her  society."  Frank  Maidment  said  no 
more,  and  there  was  a  littie  silence  while 
Mr.  Stewart  Carr  pulled  out  of  his  breast- 
pocket a 'memorandum-book.  "We  must 
enter  upon  business,  Maidment^"  he  said. 
"  I  thought  the  quickest  way  would  be  to 
come  here  and  pick  you  up,  if  we  go  round 
the  estate  this  morning;  you  told  me  last 


night,  I  think,  that  you  would  be  diien- 
gaged."  He  spoke  in  a  courteous,  enquibg 
tone,  andbreaking  off*,  looked  up  at  his  agent. 

Frank  Maidment  was  lookfegUnMlf, 
and  his  best  self,  this  morning.  Mii  toiM 
wwe  as  steady,  his  bearing  as  self -ponMsed 
and  collected,  his  manner  as  good,  and  Ik 
whole  outward  appearance  as  natoral, «  ft 
had  been  when  he  went,  up  to  the  dikle 
to  meet  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  the  night  befoia 
There  was  not  the  least  trace  about  iiin 
now  that  it  had  ever  been  otherwise. 

"I  am  at  your  service,  of  eoone^Mr. 
Stewart-Carr,"  he  answered,  readily. 

There  was  a  curious  contrast  between 
tiiese  two  men,  ttl  they  sat  f adng  eieh 
other — a  very  sharply  defined  contnik; 
but  though  it  waa  sharply  defined,  k  vu 
only  so  to  the  observer  who  had  per- 
ceptions nice  enough  to  perceive  it  atiU; 
it  was  by  no  means  obvious.  There  iru  i 
surface  unularity  about  them.  Both  wen 
men  who  had  not  yet  reached  middle  i^ 
both  had  their  fair  share  of  p«iOBal 
attractiveness,  both  were  genUeinflii,iMth 
were  wearing  the  same  sort  of  roo^  tweed 
morning  clothes.  But  Mr.  StewartOur 
expressed  in  his  personality  and  bia  mm- 
ner,  indefinably  but  dktinotty,  the  fact 
that  such  as  he  was  now,  so  he  alwajt  wii. 
It  was  evident,  on  the  oontnvy,  that 
Frank  Maidment's  present  beanng  mi 
manner  were  not  perfectiy  natund  IoUei, 
but  were  something  out  of  the  commoo. 

"  Thuiks,"  said  the  other  man ;  "I  want 
to  get  through  thb  kind  of  busineBSingaod 
time.  You  may  remember,  I  menti^ 
the  fact  that  I  had  some  people  eonuog 
down  tUs  evening  —  and  that  leailDds 
me,  Maidment,  before  we  go  oat  m 
you  gi?e  me  a  rough  idea  of  the  abnr 
places  about  here  t  I  am  a  useless  cioeioDe 
in  my  own  parts,"  he  laughed.  "I  dont 
in  the  least  know  where  to  take  tiw 
But  one  can't  let  people  go  away  witii  half 
the  neighbourhood  unexplored." 

"  Certainly,"  Frank  Maidment  answend; 
"  I  think  there  are  six  or  seven  you  nigU 

Bee— easily.    There  are "    Butbefoia 

he  could  begin  his  list  tiie  diningiooB 
door  suddenly  opened,  and  Oatheifae 
Maidment  entered.  She  was  weaiiDfa 
very  large  white  apron  with  a  hih  She 
had  in  one  hand  a  sugar-basbi  and  har 
keys  in  the  other. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  die  said,  ve^ 
confusedly.  "I  did  not  know,  iW 
that  you  were  engaged."  She  put  down  we 
-sugar-basin  and  keys  hastily  and  P^V^ 
togol>ac)E.    Butherbrotimdeti^Aedhtf. 
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Mr.  Stewart-Garr  had  risen  at  her  entrance, 
and  Frank  Maidment  followed  his  ezampla 

"Catherine,"  he  said,  "this  is  Mr. 
Stewart-Oarr.  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr,  my  sister." 

Mr.  Stewart-Carr  bowed.  Bat  for  the 
fact  that  his  manner  was  always  composed, 
it  wonld  have  been  a  somewhat  agitated 
bow.  Nothing  eonld  be  farther  from  the 
mental  picture  he  had  five  minutes  earlier 
formed  of  Miss  Maidment  than  this. 
He  had  mentally  pictured  to  himself  an 
elderly  woman — this  was  a  young  one  ;  he 
had  imagined  a  thin,  rather  or<Snary  per- 
son, whom  he  should  possibly  meet  about 
in  tlie  grounds  or  in  the  villi^  in  an  old- 
faddoned  doak— this  #as  a  idiapely  Woman, 
deddedly  extraordinary,  and  her  dress  was 
pretty  and  fresh.  He  had  never  before 
Been  a  woman  in  a  white  apron,  and  he 
instantiy  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  a 
most  becoming  form  of  dress.  For  he  made 
up  Mi  mind  at  the  same  moment  that  Miss 
Maidment  was  a  very  pretty  woman. 
Catherine  had  coloured  with  confusion  at 
the  thought  of  her  apron  and  her  hasty 
entrance — coloured  even  to  her  forehead. 
But  the  colour  was  the  only  sign  she  gave 
of  confusion.  She  was  self-possessed  enough 
as  ifae  acknowledged  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr'sbow. 

"I  apologise,"  she  said,  with  a  smile, 
"  for  this  untidy  table.  I  was  called  away 
in  the  nudst  (rf  doing  my  flowers,  and  I 
reaUy  quite  forgot  that!  had  left  them  here." 

"It  is  I  who  should  apologise,  Miss 
Maidment,"  said  Mr.  Stewar^Carr.  "  I  do 
so  heartily  for  disturbing  you  in  the 
morning.  My  excuse  must  be  my  business 
with  your  brother.'^ 

"  Of  course,"  she  said.  "  Please  do  not 
put  it  like  that.  This  room  is  generally 
quite  presentable  in  the  morning;  the 
flowers  are  an  accident,  that  is  all." 

"The  accident  has  a  ddicious  effect, 
Miss  Maidment,**  he  replied.  "  This  room 
is  beautifully  scented.  Your  brother  will 
hardly  thank  me  for  taking  him  away  from 
it  out  into  the  heat,  which  is  excessive  by 
tins  time,  I  Imagine,  in  the  sun,  and  we 
can  hardly  manage  our  morning's  work  in 
the  shade,  I  fear  1  UUdment,"  he  added, 
looking  at  his  watch,  <'I  think,  if  it  is 
convement  to  yotf,  we  should  be  ofil" 

Frank  Maidment  acquiesced  instanibly. 

'*  About  your  list  of  places  of  interest  t " 
he  said  to  Ifr.  Stewart-Carr,  as  he  rose 
from  his  chah*.  **We  did  not  accom- 
plish the  list.'' 

"  Oh,  you  will,  perhaps,  be  so  good  as  to 
tell  me  them  as  we  walk,  and  I  can  set 
them  down."    Mr.  Stewart-Carr,  who  had 


risen  when  he  flrat  spoke  of  the  time, 
advanced  a  step  or  two  towards  where 
Catherine  stood.  *'  Good-bye,  Miss  Maid- 
ment," he  said.  "  Allow  me  to  apologise 
again  for  my  early  visit'* 

"Pray  do  not,"  she  said,  and  bowing  to 
him  again,  she  turned  to  her  scattered 
flowers  as  he  walked  towards  the  door. 

"  I  am  to  expect  you  when  I  ^see  you 
then,  Frank,"  she  said  to  her  brotheri  who 
was  following  Mr.  Stewart-Carr. 

"  When  you  see  me,"  he  said,  with  a 
little  laugh.  And  shutting  the  door  of  the 
cool  room  as  he  spoke,  the  two  men  went 
out  into  the  glaring  eunshine. 

The  sun  )iad  lost,  much  s>{  its  power,  and  ! 
was  shedding  only  long,  slanting  rays 
across  the  smooth  slopes  of  the  park  and 
into  the  Mudments'  garden,  when  Mr. 
Stewart-Carr  and  Frank  Maidment  re- 
entered it  at  four  o'clock.  Their  round 
was  over,  but  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  had  come 
back  that  he  might  look  into  the  work 
that  remained  t|0  be  done,  in  the  shape  of 
looking  over  accounts,  and  so  forth,  and 
see  how  long  this  was  likely  to  take  before 
he  made  an  appointment  with  Frtuik 
Maidment  for  completing  it. 

Catherine  Maidment  came  out  of  the 
house  as  they  entered  the  garden  gate. 
She  was  dressed  for  walking,  and  carried 
a  small  basket  on  her  arm.  She  was  wear- 
ing something  light,  and  looked  cool  and 
fresh,  and  altogether  in  keeping  with  the 
pretty  shady  garden  and  the  soft  afternoon 
light.  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  looked  at  her 
again,  and  thought  she  looked  even  prettier 
in  a  walking  dress  than  in  the  ^hite  apron, 
and  thought  also  he  had  really  scarcely 
realised  in  the  morning  what  a  very  pretty 
woman  she  was. 

She  greeted  them  with  a  little  smile. 

"  You  must  have  found  it  hot,"  she  said. 

"  We  have,"  assented  Mr.  Stewart^arr. 
'^  But  we  have  got  through  a  great  deal  of 
work,  and  that  is  an  dleviation  to  our 
feelings;  and  got  through  it  most  satis- 
factomy,  if  you  will  let  me  tell  you  so, 
Miss  Maidment.  Your  brother  will  ha^y 
let  me  tell  him  how  excellent  I  find  his 
management." 

Cawerine  flushed  hotly. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  she  said,  simply. 

Her  bro&ers  face  was  flushed  aJready 
with  the  sun,  but  it  turned  several  shades 
darker  under  the  dark  skin  as  he  met  his 
sister's  eyes. 

"It  ia  very  good  of  you,"  he  said,  con- 
fusedly, to  Mr.  Stewart-Carr.  "If  you 
will  come  in  I  will  show  you  Uie  books." 
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lir.  StevrartrCArr  raised  hb  hat  to 
Catherine,  and  she  passed  oat  of  the  gate 
as  they  went  into  the  house. 

Ten  minates  later,  Mr.  Stewart-Carr, 
having  arranged  that  his  agent  shoold 
come  to  him  at  the  Castle  at  twelve  o'clock 
on  die  following  morning,  had  gone,  and 
Frank  Maidment  was  alone. 

The  dining-room  was  perfectly  quiet, 
and  it  was  rather  dark,  for  the  sun-blinds 
were  still  down.  He  walked  to  the  win- 
dow and  drew  up  one  of  them  slowly,  and 
was  going  to  draw  up  the  second,  when  a 
sudden  reluctance  seemed  to  sefzo  him; 
he  dropped  the  cord,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  leather  armchair. 

"What  did  I  do  that  for?"  he  said. 
"I  don't  want  light,  goodness  knows. 
One  can  think  in  the  dark,  and — I'd 
better,"  he  muttered. 

He  threw  his  head  back,  and  with  some 
inconsistency  let  his  eyes  wander  to  the 
w&idow.  Between  two  of  the  park  trees 
there  was  to  be  seen  a  yivid  patch  of  blue 
sky.  It  was  not  dazzUn^ly  blue  now,  the 
sun  was  too  low;  but  it  was  a  bright, 
dear  blue,  so  clear  that  Frank  Maidment's 
restless  eyes  seemed  to  find  its  fixed  clear- 
ness trying — he  lowered  them  quickly,  and 
fixed  them  on  a  picture  that  hung  just 
inside  the  w&idow.  It  was  an  old  and  dim 
engraving  in  a  heavy,  old  frame,  and  appa- 
rently the  sombre  outline  suited  his  frame 
of  mind  better.  He  sat  sQent  for  a  long 
time,  ba^ancbg  and  swaying  restlessly  with 
one  foot  a  small  workstand  of  Catherine's. 

"You  are  a  fool,"  he  said,  at  last,  in  a  low, 
very  bitter  tone.  "  A  cursed  fool,  Frank 
Maidment  1  Look  at  yourself  and  look  at 
him  1  He  is  going  straight — ^he  is  respected 
— ^he  has  power.  He  will  get  through  this 
life,  and  have  nothing  to  be  blue  about 
when  it's  done.  And  he  enjoys  himself 
and  gets  as  much  out  of  life  as  can  be  got 
— you  bet.  And  you  utter  fool,  you  mkht, 
too!  You're  quite  as  capable.  Your 
chance  in  life  is  quite  as  good,  and  you 
fool  it — chuck  it  right  away — and  let  your- 
self down  to  what  you  are — a  hypocritical 
weak  fool." 

He  laughed  a  bitter,  cynical  laugh,  and, 

fettlngup,  paced  restlessly  round  the  room, 
lut  at  the  end  of  the  second  turn  he  flung 
himself  down  again  into  the  chair  and 
laughed  once  more. 

"  Hypocritical  1 "  he  repeated,  '<  rather  1 
I  thought  I  should  have  told  him  when  he 
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said  all  that  about  the  cottages 
repair.  I  thought  I  should  have 
that  it  was  Kit — Kit !  and  not  me. 
him  !  No ! "  he  said,  with  a  suddoi 
his  mental  position.  "Told  Urn  1  Kf f  I 
haven't  courage  enough  for  that.  I  kiiib 
courage  enough  for  anything,  but  to  Ma 
woman  drag  me  through  my  work,  mi 
spend  all  her  energies  trying  to  lutf  rii 
straight  I  am  a  deepicaUe  coward,  uwM 
as  a  fool.  A  coward  1  What  skodl  E 
have  said  to  any  man  who  dared  ea&  m 
that  years  ago  I  But  it's  true  now— taitt 
the  daylight  1  I've  thrown  my  chaaon  b 
the  dogs.  I  might  have  been  modi  flit 
he  is,  and  I  never  shall — I  shall  bo  lAAl 
am— just  this."  He  threw  over  Oe  iri^ 
table  that  he  had  been  swaying  to  uiAl 
with  the  words.  It  fell  tothegroondiH 
a  little  crash,  and  Catherine's  suks  aiidlh 
of  half-finished  work  flew  in  all  iSntHm 
He  did  not  stay  to  pick  them  up ;  hi  il 
not  even  glance  at  them.  He  rosa  "A 
fellow  must  have  some  comfort,"  lis  w/t^ 
tered.  <'He  can't  think  these  msi 
thoughts  for  ever."  He  left  the  ibbf 
room  and  went  up  to  his  own  roQ)B,iad 
came  down  again  with  some  brand?.  He 
poured  himself  out  half  a  tumusr4rii 
and  drank  it,  almost  at  one  draught  *A 
fellow  must  have  something ;  he  csat  fit 
on  without  it,"  he  murmured,  as  he  p» 
pared  to  fill  it  again. 

An  hour  later,  in  the  twilight,  OaUmIh 
came  in  at  the  garden  gate.  She  wuiat 
ing  in  a  low  tone,  as  she  shutit,ilitlli 
clmdish  lullaby.  She  had  been  to  m 
Tommy.  And  Tommy's  baby  sister  hi^M 
waked  and  cried,  Catherine  had  hubs 
her  to  sleep,  while  their  mother  was  gotil| 
supper  for  her  family.  The  little  InUir 
she  had  sung  rang  in  her  head.  It  wum 
of  her  own  childhood,  and  the  little  fm 
brought  with  it  memories  of  long  M 
childish  days  with  Frank ;  and  she  mill 
a  very  tender  frame  of  mind  towards  Ifaj 
and  very  happy  because  of  Mr.  Strnffr 
Carr's  wordB  of  praise  to  him. 
diou^ht  that  possibly  encouragement 
yet  do  what  her  pleading  had  bJki 

She  opened  the  dinine-room  doof 
looked  around.    She  could  see  notl 
a  moment,  it  was  so  dim.   Then,  at  thii 
instant,  she  saw  her  brother's  figure 

Slass  beside  him ;  and,  going  up  to 
he  heard  the  heavy  breathing  of  a 
a  drunken  sleep. 
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Onyttone"  etc.  etc. 


CHAPTER  III       ALONE. 

"  Sibyl,  darling  I "  Saying  this,  Grace 
woke  her  nster  with  a  kiss.  Sibyl  had  for- 
gotten all  about  her  trouble,  for  tliia  morn- 
ing everything  seemed  so  bright  and  calm. 
Tiie  son  shone  in  brichtly,  lighting  np  the 
girl's  few  pictures  and  treasures  in  a  plea- 
sant, famUiar  manner.  She  had  had  a 
long,  refreshhig  sleep,  and  felt  full  of  life 
and  spirits,  so  that  it  was  only  after  a  few 
seconds  that  she  suddenly  recollected  her 
miserable  evening,  and  how  frightened  she 
had  been  whilst  waitbg  for  Dr.  Smith's 
arrival. 

**  Gracie,  dear,  how  tired  you  look  1  But 
father  is  better,  isn't  he  t " 

"No;  no  better." 

^  Has  the  Doctor  been  this  morning ! " 

''  Not  yet ;  and  when  he  comes,  it  will 
be  of  no  use^  dear." 

"No  use!  Whyt"  But  Sibyl  said 
this  hesitatingly,  and  suddenly  sat  up  in 
bed,  passbg  her  small  hands  through  her 
masses  of  golden  hair  as  if  to  life  the 
weight  away  from  her  templea 

"Because,  because "     Then  Grace 

conld  keep  her  secret  no  longer.  She  sat 
down  on  Uie  bed,  and  put  Sibyl's  head  on 
her  shoulder. 

''  Sibyl,  we  have  only  each  other  to  love 
now,  that  is  all." 

^byl  burst  into  tears.  She  understood 
now  quite  well  that  the  trouble  which 
they  had  been  fearing  last  night  had 
overtaken  them. 


*' Grace,  Grace,  is  father  dead)  Oh, 
dear,  it  is  so  sudden,  so  terriUe  1  What 
shall  we  do  1 " 

This  was  the  first  thought  of  the  younger 
sister — what  would  they  do  without  him  t 

'*  Nan  will  come  to-day,  I  am  sure  she 
will,"  answered  Grace ;  for,  after  her  father, 
Nan,  since  her  arrival,  had  always  been 
their  only  adviser,  their  only  support. 

''But  suppose  she  can't  come  t  Suppose 
her  aunt  is  ill — dying  t  Grace,  don't  leave 
me ! "  for  at  this  moment  the  front  door 
bell  rang,  and  Grace  started  up. 

"  I  must  go,  Sibyl,  dear.  It  may  be — ^it 
must  be  Dr.  Smith,  and  he  may  tell  me 
what  to  do.  There  must  be  a  great  deal 
which  ought  to  be  done,  if  I  only  knew 
what  it  was.  Stay  in  bed,  Sibyl,  and  I 
will  bring  you  up  your  breakfast  when  he 
is  gona" 

Sibyl  was  nothins  loth.  She  buried 
herself  in  the  soft  pillows  and  gave  way  to 
her  grief  and  to  her  meditation.  She  was 
more  advanced  in  the  art  of  wondering  and 
planning  than  Grace;  for  though  their 
education  had  been  the  same — and  many 
would  have  called  it  a  narrow  one — ^yet 
their  minds  differed  considerably.  Grace 
thought  of  thoae  she  loved  before  herself, 
whilst  her  sister's  little  touches  of  pathetic 
commiseration  always  centred  in  a  being 
called  Sibyl 

Dr.  Smith,  of  course,  knew  directly 
what  had  happened  when  he  noticed  the 
blinds  drawn  dowa  Mrs.  Ashton's  first 
thought  had  been  to  see  that  the  outward 
dg^  of  grief  were  not  forgotten,  in  spite 
of  other  motives  being  wanting.  The 
Doctor  had  expected  nothing  else ;  and  yet 
he  shook  his  head  several  times  as  if  at 
some  much-perplezing  thought,  even  before 
he  jamped  down  from  his  dog-cart  and  en- 
countered Grace  in  the  halL    He  had  lost 
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ill  hifl  oBual  rough,  jotU  manner  aa  he 
took  tiie  young  girl's  hand  in  hia. 

''Thank  yon,''  said  Qraoe,  aimplj.  She 
fonded  she  knew  what  the  old  friend's 
sympathy  meant,  and  felt  grateful  for  it ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  howeyer,  her  thoughts 
were  in  no  way  like  his. 

"At  what  time  was  itt"  he  asked.  Not 
that  he  cared  very  much  to  know ;  bat  he 
felt  he  most  say  something. 

"I  never  looked,"  said  Grace,  sorrow- 
folly  ;  *<  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Ashton  did.  WOl 
yon  come  up,  Dr.  Smith  f  I  have  been 
sitting  by  him  a  long  time." 

Grace's  words  roused  the  Doctor  at  last 
from  his  unusual  reyerle. 

"  You  must  not  overtax  your  strength. 
Yes,  I  will  go  up  presently  ;  but  come  in 
here  with  me,  Grace." 

He  knew  his  way  well  as  he  pushed 
open  the  dinbg-room  door,  where  at  last  a 
mdd  had  lit  a  fire,  and,  from  force  of 
habit,  a  man-servant  had  bud  for  the  dead 
master. 

*'  Give  me  a  cup  of  tea,  child." 

The  Doctor  did  not  require  one  in  the 
least,  Mrs.  Smith  having  seen  to  his  inner 
man  before  he  had  started  out;  but  he 
wished  to  see  Grace  eat  some  breakfast, 
and  this  request  had  the  desired  effect. 
She  made  tea,  and  then,  from  very  cour- 
tesy, she  began  to  eat  too,  at  the  same 
time  talking  on  with  strange  calmness,  and 
telling  Dr.  Smith  everything. 

It  was  such  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  tell 
some  one — some  one,  too,  who  would  not 
cry  as  Sibyl  did. 

When,  however,  she  mentioned  her 
father's  wish  to  write  something,  tiie 
Doctor  looked  up  eagerly;  but  he  was 
disappointed  in  his  expectation.  No 
writing  had  been  accomplished,  and  barely 
an  intelligible  sentence  uttered. 

"  Now,  Grace,  you  must  not  worry  your- 
self about  arrangements  for  the  fune- 
ral," he  said,  almost  bluntiy;  ''indeed, 
you  know  nothing  about  such  thbgs. 
Mr.  Blackston  wiU  come  over;  Fll  see  to 
that  I  know  he  was  your  father^s  business 
man  if  ever  he  required  one,  which  was 
not  often.  By  the  way,"  added  the  Doctor, 
as  if  a  new  thought  had  suddenly  struck 
him,  "what  will  you  and  Sibyl  do  t" 

"Dot"  asked  Grace,  looking  at  him 
with  rather  a  puzzled  expression.  "  I 
don't  know.  I  never  heard  father  say  a 
word  about  it.  He  never  spoke  of  death ; 
I  wish  he  had  1  I  don't  thmk  he  thought 
of  dyboig  so  suddenly.  Perhapsi"  added 
Grace,    "  he  wished  to  write  something 


about  us  when  he  asked  for  paper;  Imt, 
you  know,  he  could  not  hold  a  pen." 

''Yes,  I  expect  he  did,"  answered  tb 
Doctor,  a  littie  absentiy,  for  he  wm 
strangely  unlike  himself;  and  certdnlyik 
was  not  grief  at  the  death  of  the  master  of 
the  Warren,  though  he  had  known  him  for 
manyyears. 

"We  shall  never  know  now,"  lidMd 
Grace,  not  noticing  the  hesitation  of  bar 
old  fHend's  speech.  "I  dare  say  Nin 
will  come  to  day,  if  she  can.  I  told  yoo, 
didn't  I,  Dr.  Smith,  that  she  went  to  none 
her  old  aunt !  She  did  not  like  leaving  ai; 
but  then  she  could  not  guess  what  wotM 
happen." 

*' Of  course  not  I  hope  she  wiU  be  abb 
to  return  soon ;  she  is  a  very  good,  wortfaj 
creature,  and  I  think  she  would  do  all  ihe 
could  for  you  in  these  trying  dream- 
stances." 

"I  am  sure  she  would!"  cried  GtMe, 
with  glistening  eyes.  '<  No  one  knows  how 
good  she  is,  Dr.  Smith,  or  guesses  it,  I  am 
sure,  except  ourselves.  She  was  so  kind,  w 
patient  with  us  when  we  were  yonng-lor 
of  course  we  were  very  troublesoma" 

The  Doctor  smiled. 

"I  don't  believe  you  were  ever  'rery 
troublesome,'  Graca    Dear  me,  time  don 

Squicldy.    How  old  are  you,  or  is  it  la 
pertinent  question  now  that  you  are  lo 

<<  I  am  seventeen ;  but  Nan  says  I  am 
very  old  for  my  years.  Sibyl  is  just  a  yiir 
younger,  only  her  birthday  is  in  June." 

"I^venteen,"  sighed  Dr.  SmitiL  *<A 
most  unfortunate  age."  He  was  half 
spelling  to  himself. 

"  Why  t "  asked  Grace,  a  littie  hurt 

"  NotUng,  nothing,  my  dear.  I  mean, 
of  course,  that  at  your  age  one  is  mon 
sensitive^  more — what  sluJl  I  say  f  One 
requires  a  protector— a  home,  in  hid!' 

<'I  shall  do  my  best  to  make  Sibyl 
happy.  It  matters  n;LOst  for  her  becanae 
she  is  so  lively,  and  young,  and " 

'<  Much  too  prettgr,''  fin&hed  the  Doetor, 
sharply. 

"Please  don't  say  thai"  Grace  wai 
again  a  littie  hurt  <<I  suppose  she  ii 
pretty ;  at  least,  of  course  I  think  sa  I 
never  see  any  one  half  so  niee-looUnc  aa 
dear  Sibyl;  but  I  dare  say  in  London  than 
are  many  prettier  girls.  We  see  so  bw 
people  here ;  only  once  we  saw  at  ehueb 
a  very  beautiful  lady,  at  least,  she  waa 
dressed  so  well;  but  Sibyl  said  tiiat  if  aha 
were  dressed  as  well  ahe  would  be  joaft  aa 
pretty,  and  I  thfaik  she  would.** 
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Dr.  Smith  gninted  a  little  as  he 
•nswered: 

"Ahl  die  lafd  thai'' 

Bat  at  this  minate  Grace  mentally 
•topped  nhost  It  was  no  ahookmg  to  talk 
aboat  dreisea  when  her  father  was  lying 
dead  npatatn,  that  she  felt  a  little  angry 
with  Dr.  Smith  for  haying  led  np  to  wis 
labjeet;  certainly  it  was  very  nnUnd  of 
him, 

**  Are  yon  coming  upstairs  t "  slie  asked, 
in  an  altered  tone;  ''there  is  no  one 
thera  Sibyl  is  in  bed;  she  was  dread- 
fully tired,  poor  child,  and  so  onhappy." 

inbe  Doctor  rose;  he,  too^  was  angiy 
with  himself,  not  becaose  he  had  led  the 
conyersation  ap  to  drees,  bat  becaase  he 
had  not  said  one  half  of  the  things  he  had 
meant  to  say.  He  made  a  great  effort 
now,  howeyer, 

**  Hy  wife  sent  a  message  to  you,  Grace, 
this  nuMning.    She  is  so  soiry  for  yoa, 

<'Thankyoa.  How  kind  of  her ;  I  wish 
we  knew  her  better.  We  know  yoa  so 
mach  the  best,  don't  wet  But  Atther 
neyer  liked  oar  going  away  iSrom  home, 
yon  know  that" 

•*Yes,  yes,  I  know;  anyhow,  Grace, 
she  told  me  that  she  woold  be  mach 
pleased  to  see  yoa  and  Sibyl  at  oar  hoase, 
to  stay,  I  mean,  for  some  tfane." 

Grace  looked  ap  again  a  little  puzzled. 
Why  should  they  want  to  so  and  yisit 
Mn.  Smith,  when  all  the  Warren  was 
thein  to  roam  about  int  StQl  by  nature 
Grace  was  courteous  and  grateful,  so  she 
only  showed  her  surprise  by  that  one 
look 

'"Please  thank  her  yery  much  for  us — 
for  me   and  Sibyl — and   by-and-by  per- 

hiqpa But  of  course  I  must  wait  tfll 

I  haye  talked  it  oyer  with  Nan,  mustn't 
It" 

**  Of  course,  of  course,"  and  once  more 
the  Doctor  did  not  say  what  he  meant  to 
say,  and  simply  followed  Grace  upstairs. 

He  was  accustomed  to  look  on  death, 
and  it  fafled  to  affect  him ;  but  to-day  Dr. 
Smith  looked  with  a  peculiar  interest  on 
the  peaceful  face,  that  expressed  the  quiet 
reposeoftbemasterof  the  Warren.  When 
he  turned  away,  and  Grace  had  once  more 
locked  the  door,  he  paused,  and  on  the 
threshold  of  the  chamber  he  said,  slowly 
and  reflectiyely : 

'*  I  really  beHeye,  Grace,  that  he  meant 
to  do  the  right  thine ;  but  he  was  always 
putting  off— all  his  life  he  put  oS;  When 
you  haye  something  to  do,  something  that 


is  of  consequence  to  others  as  well  as  your- 
self, take  an  old  man's  adyice  :  don't  put  it 
off." 

Grace  did  not  answer.  She  did  not  quite 
like  the  implied  reproach  upon  her  fewer ; 
and  besides,  what  could  she  say  t 

"  I  must  be  off,"  continued  the  Doctor, 

Csntly,  as  if  he  were  shaking  off  remem- 
ces  which  were  in  some  way  painful  to 
him. 

"Were  you  any  good  to  that  other— I 
mean,  where  you  went  to  last  night  t" 
asked  Grace,  presently,  for  the  recollection 
of  that  night  would  always  be  engrayed  on 
her  mbid  to  her  dying  day;  and  yet  the 
eyents  seemed  now  a  long  way  off,  and 
hardly  to  belong  to  her  own  life. 

'<  Tea,  she'll  pull  through — ^but  it  was  a 
near  thing! — otherwise,  child,  I  would 
haye  stayed  with  you."  And  the  grey- 
haired,  weather-beaten  man  took  and  kept 
Grace's  hand  in  his.  He  felt  a  strange  new 
sympathy  for  this  girl  "I  will  see  to 
eyery thing;  only,  you  know,  that  lawyer 
must  come  by-and-by,  and  tiiere  may  be 
formalities  to  go  through.  StUl,  he  Is  a 
good  sort  of  fellow — ^besides,  111  haye  a 
talk  with  him  first  Your  father  had  no 
relations,  had  he  t  You  neyer  heard  him 
speak  of  anyt" 

**  Oh,  no.    I  heard  him  say  he  was  an 

only  son ;  but  perhaps "  Grace  paused, 

and  did  not  like  to  so  on.    She  was  going 

to  say,  "  HLj  mother  nad  some "  but  the 

words  died  away  on  her  UpsL  No  one — 
no,  not  eyen  Nan — ^had  eyer  mentioned 
her  mother  to  her ;  but  she  and  Sibyl,  in 
confidential  moments,  had  often  wondered 
about  her — whether  she  had  been  fair, 
perhaps,  and,  of  course,  yery  pretty  t  Grace 
wanted  to  ask  some  one  now  about  it,  but 
she  dared  not ;  and  If  the  Doctor  guessed 
her  wishi  he  cUd  not  help  her  out  Mth  her 
unexpressed  thought  Chi  the  contrary,  he 
suddenly  pretended  to  be  in  great  haste, 
and  at  once  hurried  into  his  trap. 

Dr.  Smith  had  seyeral  strong  and 
well-defined  opinions  and  crotchets  which 
helped  to  enliyen  his  life— a  life  which 
might  otherwise  haye  become  somewhat 
monotonous.  One  of  these  crotchets  was 
a  firm  and  rooted  belief  that  he  excelled  in 
tiie  art  of  riding  and  driying,  and  joined 
to  this  was  an  unswendng  faith  in  his 
Imowledge  of  horseflesh.  He  had  had 
more  accidents  than  any  doctor  for  twenty 
miles  round,  and  eyen  his  wife  could  haye 
told  you  how  he  had  been  taken  in  by 
horse-dealers;  but  Dr.  Smith's  belief  hi 
himself  remained  unshaken — though  its 
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foundationt  were  of  sand  it  stood  firm. 
He  also  told  all  his  friends  that  he  oould 
core  any  hone  of  any  trick,  and  eonld  in 
a  short  time  educate  the  most  tronblesome 
mare,  provided  she  were  a  thorooghbred. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  his  wife  suf- 
fered many  anxious  hours,  especially  when 
a  new  horse  was  bought  by  her  lord,  so 
that  in  proportion  as  the  horse  lost  its 
tricks  Mrs.  Smith  lost  her  nerves. 

'*A  splendid  creatur^  my  dear;  but  it 
has  a  little  trick  of  shying  at  nothing.  I 
can  soon  cure  that^  and  then  it  will  prove 
a  most  useful  animal."  This  was  his 
favourite  formula.  The  '<  litUe  tricks  "  of 
this  last  splendid  oreatur^  had  akeady 
landed  the  Doctor  into  two  hedges,  and 
had  spoilt  more  than  one  of  his  vehicles, 
had  broken  two  collar-bones,  dislocated  his 
wrist,  and  twisted  his  ankle ;  but  his  faith 
in  himself  was  as  firm  as  ever. 

The  animal  which  he  was  driving 
this  morning  required  all  his  attention,  so 
that  he  could  not  meditate,  as  much  as  he 
would  otherwise  have  done,  about  the  affair 
of  the  Warren  and  its  occupants ;  but  more 
than  once  he  muttered : 

"He   might   so  easily  have  done  itl 

What  on  earth "  here  his  horse  nearly 

bolted  at  a  white  mOestone,  placed  on  the 
desolate  high  road,  that  crossed  the  moor 
over  hill  and  dale  towards  Mb  own  town ; 
so  he  had  to  break  off  for  a  Ume.  "  In 
the  name  of  all  wonder,  why  didn't  he 
make  a  willt  I  could  swear  that  he 
meant  to  provide  for  those  girls ;  and  yet 
Blackston  declares  he  did  no  such  thing, 
but  always  said  there  was  time  enou^b^ 
and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  djing 
jdst  yet."  Then,  in  a  louder  voice,  to 
his  groom,  Dr.  Smith  said:  "Jones,  get 
down  and  take  that  stone  out  of  the 
mare's  off  forefoot  How  on  earth  did 
she  manage  to  get  it  in  t  Woah— quiet, 
Vixen." 

When  Jones  had  once  more  tvristed 
himself  into  the  dog-cart,  after  taking  the 
stone  out  of  the  mare's  foot,  the  Doctor 
made  a  very  decided  remark  to  him- 
seU: 

*'I  declare,  I'll  make  my  will  to-night, 
and,  also.  111  make  Blackston  acquainted 
with  the  fact;  not  that  it  matters  much 
about  my  wHL  And,  ah !  well,  perhaps  he's 
wrong  about  the  other  case — only,  cer- 
tainly, it  looks  bad,  very  bad,  his  wanting 
to  write  just  as  he  was  breathing  his  last 
breath. 

"It's  a  shame,  though,  about  those 
girls;  however,  ifs  none  of  my  business, 


but  it's    a    pity   he    couldn't  hold  hii 
pen." 

Such  were  some  of  the  honest  Docior'i 
soliloquies,  as  he  drove  quickly  aenw  the 
heath  on  this  cold,  though  sunny,  No- 
vember morning.  Happily  lot  him,  Yixn 
was  in  a  somewhat  pleasanter  frsmo  of 
mind  than  usual,  otherwise,  Dr.  Smhk 
might  have  again  found  himself  landed  in 
a  hedge,  so  loosely  did  he  hold  the  niu 
as  he  drove  along,  his  mind  being  fidl  d 
"  those  poor  girk" 


BRIGHTON  HALF  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

When  Fanny  Bumey  aocompinied  Ha 
ThnOe  to  BrightheUnstone  in  1779,  the 
fashionable  nromenade  was  the  SteyiM, 
and  the  popular  evening  resorts  patroiund 
by  strangers  were  Shergold's  New  AnemUy 
Booms,  and  Hick's  at  the  **  Ship  Tsven." 
In  1833,  the  date  of  my  first  visit  to  tiie 
^me  locality,  Briffhthelmstone  had  loog 
since  become  Brighton,  and  the  Stejoa, 
s^orn  of  its  ancient  glories,  had  gndoillf 
subsided  into— what  it  sUll  is— s  com- 
paratively deserted  thoroughfare,  miinly 
occupied  by  doring  fly-drivers,  and  (he 
inevitable  blind  man  and  his  dog.  The 
Diary  of  the  author  of  "Evelma"  ikoe 
preserves  from  utter  oblivion  the  ninee 
of  Shergold  and  Hick,  bat  the  old  ''Shf 
Tavern,^  founded  by  the  latter,  has  giiaed 
rather  than  lost  by  the  lapse  of  yean^  and 
still  flouridies  as  an  excellent  and  wall 
frequented  hostelry,  one  of  the  few  exiBAig 
links  between  the  present  and  the  paii 

When  I  first  knew  Brighton,  the 
Pavilion  had  not  yet  been  purohaaed  bj 
the  town,  but  remained  pretty  mudi  ii 
it  had  been  in  the  days  of  (George  the 
Fourth,  its  appointed  custodian  oocadop- 
ally  supplementine  his  salary  by  exhibit^ 
ing  the  gaudily  decorated  apartments  to 
some  stray  visitor.  Hove  was  then  i 
remote  and  thinly  populated  suburb,  the 
western  limits  of  Brighton  proper  ex- 
tending only  to  Adelaide  Crescent  and 
Palmyra  Square.  Eastward,  on  the  cod- 
trary,  the  tide  of  fashion  was  at  thtt 
period  steadily  flowing;  Kemp  Tows, 
with  the  exception  of  some  half-a-doieD 
houses  still  in  the  workmen's  hsndai  wai 
completed  and  for  the  most  pait  inhabited, 
among  the  original  settlers  being  the  Doke 
of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  of  Bristol, 
Laurence  Peel  (brother  of  Sir  Bobert), 
and  the  projector  of  this  gigantic  onder- 
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taking,  Thomas  Read  Kemp,  for  many 
yean  member  for  Levies. 

The  last  house  in  Anmdel  Terrace,  the 
<'nltlma  Thole"  of  eastern  Brighton,  was 
called  the  ^'Bosh  Hotel,"  exposed  to  all  the 
winds  of  heayen,  and  from  the  day  of  its 
first  qpening  to  its  final  collapse  rarely 
fireqnoited  even  by  a  passing  stranger. 
Betireen  Kemp  Town  and  the  newly 
erected  Eastern  Terrace,  a  specolation  of 
the  tailor  Nngee,  was  a  common  dotted 
with  two  or  three  small  cottages  uid  a 
tallow  manufactory ;  in  one  of  the  former 
dwelt  a  singular  personage  named  Murray, 
popularly  supposed  to  have  been  a 
smuggler  in  his  youth,  who  drove  a 
thriykig  trade  as  a  dealer  in  agate  snuff- 
boxes and  other  curiosities,  although 
where  and  how  he  got  them  no  one  ever 
succeeded  in  discovering. 

I  doubt  if  even  in  its  best  days  the  Chain 
Pier  could  have  been  a  profitable  invest- 
ment  for  the  shareholders,  the  total  amount 
of  twopences  paid  at  the  entrance  by  non- 
subscribers  never  representing  more  than 
sa  infinitesimal  dividend ;  but  at  the  period 
I  write  of  it  had  one  advantage,  of  which 
Newhaven  has  since  deprived  it,  namely, 
the  exdtemait  produced  by  the  arrival — 
weather  permitting — of  the  Dieppe  steamer 
(ihe  "Dart^"  Captain  Cheeseman),  to  land 
or  call  for  passengers,  on  its  way  to  and 
from  Shorebam  harbour. 

The  idea  of  endowing  the  western  side 
of  the  town  with  an  opposition  pier  had 
not  yet  germed  in  the  brain  of  any  specu- 
lative projector,  nor  had  the  wildefet  flight 
of  imagination  anticipated  the  erection  of 
such  gigantic  caravansaries  as  the  "  Grand  " 
or  the  *'  Metropole  ";  people  were  then  con- 
tented— as  well  they  might  be — with  such 
old^tabliahed  hotels  as  the  "  Bedford," 
the  ''Norfolk,"  the  '< Albion,"  and  the 
"Tork,"  all  which,  by  the  way,  appear  to 
have  suffered  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
proximity  of  their  colossal  rivals.^ 

In  those  pre-railway  days  visitors  to 
Brighton  had  the  choice  of  being  conveyed 
thither  by  Newman's  blue-j«cketed  "  boys," 
or  more  economically  by  one  of  the  regular 
coaches  steered  by  Sir  Si  Vincent  Cotton, 
and  other  accomplished  amateur  whips,  who 
performed  the  journey  from  the  "  White 
Horse  Cellar"  in  five  hours,  treated  their 
passengers  to  sandwiches  and  sherry,  and 
pocketed  their  half-crowns  with  conde- 
scending urbanity. 

Between  1835  and  1850  —  1  do  not 
profess  to  be  precise  in  the  matter  of 
dates — L'>ndon-Buper-Mare  possessed  three 


very  eminent  clergymen,  all  admirable 
preachers  and  universally  esteemed,  namely, 
Frederick  Robertson,  James  and  Robert 
Anderson.  Of  these,  the  first  was  in- 
disputably the  most  popular,  as  the 
numerous  editions  of  his  published  ser- 
mons sufficiently  testify ;  James  Anderson, 
whom  I  knew  personflJly  from  living  near 
him  in  Arundel  Terrace,  was  the  incum- 
bent of  St.  George's,  at  the  back  of  Port- 
Imd  Place,  and  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
best  society  of  Brighton.  He  was  a  tall,  burly 
man,  with  a  dignified  air  and  kindly  smile ; 
he  was  gifted  with  a  rare  natural  eloquence 
and  an  impressive  delivery,  and  it  was  impos- 
sibb  to  listen  to  him  unmoved,  and  it  was 
truly  said  that,  when  he  preached  a  charity 
sermon,  no  one  succeeded  so  well  in  ex- 
tracting tears  from  the  eyes  of  his  hearers, 
and  money  from  their  pockets.  Robert 
Anderson,  on  the  contrary,  was  retiring  in 
manner,  and  rarely  seen  out  of  the  pulpit ; 
I  have  been  told,  however,  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  vein  of  quiet  humour,  and  re- 
member hearing  an  anecdote  related  by 
him,  to  one  of  his  intimates,  with  great 
gusto.  He  had  recently  superintended  the 
repairs  of  his  chapel,  the  irontage  of  which 
hiMl  been  cemented  by  a  necessary  appli- 
cation of  mastic,  an  imj^rovement  highly 
commended  by  one  of  ms  congregation,  a 
worthy,  but  ilUterate,  individual,  who  ocm- 
cluded  his  eulogium  by  saying:  "Til  tell 
you  what,  Mr.  Anderson,  now  that  yon 
have  finished  masticating^  your  chapel,  I 
shall  follow  your  example  and  masticate 
my  house." 

The  Brightonians  of  that  day,  as  a  rule, 
could  hardly  be  called  enthusiastic  play- 
goers ;  and  the  theatre,  then  as  now  over- 
looking the  Pavilion  gardens,  was  certainly 
not  as  well  supported  as  it  deserved  to  be. 
At  the  period  in  question  it  was  jointly 
managed  by  one  of  the  innumerable  Vinings 
and  a  local  dentist  named  Bew.  The  stock 
company  was  of  more  than  average  excel- 
lence, several  of  its  members,  such  as  Henry 
Marston — whom  I  remember  as  Rigolio  in 
the  ** Broken  Sword"  —  Misses  Caroline 
Rankley  and  Crisp— the  latter  a  capital 
sonbrette — having  been  subsequently  pro- 
moted to  the  metropolitan  boards.  **  Stars" 
were  apt  to  fight  shy  of  Brighton,  owing  to 
the  very  small  encouragement  held  out  to 
them  by  the  townspeople,  the  only  London 
celebrities  who  succeeded  in  drawing  even 
tolerable  audiences  being  Charles  Kean 
and  his  wife.  I  have  seen  Farren — the 
"cock  salmon" — play  three  of  his  best 
characters  to  a  five  -  and  •  twenty  pound 
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house ;  and  when  the  charming  Miss  Tay- 
lor— Mrs.  Walter  Lacj— favonred  as  with 
a  visit,  the  result  was  even  lees  satbfao- 
tory.  Indeed,  as  far  as  public  amusements 
went|  an  occasional  concert — generally  by 
second-rate  artistes — at  the  Town  Hall,  or 
a  subscription  ball  at  the  *'  rooms,^  sufficed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  residents, 
who,  being  exclusive  rather  than  grega- 
rious, eschewed  any  approach  to  familiar 
intercourse  with  mere  birds  of  passage,  and 
lired,  like  Lady  KicUebnzy,  <'in  their  own 
qkhere.'' 

The  cricket-ground,  called  "Brown's," 
firom  its  owner,  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the 
Sussex  eleven,  was  situated  just  beyond 
what  is  still  termed  the  "  Level,''  adjoining 
the  high  road  from  London.  It  was  limited 
in  extent,  but  the  matches,  especially  those 
between  Kent  and  Sussex,  then  the  leading 
cricketing  counties  of  England,  were  more 
numeroudy  attended  than  any  I  have  seen 
in  the  present  far  more  spacious  arena. 
Kent  at  that  time  boasted  a  team  including 
such  admirable  players  as  Fuller  Pilch,  the 
two  Mynns,  Felix,  Wenman,  and  Hillyer ; 
while  the  home  side,  besides  Brown,  was 
no  less  effidently  represented  by  Lilly- 
white,  Broadbridge,  Box,  Dean,  the  brothers 
Napper,  and  my  fellow-Etonian,  Charles 
Taylor. 

Among  the  permanent  residents  no  one 
was  more generallypopular than  the  genial 
and  kind-hearted  Horace  Smith,  who  for 
many  years  occupied,  with  his  wife  and 
three  daughters,  a  house  in  Cavendirii 
Place.  Scarcely  less  socially  in  i«quest 
was  the  eminent  tragedian,  Charles  Young, 
who,  after  his  retitement  firom  tiie  stage, 
passed  his  remaining  days  at  Brighton, 
where  he  died  in  June,  1856,  aeed  seventy- 
nine.  Another  dramatic  cdebiity,  tiie 
Duchess  of  St  Albans — formerly  tiie  arch 
and  lively  Harriet  Mellon;  but  when  I 
knew  her  a  stout^  red-faced,  and  somewhat 
eccentric  old  lady — arrived  punctually  at 
the  commencementof  the  winter  season,  and 
created  a  periodical  sensation  by  collecting 
toi^ether  all  sorts  of  people,  at  what  she 
called  her  "omnium  gatherums,"in  Regency 
Square.  I  was  present  at  one  of  these 
''amalgamations,"  and  can  perfectly  re- 
collect that  while  dancing  was  going  on  in 
one  room,  in  another  a  youn^  fellow  was 
singing  '<  Coal-black  Bose,"  with  a  scratch 
wig  and  a  crape  mask,  both  of  which  he 
adroitiy  whipped  off  and  pocketed,  previous 
to  convulsing  a  fresh  dide  of  listeners 
with  the  "Calais  Packet" 

The  office  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 


was  then  filled  by  an  estimable  gentlsmn, 
named  Elid,  of  whose  peculiar  mmeing  gah 
Sydney  Smith  gives  the  following  humorooi 
and  accurate  description,  quoted  in  Jidian 
Young's  Diary :  "  I  never  was  in  Br^htos 
till  to^ay,"  he  said  to  a  Mend;  •*lmt 
nevertheless  I  have  made  aequdnUnee 
with  a  great  local  power.  Who  he  is  I 
know  not;  but  I  am  certain  what  heia 
It  is  that  distinguished  functionary,  the 
M.C. ;  it  could  be  no  one  else.    It  wm  i 

gentleman,  attired  point  device,  walUsf 
own  the  Parade  like  Agae,  *delicstdr/ 
He  pointed  out  his  toes  like  a  dsndog. 
master,  but  carried  his  head  high  like  i 
potentate."  Those  who  recollect  the  ongioal 
will  reccMpise  the  fidelity  of  the  portnifc; 
it  was  we  very  man  hit  off  to  the  im 
life. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  dub  on  tiie  OU 
Steyne,  between  the  house  fcmnoly 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  Outte 
Square,  still  exists;  but  I  remember 
dining  there  many  years  ago  with  as 
old  mend,  G^enJ  Sir  William  Eeir 
Grant,  a  tiiorough  cosmopdLite  and  inde- 
fatigable traveller,  who  hacl  lost  his  tight 
arm  in  a  duel  He  was  in  a  merry  mood 
that  evening,  and  accounted  for  it  hj 
saying  that  he  had  paid  a  visit  the  siaie 
afternoon  to  a  newly  married  eoopb, 
staying  at  the  *'  Bedford  "  on  their  reton 
horn  a  honeymoon  trip  to  Italy.  "I 
found  Madame  at  home,"  continued  the 
General,  "and  in  the  course  of  conTem- 
tion  asked  her  how  she  liked  Teniee. 
'I  was  very  much  disappointed,'  A» 
replied ;  '  but^  to  be  sure,  we  timed  oar 
arrival  most  unluckily,  for,  only  finey/ 
she  added,  with  p^ectiy  unconseioQi 
naivete,  '  the  place  was  flooded  all  the 
week  we  were  there,  and  we  had  to  go 
about  in  boats  ! ' " 

In  one  of  the  narrow  thoroa^hfuei 
leading  from  the  Marine  Parade  to  Si 
James's  Street  was — and  possibly  still  a 
— a  billiard-room,  where  Kentfield,  beUei 
known  as  "  Jonathan,"  was  wont  to  di^J 
his  masterly  skill.  Among  the  habitoil 
frequenters  of  the  establishment  wis  i 
singular  personage  familiarly  styled 
**  Badger  ";  but  what  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  nickname  I  never  coold 
discover.  He  certainly  was  not  a  p•^ 
tisan  of  the  cruel  sport  of  badger-bsituigi 
nor  did  he  keep  a  specimen  of  that  on- 
pleasantiy  smelling  animal  in  the  bottom 
drawer  of  his  wardrobe,  like  ''SoUitf 
Bill"  in  Whyte  MelviUe's  •'Satandls'; 
the  sobriquet,  however,  had  somdiow  or 
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Other  stack  to  him,  and  he  liked  to  be 
called  by  it.  He  was  a  natty  little  man, 
always  well  dressed,  and  m^ht  be  seen 
on  most  afternoons  strolling  along  the 
King's  Road|  and  inyariably  accompanied 
by  Us  wife,  as  smartly  attired  as  he  was 
himself.  Early  one  morning,  I  met  him 
—to  my  surprise,  alone— on  the  Cliff, 
&oltlessly  got  np  as  usual,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  hat^  which  was  of  an 
antiquated  shape,  and  yery  much  the 
worse  for  wear,      t 

"Wh7,  Badger,"  I  said,  ''what  could 
have  induced  you,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
to  Tenture  out  in  such  a  terribly  old- 
Cuhionedhatt" 

"Ah,"  he  repUed,  rather  ruefully,  ''it 
looks  odd,  but  it  is  only  for  a  day  or 
so.  The  fact  is,  there  is  a  match  coming 
off  to-day  between  Jonathan  and  a 
Loi^don  player,  which  I  wouldn't  miss 
seeing^  from  start  to  finish,  for  anything, 
and  could  only  manage  that  by  contriving 
that  my  wife,  who  is,  aheml  rather  in- 
clined to  haye  her  own  way  in  some  things, 
should  dispeiise  with  my  escort  on  the 
promenade  this  afternoon.  So,  knowing 
how  paiticular  she  is  about  appearances, 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  mislay  the  hat  I 
generally  wear,  and  routed  out  this  thing 
frtMn  a  cupboard.  Louisa  had  no  sooner 
set  eyes  on  it  than  she  podtiyely  de- 
elarea  she  would  not  walk  out  witih  me 
again  untQ  I  found  the  other,  or  bought  a 
new  hat  So  you  see,"  he  added,  with  a 
significant  wink,  *'of  two  evils,  I  choose 
the  least,  and  wear  the  old  one  I " 


A  MANUAL  OF  SMALL  TALK. 

A  T0NGX7E  like  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer  is  one  of  the  last  traits  which  any 
competent  observer  would  include  among 
the  characteristics  of  the  average  English- 
man or  Englishwoman.  As  a  nation,  we 
are  undoubtedly  slow  of  speech.  If  we 
except  some  half-dozen  of  our  greatest 
orators,  even  our  most  practised  public 
speakers  do  not  attain  to  anything  like 
fluency — and.  Heaven  knows,  it  is  not  for 
want  kA  practice.  The  average  politician 
is  nothing  if  not  a  speaker.  Even  those 
who,  in  "the  House,"  are  but  "dumb 
dogs,**  find  tiiemselves  in  perpetual  re- 
quest as  orators,  either  on  electioneering 
platforms  or  at  public  dinners,  at  the 
opening  of  a  church  bazaar  or  the  laying 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  lunatic  asylum, 
in  a  word,  at  (me  or  other  of  those  count- 


less social,  political,  or  religious  "functions" 
which,  without  the  presence  and  utterance 
of  the  local  Member  of  Parliament^  are,  by 
common  consent,  hdd  to  be  incomplete. 
Yet,  when  the  great  man  rises  to  deliver, 
impromptu,  the  speech  which  he  has  care- 
fully rehearsed  befOTehand,  how  he  hums 
and  haws,  how  he  fiimbles  for  the  right 
word,  and  misses  it  five  times  out  of  ten ; 
how  often  he  loses  the  thread  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  is  driven  ignominiously  to  ran- 
sack his  sheaf  of  notes  for  the  idea  that 
will  not  come  into  his  brain ;  how  broken- 
backed  are  his  sentences,  how  nicely  "de- 
ranged his  epitaphs,"  and  with  what  an 
evident  sense  of  relief  he  reaches,  at  last, 
the  purple  patch  of  his  peroration,  in 
which,  having  eot  it  carefully  by  heart,  he 
feels  that  no  further  mishap  is  possible! 
Shakespeare  knew  him  well— our  ordinary 
English  orator — ^though,  having  a  whole- 
some fear  of  Court  and  Parliament  before 
his  eyes,  he  was  too  wary  to  satirise  him, 
save  under  the  safe  disguise  of  a  clerk  of 
ancient  Greece — ^and  by  the  mouth  of  an 
Athenian  Duke : 

Where  I  haye  come  great  clerks  haye  parpoeed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcome! ; 
Where  I  have  Men  them  ehiyer  and  look  pale, 
Make  perioda  in  the  midit  of  sentenoee, 
Throttle  their  practised  Accent  in  their  fears, 
And,  in  condnsion,  dumbly  have  broke  o£f, 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome. 

If  that  was  not  a  study  from  the  life — 
English  life — then  criticism  is  naught,  and 
Dr.  Fnmivall's  theory  anent  Shakespeare's 
'*  extra-dramatic  bits  "  is  a  fond  thing  vainly 
invented. 

But  if  the  case  of  our  professional 
speakers  be  so  parlous,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  readiness  or  unreadiness  of 
the  mere  ordinary  member  of  society  t 
Who  does  not  know  the  long-drawn  agony 
of  the  moments  which  follow  upon  an  in- 
troduction, whether  at  garden  party,  or  "  at 
home,"  or  conversazione,  or,  worst  of  all, 
in  that  terrible  period  of  unrest  in  the 
drawing-room  which  immediately  precedes 
a  modem  dinner,  and  which  is  peculiarly 
entitled  to  be  considered  the  Englishman's 
"mauvais  quart  d'heure"1  What  would 
not  one  give  to  escape  from,  or  to  abbre- 
viate, the  trying  interval  of  enforced  silence 
when  the  shy  and  hungry  pair  just  intro- 
duced to  one  another's  acquabtance  have 
exhausted  all  their  ideas  about  the  weather, 
and  the  Academy,  and  the  last  explosion 
on  bourd  an  ironclad,  and  now  sit  or  stand 
helplessly  and  hopelessly  racking  their 
brams  for  any  subject  on  which  articulate 
speech  may  be  possible !    At  such  times, 
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eTen  tbe  gawky  youth  who  fingers  the 
dainty  china  with  which  his  hostess  has 
decorated  her  mantelpiece,  nntii  the  ogliest 
and  most  precious  specimen  drops  with  a 
crash  into  the  feDder,  is  apt  to  appear 
ahnost  a  benefactor  to  his  species;  for,  at 
least,  his  crime  thaws  the  frozen  tongues 
and  loosens  the  limbs  stifiened  by  self- 
consciousness,  and  amid  \he  umyersal 
chorus  of  sympathy  and  suggestion  the 
social  ice  breaks  up  and  melts — if  only 
for  a  tima 

I  am  told  that|  in  America,  professors  of 
small  talk  exist,  who,  for  an  adequate  fee, 
will  undertake  to  furnish  the  social  aspirant 
with  a  continuous  flow  of  ideas,  and  to 
drill  him  or  her  into  intelligible  and  eren 
elegant  and  grammatical  utterance  of  the 
same ;  but  I  have  not  heard  that  any  such 
school  has  yet  been  established  among  our- 
selves, though,  indeed,  **  'twere  a  consum- 
mation devoudy  to  be  wished.''  The  most 
fruitful  suggestion  that  I  have  yet  heard 
made  on  the  subject,  on  Enelish  soO,  was 
imparted  to  me,  recently,  by  a  gallant 
young  defender  of  his  country  who,  having 
just  returned  from  a  term  of  service  iu 
Canada,  had  perhaps  become  infected  with 
some  touch  of  Yanxee  cuteness. 

His  method — and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  whether  because  of  it,  or  in  spite  of 
it,  his  fount  of  converse  very  seldom  ran 
dry  —  consisted  in  going  through  the 
alphabet  in  regular  order,  and  broaching 
in  turn  a  subject  beginning  with  each  suc- 
cessive letter.  Thus,  on  his  first  intro- 
duction to  the  lady  whom  he  was  to  take 
in  to  dinner,  he  would  start  with  a  remark 
on  the  Academy.  If  this  failed  to  lead  to 
a  conversation,  he  would  try  Banshees, 
and  then  Cremation,  and  so  on  through 
Dancing,  and  Education,  and  Foieign 
Travel,  and  Gigantic  Gooseberries,  to 
Yachtbg  and  Zola,  or  until  a  subject  was 
started  which  struck  a  sympathetic  chord 
in  his  interlocutrix.  Personally,  so  he 
confided  to  me,  he  had  never  known  the 
method  to  fail,  though,  on  one  occasion,  he 
got  as  far  as  M  before  his  silent  companion 
was  wooed  into  eloquence  on  the  subject 
of  matrimony — a  topic,  alas,  as^  dangerous 
as  it  is  doubUess  attractive. 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
testbg  the  vslue  of  the  process  myself, 
and  am  reserving  it  for  some  social  knot 
worthy  of  so  desperate  a  solution.  Mean- 
while, I  have  found  it,  on  occasion,  not 
unprofitable  to  make  the  mutual  embarrass- 
ment of  myself  and  partner  the  theme  of 
conversation,  and  so  to  convert  the  ailment  | 


into  its  own  antidote.  By  the  time  we 
have  agreed  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  topia 
of  conversation  with  a  new  acquamtanee^ 
and  have  exchanged  experiences  on  ths 
subject,  enlivened  perhaps  by  reminiaceneM 
of  awkward  predicaments  in  which  we  hsye 
found  ourselves  placed  in  this  respect^  we 
are  already  fairly  at  home  with  one  mother 
almost  without  knowing  it,  and  have  ddl- 
fuUy  cured  ourselves  by  tlds  homoeapathie 
treatment  of  our  nervous  affection. 

For  after  aU,  in  the  matter  of  small  talk, 
more  than  any  other,  the  old  proverb  hoUi 
good :  **Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qd 
coiite."  We  have  all— even  the  dmleat  of 
us— plenty  to  talk  about,  if  we  can  oolj 
get  fairly  under  weigh.  The  difficolty  ii 
to  make  the  start;  and  just  as  a  well- 
educated  Englishman  has  usually  a  fairlj 
laree  vocabulary  of  French  words,  and  yet 
seldom  attains  to  fluency  in  talking  Fiendi 
because  he  can't  get  them  into  circala&o, 
so  the  average  dmer-out  has  really  a  qidto 
sufficient  fountain-head  of  converaatioD 
stored  up  in  his  or  her  brain,  and  yet 
never  shines  as  a  talker,  because  he  (or 
she)  cannot  set  the  current  flowfaig  from 
the  cistern  of  thought  into  the  condoft 
pipes  of  speech. 

A  well-known  novelist  is  wont  to  retite 
how  she  was  once  attacked  by  a  yeamiDg 
amateur  with  the  following  remarn : 

''  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs. ,  how  niee  ii 

must  be  to  write  a  novel  1  and  to  get  piid 
for  it  I  I'm  sure  I  could  do  it  if  I  Mei 
How  d'ye  begin  I" 

"  How  d'ye  begin  1 "  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  novel-writing — of  whidi  I 
deaire  to  speak  with  all  the  reverenee  of 
profoundest  ignorance — that  is  the  eroriil 
question  for  every  man  or  woman,  boy  or 
girl,  who  is  ambi&ous,  as  Mark  Twab  his 
it,  to  "  keep  his  (or  her)  right  end  nppor- 
most  in  conversation." 

And  behold,  to  help  us  to  the  sohtion 
of  this  most  practical  and  most  perplexing 
question,  comes  from  the  press  of  Mean. 
B.  Bentley  and  Son,  with  all  the  pleaeanl- 
ness  of  wide  margins  and  glossy  paper  and 
clear  type,  the  first  of  a  promised  seiiee  of 
** Dullard's  Handbooks,"  entiUed,  "Con- 
versational Openings  and  Endings;  Some 
Hints  for  playing  the  game  of  Small  Talk," 
a  book  wUcb^  as  its  name  implies,  has  for 
its  object  to  suggest  how  we  may  moei 
fruitfully  begin  and  most  gracefully  eoo- 
elude  the  constant  interdumges  of  inaD 
talk  which  Sodety  is  for  ever  calling  upon 
us  to  effect. 

Starting  with  the  happy  conceit  thai 
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Sodety  Small  Talk  b  very  like  a  game  of 
chess, "  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players,"  the  author  nUlisea  tlie  time-hal- 
lowed forms  of  Chess  Mannals  to  give  point 
to  his  suggestions.  With  the  warning 
that  Black  stands  for  the  male  and  White 
f<Hr  the  female  interlocutor,  he  may  be 
left  to  illustrate  his  method  for  liimself,  in 
the  following  extract : 

^  We  will  begin  with  the  moment  when 
sn  opening  is  most  sorely  needed — that  iB, 
when  Black  is  introduced  to  the  lady  he 
is  to  take  down  to  dinner.  And  here  let 
me  say,  that  by  far  the  best  openings  are 
those  derived  from,  and  suggested  by,  the 
situation  itseli  It  is  extremely  crude  and 
awkward,  when  you  are  going  to  take  a 
lady  down  to  dinner,  to  say  with  an  in- 
gratiating smfle,  as  you  offer  your  arm: 
*It  has  been  very  foggy  to-day!'  as 
though  the  logical  deduction  from  that 
remark  must  be,  'It  has  been  very  foggy, 
to-day,  therefore  let  us  go  down  the  stairs 
in  couples  1' — which  is  absurd.  This  is 
better: 

Black.  Whiti. 

1.  I  believe  I  am  to  haye   1. 1  believe  so. 

the  pleMore  of  taking 
yon  down  to  dinner  7 

2.  I  always  think  it  is  a   2.  Why  ? 

dani^erons   thing   to 
be  introdnoed  more 
than  a  minate  before- 
hand. 
S.  For  fear  we   should  8.  What,   have    yon   so 
have   nothing  more         little  confidence,  etc. 
to  sav  when  we  get         etc" 
into  the  dining-room. 

Our  author  is  at  his  best  in  the  various 
*(  dinner  openingp,"  of  which  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  specimens : 

TEMPERANCE   OPENING. 
Black.  Whiti. 

L  Biay  I  ask  yon  to  pass  1.  Certainly.    Are  yon  a 
me  the  water  ?  teetotaller  ? 

In  four  moves  Black  should  now  be  in  the  middle 
of  a  discussion  on  temperance. 

BREAD  OPENING. 

(This  is  a  common-place,  but  very  useful  opening.) 

Black.  Whitk. 

1.  Is  this  your  bread,  or    1.  Yours.    I   think.      I 

mine  ?  always  keep  mine  on 

my  left 

2.  Really !  I  alwap  keep   2.  On   your    rifi[ht !    do 

mine  on  my  right.  you  ?    That  is  a  sign 

of  an  orifi^nal  mind. 

This  game  promises  well  for  Black. 

Variation.    White's 

PLAYFUL  BREAD  OPENING. 
Blaok.  Whitk. 

1.  Is  this  your  bread,  or  1.  Mine,  I  think,  as  well 
mine?  as  the  last.  You  have 

already  eaten  two 
rolls  that  were  meant 
forme. 


'*  This  game  shoold  be  rapid  and  lively/' 
is  our  author's  oomment,  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  him ;  bat  even  a  smart 
skdrmirii  saeh  as  this  promises  to  be  is 
better  than  the  dolness  of  a  sflenee  varied 
only  by  disoonneeted  sentences  few  and  far 
between.  And,  after  all,  one  never  knows 
into  what  interesting  topics  it  may  braneh 
out.  Indeed,  this  is  the  great  eharm  and 
beanty  of  our  author's  suggestion — ^that  his 
"openings"  are  real  openings  on  to  the 
boundless  sea  of  possible  conversationa 
Were  they  but  eapable  of  adoption,  they 
would  undoubtedly  tide  us  over  the  awk- 
ward moment  when,  like  the  novelist  in 
embryo,  we  don't  know  how  to  begin,  and 
would  launch  our  bark  of  small  talk,  with 
the  least  possible  friction,  on  to  the  great 
ocean  of  congenial  subjects.  The  difficulty 
would  seem  to  be  that  we  can't  keep  the 
book  to  ourselves.  And  how  shall  we 
venture  to  use,  for  instance,  '^White's 
Playful  Bread  Opening"  when  our  par- 
ticular Black  has  likewise  read  his  "  Dul- 
lard's Handbook,"  and  knows  that  our 
spontaneous  banter  is  not  original,  but  has 
been  learnt  up  as  a  lesson  for  the  occa- 
sion t  Surely,  like  the  augurs  of  old,  we 
should  find  ourselves  unable  to  continue 
the  game  without  laughing,  and  that  would 
spdl  all — ^unless,  indeed,  as  might  not  im- 
probably turn  out  to  be  the  case,  our  com- 
mon consciousness  of  guilt  formed  a  bond 
of  sympathy  between  us,  and  so  gave  us  a 
quite  new  opening  uncontemplatM  by  our 
author. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  are  doing  him  a 
wrong  in  supposing  that  we  are  to  take  his 
suggestions  in  this  literal  fashion;  and 
what  he  has  really  had  in  mind  is  to  con- 
vey to  uff,  under  the  guise  of  witty  and 
good-natured  chs£f,  that,  after  all,  even 
small  talk  is  a  game,  or  an  art,  which 
deserves  that  we  should  take  a  little  pains 
to  play  or  to  practise  it  with  success.  For 
such  a  doctrine  there  is  indeed  a  great  deal 
to  be  said.  No  one  would  dream  of  taking 
a  hand  at  whist  with  skilled  players  if  he 
himself  knew  nothing  of  the  main  priur 
ciples  of  the  game;  a  beginner  does  not 
intrude  himself  into  a  set  made  up  of  first- 
rate  lawn-tennis  players ;  a  cricketer  does 
not  expect  to  be  given  a  place  in  his  club 
eleven  until  he  has  learnt  at  least  to  bat 
and  to  field  respectably.  Those  who  wish 
to  take  part  in  these  amusements  are  con- 
tent to  practise,  in  private  or  in  company, 
with  players  of  their  own  calibre  until  they 
have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency; they  are  at  the  pains  to  watch 
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and  leam  from  the  play  of  those  more 
skilful  than  ttiemaelves ;  they  are  eager  to 
gather  what  hinta  they  can  from  books. 
It  is  oniyersally  felt  tiiat  no  man  or  woman 
has  the  right  to  spoil  the  enjoyment  of 
others  by  taking  a  hand  in  a  game  which 
he  or  she  is  incapable  of  playing  with  some 
deme  of  skill 

Why  shoold  not  the  same  role  hold  j^ood 
with  the  same  of  conversation  t  True,  it  is 
one  whicn  differs  fix>m  all  other  social 
amosements,  in  that  we  are  all  obliged, 
whether  we  like  it  or  no,  to  take  part  in  it; 
but^  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  for  which 
we  all  have  considerable  capacity,  and  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  practio&  I  imagine 
that  if  the  veriest  ''duffer"  among  us 
knew  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  play 
lawn-tennis  or  cricket  every  day  of  his  life, 
whether  he  would  or  not,  he  would  think 
it  worth  while,  both  for  his  own  sake,  and 
yet  more  for  the  sake  of  others,  to  spend 
some  time  in  practising  services,  or  to  secure 
half  an  hour's  daily  batting  practice  "at 
the  nets."  Why,  then,  8h<Mild  we  not  in 
the  case  of  the  game  of  small  talk  give 
some  Uiought,  not  only  to  the  matter  of 
our  conversations,  whicdi  is  a  more  arduous 
undertaking,  but  also  to  their  form;  to 
tiie  best  and  pleasantest  method  of  estab- 
lishing between  ourselves  and  our  interlo- 
cutors that  electric  "  rapport "  of  sympathy, 
which  alone  makes  teal  and  enjoyable 
talk  in  any  way  possible. 

For  opportunities  of  pri^tice,  they  are 
easily  found  in  the  constant  intercourse  of 
home  life,  the  machinery  of  which  would 
surely  work  none  the  less  smoothly  because 
we  took  pains  to  be  agreeable  to  one  another; 
and  for  theory  nothhig  could  be  more  ad- 
mirable than  our  <' Dullard's  Handbook," 
if  we  are  prepared  to  study  it,  not  with 
slavish  literalism,  but  with  an  intelligent 
dedre  to  get  at  the  best  of  its  vj^t  I, 
for  one,  can  look  back  on  many  a  ''sau- 
cherie"  which  might  have  been  avoided, 
and  many  an  awkward  incident  which 
might  have  been  smoothed  over,  to  the 
great  enhancement  of  the  pleasures  of 
sodal  intercourse,  if  the  little  dexterities 
and  the  h^)py  turns  suggested  in  this 
volume  had  been  duly  studied,  digested, 
and  put  in  use. 

And  if  any  one  complains  that  we  are 
making  too  much  of  the  frivolities  of 
social  mtercourse,  and  claiming  for  mere 
banalities  a  quite  disproportionate  amount 
of  care  and  attention,  we  shall  reply  that 
these  frivolities  and  banalities  of  society 
are  the  entrance  porch  which  leads  to  the 


solemn  and  serious  things  of  Ufc-  Hov 
many  a  conversation  be^m  in  jest  eoa. 
tinues  in  earnest,  and  contributes,  at  only 
rich,  suggestive,  stimulating  talk  csn  ood* 
tribute,  to  form  and  mouU  the  thm^^ 
the  growth  of  which  within  us  is  the  mah 
business  of  our  lives  1  Even  in  the  moik 
commonplace  people  there  are,  if  ws  ms 
only  find  them,  unfathomable  d^tiu— 
points  at  which  the  most  seeming  shillow 
life  touches  the  infinite.  Li  the  midit  of 
the  most  superficial  conversation  we  in 
like  bathers  on  a  shelving  shore  of  and, 
where  the  shallow  wavelets  ripple  up  aH 
liffht  and  golden  in  the  sunshine;  bsk 
where  at  any  step  we  may  come  to  tk 
sharp  shoulder  from  which  we  plunge  heai 
lo^  into  unknown  depths. 

To  get  the  utmost  of  stimulus  sad  aog- 
gestion  from  every  human  being  wilh 
whom  we  are  brought  into  contact,  ii  to 
get  the  fullest  value  out  of  life  and  cut  ol 
society;  and  if  the  study  of  small  tslkwfll 
help  us  to  this,  then,  even  in  the  eyei  of 
the  most  rigid  of  censors,  the  stadj  of 
small  talk  is  neither  vain  nor  unprofitable. 


A  NATIONAL  ANAOHEONISM. 

The  existence  of  an  independent  State 
in  the  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees  may  be  ooe 
of  the  facts  which  evei^  schoollx^  » 
supposed  to  know  ;  but  it  is  pretty  nteta 
say  that  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  handnd 
could  tell  you  less  about  Andorra  tiua 
about  the  history  of  Montesnma.  Tot 
Montezuma  has  been  dead  for  centmioi^ 
and  Andorra  is  as  living  an  entity  ai  ft 
was  a  thousand  years  ago. 

The  Bepublic  of  Andorra  is  one  of  then 
curious  survivals  of  the  past  which  Uak 
modem  life  with  antiquity.  It  la  an 
anachronism,  and  yet  in  some  respecto  an 
embodiment  of  the  political  dream  of  agei. 
It  is  at  once  stagnant  in  its  social  aflain, 
and  perfect  in  its  political  organiaation. 
It  is  a  complete  realisation  of  linodn*! 
definition  of  Republicanism — ^government 
of  the  people  by  tiie  people  for  the  people- 
yet  the  people  themselves  are  as  they  wen 
a  thousand  years  ago,  and  are,  therrfor^  a 
thousand  years  beUnd  the  age. 

Away  up  on  the  Spanish  side  of  tke 
Pyrenees,  and  stretching  from  the  borden 
of  the  Province  of  Oatuonia  to  the  Fre&di 
aide  on  the  border-line  of  the  Deptrfeineni 
of  the  Ari^e,  is  a  carefully  delimited 
territory  of  valleys  and  monntaina  aome 
seventeen  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in 
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width  from  nine  to  oighteenmOei.  Thiib 
AndcHna,  an  independuit  Bq^^nblic  and  alto 
afeadatoiy  State ;  managing  itd  own  affidn 
by  pq^nlar  xepreientanTeti  yet  paying 
aimnal  tribute  of  a  nominal  amooni  to  ita 
feudal  inperioniy  the  Spaniah  BiBhops  of 
Urgel,  and  alio  to  the  French  Oovemment 
aa  the  political  lacoewon  of  the  Counts  of 
Navam,  who  became  Kin^  of  Franca 

Something  of  a  mountian  badn  is  this 
territory,  faitersected  by  the  Biver  Yalira, 
and  watered  by  many  rushing  streama  As 
the  Yalira  runs  in  three  branches,  Andorra 
may  be  said  to  consbt  of  three  Talleys, 
framed  in  bv  the  great  chain  of  Ae 
Pyreneee,  whidi  send  a  spur  half  way 
through  the  country.  The  basins  of  the 
Yalira  and  its  branches  form  something 
like  the  letter  Y,  and  if  we  dot  the  Unes 
of  the  letter  with  villages,  and  suppose  the 
whole  endroled  with  high  hillsi  we  shall 
have  a  tolerably  fair  topographical  con- 
ception of  the  country.  Uie  sides  of  these 
hiUsi  liowever,  are  swept  by  innumerable 
streamsi  rushinff  in  limpid  purity  over 
rocky  beds,  and,  when  tixe  winter  snows 
melt,  with  tremendous  rapidity.  Higher 
up  amons  the  hills  is  a  chain  of  ten  or  a 
doaen  hikes,  amid  the  wildest  surround- 
ings ;  and  elsewhere  there  are  other  con- 
siderable sheets  of  water  well  stocked  with 
fish. 

In  tiiese  hills  it  is  said  there  are  rich 
stares  of  iron,  and  lead,  and  copper,  of 
granite,  and  of  marble.  There  are,  mdeed, 
evidences  of  andetft  working ;  but  mining 
is  practically  dead,  while  even  quarrying  u 
little  pursued. 

Wolves^  bears,  and  wild  boars  once 
roamed  these  far  solitudes  in  numbers, 
uid  even  now  are  occasionally  seen,  while 
foKca  abound.  The  eagle  and  the  vulture 
find  their  homes  on  the  peaks  and  crags, 
and  un<mg  winded  gune  there  are  par- 
tridges, woodcocks,  snipe,  quails,  black- 
f ow^  wild  geese,  and  wild  ducks.  It  is,  if 
not  a  paradiie  of  sport,  at  least  unbroken 
ground  for  the  sportsman  who  is  diqposed 
to^roushit" 

The  SfSonlty  is  to  get  th^re^  and  once 
there,  to  find  accommodation,  for  there  is 
only  one  hosteky  with  any  pretence  to 
dviliBation,  and  that  in  the  capital  town. 
Not  only  are  there  no  regular  roads  within 
the  boimds  of  Andorra— what  do  they 
want  with  roads  when  they  do  not  possess 
a  single  wheeled  vehicle  f — but  there  is  no 
regular  road  connecting  it  with  the  outer 
world.  There  are  mme-paths  into  Spain 
on  Ae  one  side,  and  into  France  on  the 


other,  through  mountain  passes  caUed 
"Ports,"  but  most  of  these  are  closed  by 
the  snows  and  torrents  of  the  whiter  and 
sprine  The  only  road  which  may  be 
relied  on  all  the  year  is  that  .which  con- 
nects Andorra-U-Yella,  tiie  capitiJ,  with 
the  Spanish  town  of  Uigel ;  but  Urgel 
itself  has  no  carriage-road  connecting  it 
with  the  rest  of  Spafai,  and  is  the  centre  of 
an  unruly  district,  ttie  inhabitants  of 
which,  in  strong  contrast  with  those  of 
Andorra,  have  an  insatiate  cravine  for 
revolutions  and  riots.  Then  tiie  climate 
(rf  Andorra  is  very  cold  in  winter  and 
very  hot  in  summer,  while  in  the  autumn 
both  characteristics  are  exhibited  in  hot 
days  and  cold  nights. 

These  are  not  attractions,  certainly ;  but 
the  visitor  will  not  be  annoved  by  crowds 
of  guide-booked  tourists  and  starins  idlers. 
He  will  probaUy  find  himself  the  only 
stranger,  at  freedom  to  roam  among  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  mountain  scenery 
in  Europe,  contrastbg  with  verdant 
smilinff  i^eys,  and  green  pastures  bright 
with  plenteous  fiocks  and  herds.  He  will 
find  scenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur  to 
gratify  every  »3thetic  ssense;  but  mora 
than  all,  he  will  find  a  people  phenomenal 
in  character,  in  condition,  and  in  political 
history. 

They  probably  came  out  of  Spain 
originally,  for  they  speak  the  Catalan 
language,  and  their  sentiments  are  more 
Spaniu  than  Fronch.  Charlemagne  is 
siod  to  have  rescued  their  country  from 
the  Moors,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  Bishops 
of  UrgeL  The  ancient  charter,  however, 
was  not  a  deed  of  gift,  but  a  sort  of  ront- 
charge  or  tithe-charge,  for  while  the  Church 
was  to  get  certain  dues,  and  rotain  plenary 
jurisdiction,  the  people  were  to  have  un- 
restricted Home  Bnla  In  process  of  time 
the  rights  of  the  Bishops  of  Urgel  wero 
assailed  by  some  of  the  Spanish  nobles, 
and  assistance  had  to  be  craved  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  French 
Counts  of  Foiz,  in  Ari6ge.  By  tiiis 
alliance  the  claims  of  the  Church  wero 
upheld,  and  in  reward  the  Bishops  of 
IJrgel  gave  the  Counts  of  Foiz  an  equal 
sharo  in  the  sovereignty  of  Andorra. 
Thus  the  Bishops  and  the  Counts  wero 
Co-Princes,  and  the  rights  of  the  Counts 
of  Foix  descended  to  Henry  of  Navarre, 
through  him  to  the  Grown,  and  thence  to 
the  present  BepuUican  Government. 

Bat  while  Andorra  has  been  feudatory  to 
a  double  Princehood,  she  has  also  pre- 
served a  political  independence,  and  sends 
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ambaaaadon  of  a  sort  both  to  Spain  and 
France.  To  France  she  pays  a  tribate  of 
some  thirty  poands  per  annam,  and  to  the 
BishopB  of  Urgel  about  twenty  pounda 
every  second  year. 

The  only  oUier  way  in  which  the  double 
aeigmury  ie  exhibited,  is  in  theadminiE- 
tration  of  justice.  This,  by  the  terms  of 
a  joint  agreement  made  some  six  hun- 
dred years  ago,  is  vested  in  two  judges 
or  magistrates  called  Yeguers,  one  ap- 
pointed by  each  of  the  two  co-seigneurs. 
For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  law  and 
order  these  Yegners  have  a  certain  control 
of  the  local  militia.  There  is,  also,  a 
Judge  of  Appeals,  who  is  appointed  for 
life  by  the  Cc-Princes  alternately.  The 
Yeguers  delegate  small  cases  to  bailiffs 
nominated  by  themselves,  and  in  grave 
cases  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  against  the 
sentence  of  the  Judge  of  Appeal  to  the  Go- 
Prince  who  appointeil  him. 

For  the  rest,  however,  the  Andorrans 
are  absolutely  independent,  and  they  do 
not  seek  or  want  alliance  with  any  other 
Stata  They  have  their  own  national  flag, 
their  tree  of  libeity,  their  national  arms, 
and  a  complete  system  of  representative 
government  Although  they  pay  tribute 
to  France,  and  to-  the  Bishop  of  Urgel, 
they  will  not  allow  either  to  take  any  part 
in  the  Oovemment  or  to  engage  in  any 
enterprise  in  their  territory  without 
permissioa  Once  an  attempt  was  made 
to  put  up  a  Ime  of  telegraph  between 
France  and  Spain  through  Andorra,  which 
the  Andorrans  quietly  defeated  by  cutting 
down  the  poles,  resenting  both  the  innova- 
tion and  the  violation  of  their  territory. 
And,  curiously  enough,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  conflicts  between  the  two 
countries  since  Andorra  acquired  her 
charter  from  Charlemagne,  there  has  been 
no  attempt  on  the  part  of  either  France  or 
Spain  to  *' annex"  this  mountain  Stata 
The  Carlists  did  make  some  unsuccessfal 
attacks  in  1874;  but  then  they  were 
rebels.  The  double  feudal  tie  seema  to 
have  been  a  protection  and  an  advantage, 
instead  of  an  irksome  yoke. 

A  national  army  has  been  mentioned ; 
but  in  the  strict  sense  there  is  no  army. 
Every  able-bodied  head  of  a  family  is  a 
member  of  the  militia  force,  and  is  bound 
to  take  his  turn  of  duty  and  to  furnish  a 
g|nn  and  ammunitioa  This  force  is  about 
six  hundred  strong,  and  it  may  be  aug- 
mented, in  case  of  need,  by  a  call  to  arms 
of  every  male  in  the  State.  Bat  this 
mDitia-army  has  neither  uniform,  nor  pay. 


nor  the  usual  accoutrements  of  an  snny; 
it  has  only  rifles  and  the  knowledgs  hov 
to  use  them. 

The  Government  of  the  country  ii  hf 
elective  bodies.  The  chief  is  £1  Coniejo 
General,  which  may  be  called  the  Vij^ 
ment  of  Andorra.  It  is  composed  of 
twenty-four  membersi  representmg  the  sh 
provinces,  or  Pari6quias,  into  which  the 
country  is  divided,  four  to  each ;  snd  two 
Syndics,  and  a  Secretary,  appointed  by  the 
elected  members.  These  two  Sjndln 
occupy  the  posts  of  President  and  Tieo- 
Pre^ent  respectively. 

Besides  tMs,  each  province,  or  P«n6- 
quia,  has  a  provincial  elective  cconoQ  for 
local  administration,  something  like  our 
County  Councils.  In  the  fi?e  prine^ 
Parr6quias  there  is  a  further  sut^diyiikm 
into  Cnarts,  with  further  delegation  of 
local  government^  somewhat  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  District  or  Parish  Cotmcili 
which  have  been  proposed  for  Eogland  ind 
Scotland.  In  short,  Andorra  seems  to  be 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  lonl 
gevemmenti  while  also  preserving  a  demo- 
cratic national  Gkivemment. 

Yet,  with  it  all,  she  is  the  moit 
thoroughly  conservative  nation  in  tin 
world.  When,  or  at  what  period  she  per- 
fected her  present  system  of  govemme&t^ 
we  are  unable  to  say  in  more  precbe  tenni 
than  that  it  was  centuries  asa  She  hii 
made  no  change  since;  and  her  ioeiil 
condition  rema&  practiiudly  the  sameai  it 
was  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Does  this  seem  incredible  t  Well,  we 
have  the  authority  of  one  who  has  epeet 
several  years  among  the  Andoirani,  ind 
who  has  studied  them  as  they  have  new 
been  studied  befora  No  railway  has  tm 
invaded  the  domains,  and  there  are  no 
telegraphs,  no  carriage-roads,  no  csoiii; 
there  is  not  a  single  wheeled  vehicle,  no 
steam-engine,  no  written  laws,  no  etiod- 
ing  army,  no  public  debt,  no  paopen, 
no  coinage,  no  postage  stamps,  no  neira- 
papers,  no  literature,  no  societies,  dabi, 
or  institutions,  no  asylums,  no  pnbUe  oob- 
panics,  no  dissent  from  the  Boman  Cstholie 
religion,  and  no  foreign  commerce. 

A  land  of  negatives  thisy  but  not  on- 
prosperous.  It  b,  perhaps,  hardly  correct 
to  say  that  there  is  no  foreign  oonuneroe; 
for  such  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  the 
Andorrans  cannot  produce  for  theniiel?e^ 
tiiey  are  obliged  to  import  from  Spsin  or 
Fruica  Then  they  act  as  intermediiriari 
in  away,  between  the  twooountries— bnying 
young  horses  and  mules  at  the  French 
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fairs,  tad,  after  a  snfSolent  time  of  mountain 
paatore,  aeUing  them  again  to  the  Spanish 
dealeia  and  cvriers.  Thej  grow  tobaceo, 
too — ^more  than  they  can  consume,  and  the 
snrpliis  thej  export  on  mole-backs  to 
Spain,  with  a  few  other  odds  and  ends,  to 
pay  for  their  cutlery,  gons,  cloth,  etc.  And 
timber,  also,  they  send  down  to  Cstalcmia 
in  the  same  way. 

Their  only  manofactore — if  we  except 
saw^milling— is  a  species  of  roogh  woollen 
cloth,  oat  of  which  they  make  mgs  and 
blankets  for  their  own  use ;  the  machinery 
being  worked  by  water-power.  Some  of  them 
are  eiumed  in  smoggung — ^into  Spain,  not 
into  Andorra,  for  Andorra  is  a  land  of 
free -trade — and  some  also  in  such  legiti- 
mate carrying-trade  as  there  is.  Bat  the 
balk  are  engaged  in  porely  agricaltaral 
and  pastoral  parsaits.  The  lands  along 
the  streams  and  in  the  Talleys  generally 
are  fertile,  supporting  large  herds  of  males, 
horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  and  admitting,  in 
addition,  of  a  limited  coltivation  of  cereal 
crops,  vegetables,  and  tobacco. 

They  are  an  indastrioas,  well-ordered, 
peaceable,  and  trastworthy  people,  and  if 
reserved'  towards  strangers,  that  mast  be 
acooanted  as  bat  a  natimd  conseqaence  of 
their  isolatioa  They  are  temperate  — 
although  drunkenness  is  not  unknown — 
and  moral — although  crime  is  not  alto- 
gether absent.  There  is  only  one  jail  in 
the  country,  and  it  is  seldom  occupied; 
and  they  are  9ot  prone  to  litigation,  since 
litigants  have  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of 
the  administration  of  jastice. 

That  there  is  a  certain  dignity  about 
their  quiet,  pastoral,  independent  life,  un- 
ruffled by  the  storms  of  contending  nations, 
and  the  paroxysms  of  political  revolutions, 
cannot  be  denied.  Sablimely  indifferent 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  have  worked 
oat  their  own  destiny  for  the  last  thousand 
years,  and  as  yet  they  show  few  s^s  of 
diange. 

Bat  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  b  a 
serious  want  in  theb  social  organisation. 
They  live  in  a  political  Arcadia ;  but  their 
very  cfarcumstances  enshrine  the  elements 
of  decay.  They  present  a  remarkable 
example  of  society  without  progress. 

For  one  thing,  the  Andorrans  never 
travel,  and  thus  they  have  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  anything  of  the  industrial  and 
national  developements  elsewhere.  Oc- 
casionally one  of  the  richer  of  tiiem  may 
lend  his  sons  to  college  in  France ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  education  does  not  proceed  beyond 
the   elementary   stage.     Even   the   few 


simple  schools  they  have  are  not  of  long 
existence,  and  practically  the  Andorrans 
of  tOHlay  know  little  more  than  did  their 
forefathers  five  or  six  hundred  years 
ago. 

Thus  they  have  not  only  no  newspaper 
and  no  literature,  but  also  noprinting-press.* 
A  very  few  of  them  may  receive  papers 
from  France  or  Spain ;  but  of  the  Andorrans 
generally,  it  may  be  said,  that  after  leaving 
school  tibey  never  read  anythbg  but  their 
church  missaL  Some  of  the  houses  may 
have  a  few  books  of  devotion,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  are  ever  opened. 

So  in  their  domestic  arrangements. 
The  progress  of  the  centuries  has  brought 
no  improvement  in  their  houses,  which 
are  stUl  small  and  poor,  built  of  rough 
stone,  without  mortar,  and  without  glass 
in  the  windows.  Their  furniture  is  of  the 
meanest,  and  their  pigs  and  poultry  share 
the  same  roof  as  the  family.  The  villages 
are  irr^ular,  mean-looking  collections  of 
houses,  without  any  pretence  of  streets, 
and  idthout  drainage  or  lighting.  The 
capital  is  the  only  place  which  may  be 
called  a  town,  and  this  owes  its  appearance 
more  to  natural  sitaatton  on  an  imposing 
rock  than  to  architectural  effort 

The  Andorrans  are  intensely  orthodox, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  difference  of 
opinion  on  religious  subjects.  There  are 
neither  Protestants  nor  Dissenters,  and 
there  has  never  been  any  wave  of  religious 
revival  sweeping  over  its  peacefal  area. 
Fot  a  thousand  years,  it  is  said,  there  has 
been  nothing  to  break  the  oontfaoiuity  of 
their  religious  practice  and  sentiment ;  and 
if  they  have  not  been  intolerant,  it  is 
probaUy  because  there  has  been  nothing 
to  test  Uieir  tolerance. 

They  have  neither  poverty  nor  taxation, 
and  the  small  expenses  of  Government  are 
paid  out  of  the  rents  charged  for  pasturage 
and  timber-cutting,  on  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  commonwealth.  Having  no 
commerce  to  speak  of,  they  have  no 
currency  of  their  own,  and  use  with  equd 
indifference  the  coinage  of  France  and 
Spain.  And  having  few  foreign  relations, 
they  use  the  postage  stamps  of  both 
nations  for  their  correspondence. 


*  "  The  Valley  of  Andorra ''  is  a  romantio  tale 
which  relates  to  the  country,  but  is  a  French  (not 
an  Andorran)  publication.  It  has  been  admirably 
translated  by  Mr.  F.  H.  DcTerell  (to  whom  we 
have  to  express  our  grateful  indebtedness  for  much 
information  about  Andorra),  and  is  published  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Arrowsmith.  Bristol.  The  reader  who 
desires  to  know  something  more  about  life  in 
Andorra,  although  somewhat  idealised,  should  pro- 
cure this  interesting  shilling  romance. 
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Most  remarkable  of  all,  periu^,  they 
have  no  ideas  of  amosementi  They 
hare  neither  social  festivities  nor  oat- 
door  games ;  neither  theatroi  nor  lecture- 
hall,  nor  caf^.  They  care  not  for  mqsic, 
and  there  are  few  musical  Instmments 
in  the  country.  They  care  not  for 
flowers,  and  the  visitor  loofai  in  vain  for 
a  garden.  They  neither  singi  nor  paint, 
nor  sketch,  nor  dance ;  and  what  they  do 
with  their  leisure  time  daring  the  long, 
dark,  silent  winter  months,  one  cannot 
conceiva  Perhaps,  like  the  sailor's  parrot, 
they  pass  their  time  in  thought 

There  are  not  many  more  than  five 
thousand  of  them  altogether,  divided,  as 
has  been  said,  into  six  Pan6quias;  but 
they  manage  to  retain  the  respect  of  their 
neighbours,  and  to  abstabi  from  anything 
resembling  a  foreign  policy.  They  till 
their  fields,  watch  their  flocks,  have  an 
occasional  shot  at  the  game,  or  a  cast  at 
the  trout  in  the  streams  and  lakes,  send 
o£f  their  suiplus  mules  and  tobacco  when 
ready,  and,  tor  the  rest,  attend  strictly  to 
theb  own  business.  They  have  managed 
this  so  efi^ectually,  that  they  have  kept 
their  frontiers  intact,  and  their  rights  un- 
impaired; have  preserved  their  language, 
their  manners,  their  ideas,  and  their  whole 
organisations  without  change,  for  more 
than  half  thc)  term  of  the  Christian  era. 

There  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the 
history  of  nationalities,  nothing  more  re- 
markable among  sodal  institutions.  Awajr 
up  in  its  mountain  solitude  this  little  un- 
considered trifle  of  a  State  has  held  its 
own,  and  kept  on  the  path  it  had  marked 
out  for  itself;  and  has  developed  a  system 
of  representative  and  local  government 
which  more  « advanced"  nitons  have 
only  attained — when  they  have  attained  it 
— after  repeated  revdutions,  political  up- 
heavals, and  social  contentions.  Yet^  with 
all  its  political  enlightenment^  Andinrra 
is  a  relic  of  the  dark  ages ;  a  fragment 
of  society  as  it  existed  in  feudal  days ;  a 
national  and  social  anachronism. 


A  STRANGE  ACQUAINTANCK 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  L 

Certainly  my  new  friend  Warden  is 
the  most  nervous  man  I  have  ever  met^ 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  known 
him  give  positive  evidence  of  rare  personal 
courage  and  presence  of  mind.  In  fact, 
the  man  is  a  mass  of  contradictions,  and 


it  is  occasionally  impressed  upon  ue  ym 
vividlv,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  thai  thsnii 
something  queer  beneath  the  sorfsce  wUA 
does  not  at  preeoit  appear,  but  iriU^ 
if  it  did,  would  caose  me  to  regud  Ua 
with  actual  repulsion.  I  don't  undsntinj 
tiliis  feeling  myself,  and  do  not  expect 
any  one  eliw  to  do  so;  I  oidy  faiow  tint 
it  exists,  and  though  at  times  it  k  kit 
sight  of  and  almost  forgotten,  still  I  knov 
that  it  is  only  lurking  in  some  out  of  (he  wif 
comer  of  my  innermost  consdenoe^  tmij 
to  spring  up  and  confront  me  whoi  leirt 
esCpected.  There  is,  I  think,  nothtag  ift 
all  surprising  in  the  fsct  that  this— dooh 
— suspicion — call  it  what  you  iriD,  hilaid 
of  causing  me  to  shun  the  man  who  in^ini 
it^  only  makes  me  seek  his  conqpsny  tki 
oftener  and  the  more  ea^ly.  Diitnik 
him  I  may  and  do,  avoid  him  I  donol;  iv 
to  my  mind  there  is  something  peedhdy 
stimulating  in  the  society  of  a  man  wboM 
past^  present,  or  future  holds  sometUng 
which  at  once  fascinates  and  baflks  joi. 
A  secret  once  solved  is  valudess  in  nj 
opinioa  A  secret^  so  long  as  it  lemihi 
a  secret,  possesses  a  vague  and  inexpliflriJi 
charm  which  I  would  not  wQlingly  dU> 
pate.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  I  alwayi  M 
compelled  to  bring  all  my  thinking  povn 
to  bear  upon  whatever  the  subject  miy  li 
that  puzzles  me.  Here,  I  say  to  myiflll; 
is  a  nut  to  crack.  I  am  not  partieolidf 
anxious  to  accomplish  that  end;  in  fMk, 
the  longer  the  shell  holds  out  tind  bate 
I  shall  be  pleased.  Nevertheless,  I  spply 
the  crackers  all  the  samoi  only  too  wtn 
to  find — ^nothing  1 

Now,  I  fear  it  would  greatly  diesppoint 
me  to  find  that  my  new  friend,  BMmd 
Warden,  was  a  man  with  a  spotlesi  pul 
and  an  unblemished  record.  I  would 
rather  discover  him  to  be  criminal  dun 
commonplace ;  though  I  am  oonsciooi  thik 
the  admission  impUes  a  vast  amoont  of 
moral  depravity  on  my  part,  which  I  on 
only  account  for  by  menuoning  that  I  biia 
generally  found  the  society  of  really  wvAj 
people  so  very  tame  and  unlnteremig,  ind 
that  the  most  agreeable  person  I  ever  not 
was  a  man  who  was  subsequently  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  for  forgeir  on  a  [Mff- 
ticmarly  imposing  and  remarkable  im1& 
He  coidd,  as  I  well  remember,  conveno 
on  almost  any  subject  with  the  greaM 
ease,  and  showed  the  same  delightfal 
manners  when  arraigned  before  a  jary  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  as  he  had  al  tb 
table  d'h6te,  where  I  first  encoontend 
him.      My  meeting  with  Warden  came 
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aboat  in  thb  way.  It  is  not  often  that 
I  go  to  a  mnaic-ludl,  bat  on  thii  partloolar 
ooeaaion  I  had  been  attracted  by  meeting 
that  morning,  in  Oxford  Street|*an  army 
of  landwioh-men,  all  bearing  the  name, 
in  ginoitio  c^pitaki  of  "Joe  Jorldni,  the 
LionC(»niqaa" 

It  occurred  to  me  that  if  notliing  better 
tamed  ap,  I  might  aa  well  drop  in  at 
the  "Pagoda"  and  see  the  great  man, 
who,  for  the  tinging  of  three  longs 
nightly,  in  a  hanh  voice,  and  grimacing 
at  the  pablic  over  the  footlights,  received 
a  sum  which  woald  make  the  moaths  of 
the  well-bom  and  highly  educated  water. 
Well,  I  went  and  heara  the  star  sing, 
or  rather,  howl,  *'0h,  Mary  Ann,  your 
mother's  lookii^l"  and  other  similar 
specimens  of  masic-hall  minstrelsy,  to 
the  eztra<»rdinary  and  vociferoos  delight 
of  his  innumerable  admirers.  Suddemy, 
when  the  entertainment  was  nearly  over, 
from  tt\e  left  hand  side  of  the  stage 
there  came  a  whiff  of  something,  and  a 
voice  among  the  audience  cried :  "  Fire  1 " 
The  effect  was  electrical  A  moment 
before  every  one  was  engaged  in  keeping 
time  with  their  feet  to  a  refrain  of  the 
popular  idoL  The  next — and  with  a 
mighty  shout  of  terror,  the  dense  padced 
mass  of  human  beings  were  fighting  and 
falling  over  each  other  in  theur  raui  for 
the  various  exits,  which  were  soon  jammed 
by  the  panic-stricken  throng  of  men  and 
women. 

The  great ''  Comique  "  had  fled  from  the 
stage  on  the  first  warning  of  danger. 
What  I  should  have  done  myself  whettier 
I  should  have  joined  the  general  m^l^ 
and  fought  and  struggled  like  the  rest,  I 
cannot  toll  For  whHe  I  was  making  up 
my  mind,  some  one  next  to  me  said : 

"Keep  cool,  it's  the  only  way." 

It  was  a  tall,  sallow-faced  man,  with 
lantern  jaws,  and  a  drooping,  drab-coloured 
moustache,  who  had  occupiM  the  adjdning 
seat  to  my  own,  and  had  witnessed  the 
performance  with  the  same  weary  in- 
different egression  which  he  wore  even 
now. 

"  I  dare  say  it's  a  false  alarm,"  he  con- 
tinued; "anyhow,  we  may  as  well  stay 
here  and  be  decendy  cremated,  as  be 
knocked  down  and  trunpled  und^oot  by 
the  mob." 

I  felt  myself  unable  to  regard  either 
o(mtingenqr  with  the  equanimity  of  this 
stranger;  but  nevertheless,  partly  out  of 
sluone,  and  partly  because,  in  spite  of  the 
perceptible  smell  of   burning,  there  was 


very  little  smoke  and  no  ominous  crackling 
to  be  hetfd,  I  kept  my  seat— as  well  as  my 
head — for  some  time  lonser,  until  the  hall 
had  sufficiently  emptied  Itself  to  allow  me 
to  walk  quietiy  out  of  the  place.  As  I 
saw  it  described  in  the  papers  next  day, 
some  woodwork  at  the  dde  of  the  sti^ 
had  caught  fire,  owing  to  its  propinquity 
to  a  gas  jet  Fortunately  there  was  little 
or  no  damage  done,  owing  to  tiie  prompt 
and  efficacious  measures  which  were  taken, 
and  no  serious  results  beyond  a  iew  broken 
arms  and  oUier  accidents  caused  by  the 
mad  struggle  of  Uie  majority  to  escape 
from  the  building. 

I  left  the  hall,  still  in  company  with  the 
stranger,  who  had  kept  his  head  and  con- 
sequently enabled  me  to  keep  mine. 

"  Gtot  far  to  go  f"  he  enquired,  briefly, 
as  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  street. . 

"Not  very,"  I  said.  Then,  with  a  sud- 
den  impulse,  I  tumedto  him :  "In  fact  it's 
close  by.  Won't  you)— ^— can't  I  offer 
you 1" 

"Thanks,"  was  the  reply,  '*I  don't  care 
if  I  da" 

I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the 
alacrity  with  which  he  accepted  my  invita- 
tion, almost  before  the  words  were  out  of 
my  mouth.  However,  I  felt  I  owed  him 
something,  and  what  trifling  hospitality  I 
might  be  able  to  show  hhn  should  be 
offered  ungradgingly. 

"I  take.it  for  granted  you  are  an  un- 
m|ffried  man,"  he  remarked,  after  we  had 
gone  a  little  distance,  ''or  you  would 
scarcely  propose  to  introduce  a  complete 
stranger  into  the  bosom  of  your  family  at 
this  hour  and  in  this  unexpected  manner)" 

"Well,  no,  perhaps  not,"  I  admitted, 
with  a  laugh.  "No  doubt  under  those 
lamentable  circumstances  my  spirit  would 
be  too  completely  broken  to  venture  on 
any  such  proceeding.  Yes,  you  are  right 
in  imagining  mine  to  be  a  badielor  manage. 
Here  is  my  turning — ^you  see  I  was  right 
in  saying  it  was  close  by." 

My  rooms  were  on  the  first  floor,  a  very 
comfortable  set,  and  having  raked  together 
tiie  remnants  of  a  fire  which  still  smouMered 
in  the  grate,  remarking  as  I  did  so  that  a 
fire  was  a  very  good  thing  in  its  place,  I 
produced  decanters  and  glasses  horn  a  con- 
venient cupboard,  together  with  a  box  of 
my  very  best  cigars,  in  honour  of  the 
occasioa 

My  new  acquaintance  proved  him- 
self to  be  very  good  company.  He  was 
fUl  of  anecdote,  and  a  capital  raconteur, 
and  before  another  half-hour  had  passed  I 
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felt  that  I  had  every  reason  tocoDgratolate 
myself  heartQy  on  having  fallen  in  with 
such  an  original  and  entertaining  character. 
Certainly  this  was  not  what  one  would  have 
expected  from  the  expression  of  his  face ; 
indeed  in  repose — and  it  generally  was  in 
repose — the  countenance  was  a  remarkably 
inanimate  one.  Even  when  relating  the 
most  ludicrous  incident,  it  remained  quite 
unchanged ;  though  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  perhaps  that  was  not  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  it  served  rather  to  accentuate 
by  the  very  force  of  the  contrast  the  point 
of  the  good  thing  he  happened  to  be 
recounting.  I  could  not  help  wondering  to 
myself,  as  the  time  slipped  thus  pleasantly 
away,  whether  by  any  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  possible  to  break  or 
in  any  way  disturb  this  man's  immoveable 
calm.'  I  knew  by  my  own  very  recent 
personal  experience  that  he  had  shown 
himself  equally  impassive  under  circum- 
stances which  might  well  have  tried  the 
nerves  of  the  strongest  —  for  surely  the 
prospect  of  a  death  by  fire,  helpless  and 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  might  make  the 
boldest  shudder  1  But  whUe  I  was  askbg 
myself  this  question  and  turning  it  over  in 
my  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  I  was 
acting  the  host  and  taking  my  part  in  the 
conversation,  it  was  answered  for  me. 

It  was  by  this  time  about  twenty  minutes 
past  twelva  Every  one  else  belonging  to 
the  house,  with  the  exception  of  myself, 
had  no  doubt  retired  for  the  night.  There 
was  no  other  lodger  on  the  premises,  and, 
as  I  had  my  latch-key,  I  could  come  in  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  I  pleased 
without  disturbing  any  one.  The  house, 
then,  was  quite  quiet^  when  all  at  once 
there  came  a  slight  sound  outside  my  door. 
I  recognised  it  at  once,  but  took  no  notice 
at  first,  for  my  visitor  was  relating  some 
of  his  recent  experiences  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition, from  which  he  had  but  just 
returned.  But  when  the  faint  sound  I 
have  just  spoken  of  occurred,  he  stopped 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  sentenca  I 
waited  a  second  or  two  for  him  to 
continue. 

'*  You  were  saying  t "  I  said,  glancing  at 
him  as  I  spoke. 

Good  heavens !  The  change  I  saw  in 
that  man's  face  frightened  me  !  The  im- 
passive, bla86  expression  was  gone,  and  in 
its  place  I  saw  a  look  of  ghastly,  livid 
terror— of  fear,  unmistakeable  and  over- 
whelming. His  hands  clutched  the  arms 
of  his  chair ;  his  jaw  had  fallen  like  that 
of  a  dead  man,  and  great  drops  of  agony 


stood  upon  his  brow.  I  rose  from  my  leit 
in  haste,  almost  overturning  it 

"  Are  you  ill  r'  I  asked,  with  anxietj. 
"  What  is  the  matter  t  What  can  I  do  ior 
you  I" 

Then,  with  an  effort,  and  in  a  hniky 
whisper,  he  answered :  **  Did  you  not 
hear  it  r' 

"  Hear  what ) "  I  asked.  *'  Surely  yoa 
do  not  mean " 

'<It  was  like  the  sound  of  finger-naib 
on  the  panels  of  the  door.  There  it  is 
is  again!" 

<*  Pray  don't  let  that  alarm  you,"  I  nU, 
hardly  able  to  keep  myself  from  langhbg 
outright  "  There  is  nothing  at  sU  re- 
markable or  supernatural  about  it,  is  I  can 
easily  prove  to  you."  And  crossmg  0Y«r 
to  the  door,  I  threw  it  open.  "  Wilkin, 
Peter,"  I  said ;  *'  for  I  suppose  it  is  yon." 

My  invitation  was  promptly  accepted, 
and  a  very  fine  tabby  cat  proved  to  be  tba 
disturber,  and  proceeded  to  rub  his  beid 
against  my  legs,  and  generally  expren, 
cat-fashion,  his  great  satisfaction  at  being 
admitted. 

"  Peter  and  I  are  great  friends,"  I  eon- 
tinned,  introducing  mm.  "He  alwtyi 
comes  up  to  pay  me  a  visit  some  time  in 
the  course  of  the  evening.  He's  rather 
late  to-night,  but  was  probably  engtged 
earlier,  and  that  is  the  way  he  annoonoei 
his  presence — by  scratching  at  the  door. 

I'm  sorry  you *'     I  stopped.    Whit 

was  it  I  had  been  gobg  to  sayt  "Fm 
sorry  you  were  alarmed "  t  That  wonid 
scarcely  do,  so  I  changed  it  to :  "  Perhipi 
you  don't  like  cats  1  I  know  some  people 
have  an  extraordinary  aversion  to  thrai 
If  60,  rU  send  Peter  awaj.  He  resUy  hu 
no  business  to  be  prowling  about  at  thk 
time  of  night.  But  I'm  afraid  he  is  i 
dissipated  animal,  and  keeps  very  bad 
hours." 

By  this  time  his  face  had  resumed  iti 
former  expression,  with  the  exception  of  i 
slight  nervous  twitching  at  one  comer  of 
the  mouth,  which  was,  however,  neailf 
concealed  by  his  moustache,  and  perh^ 
he  was  a  little  more  drab-coloured  than 
before.' 

"No,"  he  replied,  slowly,  "I  have  no 
dislike    for    cats  —  rather    the    revene; 

but "    He  paused,  and  i^pearod  to  be 

searching  in  his  mind  for  an  expfamation. 
"  The  fact  is.  I'm  nervous— highly  nerFOoa" 
(<<You  must  be,  indeed,"  I  thought  to 
myself)  ''  Really,  it  almost  amounts  to  i 
disease  with  me  at  times." 

"  Ah,  that  accounts  for  it^"  I  replied, 
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thinUog  in  my  own  mind  that  it  did 
nothing  of  the  sort  "  Yeiy  likely,  too, 
that  little  scare  we  both  had  to-night  had 
something  to  do  with  it" 

"  No  doabt^"  he  answered,  eagerly,  ap- 
pearing to  grasp  the  excnsel  held  out  with 
ayidity.  **That  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it|  yon  may  be  anre. 

I  was  not  altogether  sure  of  it,  by  any 
means,  bat  stroked  Peter's  glossy  coat  with 
an  air  of  conyietion. 

Af t^  this  we  resomed  the  conversation 
where  it  had  been  so  abraptly  broken  off; 
bat,  somehow  or  other,  the  interest  seemed 
to  hare  gone  oat  of  it  Peter  had  ancon- 
sdooaly  acted  the  part  of  a  wet  blanket^ 
and  I  eren  forgot  myself  once  so  far  as  to 
yawn.  My  new  Mend  took  the  hint  and 
rose. 

''I  mast  apologise  for  keeping  yoa  ap 
so  late,  and  indeed  I  have  some  way  to  go 
myself,  and,  anleas  I  fall  in  with  a  cab, 
shall  have  to  walk  the  entire  distance." 

Of  coarse  1  assared  him  that  I  never 
went  to  bed  before  the  small  hoars;  bat 
that  if  he  mast  go—  And  go  he  did ; 
bat  not  antO  he  had  reqaested  me  to  look 
him  np  some  evening  at  the  address  he  gave 
me;  adding  that  the  acqaaintance  had  com- 
menced ander  somewhat  nnasaal  circam- 
fltances,  and  he  did  not  think  that  it  shoold 
be  allowed  to  drop.  I  assented  cordially 
to  this  remark,  being  of  the  same  opinion 
myself;  the  more  so  that  there  appeared 
to  be  the  elements  of  something,  which 
might  tarn  oat  to  be  highly  InteresUng,  if 
properly  developed,  about  this  fresh  and 
acddental  acqai^tance  of  mine. 

So  he  took  his  departure ;  bat  it  seemed 
to  me  that  as  he  passed  Peter,  who  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  was 
paying  some  slight  attention  to  his  toilet, 
he,  either  by  pappose  or  accident,  be- 
stowed upon  him  a  kick,  and  that  of  no 
inconsiderable  force,  judging  by  the  feline 
objurgation  which  foUowed. 

"  Never  mind,  Peter,"  I  said,  addressbg 
that  intelligent  animal — who  had  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
the  night  on  my  hearth-rug — after  the 
visitor  had  departed.  "You  were  only 
the  scapegoat  on  this  occasion.  Perhaps 
some  day  we  may  find  out  the  real  reason 
for  his  strange  behaviour.  Nerves  are  all 
very  well,  but  they  won't  account  for  the 
look  of  downright,  uncompromising  terror 
that  I  saw  on  that  man's  face,  if  ever 
I  saw  it  on  any  face  in  my  life.  Yet^ 
firom  what  happed  earlier  in  the  evening, 
I  should  certamly  have  supposed  him,  of 


all  men,  to  have  been  superior  to  anything 
of  that  sort.  I  wonder  what  it  really 
meant  ?  I  should  very  much  like  to  find 
out"  I  took  up  the  card  that  he  had 
placed  upon  the  comer  of  the  mantelpieca 
"  Bichard  Warden,  Esq.,  Mandeville  Man- 
sions, W.  A  good  addresa  My  new 
friend  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  swell 
So  much  the  better.  I  shall  certainly 
look  him  up,  as  he  requested  me  to  do. 
So  good  nighti  Peter,  and  pleasant 
dreams." 

CHAPTER   II. 

It  was  with  no  ill-intention,  but  simply 
owln^  to  my  naturally  inqwitive  dis- 
position, that  I  prosecuted  a  few  cautious 
enquiries  among  my  other  friends  and 
acquaintances  concerning  this  man  War- 
dea  For  it  is  really  remarkable  how 
often  among  own  cirde  you  can,  if  not 
actually  meet  with  some  one  i?  ho  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  individual  concerning 
whom  you  are  making  enquiries,  at  least 
find  a  man  who  knows  another  man  who 
knows  him.  This  was  just  what  hap- 
pened in  this  particular  instance.^  An  old 
friend  of  mine  had  another  old  fiiend,  who 
had  once  been  on  rather  intimate  terms 
with  the  elder  brother  of  this  identical 
Bichard  Wardea  I  say,  had  been,  ad- 
visedly, as  the  individual  referred  to  had 
died  a  couple  of  years  or  so  before,  and  his 
junior  had  thereupon  succeeded  him  In 
possession  of  a  very  fair  estate,  somewhere 
up  in  the  North.  This  last  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive term,  and  covers  a  good  deal 
of  ground.  I,  not  unnaturally,  enquired 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  death— not  that 
I  suspected  anything  like  foul  play, 
though  It  is  not  easy  to  be  sure  of  any- 
thing, when  there  b  only  one  life  between 
yoa  and  a  snug  property,  and 

However,  I  was  relieved  to  hear  that 
the  relative  in  this  instance  unmistakeably 
owed  his  decease  to  a  pure  accident.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  beisn  drowned  while 
skating  on  a  lake  in  his  own  grounds. 
The  ice  had  given  way  owing  to  a  sadden 
thaw,  and  the  water  being  very  deep  in 
that  particular  part,  these  two  circum- 
stances helped  to  bring  about  the  catas- 
trophe. There  had  l^n  several  other 
persons  involved  in  the  same  accident, 
but  thtB  was  the  only  case  which  proved 
fatal  Every  effort  had  been  made  at 
the  time,  on  recovery  of  the  body,  to 
restore  life,  but  without  success,  and  the 
unfortunate  man,  being  unmarried,  was 
consequently  succeeded  in  the  property 
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by  his  only  brother.  Well,  that  was 
fait  and  square  enongh ;  bat  what  seemed 
strange  about  the  matter  was  Ae  refusal 
of  the  saecessor  to  reside  on  his  estate, 
or  to  occupy  tiie  fine  old  house  he  had 
thus  unexpectedly  inherited.  For  about  a 
month  after  the  sad  event  just  chronicled, 
he  took  up  his  residence  there;  l&en, 
without  any  explanation,  he  came  up  to 
London  in  great  haste,  and  the  next 
thing  known  was  that  the  place  was 
advertised  to  be  let,  and  let  it  was  to  a 
retired  sausage-maker,  or  something  of 
that  sort 

"Perhaps  he  was  hard  up,  and  wanted 
the  money  t ''  I  suggested. 

"That  might  have  been  the  reason,  of 
course,"  was  the  reply.  "But  I  never 
heard  it  given  as  one — in  fact,  tiie  only 
explanation  I  ever  did  hear  was  a  very 
ridiculous  and  inadequate  one— not  worth 
repeating;  especially  as  it  only  came 
throuffh  the  servants." 

"Nevettheless,  I  should  like  to  hear  it 
all  the  same — if  it's  no  secret  t " 

"Oh,  no,  not  at  all,"  replied  the  man 
who  had  given  the  previous  information, 
and  whose  acquaintance  —  through  our 
mutual  friend — I  had  made  for  this  very 
purpose.  "  But  they  said— I  know  you'll 
laueh — ^that  he  complained  of  noises — 
litue  trifling  sounds,  which  seemed  to 
aggravate  him  beyond  endurance — like 
some  one  tapping  at  the  door,  or  scratch- 
ing at  the  wainscot.  Bidiculous,  wasn't 
itr' 

Contrary  to  my  informant's  expectation 
I  did  not  laugh. 

"  And  did  any  one  else  hear  them  t "  I 
asked. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  he  exclaimed, 
in  tones  of  disgust  "  After  all,  you  know, 
it  couldn't  have  been  anything  but  the 
mice  in  tiie  wood-work.  You  know  what 
tiiose  old  country  houses  are.  Bosh !  that 
couldn't  have  been  the  reason!  Besides, 
I  tell  you,"  with  a  sudden  access  of  ex- 
citement, "I've  seen  the  man  in  the 
hunting-field,  and  there  isn't  a  bolder  or 
more  reckless  rider  any  ff here.  And  is 
it  likely,"  with  much  feeling,  "that  a 
fellow  who  will  take  anything  that  comes 
in  his  way,  would  let  himself  be  driven 
out  of  lus  own  house  by  something 
scratching)  They  might  scratch  the 
place  down  before  I'd  budge ! " 

I  said  nothing  in  reply  to  this,  but  I 
thought  the  more. 

I  was  right  in  supposing  that  MandeviUe 
Mansions,  W.,  was  an  aristocratic  address; 


indeed,  they  turned  out  to  be  a  very  im- 
posing block  of  buildings  in  one  of  the 
best  thoroughfares ;  and,  ^riiat  was  moxe, 
the  flat  occupied  by  my  new  aequaintanoe 
was  on  tiie  first  floor.  Consequently  the 
rentd  must  have  been  a  small  fortune-* 
evidently  there  was  no  lack  of  money 
here — and  yet  you  would  have  thought 
that  any  man  would  prefer  his  own 
ancestral  home  to  the  most  luxurious  of 
lodgings  to  be  met  with  anywhere  1 

It  was  about  half-past  ei^ht  in  the 
evening  when  I  called  on  hmi,  about  a 
fortnight  after  our  first  memorable  en- 
counter. I  was  admitted  by  a  discreet 
middle-aged  manservant,  who  informed 
me  upon  enquiry  that  his  master  wm  at 
home;  and,  what  was  more,  the  latter 
certainly  seemed,  in  his  emotionless  manner, 
glad  to  see  me.  As  I  sat  opposite  to  him 
and  noticed  the  colourless  sphinx-lika 
cast  of  his  countenance,  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  imagine  it  otherwise,  stiD 
less,  as  I  had  myself  seen  it,  convulsed 
with  a  speechleas  horror !  Could  I  have  bees 
mistaken,  and  could  the  expression  have 
been  due,  as  I  had  at  first  supposed,  to 
intense  physical  pain — some  spasm  of  the 
heart  whidi  had  caused  that  terrible  look  t 
While  as  to  the  report  I  had  heard  about 
him,  though  it  certainly  seemed  to  agree 
with  my  own  experience,  what  relumee 
could  be  placed  upon  servants'  tales  t 

As  it  grew  later,  the  wind  began  to  rise. 

"  We  shall  have  a  storm  to-ni^ht,"  I  said, 
after  a  pause  in  tiie  conversation,  during 
which  my  host  seemed  to  be  straining 
his  ears  after  some  faint  sound  which 
came  firom  the  outsida  He  made  no 
reply.  "  I  rather  enjoy  a  good  hurricane 
myself,"  I  continued,  "so  long  as  I'm 
under  cover  and " 

"  Hush ! "  he  said,  stopping  me  in  the 
middle  of  my  sentence. 

There  was  a  faint  tapping  at  one  of  the 
windows.  It  grew  louder  and  more  per- 
sistent^ and  seemed  to  say :  "Let  me  in- 
let me  in.  I  will  come  in  1 "  I  should  have 
thought  nothing  of  it  at  any  other  time; 

but  with  that  absurd  story  in  my  mind 

Pshaw  1  my  nerves  were  getting  as  bad  as 
the  other  man's,  who,  after  a  momoif a 
hesitation  and  intense  silence,  during 
which  every  sense  seemed  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  effort  of  listening,  suddenly  rose 
from  his  seat,  and,  crossing  the  floor, 
threw  up  the  lower  sash  of  the  window, 
and  stared  out  into  tiie  darkness.  A  trail 
of  variegated  ivy,  which  was  trained  on 
wire  frames  round  each  window,  had  be- 
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oome  loose,  and  was  driven  bj  the  wind 
against  the  elass.  He  broke  it  of^  and 
retaining  wiin  it  in  his  liand,  flong  it  upon 
the  red-hot  eoab,  where  it  corled  and 
writhed  and  cnM^ed  until  it  was  eon- 
•mned. 

I  be^  to  think  there  was  some 
foundation  after  all  in  those  romonrsi 

''No  donbt  yon  think  me  very  fidgety," 
lie  ezplafaied,  with  a  short,  Iiard  langh,  as 
lie  wiped  his  damp  forehead — ^yet  it  was 
anything  bat  a  warm  evening — *'bat  I 
can't  endue  these  little  interruptions. 
They  afiiBot  me  very  strangely."  And  he 
gave  me  a  quick,  stealthy  glance,  which 
seemed  to  ask,  ''Does  my  explanation 
satisfy  youl" 

I  nodded  my  head.  ''Just  so,"  I  an- 
swered, gravely;  "Vyb  felt  the  same  Uihig 
myself,  though  Vm  not  much  troubled  with 
nerves  as  a  rula" 

There  was  another  pause  after  thift— 
then: 

"I  knew  a  man  once,"  he  began,  staring 
at  the  fire,  **  who  one  n^ht,as  he  sat  alone, 
beard  something  tapping  at  tiie  window — 
just  as  we  did  a  moment  aga  At  first  he 
took  no  notice,  he  Uiought  it  was  only 
the  brandi  of  a  tree  outsiie.  But  at  kwt 
the  sound  was  so  persistent  that  it  began 
to  weary  him,  so  he,  too,  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  out." 

He  made  a  long  pause  here.  There 
fleeted  across  my  mind  a  wild  thought: 
Was  this  really  some  one  else's  story  he 
was  telling^  me,  or  was  it  his  own  f 

"And  did  your  friend  see  anythingt "  I 
asked,  with  an  affectation  of  indifference. 

"He  saw  a  faaoe  pressed  close  against  tiie 
wfaidow-pane.  A  dead,  white  face  which 
he  had  last  seen  in  its  coffin,  only  now  the 
eyes  were  wide  open  and  looking  at  him." 

The  low,  monotonous  tone  in  which  he 
rekted  this  gliastly  incident  so  impressed 
me,  that  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
shuddering, 

"Then  he  recognised  the  facet"  I 
asked,  invduntarily  sinking  my  voice. 

"It  was  his  "--did  he  really  hesitate 
bdore  he  uttered  the  next  word,  or  did  I 
only  imagine  iti — "his  father's,  who  liad 
died  tlie  year  before  under  rather  strange 
circumstances." 

I  should  liave  liked  to  have  asked  what 
those  dreumstances  were.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  drowned  1 

"And  what  did  your  friend  dot"  was 
the  question  I  substituted. 

"Ohi"  with  a  yawn  and  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  as  though  dismissing  the  subject,  | 


"  he  went  mad,  or  shot  himself— I'm  not 
quite  sure  which." 

"  A  guilty  conscience,  I  suppose,"  I 
ventured  to  remark. 

'  "  Something  of  the  sort.  Shall  we  turn 
the  subject  t    It  is  not  a  very  lively  one." 

"By  all  means,"  I  replied,  with  pre- 
tended alacrity.    Then  it  could  not  luve 

been  his  own  story,  after  all ;  and  yet 

I  should  have  preferred  to  continue  the 
conversation  in  the  same  channel;  for  the 
subject^  though  grim  and  improbable, 
fascinated  me. 

It  was  a  wfld  night,  and,  as  I  took 
my  way  home,  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  I  succeeded  in  tumine  the  different 
street  comers,  round  wmch  the  wind 
seemed  to  lie  in  wait  for  me.  Bat  I 
trudged  on,  with  my  head  down,  and  took 
little  heed  of  its  boisterous  attentions,  for 
I  was  too  much  occupied  with  my  own 
reflections  to  be  susceptible  to  outward 
influences. 


CATHERINE  HAIDHENTS 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Arbuthnot,  it  is  not  that 
I  am  unwilling  to  lend  you  any  horse  in 
my  stables.  Need  I  say  so  t  It  is  simplv 
that  I  do  not  consider  Queen  Bess  a  safe 
mount  for  a  lady." 

"That  is  aU  ve^"  weU,  Mr.  Stewart- 
Oarr,"  was  the  laughing  answer.  "  I  don't 
believe  you  though.  The  truth  is  that  you 
think  I  am  not  horsewoman  enough  to  be 
allowed  your  best  mare." 

Mr.  Stewart-Carr's  expected  guests — six 
in  number — had  all  duly  arrived  at  the 
Oastle  on  the  evening  before.  They 
were  at  this  moment  all  assembled  in  the 
breakfast-room,  which  was  a  larger,  more 
imposing  room  than  the  library,  where  Mr. 
Stewart-Oarr  had  taken  his  solitary  break- 
fast the  mormng  before  on  his  first  arrival 
It  was  hung  with  a  rather  dark  old 
tapestoy  at  eiMDh  end ;  but  the  gloom  of  this 
had  been  successfully  counteracted  by  the 
paintings  which  covered  the  oak-widnscoted 
walls  on  each  side.  They  were  excellently 
hung,  and  all  by  the  best  painters  of  the 
day;  Mr.  Stewart-Cftrrwaa  a  connoisseur  in 
{detnres.  The  table  was  covered  with  the 
ordinary  appliances  of   a  •  well-appointed 
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breakfasfrtabla  Thia  table  was  ao  well 
appointed  that  not  even  the  dbarrange- 
ment  consequent  apon  the  end  of  a  meal 
could  entirely  destroy  the  first  e£fect ;  and 
it  was  decidedly  disarranged,  for  the  hour 
was  eleven  and  breakfast  was  just  orer. 

The  girl  who  spoke  was  leaning  up  agidnst 
the  frame  of  the  large  bow- window  which 
overlooked  the  park,  and  made  a  cheerful 
break  in  the  heavy  tapestry  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room. 

She  was  a  very  pretty  girl  of  three- 
and-twenty,  with  fair,  curly  hair  fas- 
tened in  the  most  modem  style  at  the 
back  of  her  small  head,  fresh  colouring, 
bright  brown  eyes,  and  a  rosy,  mobile 
mouth.  She  was  dressed  faultlessly,  if 
complete  compliance  with  fashion  consti- 
tutes faultlessness,  in  a  close-fittbg  tweed 
frock;  and  she  wore  one  or  two  very 
handsome  rings  on  her  well-shaped,  small 
hand.  Miss  Grace  Arbuthnot  was  rich, 
and  she  was  to  be  richer  some  day,  being 
sole  heiress  of  her  mother's  large 
fortune. 

She  smiled  defiantly  at  Mr.  Stewart-Carr 
when  she  had  done  speaking,  and  the  smile 
showed  a  pretty  row  of  white,  even  teeth. 
**You  know  that  is  really  it,"  she  re- 
peated. Before  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr  could 
find  the  words  he  wanted,  she  turned 
round  with  a  quick,  unexpected  gesture. 
She  turned  towards  a  young  man  who 
was  standing  beside  her.  He  was  a  very 
good-looking  young  man,  of  eight  or  nine- 
and-twenty,  tail,  and  very  upright,  with  a 
simple,  honest  face,  rather  clouded  at 
present;  and  he  possessed  that  air  of 
quick  precision  about  him  which  seems 
inseparable  from  military  life  and  training. 
He  held  a  newspaper  in  his  hand;  but 
he  appeared  to  he  taking  a  very  cursory 
interest  in  its  contents,  and  a  dose  ob- 
server might,  indeed,  have  detected  the 
fact  that  the  advertisement  sheet  was 
outside.  He  looked  up  instantly,  with  a 
slight  liftinff  of  the  cloud  on  his  brow,  as 
Miss  Arbuthnot  turned  round. 

"  Captain  Oamforth,"  she  cried,  "  come 
here  and  bear  testimony  to  my  horse- 
womanship." 

Long  before  she  had  finished  her  words, 
he  had  dropped  his  newspaper  and  joined 
Miss  Arbuthnot  and  his  host 

"Is  'horsewomanship'  the  right  word)*' 
she  said  to  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr,  smiUng. 
"I'm  not  sure  if  it  is;  but,  anyway, 
Oaptain  Oamforth  knows  I  can  rida" 

**  AwfuUy  wcdl,"  put  in  the  young  man, 
enthusiastically. 


"I  am  aware  of  Miss  Arbnthnot'a 
powers,"  sud  Mr.  Stewart^arr  to  liiiii« 
with  a  smile  that  took  away  from  the 
sti£fness  of  his  worda  "I  have  every 
confidence  in  them.  I  saw  you  ride  fai 
Paris,  remember,"  he  added  to  Ida 
Arbuthnot 

*<0h,  yes;  so  you  didl  Well,  thai 
was  a  horrid,  hard-mouthed  brute,  sund 
vicious  besides,  as  you  saw.  If  I  eaald 
manage  him  all  right,  indeed  yon  might 
trust  me  with  Queen  BesB." 

'<  It  is  Queen  Bess  I  do  not  trust,"  said 
her  master. 

"I  know  she'll  behave  like  an  angel 
with  me,"  said  Miss  Arbuthnot;  and  aa 
Mr.  Stewart-Oarr  smiled  at  her  energetic 
assertions  she  turned  to  Captain  Oamfoiih. 
"  Oan't  you  say  something  more  to  suppoii 
me  t "  she  said.  "  I'm  dying  to  mount  her." 
Grace  Arbuthnot  was  what  nnkind 
critics  frequently  called  "a  very  honey 
girl"  But  the  unkindness  in  the  comment 
was  quite  undeserved.  Grace  took  an 
intense  interest  in  horses.  She  under- 
stood them  very  well,  and  she  loved  them 
as  enthusiasticfJly  as  a  woman  does  when 
die  cares  about  them  at  aE  If  she  was 
a  little  apt  to  introduce  into  her  con- 
versation scraps  of  "horsey"  talk  and 
racing  information.  It  was  from  no  other 
reason  but  that  her  very  simple  keen 
interest  in  everything  connected  with 
horses  made  her  often  forget  that  it  was  not 
shared  to  the  same  extent  by  every  one ; 
and  also  that  there  was  a  prejudice  againrt 
the  expression  of  it  by  women.  She  was 
not  in  the  least  what  is  known  as  a  "fast" 
ghrl ;  she  was  thoroughly  good-natured  and 
womMily  at  heart. 

Mr.  Stewart-Oarr  was  the  possessor  of 
a  very  fine  stud,  and  after  dinner  on  the 
eveidng  before  she  had  insisted  <m  in- 
spectii^  them  all  under  his  auspices,  and 
had  set  her  heart  on  riding  the  animal  in 
question,  a  beautiful,  fiery  bay  mare. 

"  You  will  lend  her  to  me  t "  she  added 
to  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr,  dropping  her  defiant 
manner,  and  relapsing  into  a  pretty  plead- 
ing one,  that  made  her  very  attractive. 

"  Please " 

"No,"  he  sdd,  firmly.  "I  am  grieved 
beyond  words  to  seem  so  rude  to  a  lady, 
but  I  do  really  consider  her  a  dangerous 
animal  I  could  not  think  of  your  mount- 
ing her." 

"  And  I  could  not  think  of  doing  without 
her,"  she  said,  resuming  her  former  manner, 
wiUi  a  saucy  smile  at  him.  '*It  is 
awkward,  isn't  it  f" 
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''Surely,  Mibb  Arbatimot,  it  would  be 
madneu  to  nm  riski."  Captain  Garnforth 
had  been  listening  to  the  conversation 
for  the  last  few  moments  in  silenoe,  his 
ingennoos  ooontenanoe  undergoing  several 
changes  meanwhila  The  last  expressed 
consternation,  and  he  endeavoured  forth- 
with to  clothe  this  sensation  in  the  afore- 
said tentative  words. 

<<  Risks  r  she  said,  lighUj.  '<  What  I'm 
trying  so  hard  to  prove  is  that  there  are 
no  rkks.  I "  Bat  she  was  inter- 
rupted. 

The  other  four  guests  liad  divided,  on 
rising  from  the  table,  into  couples.  One 
consisted  of  two  elderly  ladies,  who  liad 
instantly  engaged  in  a  flowing  conversa- 
tion ;  the  other  of  a  lady  who  would  have 
described  herself  as  young,  and  a  middle- 
aged  man,  with  a  good  sensible  face. 

One  of  the  eldeny  ladies  suddenly  broke 
off  in  the  conversation.  ''Pray  forgive 
me,  dear  Mrs.  Eenyon,"  she  said,  "I 
must  speak  to  mv  daughter  for  a  moment," 
And  it  was  her  descent  on  the  little  group 
in  the  window  that  cut  short  Miss 
Arbuthnot's  words. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Stewart-Carr,"  she  began 
emphatically  and  breathlessly — ^she  was 
rather  stout  and  the  slightest  exertion  made 
her  tones  spasmodic—"  I  surely  heard  you 
say  something  of  a  dangerous  horse.  Let 
me  beg  you  not  to  listen  to  Grace  if  she 
wishes  to  ride  it.  She  b  so  terribly  rash  1 " 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  cast  a  regretful  look  at 
her  daughter  as  she  spoke. 

But  the  girl  disregarded  her  mother's 
look ;  for  all  die  did  was  to  turn  a  sunny, 
smiling  face  upon  her.  "  Yon  don'(  ride, 
dear  mother  1 '  she  said,  laughing.  *'  You 
are  no  judge  in  this  case  of  the  perils  of 
the  way!" 

"I  trust  you,  Mr.  Stewart-Carr,"  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot  continued,  looking  at  him. 

"  Indeed,  Mrs. .  Arbuthnot,  you  may," 
Mr.  Stewart-Carr  said  emphatically,  and,  as 
he  spoke,  his  eyes  rested  on  the  pretty, 
pouting  face  with  a  lingering  glance. 

<<I  don't  mind  any  of  you  1"  Grace 
Arbuthnot  cried,  defiantly.  "Mr.  Stewart- 
Oarr,  you  are  very  unkind.  I  must  ride 
her,  and" — ^with  a  saucy  look  at  him — 
''Ishsll." 

Captidn  Camf orth  gave  a  dnmayed  look 
at  her,  and  seemed  to  endeavour  to  frame 
a  new  remonstrance.  But  whatever  it 
might  have  been,  it  was  unsaid.  Mrs. 
ArbiUhnot  began  a  long  series  of  remarks 
on  rashness,  recklessness,  and  thoughtless- 
ness, which  in  themselves   would   have 


crushed  any  well-meant  efforts  on  Captain 
Camforth's  part  even  if  they  had  not  been    ^ 
delivered,  as  they  were,  with  a  somewhat 
pointed  disregard  of  his  presence  in  the 
group. 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  meant  the  disregard  to 
be  pointed.  If  she  had  not  been  a  very 
well-bred  woman,  she  would  cheerfully 
have  turned  her  back  on  Captain  Cam- 
forth.  He  was  one  of  the  trials  of  her 
existence  at  present 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  was  a  good-natured, 
good-hearted  woman  of  about  fifty.  With- 
out possessing  any  obtrusive  match-making 
characteristics,  she  was  reasonably  anxious, 
as  is  every  mother,  probably,  to  eee  her 
daughter  well  and  comfortably  married. 
With  this  end  in  view,  she  entertained 
largely  in  town,  and  did  her  duty  abun- 
dantly as  a  chsperone  in  the  season,  made 
up  large  house  parties  in  their  house  in 
Scotland  in  the  autumn,  and,  whenever  it 
was  possible,  pursued  with  Grace  a  round 
of  country-house  visits.  She  wished  Grace 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  "  making  an 
impartial  choice,"  she  said ;  and  as  far  as 
impartiality  went,  Grace  had  more  than 
met  her  mother's  views.  She  had  dis- 
tinguished no  one  whatever  by  her  appro- 
bation, saybg,  as  a  general  description  of 
her  sentiments  on  the  subject^  Uiat  she 
preferred  horses  to  men,  as  being  more 
interesting.  This  was  all  very  well  at  first. 
But  this  year  was  Grace's  third  season,  and 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  began  to  get  anxbus.  It 
would  be  terrible  to  have  Grace  spoken  of 
as  being  "pass^e,"  or  to  have  the  interest 
in  her  which  had  been  created  by  her  mix- 
ture of  frank  unconventioniJity  and  sweet 
temper  fltig  and  disappear,  as  it  too  often 
did  in  the  case  of  girls  who  had  been  too 
long  in  the  social  arena.  So  she  deter- 
mined that  Grace  must  be  manried  without 
delay — if  possible,  this  year. 

During  the  course  of  what  Mrs.  Arbuth- 
not, with  a  great  inappropriateness  bom  a 
personal  point  of  view,  described  as  a 
"  little  run  "  on  the  Continent  at  Easter, 
they  had  met  Mr.  Stewart-Carr.  He  had 
struck  her  at  once  as  in  every  way  very 
eligible,  and  she  had  taken  a  great  liking 
to  him  personally.  He  had  also  been  de- 
cidedly impressed  b/  Grace,  and  it  was 
with  some  effusion  that  Mrs.  Arbuthnot 
had  accepted  his  invitation  to  spend  a 
fortnight  at  Moreford  in  July. 

Since  then  Grace  had,  in  some  theatricals 
in  town,  made  Captain  Camforth's  ac- 
quaintance. They  had  the  love  of  horses 
in  common,  and  he  appeared  to  interest  | 
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Qfftce  more  than  any  man  had  done  jet^ 
and  Uiey  had  improved  the  acqnaintanoe, 
to  lbs.  Arbathnot-B  inexpressible  annoy- 
ance, rapidly. 

Ejiowing  Grace's  independent  nature, 
she  wisely  forbore  to  remonstrate  with 
her  daughter;  but  she  promoted  strenn- 
oosly  everytUng  that  could  recall  Mr. 
Stewart-Oarr  to  her  mind,  and  threw 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her 
meeting  Captain  Oamforth. 

Her  intense  vexation,  therefore,  when 
she  discovered  that  Captain  Caimforth 
ahK>  Imew  Mr.  Stewar^arr,  and  was 
also  to  be  a  guest  at  Morefbrd,  may  be 
ims|;ined. 

However,  nothing  could  be  done  to  pre- 
vent it;  and  she  thought  it  would  be 
short-siffhted  to  back  out  of  the  invitation 
when  she  was  so  very  anxious  to  instal 
Grace  some  day  as  mistress  of  Moreford 
OasUe.  And  also,  she  said  to  herself,  that» 
after  all,  it  was  strange  if  she  could  not 
manage  Grace.  So  she  arrived  at  More- 
ford  with  a  firm  determination  to  isnore 
Captain  Cunforth,  and  unobtrusively  to 
throw  Grace  and  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr  as 
much  together  as  she  could. 

She  would  on  no  account  have  inter- 
fered with  a  plan  such  as  this,  for  riding, 
which  would  certainly  throw  them  to- 
gether, but  that  her  motherlv  anxiety 
was  really  stronger  than  her  diplomacy. 
She  was  very  truly  fond  of  her  only 
child,  and  it  was  with  real  relief  that 
she  heard  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  say,  in 
answer  to  Grace's  last  defiant  assertion 
about  ridlnff  Queen  Bess : 

"  Never,  Miss  Arbuthnot,  if  I  can  pre- 
vent it  I "     - 

He  had  far  too  pleasant  an  expression 
on  hb  face  for  her  to  be  in  the  least  hurt 
by  the  firm  tone ;  and  she  smiled  at  him 
as  he  continued : 

"Shall  we  leave  argument  for  the 
presentt  I  have  a  plan  of  my  own  I 
want  to  propose.  Dare!''  he  caUed  to 
the  middle-a^  man,  '^will  you  ask  Mrs. 
Eenyon  and  Miss  Neville  to  come  heref 
And  come  here  yourself,  will  yout  I 
thought,"  he  went  on  after  a  slight  pause, 
during  which  the  other  three  guests  had 
joined  them, "  if  you  thought  it  a  good  idea, 
that  we  might  drive  this  afternoon  to 
Beaumont  Priory.  There  are  some  won- 
derful old  ruins  there,  I  am  told.  I  don't 
know  tiiem  myself;  but  I  believe  they're 
well  worth  seeing.  And  I  would  tell 
them  to  put  a  hamper  in  the  carrii^, 
and  we  might  have  afternoon  tea  tliere.'' 


"It's  an  awfully  good  ideal"  cried  Onee 
Arbuthnot,  enthusiastically,  before  any  one 
else  could  speak. 

She  was  echoed  by  Miss  Neville,  who 
expressed  herself,  behie  a  person  of  ad- 
jectival and  adverbisi  conversatioD,  to 
the  effect  that  it  would  be  "charoKingly 
delightfid."  Every  one  else  havmg  y. 
sented,  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  arranged  to  stet 
at  two  o'clock,  and  was  moving  towwli 
the  bell  to  ring  and  order  the  eaniagi^ 
when  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  footman 
entered.  He  came  up  to  his  master,  and  said: 

'*Miss  Maidment  wishes  to  see  you,  n. 
She  told  me  that  she  came  by  appoint- 
ment^ sir." 

Mr.  Stewart-Oarr  pulled  out  his  wMl 

"  Twelve,**  he  said,  regretfnUy.  •«  So  H 
UL  I  am  so  sorry,"  he  said  to  the  littla 
group,  ''but  I  have  a  business  engage- 
ment with  my  aeent  this  mombig." 

"Do  you  go  m  for  the  employment  of 
women,  Stewart-Carr  f "  asked  the  middle- 
aged  man,  yith  a  smfle. 

'<  Women  1  No  I  What  do  you  mean, 
Dare!" 

''The  man  announced  Miss  Maidment^* 
was  the  reply. 

"  Miss  Maidment !  Fenton's  an  ass !  Ho 
meant  Mr.  Maidment,  of  course.  DarOb" 
he  went  on,  "  take  care  of  the  ladles  for 
an  hour  for  me.  See  that  no  one  is  doll, 
will  you,  including  yourself  f"  he  ended, 
with  a  little  laugh,  as  he  opened  the 
breakfast-room  door.  He  closed  it  sgaia 
behind  him  and  crossed  tiie  haU,  and  wont 
along  a  passage  towards  the  Ubraiy  in 
some  wonder.  "Miss  Maidment  1"  he 
said  to  himself  with  a  smile.  "  What  an 
idiot  Fenton  must  be  I  I  knew  he  hadn't 
many  brains." 

He  openied  the  heavy  library  door, 
thinking  confusedly  at  one  and  the  same 
thne  of  his  servant's  stupidity  and  of  the 
books  he  was  to  investigate. 

"  Qood  morning,  Maidment,"  he  begin, 
cheerily;  then  raised  his  eyes  and  stoned 
abruptly. 

Sitting  in  a  heavy  oak  diair  by  the 
window,  with  two  large  books  in  her  anna, 
was  Catherine  Maidment  She  rose  as  he 
came  up  to  her. 

"I  un  sorry  my  brother  is  not  able  to 
keep  his  appointment,"  die  began,  befcie 
Mr.  Stewart-Carr  could  speak.  «He  iK- 
Ol  this  morning,  and  I  have  come  to  take 
his  place,  if  you  wHl  dlow  me  to  do  sa" 

Catherine  Maidment  was  very  ptl«^ 
Her  eyes  were  heavy,  and  her  1^  move 
set  thim  usual 
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Mr.  SfeewarVOarr  looked  at  her  without 
•nswerin^  lor  a  minata  He  was  so  taken 
br  surprise  that  he  could  not  collect  his 
ideas,  or  grasp  sufficiently  what  she  had  said 
to  answer  it  coherently.  He  said  in  the 
meantime^  conrteonsly : 

'<  Please  do  not  stand.  Miss  Maidmeni" 
Then«  sdzing  the  one  idea  that  was 
desrest,  he  continaed :  "  I  am  sorry  Mr. 
Msidment  is  ill — very  sorry.  Possibly 
onr  long,  hot  walk  yesterday  tired  him." 

«I  do  n6t  think  so,  bat  I  am  not  sore," 
Catherine  answered.  '*He  is  subject  to 
very  bad  headaches,  and  he  is  suffering 
from  one  this  morning.'' 

"  Ah !  then  of  course  it  is  the  sun,  I 
am  really  very  sorry." 

«  Will  you  let  me  go  through  the  books 
with  yon  t "  pursued  Catherine.  **  I  think 
I  know  all  that  he  would  wish  to  say; 
and  he  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it 
done." 

"Go  through  the  books  with  mel" 
echoed  Mr.  Stewart-Carr,  forgetting  his 
courtesy  for  a  minute  in  his  surprue  at 
the  idea. 

"If  you  please,"  continued  Catherine, 
moving  as  die  spoke  towards  the  table,  as 
if  to  liqr  tiie  heavy  books  upon  it. 

"Allow  me,"  said  Mr.  Stewart-Carr, 
taking  tiiem  from  her.  "I  beg  your 
pardcm  for  not  taking  them  sooner." 

«I  hope  I  am  not  late/'  said  Catherine, 
looking  at  him  as  he  hesitated  and  did  not 
open  them. 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  replied.  "  The  ap- 
pointment I  made] with  your  brother  was 
for  twelve  o'dock,'and  it  is  only  just  that 
now.  But  do  you  redly  wish  to  go  through 
them  t "  he  sdd,  looking  at  her.  "Because, 
though  of  course  I  should  be  glad  to  get 
throng  them,  and  I  hardly  kiK>w  when  I 
may  have  another  hour,  they  could  wdt ; 
for  I  do  not  really  like  to  trouble  you, 
Miss  Mddment" 

"It  is  no  trouble,"  she  saidy  simply. 
"May  we  begin t" 

He  looked  at  her  once  more,  and  coming 
to  the  condudon  that  she  was  quite  in 
earnest,  drew  two  diafrs  to  the  library 
taUa 

"I  am  at  your  service,"  he sdd. 

Catherine  sat  down,  drew  the  books 
nearer  to  her,  and  opened  the  largest 

"This,"  she  sdd,  "is  the  summaiy  of 
accounts  for  tiie  three  years  since  your  last 
visit  here.  Tlie  otiier  is  the  record  of  the 
work  done  on  the  estate,  and  the  exact  ex- 
penditure it  has  cost  My  brother  said  he 
had  told  you  of  Ills  plan  for  keepbig  these, 


and  you  approved  of  it.  Siiall  we  take 
the  accounts  first  t" 

"If  you  please,"  he  sdd.  Mr.  Stewart- 
Carr  exprcMed  no  more  surprise;  he  felt 
no  more  astonishment  The  curious 
podtion  in  which  he  found  himself  seemed 
to  have  become  suddenly  perfecdy  natural; 
he  seemed  to  catch  bam  the  woman  beside 
him  her  quiet,  matter-of-fact  way  of  re- 
gardii^it 

She  began  at  the  first  page,  and  showed 
him,  month  by  month  and  year  by  year, 
every  item  entered  deady  and  methodi- 
cally, every  balance  correct;  and  every 
moment  he  spent  in  the  inspection  made 
him  fed  more  accustomed  to  the  dtuatioo, 
and  more  completdy  at  ease  in  it  When 
he  realised  the  fact  tiiat  many  of  tiiie  entries 
were  made  in  a  neat,  small  handwriting, 
which  he  knew  was  not  Frank  Mddment's, 
he  seemed  to  know  instantiy  whose  it  was. 
And  when  she  said,  qdckly,  as  she  first 
turned  a  page  on  which  it  was,  "I  have, 
vou  will  see,  copied  in  some  entries  for  my 
brother,"  hm  words  came  to  him  only  as 
an  expected  confirmation. 

After  half  an  hour's  minute  examination 
of  the  book  he  signed  his  name  after  the 
last  entry,  as  acquiescing  and  q>proving 
of  the  whde,  and  Catherine  opened  the 
other  book. 

"These  are  the  improvements  my 
brother  has  attempted  on  the  estate," 
she  sdd.  "I  believe  he  has  written  to 
you,  though,  and  obtained  your  separate 
sanction  to  each  of  them." 

"  He  has,  certainly,"  replied  Mit  Stewart- 
Carr.  And,  as  he  spoke,  a  recollection 
came  over  him  of  various  letters  he  had 
during  the  past  three  years  recdved  in 
Paris,  Vienna,  Florence,  and  many  other 
places;  letters  which  he  had  read  and 
answered,  though  generally  assentingly, 
rather  cursorily.  The  curious  contrast 
betwiaen  the  surroundings  in  wldch 
he  had  written  those  answers,  and  the 
surroundings  in  whidi  he  was  now  to 
criticise  thefr  results,  struck  him  suddenly. 
He  could  not  hdp  glancing  once  more 
at  the  woman  bedde  him.  She  was 
apparentiy  not  in  the  least  aware  of 
his  look;  her  head  was  bent  over  the 
book,  and  her  grey  eyes  were  intent  upon 
it 

"The  first  is  the  road  you  had  made 
from  the  Far  Lane  to  the  village,"  she 
sdd.  She  raised  her  head  as  he  turned 
his  to  look  at  the  entry.  "  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  a  blesdng  it  has  been  to  the 
people  out  there.    The  children  from  the 
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Lane  never  came  to  school  in  winter  and 
alffays  gave  the  impassable  fields  as  an 
excuse,  and  the  women,  too,  conld  very 
rarely  reach  Moreford.  Bat  the^ew  road 
has  changed  all  that" 

*'It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
expensive  improvement,"  he  said,  looking 
at  the  balanced  account  of  the  expenditora 

"No,"  she  said,  eagerly.  "I— my 
brother  thought  it  would  be  well  to  get 
it  done  while  they  were  making  tiie  new 
bit  of  high-road  at  Molton  Cross,  and  so 
procure  the  materials  more  eadly  and 
cheaply." 

"It  was  very  thoughtful  of  Mr.  Maid- 
meni" 

Catherine  turned  over  the  page  that 
contained  the  account  of  the  road-making 
in  question,  and  proceeded  to  enter  upon 
the  records  of  several  smaller  works,  tiie 
drainage  of  fields,  the  erection  of  new 
farm  buildings,  and  so  forth,  all  equally 
carefully  detailed. 

"  This,"  she  said,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  so  later,  "this  is  the  account  of  the 
cottages  you  had  boQt  instead  of  those 
wretched  thatched  ones  on  the  edge  of  the 
common.  The  people — well,  you  cannot 
realise  what  it  nas  done  for  them/'  she 
said,  excitedly.     "  I  have  always  been  glad 

that  I— my  brother "    She  broke  oflf 

suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time  during  the 
interview  showed  a  littie  confusion;  but 
recovering  herself  instantly,  "It  is  the 
most  excellent  work  that  could  have  been 
done,"  she  ended,  quieUy. 

"You  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
estate.  Miss  Maidment,"  he  said,  looUng 
at  her  with  some  curiosity. 

"  I  am  interested,"  she  answered,  quietiy. 
"My  brother  has,  of  course,  mentioned 
these  plans  to  me,  and  I  have  watched  the 
carryiog  out  of  tiiem  with  great  interest. 
I  like  the  people,  and  care  for  their  welfare.' 

"  You  are  not  a  Socialist,  I  trust,"  he 
said,  laughing.  "  You  are  introducing  no 
democratic  principles  in  this  unsopMsti- 
cated  spot" 

"Indeed,  I  am  not,"  she  said,  with  a 
certain  subdued  dignity,  wUch  somehow 
prevented  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  firom  con- 
tinuing, as  he  had  intended,  in  the  same 
light  manner. 

"  I  need  not  ask  you  that,  when  I  see 
the  care  that  Mr.  Maidment  takes  of  my 
interests,"  he  said,  very  courteously. 

"I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  said  she, 
simply;  and  they  pursued  the  inspection 


of  the  book,  which  was  nearly  endsd,  in 
silence,  only  broken  by  shorty  nscemrj 
comments  from  Mr.  Stewart-Cur,  and  the 
briefest  of  explanations  from  Catherine. 

She  rose  when  it  was  over,  sod  pre- 
pared to  take  the  books. 

"  You  will  wish  to  keep  them  jomxH 
though  t "  she  said,  suddenly. 

"  No ;  I  should  wish  Mr.  Msidmsat  to 
keep  them.  Whether  I  am  at  home  or 
not  at  home,  they  could  be  in  no  better 
keeping,  I  am  assured  Please  tell  him  la 
And  also  tell  him  I  greatiy  regret  to  heir 
of  his  indisposition.  But  I  will  send  then 
to  the  White  House ;  I  could  not  tiiink  of 
your  taking  them" 

"It  would  be  no  trouble,"  she  aid, 
simply. 

"I  cannot  allow  it,"  he  said,  dediiTely. 
"  And  now,  Miss  Maidment,  let  me  thisk 
you  greatiy  for  taking  all  this  troable  npoi 
yourself.  Accept  my  congratulations,  too, 
on  your  brothers  most  excellent  finssdil 
management.  I  shall  hope  to  convey  then 
to  him  in  person  very  soon." 

Catherine's  pale  face  flashed  all  at  onee 
a  sudden  deep  red.  But  Ifr.  StewsrtCan 
did  not  see  it ;  he  was  opening  the  door, 
towards  which  Catherine  had  moved,  and 
when  he  looked  round  it  had  faded  sgiin. 

*'  Good  mormng,"  she  said. 

"I  will  let  you  out,"  he  answered;  and 
he  led  the  way  along  the  passage,  and  oat 
into  the  halL  As  they  crossed  the  haO  to 
the  front  door,  Grace  Arbnthnot  wai  cornhg 
rapidly  down  the  large  staircase.  Sha 
stoppM  short  until  Catherine  had  mm 
across  the  hall  and  out  of  the  door.  Tlien 
as  she  bowed  to  Mr.  Stewart-Ciir,  lod 
turned  away  down  the  drive,  Miss  ArtmA- 
not  ran  down  the  remaining  steps, 

"  Who  is  your  nice-looking  caller  t "  abe 
said,  abruptiy,  to  Mr.  Stewart-Carr.  "She 
isn't  half  bad-looking,  and  her  frock  m\ 
half  bad,  eitiier." 

"  M/  agent's  sister,  who  brought  me  a 
message  from  him,"  he  said,  a  littie  shoftly. 
Then,  as  if  conscious  that  he  had  beeo 
abrupt,  he  added,  in  his  ordinary,  pleamot 
tone :  "  Won't  you  come  for  a  stioli  in  p 
the  grounds  t  Taere's  a  quarter  of  an  hov 
before  lunch,  and  I  see  you  hsve  your 
hat  oa" 

Grace  Arbnthnot  accepted  the  inrititioe, 
and  to  the  infinite  delight  of  Mrs.  Arbotb^ 
not,  who  happened  to  see  them  from  the 
drawing-room  window,  the  two  walked  od 
to  the  sunny  lawn  together. 
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CHAPTER  rV.      A  VILLA  AT  LONGHAM. 

It  does  not  take  an  hoar  by  rail  from 
London  to  reach  Longham,  where  the 
pretty  country  and  the  little  vUla  resi- 
dences make  one  almost  forget  how  short 
a  space  of  time  separates  one  from  tiie 
great,  bustling  metropolis. 

The  Tillas  and  residences  had  been  built 
by  slow  degrees,  so  there  was  a  pleasing 
variety  about  them,  as  well  as  a  pleasing 
irregularity  as  to  their  sJzd  and  shape. 

The  land  had  been  sold  in  lots;  and 
many  of  these  lots  had  been  bought  by 
retired  Londoners,  who,  having  made 
their  fortune  in  trades  more  or  less 
genteel,  had  then  settled  down  to  enjoy 
ihe  fruit  of  hard  toil  in  what  they  called 
a  rural  district  Besides  these  grand, 
"desirable  residences,"  there  was  a  good 
sprinkling  of  smaller  villas,  most  of  &em 
semi-detached,  and  owning  minute  patches 
of  ground  called  by  the  agents  'elegant 
gardens."  These  were  sometimes  divided 
from  each  other  by  substantial  walls,  which 
shut  out  both  air  and  sunshine,  but  made 
the  villas  strictly  private.  Others  had  but 
a  l%ht  fence  acting  as  a  wall  of  separa- 
tion. In  the  last  cases  the  semi-detached 
families  made  it  a  point  of  honour  never  to 
have  parties  on  the  same  day — this  private 
information  generally  coming  through  the 
servants.  They  would  not  even  take  the 
air  at  the  same  time,  and  they  tried  to 
carry  oat  the  principle  of  the  old-fashioned 


toy  weather-glass,  where    the    lady  had 
gentleman  never  appear  in  company. 

Longham  had,  like  all  other  country 
places  where  a  population  strictly  genteel 
has  grown  up  by  degprees,  a  very  decided 
code  about  its  social  circles.  On  the  whole 
the  rich  usually  fared  the  worst,  for  they 
had  made  their  money  in  a  more  profitable, 
though  less  genteel  manner  than  the  poorer 
and  sometimes  more  genteel  settlers.  To 
have  made  your  money  by  meat,  was  to  be 
in  a  very  low  position  at  Longham ;  even 
though  the  butcher's  mansion,  which  rose 
large  and  stately  in  its  own  grounds,  was 
infinitely  superior  to  most  of  the  LoDgham 
residences.  Gin,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  very  aristocratic  commodity,  though 
happily,  as  a  commodity,  it  was  less 
generally  used  than  meat.  The  gin  dis- 
tiller's residence  was  less  gorgeous  than 
that  of  the  retired  butcher,  but  more 
appreciated  by  the  neighbours;  it  was  a 
first-class  house,  and  was  visited  by  the 
very  best  inhabitants  at  Longham. 

Again,  all  kinds  of  offi:e  work  gave 
a  cerUdn  standing  to  those  who  were  thus 
employed;  for  L3ngham  did  not  enquire 
what  special  paper  work  was  done,  and 
would  have  been  surprised,  and  even 
shocked,  to  hear  that  some  of  those  who 
were  among  the  most  esteemed,  and  in  the 
first  list  of  "our  visiting  friends,"  were  by 
no  means  to  be  highly  respected  in  London. 
These  office  gentlemen  had  all  of  them 
first dass  season  tickets;  all  wore  irre- 
proachable coats;  and  could  all  speak 
English  without  shocking  over-sensitive 
ears. 

Bat  the  special  interest  of  Longham  was 
centred  in  its  femalo  population,  that  is  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  all  these  various 
gentlemen ;  they  could  not  go  off  to  London 
every  morning,  but  they  found  plenty  of 
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work,  daring  the  afternoon,  in  deciding 
the  diffioolt  question  of  their  yarions 
poBitioni.  To  solve  these  questions  there 
was  a  special  tribunal  at  Longham,  con- 
sisting of  five  or  six  ladies — real  ladies, 
with  real  pedigrees,  and  quite,  quite  real 
ancestry.  If  this  court,  after  mature 
consideration,  thought  it  advisable  to 
include  a  new-comer  into  their  set,  then 
the  way  was  easy,  plain,  and  pleasant  for 
her;  but  if  not,  then  Mrs.  Dash  had  to 
go  through  a  series  of  troubles ;  she  had  to 
bear  many  petty  insults,  and  she  and  every 
one  knew  that  it  would  take  her  years 
to  work  her  way  into  the  charmed  circle 
of  good  society.  That  is  to  say,  of 
course,  if  her  courage  and  perseverance 
did  not  fail  her  in  the  meantime,  or  if  her 
inclination  and  ambition  did  not  die  a 
natural  death  when  confronted  with  in- 
numerable difficulties.  In  one  or  two  cases 
the  judgement  of  the  tribunal — ^not  at  all 
a  secret  one,  by  the  way,  as  every  one 
knew  perfectly  the  names  of  those  real 
ladies — ^had  been  reversed,  not  because  ttie 
culprit  had  worked  harder  than  others  in 
the  same  situation,  or  had  borne  more 
snubs;  but  because,  either  some  strong 
personal  merit  had  bisen  discovered  in  her, 
or  some  aristocratic  connexion,  before 
totally  unsuspected,  had  come  suddenly  to 
light.  In  tlus  case  the  sad  past  and  the 
sQent  rebukes  were  amply  compensated  far. 
Mrs.  Dash  at  once  found  herself  in  the 
midst  of  a  nest  of  warm  friends,  who  never 
mentioned  the  time  when  she  had  lived 
under  a  doud;  but  received  her  in  a 
courteous,  ladylOce  manner,  which  had  all 
the  appearance  of  belonging  to  devout 
Christians. 

We  have  come  to  recognise  that  there 
must  be  sets  and  differences  of  rank;  that 
there  must  be  social  jealousies  and  social 
triumphs  in  this  evil  world  of  ours.  Lon^- 
ham  was  not  worse  than  other  places  in 
declaring  plainly  that  all  men  are  not 
and  cannot  be  brothers,  and  that  all 
women  are  not  sisters.  The  '*  We  don't 
virit  them''  implied  to  Longham  people 
no  lack  of  Christianity;  nor  did  they 
pretend  to  unravel  the  mystery  of 
social  position.  If  one  less  partieular 
matron  ever  humbly  suggested  to  her 
daughters,  **  I  don't  see,  my  dears,  why  we 
should  be  so  very  select,"  abe  was  sQenoed 
by  the  sensible  answer : 

**  One  must  be  particular  in  places  like 
Longham.  One  must  know  something  of  the 
pe<^e  one  associates  with;  they  might  turn 
out  to  be  very  undesirable  acquaintances." 


Without  venturing  to  solve  the  loebl 
problem,  we  will  turn  into  a  semi-detaehad 
villa,  where  lived  one  of  the  tribunal,  aoj 
therefore  a  real  lady.  She  was  a  widow, 
who  had  years  ago  come  to  Loo^um, 
keeping  up  her  position  on  very  mull 
means,  and  bringing  up  her  famfly  h  tte 
way  die  tiiought  they  should  be  broogb 
up.  Her  husband  had  been  in  the  amy, 
but  had  died  just  after  the  birth  of  hir 
fourth  child,  leaving  her  to  cope  withdu 
world,  and  to  educate  her  family  on  thik 
sum  which  richer  people  call  "next  to 
nothing." 

Ellen  Gordon  was  not  at  all  daunted  bj 
difficulties.  She  had  plenty  of  apirit,  lad 
excellent  health.  Though  she  had  ben  a 
poor  clergyman's  daughter,  she  had  com 
from  a  good  famQy,  and  her  hnshnd, 
Captain  Gordon,  was  also  of  a  good  itod. 
Being  a  younger  son,  the  Captam  vm 
wiUiout  much  private  fortune.  WhyEDn 
Douglas  had  married  a  poor  man  bid 
always  been  the  wonder  of  her  Meedi; 
they  would  have  imagined,  said  they,  Oi^ 
being  pretty  and  attractive,  she  wooid 
have  nuMie  a  good  match.  She  was  m- 
tainly  ambitious,  but  nevertheless  she  bd 
married  the  poor  Oaptdn;  had  proved 
herself  a  good  wife,  and  did  not  Imam 
herself  unduly  when  he  left  her  for  a  bete 
world  with  little  money  to  make  her  mk 
meet  in  this. 

Her  character,  however,  was  not  attend 
by  the  fact  of  widowhood.  She  was  itOl 
amUtious;  still  proud;  still  conrageoa 
and  managing.  Every  one  said  she  wm 
an  excellent  mother,  and  her  own  relaliosi 
helped  her  as  much  as  they  could.  Bar 
boy,  the  apple  of  her  eye,  was  pat  to 
a  good  preparatory  school,  and,  beiog 
clever,  he  managed  to  get  on  Uie  fbundatfoa 
of  one  of  ttiepsiblio  schools.  Ifhehadaot 
done  so,  Mrs.  Gordon  would  have  UredoB 
bread  and  water  rather  than  not  briog 
up  her  son  as  a  gentleman,  with  aD  the 
advantages  which  other  gentiemen'e  iobi 
rectived.  As  to  her  three  daughten,  Ae 
knew  well  how  to  give  them  the  neeemy 
advantages  at  the  least  possible  cost  iH 
three  were  good-looking ;  the  two  jaanfA 
were  even  more  than  pretty,  whibt  tb 
ddest,  though  not  equal  to  her  sisten^  bad 
a  beautiful  figure,  and  was  vexy  graeoU. 

From  childhood  their  mother  had  ta^{^ 
them  that  self-hdp  must  be  thdr  wfM 
If  they  wished  to  look  well-dressed,  thf 
must  learn  to  make  their  own  clotlies,for  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  pi^  dreii- 
makers'  Ulls  for  the  three  Ifiss  Ooidooi. 
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If  they  wished  to  be  thought  agreeable, 
they  miut  get  Qver  all  awkward  shynesB, 
and  they  moat  not  indulge  in  repartee,  or 
in  nn-ladylike  tastes,  each  as  a  liking  for 
women's  rights,  lady  doctors,  house- 
decorators,  or  conveyancers. 

On  the  other  hand  music,  singing,  and 
dancing  were  all  elegant  accomplishments, 
when  performed  in  i  laQylike  manner. 
There  most  be  no  professional  tendency 
in  the  sin^g — though  there  was  no 
harm  in  playing  the  pianoforte  as  well  as 
was  possible ;  above  sll,  there  must  be  no 
vulgar  flirting. 

The  three  llBss  Cordons  had  well  repaid 
their  mother's  care  and  thought  for  them. 
The  eldest^  naturally,  was  more  her 
mother's  confidant  than  her  younger  sisters ; 
but  otherwise  they  all  lived  happily  to- 
gether, and  all,  at  present,  agreed  in  their 
ideas  of  life  and  people.  Nor  was  real 
affection  wmntbg.  "Dear  mother"  was 
the  oracle  of  all  her  daughters;  none  of 
them  grudged  any  labour  for  her.  The 
eldest,  Frances,  made  all  her  mother's 
elegant  caps,  which  visitors  fancied  were 
bought  in  Begent  Street;  Minnie,  the 
second,  saw  that  "dear  mother's  dresses" 
looked  better  than  any  one  else's ;  whilst 
Bee,  the  youngest,  prided  herself  upon 
the  fact  l^t  even  Mr&  Leigh,  the  gm 
distiller's  wife,  did  not  sit  in  a  prettier 
or  better  arranged  drawing-room  than  their 
own  mother. 

"I  have  brought  up  my  girls,"  Mrs. 
Gordon  said,  sometimes,  to  her  most  inti- 
mate friends,  <*to  have  no  expectations 
from  any  <me.  They  could  all  three  be 
equally  happy  with  a  poor  man  as  with  a 
lidi  one;  and  if  I  must  some  day  part 
with  them"  —  she  sincerely  hoped  they 
would  all  marry,  and  that  as  soon  as  pos- 
Bible— "  I  shall  feel  happy  about  them." 

The  intimate  friends  said  in  a  chorus 
that  never  before  had  daughters  been 
blessed  with  such  an  excellent  mother. 

But  though  to  outsiders  the  Gordon 
family  was  admired— pot  to  sajy  envied — 
by  many,  yet  it  must  be  owned  that  poverty 
had  often  made  itself  felt  fai  a  very  dis- 
agreeable manner  to  the  four  ladies.  It  was 
very  sad  not  to  be  able  to  afford  more  than 
two  ser?ants,  and  these  not  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  their  order;  it  was  idso  very 
humiliating  to  have  so  many  fewer  dresses 
than  the  Wa  Leighs ;  and  the  struggle  to 
keep  up  appearances  entailed  a  vast  amount 
of  manual  labour.  Their  stock  of  jewellery 
was  small,  and  was  shared  amongst  them  tiU 
they  sometimes  feared  it  would  be  recog- 


nised ;  and  then,  in  spite  of  good  manage- 
ment, it  was  impossible  to  avoid  having 
flys  for  their  parties,  and  this  expense 
was  often  a  great  conrideration.  The  chief 
worry  of  their  little  troubles  fell  on  Mrs. 
Gordon  and  her  eldest  daughter ;  Minnie 
and  Beatrice  were  spared  many  of  the 
details  and  contrivances,  whilst  the  son  and 
brother  was  never  allowed  to  hear  at  all 
about  money  matters. 

Not  one  of  the  four  knew  that  the  main- 
spring of  Mrs.  Gordon's  courage  was  the 
possession  of  a  secret  on  which  she  con- 
stantly meditated  in  the  privacy  of  her 
own  thoughts. 

One  bright  November  day,  when  Long- 
ham  look^  most  cheerful  and  inviting, 
for  the  cold  only  suggested  nice  walks  or 
pleasant  skating  parties,  warm,  cosy  fire- 
sides, and  other  winter  delights — the  poor 
were  out  of  sight  at  Longhtmi,  and,  I  fear, 
often  out  of  mind — Beatrice  Gtordon  came 
down  into  the  drawing-room  with  her  sister 
Minnie,  equipped  in  a  most  becoming 
style,  whilst  on  her  arm  was  slung  a  pair 
of  skates. 

"  I  am  sure,  dear,  the  ice  won't  bear," 
said  Mrs.  Gk>rdon,  looking  up  with  ma- 
ternal pride  at  her  two  younger  daughters. 
Certainly  any  mother  might  have  been 
proud  of  them,  so  pretty  and  fresh  did 
they  look  on  this  sunny  morning. 

"  There  has  been  a  very  hard  frost  for 
two  nights,  mother,  darling/'  said  Beatrioe, 
"  so  we  thought  we  might  as  well  go  and 
see  if  there  was  the  least  chance  of  being 
able  to  skate.  I  am  sure  the  Admiral  wIU 
not  let  us  go  on  the  ice  till  he  has  sent  one 
of  his  men  to  test  it." 

"Captain  Grant  wQl  try  it;  I  heard  him 
say  BO  yesterday." 

"  Yes,  he  asked  us  to  come,  yon  know," 
added  Beatrice,  who  had  a  knack  of  speaks 
ing  the  truth. 

"Then  you  will  call  for  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Crozby,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  carelessly. 
She  meant^  however,  that  her  daughters 
were  not  to  go  unchaperoned  to  the 
skating-pond,  and  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
go  there  herself. 

<<  Yes,  we  settled  that  yesterday,"  an. 
swered  Minnie,  who  was  the  smallest  and 
most  elegant,  but  also  the  fine  lady  of  the 
three  sisters. 

''  Aek  Mrs.  Crozby  for  the  <  Times,'  and 
leave  it  in  the  hall,"  called  out  Frances, 
who  could  not  go  out  this  morning,  b^ 
cause  she  had  to  cut  out  a  ball-^ress  for 
herself,  which  her  two  sisters  would  help 
her  to  make  when  they  came  home.    They 
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always  helped  each  other,  other  wiie  they 
eoald  not  have  got  through  so  much.  Mr& 
Grozby,  a  near  neighbour,  always  lent  them 
her  ''  Times,"  a  day  or  two  old,  it  is  tme; 
but  that  did  not  matter,  for  then  they 
were  allowed  to  keep  it,  and  it  might  be 
seen  on  their  table,  giving  a  comfortable 
look  to  the  room.  By  this  means  Mrs. 
Gordon  saved  threepence  daily,  and  yet 
had  the  most  fashionable  paper  in  her 
room. 

Left  alone,  Mrs.  Gordon  and  her  eldest 
daughter  turned  to  the  subject  just  now 
uppermost  in  their  minda 

''Captain  Grant  is  a  very  agreeable 
fellow,  every  one  says,  and  yesterday  Mrs. 
Cfozby  remarked  that  he  really  is  the 
heir-at-law  of  an  enormous  fortune.  Do 
you  think  it  is  true,  mother  1 " 

Mrs.  Gordon  looked  pensive. 

''So  much  may  happen  before  an  heir- 
at-law  becomes  real  owner.  Still,  the 
Admiral  will  leave  his  son  a  very  com- 
fortable little  income." 

•<  Money  goes  to  money,"  sighed  Frances, 
half-sadly.  <'It  does  seem  hard  on  us 
that  we  must  depend  on  husbands  if  we 
ever  mean  to  be  rich ;  and  yet  we  should 
certainly  know  better  than  most  girls  how 
to  spend  money  rightly." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would.  No  one  could 
guess  our  income  by  the  way  we  live." 

"  It  isn't  for  us,  mother,  so  much  as  for 
Austin.  I  heard  from  him  this  morning, 
and  he  says  he  means  to  try  and  get  some 
tutoring  to  do,  now  he  has  taken  his  decree, 
so  as  not  to  cost  you  anything;  and  he 
wanted  to  ask  me  first  whether  I  thought 
you  would  mind  his  travelling." 

"No,  no;  of  course  not  Travelling 
does  a  man  so  much  good ;  only  I  should 
like  to  have  had  him  at  home  a  little. 
When  does  he  wish  to  go ! " 

«He  said  he  had  accepted  it  conditionally 
of  course;  but  he  knew  you  would  be 
disappointed,  and  I  think  Beatrice  will 
break  her  heart." 

Mrs.  Gordon  smiled.  What  was  best 
for  Austin  was  het  first  consideration ;  the 
rest  was  of  little  consequence. 

"  He  need  decide  on  no  profession  just 

jet   If  only  we  could  afibrd But,  no; 

the  army  is  meant  for  men  who  have  some 
private  means,  Frances,  otherwise  it  is  a 
miserable  profession  for  a  gentleman.  He 
becomes  a  mere  machine,  and  is  sure  to  be 
looked  down  upon." 

"  Austin  must  be  appreciated  wherever 
he  is." 

■*But  promotion  is  so  slow.    Well,  I 


will  write  about  this  travelling  bannea 
Yes,  he  had  better  go.  Bat  where,  ind 
who  with  1" 

''Some  youth  called  Jones,''  r^liad 
Miss  Gh>rdon,  with  a  slight  accent  of  dii- 
dain.  ''And  he  speaks  of  travelltDgia 
Germany." 

"  Austin  will  perfect  himself  in  Germtn; 
that  will  be  an  excellent  thing,  soppooDg 
that  by-and-by  some  good  opening  ihooid 
present  itself  for  him — a  post  where  modoi 
languages  were  necessary.  Tes,  I  til 
certoinly  write  at  once." 

No  one  would  have  guessed,  to  heir 
Mrs.  Gordon's  business-like  tones,  thatlur 
boy  was  all  the  world  to  her.  Herdsof^ 
were  loved,  but  Austin  was  idolised.  Tls 
girls  must  make  good  marriages,  IweiBR 
their  future  depended  on  it;  but  Amtb 
must  make  a  worthy  match,  beeum  b 
was  her  boy,  her  pride,  the  hesd  al  th 
house  of  Gordon,  now  sunk  so  low  uk 
as  wealth  and  importance  were  concenei 
But  in  all  these  speculations  the  motk 
put  Austin  first,  not  her  own  love  or  bet 
own  longings. 

"There  is  Bee,  leaving  the  'llnui'u 
the  hall,"  said  Frances,  looking  up.  "Yea 
don't  want  it  this  minute,  do  you,  motberl" 

The  girl  was  in  the  midst  of  an  in* 
portant  part  of  the  ball-dress,  and  did  sot 
wish  to  leave  it,  and  Mrs.  Gordcmni 
anxious  to  catch  the  early  post;  unk 
sat  down  at  her  writing-table,  peoiMdi 
few  lines  to  Austin,  and  then  rai^ibrtiii 
maid  to  post  the  letter. 

«  When  you  come  back,  Mary,  bang  is 
the  'Times,'  she  added.  "Miss  Beitiki 
left  it  on  the  hall  table." 

The  maid  obeyed.  Mrs.  Gordon  did  ut 
often  read  the  newspaper  in  the  monint 
but  to  day  she  read  it  half  uncooioiooilj, 
and  half  to  idle  away  a  moment  whiUiii 
t^ou^ht  of  Austin  and  how  she  could  In^ 
on  his  plans. 

Haroly  had  she  glanced  at  it,  hoverv, 
than  she  gave  a  little  excbmstiai  ^ 
surprise. 

"It  must  be!  How  tiresome  ibt 
Austin's  letter  is  posted  1  How  vexy,  tcj 
curious ! "  The  widow  rose  firom  her  Beit, 
and  her  face  turned  pale  from  the  intatse 
excitement  she  was  experiencing.  "Fnnoei, 
my  dear,  say  nothing  about  ^  to  joif 
sisters;  but  I  believe— I  thmk-j«i,  ^ 
must  be  so.  I  am  the  heir-at-la^  o(  m 
man's  fortune!" 

Frances  hurriedly  left  her  work,  moA 
at  the  "  Times  '*  over  her  mother's  Aorm 
and  read  the  announcement  of  the  dettt 
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of  James  Gordon:  ''At  The  Warren, 
Noyember  17(h,  Jamea  Gordon,  aged  fifty- 
eight" 

WRITERS— AND  READERS. 

**  Literature,  my  friend,  literature  is 
the  force  which  moves  the  world."  So 
says  Qdlpen,  from  behind  a  dond  of 
tobacco-smoke,  and  out  of  the  recesses  of 
an  easy-chair  in  the  smoking-room  in  that 
institaiion  of  the  futnre,  the  Authors'  Club. 
In  this  opinion  Qailpen  by  no  means  stands 
alone.  The  pen,  we  are  told,  on  good 
authority,  is  mightier  than  the  sword — ^by 
mference,  the  ruler  of  the  world.  Volumes 
have  been  written,  volumes  are  being 
written,  probably  volumes  will  continue  to 
be  written,  to  show  that,  practically,  the 
destinies  of  the  world  are  ruled  by  — 
authors;  that  it  is  they  who  make  his- 
tory, that  it  is  they  who,  sitting  at  the 
helm,  steer  the  ships  of  the  nations.  Pos- 
sibly a  humble  scribbler  maybe  allowed  to 
ask  leave  to  doubt  it — to  doubt,  that  is,  if 
literature  really  is  the  force  it  is  supposed 
to  be.  It  b,  no  doubt,  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  say,  as  Qdlpen  is  apt  to  say : 

•>Men  of  my  craft  sit  above  kings,  and 
priests,  and  princes.  Literature  is  the  true 
source  of  power." 

It  is  nice  for  QoUpen  to  be  able  to  say 
it;  but — well,  for  my  part,  I  doubt  it. 
Qailpen,  passing  his  life  as  the  ornament 
of  a  more  or  less  intellectual  society,  after 
all  only  forms  one  of  a  set,  a  clique.  He 
is  unoonadous  of,  or  ignores,  the  great  world 
without — the  great  world  wUch,  if  he 
only  knew  it,  nfts  never  heard  of  Qailpen, 
not  though  Qdlpen  is  the  greatest  QoOpen 
that  ever  Uved.  John  Raskin  somewhere 
pohits  oat  what  a  difference  it  would  mi^e 
to  the  world  of  letters  if  rich  men  would 
only  spend  on  books  an  appreciable  frac- 
tion of  what  they  spend  upon  their  wine- 
cdlars.  The  consideration  of  this  observa- 
tion ought  to  make  QoUpen  pause  when  he 
talks  about  literature  being  the  source  of 
power,  because  rich  men  do  not  spend  that 
fraction. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  a  reading  age — 
told  it  every  dayfor  two  in  the  morning 
papers.  Is  it  t  In  what  sense  %  Let  the 
non-writing  person  examine  his  or  her 
acquaintance  and  see.  I  know  a  man — a 
man  who  is  well  spoken  of,  a  man  who 
turns  out  his  two,  three,  or  four  books  a 
year,  besides  izmumerable  articles — who 
makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  never 


reads  anything  but  the  newspapers,  and 
not  the  leading  articles  in  those.  He 
only  skims  them  for  the  news.  I  doubt  if, 
among  people  who  write,  this  man  is  in 
any  way  remarkable.  I  have  heard  of  men, 
whose  names,  as  writers,  are  familiar  in 
our  mouths  as  household  words,  who  hate 
reading.  It  is  true  that  a  specialist  keeps 
himself  abreast  of  works  treating  of  Us*^ 
special  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing to  the  joints  in  his  armour.  The  poet 
Jones  probably  pays  some  attention  to  the 
latest  poetic  utterances  of  the  poet  Smith ; 
the  popular  novelist  glances  at  the  newest 
fictioa  But  the  reading  of  these  gentlo- 
men  is  done  in  a  more  or  less  commercial 
spirit.  It  would  be  found,  if  we  could  only 
get  at  the  inner  secrets  of  the  heart,  that 
the  folks  who  write,  read,  when  they  do 
read,  rather  for  the  sake  of  writing  than 
for  the  sake  of  reading.  One's  own  per- 
sonal expeiienee  leads  one  to  believe  that 
a  love  of  reading,  for  reading's  sake,  is  not 
a  distinctive  feature  of  those  who  write. 

Let,  therefore,  the  non-writing  person 
examine  his  or  her  acquaintance.  If  this 
supposititious  person  is  a  man,  and  his 
occupation  is  '*  the  City,"  does  he  find  that 
his  City  friends  are  readers  t  Hardly.  It 
is  true  that  they  swallow  one  paper  in  the 
morning,  and,  possibly,  another  one  at 
night ;  but,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they 
simply  regard  these  as  trade  circulars 
which  keep  them  abreast  of  their  business. 
Of  course,  a  hideous  murder,  a  ''cause 
c^l^bre,"  commands  attention.  The  taste 
for  these  things  has  always  existed. 
Then  there  is  a  ''glove-fight,"  the  turf, 
cricket,  and  perhaps  politics.  Possibly  a 
book  has  advertised  itself  into  a  prominent 
review.  **I  see  there's  a  notice  of  So-and-so's 
new  book ;  seems  to  give  you  plenty  for 
the  money."  Or,  "  See  those  extracts  from 
Sach-and-such's  new  poem  t  They  say  he's 
got  three  hundred  guineas  for  half  that 
number  of  lines."  The  average  City  man 
has  no  more  intimate  relations  with 
literature  than  that 

Or  suppose  that  the  acquaintances  of  the 
supposititious  non- writing  person  are  in 
trade.  Does  your  baker  read  1  I  confess 
that  I  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  knowing 
that  my  butcher  doesn't.  He  has  some- 
thing better  to  do,  and  for  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  piously  *<  thank  Heaven."  My 
butterman  is  a  Dissenter.  He  disapproves 
of  light  literature ;  he  will  probably  disap- 
prove of  this  article  which  is  being  written 
now.  He  subscribes  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
sermons,  and  reads  them  during  his  nap  on 
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Sonday  afternoon.  It  b  probable  that  if 
the  tradesmen  of  thU,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
thati  of  any  country,  were  polled,  it  wonld 
be  ahown  that  a  large,  a  very  lai^e,  ma- 
jority are  of  opinion  that  a  taste  for  read- 
ing in¥olTes  not  only  a  waste  of  time,  bat 
a  waste  of  money.  A  person  who  is  fond 
of  reading  most  bay  books  sometimes,  yoa 
know.  The  trading  classes  are  against 
f lee  libraries ;  if  yoa  doabt  it,  ask  any  one 
who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  free 
libraries.  They  never  nse  them  them- 
selves; logically  enongh,  they  don't  see 
why  they  should  pay  for  them  for  the  ase 
of  other  people.  Booksellers  don't  even 
read  the  books  they  stock  npon  their 
shelves.  Pick  oat  a  book  haphaaard,  ask 
the  bookseller  his  opinion  of  its  merits, 
and  yoa  will  see. 

If  the  always  sapposititioas  non-writing 
person  be  one  of  the  ''  masses,"  the  "  toil- 
ing millions,"  he  will,  I  honestly  believe, 
be  able  to  namber  as  many  readers  among 
his  acqaaintance  as  he  woald  if  he  were 
one  of  the  "classes."  Oar  artisans  read, 
some  of  diem,  say  five  per  cent  of  them. 
What  the^  read  is  a  matter  for  farther 
consideration.  The  intelligent  mechanic 
•tadies  pnblications  having  an  edaoational 
bearing  on  his  trade,  the  engineer  stadies 
works  on  engineering,  the  gardener  stadies 
works  on  garaening — the  commercial  spirit 
again !  The  artisan,  being  a  practical  man, 
wishfdl  to  improve  his  position  in  the 
world,  confines  his  attention,  for  the  most 
part,  to  printed  matter  which  will  aid  his 
**  getting  on."  If  yoa  descend  a  step  lower 
among  the  '<  masses,"  yoa  will  find  that 
readers— what  readers  there  are !— stick 
to  the  Newgate  Calendar,  and  records  of 
what  is  ironically  called  "sporty"  "gkve- 
fights,"  horse-raceS|  and  sach-like. 

Tarn  to  the  professions.  Take  the 
clergy.  At  first  glance  one  would  be 
inclUied  to  exclaim,  "Yoa  will  find  the 
readers  here.  If  a  dergjrman,  the  man 
who  should  be  the  wisest  of  men,  does  not 
read,  who  doest"  Experience  teaches  us 
that  it  is  advisable  to  be  cautious  in 
arriving  at  conclusions.  There  are  clergy- 
men who  read,  but  they  are  very  far 
firom  being  the  majority.  They  have 
read  once— of  necessity.  Something,  they 
alone  know  what,  prevents  them  read- 
ing now — from  choice.  Here  again  a 
peculiarity  comes  in,  which  has  abready 
been  referred  ta  I(  will  be  found,  as  a 
rule,  that  the  clergyman  who  reads,  writes 
— ^not  only  sermon?,  but  books,  and  in  the 
public  prints.     One  cannot  but  suspect 


that  it  is  for  the  sake  ol  wiitiiig  tl«t 
he  reads.  A  doctor  reads,  oocarioniUj, 
professional  works.  It  may  be  dcabM 
whether,  if  he  can  help  it,  a  man  cf  Imt 
reads  even  those.  As  for  soldiers,  I  osly 
knew  one  soldier  who  had  a  taste  for 
books,  and  I  always  understood  thit  be 
was  the  most  unpopular  num  in  Ui 
regiment. 

If  the  suppodtitioas  non-wriiug  penn 
be  of  the  gentler  sex — now  we  eone  to 
readers  I  She  knows  crowds  of  thsm,  k 
is  the  women  who  are  the  readers,  jut 
as  seurrilous  and,  surely,  ontratfafiil  pewH 
in  France  tell  yoa  that  it  is  the  wosm 
who  go  to  church.  Think  of  the  tnmk 
of  papers,  penny  papers,  highly  respeetaUi 
peiiny  papers,  wluch  cater  for  women,  mi 
which  cater  only  for  women.  Which  peer 
out,  for  ever  and  forever,  novels  in  wee^f 
instalments— or  whole,  in  penny  musbn 
— ^which  no  man  ever  tries  to  lesd,  mi 
could  not  if  he  tried.  Think  of  tk 
"fashion  papers  1"  Think  of  "Modiifil* 
Women  abound  who  read  seven  nofahi 
week.  It  is  two  to  one  tiiat  thsf  till 
not  be  able  to  give  yoa  the  titles  ii  est 
of  them  a  f  ortmght  idFterwards.  Aik  Urn 
if  they  have  rei^  "Lady  Lucy's  ling^ 
Last" — ^they  never  know.  When  tiwf 
have  got  half-way  through  Um  eeNsd 
volume,  they  think  it  is  the  book  thflf 
read  at  Brighton,  or  when  they  im 
stopping  with  the  Kites  at  Bimdngliin; 
or  wasn't  it  one  of  the  Taachnitc  toIsi 
which  they  purchased  at  Lausanne  t  Tkj 
are  never  certain  to  the  bitter  end. 

If,  it  may  be  asked,  none  d  im 
people  do  read  for  reading's  sake,  lAa 
then  doest  The  answer  is,  joit  a 
creature  here  and  there.  But  they  m, 
relatively,  so  few  in  numbw,  thst  tbf 
may  be  regarded  as  a  pailful  of  logv 
in  the  English  Channel.  To  all  pnetud 
intents  and  purposes  they  are  non-eziit6Bft. 
In  a  literary  sense,  newspapers  form  tb 
staff  of  life.  The  great  QuUpen  is  nsder 
an  odd  delusion  if  he  supposes  thst  it  ■ 
his  'articles  which  gi?e  the  newsp^ei  i<v 
which  he  writes  its  popularity.  Itmj 
be  doubted  if  any  of  his  very  best  srtkhi 
— ^in  England,  at  any  rate — ever  essigU 
fifty  purchasers  on  any  given  day.  b  ^ 
the  news  they  contion  which  selktbe 
papers,  and  the  way  in  which  the  bb«> 
is  served  and  spiced.  Of  the  books  lAiA 
are  read,  a  good  ninety  per  ceni  m 
works  of  fictioiL  We  are  speakiog  of  tbe 
books  which  are  read,  not  bought  Ibe 
books  which  are   bought  and  not  leid 
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are  M  the  sandi  of  (he  sea  for  moldtade. 
And  the  point  of  the  joke  lies  in  the 
way  in  wmoh  the  reading  which  is  done 
is  done^  Who  is  there  who  regards  read- 
ing as  a  serious  ezerdset  Exunine  into 
that  man's  motiyesl  Be  snre  that  into 
that  man's  reading  there  enters  nothing 
of  the  commercial  spirit 

The  truth  is  that  books  are  the  eom- 
panimis  of  oar  idle  hoars.  They  are 
oar  playthings.  There  is  nothing  whkh 
is  more  certain,  yet  nothing  which  a 
certain  school  of  writers  will  more  viru- 
lently deny.  We  take  up  a  poet— if  we 
take  him  up  at  all — to  while  away  a 
sollen  hour,  that  we  may  enter  with 
him  into  tiie  world  of  dreams.  We 
read  a  novel  for  the  amosement  it 
provides.  Did  any  one  ever  Imow  a 
man. who  was  moved  oat  of  the  path  of 
life  which  he  had  set  himself  to  tread 
by  the  perosal  of  a  bookt  One  hears 
of  saoh  peopla  Just  as  one  hears  of  a 
man  who  knows  of  a  man  who  knows  a  man 
who  saw  a  ghost  Take  what  is  called 
"seiious"  reading.  It  is  notorioos  that 
the  folks  who  find  deUght  in  that  are 
veiy  careful  to  make  sure  beforehand 
tiiat]  the  works  they  patronise  contain 
notUng  which  is  in  any  way  likely  to 
dash  with  their  preconceived  ideas.  Can 
one  conceive,  for  instance,  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Ebenezer,  reading,  or  allowing  any  of 
his  family  to  read,  the  publi^ons,  say, 
of  Messrs.  Bums  &  Oatest  Do  Badicals 
find  their  delight  in  what  their  always 
trothfol  propheU  call  Tory  '*lies"t  Or 
Churchmen  in  Dissenting'' trash")  Think 
of  the  temperance  tales  which  are  read 
ezduaively  by  teetotallers.  Of  the 
teatises  on  the  evils  of  gambling  which 
are  skimmed  by  those  who  never  touch 
a  card  Of  the.  theological  novels  which 
find  their  public  among  those  who  fondly 
and  wildly  imagine  themselves  to  be 
atadents  of  Theology.  We  are  continually 
being  tdd  that  thousands  of  boys  have 
been  sent  to  sea  by  the  mere  perusal 
of  *'£obinson  Crusoe."  If  the  address 
of  one  such  young  gentleman  be  sent 
to  OS,  we  will  enquire  into  his  case  by 
the  minute  methods  adopted  by  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society.  WeventurCi 
in  advance,  to  hasard  an  opinion  that  he 
will  be  found  to  have  had  an  inborn  taste 
for  tiie  sesi  and  that  he  would  jast 
as  certainly  have  become  a  sailor  if 
*'BobittSon  Crusoe"  had  never  been 
written. 

So    do    not    be    hasty    in    condem- 1 


nation;  it  is  at  least  doubtful  if  a  good 
deal  of  nonsense  is  not  current  as  to  the 
good  which  books  do,  and  the  evil  *VGk>od 
books  for  the  young,"  that  is  a  stock 
phrase.  '^The  infiaence  of  vicious  litera- 
ture upon  the  masses,"  that  is  another. 
Then  there   is  that  black   bogey,  "the 

rnny  dreadful"  When  I  was  young — 
am  not  ashamed  to  own  it! — I  read 
everything.  I  read  every ''penny  dreadful" 
I  oould  Cay  hands  upon.  I  read  "good 
books" — that  is  "goody"  books — and 
did  not  particularly  like  them.  I  never 
met  a  boy  or  girl  who  did.  One  did  not 
mind  the  story  part,  what  story  there 
was,  but  the  "goody"  part  one  skipped. 
What  is  more,  even  at  that  tender  age,  I 
was  conscious  that  the  "goody"  book 
presented  quite  as  "vicious"  a  picture  of 
life  as  the  "  penny  dreadful " ;  one  couldn't 
believe  those  "goody"  books  were  true. 
I  read  novels— all  sorts  of  novels— -history, 
plays,  sermons,  poems,  esiays,  controversial 
works;  I  was  very  fond  of  controversial 
works.-  I  was  of  an  enquiring  turn  of 
mind ;  I  had  a  free  hand ;  I  reiad  what  I 
chose ;  and  I  do  strenuoualy  declare  that 
nothing  I  read  ever  had  an  lU  effect  on  me. 
The  only  thing  which  happened  was  that  I 
gradually  began  to  grow  more  critical  I 
began  to  prefer  gocd  works— good  in  a 
literary  sense — to  bad.  I  know,  at  the 
present  day,  a  young  lady  who,  I  have 
reason  to  suppose,  is  of  the  discreet  age  of 
twelve.  She  appears  to  have  a  pretty 
liberal  taste  in  books.  A  little  time  ago  I 
caught  her  reading  "  The  Murder  in  the 
Hansom  Ca>>."  The  day  after  she  was 
absorbed  in  one  of  Mr.  Henty's  books  for 
boys.  Then  she  gave  Miss  Yonge  a  turn. 
Then  it  was  the  "  Vioomte  de  Bragelonne." 
Now,  after  a  dozen  other  authors  have 
intervened,  it  is  "A  Oirl  in  the  Elar- 
pathians."  I  protest  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  and  I  know  her  tolerably 
well,  this  young  lady  is  as  pleasimt,  and 
sweet,  and  wholesome  a  specimen  of 
English  girlhood  as  you  would  care  to 
meet  I  know  other  youngsters — ^plenty 
of  them.  I  know  youngsters  who  read 
anything.  I  know  others  whose  parents 
and  relatives,  guardians  and  friends,  take 
care  tiiey  don't  The  chief  difference  to 
be  noted  between  them  is  that  the  one  set, 
as  a  rule,  like  reading,  and  the  other  set 
don't  No ;  what  moulds  the  character  of 
the  young  Is  a  wide  subject,  and  a  deep 
one ;  but  I  am  pretty  sure  it  isn't  books. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  on  children  of 
an  older  growth  books  have  no  practical 
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influence  whatever.  With  some  they  are  a 
hobby;  with  others  they  aren't;  nothing 
more.  Some  like  them;  others  do  not; 
there's  an  end.  When  Qoilpen  tells  me, 
with  an  air  of  Ul-repressed  importance, 
that  he  intends,  soon,  to  write  a  book  with 
a  purpose — say  to  pat  down  gambling,  or 
to  raise  the  rate  of  wages^  or  to  reform  the 
charehes — he  amnses  me.  His  book  on 
gambling  will  be  taken  np  by  a  publisher 
who  makes  a  &p4cialit6  of  that  kind  of 
thing.  If  his  book  on  the  rate  of  wages, 
or  on  the  reform  of  the  churches,  is  well 
done,  it  will  sell.  Qailpen  will  have  made 
an  honest  penny ;  he  may  even  have  gained 
kudos.  I  doubt  if  he  will  have  done  much 
more. 

Think  of  it !  Think  of  the  great  multi- 
tudes  of  books  which  have  been  written 
for  a  purpose,  and  by  acknowledged 
masters !  Think  of  Tom  Hood's  ''  Song  of 
the  Shirt  1 "  We  were  told,  by  the  sort  of 
people  who  are  always  imparting  to  us 
similar  information,  that  he  had  struck  a 
blow  at  sweating.  Had  het  Was  he 
himself  not  sweated  to  death  1  Have  the 
sweaters  gonel  Has  the  evil  not  grown 
more  instead  of  less !  Charles  Dickens — 
no  man  takes  off  his  cap  to  Charles  Dickens 
with  more  humble  reverence  than  the 
present  writer! — was  always  tilting  at 
evils.  The  poor  law  system,  the  Circum- 
locution Office,  the  Chancery  delays,  the 
cesspool  of  politics.  Is  there  any  im- 
provement in  these  things  1*  With  one 
great  reform  his  writings  are  supposed  to 
have  had  something  to  do— the  abolish- 
ment of  imprisonment  for  debt.  I  was 
only  reading  the  other  day  about  the  great 
part  his  writings  had  played  in  that  re- 
form. But  imprisonment  for  debt  isn'c 
abolished.  It's  only  a  legal  fiction.  GrO 
to  the  debtors'  side  of  Holloway  Gaol,  and 
of  the  country  prisons,  and  see.  The 
impecunious  debtor  is  housed  under  the 
same  roof,  he  occupies  the  same  cell,  he  is 
treated,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  convicted  thief.  How 
Thackeray  gibed  at  cant  and  humbug,  the 
affectations  of  a  meretricious  society  1  Has 
the  world  grown  easier  for  a  poor  man 
to  live  in  since  Thackeray  died!  Has 
there  been  any  appearance  of  fruit  from 
the  seed  he  sowed  1  Consider  the  mighty 
mass  of  volumes  which  have  been  hurled 

*  Editobial  Nots. — The  answer  to  tlm  question 
18  not  altogether  so  certain  as  the  writer  eeems  to 
think.  For  mj  own  part,  I  think  there  is  "  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides*'  of  his  ingenious 
argument.— CD. 


at  the  cardinal  sins ;  they  ought  to  hate 
been  crushed  beneath  the  mere  weight  of 
damnatory  literature.  If  they  have  bsn, 
then,  like  truth,  they  have  been  croibed 
to  rise  again. 

No,  Qailpen,  write  your  book  iritt  a 
purpose;  fill  it  with  the  well -won 
truisms;  have  a  shot  at  somethmg;  k 
it  be  well  done.  The  book  will  leB. 
Folks  will  buy  it.  But,  though  it  nU 
by  the  hundred  and  the  thousand,  by  the 
million,  if  you  suppose  it  will  mova  tk» 
buyers  out  of  the  way  in  which  thef 
are  inclined  to  tread  one  tittle  or  m 
jot,  yon  are  not  a  wise  man,  my  Qdlpo. 
There  is  only  one  book  whidi  hn 
influenced  the  lives  of  English-speikfag 
people.  That  is  the  Bible,  If  yoa  look 
abroad,  or,  for  the  matter  of  tbal^  it 
home,  yon  will  see  what  alight  inflQene 
even  that  has  had.  If  the  BiUe  hss  doie 
so  little,  who  is  Qailpen  that  he  ihoold 
do  anything  at  all  t 

Books  are  playthings.  That  ii  tb 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  Ik 
companions  of  our  idle  hours — as  plemat 
companions  as  a  man  can  have.  For  mj 
part  I  am  content  that  they  should  be 
no  more.  I  never  chance  upon  a  book 
written  for  a  purpose,  bat  I  want  to 
hear  the  case  for  the  oUier  side.  I  sem 
read  of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  bat  I 
am  inclined  to  ask  if  there  are  no  erib 
attendant  on  too  much  temperanea  I 
wonder !  There  are  some  tilings  I  duak 
I  know,  tiiough  they  are  not  miny.  I 
like  to  come  upon  them  In  my  fsfoorite 
books,  shrewdly  written,  in  plesnst 
words.  When  I  come  upon  tlMB, 
haphazard,  In  a  book,  or  a  paper,  by  i 
'prentice  hand,  metaphorically,  I  hog  tbit 
apprentice  to  my  breast.  Bat  when  I 
am  told,  as  some  folks  tell  or,  tbit 
literature  is  the  lever  which  nfovei  tbe 
world — ^write  me  down  as  one  who  dosbti 
it. 


A  STRANGE  ACQUAINTANCE 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTEBS. 
CHAPTER    in. 

I  HAVE  no  intention  of  boring  any  oie 
with  a  detailed  account  of  the  prognoi  i 
the  acquaintance  between  my  neir  hmi 
Warden  and  myseli  Ic  progressed  is  tt 
irregular  and  desultory  fashion.  Sodo- 
times  we  did  not  see  each  other  for  a 
month  at  a  time;  sometimes  he  wooU 
drop  in  upon  me  two  or   three  n^bte 
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in  the  eonno  of  a  weak.  Still,  taking  it 
all  together,  we  oertainhr  aaw  a  good  deal 
of  each  other ;  and,  as  I  think  I  tiave  said 
before,  the  peculiar  atmoiphere  of  some- 
thing mysterions,  not  to  say  saspidoav, 
whidi  hong  round  him  by  no  means  re- 
pelled me,  or  caosed  me  to  shnn  his  society. 
He  still  continued  to  present  the  same 
remarkable  admixture  of  callous  indiffe- 
I  rence  and  acute  nervousness,  which  had 
struck  me  so  strangely  at  the  first,  though 
the  attacks  of  the  latter  became  rarer  as 
time  went  on. 

One  day,  haying  lunched  together  by 
appointment — ^it  was  some  time  during  the 
month  of  August,  when  the  hydrophobia 
scare  was  at  its  height — as  we  were  loung- 
ing IszQy  along  one  of  the  less  fashionable 
thoroughfares  about  noon,  our  ears  were 
suddenly  saluted  by  a  cry  of  <'  Mad  dog  1" 
The  effect  was  elecirical  on  the  passers«by, 
and  a  general  panic  and  stampede  ensued. 
Every  adjacent  doorway  or  place  of  refage 
was  rushed  for;  even  the  neighbouring 
lamp-posts  were  scaled  by  the  more  agile. 
I  made  a  bolt  myself  for  a  chemist's  shop, 
which  struck  qie,  under  the  circumstances, 
as  being  the  most  desirable  place  of  refuge 
posdbla  I  naturally  expected  that  Warden 
would  havo  followed  me  ;>  but  nothing  of 
the  kind.  For,  as  I  peered  anxiously  out 
between  the  phalanx  of  bottles  in  the 
window,  I  beheld  him  calmly  contemplatbg 
the  scene,  in  which  two  policemen,  wearing 
thick  gloves,  and  otherwise  protected,  were 
doeely  pursuing  a  wretched  animal  of  the 
mong^  species,  which,  with  bloodshot 
eyes  and  lolling  tongue,  had  as  yet  eluded 
capture  by  running  from  side  to  side.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  I  watched  him  that  the 
dog  made  straight  for  that  sole  spectator ; 
he  even  appeared  to  make  a  snap  at  him 
as  he  passed.  But  that  moment's  delay 
sufficed  to  bring  the  cur  within  reach  of  his 
pursuers;  a  noose  was  thrown  over  his 
head,  and,  thus  secured,  the  life  was  soon 
battinred  out  of  his  poor,  worthless  body, 
whidi  was  then  hauled  away  in  triumph. 

"Of  aU  the  foolhardy  tricks,"  I  began, 
as  I  rejoined  him. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an  air 
of  the  most  complete  indifference,  and 
made  a  remark  about  somethiog  else, 
as  he  brushed  off  some  of  the  foam  which 
had  fallen  on  him  from  the  animal's  jaws. 
But  I  would  not  let  the  matter  drop  so 
easQy. 

*'Why,  surely  you  must  know,"  I  ex- 
ehimed,  with  some  little  irritation,  as  I 
remembered  my  own  ignominious  retreat 


in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  "  that  death  by 
hydrophobia  is  death  in  its  most  horrible 
form!" 

"No,"  he  cried,  wheeling  round  sud- 
denly, so  as  to  face  me,  '*  there  is  a  far 
worse  fate  than  that  1 " 

*<  And  what  may  that  be ! "  I  asked, 
rather  curious  as  to  the  answer. 

A  sort  of  spasm  seemed  to  cross  his  face, 
but  he  made  no  answer ;  and  once  more 
the  thought  struck  me :  What  a  strange, 
unaccountable  being  the  man  was ! 

Nothing  worth  mentioning  occurred  for 
some  months  after  this — ^in  £sct,  not  until 
one  evening  in  the  Christmas  week  when  we 
had  arran^  to  go  to  the  theatre  together. 
Warden  called  for  me  at  my  rooms,  and 
from  thence  we  adjourned  to  the  Lyceum. 
Oar  seats  had  been  secured  for  us,  and 
were  in  the  second  or  third  row  of  stalla 
By-the-bye,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a 
remark  which  Warden  made  to  me  on  our 
way  to  the  theatre.  I  happened  to  observe 
that  it  was  my  birthday,  and  on  that  day  I 
had  attained  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Warden 
at  first  made  no  reply  to  this  remark  of 
mine,  and  I  thought  he  had  not  heard  it, 
when  iJl  at  once  he  surprised  me  by 
saying : 

"To-day  is  ako  an  anniversary  with 
ma" 

"Oh,  really,"  I  responded,  with  some 
interest,  for  it  was  very  seldom  indeed 
that  he  ever  volunteered  any  information 
concerning  himself,  even  of  the  most  or- 
dinary kind;  and  but  for  what  I  had 
myseU  picked  up  about  him,  I  should*  have 
been  totally  ignorant  of  everything  relating 
to  his  history  or  circumstances.  He  never 
spoke  of  his  past,  and  all  I  knew  of  it  was 
by  report  and  my  own  surmises  on  the 
subject,  which  proved,  however,  to  be  very 
far  indeed  from  the  truth.  I  waited  for 
him  to  continue,  but  he  did  not  do  so,  and 
I  wondered  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  the  anniversary  in  question 
being  that  of  his  brother's  death — ^that 
unfortunate  fellow  who  was  drowned. 

We  were  about  half-way  through  the 
play,  and  the  curtain  had  just  fallen  after 
one  of  the  acts,  when  he  touched  me  on 
the  arm.  I  had  been  completely  absorbed 
in  the  play,  and  for  some  time  past  had 
almost  forgotten  my  companion's  presenca 

"Do  you  see  that  man  over  there  1" 
pointing  to  a  box  which  appeared  to  me  to 
be  empty.  He  spoke  in  a  strange,  hoarse 
whisper,  and  I  noticed  that,  though  per- 
sonally I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  heat,  the  perspiration  stood  upon  his 
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forehead  in  large  drops,  and  hia  hair  hung 
lank  and  heavy,  as  tfiongh  charged  with 
moistnre.  "There,"  he  repeated,  "over 
there — ^in  the  second  hox  from  the  stage, 
on  the  lowest  tier.  Ah !  now  he  is  beluuQd 
the  curtain  !  '*  And  he  gripped  my  arm  so 
tightly  that  I  almost  cried  out. 

Now  it  happened  that  my  attention  had 
been  previoiisly  directed  towards  this  very 
box  by  reason  of  its  being  the  only  vacant 
one  in  the  theatre,  every  other  one  having 
its  fall  complement  of  wealth  and  fashion. 
Occasionally  I  had  cast  a  glance  towards 
it  to  see  whether  it  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  any  occupants.  But  it 
always  remained  blank,  and  thus  de- 
tracted from  the  general  effect  of  the 
otherwise  brilliant  and  crowded  audience. 

"  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken,"  I  said. 
''The  box  certainly  appears  to  me  to  be 
quite  empty,  and  has  been  so  all  the 
evening." 

''Are  you  suret"  he  asked,  with  an 
appearance  of  the  most  intense  eagerness, 
but  at  the  same  time  relinquishing  my  arm. 
"  Look  now — ^behind  the  curtain  nearest  to 
the  stage !  Is  there  not  some  one  there, 
with  hu  face  partly  concealedi  or  am  I 
mistaken!" 

I  put  up  my  opera-glasses,  and  took  a 
steady  survey  of  the  box  through  them. 

"There  is  no  one  there,  I  assure  you. 
Perhaps  you  are  deceived  by  some  arrange- 
ment of  the  hangings.  Look  for  your- 
sdt" 

I  offered  him  the  glasses,  but  he  shook 
his  head  and  waved  them  aside  with  a 
ghastly  effort  at  a  smile, 

"No,  no ;  I  will  take  your  word  for  it 
It  was  my  mistake,  and  one  I  have  often 
made  " — ^I  did  not  quite  understand  what 
he  meant  by  the  latter  part  of  this  remark 
— "and  it  is  of  no  consequence." 

I  wondered  to  myself  why  he  behaved 
as  though  it  were. 

"Did  you  think  it  was  some  one  you 
knew  I"  I  asked,  feeling  somewhat  un- 
comfortably impressed  by  his  look  and 
manner.  Beally,  I  hoped  there  was  no 
insanity,  or  anytiiing  of  the  sort^  .in  the 
famUy. 

"  Yes — no,V  he  replied,  with  the  same 
set,  unnatural  smile, "  I  thought  it  reminded 
me  of  some  one,  but  the  face  was  partly 
hidden.  Pray  do  not  think  any  more 
about  it    It  is  of  no  consequence ! " 

I  thought  of  that  very  uncomfortable 
story  of  his  about  the  face  at  the  window. 
Beally,  this  peculiar  habit  of  seeing  faces 
was  a  most  undesirable    one   and   very 


trying  to  the  nerves.  As  it  was,  it  quite 
spoilt  the  rest  of  the  play  for  me ;  for  my 
attention  now  was  always  wandering  bm 
the  stage  and  the  players,  in  the  diiecyoi 
of  that  empty  box  on  the  lowest  tisL 

Next  morning,  as  I  was  making  a  soba- 
what  late  breakfast,  I  was  told  that  sooe 
one  wished  to  see  me.  I  was  annoyed  at 
beine  disturbed  over  my  matutin J  nml 
and  leisurely  perusal  of  the  "  Times,"  lad 
sent  out  a  rather  peremptory  mentga^ 
stating  that  I  was  engaged,  and  ttaqmmg 
into  the  business  of  the  individosl  b 
question.  The  answer  brought  back  to 
me  was  that  the  matter  was  a  mA 
urgent  one,  and  that  the  person  wtiAf 
begged  to  see  me,  if  only  for  a  mimik 
There  was  no  help  for  it . 

"Show  him  in,"  I  said,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  I  recognised  in  the  individail 
thus  ushered  into  my  presence  tin 
elderly  and  discreet  man-servant  oS  my 
friend  Warden  1 

"  Why  on  earth,"  I  began,  "  did  yw 
not  say  from  whom  you  came,  instead  ^ 
letting  me  think  it  was  a  stranger  who 
wanted  to  see  me  t  I  suppose  you  hsn 
brought  a  message  or  note  from  yon 
master)    How  is  he  this  momingt" 

The  man,  who  struck  me  as  looking  u- 
commonly  queer  and  shaky,  answend, 
to  my  great  surprise,  "  Mortal  bad  1 '' 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  cried.  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  he  is  ill — and  if  n, 
what's  the  matter  t " 

"  That's  what  we  don't  know,  sir;  a&d 
that's  why  I've  took  the  liberty  of  fiadmg 
you  out — seeing  as  you  were  a  friend  ol 
the  master's,  and  the  Doctor,  he  says — " 
I  saw  the  man  (who  was  evidenUy  TSiy 
much  upset  for  some  reason  or  other)  m 
getting  involved ;  so  I  stopped  him. 

"Sit  down,"  I  said,  "and  teU  mein 
about  it  from  the  beginning."  He  ob^ 
after  a  little  demur,  and  thinking  I  m^^ 
arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of  tin 
affair  by  the  means  of  questions,  I  asked 
him  first  of  all,  "Yon  say,  or  at  lesit I 
understand  you  to  mean,  Uiat  your  muter 
has  been  taken  ill  1 "  The  man's  Iqs 
moved,  and  again  I  caught  the  worai^ 
"  Mortal  bad ! '' in  a  husky  nndert<»ie. 

"  Whatever  it  is,  it  must  have  eome  on 
very  suddenly,  for  he  seemed  in  his  anal 
heslth  when  we  parted,  about  half{)Sii 
eleven  last  night"  I  might  have  addod 
that,  to  my  mind,  there  had  appeared  to  be 
something  more  than  usually  strange  abort 
his  manner;  but  thought  it  as  well  to 
keep  my  own  counsel  for  the  present 
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<*T68,"  was  th0  answer.  "And  he 
soemed  the  same  to  look  at  when  he  came 
home,  about  twelve  o'clock,  as  I  was  sitting 
ap  for  him  as  nsnal,  and  he  says:  <Toa 
needn't  wait^  llatthews;  I  shim't  want 
nothing  more  to-night'  Then,  jost  as 
I  were  going  out  of  the  room,  there 
comes  a  tap  at  the  window.  ^What's 
thatr  he  says,  starting  np.  'Nothing, 
lir,'  I  says ;  <  onless  It's  the  wind.'  *  Ton 
fool ! '  he  says,  speaking  in  a  sort  of  rage, 
with  his  teeth  shut  tight,  and  his  eyes 
a-starting  oat  of  his  head,  <yoa  know 
there's  no  wind  to-night  It's  some  one 
outside  the  wfaidow — ^you  know  it  is!' 
forgetting  how  high  it  was  from  the  ground. 
And  yet,  sir,  as  true  as  I  stand  here,  when 
the  sound  oome  again  It  was  just  for  every 
bit  as  though  It  was  some  one  drubUng 
on  tile  glass  with  their  fingers  1 " 

The  man  left  off,  and  looked  at  me  hard. 
Then,  seeing  that  I  had  apparenfly  no 
comment  to  make,  continued : 

"Then  he  walks  to  the  window,  and, 
drawing  back  the  curtains,  looks  out  The 
Lord  only  knows  what  he  sees  there  1 
Whether  it  was  the  reflection  of  his  own 
face  in  the  glass  that  he  took  for  some- 
thing else— or  what  But  he  gives  a 
dreadful  sort  of  a  cry,  and  screeches  out : 
'  There  you  are !  So  you've  come  for  me, 
have  you,  with  your  awful  white  facet 
It's  no  use  trying  to  keep  you  out  any 
longer  1'  And  with  that  he  dashes  his 
fist  right  through  the  glass,  and  falls  down 
in  convulsions." 

He  came  to  a  full  stop  here,  and  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 

Good  heavens !  Wliat  did  all  this  mean  t 
What  was  the  dark  secret  of  this  man's 
lifel  Was  it  madness  —  or  something 
worse  Y  Whose  was  the  face  at  the 
window  Y  Was  it  the  same  he  saw  at  the 
theatre  Y  I  turned  to  the  man,  who  was 
still  wiping  his  face  and  breathing  hard, 
and  asked : 

"What  did  you  do!" 

'*  Well,  I  managed  to  get  help  from  the 
floor  above,  and  got  him  to  bed  —  but 
it  took  two  of  us  to  hold  him — and  then  I 
sent  for  a  doctor.  But  all  the  time  he 
was  raving,  and  crying  out  dreadful  things 
that  made  your  very  blood  run  cold  only 
to  hear  him." 

"Ah,  delirious,  of  course,"  I  remarked, 
eyeing  him. 

"  That's  what  the  Doctor  says.  But  it's 
been  an  awful  night!"  and  the  man 
shuddered  as  he  spoke. 

"And  how  is  he  now  t "  I  asked,  much 


disturbed  and  shocked,  not  to  say  mysti- 
fied, by  what  I  had  heard. 

•"A  bit  quieter  now.  The  Doctor  he's 
give  him  something,  and  we've  got  him 
a  nurse ;  but  he  said  that  if  he'd  any  near 
friends  or  relations,  they  ought  to  be  sent 
for.  That's  how  I  came  to  take  the 
liberty  of  coming  to  you,  sir,  knowing 
as  how  master  and  you  was  faitimate,  and 
thinking  as  you'd  like  to  know,"  and  the 
man  picked  up  his  hat  and  prepared  to 
go. 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  I  said.  "  I'll 
come  round,  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  find  your  master  better." 

The  num  shook  his  head. 

"I  never  knew  no  good  come  of  see- 
inff  faces  promiscuous  like,"  he  rMnarked, 
solemnly.  ''And  there  was  a  winding- 
sheet  in  the  candle  only  the  night  before 
hut!" 

CHAPTER  IV, 

In  less  than  an  hour  I  was  standing  at 
Us  bedside.  The  sick  man  seemed  uunken 
in  a  sort  of  stupor ;  he  lay  with  his  eyes 
wide  open,  and  staring  towards  one  comer 
of  the  room,  perfectiy  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  any  one.  I  spoke  to  him,  but 
without  producing  any  visible  impression. 
The  Doctor  and  nurse  were  both  in  attend- 
ance, and  I  enquired  of  tiie  former  what 
was  the  meaning  of  this  Mrange  seizure. 
He  shook  his  head,  aftei  ^e  manner  of 
the  profession,  and  spoke  vaguely  and 
learnedly  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous 
system,  and  of  a  possible  shock  to  either 
or  both,  which  left  me  no  wiser  tiian 
before.  But  I  think,  if  the  truth  had  been 
told,  that  he  was  as  much  puzzled  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  case  as  any  one 
else. 

There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do, 
and  though  I  hardly  Uked  to  leave  him 
alone,  with  nothing  but  hired  assistance 
at  hand,  I  took  my  leave,  promising  to 
look  in  again  later  in  the  day,  as  the 
Doctor  thought  that  there  might  be  a  change 
towards  evening ;  though  he  declined  to 
commit  himself  so  far  as  to  declare  what 
the  nature  of  that  change  would  be,  and 
whether  for  good  or  ill 

I  thought  a  great  deal  about  it  during 
the  day,  and  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  I  was  ag^ain  by  my  friend's  bed- 
side. He  lay  in  just  the  same  condition, 
apparentiy  quite  insensible  to  all  outward 
influences,  and  his  eyes  were  still  wide 
open  and  fixed  in  the  same  immoveable 
stare. 
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The  Doctor  had  been  again,  so  the  nurse 
told  me,  and  had  promised  to  look  in  once 
more  towards  mianight,  when  the  altera- 
tion, either  for  the  better  or  worse,  might 
be  looked  for.  I  determined  to  wait  for 
him  and  hear  his  report,  and  with  that  in- 
tention passed  from  the  bedroom  into  the 
adjoining  sitting-room,  the  door  between 
the  two  being  open,  and  flinging  myself 
into  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire — such  a  com- 
fortable, well-padded  easy-chair ! — be|^  to 
ruminate. 

What  a  strange,  mysterious  a£fair  it  was  1 
How  smgular  it  seemed  that  no  other  rela- 
tive or  friend  beside  myself  had  put  in  an 
appearance !  Surely  I  could  not  be  the 
only  friend  the  poor  fellow  had  !  What  a 
very  strange  affair  it  was  i  Should  I  ever 
get  t6  the  bottom  of  iti  Should  I  ever 
understand  what  it  all  meant?  I  won- 
dered how  long  it  would  be  before  the 
Doctor  came.  What  a  very  comfortable 
chair  it  was  !  What  a  comfortable  room  ! 
There  were  every  imaginable  requisite  and 
luxury — and  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged 
lay  unconscious  of  all  his  elegant  surround- 
ings in  the  room  beyond.  Poor  chap  !  I 
was  very  sorry  for  him — I  hoped  he'd  get 

better — I  hoped 

I  suppose  I  must  have  dropped  off  to 
sleep  at  this  point  of  my  meditations. 
When  I  woke,  with  a  start  and  a  shiver,  I 
was  surprised  to  find,  on  looking  at  the 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  that  it  wanted  only 
twenty  minutes  to  eleven,  and  that  the  fire 
was  out !  Then  I  heard  the  sound  of  some 
one  speaking  in  the  adjoining  bedroom. 
Probably  it  was  that  woke  me.  I  had 
no  doubt  that  it  was  the  Doctor's  voice  I 
heard.  I  must  hear  what  he  had  to  say ; 
so  crossing  the  floor  lightly,  I  pushed  open 
the  intervening  door,  which  was  ajar, 
and  entered,  ^en  I  found  that  I  had  been 
mistaken.  It  was  not  the  Doctor's  voice  I 
had  heard,  for  there  was  no  one  present, 
beside  the  sick  man,  but  the  nurse,  in  her 
black  gown  and  white  cap  and  apron,  at 
her  post  by  the  bedside.  When  she  saw 
me  enter  the  room,  she  laid  her  finger  upon 
her  lip,  and,  moving  towards  me,  said,  in  a 
whisper : 

''He's  delirious  agab.  I  wish  the 
Doctor  would  come !  I've  just  sent  the 
man  to  fetch  him." 

I  looked  towards  the  bed.  Warden  had 
raif  ed  himself  into  a  sitting  position.  There 
was  a  hectic  spot  on  each  cheek-bone  of  his 
otherwise  livid  countenance,  and  his  eyes, 
which  were  wide  open,  and  still  fixed  upon 
that  same  corner  of  the  room,  were  filled 


with  a  strange,  wild  glitter.  His  hair  wu 
damp  and  dishevelled ;  his  fingers  plndnd 
restlessly  at  his  coverings;  altc^ther.tben 
was  something  very  tiBrrible  in  his  aspsei 

I  crept  on  tip-toe  to  one  side  of  ths 
bed,  and  half  concealed  myself  behind  the 
curtain.  The  nurse  resumed  her  statiim 
opposite.  I  noticed  a  certain  air  of  mi- 
easiness  about  her,  which  was  hardly  to  bo 
accounted  for  even  in  such  an  apparenfly 
critical  case.  It  could  be  nothing  to  her 
individually  whether  the  man  uvsd  or 
died,  so  that  she  did  her  duty  by  him. 
Still  the  sick  num  raved  and  mnttmd, 
sometimes  raising  his  voice  to  a  ihont^ 
sometimes  sinking  it  to  a  whisper.  At  fint 
his  words  sounds  mere  incoherendei  m 
my  ears ;  but  after  a  few  moments  thij 
b^an  to  assume  a  certain  sense  and  cob* 
nection  as  I  listened,  at  iirat  half  Indii* 
ferently,  afterwards  shudderingly. 

"  There  it  is  again — ^tap,  tap,  tapping  at 
the  coffin-lid  !  Strange  that  no  one  heut 
it  except  me  !  That's  the  sound  I'm  alwiji 
hearing — now  at  the  window,  now  at  the 
door.  I  can't  stay  in  the  house,  or  Mme 
day  I  shall  go  mad  and  tell  everyone  wbit 
I've  done.  What  have  I  done  t  Nothag 
— nothing,  I  tell  you.  Who  sayi  H'l 
murder  t  Every  one  knows  that  he  wn 
drowned.  Drowned  men  never  como  to 
life  again ;  if  they  do,  what  then !  Serew 
them  down — screw  them  down— good  bog 
screws — and  a  stout  coffin-lid — a  coffioJid 
—a  coffin-lid  I" 

The  voice  died  away  in  a  murmur.  I 
looked  across  at  the  nurse.  What  ihe 
could  have  seen  In  my  look  I  do  not  knov 
that  made  her  whisper  back,  as  though  in 


"^!^L 


'hat's  what  it's  been  all  along— alwayi 
about  some  one  drowned,  and  somethisg 
scratching  at  the  coffin-lid.  It's  dreadfid  to 
hear  him  !  I  never  had  such  a  case  befon." 
The  woman  looked  pale,  and  seemed 
genuinely  frightened.  What  differesee 
was  there  between  this  man's  rsyiogi 
and  those  of  other  patients  she  maithi?« 
nursed  in  her  timet  I  wondered  how 
I  looked  myself,  and  whether  some  of 
the  horror  I  could  not  help  but  fed  u 
I  listened  to  these  incoherent  outpooriDgi 
of  a  disordered  brain  showed  itself  is 
my  countenance.  And  yet,  as  I  tried  to 
impress  upon  myself,  they  were  bat  the 
ravings  of  delirium  —  if  only  they  hid 
not  fitted  in  so  horribly  with  certsb 
strange  and  hitherto  inexplicable  cireasi- 
stances  in  the  pastl  Those  tefotti  I 
had  heard  concembg  his  elder  toother  i 
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^eaUi — his  own  refusal  to  ocoapy  the 
family  dwelling — the  servants'  tales,  and — 
Bat  he  begui  to  mutter  again. 

*^It's  aU  mine  now — all  mine  1  Money 
— ^lands — everything !  No  more  poverty 
and  debts — no  more — ha,  ha  !  What — 
not  dead  after  all  t  Not  dead  1  Bat  no 
one  knows  bat  me — no  one  saw  it  bat 
me.  Qaick — quick — serew  him  down — 
screw  ^m  down  all  the  same.  Now, 
that's  safe  and  sure — safe.  And  I  am 
rich — ^rich.  And  dead  men  tell  no  tales, 
though  living  ones  may.    What's  that  t " 

He  stopped  shorty  and  holding  up  one 
finger,  as  if  to  command  silence,  appeared 
to  listen  intently,  and  somehow  in  that 
gbasdy  moment  I  thought  of  that  time 
when  Peter,  the  cat,  came  scratching  at 
my  door  late  one  night  when  I  h^l  a 
visitor! 

"What's  thatr*  he  repeated,  "some- 
thing scratching  inside  t  Something  tap- 
ping at  the  lid  t  There  it  is  again — ^louder  I 
Make  haste — make  haste  !  It's  only  the 
mice  in  the  old  woodwork.  It's  only 
the  death-watch  ticking  1    What's  that ! " 

He  broke  off  suddenly  again.  Gtood 
Heavens,  what  awful  secret  was  it  that 
those  ravings  lidd  bare  t    How  mach  was 

delirium,  and  how  much  was Again 

I  glanced  across  the  unconscious  figure 
on  the  bed  to  the  woman  in  the  black 
and  white  aniform  of  her  order.  She 
appeared  to  have  entirely  lost  her  pro- 
fessional calm. 

"Oh,  why  doesn't  the  Doctor  comet" 
she  murmared  to  herself.  "  There's  some- 
thing  wrong  here,  I  know." 

"What's  thatr'  asked  the  sick  man 
again.  "  There's  something  over  there — in 
the  comer  there.  Don't  you  see  itf" 
And  he  begioi  to  gesticulate  wildly. 
"There  —  there  —  in  the  dark  comer  1 
Don't  you  see  a  facet — a  white  face — f 
dead  white  face  1  Let  me  go !  let  me 
go!"  And  he  struggled  fiercely,  and 
woold  have  flung  hii^lf  from  ttie  bed 
had  not  the  nurse  and  I  both  seized 
him  and  exerted  all  our  strength  in 
holding  him  back.  There  were  steps  on 
ihe  stairs  below. 

'* Thank  Heaven!"  breathed  the  nurse, 
"  here's  the  Doctor  at  last  1 " 

*^  Don't  you  see  the  face  in  the  comer ! " 
shrieked  the  sick  man,  "the  very  same 
face  I  saw  at  the  window  last  night! 
And  I  let  him  in— fool!— fool!— 1  let 
him  in,  and  now  he'll  never  leave  me! 
Look  at  the  water  dripping  from  hb 
clothes !     Look  at  the  pool  of  water  on 


the  floor !  Why  did  I  let  him  in  t  Why 
did  he  come  to  life  again  1  Why  wasn't 
the  water  deeper  t " 

His  voice  had  been  rising  higher  and 
higher,  and  just  as  the  door  opened  to 
admit  the  physician,  he  gave  one  long, 
thrilling  cry,  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  heard  it 

"Buried  alive !  Oh,  horrible— horrible !" 
and  with  wild  staring  eyes  and  dropping 
jaw  fell  back  upon  his  pillow. 

"  Too  late,"  said  the  nurse,  as  the  Doctor 
hurried  to  the  bedside,  "too  late— he's 
gone!" 

I  will  say  no  more ;  but  leave  each  one 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions  with  regard 
to  this  strange  affair,  and  solve,  if  he  can, 
the  mystery.  I  think  there  is  Uttle  doubt 
as  to  what  the  result  will  be  in  any  ease. 


SOME   LATER  DINNERS  AND 
DINERS,  SOCIAL  AND    LITERARY. 

In  the  early  years  of  William  the 
Fourth's  reign,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated "entertainers"  in  London  Society 
was  that  beautiful,  accomplished,  kindly- 
hearted,  and  wayward  woman^  the  Ooantess 
of  Blessington.  At  her  dinners  and  re- 
unions in  Seamore  Place,  and  afterwards 
at  Gore  House,  Kensington,  she  assembled 
the  celebrities  of  the  day — Walter  Savage 
Landor,  James  and  Horace  Smith  (the 
authors  of  "Rejected  Addresses"),  Sir 
Henry  Balfour  (afterwards  Lord  Dalling), 
Lytton  Bulwer  (afterwards  Lord  Lytton), 
Samuel  Lover,  Trelawney  (the  friend  of 
Shelley),  Thomas  Moore,  "Ion"  Talfourd, 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  (Napoleon  the 
Third),  and  Benjamin  Disraeli  (Earl  of 
Beaeonsfield).  A  quotation  or  two  from 
Orabb  Robinson's  diary  will  show  the 
reader  what  manner  of  "  lions "  were 
held  in  easy  thraldom  by  this  fascinating 
entreprenear : 

"  Reached  Lady  Blessington's  after  ten. 
With  her  were  D*Orsay,  Dr.  Lardner, 
Trelawney,  Edward  Bulwer.  A  stranger, 
whose  conversation  interested  and  pleased 
me,  I  found  to  be  young  DisraeU.  He 
talked  with  spirit  of  German  literature." 

"At  half-past  seven  went  to  Lady 
Blessington's,  where  I  dined.  The 
amosing  man  of  the  party  was  a  young 
Irishman — Lever — a  miniature  painter 
and  an  author.  He  sang  and  accompanied 
himself,  and  told  some  Irish  tales  with 
admirable  effect,  One  of  King  O'Toole, 
and   one  of  an  Irish  piper.      In  both. 
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exquisite  Abaordities,  uttered  in  &  quiet 
tone,  and  yet  dramatieally,  constituted 
the  chann.  Amonff  the  other  guests  were 
Ghorley  (the  novelist  and  'Athenffiom' 
critic),  and  the  American,  Willis.  Oonnt 
D'Orsay  (rami  de  la  maison)  did  the 
honours.'' 

Of  Thomas  Moore,  on  whose  dining- 
out  proclivities  I  have  already  enlarged, 
N.  P.  Willis  gives  a  lively  dcetch  : 

*'We  went  up  to  coffee,  and  Moore 
brightened  up  again  over  his  chasse-citf^, 
and  went  glittering  <m  with  criticisms  on 
Grisi,  whom  he  placed  above  all  but 
Pasta.  •  .  •  This  introduced  music  very 
naturally,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  he  was  taken  to  the  piano.  I 
have  no  time  to  describe  his  singing.  It 
is  well  known,  however,  that  its  effect 
is  equalled  only  by  the  beauty  of  his  own 
words;  and,  for  one,  I  could  have  taken 
him  into  my  heart  with  my  delight  He 
makes  no  attempt  at  music  It  is  a  kind  of 
admirable  recitative,  in  which  every  shade 
of  thought  is  syllabled  and  dwelt  upon, 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  song  goes 
through  your  blood,  warming  you  to  the 
very  eyeUds,  and  starting  your  tears,  if 
you  have  a  soul  or  sense  in  vou.  .  .  •  We 
all  sat  round  the  piano,  and  after  two  or 
three  songs  of  Lady  Blessington's  choice, 
he  rambled  over  the  keys  awhQe,  and 
sang,  *When  first  I  met  thee,'  with  a 
pathos  that  beggars  description.  When 
the  last  word  had  faltered  out,  he  rose 
and  took  Lady  Blessington's  hand,  said 
'Good  night,'  and  was  gone  before  a 
word  was  uttered"— a  truly  tiieatrical 
exit! 

The  Countess's  guests  were  mainly 
attracted,  perhaps,  by  the  brilliant  talk 
which  flowed  and  sparkled  under  tiie 
auspices  of  their  beautifol  hostess;  but 
she  was  fully  conscious  of  the  social  im- 
portance of  a  good  dinner.  She  kept 
an  experienced  chef,  and  her  menus  were 
designed  in  excellent  taste  and  with 
sufficient  liberality.  Though  she  did  not 
pretend  to  vie  with  the  sumptuous 
banquets  given  by  rich  nobles  and 
financiers,  no  one  under  the  Countess's 
roof  was  allowed  to  forget  the  great 
advance  which  the  i  higher  cuisine  had 
made  in  England  since^^the  Peace. 

The  Earl  of  Dudley  and  Ward  was  one 
of  the  bons  vivants  of  the  period.  Not  that 
he  leaned  to  such  excess  as  a  Soman  patri- 
cian or  a  French  noble  of  the  days  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth.  To  an  Emperor  he  would 
allow  no  better  dinner  than  *'  a  good  soup, 


a  small  turbot,  a  neck  of  venuon,  and 
ducklings  with  green  peas,  or  chicken  with 
asparagus,  or  an  apricot  tart " — ^wfaich,  in- 
deed, ought  to  satiBfy  any  Kaiser,  Cnr,  or 
Emperor  who  ever  lived.  The  Earl  kept  a 
good  cook,  and  entertained  nobly.  He 
was,  however,  one  of  the  most  absent- 
minded  of  men,  and  the  hero,^  in  coDm- 

?uenoe,  of  numerous  capital  stories,  thoogh 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  "  absence  " 
was  not  sometimes  made  a  oonreideiit 
cover  for  the  caustic  satire  in  wliieh  be 
was  not  slow  to  faidulge. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Earl  of  Wilton, 
whose  cuisine  was  one  of  the  beat  in 
London,  Lord  Dudley,  Adling  In  witb  a 
dish  which  did  not  meet  with  his  vpptOfwwif 
began  to  apologise  to  the  {guests  for  their 
faiSfferent  entertainment  as  if  he  had  been 
their  host  "  The  fact  is,"  he  said,  « that 
my  head  cook  was  taken  ill,  and .  some 
kitchen  girl,  I  suppose,  has  been  emplojed 
to  dress  the  dinner." 

On  one  occasion  he  was  entertaining  tiie 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence — afterwaxds 
William  the  Fourth  and  Queen  Adelaide. 
He  and  Us  royal  guests  were  ecareely 
seated  before  he  began  to  soliloqinM 
aloud.  "  What  bores  these  royalties  axe  1 
Ought  I  to  drink  wine  with  her  as  I  woold 
with  any  other  woman  t "  and  continuing. 
<<  May  I  have  the  honour  of  a  glass  of  wine 
with  your  Boyal  Highness  t"  Towaxds 
the  end  of  the  dinner  he  asked  her  again, 
and  she  replied,  smiling:  "With  muck 
pleasure.  Lord  Dudley ;  but  I  have  had 
one  ghss  with  you  abeady."  ''Thetanifeel 
and  so  she  has ! "  muttered  her  ecoeniiie 
host. 

He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Brig^iton 
Pavilion,  and  noted  with  regret  the  de- 
cadence of  its  cuisine  after  tiie  death  of 
(George  the  Fourth.  One  day,  when  sitting 
d^xt  King  William,  he  growled,  sotto  voee : 
''  What  a  change,  to  be  sure  1  Cold  p4t^ 
and  hot  champagne ! "  (r:> 

Meetine  Sydney  Sndth  in  the  street,  he 
invited  hun  to  dinner.  ''Dine  with  me 
to-day — dine  with  me,  and  I  wQI  get 
Sydney  Smith  to  meet  you ! "  This  In- 
vitation to  meet  himself,  a  prior  engige- 
ment  compelled  Sydney  South  to  deainei 
Another  time,  on  meeting  him,  he  put  his 
arm  through  Sydney's,  saying:  "I  dcm't 
mind  walking  with  him  a  Uttie  way;  IH 
walk  with  him  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
street"  As  they  proceeded,  W.  passed 
them.  "That  is  the  villain,"  excliimed 
Lord  Dudley,  "  who  helped  me  yesterday 
to  asparagus,  and  gave  me  no  toast  I" 
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As  a  contrast  to  these  notable  repasts,  I 
am  reminded  of  a  certain  fragal  meal  en- 
joyed, once  npon  a  time,  by  a  couple  of 
English  artists,  Stotbard  and  Constable. 
I  uye  said  **  once  npon  a  time,"  but  it  was 
really  in  the  year  1824,  and  in  the  summer, 
though  the  month  and  day  are  not  re- 
cordML  The  two  artists  went  for  an 
ontbg,  walking  from  London  to  Combe 
Wood,  where  the  hills  and  dells  are  clothed 
in  copse  and  underwood,  and  you  make 
your  way  through  tangles  of  gorse  and 
bramble  and  bracken-fero.  They  started 
early  in  the  day,  provided  with  some  sand- 
wiches for  dinner.  Before  they  reached 
their  destination.  Constable  broke  in  upon 
the  stock  of  provisions,  eliciting  a  reproof 
fromStothard  for  his  iU-reguli^ed  appetite. 
They  arrived  at  a  crystiu  spring.  The 
water  was  low,  and  difficult  to  get  at;  but 
Constable  took  from  his  pocket  a  tin  cup^ 
which,  unnoticed  by  his  companioui  he 
had  bought  at  Putney.  The  day  was  hot, 
and  the  water  intensely  cold.  '<  Hold  it 
in  your  mouth,  sfr,  some  time  before  you 
swaUow  it,"  said  Stothard.  "A  little 
brandy  or  rum  now  would  be  invaluable." 
"  And  you  shall  have  some,  sfr,"  said  Con- 
stable, ''  if  you  will  retract  what  you  said  i 
for  I  have  brought  a  bottle  of  rum  from 
town — a  thing  you  never  thought  of." 
Though  Constable  carried  thefr  fare,  Stot- 
hard  was  the  caterer.  As  they  lay  on  the 
grass,  enjoying  thefr  meal  under  Uie  trees 
that  shaded  them  from  a  midsummer  sun, 
Stothard,  looking  up  to  the  splendid  colour 
of  the  foliage  over  thefr  heads,  said : 
•<  That's  all  glazing,  sfr." 

The  defeat  of  the  motion  in  favour  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Lambton, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Dnrhsm,  on  April  the 
seventeenth,  1821,  was  due,  it  is  said,  to  a 
dinner.  The  debate  was  bng  and  ani- 
mated ;  and  so  many  members  desired  to 
spei^  that  it  was  adjourned  to  the  follow- 
ing night  The  motion  was  then  put,  and 
carried  by  fifty-five  to  forty-three;  but 
what  caused  general  surprise  was  the  ab- 
sence of  the  mover,  Mr.  Lambton,  and  his 
principal  supporters.  It  seems  that  they 
were  all  dining  beneath  the  hosfrftable  roof 
of  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  and  lingered 
too  long  over  the  attractions  of  the  "  soupe 
k  la  reine"  apd  "Barnes's  claret,"  with 
the  result  that  the  anti-reformers,  observing 
the  tiiinned  ranks  of  thefr  opponentSi 
"snapped"  a  division;  so  tha^  when 
Lambton  and  Brougham  hurried  into  the 
House,  they  were  received  with  mocking 


laughter,  and  found  that  all  was  over. 
The  occurrence  suggested  a  squib  in  the 
''John  Bull "  newspaper,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Canningi  entitled  "Michael's 
Dinner";  it  was  adapted  to  the  tune  of 
"  Soger  Laddie." 

At  this  time  the  editor  of  "John  Bull " 
was  also  its  founder  and  principal  con- 
tributor, Theodore  Hook,  whose  brilliant 
talents  and  reddess  courage  had  raised 
him  to  an  influential  podtion  in  the  world 
of  politics.  He  was  the  chief  literary 
swsishbuckler  and  swordsman  of  the  Toiy 
party  during  the  stormy  days  of  Catholfe 
Emancipation  and  Parliamentary  Beform. 
Moreover.hewasan  indefatigable  diner-out; 
and  his  flow  of  humour,  Us  high  spirits, 
and  his  remarkable  powers  as  an  impro- 
visatore,  made  him  a  welccmie  guest  The 
very  last  entry  in  his  diary  indicates  the 
character  of  the  society  into  which  he 
had  made  his  way:  "To  dinner  to  Lord 
Harrington's  to  meet  the  Doke  of  Wel- 
lington. There,  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Lord  and  Lady  Southampton, 
Lord  Londonderry,  Lord  Canterbury,  Lord 
Lyndhursty  Lord  Bedesdale,  Lord  Charle- 
ville,  Lord  Strangford,  Lord  Stuart  de 
Rothesay,  Count  D*Orsay,  Lord  Chester- 
field, and  Fltzroy  Stanhope."^ 

Li  more  than  one  of  his  clever  but 
superficial  works  he  has  introduced  some 
amusing  satirical  sketches  of  middle-class 
society  and  its  heavy  dinners;  but  they 
will  not  bear  quotation.  Here,  however, 
is  an  anecdote  which  ho  records  on  the 
authority  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford— the 
Marquis  of  Monmouth  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  "Coningsby":  A  Mr.  H.,  having 
received  a  bott's  head  as  a  present  from  a 
German  friend,  chanced  to  mention  the 
circumstance  to  the  Marquis,  adding: 
"And  now  I  have  got  this  wonderful 
delicacy,  I  declare  I  don't  know  how  it 
is  to  be  dressed."  "  Oh,"  said  Lord  Hert- 
ford,  "  send  it  to  my  cook,  Champijgny ;  he 
shall  do  it  properly  for  you;  it  is  really 
good  eating."  The  banker  accepted  the 
offier,  and  In  due  time  the  head  was  re- 
turned, with  much  artistic  garniture,  and 
bearing  evident  marks  of  Wilful  and  ap- 
propriate treatment.  "Well,"  said  the 
Marqms,  the  next  time  he  met  Mr.  H., 
"  how  did  the  head  turn  out  t  My^  fellow 
says  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  it  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
he  had  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  manipu- 
lating." "I  dare  say  he  is  rights"  an- 
swered Mr.  H. ;  "  but  if  so,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  ingenuity  thrown 
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away ;  for  it  was  to  eonfouDdedly  tough, 
after  all,  that  I  for  one  ooald  not  get  my 
teeth  throngh  it."  "Tongh,  was  iti  Ton 
eonld  not  nave  dressed  it  sufficiently/' 
«  Why,  of  coarse,  I  never  dressed  it  at  ul ; 
your  people  dressed  it,  and  dressed  it  weU, 
toa    Nothing  could  look  better,  bat  as  to 

eating  it However,  some  of  them  at 

table  contrived  to  get  it  down,  and  said  it 
had  the  true  flavour."  "My  people!" 
repeated  his  lordship.  **  My  man  dressed 
it,  certainly;  but  there's  itie  cooking  1" 
"  What  cooking  t "  enquired  Mr.  H.  '<  It 
got  no  cooking  but  what  he  gave  it;  we 
eat  it  just  as  it  was  sent^  of  course." 
*'Wfaat,  rawl"  shouted  the  Marquis, 
laughing.  *'  Why,  my  good  friend,  Oham- 
pfgny  only  prepared  the  head  for  roasting ; 
your  man  should  have  cooked  it  afterwards." 
'*Then  why  the  deuce  didn't  the  fool  say 
so  1 "  enquired  the  discomfited  banker. 

Hook,  according  to  his  biographer — 
"  Ingoldsby  "  Barham — **  was  much  sought 
after  by  lords  and  ladies  who  had  a 
dinner  to  give  or  a  Christmas  party  to 
manage."  In  short|  he  was  a  professional 
diner-out;  and,  in  return  for  his  dinner 
and  his  wines,  was  expected  to  amuse  the 
company.  Lord  Beaconsfield  introduces 
him  in  '*  Goningsby,"  under  the  pseudonjnn 
of  Luciui  Gay,  as  one  whom  Nature 
had  intended  for  a  scholar  and  a  wit,  but 
Necessity  had  made  a  scribbler  and  a 
buffoon.  His  conversational  powers  he 
characterises  as  brilliant,  and  adds  that 
he  possessed  all  the  resources  of  good 
fellowship.  A  constant  guest  at  the 
tables  of  the  nobflity.  Whig  as  well  as 
Conservative,  he  was  frequently  an  in- 
mate of  their  country  seats  and  admitted 
to  their  sociid  penetralia.  At  Hatfield 
House,  where  he  provided  private  and 
confidential  dinners  for  the  admirers  of 
amateur  theatricals ;  at  the  late  Lord 
Canterbury's,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford's, 
Str  Robert  Peel's,  Sir  Francis  Burdett's, 
he  dined  well  and  oft. 

To  his  remarkable  facility  as  an  impro- 
visatore,  Charles  OrevlUe  bears  this  testi- 
mony. In  his  diary,  under  the  date  of 
August  the  fifteenth,  1834,  he  records  a 
dinner  at  Farquhar's,  at  which,  among 
others,  he  met  Mrs.  Norton,  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Blackwood,  and  Theodore  Hook. 
After  dinner  he  displayed  his  powers  of 
improvisation,  and  was  very  brilliant. 
Each  lady  gave  him  a  subject,  such  as 
«•  The  Goodwood  Cup,"  "  The  Tithe  BiU ; " 
one  "  could  not  think  of  anythbg,"  but 
he   dashed  off   and   sang  stanzas  innu- 


merable  and  very  ^roU,  with  ingenious 
rhymes  and  excellent  hits;  "Us  ^ 
batting  occasion  for  his  excellent  wit," 
for  at  every  word  of  interruption  or  admi- 
ration, every  look  or  motion,  he  indulged 
in  a  digression,  always  returning  to  one  of 
the  themes  imposed  upon  him.  ''It  Is  a 
tour  de  force,"  adds  Oreville,  '<  in  whieh  I 
believe  he  stands  alone,  and  it  is  certainly 
wonderfully  well  worth  hearing  and  un- 
commonly amusing." 

The  diary  of  Charles  GrevQle,  Clerk 
of  the  Council  to  (George  the  Fourth  and 
William  the  Fourth,  from  which  I  make 
the  foregoing  extracts,  may  be  taken  aa  our 
guide  to  not  a  few  dinners  of  more  than 
average  importance,  though  he  deeeribea 
them  with  provoking  brevity,  and  incon- 
siderately omits  the  menus,  oblivions  of 
their  historical  and  ethical  significaaoei 
Thus  he  records  a  Royal  dinner:  Host, 
George  the  Fourth ;  place,  the  Pavilion, 
Brighton ;  but  brands  it  as  cold,  and  the 
evening  afterwards  as  dull  beyond  all 
dulnesi.  "They  say,"  he  adds,  <<  the 
Kbg  is  anxious  that  form  and  ceremmiy 
shotHd  be  banished,  and,  if  so,  it  only 
proves  how  impoi sible  it  is  that  form  and 
ceremony  should  not  always  inhabit  a 
palace.  The  rooms  are  not  furnished  lor 
society,  and,  in  fact,  society  cannot  flourish 
without  ease;  and  who  can  feel  at  asyM 
who  is  under  the  eternal  constraint  whidi 
etiquette  and  respect  impose  1  The  King 
was  in  good  looks  and  good  spirits,  said, 
after  dinner,  cut  his  jokes  with  all  tlie 
coarse  merriment  which  is  his  character- 
istic." 

This  may  amuse  the  reader: — April, 
1829.  "Dined  at  the  Covent  Gkrdon 
Theatrical  Fund  dinner.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  could  not  come,  so  they  put  Lord 
Blessington  in  the  chair,  who  made  an  ass 
of  himself.  Among  other  toasts  he  was  to 
give  <  The  memory  of  the  Dvike  of  York,' 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  institution. 
He  prefaced  this  with  a  speech,  but  gave 
the  health,  eta ;  on  which  Fawcett,  the 
comedian,  who  sat  opposite,  called  oat  in 
an  agony,  *the  memory,  my  lord!'  He 
corrected  himself;  but  in  a  minute  after 
said  again  'the  health.'  'The  memory,' 
my  lord  ! '  again  roared  Fawcett  It  was 
supremely  ridiculous." 

On  one  occasion  Hook  met  at  dinner 
Moore,  Fitzgerald,  and  Luttoell,  and  one 
can  well  believe  that  the  talk  of  these 
men  must  have  lent  a  piquant  flavour  to 
the  dishes  and  enhsnced  the  aroma  of  the 
wines.  I 
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Maeaolay  was  an  inveterate  diner-out; 
not  for  the  sake  of  *'the  yiands"  (aa 
Lord  Lytton  calla  them),  bat  for  the 
enjoyment  he  foond  in  talking  and 
bdng  talked  to ;  some  people  soorly  tay 
that  hifl  chief  enjoyment  lay  in  the 
former  direction.  At  Holland  Houbo  he 
was  one  of  the  moat  freqnent  of  goetti. 
He  thoroughly  appreciated  the  fine 
qoalitiei  of  its  noble  owner,  who  was 
somewhat  obscured  to  the  general  vision 
by  the  effulgence  of  his  gifted  but 
imperious  wife.  The  pleasures  of  the 
cultured  and  refined  society  which  they 
assembled  under  their  historic  roof  never 
palled  upon  him;  and  in  tiie  brilliant 
conversation  which  Lady  Holland  so 
skilfully  initiated  and  so  gracefully  kept 
going,  he  was,  as  we  all  know,  a  principal 
factor. 

He  was  himself  a  pattern  hosk  On 
his  own  account,  it  is  true,  he  was  no 
epicure;  and  his  nephew  tells  us  that 
at  any  time  he  would  have  been  amply 
satisfied  by  a  dinner  such  as  is  served 
at  a  decent  seaside  lodging-house.  This 
was  a  sad  moral  defect;  but  happily  his 
conscientious  views  of  the  obligations  of 
hospitality  prevented  his  ffuests  from 
suffering  by  it  He  generJly  selected, 
by  a  half-conscious  preference,  dishes  of 
established  diaracter  and  traditional  fame. 
His  dissenting  friends  he  treated  to  a 
fillet  of  veal,  "  which  he  maintained  to  be 
the  recognised  Sunday  dinner  in  good  old 
Nonconformist  families.''  On  Michaelmas 
Day  he  would  have  been  wretched  had 
no  goose  smoked  on  the  bourd.  At 
Christmas,  he  never  forgot  the  old 
historic  turkey.  ''If  he  was  entertain- 
ing a  couple  of  schoolboys  who  could 
construe  the  fourth  satire  of  Juvenal, 
he  would  reward  them  for  their  pro- 
ficiency with  a  dbh  of  mullet  that  might 
have  passed  muster  on  the  table  of  an 
augur  or  an  Emperor's  freedmaa  . .  .  With 
regard  to  the  contents  of  his  cellar, 
Maeaulay  prided  himself  on  being  able 
to  say  with  Mr.  John  Thorpe,*  '  liUne  is 
famous  good  stuff,  to  be  sure,'  and  if  he 
were  taken  to  task  for  his  extravagance, 
he  would  reply,  in  the  words  used  by 
another  of  his  favourite  characters  in 
fiction,  t  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
good  eating  and  drinking  in  seven 
hundred  a  year,  if  people  knew  how  to 
manage  it." 

Sometimes  he  would  flavour  a  domestic 
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repast  with  a  series  of  quotations  from 
the  "Almanach  des  Gourmands;"  that 
curious  mirror  of  the  vulgar  luxury  and 
leisure  which  prevailed  in  Paris  after  the 
austere  sullenness  of  the  Bepublic,  and 
immediately  prior  to  the  parvenu  mag- 
nificence of  tne  Empire.  His  wonderful 
memory  retained  the  choice  bits  of  un- 
conscious humour  and  extravagance  with 
which  Gximaud  de  la  Beyni6re  has  studded 
his  eight  volumes ;  and  he  loved  to  describe 
the  portentous  ceremonies  of  a  Parisian 
banquet,  from  those  complicated  incon- 
veniencesof  arrangement,  "que  lespersonnes 
bien  avis^es  ont  I'attention  d'abr^ger  en 
mettant  d'avance  le  nom  de  chaque 
convive  snr  chaque  convert,  dans  I'ordre  de 
lenr  app^bit  connu  ou  pr^aum^"  to  the 
'*  visite  de  digestion  "  on  the  morrow,  the 
length  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  excellence  of  the  enter- 
tainments. He  would  enumerate  every  item 
of  the  dinner  from  the  "potage  bi^lant, 
tel  qu'il  doit  ^tre,"  on  to  the  "biscuit 
d'ivrogne,"  not  forgettbg  the  imperative 
declaration  that  "  tout  bon  mangeur  a  fini 
son  diner  apr6i  le  r6u."  He  reminded  his 
hearers  that,  according  to  De  la  Beyni^ce, 
oysters,  aft^  the  sixth  dosen,  ceased  to 
whet  the  appetite;  and  repeated,  with  un- 
failing relishi  the  closing  portion  of  the 
description  of  a  grand  entertainment  given 
under  the  Consulate  :  "  Oeux  qui  veulent 
faire  grandement  les  choaes,  finissent  par 
parfumer  la  bouche  de  leurs  convives  (ou 
plutdt  de  leurs  amis,  car  c'est  ainsi  que 
s'appellent  les  convives  d'un  d^jetlner), 
avec  deux  ou  trois  tasses  de  glaces ;  ou  se 
la  rince  ensuite  avec  un  grand  verre  de 
marasquin;  et  puis  chacun  se  retire  en 
b&te  chez  soi — ^pour  aller  manger  la  soupe." 
But  his  favourite  quotation  was  the 
admirable  passage  which  prescribes  the 
period— varying  from  four  to  six  weeks 
according  to  the  excellence  of  the  dinner — 
wherein  the  guests  may  speak  no  evil 
of  their  host  («di,  how  much  happier  would 
be  Society  if  this  rule  were  generally  pro- 
claimed and  acted  upon  1)  who  has,  more- 
over, the  privilege  of  holduig  them  to 
longer  silence  by  issuing  fresh  invitations 
before  the  "truce  of  God"  (as  one  may 
jastly  term  it)  has  expired:  "On  con- 
viendra  que,  de  toutes  les  mani^res  d'em- 
p^cher  de  mal  parler  de  soi,  celle-ci  n'est 
pas  le  moins  aimable." 

It  was  characteristic  of  Maeaulay  that 
he  loved  to  assemble  round  him  the  con- 
temporaries of  his  University  period.  Thus: 
"To  the  'Clarendon'  at  seven,  where  I 
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had  ordered  dinner  for  a  party  of  ez- 
Fellows  of  the  dear  old  CoBef^a  ...  We 
had  an  excellent  dinner.  The  Dean  of 
Darham'8  fayonrite  dish,  <  Filet  de  boenf 
saat^  an  vin  de  Mad^re  aux  Tmflfe«/  was 
there.  We  all  tried  it,  applauded  it,  and 
drank  his  health  in  champagne  reeom^ 
mended  by  him."  And  agidn:  ''Lord 
Mayor's  Day  j  and  I  had  a  dinner  as  weU 
as  the  Lord  Mayor."  The  gnests  consisted 
exclosiyely  of  old  Fellows  and  sch<dars  of 
Trinity,  and  he  had  got  some  GoU^e  ale 
sent  up  from  Cambridge.  '<  I  did  my  best 
as  host  The  dinner  was  well  cooked,  the 
audit  ale  perfect.  We  had  so  much  to  say 
about  auld  lang  syne  that  great  powers  of 
conversation  were  not  wanted.  I  hare 
been  at  parties  of  men  celebrated  for  wit 
and  eloquence  which  were  much  less  lively. 
Everybody  seemed  to  be  pleased.'' 

I  shall  take  note  of  a  few  of  the 
dinners  at  which  Macaulay  assisted,  for 
the  sake  of  the  reminiscences  they  call 
up  of  men  and  events.  He  had  ahready 
won  his  spurs  in  the  lists  of  literature 
when,  in  1826,  he  dined  at  Sydney 
Smith's  remote  Yorkshire  parsonage.  At 
Edinburgh  he  dines  with  Jeffrey,  at 
his  house  in^  Moray  Place,  and  speaks  of 
the  great  critic's  conversation  as  "very 
much  like  his  countenance  and  his  voice— 
of  immense  variety;  sometimes  plain  and 
unpretending  even  to  flatness,  sometimes 
whimsically  brilliant  and  rhetorical  almost 
beyond  the  license  of  private  discourse. 
He  has  many  interesting  anecdotes,  and 
tells  them  very  well"  He  dines  at  Bowood, 
Lord  Lansdowne's  seat,  and  has  "oceans 
of  beer  and  mountains  of  potatoes"  for 
dinner.  In  January,  1834,  he  dines  with 
his  sisters,  and  stays  lata.  "He  talked 
almost  uninterruptedly  for  six  hours.  In 
the  evening  he  made  a  great  many  im- 
promptu charadee  in  verse."  In  May, 
1831,  he  eats  his  first  dinner  at  Holland 
House.  Among  the  guests  were  Lord 
John  Russell— Allen,  warden  of  Dulwich 
College,  a  great  friend  of  the  Hollands- 
Lords  Holland,  Alvanley,  Mahon — after* 
wards  Earl  Stanhope— and  others. 

He  dines  at  Marshall's,  where  the  great 
attraction  was  the  presence  of  the  two  wits, 
Rogers  and  Sjdney  Smith.  ^'  To  see  them 
together  was  a  novelty,  and  a  novelty  not 
the  less  curious  because  their  mutual  hos- 
tility is  well  known,  and  the  hard  hits 
which  they  have  given  to  each  other  are 
in  everybody's  mouth.  They  were  very 
dvil,  however.  Bat  I  was  struck  by  the 
truth  of  what  Matthew  Bramble  says  in  | 


Smollett's  <  Humphrey  Clinker ' :  that  one 
idt  in  a  company,  like  a  knuckle  of  ham 
in  soup,  gives  a  flavour,  but  two  are  too 
many."  He  dines  with  Eari  Grttff  In 
Downing  Street  "At  eight  wo  wont  to 
dinner.  Lord  Howick  took  his  falhai^s 
place,  and  we  feasted  very  luxuriously.  At 
nine  Lord  Grey  came  from  the  houae  wHk 
Lord  Durham,  Lord  Holland,  and  tiie 
Duke  of  Richmond.  They  dined  on  ike 
remains  of  our  dinner  wltti  great  oxpotf- 
tion,  as  they  had  to  go  to  a  Cabinet  Oomral 
at  ten."  He  dines  at  Lyttleton's,  in  Gwm- 
venor  Place,  and  meets  Lords  Brongkatt 
and  Plunket,  and  many  more  Icnrdo  and 
commoners.  "  Lyttleton,  till  last  year,  Uvod 
in  Portman  St^uare.  When  he  dianged 
his  residence  his  servants  gave  him  wanh 
ing.  They  could  not,  they  said,  consent  to 
go  into  such  an  unheard-of  part  of  tlu 
world  as  Orosvenor  Place.  He  gave  me  a 
dinner  of  dinners."  He  dines  with  Ijoid 
Althorp,  and  with  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
each  liGnister  regales  him  with  taxde^ 
turbot,  venison,  and  game. 

He  attends  a  Holland  House  dionor,  at 
which  Earl  Grey,  Lords  Brougham,   and 
Palmerston,  Luttrell,  and  himself  are  the 
only  guests.    Allen  sat  at  the.  end  of  the 
table,  carving,  and  simultaneously  sparring 
with    Lady   Holland,  who,  because    tiie 
dinner  was  not   so  good  as  usual — tbe 
French  ''chef"  being  ill— kept  up  a  oon- 
tinual  lamentation  during  the  whole  repast 
"  The  soup  was  too  salt;  the  cutlets  were  not 
exactly  '  oomme  il  faut' ;  and  the  pudding 
was    hardly  enough    boiled."    Later,   be 
dines  at  Lord  Essex's  in  Belgrave  Sqnare. 
Never  was  there  such  a  contrast  1  MacsMthj 
bad  been  led  to  understand  that  his  lord- 
ship's cuisine  was  superintended  by  the 
first  French  artists;  and  that  he  would 
find  there  all  the  luxuries  of  the  "  Almanaeh 
des  Gourmands."     But  no,  his  lordaiilp 
was  a  true  Englishman ;  and  there  iras 
not  a  dish  on  his  table  which  Addfson'k 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  or  Miss  Bumey^ 
Sir   Hugh   Tyrold— hi  her  "CamiUa''— 
might  not  have  set  before  his  guests.     ^  A 
huge  haunch  of  venison  on  the  side-board ; 
a  magnificent  piece  of  beef  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table ;  and  before  my  Lord  him^f 
smoked,  not  a  *  dindon  aux  truffes,'  but  a 
fat  wastel  goose,  stuffed  with  aage  moA 
onions.  I  was  disappointed,"  says  Macaubj, 
''but  very  agreeably,  for  my  taates  are^  I 
fear,  incurably  vulgar." 

When  he  dines  for  the  first  time  wiA  that 
famous  society  of  men  of  light  and  leading 
•<  The  Club,"  at  the  Thatched  Hous^Lord 
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Hollind  is  in  the  ohair;  and  among  the 
members  present  are  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Lord  Mahon,  Phillips  the  i»inter,  Dean 
Mflman,  Elphiastone,  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
.  and  Hadson  Gornej.  Lastly,  he  goes  to 
Bofikingham  Palaoe.  "  The  Qaeen  was  most 
graoioQa  to  me.  She  talked  mneh  aboat 
mj  book— tlie  '  History  of  England ' — and 
owned  that  she  had  nothing  to  sav  for  her 
poor  anoestor,  James  the  Seeond.  'Not 
your  Mi^ty's  ancestor/  said  I,  'yoor 
Miges^s  predeoessor/  I  hope  this  was  not 
an  oneoortly  correction.  I  meant  it  as  a 
compliment,  and  she  seemed  to  take  it  sa" 

Boyle  Farm,  at  Thames  Ditton,  in  the 
days  of  tlie  ex-Chancellor,  Lord  St 
Leonards^  was  the  scene  of  many  a  de- 
lightful dinner,  at  which  the  famoos  lawyer 
assembled  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  house  maintained, 
in  fact,  a  tradition  of  hospitality;  for  in 
the  Walpole  period,  Mrs.  Walsingham  and 
her  daogfater.  Miss  Boyle— an  amateur 
artist  of  some  distinction — entertained 
their  friends  at  Boyle  Farm  with  frequent 
liberality.  Miss  Boyle  married,  first,  Iiord 
de  Bos,  and,  second,  Lord  Henry  Fitz- 
gerald, and  still  resided  at  Boyle  Farm, 
where,  in  1827,  her  son,  Lord  Henry  de 
Bos,  and  four  other  young  men  of  fashion, 
Lords  Alvanley,  Castlereagh,  Chesterfield, 
and  Bobert  Orosvenor — eadi  subscribing 
five  hundred  pounds — gave  a  most  gorgeous 
fete^  which  was  celebrated  by  Moore  in  his 
poem, ''  A  Sammer  FSbe,"  dedicated  to  the 
Bon.  Mrs.  Norton,  one  of  the  beautiful 
women  to  whom  it  owed  its  crowning 
attraction.  "Pavilions  on  the  banks  of 
the  river ;  alwrge  dinner  tent  on  the  lawn, 
oapaUe  of  holding  four  hundred  and  fifty ; 
and  a  select  taUe  for  fifty,  laid  in  the  con- 
servatory. Gondolas  floated  on  the 
water,  containing  the  best  Bin«:ert  of  the 
Italian  Opera ;  and  in  a  boat  Yestris  and 
Fanny  Ayton,  the  one  singing  Italian,  the 
other  English.  .  .  .  This  was  long  remem- 
bered," says  Croker,  "as  the  Dandies'  F6te." 

Very  attractive  were  the  dinners  which 
Grote,  the  historian,  and  his  accomplished 
wife,  gave  to  their  many  distinguished 
friends  at  East  Bnmham  Park,  from  1838 
to  18513,  and  afterwards  at  Popple's  Park, 
in  the  house  which  was  humorously  named 
"Hirtory  Hut,"  because  built  with  the 
profits  arising  from  Grote's  numumental 
work,  the  ''History  of  Greece.''  Here, 
TT^ifttw^  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  Baron 
BnnMB, .  De  Tocqueville,  Macaulay,  and 
oUiar  men  of  light  and  leading,  partook  of 
ifra.  Grote's  refined  hospitality. 


I  have  brought  my  record  down  as  near 
to  the  present  day  as  seems  desirable,  or, 
at  any  rate,  is  convenient.  In  these  late^ 
Victorian  years  the  art  of  dining  has  been 
and  is  cultivated  on  a  very  extensive  scale ; 
so  that  the  menus  of  the  middle  class  now 
display  a  taste,  a  variety,  a  refinement, 
and  an  attention  to  hygienic  conditions, 
such  as  a  century  ago  would  hardly  haire 
been  found  in  ** patrician"  menus.  That 
the  dinner  has  not  suffered  in  historical 
importance  is  tolerably  evident.  It  is  still 
the  great  consecrating  rite,  the  sacred 
ceremony,  which  confirnis  the  appointment 
of  an  Indian  viceroy  or  an  Australian 
governor -general;  which  expresses  the 
national  gratitude  to  a  great  traveller  or  a 
popular  actor ;  which  testifies  to  the  re- 
putation of  a  sound  divine,  or  a  fortunate 
speculator ;  which  sustains  tixe  appeal  for 
aid  of  a  deserving  charity.  If  we  want 
to  do  honour  to  a  man,  or  show  our 
sympathy  with  a  cause,  we  stodghtway 
sak  ourselves  and  others  to  dinner.  In 
tn^  politics,  literature,  art,  society,  all 
gravitate  towards  the  dinner-table.  And 
thus  I  am  minded  of  the  height  and 
breadth  of  my  subject,  and  of  the  small 
portion  of  it  which  I  have  been  able  to 
explore  in  tins  and  preceding  articles. 
Alas,  I  have  been  unable  to  treat  at  any 
length  of  le^l  dinners,  ecclesiastical 
dinners,  theatrical  dinners,  official  dinners, 
Scotch  and  Lrish  dinners!  There  would 
be  something  to  be  said,  too,  about  Oriental 
dhmers,  American  dinners,  colonial  dinners, 
and  dinners  in  the  savage  wild — which 
are  rather  exciting,  when  one  runs  the 
risk  of  bdng  one's  self  the  principal  dish  I 
Th^  materiids  are  abundant,  and  the  field 
is  wide,  since  everybody  dines — ^that  is, 
everybody  who  can  aff<»d  it— or  at  least 
partakes  of  a  meal  which,  with  more  or  less 
justification,  everybody  calls  dinner.  Of 
course  there  is  the  true  dinner  as  well  as 
the  fidse  dinner,  as  these  articles  have  inci- 
dentally shown.  May  my  readers  always 
enjoy  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautifcd  1 

CATHERINE  MAIDMENT'S 
BURDEN. 

A    STORY    IN    TWELVE    CHAPTERS. 
Br  MARGARET  MOULE. 


CHAPTER  V« 

Jhe  day  after  Catherine  Maldment's 
interview  with  him,  Mr.  Sbewart-Carr  sat 
alone  in  his  library.    It  was  a  very  hot 
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morniog,  so  hot  that  it  had  not  aeemed  poa- 
aible  to  suggest  outdoor  amuseinents  for  hb 
guests.  Bat  they  were  all  disposed  of,  never- 
theless ;  Mr.  Ddxe  and  Oaptain  Camf ortti 
w<)re  playing  billiards,  and  the  four  ladies 
were,  to  the  beat  of  their  host's  knowledge 
entertaining  one  another  with  oonversa- 
tion,  gossip,  and  pretty  needlework  in  the 
drawmg-room. 

Mr.  Stewart-Carr  had  left  them  in  order 
to  clear  off  an  accomolation  of  letters. 
The  work  had  taken  him  about  an  hoar, 
and  the  result  was  visible  in  the  little 
pile  of  addressed  and  closed  envelopes 
which  lay  at  his  left  hand  on  the  table. 
Bat  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  he 
had  really  fiaished  his  letters;  he  did 
not  attempt  to  close  his  writbg-oase,  but 
then  neither  did  he  take  up  his  pen  to 
begin  another  letter.  He  had  leant  both 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  was  resting  his 
chin  upon  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  were 
apparently  fixed  on  the  opposite  wall 
His  thoughts  had  left  his  letters  and 
his  surroundings  altogether;  they  were 
with  one  of  ms  guests,  and  that  guest 
was  Grace  Arbuthnot 

In  one  of  the  letters  he  had  jast  answered 
the  writer  had  asked  if  his  settling  down 
at  Moreford  were  the  precursor  of  "an- 
other change  "  in  his  arrangements ;  ''con- 
gratulations, no  doubt,  are  premature,  but 
surmises  are  inevitable,"  his  friend  wrote. 
The  careless  words  had  quickened  in  Mr. 
Stewart-Carr's  miad  a  certain  train  of 
thought  It  WAS  by  no  means  a  dormant 
train  of  thought,  it  waa  one  which  had 
been  very  often  with  him  for  the  last  few 
mondis ;  iadeed,  it  was  scarcely  ever  absent 
from  him.  It  was  the  thought  of  mailed 
life  with  Grace  Arbuthnot  as  his  wifa 

It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  well  for 
a  man  who  had  reached  his  age  to  marry 
and  settle  down.  He  held  serious  views 
as  to  his  responsibility  towards  his  tenants, 
and  excellently  though  they  might  be 
cared  for  in  his  absence,  he  was  beginning 
to  think  that  the  erratic,  easy  life  he  had 
heretofore  led  waa  not  compatible  with 
hia  atandard  of  duty  to  them.  Thia  idea 
had  been  floating  in  hia  mind  for  aome 
time,  together  with  anothw  hazy  idea — 
that  a  man  could  not  well  aetde  down 
without  a  wife;  and  when  he  firat  met 
Grace  Arbuthnot  in  the  apring  in 
Parb,  both  these  notions  had  suddenly 
crystallised  and  become  together  one 
definite  resolve.  Miss  Arbuthnot  had 
taken  his  fancy,  and  had  seemed  to  him 
exactly  the  right  sort  of  woman  to  be- 


eoma  the  mistress  of  a  country  hoaae. 
Her  interest  in  outdoor  pursuits  fitted 
her  for  a  country  life,  her  "horaey  "  ways 
and  little  eccentridtiea  of  manner  womU 
wear  away,  he  told  himaelf,  very  quickly; 
and  he  waa  quite  keen-aighted  enoo^ 
to  aee  and  greatly  like  the  sweet,  kindly 
nature  beneath.  He  had  asked  her  mud 
her  mother  to  Moreford,  in  order  that  he 
might  learn  to  know  her  better,  and 
he  had  definitely  propoaed  to  hinMli 
in  doing  ao  that,  if  all  went  well,  he  would 
before  their  departure  aak  her  to  mairy 
him.  At  the  time  he  had  felt  fiaidy 
hopeful  that  the  anawer  would  be  yee.  She 
had  Uked  him,  evidently,  and  they  had 
been  excellent  frienda,  and  during  the 
four  daya  she  had  apent  in  hia  houae,  ib»j 
had  atiU  continued  excellent  friends. 

Thia  morning  he  waa  thinking  to  him- 
aelf that  it  waa  time  to  put  an  end  to 
the  aimply  friendly  relatione  betvreen 
them.  It  would  be  well,  he  thoughti  to 
let  her  aee  clearly  what  he  intended  his 
attentions  to  mean;  but  he  could  not 
quite  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what 
line  to  take,  and  this  was  the  queetiott 
that  was  occupying  lum  as  he  sat  idle 
at  hia  writing-table.  Grace  Arbathnot 
waa  very  erratic,  he  thought,  perplexedly, 
and  all  women  were  incomprdienaible,  he 
thought  farther  with  a  aigh;  and  then  be 
roae  and  lit  a  cigarette  to  clear  his  per- 
ceptiona.  There  waa  yet  half  an  hour  to 
lunch-time,  and  he  aat  down  in  an  stfm- 
chair  and  amoked  reflectively;  but  the 
change  of  occupation  did  not  help  him  to 
formuUto  hia  courae  of  action.  Hia 
thoughto  went  back  vaguely  to  Gkaee 
heraelf-— her  charm,  her  fitneaa  for  the 
poaition,  and  her  pretty  face. 

At  thia  very  moment,  while  he  waa 
thinking  of  her,  Grace  Arbuthnot  had 
riaen  firom  her  chair  in  the  drawuig-room, 
and  aaying  lightlv  that  ahe  had  a  letter 
that  muat  be  written  for  an  early  post^ 
had  left  the  drawing-room  and  gone  i^ 
ataira  to  her  own  room.  But  onoe  there 
by  heraelf  ahe  did  not  writo,  or  apparent^ 
tUnk  of  doing  ao.  With  her  bright  eyea 
dancing  with  miachief,  ahe  took  off  her 
morning  frock,  and  in  an  incredibly  ahort 
time  hfl^dreaaed  heraelf  in  her  habit.  Her 
cheeka  were  fluahed  with  excitement  aa 
she  glanced  at  heraelf  in  the  glaaa  to  see 
if  her  little  rough  hat  and  her  veil  were 
atraight ;  then  ahe  ran  downatairs,  quickly 
and  cautioudy,  out  of  a  aide  door,  and  into 
the  ahrubberiea  that  led  to  the  ataUea. 

''Now  for  a  triumphl"   ahe  aald   to 
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henelf,  excitedlj.  *<  I'll  canter  her  round 
the  park,  and  then  ride  np  to  the  dining- 
room  window  when  they're  all  at  Innck 
It'Ubelovelyl"  ;^ 

She  reached  the  stables,  and  found,  as 
ahe  had  hoped,  that  it  was  the  dixmer 
hoar,  and  only  one  stable-boy  was  left 
in  charge.  Him  she  bribed  with  half-a- 
sovereign  to  saddle  Qaeen  Bess  and  brins 
her  out.  Then  Grace  Arbuthnot  yaulted 
lightly  into  the  saddle,  and  rode  rapidly 
out  of  the  stable  yard  before  the  eyes  of 
the  bewildered  boy. 

^ ''  Lor,  I  hope  she  won't  hurt ! "  he  sdd  to 
himself.  "  The  mare's  nasty  enough  to-day. 
But,  there,  she  said  she  could  manage 
heri" 

Miss  Arbuthnot  meanwhile  cantered 
down  the  sloping  green  turf  that  led  into 
the  wide  avenue  of  the  park,  Qaeen  Bess 
going  very  gently  and  easily. 

"She's  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  1 "  said  Grace 
to  herself,  with  a  smile  of  superiority,  *'  I 
knew  she  would  be  with  me  1 "  And  her 
spirits  rose  higher  and.  higher  as  one 
grassy  slope  after  another  was  left  quickly 
behind.  In  a  few  moments  the  avenue 
came  in  eighty  and  with  its  appearance 
Qaeen  Bess's  energy  seemed  suddenly  to 
flig.  She  settled  down  into  a  slow, 
steady,  determined  trot  Possibly  she 
thought  it  the  pace  best  suited  to  her 
rider.  She  was  quite  intelligent  enough 
to  have  found  out  that  she  carried  a  strange, 
light  burden  on  her  back,  and  that  the 
touch  on  her  bridle  was  strange,  too. 

Grace  Arbuthnot,  however,  did  not  ap- 
prove of  this  arrangement  on  the  part  of 
Qaeen  Bess ;  she  had  no  mind  to  be  taken 
through  her  exciting  enterprise  in  this 
comparatively  tame  fafthion.  There  was 
no  ^ory  whatever  in  managing  Qaeen  Bess 
if  she  went  no  faster  than  her  present  trot 

So  Grace  Arbuthnot  gathered  up  the 
reins,  and  leaned  over  and  patted  her  neck, 
making  various  exciting  and  encouraging 
sounds  the  whila  Then  she  sat  up  again, 
and  K*ve  the  reins  a  little,  quick  touch. 
But  Queen  Bess  paid  not  the  least  attention 
to  either  injunction ;  she  gave  her  pretty 
head  a  little  toss,  and  then  trotted  on 
aa  stoically  as  before.  Grace  Arbuthnot 
was  annoyed  at  her  failure,  but  by  no 
means  daunted;  she  waited  for  a  few 
moments,  then  she  tried  the  same  plan 
again,  making  the  encouragement  and 
the  touch  on  the  reins  both  rather  more 
commanding  than  before.  But  neither 
the  action  nor  its  intent  influenced  Queen 
Besa ;  she  only  tossed  her  head  agab,  and 


this  time  she  laid  her  ears  back  slightly, 
though  Grace,  in  her  vexation,  did  not 
notice  this. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  side  path  which 
led  to  the  White  House  by  this  time,  and 
Grace  Arbuthnot,  thinking  that  perhaps  the 
gravel  irritated  her,  and  led  to  her  stub- 
bom  refusals,  turned  her  oS  on  to  the  grass 
beside  the  footpath.  But  Qaeen  Bess  did 
not  alter  her  pace  one  hair's-breadth  for 
this,  and  her  rider,  now  intent  on  making 
her  submit^  determined,  impulsively,  to 
try  stronger  measures.  In  her  quick  run 
through  the  hall  at  the  Castle  she  had 
caught  up  her  riding-whip,  and  had  been 
holding  it  till  now  in  her  left  hand  with 
the  reins.  Now  she  transferred  it  quickly 
to  her  right,  and  gave  Qaeen  Bess  a  sharp, 
stinging  little  touch  on  her  satin  side.  She 
little  imagined  what  the  result  was  to  be. 
The  instant  she  felt  it,  Qaeen  Bess  kicked 
— ^kicked  so  viciously  and  artf uUy,  that 
Grace  Arbuthnot  was  thrown,  suddenly 
and  heavily.  Qaeen  Bess  stood  calmly  look- 
ing at  her  as  she  laid,  white  and  motionless, 
on  the  turf,  and  then,  with  a  wicked  look 
of  something  like  satisfaction  in  her  in- 
telligent e^ea,  she  turned,  and  trotted 
slowly  and  placidly  back  in  the  direction 
of  her.  stable. 

But  Grace  Arbuthnot  did  not  lie  there 
alone  on  the  turf  for  long.  Frank  Maid- 
ment  had  been  standing  in  the  doorway  of 
the  White  House,  wat<ming  for  Catherine, 
who  had  gone  out  in  the  village,  and 
wondering,  idly,  when  she  would  come 
back  to  dinner.  He  saw  Qaeen  Bess  and 
her  rider  in  the  distance  as  they  turned 
out  of  the  large  avenue,  and  watched  their 
approach  with  some  interest.  He  knew 
the  horse,  and  knew  Miss  Arbuthnot  to 
be  one  of  the  guests  at  the  Castle.  As  he 
discovered  that  no  groom  or  escort  was 
with  her,  his  interest  grew  into  wonder. 
What  could  she  be  doing  alone,  he  thought, 
and  on  that  spirited  horse)  But  his 
thought  and  his  wonder  were  cut  short 
together  when  he  saw  Qaeen  Bess  throw 
her  rider.  He  rushed,  hatless,  out  of  the 
doorway,  through  the  garden,  and  along 
the  turf,  to  where  Miss  Arbuthnot  lay. 
He  looked  around  him  for  one  moment, 
as  uncertain  whether  to  go  for  help  or 
not;  then  he  suddenly  leant  down,  and 
picked  up  the  unconscious  girl  in  his  arms. 
He  was  strong  and  powerful,  and  the 
light  weight  of  Grace  Arbuthnot  was 
nothing  to  him.  ^  He  carried  her  easily 
back  to  the  White  House,  and  laid  her 
down  on  the  broad,  old*fashioned  sofa  in 
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the  dining-room.      Bat  then  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do. 

Margaret  had  left  the  house  on  an  errand 
ten  minates  before,  and  there  were  still 
no  signs  of  Catherine's  approach.  He 
gazed  in  helpless  perplexity  at  the  white 
face  and  figure  that  lay  so  motionliBSs 
before  him.  When  he  first  reached  her, 
before  he  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
he  had  felt  her  heart  and  her  pulse,  and 
they  had  both  beaten  faintly.  He  recalled 
this  now,  and  told  himself  that  she  had 
only  fainted.  So,  acting  on  his  common 
sense,  he  loosened  the  top  fastenings  of 
Muss  Arbuthnot's  habit,  and  getting  some 
cold  water,  gently  put  aside  her  hair,  and 
bathed  her  white  forehead,  and  the  lips  which 
were  very  nearly  as  white.  But  still  she 
did  not  move ;  not  a  finger  stirred,  and  he 
was  at  his  wits'  end.  He  was  just  thinking 
that  it  would  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils  U 
he  left  her  alone  and  went  out  for  help, 
when  the  door  of  the  room  opened  with  a 
quick  turn,  and  Catherine  came  in. 

»'Frank,''  she  began,  "Tm  so *'  But 

she  stopped  suddenly  at  the  sight  before  her. 
•'  Frank  1"  she  said,  •*  who— what  is *' 

*'For  goodness'  sake,  Catherine,"  her 
brother  interrupted,  '*  don't  mind  who  or 
what  yet.  Come  and  get  her  round;  I 
can't.  Margaret's  out,  and  I  thought  you'd 
never  come  in." 

Before  he  had  done  speaking,  Catherine 
had  thrown  down  her  hat  and  gloves  and 
run  out  of  the  room.  In  a  moment  she 
was  back  again,  with  salts,  sal  volatile,  and 
half-a-dozen  other  remedies. 

*'  Take  the  cushion  away  from  her  head," 
she  said  tot  her  brother.  Very  gently  and 
deftly  he  did  as  she  told  him,  and  laid  her 
pretty,  fair  head  down  as  carefully  as  any 
woman  could  have  done. 

'*  Go  and  see  if  Margaret  is  come  back, 
and  send  her  here.  She  was  thrown,  I 
suppose,"  Catherine  said,  kneeling  quickly 
down  beBide  the  sofa,  with  the  salts  in 
her  hand.  She  had  instantly  imagined 
Miss  Arbuthnot  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Stewart- 
Carr's  guests,  and  the  riding-habit  the 
girl  wore  had  led  Catherine  equally  to  the 
other  conclusion. 

''  Yes,  I  saw  it— just  outside  the  avenue. 
Shall  I  go  and  tell  them  up  at  the  Castle ! 
The  horse  may  have  got  in." 

"  Wait  a  moment  or  two,  and  see  if  we 
get  her  round  first.  She  may  be  worse 
than  we  think,  of  course,  but  I'm  nearly 
sure  she  has  only  fainted;  and  if  she  has 
come  to,  it  would  not  alarm  them  so  mucL 
Send  Margaret,  qmck." 


A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  the  tvo 
women,  who  were  aDxiously  watdung 
Grace  Arbuthnot's  face,  saw  the  brown 
eyes  open  very  alowl^a  faint  pink  came 
across  her  cheeks  and  on  the  colooilon 
lips. 

"Where  am  If"  she  said,  very  low, 
"I — I  am  not  at  home." 

Catherine  crossed  the  room  hasffly  to 
the  window,  outside  which  her  brother 
was  watching,  and  sent  him  up  to  the 
Castle. 

"Oh|  I  remember,"  the  girlish  yoiee 
went  on,  faintly.  "I — I  wanted  to  lide 
Queen  Bess,  and — I  don't  know  what  bp- 
pened." 

Catherine  stroked  the  fair  hair  sooth- 
ingly. 

"Don't  think  about  it  yet,"  she  said, 
gently. 

"  But  I  must,"  she  continued,  anziondjr. 
"What  will  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  sayt  He 
told  me  she  wasn't  safe;  he  said  he 
wouldn't  lend  her,  and — I  took  her." 

"Don't  mind,"  Catherine  said.  "Yoa 
are  getting  better,  and  you  needn't  think 
of  it  at  all  now." 

"I — ^who  are  youf"  Grace  Arbuthnot 
said,  with  a  touch  of  returning  eagemeu. 
"  Tou  are  very  good  to  me.  I  have  seen 
you — where  f " 

"  I  am  Catherine  Maidment,  and  I  tm 
taking  care  of  you  till  they  send  for  70a 
from  the  Castla" 

"  Oh,  I  know~I  remember.  I  saw  you 
on — ^yesterday.  You  were  going  away,  and 
I  was  coming  downstairs." 

Catherine  did  not  answer.  Her  fiee 
fiashed  deeply.  She  stooped  lower  om 
the  girl,  and  smoothed  her  hair  again. 

"  My  brother  Is  gone  to  tell  them  at  tte 
Castle ;  they  will  be  here  direoUy,"  the 
said,  after  a  little  pause. 

Catherine  had  hardly  ended  her  leih 
tence  when  one  of  the  CasUe  carriagei 
drove  up,  and  Mr.  StewartCarr,  sprbg&ig 
from  It,  hastily  helped  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  to 
alight.  She  came  into  the  dining-room  of 
the  Wiiite  House  more  breathless  than  du 
had  ever  been  in  her  life. 
^  "  My  dearest  Grace,"  she  began,  ex- 
citedly, after  a  greeting  to  Gatherhie-' 
"my  dear  girl,  how  could  you  be  lo 
rash ! "  And  during  the  Uttle  bustle  of 
getting  her  daughter  away,  Mrc  Arbuthnot 
grew  more  excited  and  more  breatUan 
with  every  moment,  until,  at  length,  aha 
was  compelled  to  stand  aside,  and  let 
Catherine  and  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr  give  all 
the  necessary  help  and  directions. 
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At  the  carriage  door  Mifla  Arbuthnot 
tonied  to  Catherine. 

"  TonVe  been  so  very  kind/'  she  said, 
''  and  I  never  thanked  yon." 

Catherine  only  smiled,  and  pnt  her  arm 
ronnd  the  girl's  waist  to  support  her  as  she 
got  in. 

''Good-bye,"  she  said,  '^I  hope  you 
will  soon  be  better." 

Then  Mr.  Stewart-Garr  raised  his  hat  to 
Catherine,  and  the  carriage  drove  away. 

Frank  Maidment  came  in  as  it  did  so. 

"  I  walked  slowly,"  he  said,  briefly,  to 
his  sister.  *'  StewartCarr  wanted  to  drive 
me,  bat  I  thought  the  fewer  people  the 
better,  so  I  waited  and  walked." 

"  How  did  it  happen  1 "  said  Catherine, 
moving  about  the  room,  and  setting  things 
to  rights  as  she  spoke. 

*<  Oh,  I  don't  know.  The  mare  kicked, 
and  threw  her  all  in  a  moment  Nasty, 
vicious  animal  I  I  can't  think  how  she 
came  to  be  out  alone  on  her.  I  hope  she 
isn't  hurti  really." 

"Oh,  no,  I  think  not,"  Catherine  said. 
"She  will  be  all  right  after  a  rest  It  is 
only  a  bad  shaking'she  has  had.  She  is  a 
very  nice  girl,  I  thought,  and  pretty,  too," 
she  continued,  after  a  little  pause,  during 
which  die  straightened,  with  a  few  deft 
touches,  the  disarrangement  made  by  scent, 
and  salts,  and  the  various  other  odds  and 
ends  that  had  been  set  down  on  the  neat 
dbmer-table. 

"  Yes,"  Frank  Maidment  replied,  rather 
curtly.  "  Can't  you  ring  for  dinner,  Cathe- 
rine t "  he  added,  hastUy.  "  It  must  be  no 
end  late." 

Catherine  rang,  and,  five  minutes  later, 
the  brother  and  sister  sat  down  to  dinner 
together. 

The  few  words  Frank  Maidment  had 
spoken  during  the  last  hour  about  Miss 
Arbathnot's  accident  were,  save  for  mono- 
syllabic replies  tiiat  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary, Uie  fibrst  that  his  sister  had  heard 
from  him  for  nearly  two  daya 

On  the  night  when  Catherine  found  him, 
on  her  return  from  the  village,  in  that 
heavy,  drunken  sleep  in  the  dining-room, 
it  took  her  very  long  to  rouse  him  at  all, 
and  still  longer  before  she  could  touch 
any  of  hii  perceptions,  or  make  the  least 
impression  on  him. 

Her  face  was  white  and  drawn,  and  she 
herself  was  cold  and  trembling  with  a  sort 
of  hopeless,  sickening  despair,  before  she 
could  brbg  him  to  let  her  help  him  upstairs 
to  bed.  She  accomplished  it,  however,  at 
last,  anjl  left  him  m  his  own  room  un- 


dressing, but  talking  incoherently  to  him- 
self as  he  did  so.  Then  she  came  down 
into  the  empt^,  dark  dining-room,  and, 
throwing  herself  into  a  chair,  broke  into 
long,  tearless  sobs,  which  only  ended  when 
the  silence  above  made  her  check  herself, 
and  creep  upstairs  to  see  if  her  brother 
were  in  bed.  Finding  that  he  was,  and 
again  fallen  heavily  asleep,  she  went  down 
again,  and  sat  done,  tUoJung,  in  the 
dming-room,  till  the  summer  dawn  began 
to  come  through  the  blinda 

The  next  morning,  when  she  went  to 
her  brother's  room  to  tell  him  that  she 
must  keep  his  appointment  with  Mr. 
Stewart-Carr  in  his  stead,  he  had  met  her 
with  the  very  briefest  words  of  sliame-faced 
assent.  He  was  quite  sober  enough,  then, 
to  know  that  any  attempt  to  keep  it  him- 
self was  out  of  the  question.  All  about 
him  were  the  traces  of  his  last  nighf  s 
work.  His  eyes  were  dull  and  heavy,  his 
hands  wer^  shaking,  and  his  head  ached  so 
incessantly  that  an  instant's  connected 
thought  was  impossibla  From  his  window 
he  had  watched  Catherine  set  out  across 
the  park,  carrying  with  her  the  .books 
Mr.  Stewart-Carr  wished  to  see,  and  then 
he  had  finished  dressing,  and  gone  slowly 
and  uncertainly  downstaira 

When  Catherine  returned,  he  did  not 
once  refer  to  her  interview  or  any  of  its 
details;  but  he  took  the  books  from  her 
and  carried  them  to  his  own  room,  a 
small  room  opening  from  the  dining-room, 
in  which  he  was  supposed  to  transact  busi- 
ness, receive  the  tenants  when  necessary, 
and  so  forth;  and  here  Catherine  found 
him,  half  an  hour  later,  sitting  looking  at 
them,  with  heavy,  miserable  eyes. 

Since  then  his  attitude  towards  Catherine 
had  been  one  of  intensely  deprecating 
penitence.  He  was  sQently,  but  punc- 
tiliously attentive  to  her,  very  thoughtful 
for  her,  and  shyly  and  tentatively  affec- 
tionate in  all  his  actiona  He  had  done 
instantly  anything  and  everything  she 
asked  him,  down  to  the  most  insignmcant 
trifle. 

Catherine,  watching  liim  carefully  and 
minutely,  felt,  she  hardly  knew  why, 
greatly  disquieted.  Accustomed  as  she 
was  to  his  fits  of  penitence,  there  was 
something  in  this  one  unusual  in  his 
manner,  and  it  frightened  her.  She  felt  as 
if,  in  the  last  outbreak,  her  brother  had 
passed  a  sort  of  turning-pointy  or  crisis, 
at  which  he  might  have  stopped  and 
saved  himself  if  he  only  would*  But  he 
had  not,  he  had  let  himself  go  past  it,  un- 
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heeding;  and  it  seemed  to  poor  Catherine's 
aching  heart  as  if  he  had  taken  now  a 
very  perceptible  step  along  a  down-hill 
road,  which  even  with  the  help  of  her  love 
and  patience  he  could  never  retrace.  She 
coold  not  get  near  him,  could  not  even  try 
to  touch  him,  or  calm  him,  or  help  him 
in  any  way  while  he  remained  in  this 
self-absorbed,  miserable  silence.  And  she 
welcomed  even  his  interest  in  Miss 
Arbuthnot's  accident  as  somediing  which 
might  brbg  him  out  of  himself.  But,  as 
dinner  went  on,  he  drifted  back  into  the 
tame  state,  and  after  a  few  brief  answers 
to  Catherine's  further  enquiries  into  details 
of  the  acddent,  relapsed  into  perfect  silence. 

Half  an  hour  after  dinner,  as  Catherine 
was  standing  at  her  front  door,  wondering 
if  she  should  brave  the  heat,  and  go  out 
in  it  again  or  not,  her  brother  came  to  her 
and  said,  laconically,  that  he  was  going 
out  fishing,^  and  should  not  be  back  again 
until  tea-time.  Catherine  put  her  own 
plans  and  thoughts  aside  instantly,  and, 
turning  into  the  house,  helped  him  find 
his  fishing-tackle,  and  inspect  its  condition, 
and  finally  saw  him  off  at  the  garden 
gate.  Then  she  suddenly  felt  rather 
tired;  she  was  irritated  with  herself  for 
the  feeling,  and  told  herself  it  was  un- 
reasonable; forgetting  wholly  that  her 
morning's  walk  in  the  village,  the  excite- 
ment of  Miss  Arbuthnot's  accident,  and, 
what  she  never  analysed,  the  weary  strain 
of  her  daily  life,  were  more  than  enough 
to  account  for  it.  But  she  decided  that 
she  would  not  go  out  i^ain ;  and  bringing 
down  her  work-basket  from  upstairs, 
resolved  to  establish  herself  in  the  garden 
for  the  afternoon. 

She  did  not  go  into  the  small  front 
garden,  where  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  had  seen 
her  hat  and  work-basket  under  the  haw- 
thorn-tree. She  went  to  the  other  end  of 
the  passage,  and  opened  a  glass  door 
leading  out  into  a  rather  larger  square 
of  garden  at  the  back.  There  were  few 
flowers  here,  and  it  was  very  simply  laid 
out;  there  was  one  large  square  of  grass 
in  the  middle,  and  round  it  ran  a  small 
narrow  flower  border,  and  a  gravel  path. 
In  the  middle  of  the  lawn  was  an  enormous 
mulberry-tree,  which  gave  an  almost  im- 
penetrable shade;  beneath  its  trunk  was 
a  comfortable  rustic  seat.  Here  Catherine 
placed  herself,  and  set  her  work  beside 
her  with  a  little  sigh  of  content  and  rest. 

It  was  very  cool  under  the  mulberry- 
tree,  for  not  a  glimmer  of  sunlight  came 


through  the  close  green  leaves.  It  wii 
qaiet,  too,  in  the  gardea  The  only 
sounds  to  be  heard  were  an  occuional 
twitter  from  a  stray  chaffiach,  energetic 
in  spite  of  the  heat,  and  the  coo),  triekHng 
sound  of  a  little  brook.  It  ran  throogh 
the  park  just  outside,  and  its  coune 
had  been  slightly  diverted,  so  as  to  take 
in  one  corner  of  the  little  gard^  and 
water  a  fernery  Catherine  had  made  theia 

Catherine's  thoughts  strayed  as  ahe 
sewed  in  the  cool  and  peace  of  the  gatdeo. 
They  returned  to  Miss  Arbatbot 
Catherine  wondered  first  if  she  wan 
better,  and  then  she  thought,  nthai 
curiously,  of  the  fair  young  face, 
with  no  marks  of  care  or  pain  upon  it 
She  wondered  whether  Grace  Arbathnot 
had  ever  in  her  life  any  sort  of  troaUe 
or  pain,  and  then  she  went  on  to  speculate 
as  to  what  a  life,  that  was  perfectly  easj, 
and  cloudlessly  happy,  would  be.  She 
wondered  if  it  could  be,  indeed,  a  dood- 
lessly  happy  life,  when  it  was  free  from  all 
emotion  and  all  agitation,  and  she  became 
so  abaorbed  in  her  thoughtf,  imaginings, 
and  wonder,  that  she  did  not  \m 
Margaret's  voice  saying  at  the  glasa  door: 
**  This  way,  sir.  Mistress  is  in  the  gtrdeo, 
sir." 

And  she  started  violently,  a  moment 
later,  when  Mr.  S&ewart-Carr  came  np  to 
her,  and  lifting  his  hat  said,  half-apob- 
getiically : 

'<I  am  so  sorry  to  disturb  yon,  yoa 
look  so  very  cool  and  peaceful  here.  Bat 
I  came  to  thank  you." 

'<  To  thank  me  f "  she  said,  lifting  ht 
eyes  to  his,  and  forgetting,  in  her  sn^ifbe, 
to  reply  to  his  greeting. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  ••  To  thank  yon  fe 
your  goodness  this  morning  to  Wn 
Arbuthnot" 

•'Indeed,  indeed,  I  don't  want  asj 
thanks!"  she  said,  earnestly.  "I  dU 
nothing."  Then,  all  at  once  remember 
ing  that  she  had  not  even  welcomed  ber 
visitor,  she  moved  away  her  work  vith 
a  sudden  gesture.  «•  Won't  yon  ilt 
down ) "  she  continued. 

<' Thanks,"  he  said.  And  he  sat  down 
on  the  pretty  rustic  seat  beside  h^  The 
shadow  thrown  then  by  the  molbeny-tiee 
only  reached  just  beyond  Catherine's  rash 
work-basket,  which  lay  on  the  grass  at  ber 
feet;  but  before  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  rose  togo 
away  again  the  shadow  had  stretched  ^l 
across  the  lawn  to  the  fernery,  and  ti» 
afternoon  was  nearly  gone. 
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CHAPTER  V.      AN  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

"Mother,  yon  never  told  hb,"  said 
Frances,  quietly;  for  her'  mother  had 
trained  her  too  well  for  her  to  forget 
to  be  dignified.  **  Yon  never  even  hinted 
at  Buch  a  poseibility.  It  would  have  been 
such  a  pleasant  thhig  to  look  forward  to. 
But  .1  cannot  understand  it  Is  it  really 
truer* 

"  I  believe  so.  I  wanted  to  avoid  apy 
of  my  children  looking  forward  to  un- 
certainty. So  many  things  may  happen  to 
prevent  the  lawftd  owners  enjoying  their 
r^hts.'' 

Mrs.  Gordon  smiled  a  little,  and  even 
Frances  did  not  guess  what  a  tumult  of 
thought  and  excitement  she  was  going 
through.  For  years  she  had  kept  this  secret, 
ana  now  at  last  she  might  mention  it  to 
her  eldest  daughter.  Frances  noticed  that 
hex  mother^ B  small  white  huid  trembled  a 
little  as  she  held  the  paper,  that  was  all. 
'  "Besides,  Frances,  there  is  a  curious 
and  a  very  sad  story  attached  to  the  life 
of  this  poor  Mr.  Gordon — a  story  which 
Minnie  and  Bee  ought  never  to  know.  But 
you  being  the  eldest,  I  shall  of  course  tell 
yon — ^that  is,  by-and-by." 

Mrs.  Gordon  walked  to  the  window  and 
looked  absently  out  of  it,  and  then  she  con- 
tinned: 

"Of  course,  Frances,  you  must  not 
moition  this  to  any  one  till  I  find  out 
it  is  trae.  Mr.  Gordon  may  have  made  a 
will  on  hta  death-bed,  he  may  have  left  his 
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money  to "  she  paused,  and  did  not 

finish  the  sentenca  "  But  a  few  yearn  ago 
I  ascertained,  through  indirect  means,  that 
he  had  made  no  will,  and  that  he  most 
likely  intended  the  rightful  relations  to 
inherit  his  property." 

"I  do  not  understand,  mother;  this 
Mr.  (Gordon,  was  he  a  near  relation,  and 
has  he  no  one  belonging  to  him ! " 

*'  It  is  altogether  a  very  sad  and  shocking 
history ;  he  was  not  received  in  society." 

Mrs.  Gordon  said  these  last  words  in  a 
loW|  sad  tone;  she  could  say  nothing 
worse  of  a  man  than  this ;  for  if ''  society," 
lenient  enough  for  the  sins  of  those  withbi 
its  Dale,  casts  out  one  of  them,  what  in- 
deed must  be  his  guUt !  It  was  certainly 
past  forgiveness. 

<'Ah!"  answered  Frances^  in  the  same 
tone.  "How  terrible  1  No  wonder  you 
never  mentioned  him,  mother.  But  isn't 
it  tiresome  that  you  sent  that  letter  to 
Austin  1  He  will  be  obliged  to  keep  his 
engagement.  If  thb  is  true  you  will  want 
him ;  shall  I  write  by  this  evening's  post 
to  him!" 

Mn.  Gordon  considered  a  moment,  tken 
said,  quietly : 

*'  No ;  if  it  is  as  I  expect,  I  cannot 
upset  his  arrangements.  The  property 
comes  to  me,  and  not  to  Austin,  and  of 
course  the  lawyers  have  really  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  affairs.  I  am  surprised 
that  I  have  had  no  letter  yet;  anyhow, 
I  will  write  to  Mr.  Blackston  this  morn- 
ing." Mrs.  Gordon  gathered  up  her  writbg 
materials,  and  took  the  "Times"  with  her. 
"I  shall  go  to  my  own  room,  Frances. 
Do  not  let  any  one  disturb  me  tOl  luncheon 
time." 

She  walked  slowly  away,  and  Frances 
I  looked  after  her  mother  with  honest  pride. 
I  No  one,  she  thought,  had  such  a  graceful 
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bearing;  no  one  in  Longham  wm  bo 
thoroughly  a  lady  as  was  her  mother. 
Then,  how  clever  she  was ;  did  she  not 
manage  all  the  business  matters  of  the 
family !  Had  she  not|  without  help,  made 
them  what  they  were,  the  most  sought- 
after  young  ladies  in  the  neighbourhc^ ) 
And  now  this  wonderful  secret  about  this 
money,  her  mother  had  kept  it  to  herself 
so  that  the^  might  not  be  disappointed 
if  the  realisation  never  came  to  pass; 
and  her  wisdom  had  prevented  them  from 
growing  up  useless  and  extravagant. 

"  I  dare  say  it  has  made  all  the  difference 
to  Austin.  How  hard  he  has  worked  aQ 
his  life,  and  what  a  dear,  good  fellow 
he  is ;  never  extravagant  because  he  knows 
mother  cannot  afford  much  expense  for 
hfm.  Yes,  indeed,  she  has  been  good.  If 
only  I  might  tell  Minnie  r 

The  present  had  now  to  be  thought  of, 
so  Frances  once  more  picked  up  the  ball- 
-  dress,  and  tried  to  begin  working  again. 

"Perhaps  next  year  we  shall  not  have 
to  slave«  away  if  we  wish  to  appear  nicely 
dressed,"  she  thought,  a  little  smile  of 
intense  satisfaction  lighting  up  her  fierce. 
Oertunly  it  would  be  pleasant,  very,  very 
pleasant,  to  be  rich ;  but  then  her  mother 
had  given  her  no  particulars,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  some  unpleasant  history 
attached  to  this  fortune.  What  did  that 
matter,  so  that  in  the  end  they,  this  highly 
respected  family  of  Gordons,  became  pos- 
sessed of  it  t 

Frances's  meditations  did  not  stop  till  a 
merry  littie  clatter  of  voices  and  doors 
made  itself  heard,  and  the  two  Misses 
Gk>rdo|i  entered  the  drawing-room  full  of 
stories  about  the  delightful  walk  they  had 
had. 

*'  But  of  course  the  ice  would  not  bear," 
said  BOnnie,  laughing.  *'  I  believe  Captain 
Grant  just  invented  that  to  make  us  take 
the  wuk ;  and  fancy,  Frances,  he  walked 
all  the  way  back  with  us ! " 

At  anouier  time  this  would  hate  been 
interesting  news,  but  to-day  Frances  only 
thought :  *'  He  is  a  very  long  time  making 
up  his  ndnd  about  Miimie ;  but  when  she 
has  money  she  can  marrv  anybody  she 
likes,"  and  Frances  looked  at  her  sister 
with  almost  a  new  interest.  How  pretty 
she  was  1  Her  figure  was  as  nearly  perfect 
as  it  could  be ;  her  small  neck  was  Uke  an 
exquisite  slender  column ;  her  head  round 
and  small,  surrounded  with  an  abundance 
of  fair  hair.  She  and  Bee  were  outwardly 
much  alike,  but  the  youngest  Miss  Gordon 
had  a  deep-cut  brow,  shading  grey  eyes,  I 


which,  though  not  large,  were  full  of 
expression.  '*  Sweet  and  womanly  "  would 
have  been  the  words  used  by  those  irho 
wished  to  describe  Beatrice  Gordon's  ex- 
pression apart  from  her  beauty.  luGmiie 
was  perhaps  the  prettiest,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  \m  face  was  quite  diffisrent 
She  was  a  dedded  flirt,  though  her  brin^- 
ing-up  had  forbidden  flirting ;  so  she  hid 
as  much  as  possible  her  airs  and  gnces 
from  her  family.  Minnie  had  had  nuoiy 
flirtations,  but  they  did  not  count;  one 
had  been  with  a  penniless  curate,  anotiur 
witii  a  penniless  officer ;  this  latter  still  wor- 
shipped her,  but  then  he  was  in  Irelmpd, 
so  Minnie  did  not  think  much  of  liim. 
To-day  she  had  setUed  that  Oaptafn  Grant 
was  a  different  personage.     Li  the   fint 

Elace,  he  was  an  only  son ;  in  the  aeecmd, 
e  wad  not  quite  young,  bdng  past  thirty; 
and  then  he  was  respected  and  loomd 
up  to  by  every  one  who  knew  him; 
lasdy,  he  was  a  thorough  gentteman,  00 
courteous,  so  sood,  so  handsome.  Yee, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  the  woman 
whom  he  loved  would  be  a  woman  to  be 
envied. 

<'  I  wonder  which  of  us  he  admires  the 
most ;  but  Bee  might  not  make  him  a  good 
wife,"  thought  Minnie.  "She  is  ^tea 
child  still,  and  has  really  few  ideas  beymid 
enjoying  herself  and  being  nicely  dreeeed. 
She  never  can  understand  about  peopk, 
and  things,  and  the  future,  as  Frances  utd 
I  do." 

''Where's  mother f  asked  Minniei 
aloud,  lookin|  round  the  rtK>m;  ^*and 
oh,  I^ces !  how  littie  you  have  done  to 
your  dress !  You  will  never  be  able  to 
finish  it  in  time !  Whatever  haa  mede 
you'solongt    Did  any  one  call  f " 

Frances  blushed  as  she  answered  "  Na* 
So  that  Minnie,  always  of  a  curious  dis- 
position, at  once  concluded  that  some  one 
had,  if  not  called,  at  least  "  put  in  an  ip- 
pearance." 

"Mother  never  writes  upstairs  imliiM* 
she'  has  something  very  particular  to  do. 
I  wonder  what  it  is  t " 

"Austin  wrote  about  his  not  oomfiu 
home.  He  mesuos  to  tutor  a  youth  end 
he  is  to  start  at  once  for  Germany." 

"He  is  not  coming  homef*  cried 
Beatrice. 

"  It  is  to  save  mother  any  further  eoc- 
pense,"  said  the  elder  sister,  reprovingly. 
"Of  course  all  this  year  he  was  oblu;ed  to 
have  rather  more  money  than  usuaL^ 

"It's  horrid  being  poor,"  sighed  Minnia 
"I  mean  to  marry  a  ri(di  man^  and  then 
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yoa  two  can  come  and  stiqr  with  me  and 
have  some  fan." 

''  What  nonsenie !  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  not  be  left  independent,  even  if 
yoa  do  marry  GroBsas,"  said  Bee,  a  little 
crossly,  as  she  walked  away. 

Something  Minnie  had  said  had  jarred 
on  her.  Did  h&t  sister  in  any  way  mean 
to  aUade  to  Cq^tain  Grantt  Jast  as 
Beatrice  reached  the  hall  the  front-door 
bell  rang,  so  that  Beatrice  could  not  escape 
before  she  found  herself  confronting 
Captain  Grant  himself. 

'<I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  (Gordon ;  but 
I  fancy  this  silk  scarf  is  yours.  Did  you 
drop  one  t  A  woman  gave  it  to  me  as  I 
was  going  homa" 

The  mid  retired,  and  Beatrice  blushed 
a  litUa  with  the  surprise  of  seeing  the 
Captain  again — moreover,  just  as  she  was 
thmkbg  €^  him — so  she  hesitated  before 
ownbg  her  lost  possession. 

"  Yes,  I  took  it  in  case  we  skated,  to 
put  on  afterwards.  How  careless  of  me  1 
Thank  yoa«  Won't  you  come  in  t  Mother 
is  in.'' 

"No,  thank  you."  (A  pause.)  "You 
are  not  tired,  I  hope.  It  was  my  fault, 
taking  you  all  that  way  on  false  pre- 
tences." 

''  No ;  I  did  enjoy  the  walk  so  much, 
and  so  did  Minnie  1 " 

Captain  Grant  had  entered,  and  now 
stood  in  the  hall  rather  as  if  he  were  on 
parade  duty,  and  Beatrice  were  his  com- 
manding officer. 

"I  am  very  glad  your  sister  enjoyed  the 
walk.  Are  you  quite  sure  she  is  not 
tiredt" 

•*Not  a  bit  tired.  We  often  walk 
fiarther  than  that." 

''Next  week  my  aunt  Is  coming  to  stay 
with  us,  and  then  I  hope  you  will  come  to 
the  Towers.  It  Is  very  dull  having  no 
lady  to  take  the  head  of  the  house ;  but 
when  my  aunt  is  hmre  my  father  means  to 
make  the  old  place  gay.  Do  you  think 
your  sister— I  mean  your  sisters-r-will 
come  and  help  us  f" 

"  I  am  sure  they  wQl,''  answered  Bee, 
looking  up  almost  sadly. 

After  all,  it  was  Minnie  he  was 
thinking  of  and  asking  for;  and  aQ  this 
morning,  for  the  first  time  since  she  had 
known  Captain  Grant,  she  had  f anded  that 
he  was  thinking  chiefly  of  herself,  and  she 
had  suddenly  dreamt  a  little  dream  of 
happiness,  and  of  making  herself  more 
worthy  of  hinu  This  seemed  the'  first 
thought   when   one  looked  or  spoke  of 


Captain  Grant.  All  he  said  was  so  quiet, 
so  serious,  that  one  recognised  at  once  his 
earnestness.  He  did  not,  as  most  officers 
Bee  had  met,  pay  very  broad  compliments 
or  try  to  look  fascinating,  twirling  at 
the  same  Ume  the  inevitable  moustache; 
neither  did  he  show  an  ostentatious  polite- 
ness to  one  woman  and  forget  the  com- 
monest courtesies  to  all  others,  especially 
old  maids.  On  the  contrary,  this  Captain 
Grant,  wherever  he  might  be,  always 
looked  round  to  see  whether  the  elder  ladies 
were  seated,  whether  they  had  some  one  to 
talk  to,  or  whether  they  were  placed  in  a 
draught.  If  he  saw  a  very  old  lady  rising, 
he  ofifered  her  his  arm  to  cross  the  room, 
so  that  his  less  polite  fellow-officers 
privately  called  lum  Sir  Charles  Grandison ; 
but  all  the  same,  his  influence  In  his  regi- 
ment—  and  he  had  much  —  was  always 
exercised  for  good ;  and  though  some  might 
laugh  at  him,  yet  all  respected  him. 

Beatrice  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes 
when  she  had  said  to  herself,  "  after  all  it 
was  Minnie."  She  was  not  jealous,  but  a 
little  sadness  came  Into  her  heart ;  she  had 
looked  up  to  the  Captain,  though  It  was 
only  a  month  ago  he  had  come  back  to  his 
father  on  furlough — only  a  month  ago— - 
yet  all  his  actions  had  impressed  them- 
selves on  the  youngest  Miss  Gordon  as 
something  different  from  any  she  had  seen 
before.  Ue  certainly  did  Uke  one  of  them, 
she  thought,  for  he  waa  too  truthful  to  be 
able  to  hide  his  feelings,  but  Beatrice  was 
at  this  moment  puzzled  as  to  which  of 
them  it  was. 

He  did  not  stay  any  loneer  now,  perhaps 
because  he  heard  a  door  being  opened,  or 
perhaps  because  he  had  nothmg  more  to 
say;  and  when  he  had  gone,  Beatrice 
went  slowly  upstairs  trying  to  stifle  any 
little  jealous  feeling  that  arose  In  spite  of 
herself  about  ^Minnie. 

As  she  passed  her  mother's  door.  It  was 
suddenly  opened,  and  Mrs.  Gordon  said, 
quickly : 
"  Come  in  a  minute,  Frances,  I  want  to 

consult  you  about ^" 

"  It  is  Beatrice,  mother,"  answered  the 
gfrL    "  Can  I  do  as  well  as  Frances  f " 

"Oh,  no— never  mind;  but  stop  a 
minute,  before  you  take  off  your  things,  I 
wish  you  would  post  these  letters  for  me ; 
do  it  yourself,  they  are  Important" 
Beatrice  assented  and  went  downstairs, 
taking  the  letters  in  her  hand.  When 
she  was  just  going  to  slip  them  Into  the 
post-box,  she  noticed  the  address  of  one 
of  them. 
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"  That  is  to  mother's  lawyer ;  I  hope  it 
does  not  mean  he  Is  cominff  here,  horrid 
little  man.  Mother  says  he  is  clever; 
all  the  same,  I  cannot  bear  him." 
Then  Beatrice  posted  the  letters  and 
harried  indoors  in  order  to  be  in  time  for 
luncheon. 

CHAPTER  VL 
IK  THE  MIDST  OF  A  BALL-DRESS. 

The  next  morning  Frances  had  a  head- 
ache, and  sent  word  to  Beatrice  that  she 
would  be  much  obliged  if  her  sister  would 
ep  down  and  make  the  coffee  for  her. 
Minnie  never  came  downstairs  till  the  last 
minute  of  grace,  and  Mrs.  Gordon  was  not 
allowed  by  her  affectionate  daughters  to 
perform  any  little  household  duties  which 
they  could  do  as  well.  When  the  message 
reached  Beatrice  she  was  already  dressed, 
having  risen  early  for  two  reasons :  firstly, 
because  she  had  not  slept  well  with  those 
wcMxIs  ringing  in  her  ears,  "it  was  Minnie 
after  all,*^  and  secondly,  because  she  had 
been  so  much  surprised  to  see  how  little 
Frances  had  done  to  her  bidl-dress,  that 
she  was  determined  to  help  her  by  work- 
ng  at  it  for  her  before  breakfast 

<*Poor  Frances!"  thought  Beatrice;  "she 
has  to  hear  about  all  the  wonies,  so  I 
think  that  being  the  youngest  and  the 
most  stupid  I  ought  to  help  l&r." 

She  ran  downstairs  to  tiie  dining-room, 
took  out  the  work,  and  sat  down  to  it 
with  much  diligenee.  The  Gtordons  had 
only  one  fire  lighted  in  the  morning, 
to  avoid  expense;  in  the  afternoon  they 
all  migrated  to  the  drawing-room,  but 
there,  of  course,  no  dress-making  on  a  large 
scale  could  be  undertaken. 

All  the  time  Minnie,  who  never  did  any- 
thing for  any  one  which  she  could  possibly 
help  dobg,  her  mother  excepted,  was 
sleeping  soundly  upstaira,  the  housemaid 
was  busy  in  Uie  drawing-room,  so  the 
house  seemed  comparative^  quiet  as  the 
young  gbl,  sitting  as  close  to  the  fire  as 
possible,  stitched  away  in  solitude.  How 
few  of  the  Longham  folk   could   have 

S eased  thatoneof  the  pretty  MiBses  Gordon 
d  to  work  on  a  chuly  November  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  appear  and  to  help  her 
sisters  to  appear  as  one  of  the  Longham 
"  belles  "  in  tne  evening ! 

This  same  thought  entered  Bee's  mind 
and  she  smiled  over  it,  tiiough  after  the 
smile  came  a  little  s^ 

"I  don't  believe  Captain  Grant  guesses 
how  much  we  think  about-  our  dowes.  I 
expect  he  would  despise  us  very  much  if 


he  knew ;  and,  besides,  I  never  seo  him 
staring  critically  at  us  as  some  ot  tiie 
officers  do — ^he  looks  straight  into  one's 
face  when  he  speaks,  and  seems  to  expect 
the  answer  quite  seriously.  I  wish  I  could 
say  something  nice  or  original,  or  Bone- 
thing  even  worth  listening  to ;  but  Miimie 
is  more  amusfag  than  I  am,  she  save  aoch 
funny  things  about  other  people  that  one 
can't  help  hughing.'' 

This  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  tbe 
postman's  knodc,  and  in  a  few  mfnntes 
the  housemaid  brought  in  the  letters. 
Beatrice,  sitting  near  lier  mother^s  place, 
saw  two  business-looking  envelopes  placed 
on  her  plate,  but  thought  very  little  move 
of  them,  for  a  letter  was  placed  in  ber 
own  hands.  With  a  sort  of  dszed  feeling; 
she  opened  the  envelope  and  read  these 
words: 

"Deab  Miss  Gk)BiK)N,— I  believe  the 
ice  will  really  bear  to-morrow.  At  all 
events  in  our  shallow  ponds  there  will  be 
no  danger.  I  shall  give  myself  the 
pleasure  of  calling  at  your  house  to-morrow 
mbmiog,  however,  to  report  on  the  state 
of  thines  in  order  to  spare  you  a  useless 
walk,  should  the  weather  change  daring 
the  night.  I  hope  Mrs.  Gordon  and  your 
sisters  will  give  us  the  pleasure  of  their 
company ;  lunch  will  be  provided  for  the 
skaters  under  a  tent. — Yours  most  truly, 
CouN  Grant." 

Although  Beatrice  read  this  very  mattn- 
of-fact  letter  several  times,  she  could  not 
but  acknowledge  to  herself  that  except  bt 
the  direction  on  the  envelope,  the  contents 
might  have  been  equally  suitable  for  each 
of  the  three  Misses  Gordon.  StOl  he  had 
written  to  her,  Beatrice,  and  if  after  all — 
She  would  have  liked  to  linger  over  thees 
thoughts;  but  she  remembersd  the  dress 
and  set  to  work  again  diligently,  when,  to 
her  surprise,  the  maid  reappeared,  saying: 

''  If  you  please,  Min  BMtrice,  mistiess 
wishes  to  have  her  letters  taken  npetain 
to  her." 

Never  in  all  her  life  could  Beatrice  re- 
member her  moth  w  sending  for  her  lettest. 
She  had  constantly  told  her  daughters  tlial 
she  disapproved  of  the  practice,  and  that 
it  showed  an  impatient  and  undisciplined 
character  to  be  unable  to  wait  for  one's 
correspondence  till  one  came  downstairs. 

Of  course^  Beatrice  handed  the  two 
official-lookbg  envelopes  to  the  maid  with- 
out further  remark,  but  neverthelen  she 
said  to  herself : 

*' Something  very  extraordinary  must 
have  happened.    Mother  did  not  have  her 
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letters  sent  up  to  her  eyen  when  she  was 
expecting  to  hear  whether  Austin  had 
taken  his  d^iee." 

However  much  the  yonngest  Miss 
Gordon  might  wonder,  her  cariosity  was 
not  to  be  satisfied.  Mrs.  Gordon,  Frances, 
and  Minnie  appeared  rather  later  than 
nsnal,  but  no  remarks  were  made  on  the 
post  except  about  Captain  Grant's  note, 
which  Beatrice  rather  unwillingly  gave 
up. 

<<  I  shall  not  skate  to-day,"  said  Frances, 
decidedly.  <'  I  must  finish  my  dress  for  the 
ball,  there  are  only  two  more  days.  I 
smppose  yours  is  quite  ready,  Minnie  1 " 

It  was  Minnie's  turn  to  go  out,  for  the 
three  girls  never  appeared  together. 

"Yes,  I  shall  wear  my  pfaik  silk. 
Mother,  may  we  go  this  mormng  to  the 
ponds  1 "  Mrs.  Gh)rdon  was  quieter  than 
usual,  but  her  two  younger  daughters  did 
not  notice  it;  now,  however,  sne  looked 
up  quickly  to  answer  Minnie's  question. 

•<  You  can  go,  Minnie,  witili  Mra.  Crozby, 
bat  Beatrice  had  better  stay  at  home  and 
work  at  Frances'  dress^that  is,  one  of  you 
two  must  do  so,  as  I  want  Frances  to  help 
ma  upstairs  with  some  business."  Minnie 
blushed  with  vexation. 

"  We  could  help  her  to-night;"  but  Mrs. 
Gordon's  will  was  law,  she  never  allowed 
her  opinion  to  be  questioned,  and  as  she 
seldom  interfered  with  their  pleasures,  the 
three  had  learnt  to  obey  without  much 
qaesdoning. 

To^y,  however,  it  was  really  too  trying, 
because  Minnie  Imew  that  Beatrice  had 
done  already  her  share,  and  that,  in  fair- 
ness, she  ought  to  be  the  one  to  stay 
behiiad ;  but  then  what  a  chance  she  would 
miss  of  making  herself  agreeable  to  Captain 
Grant,  the  heir  of  the  Towers,  and  quite 
the  most  important  and  eligible  young  man 
in  Longham !  Beatrice  had  said  nothteg. 
She  felt  that  if  only  Minnie  would  act  fairly, 
she,  Beatrice,  would  not  lose  her  great 
pleasure ;  but  then — no  one  knew  Minnie 
better  than  Beatrice.  All  her  life  she  had 
liad  to  give  way  and  accept  Minnie's  petty 
tyrannies — tyrannies  which  were  exercised 
^th  a  sweet  smile  or  a  *'  You  can  do  it, 
can't  you.  Bee  t "  Bat  to-day  it  appeared 
liarder  than  ever;  harder,  because  she 
could  not  offer  any  excuse  for  her  desire 
to  take  her  sister's  place. 

Mrs.  Gordon  was  too  much  occupied  to 
notice  the  little  episode  except  by  saying : 

**  You  must  settle  it  among  yourselves, 
fprls.  Frances,  I  shall  want  you  to  help 
xne  in  half  an  hour." 


The  ladies  separated  to  their  various 
occupations,  and  Beatrice,  resolutely  taking 
up  her  sister's  gown,  shed  one  or  two  tears 
on  the  thin  material 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  frost  to- 
day. Another  bright,  crisp  November 
morning ;  the  Longham  gentlemen  meet- 
ing at  the  station  walked  briskly  up  and 
down  the  platform  and  exclumged  re- 
murks  about  the  various  degrees  of  frost 
registered  during  the  i^ht  in  divers 
nooks  and  comers  of  their  villas  or 
mansions.  The  daughters  at  home  talked 
of  skating  costumes  or  the  most  convenient 
style  of  skate ;  the  mothers  alone  grumbled 
about  the  bitter  cold,  and  had  anxious 
thoughts  about  frozen  pipes.  Life  was 
not  made  up  of  many  grand  ideas  among 
these  villa  residents,  but  of  practical  com- 
forts which  had  been  earned  by  past  years 
of  privations,  and  the  remembrance  of  this 
past  made  the  present  feel  more  snug  and 
comfortable.  Let  the  thermometer  register 
what  d^;ree  of  frost  it  liked,  it  would  not 
freeze  up  the  balance  at  the  banker's,  and 
coals  could  be  purchased  in  proportion  to 
the  cold. 

One  melancholy  worker,  sitting  alone  in 
the  dining-room  of  Eastview  Villa,  thought, 
too,  about  the  skating;  but  it  was  of  her 
sister's  pleasure.  She  had  seen  her  go  off 
with  the  Crozbys,  radiant  with  happiness, 
nodding  to  her  and  saying  as  a  parting 
consoladon : 

'*  It  is  a  pity  you  cannot  come  too.  It 
all  comes  of  IVances  putting  off  her  things 
till  the  Ust  minute." 

Bee  had  been  obliged  to  bite  her  lip  to 
prevent  herself  saying  something  cross.  The 
motive  was  not  a  high  one — simply :  "  I 
don't  think  Captain  Grant  would  appreciate 
a  girl  who  could  not  give  up  her  own  will 
sometimes ; "  but  it  served  Beatrice's  pur- 
pose, and  she  was  able  to  nod  her  good- 
bye to  Minnie  without  the  tears  appearing 
on  the  surface.  '*  Tears,  idle  tears,"  she 
said,  smiling,  remembering  how  at  other 
times  she  could  sing  the  song  with  a  smile 
on  her  lips. 

The  house  relapsed  into  silence,  and  Bee 
was  left  alona  Stitch,  stitch,  stitch ;  the 
dress  was  beginning  to  take  a  form ;  the 
maker  became  interested  in  her  work. 
Even  the  vision  of  the  shallow  i>onds  at 
the  Towers  faded  from  her  mind,  till 
suddenly  there  came  a  ring  at  the  bell, 
and  before  Beatrice  could  remonstrate 
witiii  the  maid.  Captain  Grant  was  ushered 
into  tibe  dining-room,  and  discovered 
Beatrice  surrounded  by  a  doud  of  light 
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materiiJ,  and  pins,  cottons,  and  sclssen 
strewn  abont  her. 

She  blushed  deeply,  from  surprise, 
pleasure,  and  shyness^  as  he  spoke. 

^'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Gordon,  but 
I  only  came  to  see  if  I  could  not  persuade 
you  to  altw  your  mind.  Your  sbter  said 
you  did  not  care  to  come  out  this  morning." 

There  was  a  slight  emphasis  on  ttie 
word  ''care,"  as  if  the  soldier  wished  to  find 
out  the  truth,  and  truth  was  more 
natural  to  Bee  than  falsehood,  even 
though  Mrs.  Gordon  often  eaid  to  her 
daughters  that  it  was  often  very  un- 
neoBssary  and  unladylike  to  give  one's 
exact  reason.for  one's  actions. 

''I  did  want  to  come  very  much,  but 
one  of  us  was  obliged  to  stay  and  finish 
this — ^this  work."  The  Captain  made  no 
comment,  and  appeared  almost  sorry  to 
have  forced  Beatrice  to  give  an  explanation; 
then,  without  any  awkward  apology,  he 
turned  the  conversation. 

''This  frost  is  certainly  going  to  con- 
tinue, my  father  says,  and  he  considers 
himself  very  learned  on  the  subject  of 
weather.  I  hope  you  will  still  get  some 
good  skating;  but  perhaps,"  he  added, 
glancing  at  the  flimsy  material,  "  dancing 
is  more  in  your  line." 

"  Yes,  dancing  is  delightful,  but  this  is 
for  Frances ;  she  and  Minnie  are  going  to 
the  Leighs'  ball  on  Thursday.  I  am  the 
youngest,  so  I  do  not  get  as  much  dancing 
as  the  others;  we  can't  go  out  all  three 
together." 

"Why  noti"  asked  the  Captain,  in- 
nocently. 

"Because  it  would  not  be  the — thing,  I 
suppose ;  people  would  say  the  three  Misses 
Gordon  filled  up  the  room,"  and  then 
Beatrice  laughed  heartily. 

"I  have  been  so  long  away  from 
England  that  now  and  then,  I  fear,  my 
ideas  are  old-fashioned.  Society  seems  to 
me  to  be  getting  so  much  more  a  studied 
affdr  than  formerly.  People  do  not  go 
out  for  amusement,  but  for  all  kinds  of 
other  motives." 

Beatrice  was  conscious  of  a  new 
feeling;  she  recognised  that  Captain  Grant 
was  reiJ,  that  all  he  said  was  not  spoken 
because  it  was  "the  right  thing  to  say." 
The  girl  had  been  brought  up  so  much  on 
the  other  principle,  that  the  difference 
struck  her  forcibly  to-day.  She  was 
thinking,  as  her  heart  beat  a  little  faster 
than  usual,  "he  came  really  to  see  me, 
to-day,"  and  then  she  recollected  that  she 
ought  to  tell  her  mother  that  this  visitor 


was  here,  that  her  mother  would  objaet  ta 
such  an  early  calif  and  also  that  het  pkasaai 
talk  would  be  over. '  She  wonU^  liowevei^ 
first  make  one  remark :     j^'- 

"I  believe  you  flmiyB  mf  what  jm^ 
think.  Captain  Grants  without  caring  afco«k 
society."  ..;  ,  t  , 

V  No,  not  always,  but  I  hog^  i^<f  ^m^ 
say  what  I  hold  to.be  laki^^  for  iairtaneti,  I 
wm  not  say  X  tm^onj  you  are  notcomiB^ 
because  I  fancy  you  are  '  on  duty.'  For- 
{^ve  the^mOitary  expiessioii." 

"I  had  been  grumbling  veiy  mnidi  to 
myself  about  being  <  on  duty.'  1 8iq;>poM 
soldiers  never  do  thatl  Anyhow,  tbank 
you  for  coming  to  see ;  perhaps Ishall  lots 

all  my "    She  did  not  know  how  ti> 

end,  for  the  Captain  rose,  feeling  he  OfO^ift 
not  to  intrude  any  further. 

"  The  thought  of  you  will  make  me  feel 
what  an  idle  creature  an  officer  onfiarlooglb 
is,  Miss  Gordon,"  he  said,  smiling  aad 
holding  out  his  hand;  '* however,  I  have 
learnt  this  morning  that  women  can  speak 
the  truth." 

Beatrice  again  blushed  with  pleasure,  lor 
the  tone  was  too  gentlemanly  for  hso:  to 
take  offence  at  the  wcnrds,  and  yet  she  felt 
that  his  praise  was  almost  undeservedL 
However,  when  he  was  gone  the  yomgeet 
Miss  Gordon  registered  a  vow. 

"I  always  wH  speak  the  truth  aov, 
and  act  it  too." 


VENETIAN  LIFE. 

The  Venetians  take  life  easily,  tboa^ 
they  do  now  and  agjain  affect  to  get  pro- 
digiously excited.  During  the  first  ten 
minutes  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  ston^ 
dark-eyed  lady  whose  tenant  I  was  aabae- 
quently  for  two  months,  she  stormed  and 
made  such  a  bother  about  a  few  franei^ 
more  or  less,  per  month,  that  I  expected 
the  house  would  always  be  in  an  nprott 
on  her  account  But  it  was  by  no  meana 
sa  When  we  had  come  to  our  agveenenl^ 
and  she  had  straddled  her  nose  wfth 
glasses,  to  put  her  name  to  the  paper,  she 
suddenly  became  as  calm  as  the  lagoon 
outside ;  and  that  calm  she  maintained  all 
the  rest  of  the  time.  I  thought  she  would 
stay  in  my  mind  as  a  picturesque  sort  of 
Fury.  Instead  of  that,  I  think  of  her  as  I 
used  to  see  her  most  often:  lolling  about  her 
fine,  wide,  stone  staircase,  with  a  cigarette 
between  her  pearly  teeth,  and  casting  her 
salutations  to  the  right  and  left  among  her 
various  clients. 
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There  was  a  dustman  who  lued  to  oome 
into  the  oorte  eveiy  moming,  to  take  away 
the  rnbbiflh  from  the  fonr  doors  that  opened 
into  the  place.  He  was  a  very  gentle  old 
dnstmany  and  not  at  all  a  martyr  to  his 
psofossion.  I  used  to  gaze  at  him  while  I 
waashavuig.  Wlien  he hadset  his  barrow 
on  opie  side  and  pat  his  l»oom  in  it,  he 
would  fumble  in  Ids  pocket  for  his  snuff- 
box. Tliis  he  would  open,  inspect,  and 
smell  deliberately,  raiung  his  thaoikfal 
countenance  to  heayen  after  the  indul- 
gence. Then  he  would  take  up  the  dust 
at  the  doors;  and,  bef<»e  departhig,  he 
would  once  again  gratify  his  nose  ^th  a 
pinch.  He  even  picked  the  grains  of  snuff 
off  his  labelled  arm,  and  enjoyed  them 
separately  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
wasting  theuL  You  would  haye  thought 
a  gentbman  oi  his  line  of  life  would  have 
had  no  desire  to  vex  his  nostrils  with  any 
superfluous  irritant  But  the  way  he 
dallied  over  the  pleasure  told  a  different 
tala 

It  is  the  same  with  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  dear  old  city.  I  do  not  admire  the 
Venetian  boatmen  half  as  much  as  most 
people,  who  know  them  only  in  Mr. 
GSlbert^s  operetta,  affect  to  do.  They  are 
not  heroic  and  lovely  ail  through ;  nor  is 
their  deyotion  to  duty  or  the  fsir  anything 
like  as  constant  as  their  deyotion  to  franc- 
pieces.  But  when  the  mood  is  on  them, 
they  are  deliciously  idle — ^hardly  to  be 
stiired  into  action  by  the  bribe  of  a  large 
rilver  crown.  They  much  prefer  to  sit  in 
a  dusteK  on  the  marble  steps  by  their 
gondolas,  gossiping  airily  about  nothing 
m  particular,  and  looking  as  impudentiy 
well-to-do  as  the  fat  pigeons,  which  roost 
about  the  golden  pinnacles  of  the  Cathedral 
of  San  Marco  what  time  they  have  had 
enough  of  the  Indian  com  with  which 
thoughtiess  visitors  from  America  and 
Great  Britain  are  ever  ready  to  stuff  them. 
In  their  more  active  moments,  the  hand- 
some, bronzed  fellows  are  all  dvilitrtr  and 
smiles  to  the  emotional,  elderly  ladies 
from  Germany  and  elsewhere,  who  ap- 
proach them  and  comment  audibly  to  each 
other  on  their  fine  manly  beauty  and 
magnificent  complexions.  "  Did  yon  ever 
see  such  a  delightful  mixture  of  burnt 
sienna  and  apple  rosef"  "Never!  my 
dear.  His  cheeks  are  perfect  pictures; 
and  then  his  eyes — so  large  and  liquid — 
almost  like  a  gazelle's,  only^  of  course,  so 
much  darker  and  more  pasdonate  1  '*  The 
gondolier  has  enough  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  to  feel  these   stnmge  compU- 
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ments,  and  he  shows  his  teeth  amiably  at 
the  ladies.  And  afterwards  he  chmiours 
at  them  for  their  patronage,  whicbt  how* 
ever,  they  withhold. 

Yet|  if  they  had  the  needful  courage^ 
they  could  not  do  better  than  get 
aboard  tiie  black  litUe  boat,  and  allow 
themsdves  to  be  propelled  lightly  into 
mid-canaL  For  it  is  on  the  water  in 
Venice  that  one  understands  best  of  all 
the  feeling  of  pleasant^  cahn  inertia,  which 
seems  to  pervade  the  people  and  the  place. 
The  tall  houses,  with  thdr  stone  faces  and 
green  shutters,  glide  by  like  buildings  in  a 
dream;  and  there  is  no  sound  save  the 
subdued  washing  of  the  water  against  the 
swaying  ddes  of  the  boat.  Nowanda^ain 
a  gondola  comes  in  the  oppodte  direction. 
First,  the  glitter  of  its  bevelled  sted  i«ow, 
then  the  body  of  the  thing,  with,  perhaps, 
a  fab  face  behind  the  glass  of  the  cabin, 
and  afterwards  the  bending  oarsman.  When 
it  has  gone,  there  is  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  marble  palaces  towering  towards  the 
blue ;  bridges,  and,  at  intervals,  other  gon- 
dolas. It  is  imposdble  to  take  such  a  dty 
dtogether  seriously. 

I  was  one  of  many  inhabitants  of  a  great 
house,  the  lower  windows  of  which  were 
heavilv  barred.  Perhaps,  two  hundred  years 
back,  it  was  the  pdaoe  of  a  very  important 
nobleman;  but^  if  so,  no  trace  of  mm  was 
left  The  very  paintings  on  the  ceiling  to  the 
rooms  had  all  been  done  over  again,  and 
the  artist  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
not  a  very  clever  fellow.  But  the  size  of 
the  rooms  was,  of  course,  unchanged ;  and 
for  this  I  was  grateful  to  the  builder. 

It  is  wonderftd  how  cheaply  a  man  may 
live  in  Venice  if  he  will  Even  the  hotds 
are  not  so  exacting  as  the  hotels  dsewhera 
No  one,  however,  to  whom  the  p's  and  q's  of 
life  in  Itdy  are  tolerably  familiar,  should 
trouble  the  Venetian  hotds.  It  is  so  much 
more  unconstrained  to  have  chambers.  The 
big  key,  which  mskeB  one  free  of  the  house 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  is  certainly 
an  encumbrance  to  the  podket ;  but  then  it 
relieves  one  from  so  many  other  encum- 
brances. It  was  all  one  whether  I  entered 
the  corte  at  eight  o'clock  or  one  o'dock, 
except^  perhaps,  in  the  matter  of  the 
ghostly  tenants  of  the  vast  echoing  hall 
upon  which  the  door  swung  from  the  out- 
side. 

Twice  or  thrice  I  was  set  adrift  in  the 
fair  dty  at  uncanny  hours  about  daybreak, 
when  the  coral  light  of  the  east  was  but  just 
beginning  to  break  through  the  pale  grey 
mist  over  the  lagoon.    This  is  not  ordi- 
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narily  an  interesting  boor  in  a  city;  but 
in  Venice  I  f  oond  it  ea  In  tbe  first  place, 
tbe  flower-girb  were  tben  at  tbeir  bnsiest 
in  tbe  market  by  tbe  Bialto  Bridge,  and 
tbe  perfiune  of  lilies  and  byacintbs  was 
at  its  fresbest.  Secondly,  one  could  at 
pleasure  tben  recast  tbe  inbabitants  of 
Venice,  and  make  tbem  of  wbat  century 
one  pleased  for  tbe  entertainment  of  tbe 
fancy,  in  barmony  witb  tbe  different  build- 
ings. Instead  of  a  long  tail  of  black-coated 
youtbs  bustling  up  and  down  the  streetlets 
between  tbe  Square  of  San  Marco  and  tbe 
Bialto,  just  as  if  tbey  were  in  Gbeapside — 
tbe  common  spectacle  on  an  ordinary 
business  day— one  could  attire  one's  people 
in  tbe  silks,  and  satins,  and  vdyets  wbicb 
Venice  of  old  loved  so  well  before  tbe  era 
of  sumptuary  laws,  and  wbicb  gave  sucb 
bewitcbing  interest  to  tbe  old  city. 

There  is  just  a  trace  of  the  surrival  of 
some  of  this  obsolete  picturesqueness  in 
tbe  funerals  of  celebrities  eyen  in  our  day. 
This  <<paU22o"  on  the  water-side,  with 
tbe  parti-coloured  mob  massing  on  both 
sides  of  tbe  canal  near  it,  is  in  mourning, 
and  tbe  funeral  of  tbe  senator  whose  name 
it  bears  is  about  to  be  achieved.  Wbat  a 
pretty  sight  is  that  long  line  of  gondolas  in 
tbe  water,  each  laden  witb  one  lovely  wreath 
of  flowers,  or  many  wreaths !  In  these  gon- 
dolas Venetians  of  distinction  are  waiting 
to  follow  tbe  hearse-gondola  when  it  shall 
set  out  for  the  island  cemetery  away  from 
Venice.  Those  old  men,  too,  in  claret- 
coloured  uniforms  and  peaked  caps,  each 
witb  a  long  candle  in  bis  band,  lighted 
and  clogging  wiHi^grehBe ;  and  those  boys. 
In  scarlet  and  white,  also  carrying  candles ! 
The^  old  fellows,  who  owe  much  to  ^e 
charity  of  tbe  dead  senator,  are  out  of 
humour  with  tbeir  responsibilities  this  day. 
They  don't  scruple  to  quarrel  witb  each 
other  while  tbey  wait  for  the  corpse,  call 
each  other  very  impolite  names,  and,  in  a 
sly  way,  drop  the  hot  grease  on  each 
other's  tender  old  toes.  It  is  the  same 
with  tbe  urchins.  And  from  tbe  other 
side  of  tbe  canal  tbe  criticisms  of  tbe  mob 
u^n  tbe  group  of  fat  clergy,  who,  also 
witb  candles  in  their  bands,  very  con- 
siderably add  to  tbe  bulk  of  the  expectant 
crowd,  descend  into  the  midst  of  tbe 
mourners,  but  little  mellowed  into  pleasant- 
ness by  distance.  The  modem  Venetian 
in  low  life  does  not  like  to  remember  tbe 
past  days,  when  be  was  in  such  fear  and 
terror  of  bis  parish  priest  He  atones  for 
it  by  believing  all  that  tbe  daily  press  says 
in  abuse  of  the  Church,  and  by  retailing 


such  abuse  in  tbe  coarse,  hearty  way  cha- 
racteristic of  an  emotional  populace  all  the 
world  over. 

Some  think  there  is  now  no  passicHi  in 
Venice— only  sensibility.  There  is  pro- 
bably less  passion  than  there  used  to  be^ 
but  there  is  still  quite  enough  to  hoef 
the  warm  blood  pulsing  through  Venetian 
bodies  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  dsyi 
in  tbe  year.  It  shows  itself  in  tbe  eneny 
with  which  Venetians  hate  what  fbrme^ 
they  loved  and  feared,  and  in  tbe  two  or 
three  stem  tragedies  per  week  which  take 
place  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  oi^. 

I  much  mistake  if  the  two  daugbten  of 
my  Venetian  landlady  could  not  upon  doe 
provocation  have  shown  that  they,  Hka 
theb  sisters  elsewhere,  have  sharp  talons 
under  their  smooth  clouded  skinsi  For  all 
that,  tbey  were  to  me  consistently  gentle 
and  pacific.  One  of  them  who  fomd  ft 
most  convenient  used  to  call  me  in  the 
morning — sometimes  in  curl -papers^  I 
admit — and  give  me  a  most  dulcet  greeting 
with  as  sweet  a  smile  as  a  human  &oe  may 
conjure  toltselfbeforebreakfasttime.  Anon, 
the  other  or  the  maid  would  come  and 
light  the  stove  and  bring  tbe  roll  and  coffee. 
The  maid  was  a  thoroughbred  Venetiaa 
of  the  style  Paolo  Veronese  has  pabtted 
many  times.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  and  her 
hair  was  like  spun  gold.  She  was  some- 
what loose  of  shape,  and  not  always  vecy 
cleanly  of  person.  But  she  had  a  gift  of 
smiling  hardly  to  be  equalled;  and  she 
had  agreeable  phrases  on  her  rosy  Iqis 
whenever  she  came  to  do  me  serviee,  how- 
soever menial.  She  was  not  an  honest 
handmaid,  as  we  in  Enghind  make  estimate 
by  honesty.  But  as  tibey  go  In  Venice^ 
she  need  not  be  blamed  inorahiately.  Shb 
stole  nothing  of  price ;  but  contented  her- 
self with  lesser  picldngs  and  stealings,  bqA 
as  she  might  reasonably  expect  would 
never  be  missed.  Daily  she  seemed  to 
taste  my  liqueurs,  for  instance,  and  in  Ok 
gradual  way  she  at  length  wholly  con- 
sumed one  bottle  which  I  had  but  opeoied 
and  tried  on  the  palate.  Her  wonder  at 
whatbad  become  of  it  when  I  amused  mysdf 
by  examining  it,  and  commenting  upon  its 
evaporated  aspect  in  her  presenoe,  was 
most  successful  acting ;  and  I  forgave  bar 
the  crime  on  the  strength  of  her  ancestry, 
which  was  vague,  and  thenrfore  not  likely 
to  impress  her  ^th  our  notions  of  mon^ 
responsibility. 

Venice  is  not  a  city  in  which  to  do  much 

serious  work.    Somehow,  tbe  atmosj^ere 

'  is  against  all  such  effort.    I  believe  there 
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are  tiro  or  three  artbts  and  writers  of 
repute  in  the  place;  bat  I  do  not  enyy 
them  their  daily  conflict  with  the  spirit  of 
disinclination  which  must  strive  hard  to 
keep  them  aloof  from  canvas  and  manu- 
script It  is  a  city  in  which  people  who 
d^)end  on  the  paUic  for  a  UvefOiood,  find 
it  enough  if  they  do  but  sit  in  front  of  or 
behind  their  wares.  Thence  they  are  quite 
willing  to  answer  the  enqtdries  of  possible 
purchasers ;  and  if  the  enquiries  eventuate 
in  a  sale — well  and  good.  For  the  rest,  it 
is  not  a  matter  for  repining,  if  the 
prospector  goes  his  way  without  buying 
aught 

The  Venetians  work  their  hardest  from 
half-past  two  until  five  in  the  afternoon. 
Thb  is  the  time  when  the  band  plays  in 
the  charming  Square  of  San  Marco.  Such 
fashionable  folks  as  then  abide  in  the  dty, 
come  forth  into  the  Square  from  the 
gondola  stage  hard  by.  The  ladies  are 
as  elegant  as  their  taste  will  allow  them  to 
be,  and  the  gentlemen  are  exquisite 
duidies  of  a  ridiculous  type.  They  do  not, 
it  must  be  said,  possess  anything  like  as 
much  beauty  of  face  or  form  as  one  expects 
in  them.  The  dark  eyes  and  long  hair  of 
the  ladies  are,  I  suppose,  worthy  of  notice, 
though  blue  eyes  also  are  to  be  seen ;  out 
their  deportment  is  much  against  them. 
It  requires  a  considerable  stay  in  the  city 
to  get  accustomed  to  them.  By  that  time 
perhaps  they  may  appear  as  fascinating  as 
they  would  like  to  be  held. 

The  Venetian  youths,  like  their  cousins 
in  Bome,  are  fond  of  dogs ;  and  the  uglier 
and  more  forbidding  the  dog,  so  much  the 
more  does  it  seem  to  be  admired.  This 
has  a  very  odd  result  The  gentlemen 
wear  their  boots  long  in  the  sole  and 
carved  upwards,  a  mode  which  does  not 
improve  their  personal  appearance.  When 
very  exquisite  indeed,  they  further  attire 
themselves  in  tall  silk  hats,  lemon-coloured 
kid  gloves,  and  collars  that  rise  almost  to 
their  lips.  Then,  with  a  dapper  cane,  and 
a  poodle  shaven  so  brutally  clean  that 
no  lock  of  wool  is  left  upon  it,  save 
at  the  tip  of  its  taO,  the  gentleman  con- 
siders himsell  completed  for  promenade. 
Up  and  down  he  goes,  bowing  zealously  to 
the  r^ht  hand  and  the  left,  ever  and  anon 
stopping  to  caress  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
of  a  lady,  and  ever  and  anon  pausing  to 
unwind  the  chain  of  his  poodle  from  his 
elegant  legs.  He  is  an  exp^  at  expletives; 
but  the  poodle  is  used  to  them,  and  bears 
without  one  whine  of  objection  all  the 
abuse  It  excites. 


The  more  aged  Venetians  sit  in  the  caf^ 
under  the  colonnade,  and  admire  the  young 
men,  their  sons  and  grandsons,  and  wish 
they  too  were  young  agdn,  and  as  able  to 
enjoy  life  and  bewitch  the  ladies  as  their 
more  fortunate  posterity. 

And  to  and  fro  among  the  crowd  of  the 
seated  and  the  promenading,  go  those 
rather  audacious  damsels,  the  flower-girls, 
eager  for  patronage.  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  more  noble  of  the  ladies  look  with 
disdain  at  their  assaults  upon  the  button- 
holes of  the  gentlemen.  They  are  perhaps 
the  most  strenuous  seekers  of  lucre  in 
Venice.  If  you  repulse  them  once  they  tiy 
again  five  minutes  afterwards.  Nor  is 
there  any  reproach  or  malice  in  their 
brilliant  eyes  when,  only  at  the  third  or 
fourth  appeal,  you  bow  to  your  fate,  and 
allow  them  to  pin  the  flower  to  your  coat 
with  their  own  plump  hands.  One  could 
forgive  the  girls  their  pertinacity  in  the 
public  thoroughfare,  if  they  would  but 
leave  one  in  peace  at  one's  meals ;  but  this 
they  decline  to  do.  They  have  tiie  run  of 
the  restaurants,  and  so  with  one's  soup  or 
macaroni  one  has  to  endure  a  good  deal  of 
annoyance. 

The  band  is  delightful,  of  coursa  Italy 
is  a  musical  country,  and  the  blue  skies 
go  well  with  her  instruments.  So  up 
and  down  the  people  go,  now  facing  the 
brilliantly  coloured  Bai&ca  of  San  Misrco, 
and  anon  turned  towards  the  Palladian 
buildings  which  enclose  the  Square.  The 
pigeons  are  lively  when  the  music  plays. 
Perhaps  they  love  sweet  sounds;  more 
probably  they  know  that  this  is  the  time 
in  the  day  when  they  are  most  sure  of  a 
surfdt  The  pretty  American  girls,  whose 
fond  parents  are  hurtying  them  through 
the  Old  World,  must  be  able  to  show 
their  "  folks  at  home  "  that  they  have  fed 
the  famous  birds.  The  demand  for  Indian 
com  is  therefore  sometimes  brisk  whfle 
the  band  plays ;  and  the  photographer  from 
the  comer  is  sufficiently  willing  to  turn 
his  focus  upon  the  pretty  girl,  as  she  stands 
with  her  back  to  the  Cathedral,  with  a 
pigeon  on  each  shoulder,  and  one  bloated 
glutton  of  a  bird  perched  upon  one  hand, 
while  it  pecks  vigorously  at  the  grain  in 
the  pahn  of  the  ouier  hand. 

I  used  to  love  to  watch  the  movement 
of  the  lights  upon  San  Marco's  ornate  pile, 
as  that  time  of  promenade  drew  towards 
a  close.  The  gold  of  the  sun  as  it  sank 
into  the  west  crept  from  glass  window 
to  leaden  dome,  and  from  one  leaden 
dome  to  another,  until  at  length  it  was 
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held  by  no  part  of  tho  bnOdiog  except  the 
many  gilt  yanes  which  becrest  the  various 
pinnadfeB  above  the  domes  and  windows. 
There  it  would  stay  while  one  paced  the 
length  of  the  Square — no  longer;  and 
afterwards  it  would  dimb  the  tall  cam- 
panile by  the  side  of  the  Badlica,  linger 
for  a  moment  on'  the  faces  of  the  exalted 
tourists  who  had  ascended  the  building  to 
see  Venice  and  the  Alps,  linger  for  another 
moment  on  the  campanile's  highest  point, 
and  then  vanish  until  the  morrow.  And 
out  over  the  placid  lagoon  one  might  also 
watch  its  vanishingi  from  the  red  buildings 
of  one  island  to  the  red  buildings  of 
another  island;  from  white  sail  to  white 
sail ;  and  so  on  to  the  puffy  wisps  of  doud 
in  the  sky.  Save  from  some  vantage 
point  or  watch-tower  of  the  city,  one  comd 
not  ordinarily  see  the  glow  far  away  on 
the  snow  of  the  Alps,  ere  night  was 
thoroughly  heralded  by  the  stars  over- 
head. 

I  have  said  that  Venice  is  a  cheap  city. 
So  it  is ;  and  especially  if  you  dine  with 
the  people  in  the  fish  kitchens  of  the 
Street  of  the  Smiths.  There  you  get  a 
slice  of  smoking  polenta,  as  broad  as  a 
gondolier's  palm  and  somewhat  thicker, 
for  a  penny.  Another  penny  wiU,  if  fish 
be  abundant^  as  it  generally  is,  buy  a 
plateful  of  very  palateable  fry.  Add  to 
this  a  third  pennyfor  half  a  litre  of  wine, 
and  the  hill  is  told.  There  is  no  doubting 
the  nutrition  in  such  a  meal  Th6  faces  of 
'  the  clients  of  the  shops  in  the  Street  of 
the  Smiths  are  plump  and  heturty,  and 
the  clients  themselves  are  not  famishingly 
impatient  to  be  served  when  there  is  a 
crush,  as  there  often  is  of  an  evening, 
when  such  work  as  Venice  does  is  mostly 
at  an  end. 

The  waiters  in  the  more  accredited 
restaurants  here  seem  to  have  a  warm 
motherliness  of  demeanour  which  one  may 
look  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  There  were 
two  of  them  in  particular  where  I  made 
my  evenine  meals.  One  was  very  tall  and 
thin,  and  the  other  was  short  and  fat,  and 
with  a  dub-foot.  The  taller  one  was  all 
humility  and  gentleness — *'What  would 
your  Excellency  please  to  fancy  this  even- 
ing f "  for  example ;  or  "  If  your  Excellency 
would  condescend  to  give  an  eye  to  the 
fried  calves' brains  by-and-by,  your  Excel- 
lency would  not  regret  it";  and  so  on. 
With  his  companion,  amiability  took  a 
more  genial  turn.  The  little  fellow  would, 
notwithstanding  his  dub-foot|  speed  to- 
mxda  an  habitual  guest^  and  catch  him  ere 


he  made  a  movement  to  free  himself  from 
his  overcoat.  This  was  a  duty  he  Buds 
peculiarly  his ;  and  when  he  had  duly,  md 
with  reverent  regard,  hung  the  garment  >f 
the  neck,  he  would  stoop  his  pleasant  litUe 
face  towards  Us  client^  and  ask^  emotbn- 
idly,  about  the  gentleman's  health.  lb 
remedies  this  excellent  little  fellow  hy 
suggested  to  me  for  a  disturbance  of  the 
liver  or  a  touch  of  catarrh  would  hardly  be 
believed ;  and  he  was  always  surpifamglf 
sympathetic  when  he  could  oonsdentmqr 
congratulate  the  guest  upon  the  re-eittb- 
lishment  of  his  health.  One  day  I  hsd  tin 
honour  to  entertain,  under  his  care,  two 
Anglo-Saxon  ladies,  travelling  aeqaaist- 
tances.  On  the  mcHnrow  I  asked  him  ifkf 
be  was  so  inordinately  attentive  to  fte 
younger  and  much  the  more  beautifol  of 
these  ladies.  *'  Is  she  not,  then,  to  be  the 
signer's  <  sposa '  f  he  asked,  openhg  Ui 
eyes  as  at  a  miracle.  '^  By  no  means,"  nid 
L  •*  Oh,  and  I  thought  it  nught  be,'  ob- 
served  Fietro,  with  a  die-away  sigh  of  d» 
appointment ;  "  for  she  was  truly  beaatifi^ 
and  with  so  much  gold  about  her  neck." 

One  is  disposed  to  imagine,  indeed,  tbel 
some  of  the  Venetian  men  are  rather  too 
effeminate.  They  owe  it  to  their  ahop- 
keeping  ancestors  and  to  the  AustrisDi,  I 
suppose  A  good  rousing  war  would  pe^ 
haps  be  the  making  of  them.  They  en 
just  a  little  too  content  to  be  the  yety 
obedient  servants  of  the  various  Tom- 
noddys  who  come  to  Venice  from  the 
North  to  spend  thefr  money  and  be  en- 
chanted. With  such  restricted  amUtioDS 
in  their  souls,  the  germs  of  many  graeiooi 
and  robust  vfrtues  which  assert  tiiemeehei 
in  other  people  do  not  seem  with  them  to 
get  out  of  the  embryonic  staga  Were  I  e 
lady  in  dread  of  mad  dogs,  I  should  noTv; 
for  instance,  look  to  a  Venetian  to  steod 
between  me  and  the  infuriated  monsterio 
the  hour  of  need.  The  little  fidlow  would 
be  ready  to  mdt  almost  away  in  the  ardoor 
of  his  sympathy — after  the  disaster.  Then 
woiQd  be  no  end  to  the  intensity  of  Ui 
grief,  and  the  hot  tears  from  his  beantiiid 
dark  eyes  would  perchance  fall  pit«fit 
upon  the  pavement  for  five  minutes  in  eoe- 
cession.  This  would  be  very  laudaUe  in 
him,  but  still  it  would  be  indicative  of « 
void  somewhere.  The  true  grit  of  rmr 
hood  would  be  wanting. 

The  best  of  it  is,  however,  that,  as amb, 

there  are  no  mad  dogs  in  the  narrowstroet- 

lets  of  the  dear  old  city;  and  there  ie  so 

stout  call  upon  the  more  vigorous  virtnee 

I  of  the  people  to  prove  them  wanting.  Oo» 
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is  quite  content  to  seek  these  more  en- 
nobling qualities  in  the  histoxr  of  the  old 
Venetian  State,  and  in  the  historical  and 
other  scenes  which  Venice's  wonderful 
artists  have  painted  in  her  famous  halls 
and  palaces.  It  is  with  nations  as  with 
people :  they  have  their  heroic  and  their 
quiet  and  seemingly  trivial  epochs.  If, 
for  successive  centuries,  a  State  declares 
itself  great  In  word  and  in  deed,  it  may 
be  allowed,  at  the  end  of  the  time, 
to  slumber  a  while;  and  no  man  ou^ht^ 
then,  to  reproach  it  for  its  inactivity. 
There  was  no  pretence  about  the  greatness 
of  Venice  a  few  hundred  years  ago.  That 
ought  to  be  set  to  the  cre^t  of  the  modem 
denizens  of  the  city  who,  for  no  apparent 
fault  of  their  own,  have  been  bom  at  a 
time  when  the  city  has  no  separate  and 
proud  national  life.  For  my  part,  if  I  were 
a  Venetian,  I  should  feel  much  as  I  imi^e 
the  man  feels  who,  after  much  exertion,  at 
length,  when  he  is  old,  realises  that  he  is 
rich.  Toils  are  over;  the  pleasures  of 
retrospect  have  begun.  Seated  among 
soft,  luxurious  cusUons,  I  should  dweU 
with  pleasure  upon  my  past  admhrable 
efforts.  Though  in  the  eyes  of  the  dull 
and  the  ignorant  I  might  appear  an  unin- 
teresting old  creature,  with  my  grey  beard 
and  nervous  totter,  I  should  not  mind  one 
jot.  A  man  Is  what  he  feels  himself 
to  be. 

So  with  the  modem  Venetian.  He  may 
be  content  to  seem  small,  and  even  ridicu- 
lous, to  the  large,  assuming  people  of  the 
North,  for  he  has  the  conviction  at  heart 
that  he  has  been  what  they  aspire  to 
become. 


OUR  NATIONAL  PORTRAITS. 

The  days  are  now  happily  numbered  in 
which  a  collection  of  portraits,  the  interest 
and  importance  of  wmch  to  the  student  of 
our  .English  history  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, is  destined  to  remain  in  ob- 
scurity, more  than  half  -  forgotten  by 
ordinary  people,  in  the  heart  of  the  East 
End  of  London.  Though  the  dwellers  in 
that  vast  section  of  our  metropolis  are  by 
no  means  incapable  of  appreciating  art — as 
the  eager  and  intelligent  visitors  to  Mr. 
Bamett's  admirable  exhibitions  at  SL  Jude's 
bear  eloquent  witness — ^it  must  be  owned 
that  a  gallery  of  portraits  alone  Is  not 
calculate  to  attract  the  less  educated  part 
of  the  community  so  much  as  pictures 
which,  by  their  beauty  of  colour,  and  por- 


trayal of  heroic,  or  pathetic,  or  familiar 
scenes,  appeal  more  directly  to  the  feelings 
or  the  experience.  Hence  the  upper  gallery 
of  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  where  our 
national  portraits  have  hung  for  the  last  five 
years,  is  the;resort  mainly  of  small  children 
from  the  neighbouring  streets,  who  amuse 
themselves  there  when  the  weather  is  un- 
favourable for  playing  out  of  doors. 

The  collection  thus  relegated  to  ob- 
curity  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable 
one;  and  not  the  least  striUng  fact  con- 
nected with  it  is  tiie  shortness  of  time 
in  which  so  large  and  so  fairly  repre- 
sentative a  series  has  been  acquired.  It 
is  only  thirty -five  years  since  the 
gallery  was  foundedf  and  already  it 
numl>ers  over  eight  hundred  portraits, 
although  those  acquired  since  1885  have 
not  been  sent  to  Bethnal  Green,  and  con- 
sequently are  not  accessible  to  the  public. 
Established  in  1856,  through  the  exertions 
of  Earl  Stanhope,  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  Lord  Ellesmere's 
gift  of  the  Chandos  Shakespeare  at  once 
conferred  dignity  on  the  enterprise ;  and 
the  collection  has  steadily  grown  in  size 
and  importance,  while  the  salutary  re- 
strictions adopted  by  the  trustees  against 
the  introduction  of  mediocrities  and  no- 
bodies have  kept  It  fairly  representative. 
It  was  rightly  laid  down  that  "There 
ought  not  to  be  in  this  collection  a  single 
portrait  as  to  which  a  man  of  good  education 
passing  round,  and  seeing  the  name  in  the 
catalogue,  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
asking,  *Who  is  hel'"  and  that  *'the 
success  of  the  whole  scheme  depended  on 
confining  the  gallery  to  men  of  real  dis- 
tinction, of  real  fune."  If  the  gallery 
Is  to  maintain  a  high  national  chmcter, 
care  must  be  taken  tlmt  these  restrictions  are 
not  unduly  relaxed ;  although,  at  the  same 
time,  the  conditions  must  m  wide  enough 
to  embrace  all  that  is  best  and  most 
worthy  of  note  In  our  national  life  and 
history. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  fascinating  way  of 
approaching  the  study  of  history  than  by 
gaining  familiarity  with  the  actual  api>ear- 
ance  of  the  men  and  women  of  a  given 
time,  and  endeavouring  to  read  something 
of  their  character  from  their  faces.  Not 
only  their  faces,  but  the  fashions  of  their 
dress,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were 
painted,  help  to  make  them  more  real  and 
living  to  us.  When  we  get  a  notable 
period  illustrated  by  a  great  artist  the 
charm  is  complete.  Witness^  for  example, 
the  superb  Vandyck  Exhibition   at  the 
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Grosvenor  Q^levj  four  yean  ago,  where 
we  saw  as  bi  a  mirror  the  BoyaUat  ride 
of  the  Gi?il  War.  We  cannot  hope  for  so 
comprehenuve  a  picture  of  any  period  here 
as  yet,  though  the  literary  tuBtory  of  the 
present  century  finds  a  remarkably  full 
and  brilliant' record;  but,  taking  one  or 
two  well-known  names,  we  may  [group 
together  some  portraits  connecting  them- 
selyes  with  eacl^  and  so  gain  some  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  gallery  as  a  whole. 

If  we  give  place  to  the  ladies,  Mary  of 
Scotland  and  Elizabeth  of  England  at  once 
suggjest  themselves;  but  we  shall  have  to 
admit  that  our  gsdlery  necessarily  pales 
before  the  glory  of  the  Elizabetluui  room 
at  the  Tudor  Exhibition  of  last  year,  and 
the  rare  collection  of  her  rival's  portraits  in 
'the  Stuart  Exhibition  of  the  year  before. 
Still,  from  the  copies  of  the  Janet  and 
Oudry  portraits,  the  medallion  of  Pxima- 
vera,  and  the  electrotype  from  the  beautifol 
efSgy  at  Westminster,  we  may  form  some 
notion  of  Mtfy's  perplexing  personality ; 
while  the  effigies  of  Darnley  and  his  mother, 
and  the  portraits  of  Knox,  of  the  Queen's 
mother,  Mary  of  Lorraine — the  Fraser- 
I^tler  portrait,  long  thought  to  represent 
Mary  herself— of  the  boy  James  the  Sixth, 
and  of  old  Buchanan  of  the  ''Detectio," 
serve  to  give  life  and  colour  to  the  stormy 
days  of  her  reign.  Elizabeth  we  see,  pale 
and  haughty  in  comparative  youth;  pale 
and  severe  in  later  life;  old  and  ill-favoured 
on  the  defaced  coin  tiie  original  of  which 
is  at  the  British  Museum ;  majestic  in  her 
last  repose  in  the  effigy  from  the  Abbey. 
Of  the  men  who  filled  her ''  spacious  times/' 
whose  portraits  we  can  study,  may  be  named 
Leicester  and  Essex,  Burghley  and  Oedl, 
Baleiffh  and  Hunsdon,  Nicholas  Bacon  and 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land, wearmg  the  Queen's  glove  in  his  hat, 
Shakespeare's  Southampton,  and,  above  all, 
Shakespeare  himself. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  Commonwealth,  we 
find  Walker's  fine  portrait  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, in  which  the  sternness  of  the  face, 
witih  its  keen  eyes,  is  accentuated  by  the 
severe  simplicity  of  the  armour  in  which 
the  figure  is  entirely  clad;  while  this  is 
contrasted  so  happily  with  the  soft  grace  of 
the  fair-haired  boy  in  red,  who  bends  to 
tie  his  master's  scarf.  Compare  this  with 
the  portraits  by  unknown  artists,  with  the 
bust  by  Pierce,  and  the  bronze  bust  by  an 
unknown  sculptor,  and  we  shall  have  per- 
haps a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  great 
Protector  than  before.  In  Ireton,  John 
Howe  in  his  earlier  years,  John  Owen, 


Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  Milton,  Andrew 
Marvell — though  the  somewhat  ill-favoond 
portrait  here  represents  him  in  later  lib-- 
we  see  some  of  the  notable  men  irith 
whom  Oliver  surrounded  himseU.  Hs- 
rington,  of  the  "Oceana,"  whose  interriat 
with  Mrs.  Claypole  we  remember;  Anthooj 
Ashley  Cooper,  with  his  refined,  handioiie 
face ;  Walker's  own  keen,  able  face,  ai  ^ 
trayed  by  himself,  help  to  fill  up  the  pietan, 
though  we  miss,  amongst  others,  Mrs.  dtf 
pole  herself,  Richard  and  Henry  Fleetwood 
and  Fauconberg,  Warwick  and  Thnrloe. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  this  plan 
through  the  later  Stuart  reigns  and  thoie 
of  the  Greorges;  but  the  record  of  the 
present  century  is,  as  we  have  slroit^ 
hinted,  so  brilliant  that  it  demands  a  bw 
word&  Here,  to  name  a  few  only,  m 
Charles  Lamb,  painted  by  Hazlit^  ml 
Keats ;  Leigh  Hunt  and  Byron ;  Coleiidgi, 
Southey,  and  Wordsworth;  SirWalterSe^ 
painted  in  his  study  at  Abbotsfoid,  nd 
sketched  by  Landseer ;  Wellington  insiilj 
life  and  in  later  years;  Edward  Irrbgi 
with  a  face  intense  in  its  spiritual  wnmUr 
ness ;  Arnold,  of  Bugby ;  Frederick  Dam- 
son Maurice, Carlyle,  and  Darwin;  Dickm, 
Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot;  L&wzenoa, 
Outram,  and  David  lavin^tone.  Best 
and  painting  and  pencil  sketch  are  all 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  the  reantt  ii 
of  the  highest  interest  and  value. 

There  is  a  small,  but  choice  collecftbs 
of  autographs,  from  which  we  may  aini^ 
out  an  Admiralty  order,  signed  by  ov 
friend  Samuel  Pepys,  whose  portnit^  in 
his  brown  ''  Indian  gowne,"  holding  hv 
"musique"  of  "Beauty,  Retire,"  refenad 
to  by  him  on  several  occasions  with  moch 
complacency,  is  here ;  a  receipt  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  to  which  NellGwjDtt 
has,  with  some  difficulty,  affixed  iiar 
stn^gling  initials ;  an  interesting  note  b 
which  m^.  Siddons  "takes  the  libertfto 
inform"  a  young  aspirant  to  the  atag*i 
"  that,  although  she  herself  has  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  arising  from  holding  ^  M 
situation  in  the  drama,  yet,  tlwt  ihoie 
advantages  have  been  so  oounterbaUneed 
by  anxiety  and  mortification,  that  she  has 
long  ago  resolved  never  to  be  accesaory  io 
bringing  any  one  into  so  precarious  ana  lo 
arduous  a  profession";  and  a  aummeoa 
to  attend  the  Queen's  Coronation,  in  whieli 
Her  Majesty's  signature,  with  fsr  moca 
character  than  those  of  her  immediate 
predecessors,  is  seen  to  have  ahesdy  tiiat 
firm,  yet  flowing  style  by  which  it  ia  afll 
distinguished. 
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One  or  two  xemarka  suggest  themselves 
in  eondadoa  The  eleetrotypinff  of  the 
Boyal  effigies  at  Westminster,  at  Gloacester, 
and  at  Canterbury,  was  an  admirable  idea 
which  has  been  admirably  carried  out. 
Bat  there  are  many  monuments  of  eminent 
English  men  and  women  scattered  through 
different  churches  of  the  country,  which  a 
chance  fire  or  other  calamity  may  destroy, 
or  an  unskilled  attempt  at  restoration 
may  irretrievably  injure.  It  would  seem 
very  desirable  that  a  few  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  should  be  electrotyped 
and  added  to  the  galleiy,  as  opportunity 
oflfers.  And  there  are  a  few  more  perish- 
able memorials  still  to  be  found  here  and 
there,  in  the  shape  of  portraits  in  coloured 
glass,  such  as  the  rare  portndt  of  Prince 
Arthur  Tudor,  in  the  Priory  Church,  of 
Great  ^  Malvern.  Accurate  drawings  of 
these,  in  a  safe  and  accessible  place,  would 
be  of  the  highest  value  to  the  historical 
student,  and  would  find  a  fitting  home 
in  a  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

It  would  seem  ungracious  to  say  a  word 
hi  disparagement  of  the  catalogue,  a  monu- 
mentid  work  in  the  completeness  of  its 
information,  whether  descriptive  or  bio- 
graphical. Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the 
limited  accommodation  and  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  arrangement  at  Bethnal 
Green,  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  consult  in 
connection  with  the  portridts  themselves, 
as  one  might  wish.  In  the  new  gallery 
there  will  be  a  great  opportunity  for 
arranging  and  grouping ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  devbe  a  really  satisfactory  treatment  of 
a  catalogue  which  is  constantiy  being 
rendered  incomplete,  by  the  addition  of 
fresh  portraits  of  all  periods. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  blanks  to  be 
filled  up  as  time  and  opportunity  serve. 
Even  within  the  last  few  years,  there  are 
names  as  yet  unrepresented,  which  spring 
at  once  to  the  pen,  and  to  which  none 
could  deny  a  place  on  the  roll  of  Ibf^lacd's 
worthies.  Such  are  the  names  of  Charles 
Eingsley,  Dante  Gabriel  Bossetti,  Charles 
George  GU>rdon,  Bobert  Browning,  and 
John  Henry  Newman. 

NoTS.— Since  the  above  was  written,  the  thirty- 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  shows  that  out 
of  the  five  names  last  mentioned,  two,  Roesetti  and 
Gordon,  have  been  added  during  the  past  year. 

HIS  LAST  EXCUESION. 

The  announcement  of  the  last  excursion 
ot  the  season,  "see  small  bills,"  comes  as 
something  of  a  surprise.    It  was  but  the 


other  day  that  the  first  of  tiio.  season  was 
announced,  the  harbinger  of  the  summer 
that  we  hoped  to  have,  and  suggestive  of 
all  kinds  of  plans  in  ihe  way  of  virits  to 
all  sorts  of  places.  And  now  with  the 
prc^amme  still  unfulfilled,  it  has  come  to 
the  last  of  the  season.  Harry  means  to  go 
anyhow,  his  governor  was  there  last  week 
and  had  a  splendid  time;  music  all  the 
way  down,  two  full  troupes  of  nigger 
minstrels,  and  the  stiongest  half  of  a  brass 
band;  when  they  got  there  a  first-dass 
regatta  on,  and  coming  home,  the  liveliest 
party  as  ever  was,  with  dancing  on  all 
the  railway  platforms  they  stopped  at^  and 
all  so  free  and  pleasant,  tiiat  tiie  old  man 
was  never  so  much  pleased  in  his  life 
before.  This,  no  doubt,  was  an  ideal  ex- 
cursion which  we  can't  expect  to  attain  again 
in  a  hurry :  stQl  with  a  fine  day  and  a  bit 
of  sunshine,  a  sniff  of  the  briny  will  be  no 
bad  thing,  opines  Master  Harry. 

Our  excursion  involves  early  rising.  If 
it  were  not  the  last  of  the  season,  we 
would  put  it  off  till  another  occadon,  for 
the  wind  "  soughs  "  through  the  darlmess 
of  night  in  a  melancholy  way,  and  a  dusky 
mixture  of  dawn  and  moonlight  shows  a 
canopy  of  thick  clouds  overhead,  and 
driving  raindrops  are  felt  every  now  and 
then.  On  the  way  to  the  st^ion,  the 
street  lamps  are  beiog  extinguished  one 
by  one,  prematurely  as  it  seems,  for  there 
is  not  much  daylight  to  boast  of — and 
through  the  gloom  sounds  the  continuous 
tramp  of  heavy  footstep?,  and  working 
men,  young  and  old,  are  seen  on  the  march, 
with  loose  baggy  garments  slung  on  any- 
how, and  spare  coats  over  their  shoulders, 
and  cans  and  bundles  of  grub  hanging  on 
here  and  there.  The  first  morning  train 
is  waithig  for  us  all,  and  it  presently 
deposits  a  goodly  contingent  at  Kinpi's 
Gross,  the  bulk  of  us  connected  with 
ladders  and  scaffolds,  and  the  building 
trade  generally ;  but  one  or  two  more  lightly 
equipped  and  intenduig  for  St  Pancras,  and 
the  last  excursion  of  the  season. 

At  St.  Pancras,  the  Terminus  is  just  strug- 
gling out  of  fts  night's  repose.  Milk-cans — 
*' chums"  is  the  technical  word,  by  the 
way  ;  but,  anyhow,  chums  or  cans  are 
doing  a  considerable  deal  of  clanking,  and 
early  local  trains  are  discharging  a  few 
loads  of  passengers  who  clear  off  with 
speed,  intent  on  being  **  on  time  "  at  shop 
or  factory ;  the  porters  are  sweeping  up  the 
platforms.  There  is  a  kind  of  pitter-patter 
on  the  window-frames  of  this  extensive 
structure,  tliat  suggests  a  downpour  outside. 
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Altogether  not  a  propitiotu  outlook  for  the 
last  of  the  season.  Bat  there  is  comfort  in 
refleeting  that  we  may  find  better  weather 
at  the  other  end.  For  our  destination  is 
the  Norfolk  coast,  the  west  coast  of  Norfolk 
if  yoQ  please,  for  it  has  a  west  coast,  what- 
ever sceptics  may  say  to  the  contrarVi  and 
on  that  coast  stands  Hnnstanton ;  whence, 
on  favonrable  occasions,  you  may  see  the 
son  sink  glowing  into  the  salt  sea  waves. 
And  to  go  to  Hmuitanton  and  back  for  four 
shillings,  which  Is  what  we  are  promised 
on  the  small  Mils,  considering  that  the 
place  is  more  than  a  hondred  miles  distant 
from  where  we  stand,  is  a  marvel  of  cheap 
travelling,  anyhow. 

Bat  there  b  another  trdn  to  go  before 
oars,  and  this  a  real  midland  excarsion — 
to  Birmingham  and  back  in  the  day,  for 
five  shillings.  Sach  places  as  Birmingham 
are  independent  of  the  weather,  for  as  no- 
body is  likely  to  go  there  in  sheer  lightness 
of  heart  and  for  the  pleasure  of  the  thin^, 
so  no  one  having  reason  to  go  there  is 
likely  to  be  deterred  by  a  little  rain.  And 
thus  Birmingham,  on  wheels,  is  pretty 
thickly  inhabited  already,  and  people  are 
£tfll  harrying  ap. 

By  the  time  Bfrmingham  Is  dicposed  of, 
Hanstanton  is  ready  to  take  its  placa 
There  is  no  great  crowd  at  present  to  take 
advantage  of  the  last  of  the  season ;  that 
last  shower  sent  many  intending  passengers 
to  bed  again.  Even  Harry  may  be  looked 
upon asadoabtfalstarter, for  there isnothing 
that  damps  his  ardour  so  much  as  a  smart 
shower  of  rain.  But  he  arrives  just  at  the 
last  moment^  and  gets  in  as  the  train  Is 
gliding  away.  Harry  is  radiant  in  light 
grey  tweed,  with  a  cap  of  the  same  on  the 
back  of  his  head;  but  he  is  not  in  his  usual 
radiant  spirits.  Monday  morning,  he  ex- 
plains, has  followed  too  close  upon  Sunday 
night,  and  he  Is  more  disposed  to  sleep 
than  to  rattle  on  in  his  usual  cheerful 
manner. 

Our  excursion  train  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
at  the  small  suburban  stations  that  thickly 
line  the  route,  each  of  which  has  a  few 
passengers  for  us,  who  are  sanguine  about 
the  weather,  and  make  sure  that  it  is  going 
to  dear  up  presently.  Bat  after  leaving 
Tottenham  the  train  frisks  along,  putting 
on  speed  as  it  goes,  and  we  have  only  a 
glimpse  of  Broxboume,  on  one  of  the 
prettiest  reaches  of  the  Biver  Lea,  and 
with  an  ideal  ''Anglers'  Best,"  where  Isaac 
Walton  might  still  feel  himself  at  home, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  that  have 
passed  over  his  favourite  waters.     And 


Bye  House  should  be  close  at  hand,  litk 
its  associations  of  ancient  ''plot"  and 
modern  bean-feasts.  But  thenolwiytifai 
a  turn  to  the  right,  leaving  the  vale  tf  tb 
Biver  Lea  for  that  of  the  Stort,  and  the 
train  almost  comes  to  a  stop  as  it  rmnUei 
slowly  past  the  station  of  Barnt  WSL 
About  the  mill  and  when  it  was  bont 
there  is  nothing  definite  to  be  gathend] 
but  Harry  is  now  awake,  and  soryeji  tti 
placid  rural  scene,  where  the  chamralof 
the  quiet  little  Biver  Stort  is  marked  oot 
by  an  irregular  line  of  willows.  Hen  vn 
the  scene,  he  e:q)lains,  only  yesterday,  of 
one  of  the  funniest  games  that  evervii 
played  upon  the  inofiensive  brethren  of 
the  angle.  The  Stort,  it  seems,  ii  i 
favourite  resort  of  many  of  the  mebD- 
politan  angling  dubs,  and  tiie  last  SonAij 
of  all  was  fixed  for  a  grand  intematioBil 
tournament,  and  some  three  hundred  ei 
petitors  came  out  betimes  todispotethe 
prize.  But  when  they  reached  the  dm- 
bank  no  river  was  there.  It  had  dinp- 
peared  in  the  night  —  the  water  diiwn 
off  by  an  irate  proprietor.  "Some  d 
those  red-tiled  roofs,**  sud  Hany,  indi- 
cating farm  buildings  in  the  diitenee, 
"  might  have  lost  their  covering,  but  that  t 
strong  force  of  county  police  were  on  ^ 
ground  to  keep  the  peace.'  The  notknoi 
running  the  river  dry  rather  takeitbe 
fancy  of  the  company,  and  suggests  an 
anecdote  about  a  man  who,  in  his  caps, 
undertook  to  drink  the  sea  dry.  'Tmon 
for  the  sea,"  he  says,  when  they  bioogU 
him  down  to  his  work;  "but  I  doo^ 
undertake  the  bloomin'  rivers."  And,tf 
the  other  party  could  not  stop  the  riTSO) 
the  man  took  the  cake  after  alL  Ih 
story  is  as  old  as  Egypt ;  but  It  comes  io 
quite  freshly  here,  and  brings  as  abog 
cheerfully  to  Bishop's  Stortford,  when 
everything  is  as  quiet  and  rural  as  cube 
imaged,  with  a  few  cattle-trucks  in  s 
sidJbg,  suggestive  of  cattle-markete  md 
fat  and  lean  kine. 

A  rich  and  peaceful  country  lies  aroond 
us,  with  the  square  embattled  toweis  d 
churches  showing  here  and  there  among 
the  trees.  Here  is  a  village  which  botfb 
its  own  little  station,  an  andent  cbneli 
a  ereen  castle  mound,  and  red-ibd 
rooM  moss-grown  and  lichen-covered;  bat 
the  village  does  not  concern  itself  with 
us,  and  we  run  on  into  a  more  bare  and 
open  country,  where  the  white  chift 
gleams  upon  us  from  cuttings  here  and 
there  on  the  hiUside.  We  pass  throtuh 
quite  a  deep  cutting  of  hard  grey  ehalk, 
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whiehi  says  a  fail  and  an  imitfinatiye 
passenger,  reminds  her  of  Matlock.  Bat 
for  the  catting  we  nught  have  a  glimpse  of 
the  stately  old  Tador  mansion  of  Aadley 
End. 

Coming  oat  into  the  open  here  are  wide 
corn-fields  stretched  before  as — ^the  harvest 
all  cleared  by  this  time— and  with  han- 
dreds  of  gleaners  at  work  scattered  in 
groups  over  the  hiU-side,  that  is  all  one 
great  endosare.  without  trees  or  hedge- 
rows, and  bounded  only  by  the  horizoa 
Copses  are  scattered  here  and  there,  where 
Master  Beynard  may  find  an  asylum;  and 
here  and  there  a  scanty  flock  of  sheep 
b  folded  in  some  nook  or  comer  with  the 
shepherd  and  his  dog  In  attendance,  sur- 
yiTals  of  the  days  when  bU  this  com  land 
was  grassy  down — days  which  may  come 
again  unless  things  take  a  turn,  says  one 
knowing  in  agricultural  matters. 

Soon  we  are  in  the  flat  country  again, 
with  the  broad  flanks  of  the  Gog  Ii£igog 
hills  showing  for  a  while  behind  us,  a  flat 
and  fertile  country,  full  of  groves,  and 
copses,  and  avenues  of  tall  elms;  and 
yonder  is  "willowy  Camus"  winding 
through  the  landscape,  all  bristling  with 
pollards  and  green  osier-beds.  And  Cam- 
bridge appears — at  leasts  the  name  of  it — 
but  it  might  be  any  other  place,  with 
trucks,  and  sheds,  and  covered  platforms, 
for  all  we  can  see  of  it — so  insignificant 
are  the  surroundings  of  this  ancient  seat 
of  lesming.  Now  there  is  a  straight 
ran  over  the  ancient  fen,  with  only  an 
occanonal  watercourse  or  deep-cut  ditch  to 
remind  one  that  all  this  wealth  of  vwdure 
and  v^etation  is  dependent  for  its  exis- 
tence upon  sea-banks,  and  cuts,  and  huge 
systems  of  drainage. 

There  is  no  need  to  ask  where  we  are  now. 
We  are  Rifted  for  the  moment  with  one  of 
the  brightest,  most  charming  glimpses :  a 
reach  of  river  here,  a  barge  or  two,  a 
bridge,  a  few  clustered  roon,  and,  rising 
above  all,  the  lofty  tower  and  graceful 
traceries  of  Ely's  beautiful  cathedral,  ma- 
jestic in  form,  fairylike  in  structure — a 
very  dream  reaUsed  in  ashlar  and  free- 
stone. Then  we  lose  sight  of  Ely,  and 
plunge  again  into  the  rich,  fertile  country, 
all  ancient  fen,  and  once  the  site  of  the  last 
camp  d  refuge  of  the  last  of  the  free 
English,  after  the  Conquest.  This  brings 
us  to  Lynn,  of  which  one  does  not  see 
much,  although  that  little  —  the  towers 
of  churches,  the  masts  of  ships,  the  clus- 
tered buildings — gives  a  pleasing  impres- 
sion of  the  old  fen  seaport 


From  Lynn  we  are  backed  into  the  branch 
line  for  our  destination,  with  a  wide  marshy 
flat  stretching  on  one  side,  while  on  the 
other  Is  what  must  have  been  the  coast 
in  ages  past — now  bold  rising  grounds, 
conspicuously  crowned  with  woods.  Vast 
earthworks,  of  prehistoric  date,  lie  among 
those  clustering  trees,  and  among  the  en- 
trenchments rises  the  keep  of  the  fine 
Norman  castle,  now  a  noble  ruin.  It  is 
called  Castle  fiising,  and  there  is  an  ancient 
distich  current  which  testifies  to  its  ancient 
importance.  It  was  once  the  appanage  of 
Isabel,  the  treacherous  wife  of  Edward  the 
Second ;  and  here  she  Uved,  during  a  long 
period  of  her  son's  reign,  in  a  kind  of 
honourable  captivity. 

On  the  other  side  we  now  get  the  gleam 
of  the  sea  over  the  wide  salt  marshes,  and 
the  hulk  of  some  vcomI,  cast  away  on  the 
distant  shore,  shows  against  the  bright 
horizon  in  quite  portentous  blackness. 
Portentously,  too,  does  the  wind  whistle, 
and  howl,  and  hum  through  every  crack 
and  crevice  of  our  railway  carriage,  while 
sometimes  a  sharp,  bitbg  shower  streaks 
the  glasses  with  arrowy  films.  On  the 
opposite  side  the  woods  look  quite  warm 
and  pleasant  by  contrast — ^the  sweep  of 
pine-woods  over  the  sandy  knoll,  with  the 
neat  gravelled  drive  winding  over  the 
brow.  This  is  Wolferton,  and  the  station 
for  Sandringham,  which  lies  on  the  further 
side  of  the  sand-hills,  nicely  sheltered  from 
all  this  howlmg  blast.  But  the  beauty  of 
colouring  on  the  hill-side,  and  on  the  mossy, 
moorish  patches  below,  makes  one  forget 
everything  else — ^the  bonnie  heather  all  in 
full  bloom;  the  lichen,  and  mosses,  and 
strange  pluits  of  all  kinds,  which  spread 
orange  and  tawny  carpets,  touched  with 
seams  of  gold.  All  this  Is  as  charming  as 
unexpected,  and  &  stray,  straggling  sun- 
beam lights  it  all  up  with  a  wonderful 
radiance  that  touches  not  the  dark  belt  of 
pine-trees  beyond. 

Still  over  the  fiat  runs  our  train,  and 
over  a  single  line  now,  and  we  have  to  pull 
np  every  now  and  then  while  some  train 
from  the  opposite  direction  passes  by.  And 
all  these  trains  are  well  filled.  Eosy  girls, 
and  anxious  mothers,  and  sturdy  children 
appear,  with  baskets,  pdls,  wooden  shovels, 
and  bundles  of  sand-shoes  piled  among 
them.  These  people  are  all  coming  away 
from  the  seaside,  and  they  look  out  at  us, 
who  are  going  there,  in  mild  justonishment, 
mingled,  one  fancies,  with  a  little  gentle 
compassion.  Then  we  catch  sisht  of  a  few 
houses,  built  of  a  ruddy-lookmg  unhewn 
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atone — ^houses  which  at  once  transfer  our 
imaginatiYe  lady  traveller  into  the  wilda  of 
Yorkshire ;  bat  ht>re,  without  farther  pre- 
amble in  the  way  of  sabarbs,  we  are  ran 
alongside  a  platform,  and '  here  is  Han- 
stanton. 

My  word  !  how  the  wind  whistles  in  the 
rigging  of  oar  little  crowd  1  How  the 
skirts  flap  and  crack  in  the  breeze  1  There 
is  a  hilLdde  covered  with  hoases,  bailt  of 
the  same  warm-coloored  anhewn  stone — a 
comfortable  settlement  enoaghi  bat  with 
no  particular  comforts  to  offer  to  as  excar- 
eionists.  A  prim-looking  iron  pier  stretches 
over  the  sand&  Wet  are  the  sands,  the 
boulders  wet,  too,  and  slippery,  the  terraces 
swept  by  the  wind.  Harry  curls  up,  and 
feels  like  a  caterpillar.  What  about  the 
toyshops,  the  articles  of  the  beach,  the 
little  bazaars,  the  stalls  full  of  nicknacks, 
the  toy-boats  and  full-rigged  ships  t  Every- 
thing that  will  fly  away  is  stowed  inside, 
tflii  the  proprietors  eye  us  through  their 
windows  with  the  same  air  of  mild  com- 
passion that  we  noticed  about  the  retreat- 
ing visitors.  Bleak  and  cold  gleams  the 
white  lighthouse  on  the  cliffs.  The  red 
cliffs,  with  their  caps  of  white  chalk,  are 
swept  from  end  to  end  by  the  searching 
wind.  There  is  angry,  broken  water  beyond 
the  sands.  The  boats  at  their  moorings  are 
shipping  water  by  bucketfuls ;  some  have 
already  sunk;  and  there  is  some  excite- 
ment in  watclung  the  efforts  of  their  pro- 
prietors to  retrieve  such  articles  in  the  way 
of  sdls  and  oars  which  have  been  left  in 
them.  "  Who's  for  a  sail  T'  cries  Harry, 
and  volunteers  to  be  one  to  man  the  life- 
boat if  she  wHl  undertake  the  trip.  Among 
the  white  sea-horses  wide  sands  are  showing 
their  broad  backs,  and,  beyond,  the  dark 
coast  of  Lincolnshire  runs  out  into  the 
darker  sea-line;  on  the  horizon,  a  big 
screw  steamer,  three-parts  out  of  the  water, 
shows  her  huge  bulk,  panting  and  puffing 
out  white  steam,  but  making  little  head- 
way. 

<'  And  this  is  the  Wash  1"  cried  Harry, 
surveying  the  scene.  ''It's  beautiful 
weather  for  it,  certainly,  fine  drying 
weather,  only  it's  trying  for  the  clothes- 
pegs.  Brings  out  the  patent  blue,  though, 
don't  it  1  Next  time  I'll  do  my  little  wash 
at  'ome!"  Harry  is  bitterly  sarcastic 
against  the  weather,  the  scenery,  and 
everythbg,  and  lets  out  his  feelings  before 
a  philosophical  sailor  man  who  is  selling 
nuts,  and  who  puts  down  his  basket  to 
argue  the  matter  out. 

"Now,  look  y'ere,  sir,"  he  cries,  "you 


can't  expect  to  have  all  good  'ons,  not  em 
along  of  my  nuts,  you  can't  And  if  joq 
gets  a  crowd  o'  people,  there's  some  good 
and  some  bad,  and  likewise  witb  the 
weather  'tis  the  same,  good  days  nd 
bad  'uns." 

Out  of  the  mixture  of  good  and  erS, 
indicated  by  the  philosophical  nut-nllei; 
there  certainly  comes  forth  a  good  dimift 
They,  have  prime  beef  and  mutton  don 
here.  Bat  the  tradition  of  the  NozUk 
dumpling  seems  to  have  faded  oul  d 
existence.  The  more  familiar  TodDddn 
seems  to  have  crowded  it  out  of  exiitoiMi; 
anyhow  at  public  tables,  though,  no  doiAti 
it  still  survives  in  the  domestic  eoUiia, 
But  fortified  and  refreshed,  Harry  b  osoi 
more  disposed  to  enjoy  himself,  if  he  ou 
get  the  chance.  But  the  minieten  of  hk 
simple  pleasures  are  no  longer  here;d» 
gay  Bohemians  all  are  fled.  A  band  a 
announced  for  Wednesday  evenfaig,  tat 
that  is  of  no  use  to  us  on  a  Monday.  Hm 
pier  is  something  of  a  desert,  idtboagh 
the  glazed  enclosure  at  the  end  is  a  ctpnl 
refuge  against  the  biting  wind.  A  iinily 
party  are  picnicking  out  here;  the  chDdnn 
career  over  the  empty  benches,  and  phj 
imaginary  overtures  in  the  band-staod.  A 
pair  of  young honeymooners  aremaUogejH 
at  each  other.  A  young  fellow,  in  to^ 
sea-going  rig,  watches  the  angry  wirei 
that  are  playing  battledore  and  dratUecock 
with  his  little  craft  that  lies  out  at  anehor 
among  the  surf.  And  then  the  son  breafa 
out  for  a  little  whQe,  and  throws  glonoot 
gleams  of  light  over  breaking  surf  and  wet 
sands,  and  the  broad  backa  of  shoab  lad 
sandbanks.  The  white  lighthouse  and  tbe 
red  and  white  cliffs  gleam  and  glower  m 
the  sunshine,  and  the  warm  tints  of  tka 
houses,  and  the  vivid  green  of  lawn  and 
grassy  slope  come  out  in  pleasant  cratait 
Girls  are  galloping  their  ponies  over  tbe 
sands,  children  paddle  among  the  laoghbg 
ripples. 

But  great  battalions  of  clouds  are  on  ib 
march,  and  with  them  is  the  wind  tta^ 
whistles  and  howls,  and  the  driving  ahofir 
with  its  keen  biting  drops.  But^  as  Hany 
observes,  it  is  fine  drying  weather,  andtltf 
moisture  of  the  shower  is  quickly  eaniBd 
off  by  the  wind. 

"And  now,  young  gentleman,"  says  tbe 
philosophic  nut-seller,  whom  Hany  hai 
propitiated  by  the  purchase  of  a  font  of 
his  wares,  mostly  good,  but  not  warrantad 
to  be  all  good,  "  you'll  go  home^  and  mj 
you've  bin  to  Hunston ;  but  you  haTest, 
not  yet.    Houston's  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
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farther  along."  Bat  Harry  dedares  that 
thn  is  Himstoii  enoogh  for  him,  and  de- 
dines  to  explore  ttie  country  farther. 

Tet  the  walk  to  old  Hunstanton,  which 
is  the  real  original  settlement  from  which 
the  sea-bathing  town  is  an  offset,  is  really 
a  pleasant  one ;  and  over  the  brow  of  the 
hOl,  away  from  the  sea,  the  air  is  quite 
mfld  and  genial.  The  quiet  country  lane 
is  warm,  and  sheltered  witii  green  hedge- 
rows, where  honeysuckle  and  bramble 
flourish,  and  wide  fields  opening  out,  and 
great  stacks  of  yeUow  com  piled  here  and 
there.  Then  the  village  appears,  which  is 
warm  and  snug,  too,  mm  its  redbrick 
oottsges  weathered  and  mellowed  by  the 
shine  and  storm  of  a  few  centuries.  And 
here  are  gardens  of  the  brightest  and  most 
lozurian^  still  full  of  roses,  and  with  a 
wedth  of  autumn  flowers.  Lower  down 
a  kind  of  ravine  breaks  away  towards  the 
sea,  on  the  edge  of  which  stands  the  coast- 
guard station,  with  its  tall  fli^taff  and 
neati  whitewashed  dwellings,  whfeh  all  look 
towards  the  sea  over  a  broken,  hummocky 
shore.  The  place  looks  quite  an  ideal  one 
for  smuggling;  but  that  is  all  over  now, 
and  the  population  of  the  village  seem  to 
be  more  in  the  way  of  harvesting,  stack- 
ing^ and  threshing,  than  in  any  seafaring 
business. 

A  pleasant  lot  of  the  Infant  coast-euard 
are  clambering  about  the  low  wall  and  the 
palings  of  the  station,  and  a  young  woman 
ie  playfully  threatening  them  with  the 
vengeance  of  the  authorities.  A  tall, 
patornal-looking  coast-guard  is  on  the  look- 
out with  a  long  telescope,  and  judges  the 
weather  with  an  impartial  eye.  "  There  Is 
too  much  wind  for  rain,"  he  says, ''  to  last ; 
bat  we  shall  have  showers,  no  doubt" 
And  the  shower  part  of  the  prophecy  is 
abundantly  fulfilled. 

But  the  church  is  a  refuge  from  wind 
and  rain — the  church  that  lies  in  a  sheltered 
nook  out  of  the  way  of  all  the  trouble 
and  turmoil  oC  sea  and  shora  A  hand- 
some church,  with  a  fine  square  tower,  and 
generaUy  a  noble  air  about  it.  Close  by 
Uie  church  is  the  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
family  of  Le  Strange,  which,  according  to 
genealogists,  has  l^en  there  ever  since 
the  Conquest ;  and  the  chancel  of  the  old 
church  is  full  of  family  memorials  in  the 
way  of  brasses,  monuments,  and  uscrip- 
tionsL  Everytliing  now  in  the  church 
looks  bright  and  burnished ;  the  brasses  well 
polished,  the  marbles  bright  and  glittering. 
The  old  Norman  font  is  wreathed  wim 
white  flowers^  and  the  chancel  glows  with 


the  decorations  for  the  harvest  festivaL 
The  ladies  who  have  been  at  the  work 
have  just  flnlshed  their  labours,  and  look 
tired  enough ;  but  the  result  is  worth  their 
labour  and  pains.  All  tiie  fruits  and 
flowers  of  the  season  have  been  deftly 
arranged  In  glowing  trophies,  that  cast  a 
radiance  over  the  duu  chancel,  though  the 
clouds  above  are  dark  and  lowering. 

Beneath  a  noble  altar  tomb  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  chancel,  adorned  with  elaborate 
brasses,  a  whole  family  pedigree  surround- 
ing the  central  figujre,  liea  Sir  Boger 
L'Estrange — ^not  the  Sir  Roger  more  or  less 
familiar  to  us  as  the  licenser  of  printing  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  his 
grandfather,  probably.  The  father  of  our 
Sir  Boger  has  a  monument  on  the  chancel 
floor  with  the  punning  inscriptloni  *'  Hamo 
Extraneus  Miles,"  an  Inscription  probably 
prepared  by  Sir  Hamo  himself  without  any 
thought  of  humour,  but  considering  himself 
indeed  a  stranger  and  pilgrim,  even  in  his 
own  land  and  among  his  own  kbisf oik.  In  a 
satire  on  the  licenser  of  the  press,  this  Sir 
Hamo  is  described  as  the  knight  of  the 
pulpit,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  author 
of  several  controversial  works  on  the  side 
of  orthodoxy  and  authority  in  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  contests  that  rased  in  his  day. 
Sir  Boger  of  the  Press  was  his  third  son, 
a  captun  under  Major  Cartwright  in  thd 
garrison  at  Newark,  who  conceived  the  rash 
plan  of  surprising  Lynn  for  the  King  with 
a  few  bold  fellows,  but  who  was  captured 
and  barely  escaped  being  handed  for  his 
pains.  But  he  is  more  interestmg  in  later 
years  under  the  Bestoration  as  one  of  the 
earliest  pioneers  of  the  newspaper  press. 
The  *' Public  Intelligencer  and  News,'' 
which  he  started  in  1663,  was  superseded 
after  a  time  by  the  '' London  Gazette." 
But  some  years  later  he  started  another 
newspaper — the  "Observator" — ^whichhad 
a  more  lengthened  existence.  Sir  Boger 
was  also  a  voluminous  writer  on  many 
topics,  but  is  best  known  to  the  general 
as  the  translator  of  ^lop's  Fables.  In  the 
BabelMsian  satire  upon  the  worthy  knight, 
there  is  one  passage  of  a  little  Interest 
as  referring  to  tms  particular  church. 
<<  Climbing  up  a  tree  he  espied,  about  two 
hundred  Imgues  from  him,  the  top  of  a 
steeple,  which,  by  the  cross  on  the  top  of 
it,  he  blew  stood  in  the  land  of  Norf olchia, 
not  far  from  his  father's  castle."  There  is 
no  cross  now,  and  no  steeple.  Indeed ;  but 
whether  at  any  time  the  square  church 
towers,  so  common  in  Norfolk,  were  ever 
adorned  with  wooden  steeples,  and  these 
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steeplei  tenninated  by  a  crossi  is  a  qaestion 
lor  the  archsDologiate  of  the  eountf. 

Bat  we  have  no  more  time  to  linger  in 
thifl  j^leasant  dieltered  >  nook.  The  day  ii 
drawing  in,  and  the  weather  is  getting 
worse  instead  of  better,  and  tl^re  ii 
abondant  demonstration,  despite  ttie  coast- 
guardsman,  tiiat  it  is  possible  to  have  it 
blow  hard  and  rain  haid  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  All  thbigs  considered,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  gain  the  shelter  of  the 
station  roof  without  a  thorough  drenching. 

As  dosky  darkness  settles  oyer  the 
scene,  the  train  for  St  Pancrasis  made  np, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  exchange  the  dripping 
gloom  outside  for  the  lighted  carriages, 
cushioned  and  warm.  Harry  is  in  his  seat 
in  good  time,  but  only  recovers  his  spirits 
when  the  train  is  fairly  on  the  mova 
There  is  little  to  be  seen  till  the  moon  rises 
solemnly  in  a  cloudy  sky  over  the  town  of 
Lynn,  and  we  agree  jthat  it  was  on  such  a 
n^ht  as  this  that  the  stem-faced  men  set 
out  for  Lynn,  when  Eugene  Aram  walked 
between.  We  have  a  capital  run  to  Lon- 
don, and  agree  that^  as  far  as  the  railway 
company  is  concerned,  we  could  not  have 
had  a  better  finish  of  the  season.  *'  But 
you  don't  catch  me  out  again,"  says 
Harry,  ''not  beyond  'Ighgate  'HI,  till 
summer  comes  again." 


CURIOUS  RAIN  SHOWERS. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  clouds  are 
not  essential  to  the  production  of  rain. 
Sometimes  the  rain  may  be  wilted  on  the 
wind  from  a  distance ;  but  it  may  also  be 
caused  by  the  condensation  of  moisture, 
without  its  passhg  through  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  douda  In  the  higher 
regions  this  vapoui  may  become  frozen, 
even  without  Uie  semblance  of  a  cloud, 
and  descending  to  a  warmer  stratum,  be 
again  dissolved,  dissipated,  or  precipitated. 
We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Sir  J.  C. 
Ross,  that  in  the  South  Atlantic  it  rained 
on  one  occasion  for  over  an  hour  when  the 
sky  was  entirely  free  from  douds.  In  the 
Mauritius  and  other  parts  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  this  is  not  a  rare  occurrence ; 
but  in  Europe  it  is,  and  the  greatest  known 
length  of  its  duration  was  ten  minutes  at 
Constantinople. 

We  find  frequent  mention,  in  old  writers, 
of  blood  rain,  which  was  supposed  to  fall 
only  at  rare  interviJs,  and  to  portend  some 
dire  calamity.  This  is  no  other  than  red 
rain,  which,  with  red  snow,  is  a  perfectly 


natural  as  contradistinguished  bosi  i 
supernatural  phenomenon,  sid  b  ^tmi 
by  various  substances — plsnts,  fflimtltilM^ 
and  minends — infinitely  snsU,  iMok, 
gathered  into  the  air  by  the  wild,  aUi 
with  the  rain  globules  in  stBoh  ukSi 
quantities,  as  to  completely  Uds  In 
oridnal  colour.  Some  years  aco  fthflieU 
a  shower  of  red  rain  at  Bristol,  wUch^ « 
examination,  was  '  found  to  derin  id 
colour  from  the  seeds  of  ivy-berrisi  ikhk 
fell  with  it.  Pollen  showers,  ytHgaij 
called  yellow  or  sulphur  rains,  wnwt^ 
paratively  common ;  scmie  are  the  pdai 
of  the  Scotch  fir;  and  one  extuaribui 
faU  of  tills  kind  of  rain,  which  took  |Im 
during  the  nighty  was  phosphoresoent^  al 
greatl^  alarmed  the  beholdera  One  ita^ 
noon,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Thomson,  is  kk 
"  Introduction  to  Meteorolc^,"  the  wooU 
part  of  Morayshire  appeared  to  smdo^  is^ 
for  a  time,  fears  were  entertained  thit  tke 
fir  plantations  were  on  fire.  A  wuA 
breeze  suddenly  got  up  from  the  jmiA, 
and  above  the  woods  tiiere  appeind  to 
rise  about  fifty  columns  of  somettng 
resembling  smoke,  which  wreathed  thoA 
like  waterspouts.  The  almosphece  sot 
calmed,  and  the  mystery  was  solved;  for 
what  seemed  smoke  was,  in  res%,  tti 
pollen  of  the  woods.  Readers  ol  tk 
"  Origin  of  Spedes "  will  readily  Join- 
stand  the  importance  of  this  distriMkn 
of  pollen  in  the  fertilisation  of  thefir-tmi 
Showers  of  "manna,"  like  that,  presomalii}; 
which  saved  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  are  frequent,  and  ooniist  oi  u 
esculent  lichen,  which,  in  times  of  finne, 
has  done  good  sendee  in  the  presemfa 
of  a  whole  people.  In  1815,  a  lake  is  tt» 
south  of  Trance  suddenly  became  a  fMr 
work  of  red,  violet,  and  gra8s-greeD,irittelii 
on  examination  by  Elaproth,  was  iooDd 
to  have  been  caused  by  myriads  of  miov 
coloured  animalcules. 

Black  rain  is  another  euricos  phe- 
nomenon, which  has  not  yet  been  pioprij 
and  adequately  explained.  There  fell,  od 
the  twenty-third  of  November,  1819,  t 
remarkable  black  shower  at  Montreal,  ee- 
companied  by  appalling  thunder.  The  fall 
had  been  preceded  by  dark  and  gloony 
weather  over  the  whole  of  the  Statei  and 
Canada,  and,  when  Montreal  iteelf  wai 
visited,  the  whole  city  became  dark;  the 
atmosphere  appeared  as  if  covered  «fth> 
thick  haze  of  a  dingy  orange  colour,  and  tbe 
rain  which  feU  had  a  thick  and  darki^ 
appearance,  and  seemed  to  be  impregnated 
with   some    black   substance   reeembbg 
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aoot*  The  int  ▼iiitation  was  made  an  a 
Saadayi  on  the  diy  foUowing,  the  weather 
beeiiiM^'deaier;  but  on  the  Taeaiiy  ft 
heavy  damp  vwgomt  with  ft  Uaok  pall 
envdoped  4&e  whole '«itf  agafti,  and  it 
heoame  neceasftiy  to  light  the  eaiidleB  and 
hmpe  in  all  the  honaes.  "The  appeMr* 
ance,"  aeya  ft  writeri  ''was  awful  and 
grand  hi  the  extrema''  A  Uttle  before 
three  o'eloek  ft  slight  shodc  of  eartlMniake 
was  M^  and  ftnoise  resembling  the  distftnt 
disehftrge  of  ftrtOlery  was  heard.  It  was 
BOW  tl^  the  inoreasing  gleom  engrossed 
imiveiBal  attention*  At  twenty  mbmtes 
past  threes  when  the  darkness  seemed  to 
have  reaehed  its  greatest  depth,  the  whole 
eity  was  instantaneously  iilominated  by  the 
most  riyid  flash  of  li^^itoinff  ever  witnessed 


in  Montreal,  immediately^  followed  by  a 
peal  of  thiuder  so  load  and  near  es  to 
shake  the  strongest  boildings  to  thetrfoim- 
datlona ;  and  this  was  sneeeeded  by  other 
peftb,  sod  accompanied  by  a  yery  heavy 
showMT  of  rain  of  the  colour  above  de- 
scribed. After  fonr  o'clock  the  heavens 
began  to  assume  a  bright^  appearance, 
and  fear  gradually  subaidM. 

Showers  of  snow  and  earth  have  been 
numerous;  but  showers  of  flesh,  fish, 
firogs,  etc,  of  which  every  saibr  can  tell 
stones,  are  wotth  noticii^g,  as  being  of 
mora  infrequent  occurrence.  The  flesh 
was  recognised  as  a  distinct  substance  by 
Scheochser,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  its  true  animal  nature  was 
shown  by  Lemonnier,  in  1747.  It  is  said  to 
have  homB  a  greater  resemblance  to  mucus 
than  to  gelatine  or  tannin ;  but  it  does  not 
ozaetly  agree  with  any  of  these.  It  is 
unetoous,  greyish-white,  and,  when  cold, 
inodorous  and  tasteless;  it  is  soluble  in 
wann  water,  and  tihen  resembles  thin  beef- 
tea.  In  South  America  an  area  of  country 
forty-three  miles  square  was,  on  one  occa- 
sion, found  strewed  with  fidi;  and  on 
anotlier  occasion,  in  England,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  we  sea,  a  pasture 
field  was  found  scattered  over  with  about 
a  boshel  of  small  fish.  Herrings  fell  in 
1828  in  Kinross-shire;  and  instances  of 
other  similar  falls  are  legion.  At  Ham,  in 
France,  a  M.  Peltier,  iSter  a  heavy  rain 
had  fisllen,  found  the  square  before  him 
ooveted  whh  toads.  ''  Astonished  at  this," 
he  tdlfl  us,  *<I  stretched  out  my  hand, 
which  was  struck  by  many  of  these  animals 
\a  they  fell.  The  yard  of  the  house  was 
U«o  lull  of  them.  I  saw  them  fall  on  the 
roof  of  a  house  and  rebound  from  thence 
lo   the  pavement    They  all  went  off  by 


the  channels  which  the  xain  formed,  and 
were  parxied  out  of  tiie  town."  There  is 
y^^King  of  an  apocryphal  ah  about  the 
latter  part  of  this  experience;  but  the  phe- 
nomena of  flesh,  fish,  and  fishbone  showers 
are  reasonable  enouj^  The  fish  are  taken 
up  into  the  air  in  a  waterspout^  borne  along 
by  the  currents,  and  dropped,  it  may  be, 
some  hundreds  of  milea  away^,  just  as  dust^ 
containing  small  animals  and  plants,  is 
gathered  up  near  the  Amazon  and  dropped 
on  some  vessel  passiiq;  the  Madeira  or  the 
Oape  de  Terde  Islanda 

Showers  of  hailstones  of  a  great  uze  are 
common;  hat  perhaps  the  few  instances 
which  we  give  here  are  not  so  well  known, 
and  wOl  therefore  bear  renting.  In  Eng- 
land, in  1202,  hailstcmes  fell  "  as  large  as 
big  eggs,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  old 
chronicler.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  some  were  found  measuring  from 
eight  to  fourteen  inches  in  circumference ; 
and  in  Scotland,  in  1269,  "  there  rose  great 
wbids  with  storms  of  such  unmeaeurable 
hailstones,  that  manie  towns  were  thrown' 
down  -by  their  violence,  and  fires  spread 
throughout  the  kingdom,  burning  up 
steeds  with  such  force  of  fire,  that  the 
belles  were  in  divers  places  melted."  In 
the  Orkney  Islands,  in  1878,  hailstones 
were  gathered  as  large  as  a  goose's  esg ; 
and  in  1822  men  and  animals  were  kiOed 
by  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine.  The 
most  extraordinary  hailstone  on  record, 
however,  is  that  said  by  Heyne  to  have 
descended  near  Seringapatam,  towards  the 
dose  of  Tippoo  Sultan's  reign ;  it  was  as 
large  as  an  elephant  1  This  is  a  great 
attempt  on  one's  credulity,  and,  after  it, 
perhaps  we  had  better  come  to  a  close. 


CATHERINE  HAIDMENT'S 
BURDEN. 

A  STORY   IN   TWELVE   CHAPTER& 
Bt  MARGARET  MOULE. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  having  finished  her 
after-dinner  nap,  was  coming  slowly  down 
tiie  stairs  at  the  Caitle  on  the  following 
day.  She  was  wondering  what  she  could 
do  with  herself  during  the  hour  that  lay 
between  her  and  tea-time.  Experience 
had  taught  her  that  tbne  spent  hi  looking 
for  her  daughter  was  likely  to  be  tim« 
wasted.  Grace  was  never  to  be  foun4 
when  she  was  wanted,  and,  from  the  fao| 
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that  she  had,  at  Itmch-timei  mentioxied 
no  definite  plana  for  the  aftemooni  her 
mother  inferred  that  they  were,  probably, 
privately  well  matured.  She  was  not 
afraid  for  Grace,  to-day.  She  thought  the 
sobering  e£fect  of  yesterday's  indent 
would  keep  her  from  any  very  daring 
action  in  the  immediate  fature,  and 
Captain  Oamforth  being  oat  for  tiie  day, 
on  a  long  expedition^  in  company  with 
Mr.  Dare^  her  mind  was  completely  at 
rest,  and  all  the  more  at  leisure  to  try  and 
devise  occupation  for  herself. 

The  other  two  guests — Mrs.  Kenyon 
and  Miss  Neville  —  had  reUred,  after 
luncheon,  to  the  drawing-room,  each 
with  a  book.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  would, 
however,  have  ruthlessly  interrupted  their 
literary  pursuits  if  she  had  not  felt  con- 
siderably disinclined  for  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Kenyon  or  chatter  from  Miss 
NeviUe. 

So  she  refrained  from  approaching  the 
drawing-room,  and  stood  looking  around 
her  in  the  hall  in  a  somewhat  doubtful 
and  depressed  frame  of  mind.  As  she  did 
so  the  outlook  from  the  front  door  caught 
her  eyes,  and,  with  a  sudden  determina- 
tion that  she  would  take  a  little  fresh  air, 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  took  up  a  sunshade  that 
she  had  laid  in  the  hall  on  returning  that 
morning  from  a  drive,  and  went  out  alone 
into  the  grounds. 

She  had  not  gone  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  after  leaving  the  gardens  when  the 
sound  of  quick  steps  belund  her  made  her 
start,  and  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr  came  up  to 
her. 

He  had  been  unavoidably  absent  all  the 
morning  on  business  connected  with  a 
political  meeting,  in  which  he  was  ex- 
pected to  take  a  prominent  part,  in  the 
small  county  town  near  Moreford;  and 
none  of  his  guests  had  seen  him  since 
breakfast-time. « 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,"  he  SfJd,  as 
he  reached  her,  *'are  you  making  a  lonely 
tour  of  my  grounds]  I  am  very  sorry  not 
to  have  been  at  hand  sooner;  but  I  was 
detdned  very  much  longer  than  I  expected. 
Now  I  am  on  the  spot  may  I  accompany 
you  1  I  can  point  out  accurately  all  their 
defects  and  all  their  attractions,"  he  ended, 
laughingly. 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  saw,  in  this  unlooked- 
for  appearance  of  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr,  a  most 
happy  dispensation  of  Fate.  The  hour 
before  tea  would  now  no  longer  be  tedious ; 
and  with  a  quick  turn  of  thousht,  that 
was  instinctively   if  unconsciouuy  diplo- 


9iatic,  she  decided  that  this  hour  mi^  be 
well  used  by  her  to  help  forward  whit  ib 
mentally  called  *^  Grace's  interesta":  q 
plain  words,  her  own  chttished  schflneof 
marrying  Grace  to  Mr.  StewartCan. 

So  she  welcomed  him  very  gndoulj, 
and  acceded  to  his  proposal  still  son 
gradously. 

« Don't  overtax  an  old  woman's  walk- 
ing powers,  that  is  all  I  ask,"  ihe  aid, 
smilmg;  ''you  young  men  are  so  alsimioglf 
athletfo." 

He  answered  her  by  some  complimnUiy 
and  deprecatory  words,  and  propoaedto 
her  that  they  should  take  their  ny 
towards  a  higher  part  of  the  park,  lUdi 
commanded  a  good  view  of  the  irbbli; 
and  they  set  out  across  the  shady  abpM 
together. 

''  Whereabouts  was  it  that  dear  Qnei 
fell  yesterday!"  said  Mrs.  ArbathBot^ 
after  a  short  pause,  during  which  iho  M 
been  carefully  considering  how  to  intmAioe 
the  subject  of  Grace  most  adroidjiod 
most  quickly;  and  had  come  to  theeos- 
dusion  that  direct  methods,  after  all,  wm 
the  most  simple  and  satisfactory. 

'<  Oh,  nowhere  near  here,"  he  aniwand. 
''On  quite  the  other  side  of  the  park 
It  was  near  the  White  House— the  hoi» 
you  catch  sight  of  from  the  dxivoJ'  Thia, 
turning  round  to  her,  "  I  do  hope,"  ka 
went  on,  "  that  Miss  Arbuthnot  ii  not 
feeling  any  bad  effects  this  aftemooiL  I 
hope  she  is  still  as  much  recovered  y  die 
felt  this  morning." 

"Oh,  yes,  thank  yon,"  Mrs.  Arbatksot 
said,  with  an  ease  as  complete  aa  br 
agitation  of  the  day  before.  "  She  ia  ((ote 
well  again ;  the  shock  has  entirely  paaed 
away.  But,"  she  added,  more  gravelj,  "ft 
might  not  have  been  sa  Dear  Om 
is  so  terribly  reckless;  I  trust  this  nay  be 
really  a  serious  warning  to  her." 

"  I  blame  myself  greatly,"  Mr.  Stewiii^ 
Carr  went  on,  "  for  having  such  a  hone  m 
Queen  Bess  in  my  stables.  I  have  meant  to 
part  with  her  for  months ;  but  yoa  ksov 
how  one  puts  off  these  things,  and  1 00^ 
wrote  or  gave  the  order.  I  heartily  wU 
I  had.  One  has  no  right  to  keep  daogaoai 
animals. 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Stewart€arr,  it  ia  sot 
you  who  ahould  blame  yourselL  Wlut 
more  could  you  do  than  warn  Grace!  In- 
deed, if  I  remember,  yon  refused  to  let  her 
mount  the  horse." 

"  Yes;  I  refused,"  he  said,  with aamSft 

"Grace  has,  I  hope,  told  you  that  ate 
is  quite  aware  of  her  reeUeainsBi  vA 
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defiance  in  takfng  it,''  Grace's  mother  said, 


"  Oh,  yef,"  he  replied,  Kghtly.  ••  We've 
quite  settled  all  that.  We  had  it  out 
dter  breakfast  this  morning." 

Very  much  enoooraged  by  the  thought 
of  the  understanding  between  the  two 
which  his  last  words  seemed  to  imply, 
Mrs.  Arbnthnot  began  to  enter  more 
directly  on  her  subject 

*'  Grace  is  always  very  penitent  after  her 
rash  acts,"  she  said;  ''and  thorooghly 
ready  to  own  herself  in  the  wrong." 

*'  I  am  sure  of  it,"  he  answered,  warmly. 

**  And  I  often  feel  the  recklessness  wUl 
soon  wear  it  itself  out,  with  a  little  more 
experience." 

"  Donbtless,"  he  replied. 

'*  Grace's  character  is  really  a  fine  one  in 
its  way,"  she  went  on,  mosingly.  **  All  she 
needs  to  develope  it  is  a  firm  hand.  I 
do  not  give  her  all  she  needs  in  the  way 
of  advice  and  control,  I  know  well." 

Mr.  Stewatt-Carr  did  not  answer.  He 
perfectly  understood  the  somewhat  un- 
disguised nature  of  this  criticism.  He 
knew  that  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  meant  to  let 
him  see  clearly  that,  if  he  intended  to 
propose  to  Grace,  he  need  fear  no  dis- 
coun^ment;  rather,  he  would  receive  the 
warmest  encouragement.  And  he  knew 
well,  in  his  own  mind,  that  to  propose 
to  Grace  was  just  what  he  did  intend 
to  da  But  yet  this  openly  expressed 
encouragement  did  not  give  him  the 
•trong  sensation  of  pleasure  which  it 
might  well  have  been  expected  to  give. 
He  thought  over  the  words  vaguely ;  then 
he  flicked  at  a  fern  with  his  stick  in 
passing ;  and  all  at  once  the  sun  seemed  to 
him  very  hot,  and  he  thought  of  the  thick, 
heavy  shade  under  the  Maidments'  mul- 
beny-tree.  It  was  just  at  this  time 
yesterday,  he  thought,  that  he  had  been 
sittbg  tiiere.  Then,  suddenly  becoming 
aware  that  Mrs.  Arbuthnot's  words  de- 
manded some  sort  of  comment,  and  that 
his  sflence  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
uncourteous,  he  pulled  himself  up  quickly, 
and  turned  to  her. 

*'I — ^beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  ''I 
must  have  seemed  very  rude.  I  really  do 
not  know  how  it  was,  but  I  was  thinking." 

Bfrs.  Arbuthnot  did  not  mind  his 
erratic  response,  and  she  by  no  means 
minded  his  "thinking."  The  more  think- 
ing that  he  indulged  in  the  better,  she 
thouffht^  if  his  thoughts  were,  as  thev 
eertaoily  must  be  noWj  she  told  herself, 
with  Grace. 


She  told  herself  also  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  lay  aside  the  subject  of  Grace 
for  the  present,  in  order  to  let  what  she 
had  already  said  have  its  proper  weight. 
So  she  reserved,  for  a  future  moment, 
a  little  list  she  had  prepared  for  Mr. 
Stewart-Oart's  edification,  of  Grace's  ad- 
mirers during  the  past  season,  and  suavely 
followed  his  lead,  when  he,  anxious  to 
atone  for  his  breach  of  courtesy,  began 
hastOy  to  explain  to  her  the  hiatory  of 
that  part  of  the  park  in  which  they 
now  were,  telling  her  that  it  was  believed 
to  be  the  only  remnant  of  an  ancient 
forest.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  gracef  uUy  assumed 
an  interest  she  certainly  did  not  feel  in 
the  ancient  forests  of  England ;  and^whQe 
they  talked  of  them  their  round  of  the 
park  was  completed  by  reaching  the  gardens 
once  mora 

On  one  of  the  smooth  lawns,  the  turf  of 
which  looked  like  velvet,  a  table  was  spread 
for  afternoon  tea;  and  near  it,  trying  to 
look  as  if  their  appearance  there  was  uncon- 
nected with  a  londng  for  tea-time,  were 
Mrs.  Eenyon  and  Miss  Neville.  Ifrs. 
Arbuthnot  and  Mr.  StewartOarr  joined 
them  quickly. 

''It's  no  use  thinking  of  Dare  and 
Camforth,"  their  host  said;  "I  don't 
expect  them  till  dinner-time,  if  then;  so 
will  jou  please  give  us  some  tea,  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot  1"  But  he  suddenly  looked 
round  him,  hastily.  "Where  Is  Miss 
Arbuthnot  t"  "Where  is  Gracef"  exclaimed 
he  and  her  mother,  simultaneously. 

"  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Arbutlmot  since 
luncheon,"  said  Miss  Neville,  emphatically. 
Miss  Neville  was  "considered  pretty," 
and  was  a  little  jealous  of  the  superior 
effect  made  by  Grace  Arbuthnot's  fresher, 
younger,  more  decided  attractions.  She 
and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Eenyon,  with  whom 
she  lived,  were  old  acquaintances  of  the 
Arbuthnots,  and  had  been  asked  to  meet 
them  at  his  house  by  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  pleasant 
house-party.  Outwardly  he  had  succeeded 
admirably,  for  Miss  Neville's  feelings 
were  hidden  deeply  within  her  own  breast. 
She  was  far  too  wise  to  betray  them  by 
word  or  look* 

"  Grace  ought  to  be  in  by  now,  wherever 
she  may  have  wandered  to,"  said  her 
mother,  a  little  anxiously,  as  she  poured 
out  the  tea  and  handed  to  Mr.  Stewart- 
Garr  two  cups,  which  he  proceeded  to  con- 
vey to  Mrs.  Kenyon  and  Miss  Neville. 

"  Shall  I  go  and  look  for  LGss 
Arbuthnot)"   he   said,  coming  back   to 
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the  tea-table  and  taking  up  a  plate  of 
cake. 

'<It  18  very  good  of  yon,  Mr.  Stewart- 
Carr/'  began  Mrs.  Arbnthnot;  "but  I 
d6n't  like  to  give  yon  that  tronble." 

"  It  is  none,"  he  said,  handing  the  cake 
to  Mrs.  Eenyon  as  he  spoke.  "I  shall 
have  great  pleasure.  I  will  go  directly 
I " 

But  he  was  Interrupted. 

"There  is  Grace  T'  her  mother  ez- 
claimed,  suddenly.  "Who  has  she  got 
with  her  I'' 

Coming  across  a  grassy  slope,  which, 
being  fairly  free  from  trees,  was  therefore 
well  in  sight,  were  two  figures — those  of 
Grace  Arbuthnot  and  a  tall  man. 

Miss  Arbuthnot  was  walking  rapidly 
along  in  an  easy,  graceful  manner,  with  a 
long  stick  in  one  hand.  The  man  carried 
a  large  basket  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr  scru- 
tinified  the  two  for  a  moment,  then,  turn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Arbuthnot : 

"That  is  Mr.  Maidment,"  he  said— 
"  my  agent  It  was  he  who  picked  Miss 
ArbuUmot  up  yesterday.  I  do  not  think 
yon  saw  him  at  his  house,  though.  He  is 
one  of  the  nicest  fellows  possible.  I  must 
go  and  speak  to  him," 

"Mr.  Maidmentl"  said  Mrs.  Arbuth- 
not. "  He  found  Grace,  did  you  say  1  Do, 
pray,  bring  him  in  and  let  me  thank  him. 
I  was  far  too  worried  yesterday  to  thank 
any  one  properly — I  am  afraid  I  hardly 
said  anything  I  should  have  said  to  Miss 
Maidment  herself.  Do,  please,  bring  him 
inl" 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Stewart -Carr, 
movbg  away  from  the  little  group  towards 
the  gate,  which  he  reached  at  the  same 
moment  as  the  other  two. 

A  moment  or  two  later  the  three  crossed 
the  lawn  together.  Grace  Arbuthnot's 
white  skirts  were  wet  and  muddy,  her 
little  sailor  hat  was  tossed  to  the  back  of 
her  head,  and  her  general  appearance  more 
or  less  dishevelled  and  draggled.  But  she 
seemed  unaware  or  unconscious  of  it,  and 
without  even  observinj^  liOss  Neville's 
critical  and  rather  withenng  glances,  went 
up  to  her  mother,  and  scarcely  waited  for 
the  end  of  Mr.  Stewart-Carr's  introduction 
of  Frank  Maidment  to  say,  with  an 
irresistibly  bright  laugh : 

"  My  dear  mother,  you  must  please  be 
very  grateful  to  Mr.  Maidment  He  picked 
me  up  yesterday,  and  he  dragged  me  out 
of  a  pond  to-day  ! " 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  looked  helplessly  from 
her  daughter  to   Frank  Maidment,  and 


then  to  Mr.  Stewart  -  Carr,  while  Vxk 
Eenyon  and  Miss  Neville  looked  <m  in 
silent,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  ioim. 
what  sarcastic  surprise. 

Mr.  Stewart-Caxr  came  to  the  reieiia 

"Sit  down,  Maidment,  won't  you t"  he 
said,  placing  a  chair  for  him  near  to  Hii 
Arbnthnot  "And  perhaps,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Miss  Arbuthnot  witib  a  smile, 
"you  will  go  further  into  detail  Hiti 
you  been  oh  a  poaching  expedilioainBij 
preserves,  may  I  ask,  with  Maidmsntu 
aider  and  abettor  f " 

"I  got— into  a  hole,"  she  said,wtta 
laugh.  "I  never  thought  of  poacUig; 
111  try  that  another  day.  It  would  be 
thrilling !  I  went  to-day  to  try  and  get 
those  water-lilies  you  showed  us  the  other 
day.  I  thought  I  could,  if  I  went  bf 
mysell  But  it  was  no  good;  loslygot 
stuck  in  a  muddy  h<de,  where  I  ooddnt 
reach  the  lilies  or  get  myself  oai 
Mr.  Maidment  came  by  at  that  bo- 
ment ;  he  heard  my  screams  and  meied 
me  1  He  also  kindly  carried  homi  the 
basket  Now,"  she  ended,  with  a  jnet^, 
Impulsive  gesture,  "everybody  kson 
everytiiing,  and  may  I  have  some  teal" 

While  Mr.  Stewart  -  Carr  carrisd  hir 
cup  to  Grace  Arbuthnot^  Mrs.  Axbnthfiot 
turned  to  Frank  Maidment 

"  I  must  tell  you  how  aoiry  I  am,"  the 
said,  "for  not  having  expressed  rsj 
gratitude  to  you  and  to  your  sister,  jaete- 
day.  The  confusion  of  the  moment  WHt 
be  my  excuse.  You  will  let  me  thenk 
you  now." 

"There  Is  nothing  to  thank  ma  fQr,'li 
answered,  readOy  and  courteously.  "  I  in 
glad  I  happened  to  be  at  huid,  and  I  is 
delighted  to  have  been  of  any.nse." 

''And  will  you  please  conv^  mf  M 
thanks  to  your  aisterf"  Mrs.  Arbnthnet 
went  on.  "I  am  most  gratefidtohfltiK 
her  care  of  my  daughter.^ 

"  I  am  coming  myself  to  thank  lb 
Maidment,"  put  in  Grace  Arbuthnoi 

"  Indeed,  she  doesn't  need  thanH"  ^ 
said,  quickly.  "But,  at  the  same  tisN^ 
she  will  be  delighted  to  see  you." 

"Maidment,'^  said  Mr.  Stewart-Cazr, 
approaching  him  with  a  cup  in  hia  hand, 
"  you'll  have  some  tea  !  Let  me  hittodooe 
you  first,  though,  to  Mrs.  Eenyon-«od 
Miss  NeviUe." 

As  Fruik  Maidment  took  his  onp^  ito 
having  acknowledged  the  Introdacdoiiii  ht 
gave  a  rueful  glance  at  himself. 

"I  hadn't  the  least  idea,"  he  said  to 
Mr.  Stewart-Carr,  "  when  yon  allaz«d  bm 
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with  the  ofier  of  tea,  how  muddy  and  un- 
presentable I  was.    I  apologise  sincerely.'' 

"You're  not  half  so  muddy  as  I  am, 
Mr.  Maidment ! "  cried  Grace  Arbuthnot. 

"  And  you  got  muddy  In  a  good  cause, 
no  doubt,"  added  Mrs.  £enyon,  with  a 
little  smile. 

"I  don't  think  you  are  dishevelled 
enough  to  apologise  to  me,  Mtttdment," 
laughed  Mr.  Stewart-Carr.  "And  I  am 
sure  the  ladies  will — ^indeed,. they  have 
excused  you.  Oh,  you  do  take  sugar,"  he 
was  handing  Frank  Maidment  the  sugar 
as  he  spoke.  "  I'm  thankful  to  find  some 
one  to  keep  me  in  countenance." 

"Tou  are  in  a  minority?"  said  Frank 
Maidment,  with  a  smfle. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  not  one  of  these  ladies 
takes  any !  I  have  heard  them  all  refuse  it 
each  day,  and  I  have  each  day  felt  more 
guQty  in  enjoying  four  luiws  mysdf." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Stewart-Carr,"  said  Mrs. 
Eenyon,  "some  one  must  suppiurt  the 
sugar  industry  of  the  country,  and  we,  of 
course,  look  to  you  to  do  it^  as  we, 
naturally,  expect  ttie  stronger  sex  to  take 
all  trouble  off  our  shoulders  1 " 

"Ifs  a  trouble  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  un- 
dertakes very  readily,"  lathed  Grace 
Arbuthnob  "  And  I  believe  Mr.  Maidment 
also  thinks  it  more  of  a  pleasuroi"  she 
r  added,  turning  to  him  with  a  saucy 
smila 

"I  d0|"  he  said,  returning  her  smfle. 
"I  confess  it,  frankly." 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  who  was  not  a  person 
capable  of  appredatbg  even  the  simplest  at- 
tempt at  a  humorous  tone  in  conversation, 
had  folt  herself  rather  at  a  loss  for  the  last 
moment  or  so,  and  therefore  seized  the  little 
pause  which  followed  Frank  Maidment's 
words,  as  an  opportunity  to  make  a  perf  eoUy 
comprehensible,  if  somewhat  uninteresting 
and  irrelevant  remark,  on  the  character  ol 
the  country  round  Moreford.  And  with  this 
lead,  the  oonversation  for  the  next  ten 
minutes  became  general  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  Frank  Maidment  rose,  and  set 
down  his  tea-cup. 

''I  must  be  going,"  he  said  to  Mr. 
Stewart-Oair.  "I  said  ^two  or  three 
moments '  to  you  just  now,  when  you  asked 
me  in.  I  have  let  more  than  that  go 
by,  I  thbik  1 " 

"  It's  not  late,  Maidment,"  Mr.  Stewart- 
Can  aaid. 

"My  sister  will  be  looking  for  me,  I 
think,"  he  answered.  And  then  he  went 
on  to  take  his  leave.  He  came  to  Grace 
Arbuthnot  last.    "  Good-bye,"  he  said ;  "  I 


am  very  sorry  I  couldn't  get  at  the  lilies 
for  you." 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Maidment,"  she  said. 
"  Don't  mind  the  lilies.  I'U  take  a  boat 
next  time  1  Thank  you  ever  so  much  for 
being  so  clever  in  getting  me  out  of  the 
mud  1 " 

He  looked  for  a  moment  at  her  pretty, 
smiling  face,  as  he  took  the  hand  she 
offered ;  then  lifting  his  hat  again,  crossed 
the  lawn  to  the  gate  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Stewart-Carr,  while  Mn  Arbuthnot,  aided 
by  the  other  two,  endeavoured  to  cross- 
examine  Grace  as  to  the  details  of  her 
adventure. 

An  hour  later,  Mrs.  Eenyon,  Miss 
Neville,  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  had  all  gone 
to  their  rooms  to  dress  for  dinner.  Grace, 
however,  had  not  ffone  with  them.  During 
their  walk  to  the  Castle,  Frank  Maidment 
had  incidentally  spoken  to  her  of  the 
excellent  fishing  that  was  to  be  had  in 
some  of  Mr.  Stewart-Cair's  trout-streams, 
and  Grace,  at  the  information,  had  be- 
come fired  with  a  desire  to  fish  them. 
She  had  completely  forgotten  the  desire 
again,  however,  until  they  ware  all  re- 
entering the  house  after  tk,  when  it'  re- 
curred to  her  mind,  and  then,  turning 
suddenly  round  to  Mr.  Stewart-Carr,  she 
had  demanded,  with  the  'impulsive 
vivacity  which,  to  him,  made  one  of  her 
greatest  charms,  to  be  thoroughly  and 
instantly  informed  on  the  subject  of  his 
fishing,  his  fishing-tackle,  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  craft,  and  every 
possible  detail  connected  with  the  idea. 
He  had  responded  by  proposing  to  show 
her  the  fishing-rods  he  possessed,  and  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot,  only  too  glad  to  promote  the 
desirable  prospect  of  a  t^te-ii-tdte  between 
them,  had  left  them  together  in  the 
hall. 

"They  are  as  old  as  the  hills,  Tm  afraid," 
he  said,  as  Grace,  on  her  mother's  departure, 
perched  herself  on  the  lowest  step  but 
one,  and  sat  looking  at  him  with  her 
elbows  on  her  knees,  her  face  between  her 
hands,  and  serious,  considering  eyes.  "And 
they  are  all  in  my  dea  I  don't  dare  say 
my  study,  for  it's  simplv  a  little  hole  full 
of  miscellaneous  belonffrngs,  in  a  muddle. 
But,  if  you  don't  mind  that,  we'll  have  a 
look  at  them  at  once." 

Grace  assented  eagerly,  and  he  forthwith 
led  the  way  to  the  room  In  question.  It 
was  an  oddly-shaped  little  room.  Part  of 
it  formed  the  first  floor  of  one  of  the 
battlemented  gateway  towers,  the  rest  ran 
out  into  the  modem  part  of  the  house,  and 
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wfts  ft8  light  as  the  queer  round  part  was 
dim. 

Mr.  Stewart-Oarr  shut  the  door,  and 
proceeded  to  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the 
round  part,  while  Grace,  after  a  curious 
glance  round  her,  stood  under  one  of  the 
large  windows  in  the  lighter  end,  to  await 
the  result  of  his  researches.  He  came  to 
her  in  a  moment  with  five  or  six  fishing- 
rods.  "IVe  got  some  better  ones  some- 
where," he  said,  vaguely,  presenting  the 
best  of  the  lot  for  her  inspection,  and 
setting  the  others  down  on  a  chair. 
"These  are  odd  ones  that  I've  brought 
here,  and  left  here,  and  so  on ;  and  they're 
not  improved  by  disuse.  But  I'll  have  that 
one  done  up  for  you,  if  it's  light  enough. 
Fenton  shw  take  it  into  Molton  to- 
morrow, and  get  it  done." 

"Oh,  thank  you  1"  Grace  said,  eagerly. 
"  Then  I  could  fish  at  once.  I  shan't  catch 
anything,  I  know,  but  I'm  dying  to  try. 
It's  awfully  good  of  you." 

She  ^ave  him  back  the  rod,  with  a 
qidck  httle  movement  Her  face  was 
bright  with  impulsive  excitement,  her  eyes 
shoi\e  like  a  child's,  with  eagerness,  and 
the  dim  background  of  the  round  part  ^of 
the  room  seemed  to  enhance  the  fresh 
colouring  of  her  face,  and  define  every  line 
of  her  pretty  figure. 

Mr.  Stewart-Carr  took  the  rod  from 
her  and  put  it  in  a  comer  near  the  door, 
then  he  put  the  others  back  into  their  place. 
He  came  rather  slowly  back  to  the  window, 
watching  Grace  Arbuthnot  intently  as  he 
didsa 

She  had  leant  her  elbows  on  the  sill  and 
was  looking  out  with  a  soft  expression  in 
her  eyes,  and  a  little  expectant  smile  on 
her  lips. 

Mr.  Stewart-Carr  felt  an  odd  sensation 
as  he  looked  at  her.  This,  he  told  him- 
self, was  the  woman  he  intended  to  make 
his  wife.  He  had  firmly  decided  that  ?rith 
himself,  and  nothing  stood  in  his  way, 
nothing  remained  but  to  ask  her.  He 
believed  she  woidd  say  yes  to  him.  He 
had  tried,  as  he  had  resolved,  in  the 
library  the  day  before,  to  show  her  what 
he  wished  and  hoped,  and  he  had  fancied 


she  understood.  At  least,  she  had  leemed 
to  him,  in  some  undefinable  way,  far  mm 
approachable  to-day.  And  now  he  bid 
before  him  an  opportunity  fitting  in  eveiy 
way.  They  were  alone ;  they  were  nol  in 
the  least  likely  to  be  interrupted ;  and  the 
was  apparently  in  a  softer  and  more  emo- 
tional mood  than  was  often  the  case  with  ho. 

He  determined — and  the  decision  g&re 
him  a  kind  of  thrill  as  he  made  it<4hit 
he  would  settle  his  fate  and  decide  h^ 
destiny,  now,  at  this  moment 

He  came  close  to  Grace  Arbuthnot  She 
did  n<tt  mova  She  was  still  gazing  ooft 
of  the  window. 

''Miss  Arbuthnot,"  he  began.  Sha 
turned  slowly  from  the  window  at  hii 
voice.  But  then  he  could  say  no  mat 
The  words  he  had  arranged  suddenly  itad 
in  his  throat  Something,  he  did  not  know 
what,  made  him  suddenly  pauie.  He 
looked  at  her ;  but  no  words  wonld  eome. 
He  could  not  go  on.  There  was  no  honj 
after  all,  he  thought  On  second  thong^ 
he  would  wait — wait  a  day  or  two  longer. 
'*  I-Hlon't  you  think  we  had  better  dtev 
for  dinner  f "  he  stammered. 

Grace  Arbuthnot  did  not  seem  to  h&n 
noticed  anvthing  strange  in  his  maoner. 
She  seemed  to  recall  herself,  though,  at  kk 
words. 

'<  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  with  a  smQe.  "B 
must  be  dreadfully  late." 

She  passed  swifdy  out  of  the  door 
he  opened  for  her.  But  she  most  ium 
dressed  with  unusual  quickness,  for  ft  in 
still  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  disner 
hour  when  she  came  quietly  into  the  eoftf 
drawing-room  and  ensconced  herself  is  i 
window  with  a  book.  She  did  not  mi 
it,  however ;  for  her  eyes  were  consUst^ 
turned  anxiously  to  the  door,  as  if  exi|eGt' 
ing  some  ona  It  opened  suddenly,  ia  ft 
few  moments,  and  Captain  Camforth  cun 
in. 

'*  I  hoped  I  should  find  jou  here,*  k 
said,  in  a  low  tone.  "  I  thought  Dutni 
I  were  never  going  to  get  back." 

"So  did  I— I  mean— so  did  yre,\i» 
said,   correcting    herself,   with  a 
bluflh. 
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CHAPTER  VII.      CINDERELLA. 

-  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  ivben  Minnie 
came  back,  very  tired  and  rather  cross. 
The  skating  had  not  been  quite  so  amusing 
as  she  had  fancied  it  would  be.  Captain 
Grant  had  disappeared  very  soon  after  her 
arriyal  at  the  ponds,  and  when  he  came 
back  he  busied  liimself  with  everybody, 
mstead  of  devoting  himself  to  Minnie. 
Minnie  would  have  preferred  coming  back 
direetly  i^r  lunch,  but  Miss  Crozby,  a 
strong,  energetic  young  lady,  who  went  in 
for  athletic  exercises  on  principle,  would 
not  get  tired,  and  her  mother  was  quite 
happy  sitting  at  the  Towers  gossiping  with 
other  faiteresting  mothers.  The  Towers 
was  one  of  the  oldest  houses  at  Longham ; 
its  grounds  were  extensive  and  well  kept. 
Adndral  Grant,  though  living  alone,  was  a 
great  gardener,  and  kept  his  place  in  good 
order  against  the  time  that  "  Colin  should 
Inrfadg  home  a  wife." 

Longham  generally  wished  that  that  time 
would  come  soon,  as  it  was  a  universal 
injury  tliat  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
mansions  of  the  neighbourhood  should  be 
almost  useless  in  the  way  of  serving  for  a 
place  of  entertainment  All  the  young 
ladies  speculated  on  the  Captain's  dioice, 
and  lately  the  prettiest  Miss  Gordon  had 
been  considered  the  favoured  one.  To- 
day, however,  the  aifxious  mothers  fancied 
that  Minnie  Gordon  had  refused  him,  as  it 
was  noticed  he  had  not  been  as  attentive 


as  usual  to  her.  Others  said  that  he  was 
"too  much  of  a  gentieman"  to  persecute 
a  girl  with  his  attentions  in  public;  so 
Minnie  was  still  the  favourite  for  the  post. 
Minnie,  though  feeling  cross,  was  not 
going  to  let  Beatrice  notice  her  disappoint- 
ment Had  she  done  so,  and  had  she 
mentioned  the  fact  that  Caotain  Grant  had 
disappeared  from  the  ponds  in  the  morn- 
ing, Beatrice  would  have  felt  bound,  under 
her  new  vow,  to  mention  his  visit.  As 
it  was  she  kept  it  to  herself,  and  her 
mother  rand  Frances  both  seemed  too  pre- 
occupied to  think  about  visitors. 

Beatrice  spent  a  dull  afternoon  till  her 
sister  dame  back;  but  she  had  the  satis- 
faction of  having  nearly  finished  the  ball- 
dress,  and  now  felt  that  virtue  had  been 
rewarded.  That  littie  talk  was  worth 
more  than  a  day's  skating  among  a  host  of 
uninteiDBsting  people. 

"There,  now,  I  can  put  it  away  and 
enjoy  myself,"  she  cried,  when  Minnie 
entered.  "Haw  late  you  are,  Minnie,  and 
how  tired  you  must  be  I " 

"  I  am  sorry  you  were  not  there ;  it  was 
such  fun,  and  I  skated  better  than  usual 
Where  is  Frances  f" 

"  Still  wfth  mother  upstairs;  they  went 
up  directiy  after  lunch.  What  can  be  the 
matter)" 

"  Stupid  bills,  I  suppose.  It  does  seem 
hard  that  we  are  so  poor,  and  that  those 
stupid  Leigh  girls,  who  are  so  plain,  should 
have  more  money  than  they  know  what  to 
do  with.  I  do  declare  that  each  new  dress 
they  put  on  makes  them  look  plainer  than 
the  last  To-day  they  were  in  maroon 
velYet  Fancy  putting  on  velvet  dresses 
just  to  skate  in." 

"  It  must  have  looked  warm  and  com- 
fortable. How  very  nice  we  should  look 
in  maroon  dresses,  Minnie  dear." 
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'*  I  wouldn't  wear  it  if  I  ooold.  It  is  go 
unladylike  to  display  one's  riebes." 

''Who  else  was  on  the  ponds T' 

"All  Longham.  I  sappose  Captain 
Grant  hardly  knows  who  are  the  right 
peoi^le  to  ask  yet ;  it  was  rather  awkward 
skating  with  people  one  does  not  visit. " 

"I  don't  see  why  it  was  awkward.  I 
expect  Captain  Grant  thinks  onr  cliques 
ra&er  foolish." 

''Beatrice,  wliat  will  you  say  next!  I 
suppose  you  have  been  reading  some  horrid 
Badical  book  lately.  The  Miss  Waynes 
were  there ;  very  forward  girls,  who  spoke 
to  me  as  if  we  were  intimate  friends. 
Clergymen's  daughters  always  think  that 
because  they  are*  their  fathers'  daughters 
they  can  patronise  everybody." 

"I  am  sure  they  could  not  patronise 
you,"  said  Beatrice,  thinking  of  Minnie's 
chilly  politeness  to  those  who  presumed  to 
make  too  many  advances  with  her.  "  But 
I  think  these  are  sensible,  downright  girls." 

Beatrice,  somehow,  experienced  to-day 
a  gentle  feeling  of  universal  good-wiU 
towards  all  the  visitors  that  Captun  Grant 
had  invited. 

"I  did  not  say  they  were  not  very 
good,"  said  Minnie,  pettishly.  "Do  let's 
have  tea,  Beatrice ;  skating  makes  one  so 
thirsty." 

"I'll  ask  mother  if  she  will  comedown;" 
and,  so  saying,  Beatrice  skipped  out  of  the 
room,  feeling  very  yotLng  and  very  happy, 
for,  evidently,  M^mie  had  not  had  such  a 
happy  five  minutes  as  had  fallen  to  her 
share  that  morning.  ^ 

Frances  opened  Uie  door  of  her  mother's 
room  as  Beatrice  knocked. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Beatrice ! " 

Beatrice  was  so  astonished  to  see, 
throwh  the  half-opened  door,  her  mother's 
travemng-box  and  various  articles  strewn 
about  that  she  could  hardly  speak. 

"Minnie  wishes  to  know  if  we  may 
have  tea;  and — why  1  wherever  is  mother 
gobg!" 

"Yes,  order  tea,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon, 
from  the  far  end  of  the  room.  "I  am 
coming  down  soon.  Frances,  have  you 
ordered  the  fly  1" 

"Yes,  mother." 

The  door  was  shut,  and  Beatrice  was 
still  more  astonished.  What  cotild  her 
mother  be  thinking  of  doing  at  four  o'clock 
on  this  November  afternoon,  and  why  was 
the  matter  kept  so  secret!  When  she 
returned  to  the  drawing-room  Minnie  had 
gone  to  take  off  her  jacket,  and  before  she 
returned  all  the  party  were  assembled. 


"I  must  go  to  London  on  busiaess  thu 
evening,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  nmply;  but 
Beatrice,  looking  up  at  her  mother,  saw  an 
unusual  look  in  her  face.  There  was  an 
excitemcTit  about  her  which  she  tried  in 
vain  to  conceal. 

"  Not  for  long,  mother  t  Who  will  go 
to  the  ball  with  Frances  and  Mimde,  on 
Thursday  f  I  have  been  working  so  had 
at  the  dress." 

"  Mrs.  Crozby  will  take  them.  I  havs 
just  written  a  note  to  ask  her ;  and, ul 
may  be  away  for  several  days,  I  must  tnut 
you  and  Minnie  to  do  nothing  f ooM  or— 
unladylike  in  my  absence.  Don't  go  to 
the  ponds  without  Mrs.  Crozby  or  some 
one  else  of  whom  I  should  approva  Frances 
must  take  head  of  the  house." 

"  How  tiresome  that  you  are  going  awiy 
just  now,  mother,"  said  Minnie.  "I  nm- 
pose  it  is  to  talk  with  that  honiUe  m 
lawyer ! " 

Mrs.  Gordon  looked  up  quickly;  bol 
Minnie  liad  evidently  said  this  moetimo' 
cently. 

"  Tes ;  now  that  Christmas  is  conung  on 
we  must  be— — " 

Mrs.  Gordon  paused,  and  began  looking 
about  the  room  in  search  of  something  she 
had  lost 

"  Why  can't  he  come  here,  as  he  oboiI^ 
does  1 "  asked  Beatrice. 

"  Don't  ask  so  many  questionfl,^  nii 
Frances,  crossly.  "  How  curious  yon  ate, 
Beatrice ;  it  is  very  unladylike." 

Bee  blushed,  but  said  no  more;on^ 
she  could  not  help  wondering  in  her  haaift 
what  very  unusual  events  could  mabit 
necessary  for  her  mother — ^who  never  left 
her  dai4;hter8  alone — to  start  off  on  a 
journey  without  any  i^evious  notice. 

"Perhaps  we  have  lost  some  monej, 
and  that  worries  her.  Oh,  dear  I  hov 
tiresome  money  is!  J  wish  we  were  lib 
the  MisB  Waynes,  who  go  out  as  noaei 
and  governesses,  instead  of  trying  to  kaip 
up  appearances  by  slaving  away  at  on 
clothes." 

But  then,  looking  at  Minnie  with  br 
pretty  face  and  elegant  manners,  Beatrice 
decided  that  people  would  not  Iflce  such  a 
pretty  governess  if  they  had  tiie  chance  of 
such  a  treasure 

"  Good-bye,  mother,"  said  the  three  Kb 
Gordons  as  Mrs.  Gordon  stepped  bto  a 
fly;  "good-bye,  and  don't  be  anzuma 
about  us." 

"  Do  write  to-nighl|i'  said  Frances. 

"And,  mother,  do  bring  me  anew b^ 
if  you  can,  from  London,"  said  Mlnnia       ' 
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Bat  Beatrice  only  kissed  her  mother 
and  Bftid  nothing  bat  "Good-bye."  She 
could  not  tell  why,  but  a  preeentiment  of 
misfortune  made  her  sad  this  afternoon. 
Why  all  this  secrecy  t  Why  tiiis  oncertainty 
of  retoml  Perhaps  it  was  as  she  half 
thought — ^they  were  mined.  "And  we 
conld  not  be  anything  bat  dressmakers," 
sighed  the  girl  as  the  sisters  re-entered  the 
drawing-room  and  tried  to  settle  down  to 
their  varioas  occupations.  "I  am  sure 
Minnie  neyer  could  stoop  to  being  a  dress- 
maker even  now,  when  ladies  do  so  many 
qaeer  things.  And  then,  even  Captain 
Grant  might  object  to  marrying  a  dress- 
maker," 

This  was  in  truth  the  first  of  a  chain  of 
wonderful  events  which  were  to  sever  the 
connections  of  the  Gordons  with  Longham 
and  with  the  old  life ;  but  the  reason  was 
certainly  not  what  Beatrice  imagined  it  to 
be— the  loss  of  their  little  fortune.  It  all 
hung  on  the  death  of  James  Gordon,  which 
had  been  inserted  in  the  *' Times  '^  by  Mr. 
Blackston,  the  lawyer. 

CHAPTER  VIII.      "NAN." 

Only  a  week  had  passed  since  the 
death  of  the  master  of  the  Warren,  but 
what  a  change  it  had  wrought  in  the 
house.  Perhaps  the  difference  was  more 
in  the  minds  of  the  survivors  than  in  the 
ways  of  the  household  itself;  all  the 
servants  were  still  there  awaiting  further 
orders  from  Mr.  Blackston,  who  now 
seemed  the  master  of  the  Warren. 
Every  day  he  had  visited  Grace,  had 
carried  out  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
funeral,  and  had  in  the  most  kind  manner 
saved  the  girl  all  the  trouble  attending  a 
death  in  the  house.  Not  only  had  the 
lawyer  been  kind,  but  Mr.  Smith,  the 
doctor,  had  been  unremittbg  in  his  visits, 
making  an  excuse  of  Sibyl's  health  to 
come  daily  to  the  Warren.  Sibyl  had 
caught  a  bad  cold  on  the  night  of  her 
father's  death,  and  had  been  kept  in  bed 
ever  since. 

Troubles  had  not  come  singly  to  the 
sisters ;  for  "  Nan  "  had  written  to  Grace, 
saying  nothing  but  real  compulsion  could 
have  kept  her  away  from  the  Warren 
at  a  time  of  sudli  great  and  unexpected 
trouble;  but  her  aunt,  an  old  lady  of 
seventy,  was  dangerously  ill,  and  Nan 
being  her  only  relation,  she  felt  bound  to 
nurse  her;  indeed,  old  Miss  E^ans  had 
bogged  her  not  td  leave  her,  but  the 
moment  she  was  better.  Nan  would  batten 
back  to  the  Warren. 


Sibyl  had  cried  still  more  on  hearing 
this;  but  Grace  knew  that  Nan  never 
exaggerated;  if  she  said  she  could  not 
come,  she  knew  it  was  true,  but  oh !  the 
loneliness  she  experienced  as  she  went 
softly  along  the  passages  of  the  big  house 
all  alone.  Sibyl,  comfortably  asleep  among 
her  soft  pillows,  never  knew  what  Grace 
went  through ;  and  kind,  unselfish  Grace 
would  not  tell  her. 

To-day  Grace  felt  happier ;  the  weather 
had  turned  to  bright  frost,  the  great 
heath-covered  hills  shone  out  in  glorious 
browns  and  deep  purples  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  and  Grace,  standing  at  the  hall 
door,  found  pleasure  in  watching  the 
cloud  shadows  chase  themselves  on  the 
distant  landscape.  She  had  not  been  out 
even  in  the  grounds  till  to-day ;  but  now, 
even  without  going  forbher  than  the  front 
of  the  house,  she  could  see  miles  away 
over  blue-brown  hills.  The  Warren  was 
situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  or  heathy 
moor,  extending  down  one  side  into  a 
valley,  whilst  beyond  this  lay  a  long  stretch 
of  undulating  moors,  or  reclaimed,  or 
partly  reclaimed,  lands. 

Grace  loved  every  inch  of  this  view;  she 
knew  each  tree  in  the  landscape,  every 
rising  ground  in  the  distance,  just  as  she 
could  find  her  way  about  the  old  house 
that  had  been  home  to  her  in  a  special 
manner.  Home  indeed,  for  she  had  known 
no  other. 

The  funeral  had  been  of  a  very  private 
character,  no  one  but  the  Doctor  and  the 
lawyer  attended,  no  relations  were  sent 
for  and  none  came.  The  master  had  been 
one  who  had  courted  the  acquaintance  of 
few,  and  these  few  were  not  such  as  cared 
to  ba  depressed  by  attending  a  funeral 

Grace  had  taken  one  look  behind  the 
drawn  blind  at  the  terrible  black-plumed 
hearse ;  only  one  look,  and  then  she  had 
turned  away  and  burst  into  a  great  passion 
of  tears— tbe  first  real  tears  she  had  shed 
since  her  father's  death. 

To-day,  however,  she  was  not  crying,  for 
Nan  was  coming  back.  Mr.  Blackston 
had  written  to  say  that  he  would  call  upon 
Mies  Evans  as  soon  as  possible  after  her 
arrival,  and  then  he  would  settle  up  with 
her  everything  that  had  to  be  left.  Grace 
had  then  put  away  all  ideas  of  business 
till  Nan's  return,  because  after  that,  of 
course,  everything  would  go  smoothly. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
bright  and  frosty,  the  ground  felt  as  hard 
as  a  rock,  the  crisp,  sharp  feeling  of  the 
keen  air  was  bracing  in  the  extreme 
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Grace  felt  that  she  only  wanted  Sibjl's 
presence  to  feel  almost  happy;  but  her 
sister  was  still  upstairs  in  her  bedroom, 
though  she  had  been  allowed  to  get  np  and 
sit  by  the  fire. 

Grace  had  never  even  wished  to  smile 
all  this  week,  bat  now  youth  was  reassert- 
ing itself,  she  hurried  in  and  out,  putting 
ererything  tidy  because  Nan  was  soon  to 
arrive,  and  Nan's  arrival  was  an  event 
that  made  Grace  feel  cheerful.  Nan  was 
coming !    Hark  1  there  were  sounds  on  the 

Savel  some  way  off  towards  the  entrance 
ive — certainly  carriage  wheels — then  a  fly 
turned  a  corner,  and,  at  that  minute,  Grace 
could  stop  still  no  longer,  but  ran  forward 
just  as  the  vehicle  took  the  last  turn  up 
to  the  front  door. 

"  Nan ! "  cried  the  girl,  and  from  out  the 
carriage  there  stepped  forth  a  tall,  gaunt 
woman ;  she  was  dressed  in  black,  but  her 
clothes  were  so  old-fashioned  and  so  utterly 
unbecomingly  made  and  put  on,  that  they 
were  of  no  assistance  to  her  in  the  way  of 
embellishment. 

But  even  handsome,  well-made  garments 
would  not  have  softened  the  austere 
features  of  Miss  Evans.  She  had  coal- 
black  hair  drawn  down  over  her  ears 
without  any  attempt  at  artistic  waviness ; 
her  forehead  was  low  and  massive ;  her 
eyes  small  and  stem-lookbg ;  her  nose  was 
the  best  feature  she  possessed,  straight  and 
severe  but  well  formed;  whilst  her  lips 
were  thin  and  compressed. 

Nan's  manner  agreed  with  her  faca 
There  was  no  softness  about  her ;  she  was  a 
woman  of  few  words,  firm  will,  and  untiring 
energy,  and  yet  it  was  this  same  woman 
who  had  been  able  to  win  Grace's  heart, 
and  to  attach  to  herself  even  frivolous, 
easily  led  Sibyl.  But  much  as  these  girls 
knew  what  they  owed  to  Miss  Evans,  tiiey 
did  not  know  nil,  they  did  not  guess  that 
it  was  her  influence  and  her  dogged  deter- 
mination that  had  made  the  master  of 
the  Warren  keep  these  innocent  girls 
ignorant  of  all  evil.  AU  this  and  more 
they  owed — and  happily  they  knew  not 
they  owed  it — to  Nan. 

''Dear  Nan,"  whispered  Grace,  as  she 
put  both  her  arms  round  Nan's  neck  and 
was  about  to  kiss  her,  "  I  am  glad  .you 
are  come  at  last" 

"Let  me  pay  the  flyman,"  was  Nan's 
answer,  taking  off  her  cotton  gloves  and 
counting  five  shillings  into  the  driver's 
hand,  with  a  certain  look  of  regret  at 
parting  with  so  much  good  coin.  The 
man  drove  off,  not  without  casting  a  look  of 


curiosity  at  the  windows  of  the  Wamn 
What  was  going  to  happen  to  the  hosM 
now  its  master  was  dead  t  Down  at  CoI«- 
ham  they  had  been  asking  him  aboat  it, 
but  he  would  not  be  able  to  take  bid 
much  news  on  this  subject. 

"Are  you  cold  and  tired,  dear  Ninr 
said  Grace,  now  that  they  were  akna 
"  Oome  in  quickly,  I  have  made  up  soeh  a 
nice  fire  in  our  dear  old  schoolroom.  Do 
you  know,  I  have  not  been  in  the  dowB> 
stair  rooms  since — that  night  Nan,  Kas, 
why  were  you  not  here  t " 

**  Don't  waste  your  energy  over  the  put, 
Grace,"  said  Miss  Evans,  in  her  dry  W17. 
Any  other  than  Grace  might  have  thos^ 
her  hard  and  unsympathetic  at  thii 
moment,  but  Grace  knew  better.  "  Tdl  mi| 
child,  what  has  Mr.  Blackston  said  to  joo, 
and  what  is  arranged  about  the — senrantit 
Tell  me  everything."  Miss  Evans  lookad 
straight  into  Grace's  face  as  they  entond 
the  schoolroom,  but  she  saw  nothing  m- 
usual  in  its  expression,  except  a  shadow  of 
sadness.  This  discovery  seemed  to  reKere 
her  mind,  for  she  undid  her  bonnet  Btringi^ 
and  folded  them  up  in  a  precise  mansar. 
Certainly  Miss  Evans  was  old-maidiah. 

*'I  told  you  everything  in  my  laUar. 
Mr.  Blackston  and  our  good  Doctor  haia 
both  been  so  very  kind ;  but  the  foniar 
said  he  would  leave  all  business  mattan 
tiU  he  could  see  you ;  indeed,  he  talkadof 
coming  this  evening,  or  sending  yos  a 
letter.  How  safe  I  feel  with  you  not, 
dear  Nan.  Oh !  this  week  has  made  ma 
so  old,  so  very,  very  old." 

«  Nonsense,  child,  you  are  always  isd 
of  analysing  your  feelings,  Grace ;  and  10 
Sibyl  is  in  bed  9 "  Miss  Evans  turned  ba 
head  away,  rose  hastily,  and  appeared  to  ba 
very  anxious  to  tidy  some  omamenta  ob 
the  shelf. 

"  When  will  you  two  girls  learn  to  (At 
things  away,  in  my  abMuce  t "  she  aaid, 
quickly  and  almost  testily,  so  that  em 
Grace  did  not  notice  the  slight  tremor  in 
her  voice,  or  detect  a  few  tears  roU  down 
her  thin,  hard  face,  for  there  was  no  tnea 
of  this  emotion  as  she  turned  round  agiin 
towards  her  darling. 

« I  am  very  sorry,  but  don't  mind  abooi 
it  now.  Tour  feet  are  cold,  dear,  let 
take  off  your  boots.  There  are  Dasj 
things  I  want  to  tell  you  which  I  oooid 
not  put  in  my  letters.  Do  you  know,  I 
can't  bear  Mrs.  Ashton ;  she  la  barely  dvH 
to  me  now.  I  expect  I  offended  her  wbai 
father  was— dying.  We  need  not  keep 
all  those  servants  now,  need  wet   Thaie 
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will  be  DO  more  dinner  parties,  and  we  can 
live  80  quietly,  we  three;  you  can  teach 
me  to  cook — yon  said  yon  would  some  day, 
and " 

"Let  OB  settle  jast  what  we  can  do 
to^ay ;  come,  I  want  to  see  Sibyl  As  to 
Mrs.  ^hton,  she  can  go  if  she  is  nndvil. 
Bat  you  have  asked  nothing  of  my 
aflfairs."  Grace  looked  up  surprised ;  Nan 
usually  never  spoke  of  her  affairs,  never 
asked  or  requested  sympathy,  and  had 
once  for  all  given  her  reason — *'I  can't 
bear  my  aunt;  she  is  a  proud,  mean, 
uncharitable  old  woman,  and  I  oidy  nurse 
her  because  she  is  my  aunt,  and  because  I 
can't  help  myself" — but  to-day  Nan  was 
actually  finding  fault  with  Grace  for  not 
enquiring. 

«  Come  and  tell  us  everything  upstairs ; 
Sibyl  wiU  like  to  hear  you  talk  too.  She 
has  been  so  good,  poor  Sibyl,  though  I 
know  she  feels  more  than  she  shows  us. 
If  I  had  not  had  her  to  think  for  I  think  I 
should  have  died  too." 

''  Nonsense,  Grace !  Girls  of  your  age 
don't  die,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  You  look 
much  the  same  as  usual,  only  a  little  paler. 
Tou  must  keep  up  your  strength,  and  not 
give  way  so  easily ;  you  may  want  all  your 
courage  some  day." 

Grace  smiled ;  it  was  quite  pleasant  to 
be  scolded  by  Nan  again ;  her  scolding  did 
not  mean  much,  for  that  was  her  way,  and 
generally  heralded  some  unusual  piece  of 
self-denuJ  or  thoughtfulness. 

Sibyl  was  delighted  to  see  Nan,  who 
to-day  showed  her  more  kindness  in  manner, 
perhaps,  than  she  did  to  Grace ;  and  Grace 
mentfdly  said :  **No  one  can  be  anything 
but  loving  to  Sibyl,  she  is  so  winning,  so 
sad,  when  she  is  ia  trouble." 

So  the  three  spent  a  pleasant  time  to- 
gether; and,  because  Sibyl  was  ill,  they 
had  tea  by  her  fireside,  listening  to  Nan's 
stories,  told  in  a  quaint,  original  manner, 
about  the  aunt  who  had  reidly  been  very 
iU,  and  very  much  frightened  about 
herselt 

"One  day,"  said  Miss  Evans,  among 
other  things,  "she  made  me  sit  up  all 
night  reading  to  her,  because  she  said  it 
kept  the  thought  of  dying  out  of  her  head. 
However,  she  did  not  mind  about  my 
aching  throat,  and  was  much  amused 
because  towards  morning  I  nearly  fell 
asleep.  Still,  when  she  recovered  her 
temper,  she  told  me  she  would  make  me 
her  heir.  You  may  fancy,  Grace,  how 
much  that  compensated  me  for  my  sleepless 
night." 


"  You  don't  care  about  money,  certainly," 
laughed  Grace.  "But  you  know,  Nan, 
you  stayed  up  a  whole  week  with  me.  night 
after  night,  when  I  was  ill" 

"It  was  necessary  in  that  case ;  but ^" 

Sibyl  here  interrupted  the  conversation. 

"Nan,  dear,"  she  half- whispered,  "did 
father  make  Grace  his  heirt  Will  she 
be  rich!  Will  she  be  able  to  buy  us 
pretty  dresses,  and " 

Nan  jumped  up  quite  crossly,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  she  really  were  cross  this  time. 

"Sibyl,  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  asking 
about  pretty  dresses,  at  this  time,  too. 
You  always  were  vain,  though  I  have 
tried  to  knock  it  out  of  you.  Well,  I 
must  go  and  unpack  my  things.  I  sup- 
pose, Grace,  Mr.  Blackston  did  not  say  for 
certain  when  he  would  come  f " 

Miss  Evans  bustled  off,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  Grace  fancied  that  hor 
manner  was  strange,  and  that  she  was 
certainly  more  angry  than  was  necessary 
with  Sibyl.    She  hastened  to  say : 

"Of  course,  Sibyl,  you  shall  have  all 
that  I  can  give  you,  darUng.  We  two 
shall  always  share  alike;  what  I  have 
is  yours,  you  know  that,  little  sister." 

"Yes,  Grace;  but  do  you  thmk  we 
shall  see  more — more  people,  and  go  about 
more,  like  the  girls  I  read  of  in  h^ks  % " 

"  I  don't  think  we  are  quite  old  enough 
yet." 

"You  are;  you  are  past  'sweet  seven- 
teen,' Gracie,  so  shall  I  be  next  year,  and 
then " 

"Do  you  really  like  seebg  new  faces, 
Sibyl )  I  don't  much ;  yours  and  Nan's 
faces  are  the  only  ones  I  care  to  know." 

"You  alwajrs  were  like  that,  Gracie; 
but  I  should  like  to  know  just  something 
beyond  all  this.  I  should  like  to  know 
that  pretty  lady  we  saw  in  church  once — 
do  you  remember  her  9— and  other  people 
too.  Then  I  should  like  to  go  out  to 
parties." 

Sibyl's  longbgs  were  interrupted  by  a 
knock  at  the  door.  It  was  a  young  maid 
bringing  in  a  note. 

"  Is  Miss  Evans  here,  miss  t "  she  asked. 
There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice  that  jarred  on  Sibyl,  something  that 
was  not  quite  respectfoL    Was  this  fancy  1 

"Take  it  to  Miss  Evans's  own  room, 
Fanny,"  answered  Grace,  quietly,  and 
when  the  door  was  shut,  she  added : 

"It  is  from  Mr.  Blackston,  I  suppose. 
I  hope  he  will  come  soon,  and  dinniss 
Mrs.  Ayhton;  we  do  not  want  all  tiiese 
servants." 
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"  No ;  of  coarse  not,  and  I  do  bdievei 
G-rftoe^  they  are  not  so  nice  to  ob  now  that 
we  are  alone,  and  that  iather  is  dead. 
Bat  it'«  rather  strange." 

<*I  don't  think  thej  mean  it,  Sibyl, 
dear,  and,  if  they  did  Nan  would  soon 
make  them  ashamed  of  themselves.  I 
don't  believe  any  one  coald  be  rade  to 
herl" 

Up  in  her  room,  Miss  Evans  was  open- 
ing the  letter  that  had  been  broaght  to 
her.  Her  fingers  trembled  as  she  nnf  olded 
the  sheet  of  paper. 

"  Coleham,  November,  18— 

"Dear  Miss  Evans, — I  have  delayed 
the  discassion  of  all  basiness  matters  with 
yoor  charges  till  yoar  return.  Would  you 
be  kind  enough  to  come  over  to  Ooleham 
to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  meet  a 
relation  of  my  late  lamented  client  f  As 
your  presence  is  absolotely  necessary,  I 
trust  that  nothing  will  prevent  you  from 
keeping  this  appointment. — Yours  faith- 
fully, R  Blackston.'* 

"It  must  come  sooner  or  later,"  said  Miss 
Evans, afterreadingthe letter.  "Oh,Heaven! 
that  such  things  should  happen,  and  that 
I  should  be  powerless  to  help  them !  My 
poor  Grace,  my  little  Sibyl,  if  only  I  could 
bear  it  for  you!''  It  was  a  long  time 
before  Miss  Evans  could  regain  enough 
composure  to  rejoin  the  two  girls,  but 
when  she  did  so,  not  a  trace  of  her 
anxiety  was  visible. 

"  Let  them  be  happy  at  least  one  more 
evening,"  she  said,  "if  it  must  be  their 
kst" 


A  RUN  THROUGH  CORSICA. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 

We  had  a  sensational  approach  to  the 
island  A  violent  storm  from  the  south-west 
broke  upon  the  ship — the  "  Desiderade,"  of 
the  Transatlantique  Company — when  we 
were  off  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  of 
Sardinia,  on  our  way  from  Bone  in  Algeria. 
It  came  with  a  grey,  half-blue  scirocco  haze. 
The  mountabs  of  Orisotano,  in  Sardinia, 
suddenly  put  on  mantles,  and  we  could 
see  the  quiet  water  in  the  distance  gradu- 
ally toss  itself  into  wavelets.  Then  the 
wind  reached  us,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  "  Desiderade,"  with  its  five  or  six 
score  passengers  and  its  enormous  cargo  of 
wine,  tobacco,  and  dried  fruits — ^the  ladine 
of  which  had  kept  us  idling  for  severtd 
hours  at  Bone — ^was  tossing  and  rolling 
like  a  child  sick  of  a  fever. 


It  was  really  most  unpleasant  TJotQ 
this  came  upon  us  there  was  a  oertiin 
amount  of  diversion  from  the  sodety  of 
eight  or  ten  commercial  travellers  firaia 
Marseilles,  who  told  curious  tales  or  lang 
songs,  one  after  the  other.  Among  thm 
was  one  very  singular  little  fellow.  At 
first,  I  took  him  for  a  schoolboy  of  nztoes 
or  seventeen ;  but  his  self-possession  a&i 
audacity  in  the  midst  of  a  knot  of  vma 
of  various  ages  up  to  fifty,  declared  hhi 
older  than  he  looked.  He  sang,  too,  witt 
rare  drollery,  so  that  the  steward  oodd 
not  help  coming  in,  with  his  napUn  cw 
his  arm,  and  joining  In  the  applnie 
the  youngster  excited,  vdth  the  tfmAi 
''Well,  tnat  gentleman  is  a  funny  onel" 
He  played  the  fool,  vrith  himself  u  i 
butt,  so  admirably  and  genially  that  efoy 
one  whispered  his  praises.  He  wm  s 
jewel  of  a  fellow  traveller,  in  spite  of  Ui 
diminutiveness,  his  red-bleared  eyei— 4m 
work  of  the  North  African  sun--4aid  Ub 
consummate  "  cheek."  The  phrase,  **(jfA 
un  bon  gar9on,"  was  applied  to  him  i 
hundred  times  in  my  hearing. 

But  an  hour  after  luncheon,  which  hid 
been  protracted  from  one  o'clock  ya& 
three,  "to  kill  the  time,"  the  storm  \oA 
us,  and  then,  instead  of  songs  and  um^ 
dotes,  there  were  groans. 

The  consequence  was,  that  we  did  sot 
reach  Ajaccio  until  eight  o'clock  h  Ae 
evening  of  the  second  day  at  sea.  Em 
then  it  seemed  doubtful  if  we  could  hai 
Some  said  it  was  impossible,  as  the  wind 
was  right  on  shore.  But  the  Captain,  who 
vrished  to  get  his  cargo  to  Marseillai » 
quickly  as  he  could,  said  "  Yes;"  and  so  we 
came  to  an  anchor  in  the  dark  and  fte 
rain,  with  the  roar  of  the  waves  upon  the 
shore  in  our  ears,  and  prepared  for  the 
triak  of  embarkation. 

These  trials  were  far  from  inconsidenlik 
The  sea  ran  high  even  where  we  were 
under  the  lee  of  a  stone  pier.  There  us 
furious  strife  between  the  various  boat- 
men of  Ajaccio,  who  had  come  ont  in 
quest  of  thefr  prey.  And  the  lamps  h 
the  ship  gave  us  so  dim  a  light  thst  it 
seemed  that  one  were  as  likely  to  step  into 
the  sea  as  into  the  boats,  which  rose  andidl 
tumultuously,  amid  the  curses  of  theff 
different  proprietors  and  the  angry  sign- 
ments  of  the  different  passengers.  It 
was  hard  work  to  get  oneself  and  one's 
luggage  into  the  same  boat  The  man 
who  was  parted  from  his  portmantesn,  or 
lost  one  of  his  trunks,  had  to  fsoe  the 
likelihood  that  his  baggage  would  be  held 
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at  lanaom  by  the  crafty  detainer  of  it,  and 
notretnmed  nntilafdll  fare  had  been  paid 
on  its  behalf. 

WeU,  it  came  off  at  last ;  and  after  a 
few  mhiatee  more  of  anguished  up  and 
down  in  the  bay,  we  were  set  adrift  npon 
the  wet  pier  in  a  searching  downpour,  and 
advised  to  get  off  to  the  custom  house. 
The  lights  of  Corsica's  capital  made  a  very 
poor  show  in  the  gloom.  The  low  white 
Hne  of  foam,  where  the  waves  rose  over 
the  embankment  in  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
was  a  much  better  iUuminant. 

At  dinner,  which  we  ate  at  nine  o'clocki 
in  the  "Hdtel  de  France,"  with  aching 
heads,  half-a-dozen  of 'my  commerciid 
friends  indulged  in  tempestuous  abuse  of 
Corsica.  They  detested  the  island.  French! 
It  was  no  more  French  than  Formosa.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  a  Department  of  France,  and 
its  officers  are,  of  course,  therefore  nominees 
of  the  Republic,  but  the  people  are  not 
a  whit  more  amenable  to  French  civilisation 
than  they  were  a  few  centuries  back  to 
such  improving  influences  as  Oenoa  thought 
it  worth  her  while  to  offer  them.  The 
hotels  are  all  dirty  and  dear,  and  there  is 
no  trade  worth  mentioning. 

So  far,  my  good  comrades  of  the  *'  De- 
siderade."  Perhaps  they  were  out  of 
humour  with  their  buffetings,  which  had 
been  so  extreme  that  certain  of  them  pre- 
ferred to  land,  bag  and  baggage,  at  Ajacdo, 
and  proceed  overland  to  Bastia,  thence 
taking  the  short  passage  to  Livomo, 
whence,  by  a  long,  tedious  raQ  journey, 
they  might  get  to  Marseilles-^instead  of 
staying  on  bmud  the  steamer,  and  arriving 
the  next  day.  I  don't  know  how  that 
may  be,  but  I  do  know  that  my  own 
first  impressions  of  Corsica  were  anything 
rather  than  cheerful  As  if  the  racket  on 
board  the  "  Desiderade  "  were  not  enoagh, 
the  wind  must  howl  dismally  aU  through 
the  night.  Periodically,  I  had  to  get  out 
of  bed  and  bang  to  the  shutters  and 
window  of  my  room,  which  the  gale  had 
broken  open  with  a  crash  fit  to  frighten 
even  a  deaf  man.  The  rain  used  these 
oppcMTtunities  to  stream  in  upon  me  and 
my  properties.  And  hardly  was  I  in  bed, 
after  one  of  my  endeavours  to  make  dl 
fast  for  the  rest,  of  the  night,  than  there 
was  another  scream  of  wind,  and  the 
defences  gave  wav  again. 

It  was  but  little  better  in  the  morning. 
When  I  got  up  I  could  see  the  waves 
bustling  upon  the  sand  of  the  square  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  and  the  spray  rising 
against  a  great  statue  of  Napoleon,  who 


stood  facing  the  Mediterranean,  as  if  in  a 
futile  attempt  to  make  it  hold  its  peace. 
There  was  a  clashing  of  church  bells  at 
the  same  time,  and  a  oonstant  tinkling  of 
lesser  bells,  which  hung  in  rows  from  the 
necks  and  heads  of  the  mules  gathered 
under  the  hotel  windows,  and  waiting  to 
be  harnessed  to  the  different  diligences 
which  were  to  start  for  the  interior.  The 
Corsicans  themselves  looked  in  harmony 
with  the  storm.  They  were  striding  and 
lounging  about  under  the  shelter  of  the 
plane-trees  of  the  square,  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  dressed  uniformly  In 
black  velveteen  coats  and  breeches  and 
broad-brimmed  black  hats. 

It  was  a  fierce  day  all  through,  even  as 
it  had  opened  badly.  Between  the  gusts 
I  went  hither  and  thither  in  the  town, 
amid  the  bad  smells  of  the  old  streets  with 
their  monstrous  houses  of  seven  and  eight 
storeys  high,  and  the  villas  of  the  new 
quarter  which  aspires  to  attract  wealthy 
travellers  who  like  to  winter  in  out-of-the- 
way  places. 

Napoleon's  birthplace  was  of  course  an 
obvious  and  inevitable  place  of  pilgrimage. 
I  came  upon  it  quite  by  accident  There 
was  a  tiny  mildewed  little  square  aside  from 
a  narrow  street,  and  in  the  railed  garden 
of  the  square  was  a  staff,  like  a  broom- 
stick, upon  which  was  a  faded  imperial 
eagle.  The  house  in  which  Bonaparte's 
fauier  gave  to  the  light  his  remarkable 
family  of  sons  and  daughters  faces  the 
eagle,  and  is  not,  as  Corsican  houses  go,  a 
bididing  to  be  despised.  It  is  a  show 
place,  naturally.  The  burly  dame  who 
played  the  guide  to  me  did  not  scruple 
to  say  she  received  an  astonishing  number 
of  francs  in  the  year,  fees  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  this  house  of  big  memories.  A 
yacht  would  put  into  Ajaccio  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  give  its  master  and  his 
friends  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  house. 
If  the  steamers  plying  between  Marseilles 
and  Algeria  chanced  to  call  at  Ajaccio  in 
the  dea^  of  night,  that  did  not  deter  the 
passengers  from  coming  ashore  and  knock- 
ing at  the  door  to  rouse  the  guardian  or 
his  dame  from  their  warm  beds  to  do  their 
duty. 

As  with  most  such  places,  however,  one 
does  not  get  much  more  inspiration  from 
it  than  one  carries  with  one  into  it  The 
suite  of  rooms  occupied  by  Bonaparte  the 
elder  must  have  been  comfortable  enough 
in  his  day.  The  floors  of  neatly  laid  wood 
or  tiles  are  still  as  they  were,  and  the 
painted  ceilings  also.    If   the  custodian 
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may  be  believed,  the  farnitiire,  too,  Ib  the 
same.  Bat  of  thia  there  ia  grave  doubt 
The  man  who  gazes  at  the  bedstead, 
which  is  indicated  to  him  as  the  one  npon 
which  Napoleon  came  into  the  world,  may 
credit  it  or  not  as  he  pleases.  It  is  but 
a  poor  decaying  piece  of  wood  at  the  best 
Ton  see  the  stiff  little  writing-table  npon 
which  yonng  Nap  used  to  do  his  school- 
work  in  the  evening;  the  card  tables, 
serviceable  for  piquet  or  6cbi\6  in  times 
of  social  receptions,  a  husky  old  spinet 
*'sair  to  hear,"  two  rows  of  thin-legged 
chairs,  gilded  mirrors  a  little  tarnished, 
sofas  with  bursting  insides,  and  so  on. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  house  interests.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  locate  young  Nap  in  its 
midst— to  conceive  him  as  masterftil  a  boy 
as  he  was  afterwards  a  masterful  man. 

From  the  house  I  wandered  to  the 
church  in  which  he  was  christened — a 
poor  cathedral  in  a  dirty  neighbourhood. 
But  my  efforts  to  set  a  peep  at  the  register 
were  futile.  The  dame  who  came  to  offer 
her  aid  to  me  could  not  understand  any- 
thing about  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  She 
had  not  even  heard  of  him.  Tidnk  of  thai 
Besides,  the  cur^  was  away,  and  he  had 
the  keys.  Not  that  it  would  make  any 
difference  she  assured  me,  for  I  should  not 
find  the  name  I  wanted,  of  that  she  was 
positiva  However,  it  would  be  but  a 
trivial  thing  to  see  the  mere  records  of 
this  "prodigious  and  incomprehensible 
being,"  as  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  another  Oorsican 
of  fame,  and  no  lover  of  the  great  Bona- 

I)arte,  called  him — this  "  phenomenon,  the 
ike  of  whom  will  never  be  seen  again, 
and  who  is  himself  a  political  and  moral 
universe."  This  sounds  a  little  bombastic, 
but  it  will  bear  analysis  and  tests  remark- 
ably well. 

From  the  precincts  of  Napoleon  I  walked 
to  the  library  of  the  late  Cardinal  Fesch, 
pMsing  the  tomb  erected  by  Napoleon  the 
Third  to  Madame  Letitia,  *'  mater  regum," 
and  other  lesser  members  of  the  Bonaparte 
clan,  and  in  the  library  I  turned  over  the 
sheeto  of  the  <<Moniteur"  of  1815.  It 
was  piquant  to  read  thus  of  Napoleon's 
overthrow.  The  atmosphere  seemed  to 
suit  the  incidents  of  the  calm  official  re- 
port. Two  or  three  stolid  boy-students  of 
the  French  college  adjacent  were  at  their 
books  the  while,  and  it  was,  of  course^ 
nothing  to  them  that  I  felt  some  pride 
in  recfuling  how  my  great  countryman  at 
length  succeeded  in  checkmating  their 
great  townsman,  and  clipping  his  too- 
ambitious  wbgs  lor  ever  and  ever. 


After  luncheon  in  the  *<H6tel  de  France," 
and  a  new  chorus  of  diatribes  aguntt 
Corsica  from  my  friends  of  the  "De- 
siderade,"  I  set  forth  in  heavy,  grey 
weather,  and  with  the  towering  waves  of 
the  bay  by  my  side,  and  walked  several 
miles  towards  the  ''  Bloody  "  Isles,  to  give 
them  their  literal  English  equivalent,  off 
the  western  headland  of  Ajaccio.  These 
islands  seem  to  be  unworthy  of  their  nam& 
The  idea  that  they  liave  been  the  scene  of 
massacres,  or  other  horrid  bloodshed,  may 
be  dismissed  in  favour  of  the  cahoier  truths 
that  they  got  their  designation  from  a 
town,  Sagone,  which  in  the  long  past  ages 
existed  on  the  mainland  hard  by,  and  to 
which  they  belonged.  They  are  charming 
objects  from  Ajaedo ;  and  the  tower  upon 
the  highest  of  them  gives  the  finish  to 
their  picturesqueness. 

I  walked  for  two  hours  along  this  higli- 
way  from  Corsica's  capital,  and  then  turned 
back,  tired  of  battling  with  the  wind. 
What  do  you  think  f  During  all  this  time, 
I  passed  not  a  single  tavern  or  wine-ahop, 
or  house  of  refreshment  of  any  kind.  In- 
stead of  these  there  were  sepulchres,  one 
after  another,  skirting  the  r(Md  like  little 
residential  villas:  square  sepulchres,  and 
domed  sepulchres;  some  with  coloured 
glass  windows,  some  barred;  some  with 
neat  little  garden  precincts  of  red  gera- 
niums, cypresses,  and  vines;  others  a 
wilderness.  This  is  the  fashion  in  Corsica. 
Tou  do  not,  unless  you  are  shoddn^y^ 
poor,  lie  in  a  broad  cemetery  with  other 
folk.  'Tis  a  proud  land,  and  a  man  loves 
his  own  relations  too  well  to  be  willing  to 
be  separated  from  them,  even  in  death. 
But  for  my  part  I  do,  not  think  it  is  a  cus- 
tom that  commends  itself  to  the  touriet 
It  would  turn  a  sprite  melancholy. 

The  next  day,  with  the  weather  atfll 
menacing,  and  the  clouds  low  on  the  green 
mountain  bases  which  border  Ajaccio's 
bay,  I  depaited  from  the  capital  by  railway 
to  Corte.  It  was  the  middle  of  May,  and 
it  felt  like  a  wet  March  day  in  England. 
The  moist  air,  which  came  into  the  car 
firom  the  upland  marshes,  and  from  Uie 
clouds,  into  the  midst  of  which  we  soon 
ascended,  set  me  sneezing  as  heartily  as  If 
I  had  been  in  a  Scotch  mist  an  hour 
after  sunrise.  But  there  was  a  perfoma 
here  that  Scotland  wots  not  of  :  the 
ravishing  scent  of  wild  thyme,  cistus, 
lavender,  and  myrtle  scrub  sll  combined, 
and,  as  it  were,  bruised  from  the  li9!h| 
themselves  by  the  cruel  patter  of  a  myrlac 
of  raindrops. 
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Now  and  again  a  peasant  in  yelveteans, 
with  or  withoat  a  shaggy  little  pony,  stood 
Moid  the  bnuhwood  of  his  native  land, 
and  seemed  to  glower  at  the  train.  He 
had  his  gun  on  m  shoulder,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse.  Catoh  your  modlem  Corsican  of 
spirit  moTing  withoat  his  weapon.  He 
aeqaiesces  in  bat  few  of  the  fine  phrases 
wUch  signify  that  a  man  is  above  the 
inflaenee  of  the  old  Adam  of  hnman 
nature.  When  yoa  and  I  are  wronged  by  a 
fellow  ereatore,  we  fly  to  the  attorney,  and 
assess  oar  damages  at  so  many  score  or  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  sterling.  Bat  the  Corsican 
still  asks  blood  for  blcm,  and  still  gets  it, 
without  stint  The  well-set-up  gendarmes 
at  the  railway  stations  on  this  little  rail- 
way are  not  mere  dummies,  as  they  are  in 
Italy  nowadays.  They  are  in  aottve  service, 
and  may  at  any  moment  be  sent  off  into 
the  adjacent  mountains  upon  a  quest  which 
wOl,  as  like  as  not,  end  in  the  death  of  one 
of  them. 

We  do  not  pick  up  many  passengers  in 
the  course  of  our  two  hours'  nde  to 
Vizsavona,  which  is  the  terminus  of  the 
railway  on  the  south  side  of  the  plain  of 
Oorte.  The  ordinary  Corsican  has  no 
great  love  for  the  railway :  it  is  incon- 
venient for  his  horse  or  his  ass.  He  does 
not  mind  the  bridle-paths,  which  frighten 
the  sentimental  tourist  out  of  his  wits. 
Perhaps,  too— indeed,  probably — he  has 
other  reasons  for  keeping  aloof  from  au- 
thoritative institutions,  especially  if  he  is 
one  of  the  many  who  are  wanted  by  the 
gendarmes  for  one  offence  or  another. 

Ere  we  get  to  Yizzavona,  we  are  within 
sight  of  the  snow.  We  are  out  of  the 
touch  of  the  wild  south-wester  which  still 
rages  against  the  coast  The  atmosphere  is 
indeed  oppressively  close;  not  even  the 
foaming  of  the  waterfalls,  which  here  and 
there  toss  agigantic  volume  of  water  towards 
the  valleys,  can  freshen  the  air.  The  hill 
slopes,  with  their  woods  of  chestnut-trees 
jast  leafing,  give  place  at  their  summits  to 
towering  bare  needles  and  crags  of  purpled 
rock,  the  precipices  of  which  are  crested 
with  a  white  cap  good  to  see.  When  the 
clouds  above  part  with  a  little  more  than 
ordinary  generosity^  one  sees  also  yet 
higher  cones  and  points  of  snow,  and  the 
bright  green  of  the  pines,  which  stand 
nearly  stem  deep  in  the  snow.  If  only  the 
SUB  would  shine  but  for  one  moment  and 
give  us  a  transformation  scene  1  But  this 
it  sternly  declines  to  do. 

AtVizzavona  we  are  turned  outof  thecars. 
The  line  goes  no  farther.  Even  President 


Camot  had  thus  the  other  day  to  submit  to 
the  nuisance  of  transhipment  in  the  middle 
of  this  Department  of  France.  There  is  a 
big  lumbering  old  coach  in  waiting  for  us : 
one  of  those  antediluvian  monsters  of  loco- 
motion in  which  men,  and  women,  and 
portmanteaux  are  packed  with  about  equal 
security  and  consideration.  The  coap6 
holds  two,  and  there  are  thirteen  of  us ! 
The  conductor  may  well  bite  his  naik  and 
swear  sweetly.  Yet  it  is  his  own  fault. 
He  took  our  names  at  a  station  half-way 
between  Ajaccio  and  the  terminus,  and 
thus  gave  bail  that  he  would  accommodate 
us. 

An  hour  at  this  upland  hamlet,  in  the 
midst  of  pines,  with  the  snow  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  us,  is  spent  very  agreeably 
at  breakfast,  in  a  littie  place  that  serves 
as  a  hotel  The  mountain  cutlets  are  par- 
ticularly good,  and  there  is  even  caviare  as 
a  relish. 

''This,"  said  one  of  my  commercial 
friends  of  the  "  Desiderade/'  apostrophising 
his  cutiet,  "is  the  first  piece  of  meat 
worthy  of  France  that  I  have  eaten  in 
Corsica,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  the  last^" 

This  being  so,  the  worthy  man  is  amply 
justified  in  consuming  a  good  deal  more 
than  his  share  of  the  Yizzavona  mutton. 
The  white-aproned  dame  who  presides  at 
the  feast  encourages  him,  for  his  compli- 
ment has  made  her  beam.  "  Eat,  monsieur, 
eat,"  she  says,  *'  there  is  still  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  one  may  do  much  in  fifteen 
minutes." 

Off  again.  A  young  married  couple,  who 
travel  with  a  maid  for  the  wife,  have 
wickedly  got  the  coup^  to  themselves.  A 
Frenchman,  with  an  immense  stomach,  and 
myself  are  the  last  to  approach  the  vehicle. 
We  are,  in  consequence,  somewhat  at  a 
loss  for  seats.  **lt  is  impossible,"  moans 
the  conductor,  with  an  unequivocal  survey 
of  my  comrade's  paunch.  **  Perfectly  im- 
possible," echo  the  occupants  of  the  inside 
of  the  coach.  They  are  abeady  miserable 
enough  with  the  consciousness  that  their 
legs  are  perforce  wandering  where  they 
ought  not  to  be.  One  elderly  lady,  in 
spectacles  —  possibly  a  mature  English 
maiden — ^is  fidgeting  preposterouslyi  and 
blushing  like  a  tomato  whenever,  in  the 
course  of  her  movements,  she  smites  her 
neighbour — a  gentlemanly  Frenchman.  At 
length,  however,  we  two  are  squeezed  into 
the  banquette,  to  the  driver's  manifest 
inconvenience,  let  alone  our  own,  and, 
with  the  conductor  hanging  on  somewhere 
by  tooth  and  nail,  we  begin  our  rattte 
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through  the  yallejB  and  along  the  ledges 
of  Monte  d'Oro. 

Down  comefl  the  rain  again,  patting  ont 
the  driver'a  cigar — a  peace-offering  from 
the  perfunctory  trayeller  at  hia  whip-elbow 
-—and  obscuring  the  hill-aidea.  Oar  pace 
is  not  sensational :  we  gallop  stirringly 
neither  uphill  nor  downhill.  Perhaps  it  is 
due  to  our  burden,  which  is  certainly  not 
a  fleabite.  The  Frenchman  with  the  large 
stomach  utters  an  exclamation  of  wrath  at 
intervals,  as  a  hat-boz,  or  a  hand-bag,  or  a 
bundle  of  rugs  descends,  like  an  avalanche, 
upon  his  head  from  the  towering  stack  of 
InggAge  on  the  coach  rooi  The  conductor 
laments  because  he  is  fast  getting  wet,  and 
there  is  no  help  for  him.  One  white  and 
black  village  after  another  is  entered, 
traversed,  and  left  behind.  The  peasants 
are  to  be  seen  loitering  in  the  cobbled 
stieets  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
or  standing  in  knots  with  no  great  show 
of  animation  or  civility  upon  their  dark- 
browed  faces.  The  women  folk,  with 
handkerchiefs  over  their  swarthy  hair,  stand 
at  the  door  and  watch  us  pass,  apparently 
in  per/ect  silence.  It  is  like  the  pictures 
of  a  lantern  show  realised,  more  than  aught 
else.  Even  the  rain  falls  without  making 
a  noise  like  ordinary  rain.  So  we  go  from 
one  valley  to  another,  until  Gotte  is  in 
sight  several  hundred  feet  beneaUi  us. 

Oorte  is  black  and  old,  and,  as  somebody 
said  to  me,  "  fine  to  see."  A  bewitching 
castle  stands  in  its  midst  upon  a  pinnacle 
of  rock.  It  is  as  impregnable  as  a  castle 
well  may  be.  You  climb  towards  it  by 
filthy,  greasy  alleys  cut  in  the  rock,  with 
high,  dilapidated  old  houses  upon  either 
dde.  The  Oorte  boys,  when  they  spy  the 
strange  cut  of  your  clothes  and  Uie  in- 
quisitive turn  of  your  head,  pounce  out 
upon  you  in  troops  of  five  or  ten,  and 
badger  you  like  youne  bulldogs.  I,  for  my 
part,  am  used  to  being  reviled  as  an 
"  Inglese."  It  is  an  insidt  that  does  not 
strike  home  one  bit  nowadays.  StiU,  the 
alternate  chant  of  ''  Englishman  I  English- 
man I "  and  **  throw  us  a  copper  I  throw  us 
a  copper  I "  of  these  Oorte  urchins,  inter- 
mingled with  their  gigglings  and  comments 
Zn  my  personal  appearance,  were  here 
oet  too  much  for  me.  Of  course  I  knew 
nothing  would  please  them  better  than 
that  I  should  turn  round  in  a  rage  and 
flourish  my  stick.  They  would  then  in- 
stantly, for  the  tbne,  flee  to  a  doorway, 
and  thence  would  defy  me.  I  tried,  there- 
fore, another  plan.  Singling  out  the  ring- 
leader, I  asked  him  boldly  for  information 


about  the  castle.  He  gave  it  me  as  cour- 
teously as  a  Spaniard,  and,  of  his  own 
accord,  told  me  much  more  than  I  even 
wanted  to  know.  This  done,  he  raised  hn 
cap  and  went  his  way,  with  the  rag  and 
tag  of  his  kind  following  reverently  at  Ua 
heels. 

Iliere  are  two  lovely  rivers  at  Oorte. 
One  rushes  towards  the  town  from  one 
mountain  gorge,  and  the  other  from  another 
mountain  gorge.  They  flow  upon  different 
sides  of  the  town  and  join  just  outside  it 
The  green  turbid  water  of  the  Beetoniea^ 
one  of  these  streams,  and  the  boulders  of 
green  granite  which  cumber  its  wUd  bed, 
are  particularly  fascinating.  In  the  after- 
noon I  amused  myself  by  following  ita 
course  towards  the  glen  whence  itdesMufa 
from  Monte  Botondo.  But  it  Was  too  wet 
to  be  a  pleasant  walk,  and  eventually  I 
diverged  by  some  one's  family  tomb  and 
went  elsewhere.  This  tomb,  by-the-waj, 
was  set  in  the  middle  of  a  patch  of  spring 
onions  growing  famously,  and  sevcval  fittle 
plain-spoken  lads  in  black  velveteen  were 
playing  a  kind  of  Oorsican  hide-and-seek 
round  about  it  Such  a  sight  as  this  iiA 
one's  heart  good.  It  was  a  proof  that  i^t 
bottom  a  Oorsican  can  be  volatile  in  hia 
youth.  I  daiesay,  however,  these  unfcw- 
tnnate  little  boys  will  all  ere  long  be 
saddled  with  ghoulish  responsibilities  by 
their  scrupulous  sires.  A  boy  who  re- 
ceives an  injunction  to  kill  some  one  when 
he  becomes  a  man  can  hardly  fail  to  loee 
some  of  the  lightness  of  heart  which  is  hia 
natural  heritage. 

Though  in  its  older  parts  a  disagreeable, 
ill-smelling  place,  Oorte  has  a  very  remark 
able  suburb  of  new  houses.  These  are 
built  after  the  design  of  some  Patisiaa 
architect  They  are  red  and  white,  and,  if 
you  please,  seven  and  eight  storeys  high. 
They  are  unprovided  with  hydraulic  or 
other  lifts,  so  probably  their  upper  tenanta 
make  but  one  journey  daily  to  their  rooma. 
From  their  summits  one  looks  almost  into 
the  windows  oi  the  castle  high  up  on  ita 
precipitous  crag. 

The  *'  Hotel  Pien^gi,"  which  is  reekraed 
the  best  in  Oorte,  does  not  suffer  from 
a  plethora  of  guesta.  The  Frenchman 
with  the  abnwmal  stomach,  who  was 
my  neighbour  on  the  banquette  of  the 
coach,  was  also  my  oompanion  in  tibia 
house.  We  had  the  place  to  ourselves. 
The  master  of  the  inn  keeps  but  one  ser- 
vant, who  turns  his  hand  to  everything; 
and  when  he  has  done  the  tasks  which  are 
immediately  required  of  him,  aeema  to 
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enjoy  BOthing  lo  much  as  a  cfgvrette  and 
a  wraDgle  with  his  employer.  Thiiahiewd 
domeette  beguiled  us  into  dining  at  six 
o'olook  that  lie  might  afterwards  get  ns  off 
to  bed  with  as  little  burning  of  kmps  as 
possible.  My  fat  friend  and  I  dined  idone, 
and  w^  engaged  in  a  heated  argoment 
about  the  eomj^arative  charaoters  of  Freneh- 
men  and  Italians.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
pre  judiee  against  King  Humbert's  subjeotsi 
and  so  I  ventured  to  play  the  pwrt  of 
advocate.  I  must  say,  however,  that  whtti 
it  transpired  that  our  host  was  a  Floren- 
tine,  I  Mt  diq^osed  to  throw  up  my  brief, 
ior  he  did  not  serve  us  well  at  taU&  The 
oourses  wero  all  very  slight:  the  cutlet 
i^ieoe,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
repast^  being  nothing  more  than  a  mouth- 
ful, literally.  But  the  wine  was  good, 
which  was  a  merc^,  and  so  also  wa(i  the 
card  pudding,  whidi  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
funous  of  the  industries  of  Corte. 


THE 
ABT  OF  TELLING  THE  TEUTH. 

*'Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  Fm  a  liarf 
h  the  form  generally  used  in  certain  dasses 
of  society  in  protestbg  against  incredulity. 
Occasionally  it  is  an  awkward  question  to 
answer.  If  a  man  tells  you— the  story  has 
often  been  told  by  professed  eye-witnesses 
— that  he  has  seen  Mr.  Spurgeon  crawl 
laboriously  up  his  pulpit  stain,  to  show 
how  steep  and  thorny  was  the  road  to 
heaven,  and  slide  gaily  down  the  banisters, 
to  impress  upon  hui  hearers  the  dangerous 
facility  with  which  they  could  go  to  hell, 
yon  naturally  look  upon  your  informant 
dubiously;  as  you  do  upon  the  other,  also 
an  eyo-intness,  who  deseribes  the  pMsence 
of  the  Archbidiop  of  Canterbury  at  a  prise- 
fight.  In  both  cases,  your  spei^g  coun- 
tenance has  not  been  seriously  miijndged. 
But  there  are  many  instances  in  wmch, 
hearing  a  strange  story,  you  withhold  your 
belief,  not  becMise  you  think  the  teller  of 
the  stoiy  is  a  liar,  but  from  doubt  as  to 
his  accoraey  or  powers  of  observation.  Tlie 
heroical  friend,  who  stn^led  for  nearly 
three^uarters  of  an  hour  with  a  burglar 
before  help  came,  you  consider  a  bad 
judge  of  time.  The  enthusiastic  preacher, 
whose  two  or  three  hundred  hearers  are 
redumed  at  not  far  short  of  one  thousand, 
you  do  not  regard  as  an  Ananias  or  a 
Gehazi— yon  tmnk  he  is  loose  in  his  esti- 
mates of  numbttn.  You  are  recommended 
to  look  at  a  picture  or  read  a  book  that  is 


mere  rubbish ;  the  friend  who  told  you  that 
it  was  snper-excdlent  was  not  a  wilful 
deceiver,  but  he  had  no  taste, 

Ignorantly,  carelessly, '  becau^^  of  unre- 
cognised bias,  wa  'fail  to  tell  th0  truth. 
There  are  only  a  few  men  and  wom^  who 
have  learned  perfectly  the  art  of  telling 
the  truth.  Undoubtedly  It  is  an  ari  to  be 
learned.  It  is  one  we  shijll  not  take  the 
trouble  to  learn,  unless  we  love  the  truth. 
So  that  the  fbundation  of  the  highest  sort 
of  truthfulness  is  moral  virtue,  not  mental 
efficiency.  But  the  tntellectnal  element 
comes  in.  A  man  must  think  before  he 
speaks — ^tUs  <rar  grannies  told' us— and  he 
must  discriminate  between  what  he  knows 
and  what  he  guesses,  <«  imagines,  or  con- 
cludes, and  he  must  be  discreet  in  the  use 
of  his  adjectives ;  and,  probably,  a  man 
may  die  at  a  good  old  age  without  having 
be^  obliged  to  form  maidh  acquaintance 
with  the  superlative  degree.  Am  to  tiiis 
last  item — could  not  a  pledge  be  taken 
against  the  use  of  the  siqperlative  t  Lovely 
and  sweet  and  dear  are  strong  enough  for 
all  purposes.  What  do  we  want  with 
loveliest  and  sweetest  and  dearesti  Why 
cannot.the  ladies  tell  the  Rector  that  his 
Ourate  preached  a  good  sermon;  where  is 
the  need  of  sayiog  that  it  was  the  best  they 
had  ever  heard  f  And  where  the  criticism 
is  of  the  unfavourable  sort,  say  the  sermon 
was  bad|  and  have  done  with  it ;  the  man 
who  hears  the  worst  sermon  will  probably 
not  surrive  to  tell  the  tale. 

Touchstone  says  that  *'Uie  truest  poetry 
is  the  most  feigning.''  Without  going  that 
length,  we  may  affinn  that  the  construction 
of  c(Nrrect  venufication  gives  a  man  so  much 
to  think  of  that  he  cannot  attend  very 
strictly  to  the  truth  of  what  he  says. 
Blank  verse,  of  the  ordinary  sort,  does 
not  come  under  this'rule^  it  leaves  the 
mind  very  free.  And  hymns— Dr.  Watts 
ruthlessly  sacrifices  the  sound  to  the  sense ; 
some  lesser  lights  sacrifice  the  sound  witti- 
out  benefiting  the  seoee^  But  no  one  can 
read  some  parts  of  Pope  carefully — ^those 
lines  in  which,  in  a  word  Qr  two,  he  sums 
up  the  character  or  Achievements  of  the 
notabilities  of  his  day — ^without  suspecting 
that  an  apt  rhyme  occasioiially  beguiles 
the  poet  into  a  more  fettle  expression 
of  admiration  or  contempt  than  he  would 
have  given  in  prose.  The  teller  or  writer 
of  the  story  has  the  impulse  upon  him  so 
strongly  to  make  it  a  good  story,  that  it 
is  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  avoid 
modifying  its  more  commonplace  features. 
And  he  adds  a  little  here,  and  he  prunes 
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a  litUe  there.  Point,  before  preddoD,  is, 
it  may  be  feared,  sometimea  eren  the 
hiatorian'a  motta  There  are  veradooa 
narratiyee  we  feel  bound  to  accept  on  the 
vrord  of  onr  friendi.  We  ahoold  not  have 
believed  the  atoriea  had  any  one  elee  told 
them;  ai  it  is,  we  store  them  in  onr 
memories  as  splendid  illustrations  of  the 
often-quoted  saying  of  the  poet,  that  truth 
is  stranjrer  than  fiction. 

Mr.  Ohadband,  in  his  celebrated  oration 
upon  truth,  gives  .us  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
commonest  danger  to  which  that,  beautiful 
virtue  is  exposed.  "If  the  master  of  this 
house  was  to  go  forth  into  the  city  and 
there  see  an  eel,, and  was  to  come  back, 
and  was  to  call  untoe  him  the  mistress  of 
this  house,  and  was  to  say,  'Sarah,  rejoice 
with  me,  for  I  have  seen  an  elephant!' 
would  that  be  Terewthf"  Exaggeratbn 
is  the  most  frequent  fault  in  human  speech. 
Often  there  is  a  kind  feeling  at  the  bottom 
of  it  We  want  our  Sarah  to  rejoice,  and 
so  the  eel,  in  our  description  of  i^  enlarges 
itself  into  an  elephant  But  there  is  an 
opposite  error,  and  of  that  Mr.  Ohadband 
proceeds  to  treat.  "  Or  put  it,  my  juvenile 
friends,  that  he  saw  an  elephant,  and  re- 
turning said,  *  Lo,  the  city  is  barren,  I  have 
seen  but  an  ee),'  would  that  be  Terewth  f " 
Why,  of  course  not  There  are  people 
who  fancy  that  while  over-estimates  are  to 
be  sternly  condemned,  under-estimates  are 
innocent  Mr.  Ghadband's  view  is  the 
ri^t  one ;  to  tone  the  elephant  down  into 
the  eel  is  as  much  an  error  as  to  magnify 
the  eel  into  the  elephant  We  should 
"nothhig  extenuate,"  but  we  should  be 
quite  as  careful  not  to  "set  down  aught 
in  malice."  Archbishop  Whately,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  folly  of  those  who  thought  it 
was  safer  to  bdieve  too  much  than  too 
Uttle,  remarked  that  the  traveller  who 
went  a  mUe  past  a  dty  was  as  far  from 
it  as  the  man  who  stayed  a  mile  short 
of  it. 

People  are  bad  hands  at  expressing  an 
opinion,  unless  it  is  a  very  strong  one,  one 
way  or  the  other ;  that  is,  those  who  are 
unpractised  and  who  do  not  make  a  con- 
science of  correct  apeech.  But  on  the 
otiier  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
careful  truth-toller  is  aure  to  be  misunder- 
stood. He  bdieves  with  certain  modifi- 
cations and  qualifications ;  that  is  to  say, 
answers  his  interrogator,  he  does  not 
believe  at  all.  Those  who  practise  the 
art  of  telling  the  truth  must  not  expect  to 
have  thefr  sincerity  appreciated  by  the 
common  run  of  men.  *  Indeed,  one  who 


always  told  the  unvarnished  truth  would 
deceive  anybody.  Some  have  the  idfls 
that  you  are  equivocating  if  yea  will 
not  answer  them  with  a  simple  yai 
or  na  "Do  you  love  mef "  says  the 
enamoured  young  man  to  his  pretty  cooiiiL 
She  has  known  him  from  a  duld,  sad  does 
love  him ;  but  only  with  a  cou^y  sAi«- 
tion.  She  cannot  say  "Noi"  to  his  qMtion; 
and,  if  she  says  "  Yes,"  she  will  awaken  h 
his  tender  broast  hopes  that  can  new  be 
realised 

Doctors  find  out  by  a  little  practice  flut 
they  have  to  make  allowances  as  to  ttie 
descriptions  patients  give  of  their  syn^ 
toms.  Excruciating  ptin,  means  one  tU^ 
with  one  patient  and  another  with  anoUier. 
The  poor  creature  who  has  not  slept  fori 
week  does  not  get  so  much  pity  from  tke 
doctor  as  the  more  stoical  sufferer  who 
has  simply  had  one  or  two  bad  nl^ 
Appetite,  too,  is  a  comparative  thmg.  A 
frightful  loss  of  it  does  not  hmnaUy 
mean  risk  of  starvation.  The  lady  or 
gentleman  without  appetite  can  stOl  piek  a 
bit  Mental  feelings  are  alio  presented  m 
strangely  erroneous  forms.  Hearta  lie 
broken  and  mended  many  timea  h  a  fib. 
The  widow,  so  strict  in  her  mooming  u 
only  to  play  on  the  black  bm  of  her 
piano,  was  comforted  at  last  How  many 
of  us  would  be  able  to  answer  promptly  to 
the  question:  '* Are  you  happy  t"  Affood 
deal  of  mental  analysis  would  be  callea  for. 
We  are  sometimes  happier  than  wo  thinlr, 
sometimes  not  so  happy. 

A  court  of  law  is  a  fine  school  for  the 
cultivation  of  exactness  in  speech,  thoagh, 
at  the  same  time^  it  is  the  pUoe  iriieie 
falsehood  is  rife.  You  cannot  be  prevented 
from  perjuring  yourself;  but  an  attempt 
will  bis  made  to  cure  you  of  making  looie 
statements.  Gross -examination  is  not 
pleasant  to  those  who  are  exerdeid 
thereby ;  but  it  is  very  profitabla  Howl 
when  t  where  t  why  t  From  the  time  of 
that  clever  old  cross-questioner,  Daniel- 
see  the  Apocrypha — ^to  that  of  the  gnat 
legal  lights  who  shine  in  our  courts  Mmj, 
men  have  had  reason  to  remember  atto' 
wards  the  hours  they  spent  in  the  witneei- 
box.  Stories  of  the  supernatural  are 
never  to  be  trusted  till  they  have  pamad 
through  the  ordeal  of  cioss-examinatioD. 
Just  the  prick  of  a  pin  from  the  learned 
counsel  and  the  marvellous  wlnd4)ag  ool- 
lapses.  A  little  forgotten  fact  is  unotfthed 
by  a  clever  question,  and  the  myaterioBi 
element  in  the  caae  disappears,  only  i 
not  very  remarkable  coincidence  remainbt^ 
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TeUing  the  tnith  b  ui  wrt;  bat  not 
nearly  so  diffienlt  ui  art  as  telling  lies.  It 
is  within  reach  of  any  man's  powers,  if  he 
will  take  time  and  pabiSi  torekte  the  thing 
tiiat  is ;  it  takes  a  man  of  imagination  and 
strong  memory  to  brmg  forth  the  thing 
ttiat  is  not.  Besides,  the  liar  cannot  cany 
his  lie  all  over  the  world  and  back  to  the 
ereation ;  at  some  pdnt  or  other  he  most 
jrfeoe  it  on  to  the  universal  troth,  and,  to 
do  that  neatly,  he  most  be  a  good  work- 
maa  Bat  this  is  only  part  of  the  greater 
question  as  to  vice  and  virtue  generally. 
Virtue  is  for  all  who  love  it ;  in  order  to 
become  an  accomplished  villain  a  man  must 
have  natural  aptitude,  careful  training,  and 
immense  powers  of  application.  And  at 
any  time  the  villain  may  be  rained,  as  a 
villain,  by  the  unexpected  coming  to  life 
of  consdenoe. 


FRENCH  WIT  AND  HUMOUR. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  wit  and 
humour  of  every  nraon  reflect  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  national  characteristics;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  distinctions  between  the  wit 
and  humour  of  England,  and  the  wit  and 
humour  of  France,  are  as  marked  as  their 
intellectual,  ethical,  and  social  distinctions. 
Tet  I  'am  not  sure  that  this  law  applies 
to  the  quality  which  we  call  humour,  a 
quality  which  is  less  purely  intellectual 
uian  wit,  and  less  likely  therefore  to  be 
affected  by  intellectual  differences.  Humour 
coneems  itself  with  the  superficial,  the 
obvious,  the  commonplace;  with  strong 
eontrasts,  with  bold  comparisons;  with 
things  that  are  transparently  grotesque  or 
amusing;  with  incoherences  that  every- 
body recognises.  Therefore,  the  humour 
of  one  nation  is  much  more  easily  appre- 
ciated by  another  nation  than  its  wit. 
The  humour  of  Rabelais  will  be  understood 
by  hundreds  of  Englishmen  when  less 
than  a  score  will  appreciate  the  wit  of 
Voltaire.  For  that  matter^  in  France 
itself,  the  humorous  is  much  more 
widely  taken  up  by  the  common  people 
than  the  witty;  and  here  in  Enghmd 
the  crowd  roar  with  delight  at  Dog- 
berry, while  they  make  scant  response  to 
the  brilliant  word-play  of  Benedict  and 
Beatrice.  The  troth  would  seem  to  be 
that  wit,  as  a  high  product  of  the  intellect, 
can  be  reUshed  only  by  cultivated  minds. 
The  nuances  that  differentiate  the  French 
from  the  Enslish  intellect  are  therefore 
the  nuances  uiat  differentiate  French  wit 


from  English  wit.  That  is  to  say,  a  greater 
indsiveness,  a  greater  terseness,  a  lighter 
and  a  keener  touch,  and,  I  may  add,  a 
greater  malignancy.  Yet  here  again,  when 
we  come  to  look  at  the  subject  free  from  the 
influence  of  traditional  criticism,  we  shall 
see  that  there  is  a  closer  similarity — at  all 
events  among  the  great  masters — ^than  is 
sometimes  conceded.  There  are  passages 
in  Swift  which  Voltaire  might  have  written, 
and  in  Voltaire  which  might  have  flowed 
from  the  pen  of  Swifb  There  are  scenes 
in  Shakespeare,  .which,  allowing  for  dif- 
ferences of  manners  and  social  customs, 
might  have  been  composed  by  Moli^re, 
and  vice  veraft.  What  one  finds  in  French 
wit  which  one  does  not  find  in  English 
wit  ii  a  certain  academical  polish  of  style ; 
and  what  one  finds  in  English  humour 
which  one  does  not  find  in  French  humour 
is  a  certain  fulness  of  laughter  and  depth 
of  enjoyment  as  of  a  man  holding  both  his 
sides.  There  is  more  geniality  of  temper 
ia  our  English  humour,  and  even  our 
EngUsh  wit  is  better,  natural,  and  more 
kindly.  French  wit  almost  always  draws 
blood.  Take  that  passage  in  •<  Alfred  de 
Mussei"  Ulric  says  to  Rosemberg :  *'  You 
insult  a  woman  whom  you  do  not  know." 
Rosemb^ :  *'That,  perhaps,  ii  because  I 
know  so  many  others."  Here,  you  see, 
the  whole  sex 'is  made  to  suffer.  The 
touch  of  the  flaQ  is  so  lights  and  jei  how 
it  cuts!  You  can  hardly  imagine  an 
English  writer  putting  so  merciless  a 
severity  in  the  mouti^  of  any  of  his 
characters. 

•  This  eroelty — this  feline  croelty — ^this 
love  of  blood  and  wounds  in  the  sajrings  of 
most  of  the  professed  French  wits  ii  to  be 
detested.  Take  Rivarol,  for  instance.  One 
day  at  table  he  made  a  bddse  in  the 
hurry  of  conversation,  and  all  his  com- 
panions immediately  exclaimed  against 
him.  "Strange,"  said  he,  "that  I  can 
never  say  a  stupid  thing  without  some- 
body cryhig  out^  'Stop  thief!'"  There 
was  at  Brussels  a  certain  abb^,  known  as 
the  Abb6  Roul6,  because  he  had  made  a 
vow  to  wear  his  hair  roul6,  or  rolled  up, 
until  the  Revolution  came  to  an  end.  In 
his  hearing  Rivarol  was  censuring  the  con- 
duct of  a  certain  party :  "If  they  had  had 
but  a  little  more  sense,"  said  h^  "they 
would  have  avoided  this  fault."  "  Sense  1 
sense  (esprit)  1"  cried  the  abb^,  "it  is  that 
which  has  destroyed  us  I "  "  Then,  sir," 
said  Rivarol,  "  why  have  you  not  saved 
ust"  Joseph  Ch^nier  was  accused — ^un- 
justly, by  the  way  —  of  .having  left  his 
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brother,  the  poet  Andi6  Ch6nier,  to  perish 
on  the  seaffold  without  making  my  effort 
to  save  him.  Theneef orward  Biyarol  spoke 
of  him  as  the  **  brother  of  Abel  Oh^er." 

Of  the  nniyersality  of  hnmonr  which  I 
have  chdmed  as  being  much  alike  in  efaa- 
raeter  in  all  nations,  an  example  oocnn 
tome. 

A  GhMooni  relating  an  adventore  in 
which  he  fnd  his  sword  had  been  engaged, 
confessed  to  having  receiyed  a  box  on  the 
ear.  "Ah,  ahl  and  what  then?  what 
then t"  cried  lus hearers.  *< What  then! 
Oh,  the  man  was  buried  next  day  1 '' 

The  pleasant  exaggeration  of  this  is 
quite  American.  Instead  of  "  a  Gascon  " 
read  "  a  man  down  West,''  and  the  reader 
will  perceive  nothing  iniqppropriate  in  the 
anecdote.  The  next  is  "quite  English, 
you  know." 

The  Due  de  Boquelanre  was  £ur,  very 
far,  firom  being  handsoma  One  day  he 
met  in  the  street  an  ugly  Auvergnat  who 
had  some  petition  or  memorial  to  present 
at  Versailles.  He  immediately  introduced 
him  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  remarking 
that  he  was  under  a  special  obligation  to 
the  gentleman.  The  King  granted  the 
favour  asked,  and  then  enquired  of  the 
Duke  what  was  this  pressing  obligation. 
"  But  for  him,  your  Majesty,  I  should  be 
the  ugliest  man  in  your  deminions." 

Thu  reminds  one  of  the  story  told  of 
John  James  Heidegger,  manager  of  the 
Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket  in  the 
times  when  George  was  King.  He,  one 
day,  laid  a  wager  with  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field tiiat  he  would  not  find  in  all  London 
an  uglier  face  than  his.  After  a  long 
search  the  Earl  produced  a  woman  of  Sk 
GMles's,  who  at  first  seemed, to  outvie  the 
manager ;  but  when  the  latter  put  on  the 
woman's  cap,  he  was  aUowed;  to  retain  the 
palm  of — ugliness. 

Now,  I  take  this  story  from  the  "  En- 
oydopMie";  but  it  has  been  associated 
with  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  and 
also  with  Madame  de  Sta^L 

Perhaps  the  following  is  distinctly 
French,  though  it  is  but  a  bit  of  exag- 
geration : 

The  illustrious  Crillon,  when  beginning 
to  learn  dancing,  was  ordered  by  his 
teacher  :  "  Now  bend—now  retire  I " 

"I  would  have  you  to  know,  sir," re- 
plied Orillon,  "that  OriUon  never  bends 
and  never  retires!" 

The  following  sarcasm  against  episcopal 
wrong-doing  ndght  have  proceeded  from 
an  English  wit: 


La  Mothe  d'OrUans,  Bishop  of  Amiens, 
was  in  attendance,  with  several  other  pre- 
lates, on  Madame  Louise  de  la  Valli^ 
some  time  liter  tiiat  Princess  had  taken 
her  vows.  The  prelate  stood  apart  and, 
ai^Murentiy,  took  no  interest  in  the  con- 
versatioa  At  length,  Madame  Louise 
asked  him  of  what  he  was  thinking. 

"  Madame,"  he  repUed, "  I  dreamed  thai 
I  was  in  Paradise,  and  that  some  (me 
having  knocked  at  the  ^kte,  Saint  Peter 
asked  who  it  was.  <  A  CarmeUte.'  *  Let 
her  enter.'  A  few  moments,  and  there  was 
another  knock  —  the  same  enquiry,  the 
same  reply.  Then  came  a  third  rapping  : 
'Who  IS  that t'  <A  Carmelita'  'Ah, 
good  Heavens,  nobody  comes  here  but 
Carmelites  r  After  a  while  there  waa  a 
fourth  summons  at  the  gate.  'Is  that 
another  Carmelitef'  'No,  your  Saints 
sUp,  'tis  a  Kshq».'  'Ah,  ah,'  said  Saint 
Peter,  'he  is  welcome,  for  'tis  centurjes 
since  a  Bishop  passed  this  way  1'" 

One  can  hardly  imagine  our  English 
country  clergyman  making  aa  wit^  a 
reply  to  a  remonstrating  parishioner  aa  the 
village  cui6  in  the  following  story : 

He  had  preached  to  his  flock  in  the 
morning  that  reason  was  a  bridle  to  our 
passions ;  but^  alas,  in  the  evening  he  was 
found  so  exceedingly  tipsy  that  he  had  to 
be  carried  home.  Next  day,  one  of  his 
parishioners  asked  him  what  he  had  done 
with  his  bridle  on  the  previous  evening 

"Faitii,''  said  he,  "I  had  removed  ift^ 
tiiat  I  might  drink." 

Perhaps  an  English  usurer  would  hard^ 
care  to  imitate  Swmuel  Bernard,  wh0|  when 
the  Marquis  de  Favi&res — ^notorious  for  his 
impecuniodty — said  to  him  one  day  : 

"Monsieur,  I  am  gobg  to  astoiuah  you. 
I  am  the  Marquis  de  Favi^res;  I  do  not 
know  yoU|  and  I  come  to  borrow  five 
hundred  louis." 

"Monsieur,"  replied  Bernard,  "I  shaS 
astonish  you  much  more.  I  know  yon, 
and  I  am  going  to  lend  them." 

The  reader  will  remember  the  diseoveqf 
of  the  stone  with  the  supposed  Bomanm* 
scription,  which  Monkbama  makea  sad 
Edie  Ochiltree  exposes,  in  "The  AaA 
quary";  and  the  umilar  discovery  m 
"Pickwick,"  where  the  alleged  Latin 
characters  turn  out  to  be  those  of  "BILL 
STUMPS  HIS  MARK."  Well,  tiili  )oks 
is  ndther  Scotch  nor  English  in  its  origin; 
but  may  be  traced  to  the  "  Mimoires  de 
Babeaumont,"  ed.  1777— where  we  resd 
that,  during  certain  demolitions  and  ex- 
caviUions  which  took  place  at  Bellevilla^ 
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near  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  workmen  came 
upon  a  8t(me,  engraven  with  rode  letters, 
which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
among  the  learned,  and  was  examined 
even  by  the  members  of  the  Academy  of 
InscriptionB.  Tliese  yirtoosi  decided  diat 
the  following  letters  were  visible,  in  the 
Bubjoined  order : 

I  0 

I 
L 

E 

0  H 

E       M 

I 

D       E 

SANE  a 

To  wliat  language  these  letters  belonged, 
or  what  they  signified,  no  one  cenld  con- 
jectore.  The  most  competent  authorities 
were  eonsnlted  in  vain.  At  length,  the 
beadle  of  Montmartre,  happening  to  hear 
of  the  stone  and  of  the  perplexity  which 
it  had  caused,  asked  permission  to  see  it, 
and  immediately  solved  the  problem*  The 
letters,  he  said,  fnuned  a  simple  Miough 
direction:  *'Ici  le  diemin  des  ftnes"  (this  is 
the  donkeys'  path).  Formerly  some  plaster 
quarries  were  worked  at  Belleville,  and  the 
stone  had  been  put  up  to  notify  to  the 
peasanto  the  routo  by  which  they  were  to 
take  tlieir  animals  to  the  loading-place. 

The  humour  here  is  of  a  cheap  and 
obvious  kind,  and  intelligible  to  almost 
everybody.  It  will  tell  in  any  language ; 
and  the  idea  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it — 
the  want  of  common-sense  on  the  part  of 
Uie  learned,  and  their  tendency  to  give  to 
trifles  an  undue  in^rtance — ^has  always 
been  pc^ular  in  humouristic  literature. 

Now  Ut  us  pause  to  enquire — ^What  is 
Witf  and  what  is  Humour  t  Barrow's 
famous  definition  of  wit  seems  to  us  less  a 
definition  than  a  description ;  and  he  him- 
sdf  adndte  the  difficulty  of  defining  that 
imponderable  quantity,  when  he  describes 
it  as  *'a  thing  so  versatile  and  multiform, 
appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many 
postures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously  ap- 
prehended by  several  eyes  and  judgemente, 
that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a 
dear  and  certain  notice  thereof  than  to 
make  a  portrait  of  Proteus."  He  goes  on 
to  say:  "Sometimes  itplayeth  in  words 
and  phrases,  taking  advantege  from  the 
ambiguity  of  their  sense  or  the  affinity  of 
thdr  sound ;  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a 
dress  of  luminous  expression;  sometimes 
it  Inrketh  under  an  odd  similitude.  Some- 
times it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question ;  in  a 


smart  answer ;  in  a  quirkish  reason ;  in  a 
shrewd  intimation ;  in  cunningly  diverting 
or  cleverly  restoring  an  objection;  some- 
times it  is  couched  ix\  a  bold  scheme 
of  speech;  in  a  tart  irony;  in  a  lusty 
hyperbole ;  in  a  startling  metaphor ;  in  a 
plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions;  or 
in  acute  nonsense.  Sometimes  a  scenical 
representotion  of  persons  or  things,  a  coun- 
terfeit speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture 
passeth  for  it.  Sometimes  an  idfected 
simpUdty,  sometimes  a  presumptuous 
bluntness  gives  it  being.  Sometimes  it 
riseth  only  £rom  a  lucky  lutting  upon  what 
is  strange ;  sometimes  from  a  crafty  twist- 
ing obvious  matter  to  the  purpose.  Often 
it  oonsisteth  in  one  knows  not  what,  and 
springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how." 

The  last  sentence  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  for  the  foundation  of  Wit 
would  seem  to  be  surprise.  Tlie  essence 
of  a  jest  lies  in  ite  unexpectedness.  This 
was  pointed  out  by  Addison.  Locke 
describes  Wit  as  "lying  most  in  the 
assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those 
together  with  quickness  and  variety, 
wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or 
congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant 
pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy." 
Addison  added  to  these  properties  tiie 
requiremente  of  delight  and  surprise,  and, 
moreover,  dissimilitude.  "Every  resem- 
blance in  the  ideas,"  he  observes,  "is  not 
that  which  we  call  Wit,  unless  it  be  such 
an  one  that  gives  Delight  and  Surprise  to 
the  reader — particularly  the  last/'  And 
he  adds :  "  It  is  necessary  that  the  ideas 
should  not  lie  too  near  one  another  in  the 
nature  of  things ;  for,  while  the  likeness  is 
obvious,  it  gives  no  surprise." 

Wit,  then,  is  the  sudden  and  abrupt 
combination  of  disdmilar  ideas  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  delight  by  surprising  us. 

As  for  Humour,  we  may  take  Leigh 
Hunt's  definition  of  it  as  "  a  tendency  of 
the  mind  to  run  in  particular  dbections  of 
thought  or  feeline,  more  amusing  thui 
accountable."  It  deals  in  "incongruities 
of  character  and  circumstance,"  as  wit 
deals  in  incong^ruity  of  ideas. 

These  definitions  apply  to  French  wit 
and  humour  as  exactiy  as  to  English  wit 
and  humour.  The  difference  in  method  or 
expresdon  is,  as  I  liave  said,  a  national 
difference;  that  is,  it  resulte  from  a  dif- 
ference in  tiie  natio^  characters. 

The  Marshal  de  Bassompierre  was  em- 
ployed by  Henry  the  Fourth  on  several 
embasdea  He  once  told  the  King  that, 
when  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Spain,  he 
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rode  into  Madrid  on  the  most  beantifal 
mole  he  had  erer  seen,  which  had  been 
sent  by  the  Spanish  monarch  for  his 
special  me, 

<*Hafa,  hah,  what  a  comical  sight!" 
laughed  out  the  boisterous  King ;  "  an  ass 
upon  a  mule  1 " 

''  Yes,  aire/'  said  Bassompierre,  coolly;  <'I 
represented  your  Majesty/' 

Malherbe,  the  soldier-poet,  had  a  plea- 
sant way  of  correcting  his  valet  He 
allowed  him  ten  sous  per  diem — which  in 
those  days  was  oonsiderod  a  liberal  wage— 
and  when  the  man  had  offended  him,  he 
would  Bay:  "My  friend,  in  displeasing 
one's  master  one  displeases  Heaven ;  and 
when  one  displeases  Heaven,  one  must,  to 
obtain  pardon,  fast  and  give  alms ;  there- 
fore I  shall  retain  five  of  the  ten  sous  I 
pay  you  daily,  and  give  them  to  the  poor, 
in  your  name,  as  an  expiation  of  your 
fault"  As  a  necessary  result,  the  valet 
was  very  frequently  in  debt 

To  a  young  lawyer  who  submitted  to 
him  an  ezoeeidingly  indifierent  copy  of 
verses,  Malherbe  said,  brusquely:  ''Had 
you  no  alternative  between  scribbling  this 
trash  and  hanging  yourself  1 " 

In  a  certain  village  a  tailor  was  con- 
demned to  be  hung.  The  inhabitants  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  judge,  and  modestly 
pleaded  that  his  death  would  be  a  public 
inconvenience,  since  they  had  but  this  one 
tailor.  <*  Spare  him  to  us,  therefore ;  and 
if  you  want  to  hang  somebody,  we  have 
two  carpenters,  and  can  easily  spare  one  of 
them." 

This  was  the  kind  of  humour  that  once 
entertained  the  King  and  his  courtiers. 

And  this: 

A  pastor  was  examining  the  children  of 
his  parish  in  their  catechism.  The  first 
question  was  worded :  '<  What  is  thy  only 
satisfaction  in  life  and  death  t"  The 
young  girl  to  whom  it  fell  laughed, 
blushed,  and  held  her  peace.  The  priest 
insisted  on  an  answer,  but  was  startled 
when  the  nudd  replied :  "  Well,  if  I  must 
tell,  it's  the  young  shoemaker  in  the  Bue 
des  Agneaux." 

This  mild  joke  occurs  in  the  *'  M^moires 
de  la  Princesse  Palatine";  yet  I  recently 
saw  it  trotted  out  in  an  American  paper 
as  something  new,  and  localised  in  the 
United  States. 

Then  follows  a  specimen  of  provincial 
humour  —  unconscious,  of  course.  Men 
laughed  at  it  of  old — ^who  will  laugh  now  t 

A  Languedoc  magistrate,  whose  wife 
had  died   at   B^ziers,  was    anxious  she 


should  be  buried  at  the  expense  of  the 
province.  A  deputy  was  sent  to  represent 
to  him  the  opinion  of  the  provincial  pariia- 
ment  that  tlds  was  impossible :  ''But  if  it 
were  you,  sir,"  he  added^  '*  we  would  do  it 
willingly." 

We  all  remember  PofiTs  ingenuous  ex- 
cuse for  plagiarism  in  "The  CSitic;"  ''ac- 
cidental coincidence  "  it  is  now  entitled. 

"Haven't  I  heard  that  Une  before t" 
enquires  Sneer. 

"Yes," Bays  Dangle,  "I  think  there  is 
something  like  it  in  '  Othello.' " 

"Gad,"  exclaims  Puff,  "now  you  put 
me  in  mind  on't^  I  believe  there  is — ^bot 
that's  of  no  consequence;  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  two  people  happened  to  hit 
upon  the  same  thought — and  Shakespeare 
made  use  of  it  first,  that's  alL" 

Sheridan  was  anticipated  by  a  French 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Chevalier  d'Aielly,  who,  In  an  epigram, 
complains  of  having  been  antidpatra  in 
his  good  things : 

Dis-je  quelque  chose  assez  belle? 
L'antiquit^  tout  en  oervelle 
Pretend  Tavoir  dite  avant  moL 
Cost  une  plaisante  donzelle  I 
Que  ne  venait-elle  apr^  moi? 
«f  *auraia  dit  la  choie  avant  ella. 

(Do  I  say  anything  tolerably  good  t  An- 
tiquity, in  a  freak  of  imagination,  pretends 
to  have  said  it  before  me.  A  jocose  kind 
of  damsel  this  1  Why  did  she  not  eome 
after  mef  Then  I  should  have  SMd  it 
before  her.) 

I  now  turn  to  the  French  '^Ana" — a 
formidable  collection  in  very  large  vohunes 
— ^for  some  samples  of  wit  and  humour, 
as  understood  by  men  of  letters  in  Ae 
sixth  century.  Afterwards  we  will  tike 
two  or  three  specimens  from  later  writen. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  "Ana"  whidi 
the  learned  Poggio  thought  worthy  of 
preservation : 

The  city  of  Milan  rejoiced,  at  one 
time,  in  a  physician  who  effected  rapid 
cures  of  imbecility.  To  restore  his  pa- 
tients to  their  right  minds,  he  fastened 
them  up  to  the  knees,  or  higher — ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  their  folly— to 
a  post  set  in  a  particularly  filthy  pcmd  in 
his  courtyard,  and  there  he  left  them  with- 
out food  until  they  showed  some  signs  of 
reason.  One  day  a  lunatic  was  brouf^t 
to  him,  whom  he  immersed  in  the  water 
up  to  his  thighs.  When  he  had  suffned 
this  "  cure  'Mor  a  fortnight,  lie  b^;ged  the 
physician  to  release  him,  which  he  did,  on 
condition  that  he  did  not  leave  the  court- 
yard.   It  chanced  that  a  oavaliar  paned 
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by,  with  his  hawks  and  dogs,  to  enjoy  the 
chsse.  As  the  poor  lunatic  remembered 
nothing  of  what  he  had  seen  in  his  days  of 
ganity, ''  Tell  me,  I  pray  yoo,"  he  said  to 
die  oavalier,  **  what  animal  you  are  seated 
npoD,  and  what  do  yon  use  it  for  t '' 

"  This  is  a  horse,"  was  the  reply, ''  to  go 
hunting  with." 

"What  is  it  you  hold  on  your  wrist,  and 
what  do  you  do  with  it  t " 

"It  is  a  hawk,  with  which  we  catch 
partridges." 

"And  what  are  those  round  about 
yout" 

"  They  are  dogs  to  start  the  game." 

"And  what  does  this  game,  for  the 
capture  of  which  you  make  such  prepara- 
tions, bring  you  in  yearly ! " 

"  Oh,  very  little ! "  replied  the  cavalier ; 
"  perhaps  six  ducats." 

"  And  what  is  the  cost  of  your  horse* 
and  dogs,  and  hawks  ! '' 

•'Well,  fifty." 

"  Go  your  way,  then,  go  your  way,"  ex- 
claimed the  fool,  "  I  beg  of  you,  before  the 
physician  returns,  or  he  will  clap  you  into 
the  pond  up  to  your  chin  1 " 

There  was  at  Constance  a  young  Grascon 
gentleman,  named  Bonar,  who  every  day 
laid  in  bed  until  a  late  hour.  Agfonst  a 
comrade,  who  rallied  him  on  his  sloth,  he 
thus  defended  himself :  "  I  liave  to  listen 
every  morning,"  he  said,  "to  a  debate 
between  Idleness  and  Diligence.  The 
ktter  exhorts  me  to  rise  early  and  busy 
myself  with  something  useful ;  the  former 
maintains  that  it  is  better  to  Ue  snugly  in 
a  good  warm  bed,  and  that  rest  is  pre- 
ferable to  work.  I  listen  to  the  disputants 
in  the  hope  they  will  at  last  come  to  an 
agreement ;  and  this  is  the  reason  I  lie  so 
long  in  bed." 

A  servant  of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  begged 
the  Duke  to  ennoble  him.  Knowing  the 
mean  and  deceitful  character  of  the  man, 
his  Highness  replied :  "  I  can  easQy  make 
you  wealthy ;  but  to  make  you  noble  is 
impossible." 

Compare  this  answer  with  the  utterance 
of  the  Emperor  Sigiemnnd,  when  a  learned 
doctor,  whom  he  luid  ennobled,  abandoned 
his  former  companions  and  seated  himself 
among  the  nobles..  "He  is  a  great  fool," 
remarked  the  Emperor.  "  Any  day  I  can 
make  a  thopsand  nobles ;  but  in  a  thou- 
sand years  I  cannot  make  a  scholar." 

An  Augustine  monk  was  asked  one  day 
the  meanSig  of  the  two  peaks  or  tips  whidbi 
adorn  the  episcopal  mitre.  '-  One  signifies 
the  Old  Testament^"  he  replied,  "  and  the 


other  the  New,  both  of  which  bishops 
ought  to  know  by  heart."  *'  Then  what  is 
the  meaning,"  continued  his  querist,  ''of 
the  two  straps  which  hang  down  from  the 
mitre  behind?"  "Those  signify  that  the 
bishops  know  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other." 

A  sly  old  fox,  seeing  some  hens  roosting 
with  Chanticleer  in  a  courtyard,  endea- 
voured to  beguile  them  by  fine  words. 
"  I  have  good  news  to  tell  you,"  said  he — 
"namely,  that  the  animsls  have  held  a 
great  council,  and  sworn  to  perpetual 
peace.  Come  down,"  he  continued,  "  and 
let  us  celebrate  this  peace  with  our  friend- 
ship." The  cock,  more  crafty  than  Master 
Beynard,  raised  himself  upon  his  spurs, 
and  took  a  survey  all  round.  "  What  see 
you  I"  said  the  fox.  "I  see  two  dogs 
coming  this  way.*'  Reynard  immediately 
takes  to  flight.  'Stop,  stop!"  cried 
Chanticleer.  "  Do  you  not  say  that  peace 
has  been  proclaimed  among  animals  f" 
"  Yes,"  said-the  fox ;  "  but  perhaps  yonder 
dogs  have  not  yet  heard  the  news." 

This  fable  of  Poggio's  has  been  imitated 
by  La  Fontaine. 

A  peasant  having  climbed  up  into  a 
chestnut-tree  to  get  chestnuts,  fell,  in  de- 
scending, and  broke  a  rib.  "  If  you  had 
consulted  me,"  said  a  sour  wit,  who  saw 
him  in  this  condition,  "you  would  never 
have  met  with  this  accident.  But  my 
counsel  may,  perhaps,  prove  of  service  to 
you  in  the  future :  it  is,  never  to  come 
down  more  quickly  than  you  go  up  I " 

The  Samaritan's  oil  and  wine  would 
have  been  more  profitable  for  a  broken  rib 
than  the  very  best  of  advice. 

Excellent  was  the  counsel  of  Francisco 
Sforza— one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  bis 
time — ^that  when  you  have  three  enemies 
upon  your  hands,  you  must  make  peace 
with  one,  conclude  a  truce  with  another, 
and  attack  the  third. 

A  Cardinal,  who  commanded  the  troops 
of  Pope  Boniface  the  Ninth  in  the  March 
of  Ancona,  finding  himself  on  one  occasion 
in  a  position  in  which  jie  must  conquer  or 
die,  promised  his  soldiers  that,  if  ttiey 
secured  the  victory,  those  who  feH  should 
dine  that  very  day  with  the  angels.  They 
marched  to  the  combat  with  akcrity ;  but 
finding  that  the  Cardinal  was  carelul  not 
to  expose  himself,  "  How  is  it,"  said  one  of 
them,  "  that  you  show  no  anxiety  for  the 
celestial  banquet  to  wliich  you  have  invited 
us  so  warmly !"  "Because  it  is  not  yet 
my  dinner-time,  and  I  am  not  hungry." 

Our  preachers  and  teachers,  young  men's 
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associations  and  young  men's  magazines, 
are  all  doing  their  best  to  train  the  young 
man  of  the  present  generation  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  and  he  bids  fair  to  be  oyer- 
whelmed  Mneath  good  advice,  like  Tarpeia 
beneath  her  bracelets.  Bat  what  better 
moral  can  be  given  to  him  than  is  implied 
in  the  following  bon  mott 

A  yoong  Florentine  said  to  a  friend 
that  he  had  put  aside  a  thousand  florins 
in  order  to  travel  and  know  the  world. 
"You  would  do  better,"  was  the  reply, 
"  to  put  aside  two  thousand  in  order  not 
to  know  it." 

This  is  from  the  M^nagiana,  on  a  lady's 
portrait,  and  is  tolerably  neat : — 

Ce  portrait  resemble  K  la  This  portrait's  a  likeness, 
belle ;  dear  Chloe,  I  see ; 

n  est  insensible  comme  Tis  a  charmer  insensible 
elle.  just  like  to  thee  1 

A  rhyming  version    of   a  well-known 

anecdote^  humorous,  if   not  witty,    may 

amuse  the  reader : 

A  certain  preacher  preached  before  the  King : 

**  Time  unto  all  the  doom  of  death  will  bring  I  *' 

But  as  the  royal  viatiae  paled*  again 

The  preacher  raised  nis  voice  in  dulcet  strain, 

And  sought  his  speech  unlucky  to  recall. 

'*  Yes,  we  must  die — that  is,  sire,  nearly  all  I  ** 

For  the  following  anecdote,  the  writer 
who  calls  himself  Yigneul-Marville  is 
responsible : 

A  young  preacher,  a  man  of  handsome 
person,  with  a  voice  like  thunder,  much 
aptitude  of  gesture,  and  those  other  ora- 
torical gifts  which  charm  the  hearer  and 
hold  his  attention,  one  day,  on  ascending 
his  pulpit,  suddenly  lost  his  memory,  and 
was  unable  to  recollect  a  word  of  his  in- 
tended discourse.  To  have  deserted  his 
post  would  have  been  too  signal  a  dis- 
grace; and  yet  how  was  he  to  preach 
when  he  had  nothing  to  say  t  In  this 
extremity  he  resolved  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion and  employ  his  voice  and  gestures 
while  uttering  only  disconnected  phrases, 
such  as,  ''In  fine,"  "But,  my  brethren," 
"Hence  it  follows,"  ''Thus  we  see,"  and 
so  oa  Never  did  preacher  seem  more 
animated,  more  full  of  fervour  I  He 
shouted  with  all  his  might,  he  flung  out 
his  ejaculations  like  trumpet-notes,  he 
stamped  with  his  feet,  he  banged  with 
his  hands,  everything  trembled  under 
him,  and  the  church,  spacious  as  it  was, 
resounded  with  his  fcmnidable  voice. 
All  the  congregation  were  hushed  in 
profound  silence,  everybody  leaned  for- 
ward with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  catch 
the  preacher's  meaning;  those  who  were 
close  to  the  pulpit  thought  it  was  their 


proximity  which  prevented  them  from 
understanding  what  he  said ;  those  irbo 
were  at  a  dutance  put  it  down  to  thb 
cause  that  they  lost  all  the  fine  thingi 
that  their  teacher  was  saying.  For  tkne 
quarters  of  an  hour  he  kept  iiis  andifl&ee 
riveted  upon  his  unintelligible  eloqnnce, 
and  when  he  retired  everybody  wii  per- 
suaded that  Uiey  had  never  heaid  so  fine  i 
sermon  lefore. 

Here  is  an  old  "Joe  Miller''— bat  U 
comes  from  the  M6nagiana  : 

At  the  last  sermon  of  a  misrion  in  t 
rural  parish  everybody  wept  except  i 
peasant.  '<  And  why  do  not  yoa  weep 
like  the  others t "  "I  don't  bekng to tliii 
parish." 

Why  should  matrimony  be  so  fertile  i 
subject  for  the  jester  t  Do  the  majoii^  of 
married  couples  live  on  the  bad  terau  indi- 
cated by  his  sorry  gibes  1  The  foUowiDg 
belongs  to  a  tolerably  numerous  clses : 

In  a  village  of  Poitou,  a  woman,  sftert 
very  severe  illness,  fell  into  a  ledurgy. 
Her  husband  and  her  friends  thought  ahe 
was  dead,  and  wrapping  her  up  in  a  sheet, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Foitem 
poor,  carried  her  to  the  grave.  On  the 
way  they  passed  so  near  a  thom-boeh  thtt 
the  branches  tore  her  flesh  and  drew  blood, 
awaking  her  from  her  trance.  Fourteen 
years  afterwards  she  really  died.  When 
the  bearers  who  conveyed  her  to  the 
churchyard  drew  near  the  thom-boah,  her 
husband  shouted  a  warning :  "  Not  so  near 
the  hedge,  my  Mends,  notso  near thehedgel" 

This  story  has  been  adapted  into  EngOih, 
with  variations. 

A  very  old  pun :  A  Jacobb  monk,  wbo 
went  to  preach  the  Lent  sermons  at  Bein- 
vais,  enquired  the  names  of  the  principel 
inhabitants,  and  finding  that  many  of  them 
were  caUed  Foy,  or  Faith— Lat.,  "fidee"- 
he  exclaimed :  '*  Non  inveni  tantom  fidem 
in  Israel  1"  (''I  have  not  found  so  sraoh 
faith  in  Israeli"). 

A  King's  compliments  always  pletie,  and 
so  they  should  when  they  are  as  witty  as 
the  following : 

M.  le  Prince,  gdng  to  salute  theKingato 
his  recent  great  victory  at  Seneff«,  f oond 
him  standing  at  ttie  top  of  the  staircaie. 
As  Monsieur  le  Prince  suffered  much  bm 
gout,  he  went  up  slowly,  and,  when  hwf- 
way,  exclaimed :  "Sire,  I  b^  paid(m  w 
your  Majesty  for  keeping  you  writing. 
"  Do  not  hurry,  my  cousin,"  was  the  King 
happy  reply;  "for  when  one  is  losded 
with  laurels  as  you  are,  one  cannot  wall 
quickly." 
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At  the  eonseeiation  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Betzj  whieh  took  place  in  the  Sorbonne,  a 
large  compiny  of  bishops  were  seated  in  a 
semicircle  under  the  doma  A  lady,  who 
had  been  invited  to  the  ceremony,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Oh,  how  beantifol  it  is  to  see  all  those 
bishops  yonder  1  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in 
PandUsei" 

A  gentleman,  who  was  near  her,  cheeked 
her  raptures : 

''In  Paradise,  madam  1  In  Paradise 
there  are  not  nearly  so  many  I " 

BftBhops,  priests,  monks,  and  the  like 
were  always  fair  gama  Here  is  a  speci- 
men of  thb  ridicule  to  which  the  monks 
were  exposed : 

A  certain  Father  Andr6,  preaching  in  a 
convent,  endeavoured  to  stimulate  the 
charity  of  his  hearers  towards  its  cowled 
inhabitants.  "  There  is  now,"  he  said,  ''  a 
new  reason,  my  friends,  why  you  should 
give  of  your  substance.  This  house  has 
been  struck  by  lightnii^,  and  has  sufiFered 
greatly.  Through  the  mercy  of  Heaven," 
he  continued,  "the  devouring  fire  smote 
tiie  library,  where  there  was  not  a  single 
monk;  had  it  struck  the  kitchen,  every 
soul  would  have  perished." 

Touching  the  bishops,  the  following  epi- 
gram was  written  by  an  old  French  poet, 
Joadiim  Dnchelard : 

Au  temps  paas^,  en  TAge  d*or, 
Crosse  de  boys,  Evesque  d'or : 
£ci,ce  temps  sont  aultres  les  leys, 
Crosse  d*or,  Evesque  de  boys. 

An  admirable  version  of  it  has  been 
introduced  by  Longfellow  into  his  **  Golden 
Legend": 

In  the  days  of  gold. 
The  days  of  old, 
Crozier  of  wood 
And  bishop  of  gold  I 
Now  we  have  changed 
That  law  so  good, 
To  crozier  of  gold 
And  bishop  of  wood  1 

Here,  for  the  present,  my  selections  must 
come — even  as  the  witty  sayings  of  witty 
men  come — ^to  an  end. 


CATHERINE   MAIDMENT'S 
BURDEN. 

A    STORY    IN    TWELVE    CHAPTERS. 
Bt  MARGARET  MOULE. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

''Jenny,  don't  be  so  troublesome. 
Where's  your  manners,  child!" 

It  was  Jenny's  mother  who  spoke,  and 
with  her  words  she  made  a  step  or  two 


forward,  with  the  intention  of  remoylng 
Jenny  from  her  position. 

Jenny,  a  small,  fair  child  of  three  or 
four,  stood  before  a  visitor,  making  en- 
treating gestures  which  told  unmistakeably 
oi  a  longing  to  be  lifted  up  on  to  the 
yiutor's  nees.  The  visitor  was  Catherine 
Maidment;  the  cottage  was  the  home 
of  Tommy,  Jenny  being  one  of  that  youth's 
many  sisters.  She  b^^  to  cry  as  she 
perceived  her  mother^s  intent,  and  Cathe- 
rine Maidment  stooped  dowii  and  lifted 
the  little  thing  to  the  desired  place  on  her 
knee. 

"There  never  was  any  one  so  kind 
to  them  as  you,  Miss  Maidment,"  the 
woman  said.  <' I  tell 'em  so,  often ;  Tommy 
in  especial,  I  do.  I  wonder  where  he'd 
have  been  all  these  days  without  the  books 
and  games  as  you  brought  him." 

The  words  were  accompanied  by  a  glance 
at  the  door,  whence,  seated  on  the  door- 
step, engaged  in  a  solitary  game  of 
marbles,  was  visible  the  rather  dejected 
figure  of  Tommy  himself. 

There  was  a  bright  little  fire  burning  in 
the  room  in  a  rough  grate,  and  over  it, 
suspended  by  a  hook,  swung  a  large  tea- 
kettle. Mrs.  Wilson,  a  tM,  woman,  of 
a  characteristically  English  country  type, 
with  a  hard-featured  but  good-natured  face, 
stood  watchbg  it,  with  arms  crossed  on 
her  white  apron,  and  rocking  at  the  same 
time  with  one  foot  the  old-fashioned 
wooden  cradle,  standing  in  the  comer  near 
the  fire,  in  which  lay  a  sleeping  baby. 

The  afternoon  sun  slanted  in  at  the 
window,  and  touched  the  geraniums  in 
red  pots,  sending  a  bright  streak  of 
light  on  the  table  spread  for  tea,  and 
resting  finally  on  Catherine,  as  she  sat  on 
a  low  chair  opposite  Mrs.  Wilson. 

She  was  wearing  a  dark  pink  cotton 
gown,  with  some  red  ribbons  about  it,  and 
a  broad,  shady  black  hat  Her  profile 
was  sharply  outlined  against  the  smoke- 
stained  bricks  of  the  chimney,  and  her 
hair  was  lighted  up  by  the  sun.  She  seemed 
curiously  at  ease  in  her  surroundings,  and 
yet,  by  their  very  contrast  with  li^r  per- 
sonality, they  enhanced  the  charm  of  her 
appearance.  She  looked  like  the  centre 
figure  of  a  picture,  the  background  of  which 
had  been  painted  in  by  another  and  rety 
different  hand.  She  stroked  Jenny's  hair 
as  Mrs.  Wilson  spoke. 

"I  am  fond  of  children,  Mis.  Wilson," 
she  answered,  smiling. 

''Tou  needn't  tell  no  one  in  Moreford 
that,  miss,"  said  her  hostMs,  energetically. 
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At  this  moment  the  kettle  boiled.  She 
turned  hastily  to  the  table  for  the  tea-pot, 
and  proceeded  to  take  the  kettle  from  its 
hook  and  make  the  tea. 

'<  There/'  she  said,  setting  the  tea-pot  on 
the  hob,  ''that'll  be  drawed  in  plenty 
of  time  for  the  children  when  they  come 
oat  of  school ;  and  as  for  the  master,  I'll 
make  him  a  fresh  lot." 

"What  time  does  your  husband  get 
home  f "  said  Catherine. 

*'  About  seven  now  mostly,  miss ;  six  it 
is  in  winter.  It's  a  longish  walk,  you  sea" 
Wilson  was  a  labourer  on  one  of  Mr. 
Stewart-Carr's  most  distant  farms. 

«  Yes,  it  is,"  returned  Catherine.  "  But 
seven  is  a  very  good  time ;  it  gives  your 
husband  a  nice  long  evening." 

"  That's  just  where  it  is,  miss,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Wilson;  "he  don't  seem  to  know 
what  to  do  with  himself  much  of  an  even- 
ing. He  does  up  the  garden  a  bit,  but 
that  doesn't  take  long,  and  then  he  goes 
out,  up  the  street  mostly.  I  do  wish  he'd 
a  bit  more  ground  to  occupy  him ;  some- 
thing like  them  bits  the  parson  lets  out  at 
Stoneleigh." 

*'  Allotments,  you  mean,"  said  Catherine, 
as  she  played  with  Jenny's  hair,  medi- 
tatively. "I  will  thmk,"  she  said,  after 
a  pause,  during  which  Mrs.  Wilton  cut 
bread  and  butter  for  her  family  with 
energy.  "I  might  speak  to  my  brother, 
and  if  you  really  thought  your  husband 
would  work  one,  and  knew  other  men  who 
would  like  it  too,  I  might  get  him  to  see 
Mr.  Stewart-Carr  about  some  land." 

"I'm  sure  I  wish  yon  would,  miss," 
replied  Mrs.  Wilson ;  "  and  I  believe  he'd 
do  ity  too,  if  Mr.  Maidment  was  to  ask 
him.  I  ain't  seed  much  of  him,  of  course ; 
but  he  seems  a  kind,  thoughtful  sort  of 
gentleman." 

"I  think  it  might  be  arranged,"  said 
Catherine,  still  thoughtfully. 

Mrs.  Wilson's  thoughts,  however,  with 
the  erratic  discursiveness  of  the  uneducated 
mind,  had  completely  left  the  subject  of 
the  allotments,  and  were  now  engrossed 
with  what  had  naturally  been  the  great 
excitement  of  Moreford,  ever  since  his 
arrival — Mr.  Stewart-Can's  proceedings. 

"He  came  down  the  street  yesterday, 
Mr.  Stewart-Carr  did,"  she  went  on,  "  and 
Jenny  was  standing  crying  outside  the 
gate — she'd  been  falling  down,  naughty 
girl,  and  spoUed  her  dean  pinny,  and 
scratched  her  knee  a  bit — and  he  stops, 
and  asks  her  what's  wrong ;  and  then  ha 
says,  very  gentle:  'Come  along  with  me, 


and  see  if  we  can't  do  something  for  it 
And  he  took  her  to  May's,  and  l)ought  her 
a  whole  bottle  of  their  best  toffee,  that  he 
did." 

"  That  was  nice,  wasn't  it,  Jenny  f  "  said 
Catherine. 

"He  had  a  young  lady  with  him,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Wilson.  "She  was  dreoed 
beautiful  Miss  Arbuthnot,  my  master 
heard  her  name  was;  and  he  heard  last 
night  from  Simpson,  that's  brother-in-law 
to  Fenton  up  at  ttie  Castle,  that  Mr. 
Stewart-Carr's  a-goin'  to  marry  her,  and 
pretty  quick,  Simpson  says." 

Mra.  WOson  paused  for  breath.  CaUie- 
rine  said  nothing. 

"I  hope  they'll  be  happy  when  they 
do  get  married,"  Mrs.  Wikon  resumed. 
"  It'll  be  very  queer  to  have  a  lady  up  at 
the  Castle,  though ;  like  the  times  Wilson's 
father  tells  on,  fifty  years  ago,  when  old 
Mr.  Stewart-Carr's  wife  was  livin'." 

"Yes,"  answered  Catherine,  as  Mrs. 
Wilson  paused,  this  time  decidedly,  and 
seemed  to  expect  a  break  in  her  mono- 
logue. "  It  would  seem  strange,  certainly. 
But  it  would  be  very  nice  for  Moreford." 

There  was  a  littie  silence  after  her  words. 
Mrs.  Wilson  was  apparentiy  not  quite 
certain  how  to  resume  the  conversation,  so 
as  to  keep  it  still  on  the  topic  that  so 
interested  her;  and  before  she  could  solve 
this  difficulty,  Catherine  rose,  and  put 
Jenny  gentiy  down. 

"I  must  be  going,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  she 
said.  "  I  am  very  glid  Tommy  is  so  nearly 
well.  Let  me  know  if  you  want  any  more 
embrocation.  Good-bye,  Jenny,  dear; 
good-bye.  Tommy;  you'll  be  playing 
cricket  again  quite  soon  now  !"  And  with 
a  smile' to  the  small  martyr,  Catherine  left 
the  cottage. 

There  was  a  curious  look  on  her  face  si 
she  shut  the  littie  garden  gate — a  look 
which  seemed  to  intimate  that  she  hsd 
been  surprised,  and  possibly  taken  aback. 
It  did  not  alter  during  her  short  walk 
along  the  street.  She  £ikd  not  f ar  to  goi 
for  at  a  littie  distance  from  the  WilsoDs' 
cottage  there  was  a  grass  lane,  which  was 
a  short  cut  into  the  park.  Oatheiine 
turned  up  this  with  her  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground.  She  had  not  raised  tiiem  more 
than  once  since  she  left  the  cottage,  and 
she  started  violentiy  when  a  voice  just 
behind  her  said,  suddenly : 

"  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Maidment  1 " 

She  looked  up  quickly,  her  face  hot  and 
flushed  with  the  shock,  and  saw  at  her 
side,  holding  out  her  band  with  a  smile, 
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Grace  Arbathnot.  In  an  mstant  her  face 
grew  hotter  still,  and  she  did  not  answer 
immediately. 

'*rm  afraid  I  startied  yon,"  said  Miss 
Arbathnot,  enquiringly. 

"  Only  for  a  moment ;  it  was  very  silly/' 
said  Cadierine,  quickly  regaining  her  com- 
posure. Her  face  lost  the  look  it  had  worn 
on  leaving  the  cottage,  and  she  became  all 
•t  once  her  usual  self. 

'<I  should  think  you  must  be  surprised 
to  see  me  still,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  why  you 
were  startled,"  Grace  Arbuthnot  said.  "We 
were  to  have  gone  on  Monday;  we  only 
came  for  a  fortnight  Bat  mother  fell  down 
and  put  her  wrist  out  on  Sunday.  She 
shook  herself  a  good  deal,  and  Mr.  Stewart- 
Oarr  won't  hear  of  our  gobg  till  she's 
better." 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Arbnthnot  is  better,"  said 
Catherine. 

"  Thanks,  yes ;  she  is  much  better.  But 
it's  too  ridiculous  that  it  should  be  mother 
who  tumbles  down  and  hurts  herself,  when 
I,  who  am  always  in  scrapes  about  reck- 
lessness, should  come  off  scot-free." 

"  I  don't  think  you  did  come  off  quite 
scot-free  where  Queen  Bess  was  concerned," 
Catherine  answered,  smiling.  "  I  hope  you 
felt  no  bad  effects  from  your  fall." 

*' II  Oh  na  Thanks  to  your  care,  there 
wasn't  a  trace  of  my  wrong-doing  next  day. 
I  was  so  sorry,  by  the  way,  to  find  you 
out  when  I  came  to  see  you  and  thank 
you." 

'*I  was  sorry  to  miss  you,"  Catherine 
said.    '<  But  I  truly  did  not  want  thanks." 

"Well,  youVe  had  them  in  my  heart, 
anyway,"  Grace  Arbuthnot  replied,  smiling. 

They  were  walking  along  the  lane,  side 
by  side,  and  there  was  a  slight  pause  in 
the  conversation  before  Cathmne  said,  in- 
terrogatively, as  they  reached  the  end  of 
theluie: 

**  You  are  on  your  way  to  the  Castle  1 " 

'*Yes,  I  am.  I've  taJ[en  a  roundabout 
way,  I  know;  but  I  wanted  to  come 
thrcmgh  the  village — I'm  so  attached  to  it. 
I  only  know  Scotch  country  people,  you 
know,  and  these  are  so  different.  AU  these 
dear  Uttle  children,  with  their  curtseys  and 
smQes,  are  too  sweet" 

"  They  are  very  characteristically  English, 
certainly." 

'*  There  was  one  dear,  wee  thing  who 
was  crjing  the  other  day — Mr.  Stewart- 
Oarr  was  with  me — ah  1 "  she  cried,  break- 
ing off  suddenly,  ''  there  never  was  a  truer 
proverb  thim  that  ridiculous  one  about 
'talk  of  an  angel' 1" 


As  Miss  Arbuthnot  spoke,  she  and 
Catherine  Maidment  had  entered  the  park, 
and  just  before  them,  walking  quickly 
down  the  great  avenue,  was  Mr.  Stewart; 
Oarr.  On  seeing  Uiem  he  quickened  his 
pace,  and  in  another  moment  he  was 
shaldng  hands  with  Catherine. 

"  I  hope  you  are  well  t  "  hejsaid. 

'<!  believe  you  were  going  to  shake 
hands  with  me  too ! "  laughed  Grace 
Arbuthnot,  as  he  hesitated  for  a  moment 
after  his  first  words. 

*'  No,"  he  answered,  laughing  too.  "You 
and  I  have  already  met  to-day,  I  rather 
think." 

And  then  he  turned  again  to  Cathe- 
rine. 

"  I  have  not  seen  you.  Miss  Maidment^ 
since  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  your  de- 
lightfully cool  mulberry-tree,  a  fortnight 
ago,"  he  said.  "  I  have  thought  of  it  ohen 
since  then.  I  thought  of  it  when  Dare 
and  I  were  toiline  up  a  long  hill  after  the 
carriage  on  Friday  afternoon.  It  was  a 
most  blazing  sun,  and  we  were  '  saving  the 
horses.'  You  remember  1"  he  added,  to 
Grace. 

"Braydon  Hill,"  she  assented. 

"  The  heat  was  awful,"  he  went  on,  to 
Catherine ;  *'  and  the  hotter  it  grew,  the 
clearer  grew  the  picture  of  the  shade  in 
your  garden.  Couldn't  you  let  me  have 
that  tree.  Miss  Maidment  t"  he  ended, 
smiling. 

"If  you  like  to  take  it,"  she  replied, 
smiling  also. 

He  turned  again  to  Grace. 

"  The  tree  is  wonderful  1 "  he  said.  •'  I 
wish  you " 

"I  wish  its  fruit  were  ripe,"  put  in 
Catherine,  quickly.  "  It  is  as  good  as  its 
shade." 

"  You  must  come  back  again  when  the 
mulberries  are  ripe,  and  perhaps  Miss 
Maidment  will  give  us  some,"  he  said  to 
Grace  Arbuthnot 

She  was  making  a  little  pattern  in  the 

Kavel  with  the  point  of  her  sunshade,  and 
>king  at  it  intently. 

»*It's  very  good  of  you;  I  love  mulber- 
ries," she  said,  gravely. 

At  that  instMit  the  Castle  clock  chimed 
the  quarters  and  then  struck  the  hour — 
five.    Catherine  started. 

"It  is  Utter  than  I  knew,"  she  said. 
**  I  must  go  home."  ' 

"And  it  must  be  time  we  went  home, 
too,"  Miss  Arbuthnot.  said.  "  Five  is  tea- 
time,  isn't  itt"  she  said  to  Mr.  Stewart- 
Carr,  with  a  smile. 
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'<  Yes/'  he  said.  "  I  wiU  walk  back  with 
you." 

'<  Good -bye,"  Grace  Arbathnot  sMd, 
giving  Catherine  her  hand.  "I  haven't 
half  told  you  how  grateful  I  am." 

''Please  don't  be,"  said  Catherine, 
lightly.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  Mr. 
Stewart-Carr.  "  Good  -  bye,"  she  said, 
simply. 

"Good-bye,"  he  answered. 

Then  he  turned,  and  Grace  Arbuthnot, 
with  a  little  backward  glance  to  see  if  her 
skirts  were  straight,  and  a  pretty  parting 
nod  to  Catherine,  turned  too,  and  set  out 
up  the  long  avenue  by  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr's 
side. 

Left  alone,  Catherine  moved  towards 
the  footpath  that  led  to  the  White  House ; 
but  before  she  had  taken  more  than  two  or 
three  steps  she  stood  still.  Screened  from 
sight  by  an  oak-tree,  she  watched  the  two 
fibres  walking  towards  the  Castle  together. 
She  could  see  that  Miss  Arbuthnot  was  talk- 
ing quickly  to  Mr.  Stewart-Carr ;  she  could 
see  him  turn,  and  bend  his  head  to  listen, 
as  if  he  were  interested  in  what  she  was 
saying ;  she  could  even  hear  Grace  Arbuth- 
not's  Ught  laugh.  She  watched  until  they 
disappeared  altogether  from  sight  round  a 
slight  curve  in  the  avenue,  and  then  she 
turned  round,  with  a  decided  gesture,  and 
set  out  in  the  direction  of  the  White  House. 
There  was  a  curious  expression  on  her  face 
again — ^not  the  same  that  it  had  worn  when 
we  met  Grace  Arbuthnot,  but  an  expres- 
sion of  resolute  concentration,  strength, 
and  decision. 

On  that  quiet,  sunny  afternoon,  in  Mrs. 
Wilson's  cottage,  Catherine  Maidment 
had  discovered  something  that  startled 
her.  No  such  thought  as  the  thought 
of  love  or  marriage  in  connection  with 
herself  had  ever  entered  seriously  into 
Catherine's  head.  She  was  not  the  kind  of 
woman  who  naturally  thinks  of  either.  Her 
life  had  been  very  quiet ;  she  had  seen  very 
few  people  in  it;  and  among  those  few 
there  had  been  no  one  who  had  openly  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  her,  either  bywords 
or  looks.  She  had  never  even  realised  the 
fact  that  she  was  a  woman  to  whom  any 
admiration  was  due.  No  one  but  old 
Margaret,  and,  in  the  days  when  she  first 
came  to  live  with  him,  her  brother,  had 
ever  told  her  that  she  was  pretty. 

Catherine  had  laughed  at  Margaret  and 
taken  her  words  as  the  outcome  of  loving 
partiality  for  one  oi  ''her  babies;"  and 
she  had  laughed  at  her  brother  too,  though 
his  words  pleased  her,  for  she  loved  him 


so  that  she  was  glad  to  seem  pretty  to  lam. 
But  she  never  took  them  serioudj.  It 
never  struck  her,  even  when  she  looked  h 
the  glass,  that  any  one,  except  thoie  who 
loved  her,  was  likely  to  find  her  brown  hoe 
attractive.  Admiration,  therefore,  never 
entered  into  her  scheme  of  life  at  all ;  and  u 
for  love,  whenever  she  thought  oi  love,  u 
she,being  a  thoughtful,  earnest  woman  eooU 
not  faQ  to  do  sometimes,  she  thought  d  it 
only  in  outline ;  its  nature  was  in  her 
mind  something  undefined  and  inoompie- 
hensible  —  something  which  never  hid 
taken,  and  most  probably  never  wodd 
take,  definite  form  and  shape  for  her. 

Bat  now  her  point  of  view  had  all  aft 
once  changed,  and  changed  with  nuh 
suddenness  as  to  bewilder  and  even 
frighten  her. 

Mr.  Stewart-Oarr's  arrival,  in  Itedi, 
was  a  great  event  in  a  life  aneh  n 
Catherine  led.  This  fact  had  prepared  her, 
naturally,  to  be  in^>ressed  by  him  some- 
what strongly,  when  she  first  saw  him. 
And  on  Uie  day  when  he  came  to  the 
White  House  for  the  first  time  she  had 
accordingly  been  impressed,  greatlj.  Bat 
the  impression  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr  hid 
made  was  not  wholly  due  to  tihe  eireom' 
stances.  By  far  the  greater  part  was  dse 
to  his  personality.  Catherine  concdveda 
great  liking  for  him.  He  was  to  her 
unlike  any  one  she  had  met  before ;  ntterij 
unlike  any  of  the  very  few  cultivated  mes 
who  formed  her  criterion  of  the  sex.  Hb 
manner  and  personality  both  appealed  to 
her;  they  possessed  a  sort  of  macpetie 
attraction  for  her,  which  made  itsdifldt 
at  once,  even  in  her  two  first  kfaf  m- 
terviews  witii  hiuL  In  the  difficult  inter- 
view she  had  had  with  him  in  his  ows 
library,  when  she  had  gone  to  him  in  her 
brother's  place,  not  even  the  stodn  oi  hff 
position  or  the  knoiriedge  of  its  teniUe 
origin  could  quite  prevent  her  from  ex- 
periencing the  same  feeling.  She  liked 
him;  she  was  at  her  ease  with  him;  die 
could  have  trusted  him.  On  the  after- 
noon when  he  had  come  to  her  in  her 
own  garden  to  thank  her  for  her  eare  d 
Grace  Arbuthnot,  these  feelings  had  0DI7 
strengthened  and  deepened.  Mr.  Stewart- 
Carr,  perhaps  unconsdously  to  himself  had 
drawn  her  out.  She  had  talked  to  him  ae 
easily  and  unreservedly  as  if  he  had  been 
her  brother,  her  former  strong  penonal 
attraction  towards  him  growing  with  eveiy 
moment;  and  when  at  length  he  took  his 
leave,  he  had  left  Catherine  with  the 
curious  feeling  that  this  man,  whom  she 
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bad  known  bat  a  few  days,  was  better 
known  to  her  and  more  of  a  friend  than 
any  man  she  had  hitherto  met 

Since  then,  anconscionsly  to  herself,  she 
had  let  her  mind  dwell  upon  him  con- 
tinually. Had  she  never  met  Mr.  Stewart- 
Carr  again,  after  that  afternoon,  his  image 
wonld  have  remained  for  ever  in  her  mind 
as  that  of  the  one  man  for  whom  she  could 
have  cared.  Bat  she  was  perfectly  ignontnt 
of  this;  the  feeling  existed  in  her  quite 
nnknown  to  hersell 

Now,  however,  Mrs.  Wilson's  incidental 
words  had  brought  this  hitherto  unsus- 
pected feeling  out  from  the  recesses  of  her 
heart  into  the  fullest  light  of  her  clearest 
consciousness.  With  the  8Ugge«tion  that 
another  woman  was  to  be  the  wife  of  this 
man,  Oatherine  suddenly  knew  that  she 
could  have  stood  in  that  woman's  place; 
that  she  could  have  loved  Mr.  Stewart- 
Carr.  This  bewildering  revelation  was 
quickened  into  life  by  the  appearance  of 
Orace  Arbuthnot  herself  following  so  sud- 
denly upon  it. 

Oatherine  had  gone  through  a  sharp 
struggle  as  she  walked  so  quietly  up  the 
grassy  lane  by  Grace  Arbuthnot's  side.  It 
was  not  that  she  felt  anything  like  jealousy ; 
her  realisation  of  her  own  state  of  mind 
was  far  too  recent  and  indefinite  for  that. 
She  simply  struggled  for  self-control ;  she 
wished  to  become  herself  again,  to  feel  her 
life  untouched  by  any  thought  of  what 
might  have  happened  to  her.  And,  as  she 
stc^  watching  the  two  walk  away,  her 
straggle  was  ending.  She  told  herscdf  that 
it  was  only  a  curious  phase  of  feeling  that 
had  temporarily  shaken  her ;  that  she  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  man 
or  the  woman  she  had  just  parted  from, 
whose  lives  so  obviously  and  naturally 
belonged  to  one  another. 

When  she  had  turned  away  at  last^  it 
had  been  with  a  little  sigh,  the  meaning  of 
which  she  neither  understood,  nor  tried  to 
define  to  herself,  and  she  walked  very 
quickly  along  the  grass  path.  She  felt 
odd  and  shaken,  and  she  was  very  angry 
with  herself  for  feeling  so ;  her  irritation 
quickened  her  steps. 

She  was  within  sight  of  the  White 
House,  when  she  suddenly  looked  up,  and 
became  awarci  to  her  great  amazement, 
that  Margaret  was  hurrymg  along  the  path 
towards  her.  Something  In  Margaret's 
aspeet,  distant  though  she  still  was,  made 
Catherine's  heart  stand  stfll  suddenly.  In 
an  instant  she  left  the  world  in  which  she 
had   been   living  for  the  last  hour,  and 


came  back  with  a  shock  to  the  life  she  had 
known  before. 

"  What  is  it,  Margaret  t "  she  said,  in  a 
quick,  breathless  tone,  as  the  old  woman 
reached  her. 

Margaret  "was  breathless  too ;  and  Cathe- 
rin^B  had  to  wait  for  a  moment  while  she 
strove  to  find  words.  But  only  the  actual 
words  were  needed.  She  knew  well  from 
Margaret's  face  that  trouble  was  waiting  for 
her.  She  knew,  too,  she  thought,  iriiat 
the  trouble  was. 

''I  was  watching  for  you,  miss ;  I  came 
te  fetch  you,  seein"you  coming,'*  Margaret 
gasped.  « It's— Mr.  Frank."  She  lowered 
her  voice  and  looked  round  fearfully,  as 
though  the  very  trees  might  hear  her; 
then  went  on :  «  He's  worse  than  he's  ever 
been.  Miss  Catherine.  I  can't  do  nothing; 
he's  noisy — dreadful  noisy,  miss.  I've  shut 
up  the  house,  and  no  one  can't  hear.  I . 
haven't  been  near  hi|n  yet  I  thought 
I'd  try  to  find  you ;  he'd  take  more  notice 
of  you." 

Oatherine  gazed  at  the  old  woman's 
agitated  face  for  one  moment,  during  which 
it  was  to  her  the  only  steady  point  in 
sight,  whOe  the  whole  park,  the  sky,  and 
the  ground,  seemed  to  dance  before  her 
eyes.  Bat  with  a  sharp  shudder  she  re- 
covered herself. 

"Yes,  Margaret,"  she  said;  "I'll  go." 
And,  giving  her  sunshade  and  a  book 
she  was  carrying  to  the  old  woman, 
Catherine  ran,  with  feet  that  hardly 
seemed  to  touch  the  ground,  on  towards 
the  house. 

The  aspect  of  it,  as  she  opened  the  garden 
gate  hurriedly,  seemed  to  hitensify  the 
horror  Margaret's  words  had  brought  her. 
Hot  as  the  afternoon  was,  the  doors  were 
shut  and  every  window  was  closed.  Even 
the  sun-shutters  of  the  dining-room  win- 
dows were  tightly  dosed.  She  opened  the 
door,  shutting  It  quickly  behind  her.  She 
heard  her  brother's  voice  from  the  dining- 
room  ;  he  was  singing  wildly  and  excitedly, 
and  Catherine  paused  and  shuddered  again, 
with  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door, 
her  face  growing  drawn  and  white.  Then 
she  collected  herielf  by  main  force,  and 
entered. 

Frank  Maidment  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  table  swinging  his  Tegs.  Im- 
mediately before  hfan  was  a  chdr  which  had 
been  kicked  over  on  to  the  floor;  beside  him 
on  the  table  was  a  broken  txmibler ;  in  his 
hand  was  another,  half  full ;  and  on  the 
floor  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  among 
the  folds  of  the  cloth,  which  had  slipped 
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off,  dragging  with  it  to  the  ground  a  vaae 
of  flowers,  were  the  broken  pieces  of  a 
bottle,  which  had  evidently  been  flong 
there ;  and  all  the  air  of  the  room  was 
horribly  laden  with  the  strong  smell  of 
brandy.  Catherine  choked,  and  gasped  for 
breath,  as  she  shut  the  door;  then  she 
went  up  to  her  brother,  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm.  He  was  singing  at  the  top 
of  his  voice — ^the  far-away,  unnatural  voice 
of  a  drunken  man — and  he  had  taken  not 
the  faintest  notice  of  her  entrance,  nor  did 
he  pay  the  least  heed  to  her  touch. 
Breaung  off  his  snatch  of  song — an  old 
English  love-song  that  Catherine  had  often 
played  for  him — with  a  wild  laugh,  and 
putting  the  tumbler  he  held  to  his  lips : 
'*  Her^s  to  Grace ! "  he  cried,  and  drained 
its  remaining  contents  at  one  draught. 
**  She's  just  the  girl  for  me,"  he  went  on, 
flinging  the  now  empty  glass  into  the  air, 
and  catching  it  asain. 

<< Frank,  dear,'  Catherine  said,  gently. 
He  turned  upon  her  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice. 

"  Oh— you — ^you — aren't  going  to  marry 
StewartCarr;  no — ^you  aren't — ^you  aren't 
— you  aren't  It's  the  other — Grace — ^not 
you,  confound  you  1 " 

His  eyes  flashed,  as  he  looked  at  his 
sister. 

*' Confound  you!"  he  repeated.  But 
Catherine  did  not  flinch.  Then  he  sprang 
off  the  table,  and  seizing  Catherine's 
shoulder  with  an  unsteady,  shaking  grasp, 
swinging  to  and  fro  as  he  held  it :  "  Why 


aren't  you  Grace  t"  he  continued,  with 
violent  incoherence.  ''Fetch  me  Grace! 
I  will  have  herl  I  must  have  her! 
What  did  they  say  about  her  marrybg 
Stewart-Carr  1  Corse  it  all !  She'll  many 
me !  Me !  When  I  ask  her  1  When  I 
ask  her  1 "  He  spoke  the  last  words  in  t 
kind  of  chant,  and  then,  loosing  his  hdd 
on  Catherine,  swung  himself  on  the  table 
again,  and  broke  out  into  the  same  wild 
song  as  before. 

Catherine  looked  at  him  for  a  momenti 
and  then  quickly  left  the  room.  In  three 
minutes  she  was  back  again,  with  a  small 
glass  in  her  hand. 

''Frank,"  she  said,  taking  him  firmly 
by  the  arm,  "  Frank,  stop  singing  at  onoe 
and  drink  this." 

As  if  arrested  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  she  spoke,  he  stopped  and  stared  at 
her  vacantly.  She  repeated  her  words 
slowly,  in  a  steady  tone  of  command,  wiA 
her  eyes  fixed  on  him.  And  something  in 
their  gaze  seemed  to  influence  him.  He 
took  the  glass  from  her,  stupidly,  but 
without  a  word|  and  drank  Its  contents. 

Half  an  hour  after,  the  house  wai 
very  quiet,  and  Catherine  was  alone  in 
her  room,  lying,  face  downwards,  on  her 
bed.  All  her  thoughts  of  the  afternoon 
were  as  if  they  had  never  been.  Her 
whole  being  seemed  concentrated  in  one 
sensation,  one  conviction — ^the  conviction 
that  the  care  of  her  brother  was  hers  for 
life,  and  she  must  find  strength  to  meet 
it 
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CHAPTER  IX.      NO  RIGHT. 

The  little  conntry  town  of  Ooleham  was 
ritoated  in  a  pleasant  and  hop -growing 
valley,  about  five  miles  from  the  Warren. 
It  was  composed  of  one  long  street  called 
the  Boroogh,  and  a  shorter  street  mnning 
uphill  towards  a  venerable  castle  of 
historic  fame.  Part  of  this  ancient  build- 
iDg  was  in  a  ruined  condition,  but  the  rest 
of  it  had  been  restored  and  was  inhabited  by 
Lord  SouthLeigh.  The  town  itself  was  very 
picturesque;  the  houses  were  old,  and  many 
of  them  were  ornamented  with  old  wood- 
work, and  possessed  high-pitched  roofs  and 
quaint  bow-windows,  whilst  only  a  few  of 
the  Aops,  chiefly  the  drapers'  and  milliners', 
had  ventured  to  make  themselves  fashion- 
able by  putting  in  large  windows  and  pre- 
tentious doors.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
ColehiUQa  inhabitants  thought  these  modem 
improvements  extremely  delightful,  and 
rewarded  the  enterprising  tradespeople  by 
calling  their  shops  "  handsome  stiactures." 

Happily  the  old-fashioned  inn  called 
''The  White  Doe"  still  kept  its  broad 
archway  entrance,  large  courtyard,  low 
panelled  rooms,  and  small  windows.  The 
landlord  bad  happily  not  changed  the 
name  of  his  house,  nor  had  he  called  it 
a  first-class  hotel  NeverthelesF,  "The 
White  Doe"  was  a  highly  respectable 
establishment,  and  could  give,  as  it  pro- 
posed to  do^  good  accommodation  to  man 
and  beast. 

November  was  not  a  very  busy  time  in 


the  old  town,  nor  was  "  The  White  Doe" 
overcrowded  at  this  moment,  so  that  when 
a  well-dressed  fashionable  lady  made  her 
appearance,  asking  if  she  could  be  pro- 
vided with  two  rooms,  mine  host  hastened 
to  offer  her  the  two  best  bedrooms  the  house 
contained.  They  were  large,  low,  and  old- 
fashioned,  but  it  must  be  owned  that  they 
looked  a  little  dreary;  so  the  lady  at 
once  ordered  fires^  to  be  lighted,  and 
then,  saying  that  she  was  goug  out  to 
dinner  in  the  evening,  she  began  to  look 
about  her  with  but  haJf -disgulsM  curiosity. 
When  her  fire  had  burnt  up  cheerfully, 
Mrs.  Gordon  unpacked  her  evening  dress 
(a  black  silk  dress  which  had  seen  much 
service,  and  had  been  tamed  and  retrimmed 
by  the  skilful  fingers  of  her  daughters),  and 
having  made  her  simple  toQet,  she  sat 
down  to  write  a  line  to  her  eldest  daughter 
till  it  was  time  to  repair  to  Mr.  Blackston's 
house. 

The  lawyer's  family  circle  consisted 
of  himself,  his  wife,  and  one  daughter, 
whose  first  youth  had  flown,  but  who  com- 
forted herself  by  trjing  to  cheat  time,  and 
still  to  be  as  playful  at  thirty  as  she  had 
been  at  eighteen. 

Mr.  Blackston  was  an  old-fashioned, 
courteous  gentleman,  sensible  and  business- 
like, not  given  to  feeliug  too  much  the 
misfortunes  of  his  fellow-men,  because  in 
his  profession  such  misfortunes  were  very 
often  to  be  met  witk  *<  Such  is  life,"  he 
would  say,  with  a  grave  shake  of  his  head, 
but  his  gravity  did  not  go  deeper  than  his 
face.  His  heart  was  serene  and  happy, 
knowing  well  that  the  balance  at  his 
banker's  was  large,  and  that  his  worldly 
affairs  were  most  satisfactory. 

Bat  even  this  easy-going  man  had  been 
unusually  stirred  by  the  death  of  the 
master  of  the   Warren,  and  the  events 
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which  had  followed.  Thia  evening,  as  he 
gave  hia  ann  to  Mrs.  Gordon  to  help  her 
to  perform  the  journey  to  tiie  dining-room, 
he  felt  a  certain  cnriodty  as  to  the  kind 
of  woman  he  was  goins  to  deal  with. 

"  I  am  very  much  oUiged  to  yoOi^began 
lira.  (Gordon,  after  a  little  preliminary 
small  talk  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Blackston, 
"for  your  kindness  in  offering  me  hos- 
pitality ;  but  I  thought  I  should  be  better 
able  to  carry  on  at  the  hotel  any  business 
matters  which  may  arise^ — a  channing,  old- 
faAioned  place  I  find  it" 

"  Oh  1  now,  isn't  it  t "  said  Miss  Black- 
ston, with  a  youthful,  naive  expression  on 
the  "  oh." 

<<Yes,  indeed,"  echoed  her  mother, 
''and  such  respectable  people  are  at  the 
head  of  it" 

In  spite  of  these  uninteresting  remarks, 
which  continued  in  the  same  strain  all 
through  the  well-appointed  dinner,  both 
the  mother  and  daughter  were  eagerly 
somlinising  their  guest,  for  some  of  the 
business  matters  about  which  Mrs.  Gordon 
had  come  to  enquire  had  already  been 
whispered,  in  Mr.  Blackston's  private  mo- 
ments, to  his  admiring  wife  and  daughter. 

''To-morrow,  you  will  perhaps  not 
object  to  coming  to  my  office,  Mrs. 
Gordon) "  said  Mr.  Blackston,  when  he  had 
escorted  that  lady  back  to  "The  White 
Doe,"  which  was  but  a  few  doors  off. 
"  We  lawyers  think  business  is  best  trans- 
acted on  our  own  ground,  but  pray  believe 
that  I  am  entirely  at  your  dispoution." 

"That  person  you  mentioned  will  not 
fafl  to  make  her  appearance  to-morrow,  I 
hopel" 

"  I  quite  expect  her,  but — ^I  should  like 
to  talk  the  subject  over  with  you  first" 

Mrs.  Gordon  was  well  plea9edwithht9rfirst 
interview  between  herself  and  this  country 
lawyer.  Evidently  he  was  a  civil,  easy- 
going, gentlemanlike  man,  so  that  she 
would  have,  she  argued,  no  difficulty  on 
that  side.  For  all  this,  the  widow  hardly 
slept  at  all  that  night,  so  Ml  was  her  mind 
of  wonderful  plans  for  the  future.  What 
if  all  her  difficulties  were  now  to  be  made 
smooth!  Austin  would  take  his  proper 
place  in  society,  and  the  girls  would  be 
dowered  as  other  girls  of  good  position, 
lliere  would  be  no  more  need  for  marrying 
for  money,  they  might  now  consider  i-ank 
as  well.  Tet  she  felt  glad  that  Austin 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business; 
it  was  much  easier  to  do  as  she  had  always 
done  —  manage  everything  by  and  for 
herself. 


Punctually  to  her  appointment,  Mrs. 
Gordon  was  ushered  into  Mr.  Blackston's 
sanctum,  a  dingy,  town  room.    The  lawyer 

G^eted  her  wannly,  drew  forward  an  old 
ther   arm-chair  near  the  fire,  took  a 
straight   cane-seat  hbnself,  and   then  «t^ 
once  plunged  into  business  matters. 

"I  have  read  very  attMitively  all  the 
letters  and  documents  sent  me  by  your 
lawyer,  and  as  far  as  I  can  at  present 
make  out,  I  can  see  no  flaw  in  these  papen, 
though  I  must  first  tell  you  that  the  hie 
lir.  Gordon^    of   the   Warren,  was  my 
client  in  a  very  limited  sense  of  the  wcxd. 
Many  years  ago^  eighteen  or  twenty  years, 
I  believe,  Mr.  Gordon  appeared  in  oar 
neighbourhood  as  a  stranger.    He  rented 
the  Warren,  a  very  pretty,  old-fashioned 
house  on  the  moor.    He  was  a  strange, 
unsociable    man,  known   chiefly  to   the 
hunting  set.     A  year  after  his  arrival 
however,  he  went  away  for  some  weeks, 
months  perhaps,  for  ttie  neighbouriiood 
knew  nothing  of  his  exact  aoingi^  and 
when   he  was  seen  again,  there  was  a 
rumour  that  he  had  brought  back  a  wife. 
Of  course,  there  were  surmises  and  won- 
deringa  There  certainly  was  a  lady  at  the 
Warren,  and   a  household  of  servants; 
every  one  expected  that  he  would  take  Us 
wife   about  and   introduce  her  as  Mrs. 
Gordon,  but  no  such  thing  happened.    The 
poor  lady  lived  a  very  secluded  life,  her 
husband  never  introduced  her,  never  men- 
tioned her,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
world  said  it  out  plainly  that  the  lady  at 
the  Warren  was  not  Mrs.  Gordon  by  any 
legal  tight    Several  of  our  country  gentle- 
men fought  shy  of  Mr.  Gordon  after  this, 
and  he  so  resented  some  small  insults,  as 
he  chose  to  call  it,  that  he  retired  more 
than  ever  into  private  life.    He  turned  a 
cold  shoulder  on  those  even  who  pretended 
to  know  nothing  of  his  private  affairs,  mi 
yet,  for  all  that,  never  a  word  escaped  him 
which  could  possibly  have  explained  the 
facts.      Two  girls  were  bom.     Thb  was 
known,    of  course,  through  our    worthy 
Doctor,  as  kind  a  man  as  ever  lived;  be 
attended  the  poor  lady  and  reported  her 
to  be  a  pretty,  delicate  creature,  very  sh|^ 
and  nervous,  painfully  nervous,  and  evi- 
dently hatbg  the  position  she  occupied; 
but  even  from  her  he  never  gathered  that 
she  had  the  right  to  be  called  Mrs.  Gordon. 
The  subject  was  never  mentioned  and  she 
never  spoke  to  strangers  except  when  forced 
to  do  so. 

"  Dr.  Smith  had  a  great  liking  for  the 
poor  lady,  he  never  could   believe  any 
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hann  of  her,  and  for  several  yean  insiated 
that  it  was  for  aome  easUy  explained 
reason  that  Mr.  Gordon  acted  thus;  bat 
even  the  Doctor  will  tell  yon  that  he  never 
was  certain  she  was  married.  What 
reason  had  she  for  concealing  the  fact  if 
she  had  beeni  The  world  in  general  said 
she  was  Mrs.  Somebody  else,  bnt  Dr.  Smith 
won't  have  that  said ;  besides,  she  was  very 
youig.  Whatever  was  the  disgrace  or  the 
mystery,  the  poor  thing  died  at  the  birth 
of  her  second  child,  after  two  years  of  this 
seclosbn  at  the  Warren.  That  was  all 
that  was  ever  known  by  the  outside  world, 
thongh  in  tiiose  days  many  specolated 
aboat  it  Hardly  had  she  died  than  Mr. 
Gordon  bought  the  Warren,  and  lived  in 
the  same  manner  as  befora  I  believe  the 
whole  episode  would  have  been  forgotten 
had  it  not  been  for  those  two  children. 
The  mystery  seemed  to  overshadow  them 
just  as  it  had  done  their  mother,  though 
after  all  there  was  but  little  mystery  to  my 
mind.  There  were  the  children,  and  Mr. 
Gordon  acted  the  part  of  a  father  to  them; 
but^  of  course,  they  were  not  recognised 
in  any  way  by  the  neighbours,  so  that 
they  have,  I  fear,  grown  up  like  nuns." 

"Poor  girls,"  murmured  Mrs.  Gordon, 
looking  hw  shocked,  half  tenderly  pitiful 
as  she  gentlv  shook  her  head. 

"  Tee,  indeed ;  it  is  a  curious  story,  but 
espedally  sad  for  those  girls.  Till  I  re- 
ceiml  your  lawyer's  communications,  I 
had  no  idea  that  I  should  find  out  the  end 
of  the  sad  tale.  From  this  source,  I  learn 
that  Mr.  Gordon's  fathei:  was  a  gentleman 
who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  India, 
had  married  a  lady  in  that  country  and  that 
one  son  had  been  bom  to  them — the  Mr. 
6(Mrd<m  in .  question.  The  father  having 
lost  his  wife,  returned  to  England  to  super- 
intend the  education  of  his  son.  The  two 
were  not  very  compatible  in  temper, 
quarrels  were  frequent,  and  the  last  time 
tliat  the  two  held  any  communication  was 
when  the  son  refused  to  marry  a  certain 
heireas  whom  Mr.  Gordon  had  chosen  to 
be  his  son's  wife.  The  young  man  was 
told  that  unless  he  married  her  he  would 
be  cut  off  with  a  shilling;  however,  the 
father  so  far  repented  that  he  softened 
thia  threat  with  a  command  that  his  son 
was  to  marry  the  heiress  or  no  one. 
Whereupon  the  son  answered,  "Then  I 
shall  marry  no  one."  They  parted,  and 
the  father  lived  some  years  longer,  allow- 
ing his  son  a  handsome  allowance,  however, 
till  a  rumour  reached  him  that  a  lady  was 
living  at  the  Warren,  the  house  Mr.  Gordon 


junior  rented,  and  the  father,  angry  that  his 
son  had  disobeyed  him,  sent  a  mutual  ac- 

auaintance  and  asked  him  point-blank  if 
lie  lady  known  to  be  living  at  the  Warren 
was  his.  lawful  wife.  At  first  the  son 
parried  the  question,  and  then  at  last 
owned  or  intimated  that  he  was  not 
married. 

**  The  mutual  friend  took  the  trouble  to 
enquire  about  the  place,  found  out  that 
Mr.  Gordon  was  not  visited,  repeated  the 
confession  he  had  heard  and  then  left  the 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Gordon  senior  cared 
very  little  about  public  opinion,  hh  son's 
a£fairs  were  not  his,  he  said,  but  as  long  aa 
he  lived  no  one  should  be  Mrs.  QoiSon 
junior,  save  the  said  heiress,  who  by  the 
way  waa  very  plain,  and  waa  so  afraid  of 
being  married  for  her  money  that  she  was 
constantly  refusing  all  suitors.  Mr.  Gordon 
senior  lived  six  years  after  this  episode,  and 
being  fully  persuaded  that  his  son  had  been 
sufficiently  punished,  left  him  all  his  fortune 
with  but  one  stipulation.  The  money  was 
to  go  to  his  legitimate  children,  if  he  had 
any ;  if  not^  after  his  son's  death,  it  was 
to  pass  to  his  distantcousin  Captam  Gordon, 
and  then  to  his  wife  or  their  eldest  son. 
Have  I  repeated  the  story  rightly,  as  far 
as  you  know  it^  Mrs.  Gordon  t" 

*'  Yes ;  perfectly  so,  except  that  at  the 
time  of  the  episode  of  the  lady,  old  Mr. 
Gordon  wrote  to  my  husband,  telling  him 
of  the  contents  of  his  will,  and  saying  that 
it  was  his  belief  his  son  would  never  marry, 
for  he  was  the  most  obstinate  of  men,  and 
that  as  he  did  not  wish  his  wealth  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  illegitimate  children,  he 
desired  to  make  us  aware  of  the  proviuons 
of  his  win  This  letter  my  lawyer  can 
produce.  The  question  renudns  to  be 
answered,  since  that  tune  did  James  Gordon 
ever  marry  t    Tliat  must  be  ascertained." 

*'That  can  hardly  be  possible;  he  has 
never  left  the  neighbourhood  for  long  to- 
gether, no  lady  hM  ever  claimed  the  title 
of  Mrs.  James  Gordon,  and  the  poor  mother 
of  the  two  girls  died,  as  I  have  said,  six 
years  before  the  elder  Mr.  Gordon." 

"Then  under  that  will  I  can  rightfully 
claim  the  property,"  said  the  widow,  quietly. 
She  did  not  look  up  at  the  lawyer,  but 
down  on  her  lap,  where  her  small  black 
gloved  hands  lay  lightly  crossed. 

"  As  no  wife  has  come  forward,  and  aa  we 
hi^ve  it  from  the  late  Mr.  Gordon's  lips 
that  the  children  are  illegitimate,  as  far  as 
I  can  see  you  can  rightfully  claim  the 
property,  and  there  is  no  one  now  who 
could  dispute  it" 
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"It  is  a  Torysad  story/'  said  Mn.  Gordoo, 
heaying  a  little  ugh.  '<  I  heard  the  par- 
tiocdars,  as  far  as  any  one  knew  them, 
years  ago,  and  I  have  often  sighed  over 
the  widcedi  wasted  life  of  poof  James 
Gordon.'' 

"He  was  a  very  peculiar  gentleman, 
hot-tempered,  bat  very  reserved  and 
hard  to  manage.    I  fear  too  that  his  latter 

Eirs  were  spent  in  no  very  good  fashion, 
friends  were  the  worst  set  about  here, 
and  it  Is  reported  that  he  indulged  In  drink. 
Poor  man;  he  was  struck  down  in  one 
night" 

"And  those — girlsf  "  asked  Mrs.  Gordon, 
lowering  her  voice,  as  if  the  very  thought 
of  them  overpowered  her;  but  at  the 
mention  of  "those  girls,"  Mr.  Blackston's 
voice  altered. 

"Ah!  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  This  is  the 
brightest  side  of  the  picture,  for  though  he 
never  brought  them  forward  in  any  way, 
he  never  let  them  mix  In  the  queer  men 
society  which  found  its  way  to  the  Warren, 
and  thev  are  charming  young  ladies. 
They  had  an  excellent  person  to  look  after 
them,  a  stem,  hard-looking,  elderly  female, 
but  I  believe  she  was  most  kind  to  the 
poor  things." 

"Poor  things,"  echoed  Mrs.  Gordonagain, 
then  added  in  her  sad  voice,  "  This  person 
is  coming  here  this  morning." 

"  Yes,  I  thought  you  had  better  question 
her  yourself.  I  have  been  at  the  Warren 
a  great  deal  lately,  I  have  searched  dili- 
gently for  any  papers  that  might  clear  up 
the  mystery,  but  I  found  nothing,  reaUy 
nothing  of  importance." 

"  But  after  all  the  mvstery  is  simple,  Is 
it  not  f  James  Gordon  deceived  some  poor 
young  woman  with  the  promise  of  marrying 
her,  and  then  he  must  have  confessed  that 
his  father  would  not  hear  of  it.  Perhaps 
indeed  he  made  no  promises  whatever." 

"Unfortunately,  as  you  say,  madam, 
there  could  be  but  little  mystery  about  it. 
For  my  part,  I  never  saw  the  poor  creature, 
but  Dr.  Smith  always  believed  her  to  have 
been  a  lady  bom." 

"So  much  the  worse;  but.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Blackston,  the  chief  reason  of  my  visit 
here,  for  I  cannot  for  any  length  of  time 
easily  leave  my  home,  was  to  arrange  some- 
thing for  those  children.  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  their  being  turned  out  in  the  world 
with  no  one  to  care  for  them,  and  obliged 
to  earn  their  own  living  without  previous 
tndning.  It  Is  a  very  painful  subject,  and 
I  wish,  of  course,  that  my  daughters — ^the 
younger  ones  I  mean — should  knownothing 


of  the  sad  dark  page  of  our  family  history. 
They  are  too  young  and  too  innocent  to  be 
toldthetrutL  It  is  better  that  they  ihoald 
hear  nothing  at  all  about  it,  so  I  wiihto 
settle  what  can  be  done  wiUi  those  poor 
girls  before  we  come  to  the  place." 

Several  thines  in  Mrs.  Gordon's  lait  re- 
mark had  jarred  on  the  lawyer,  notbecsoie 
there  was  anything  in  the  actual  words  them- 
selves to  object  to,  but  In  spite  of  himsdf  Ui 
mind  reverted  to  those  young,  pretty  giili, 
so  ignorant  of  the  storm  that  was  going 
to  burst  over  them,  and  quite  as  yoong 
and  innocent  as  were  Mrs.  Gordon'i  own 
tenderly  nurtured  daughters. 

Yet  he  knew  quite  well  that  beeann 
they  were  young  and  pretty  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  spared  the 
biowledge  which  some  day  or  other  tiiey 
must  be  told.    StUl  he  ventured  to  say : 

"  The  second  girl,  Sibyl,  is  pretty,  ex- 
ceedingly pretty.'' 

"  Ah  I  that  is  very,  very  sad,  a  giri 
with  no  right  to  a  name  should  not  be 
pretty." 

"But  they  are  perfectly  well  biooght 
up." 

"  In  that  case,  it  will  be  easier  to  letUe 
something  for  them.  I  had  thooght  of 
some  school  abroad,  or  that  perhaps  some 
German  Hausfrau  could  befound,  whowooU 
take  one  or  both  into  her  household,  lad 
teacb  them  useful  things.  Of  conree^  I 
would  bear  the  expense  till  they  conld  find 
some  remunerative  work." 

"  It  was  unpardonable  of  Mr.  Gordon  to 
make  no  provision  for  his  daughters,"  sud 
the  lawyer  again,  not  noticing  the  Germn 
plan.  "  I  have  looked  in  vain  far  some 
such  provision,  but  he  lived  up  to  hu  in- 
come. I  am  afraid  he  was  a  selfish  nun 
from  first  to  last" 

"  I  fear  sa  Tes,  he  certainly  dioaU 
have  provided  for  them,  but  I  am  moce 
than  willing  to  make  up  for  the  omii- 
sion." 

"I  believe  he  meant  to  say  someflung 
about  this  very  subject  Poor  man,  on  the 
very  night  of  his  death,  he  asked  for  p^ier 
and  pen,  but  he  had  put  off  his  last  w(vdi 
too  long,  he  never  uttered  thent" 

"Very  strange,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon, thoogh 
as  she  said  this  there  stole  into  herbeirt 
that  feeling  which,  though  rarely  expressed 
In  words,  might  have  been  translated, ''How 
providential  that  fortune  favoured  me,  and 
that  I  can  conscientiously  enjoy^  the  6nit 
of  some  one's  lUdoIng";  but  at  this  moment 
a  servant  entered  and  aimounced,  "V» 
Evans," 
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CHAPTER  X.     AN  mTERVIEW. 

Miss  Evans  entered ;  she  looked  taller, 
stiffer,  and  more  angular  than  usaal,  or  so 
it  seemed  to  Mr.  Blackston  now  he  saw 
her  contrasted  with  Mrs.  Gordon,  who,  in 
her  soft^  dainty,  ladylike  dress,  looked 
like  the  impersonifieation  of  refinement. 
Gertainly  there  was  nothing  dainty  about 
Nan's  appearanoe.  Her  unfashionable 
black  dress,  her  large,  close-fittfaig  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  plain  black  ribbon  tied  in 
bows  under  her  chin,  and  her  thick, 
woollen  gloves,  all  helped  to  make  Mini 
Evans  in  no  ways  ''a  thing  of  beauty." 
If  she  looked  hard-fiBatured  when  Grace's 
loving  arms  were  round  her,  it  cannot  be 
wondered  that  she  did  so  now  that  she 
stood  in  Mr.  Blackston's  office,  summoned 
there  to  hear — what  t  Nan  could  not  tell ; 
but  her  guesses  were  not  far  wrong.  In 
the  presence  of  this  el^ant  stranger,  she 
looked  like  some  gaunt  block  of  granite 
just  transplanted  mm  its  lonely  quarry. 

Mrs.  Gordon's  frigid  little  bow,  uninten- 
tional as  it  was,  niMle  Miss  Evans  lift  her 
■mall,  piercing  eyes  to  the  stranger's  face, 
and  tiiat  one  glance  settled  Nan's  opinion 
of  the  stranger.  "  I  hate  you  1 "  said  that 
glance ;  for  Nan  already  saw  that  here  was 
the  woman  who  was  to  begb  the  troubles 
of  her  darlings. 

Mr.  Blackston  broke  the  silence. 

"Good  morning.  Miss  Evans  1  It  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  come  at  the  appointed 
time,  especiaUy  as  I  believe  you  only  came 
back  to  the  Warren  yesteraay.  I  hope 
that  you  left  your  relation  in  better  health. 
Miss  Grace  told  me  that  you  were  forced 
to  absent  yourself;  but  I  am  sure  you 
little  expected  the  sad  event  which  took 
place  in  your  absence." 

Mr.  Blackston  had  said  all  this  to  allow 
Miss  Evans  to  collect  her  thoughts',  for 
during  this  time  he  was  watcmng  her 
closely.  He  himself  had  but  seldom  seen, 
and  very  seldom  spoken  to,  Mr.  James 
(Gordon's  eovemess — or  housekeeper,  as 
some  callea  her — but  now  she  acquired 
special  interest  in  his  eyes  as  the  person 
who  had  been  longest  at  the  Warren,  and 
who,  as  such,  could  best  reveal  to  him  any 
secrets  connected  with  it,  supposing,  of 
course,  there  were  any.  If  he  thought 
that  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  make  any 
woman  tell  what  she  knew,  and  that  Miss 
Evans  could  be  classed  among  the  class  of 
*'  any  women,"  he  was  mistaken.  If  Miss 
Evans  chose  to  be  silent,  no  man  on  earth 
could  make  her  speak. 


•'Thank  you.  My  aunt  has  almost  re- 
covered her  usual  health,"  said  Miss  Evans, 
drily. 

Mr.  Blackston  coughed. 

Mrs.  Gordon  stOl  sat  gazing  at  this 
strange  person,  till  she  was  seized  with  a 
little  shiver  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a 
woman  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
bringing  up  of  her  daughters.  ''But  of 
course  for  those  poor  girls  it  did  not 
matter;  however,"  she  added  to  herself, 
"  a  less  attractive  woman  I  never  beheld." 

"Indeed I"  continued  Mr.  Blackston. 
"I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so. 
Ehem !  However,  my  object  in  troubling 
you  to  come  here  was  to  discuss  the  sad 
question  of  the  future  of  poor  Grace  and 
Sibyl." 

"Ridiculous  names  1"  thought  Mrs. 
Gordon. 

No  answer  from  Miss  Evans,  so  that 
after  a  short  pause  the  lawyer  was  forced 
to  proceed  without  encouragement : 

"  You  have  been  such  a  kind  friend  to 
the  two  sisters  that  Mrs.  Gordon  and 
myself  naturallv  wish  to  consult  you  about 
them.  What  do  you  think  would  approve 
itself  to  their  minds— ehem !— I  mean  as 
to  theb  future  f  " 

Mrs.  Gordon  thought  this  was  a  curious 
way  of  opening  up  the  question,  but  of 
course  said  nothing. 

"I  hardly  understand  you,  sir/'  said 
Miss  Evans,  stiffly  and  coldly. 

Mr.  Blackston  was  beginnins  to  dislike 
his  mission.  He  saw  Miss  Xlvans  was 
going  to  resist  every  suggestion. 

"Tou  must  know,  Miss  Evans,  that  the 
late  Mr.  James  Gordon  died  in  a  very 
sudden  and  unexpected  manner.  He  made 
no  Trill— that  is,  none  that  my  diligent 
search  has  been  able  to  discover — ^and  I  fear, 
therefore,  that  he  made  no  provision  for 
Us  daughters." 

Miss  Evans  did  not  answer,  though  had 
any  one  seen  the  fierce,  angry  look  in  her 
downcast  eyes,  they  would,  in  some  small 
measure,  have  guessed  at  the  tumult  in 
her  heazt. 

"  I  suppose,"  continued  Mr.  Blackston, 
in  desperation,  **  that  you  know  of  no  such 
document  existing  f  " 

"  Mr.  Gordon  never  spoke  to  me  of  his 
private  affairs,"  said  Miss  Evans,  shortly. 

"Of  course  not.  I  never  thought  he 
did— he  was  a  very  reserved  man  with 
everybody,  with  Ids  daughters,  too,  I  sup- 
pose, MissEvansf" 

The  words  were  put  in  the  form  of  a 
I  question,  but  Miss  Evans  perversely  took 
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them  as  an  affirmative.  Mr.  BlackBton  was 
beginnisg,  in  his  own  mind,  to  call  the 
woman  "an  iU-tempered.  stupid  old 
maid." 

"However," he  continued,  "the  unfor- 
tunate part  of  the  affab  is,  that  all  Mr. 
Gordon's  money,  under  his  late  father's 
will,  goes  to  a  distant  cousin,  in  fact,  to 
the  lady  here  present,  so  that  your  youDg 
charges  are  left  penniless— as  is,  alas,  most 
often  the  case  of  children  in  their  very  sad, 
unfortunate  circumstances.  I  am  taking 
for  Rranted,  Miss  Evans,  that  you  under- 
stand my  meaning,  as  all  the  people  about 
here  know  it,  that  is,  that  the  late  Mr. 
James  Gordon  was  never  married  to  the 
mother  of  his  children— he  admitted  this 
with  his  own  lips— and  that  therefore,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law,  they  have  no  claims 
whatever  on  their  father's  property. 

Miss  Evans  bowed  her  head. 

"I  had  hoped,"  still  continued  Mr. 
BlackBton,  now,  however,  looking  across 
to  Mrs.  Gh>rdon,  who  was  certainly  a  more 
pleasing  picture  to  gaze  upon  than  Miss 
Evans^  "I  had  hoped  that  Mr.  James 
Grordon  would  have  saved  a  yearly  sum  of 
money  for  his  girls;  but  there  is  only 
enough  balance  at  his  bankers  to  cover 
the  necessary  expenses  of  his  funeral,  and 
the  discharge  of  his  debts.  This  being  the 
case,^I  am  sorry,  extremely  sorry,  to  find 
that  those  girls  are  left,  literally,  without  a 
penny;  and  had  the  heir-at law  been  any 
other  than  our  kind  friend  Mr8.Gordon,here 
present,  the  question  would  have  assumed 
a  very  painful  and  perplexing  aspect.  As  it 
is,  you  have  yourself  informed  me,  Mrs. 
Gordon,  that  you  will  defray  M  lawful 
expenses  till  such  thne  as  a  suitable  pro- 
vision can  be  f oxmd.    Am  I  right  t " 

Mrs.  Gk>rdon  looked  up  at  the  lawyer 
with  a  gentle  smile  of  acquiescence. 

"  Yes,  perfectly  right ;  though,  ol  course, 
I  shall,  naturally,  wish  to  have  the  entire 
direction  of  the  money  so  spent  upon  them. 
I  have  turned  over  several  plans  in  my 
own  mind  for  their  future  welfare,  and  I 
happen  to  know  a  lady  in  Germanv  who 
keeps  a  small  school,  who  will,  I  know, 
make  it  a  duty  to  oblige  me  by  taking 
these  girls  either  as  scholars  or  teachers. 
They  will  thus  have  the  advantage  of 
learning  German,  that  is,  if  teaching  could 
be  their  future  vocation ;  or,  if  thev  have 
had  too  few  advantages  for  this  to  be  pos- 
sible, then "  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  in  spite 

of  herself,  looked  at  Mus  Evans,  whose 
stem,  impassible  face  annoyed  her. 

Mr.  Blackston  could  not  help  noticing 


the  last  innuendo,  and  hastened  to^smooth 
down  the  remark.  "       i^^ 

"  Miss  Evans  must  be  a  good  ]ud^  of 
the  proficiency  of  her  pupus.  I  beueve 
you  have  been  with  them  many  years  f  ** 

"Yes;  but  they  have  had  no  advan- 
tages," was  Miss  Evans's  reply,  looking  xsp 
and  dartbg  a  look  at  the  widow— it  was 
as  if  she  were  throwing  back  her  own 
words  at  her,  and  acknowledgbg  that  she 
was,  as  Mrs.  Gordon  intimated,  a  common- 
place, ignorant  woman. 

It  was  strange  that  Miss  Evans  should 
at  once  have  declared  war,  metaphorically, 
with  this  ladylike,  agreeable,  easy  man- 
nered widow ;  but  so  it  was.  Mr.  Black- 
ston wanted  to  find  out  if  Miss  Evans 
knew  anything  more  than  he  had  told  her, 
for,  as  yet,  all  the  information  had  been 
on  his  side ;  but  in  vain.  Although  he  ad- 
dressed several  more  questions,  he  always 
received  the  same  guarded,  self-posseeaed 
answer,  reminding  1dm  of  the  short,  sharp 
bark  of  a  watch-dog,  till,  at  last^  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  end  the  painful  intervfew, 
and  rose,  saying : 

"  We  really  want  your  help  and  advice, 
Miss  Evans,  as  to  the  best  means  of 
breaking  the  news  to  your  charges.  Do 
you  thhik  it  would  be  best  for  Mrs. 
Gordon  to  explain  as  much  as  is  necessary 
to  Miss  Grace,  or  will  you  undertake  this 
delicate  mission  f" 

But,  again,  Miss  Evans  was  not  pre- 
pared to  promise  her  help,  and  did  not 
presume  to  offer  her  advice.  She  rose^ 
too,  and,  standing  up  in  all  her  grim 
height,  she  said,  shorUy : 

"  All  such  matters  must  be  left  for  the 
famUy.  I  was  nothing  but  Mr.  Gr<»rd<tt's 
governess;  I  never  interfered  with  any 
private  matters." 

"That  renJnds  me.  Miss  Evans,"  said 
Mrs.  Gordon,  coming  forward  in  her  usual 
self-possessed  manner,  "I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  tell  me  of  any 
debts  of  which  I  ought  to  know.  To  your- 
self, for  instance ;  For,  of  course,  in  sueb 
cases,  one  cannot  give  the  usual  notice; 
but,  naturally,  I  should  wish  to  pay  you 
half  a  year's  salary,  and  any  back  payment 
due  to  you.  I  mention  this  subject  now, 
because  I  am  here  for  a  few  days,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  settle  everything  that  I  can 
before  my  return  home.  For  instance,  I 
should  like  to  arrange  for  the  departore 
of  your  charges  as  soon  as  convenient,  say 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight — ^I  do  not  wish  to 
hurry  them  unduly." 

"Of  course  not."  put  in  the  lawyer; 
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''bat  jon  mast  see  these  poor  children 
yoorself,  Miu,  (Gordon,  I  feel  eare  they 
will  interest  yoo.  When  can  we  come  to 
the  Wftrren,  Miss  Evans  f  ** 

Bat  Nan's  haftian  natare  coald  stand 
it  no  longer.  "  Mr.  Gordon's  ffovemess  " 
tamed  roand  sharply,  mattered  an  inaa- 
dible  answer,  and  walked  oat  of  the  room. 

"Miss  Evans  has  a  most  anfortanate 
manner/'  said  Mrs.  Gkurdon,  smiling,  as 
she  tamed  back  to  her  arm-chair,  thoagh 
in  her  heart  she  was  not  smiling  at  alL 

"A  roagh  diamond!"  laaghed  the 
lawyer;  *'bat  then  one  ooald  not  expect 
mach  poliah  to  remain,  after  having  hved 
fifteen  years  at  that  hoase  1  A  beaatifol 
place,  standing  in  its  own  groands.  It 
is  five  miles  distant  from  a  town.  Be- 
sides, no  one  ever  visited  the  place. 
Woidd  to-morrow  aftemoon  salt  yoa  to 
go  there,  Mrs.  Gordon  f  I  shall  be 
ready  to  escort  yoa  at  that  time.  We 
most  hont  ap  the  title-deeds,  and  see  that 
there  is  no  flaw  in  yoor  right  of  possession. 
I  believe  yoa  will  find  the  neighboarhood 
reaUy  sociable ;  bat,  of  coarse,  it  draws  a 
line  at  respectability,  and  poor  James 
Gordon  chose  to  pat  his  foot  over  that 
line,  so " 

''Ah,  of  coarse." 

When  Mrs.  (Gordon  was  once  more 
in  her  sitting-room  at  the  inn,  she  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  version  of  Uie  scene  to 
Frances;  bat  she  only  remarked  laboat 
Mitt  Evans,  tiiat  "  The  poor  girls  have  had 
a  roagh  kind  of  old  maid  to  bring  them 
ap,  so  I  do  not  expect  to  find  them  very 
presentable." 

OVER  THE  WATER. 

A  COMPLETE  STORT. 

When  and  how  the  qaarrel  between 
the  villages  of  Hasti^re-le-Yanx  and  Has- 
ti^re-par-Del^  began,  is  more  than  I  can 
say.  As  long  as  I,  Michel  Damonti  can 
remember,  we  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  at  Hasti^re-par-Del^  have  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  oar  neighboars  jast 
across  the  stream  at  the  other  Hasti^re. 
Monsieor  le  Cqx6  says  that  the  ill-feeling 
probably  arose  in  the  old  days,  when  the 
parish  charch  on  oar  side  of  the  water 
formed  part  of  a  large  convent,  and  tiie 
rain  on  Uie  heights  bemnd  Hasti^re-le-Yaax 
was  a  fortified  castle.  If  he  is  right  it 
shows  that  stones  cramble  away  more 
qaickly  than  haman  love  and  hatoi  for  to 
this  day  no  lad  from  one  side  of  the  river 


ever  goes  coarUng  a  lau  on  the  othei 
side;  no  friendly  greetings  are  shoated 
from  shore  to  shor«^  by  fishermen  or 
washerwomen;  each  side  has  its  own 
ferry-boat,  and  woold  raUier  lose  half  an 
hoar  of  valaable  time  than  ase  the  wrong 
one;  we  do  not  even  pray  together,  for 
while  we  hear  oar  mass  in  the  old  parish 
charch,  the  folk  of  Hasti^re-le-Vaux  hear 
theirs  in  an  agly  little  chapel  which  they 
have  boilt  for  themselves.  Unlackily,  the 
railway  chose  the  wroi^  side  of  the  water 
for  OS,  and  Hasti6re-le-Yaax  is  oar  saperior 
as  far  as  having  the  railway-station  can 
count  fox  saperiority.  The  Ccir6  has  often 
told  as  that  this  state  of  fead  is  very 
wrong;  bat  all  he  can  say  changes  nothing. 
The  old  gradse  seems  like  second  natare 
to  as,  and  seldom  breaks  oat  into  an  open 
quarrel. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  however,  that  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  take  what  my  uncle 
Blaise  Barraud  calls  an  impartial  view  of 
the  matter,  for  I  have  lived  in  Hasti^re- 
par-Del^  all  my  life,  and  have  but  little 
learning  to  help  me  to  judge  thiugs.  I 
have  spent  my  time  chiefly  in  learning  my 
handicraft  of  stone-cutting,  and  when  my 
day's  work  is  over  I  am  too  tired  for  read- 
ing anything  besides  the  newspaper ;  cer- 
tdnly,  what  I  read  tiiere  doesn't  prove 
that  we  and  our  quarrel  are  worse  than 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  TOineJbo  tell  I 
worked  as  foreman  in  old  Nicolas  ^leloian's 
stone-yard,  and  eamed  really  good  wages ; 
indeed,  I  should  have  been  a  well-to-do 
young  fellow — as  things  went  in  Hasti^re 
— but  there  were  my  old  mother  and  two 
little  sisters  to  be  provided  for,  and  as  I 
was  the  only  unmarried  son  of  the  family, 
the  heaviest  share  of  the  burden  fell  oo 
my  shoulders,  of  which  I  didn't  complain  : 
yet  it  hampered  me,  and  kept  me  from 
saving,  and  from  any  notion  of  looking  foi 
a  wife,  even  if  I  had  wished  to  marry^ 
which  I  didn't  exactly. 

I  felt  what  a  dead  weight  my  circum 
stances  were  to  me  when  old  Taelmai 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  off  work  anc 
sell  his  busincM.  It  seemed  quite  natura 
that  after  being  his  manager  for  thre< 
years  I  should  succeed  him,  and  I  was  th< 
first  he  spoke  to  about  his  intentions. 

"  'Tain't  only  my  age,  lad^  that  pushe 
me  to  it,"  he  said,  "  if  I  didn't  want  th< 
money  I  wouldn't  think  of  givin'  in  jus 
yet;  but  there's  my  son-in-law  at  Li^gc 
he's  in  what  you  may  call  a  bit  of  a  hobbk 
and  some  cash  down  I  must  have  for  him 
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more  than  I  o«n  find  jost  now,  unless  I  either 
■ell  the  yard  or  get  faito  a  hobble  myi^U." 

**  Mon  Dleo,  Nicolas/'  I  cried,  <<if  you 
want  to  sell  for  cash  down  I'm  not  your 
man,  worse  lack.  I  oonld  only  manage 
instalments,  with  quite  a  little  'on  to  start 
with." 

''Listalments  won't  do,  my  boy,"  he 
replied,  slowly.  "  Of  coarse,  I  can  gaess 
yoa  haven't  saved  mach,  but  I'd  let  yoa 
have  it  cheap.  I'd  give  it  yoa  for  tluree 
thousand  francs." 

"That's  out  of  the  question  for  me,"  I 
eaid ;  '*I  could  no  more  find  three  thou- 
sand francs  than  I  could  make  the  river 
flow  back  up  to  Givet" 

"  Perhaps  you  couldn't  yourself,"  Nicolas 
said ;  then  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  but 
I  was  thinking  of  Blaise  Barraud,  he's 

iour  mother's  own  brother,  wouldn't  he 
elp  you »    He " 

''I  wouldn't  ask  him,"  I  interrupted; 
"  and  if  I  did  it  would  be  no  use." 

"Why,  lad,"  asked  Nicolas,  "what 
have  you  against  himf  Is  there  any 
quanel  between  you  t " 

"No,"  I  said,  shortly;  "there's  no 
quarrel  Bub  for  all  that,  I  won't  ask  for 
help  from  him."  Then  I  turned  quickly 
away,  for  my  Unde  Blaise,  who  was  far 
and  away  the  richest  man  in  Hasti^re,  was 
a  sore  subject  with  me,  the  more  so,  be- 
cause a  few  months  before,  when  he  came 
back  froQi  America  after  thirty  years'  ab- 
sence, I  had  thought,  as  P^re  Nicolas 
thought^  that  he  would  be  sure  to  help 
his  only  remaining  sister  and  her  children. 
But  I  soon  found  that  the  memory  of  the 
old  family  quarrel  which  had  driven  him 
awiiy  from  Hasti^re  still  rankled  in  his 
mind;  moreover,  that  he  meant  to  keep 
every  sou  of  the  fortune  he  had  made  out 
West  for  himself,  or,  rather,  for  his 
daughter  Zo6.  Besides  which,  he  never 
took  to  me,  nor  I  to  him ;  and  I  had  more 
than  once  made  up  my  mind  never  to 
cross  his  threshold  again,  yet  that  was  a 
resolve  I  always  broke— on  account  of  my 
cousin  Zo^. 

I  say  my  cousin  Zo^,  though  she  was 
so  entirely  different  from  any  other  girl 
I  had  ever  known,  that  I  never  felt  on 
the  same  level  of  kinship  with  her  as 
I  did  with  my  many  other  cousins.  By 
her  mother  she  was  Canadian,  and  she 
did  not  speak  iVench  at  all  as  we  speak  it. 
Sometimes  it  was  hard  to  understand  what 
she  meant ;  still  I  liked  her  talk  for  its 
very  strangeness.  I  suppose,  too,  it  was 
her  Canadian  blood  which  made  her  so 


much  more  independent  tiuui  girls  are  in 
our  country,  and  so  well  able  to  give  her 
opinion  on  matters  about  whidi  w(»nen, 
as  a  rule,  know  little  and  care  less,  md 
she  had  no  stifEaess  in  h&t  manner  either. 
My  mother  called  her  forward,  but  I  thUk 
she  was  more  womanly  tiban  many  gMs 
who  make  a  great  show  of  being  prim.  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  no  she  was  pretty ; 
she  had  long  curved  eyelashes,  and  laige 
dark  eyes,  the  like  of  which  I  have  never 
seen  before  or  since.  Other  girls'  eyee 
have  a  knack  of  telling  one  more  than 
their  owners  care  to  put  into  words — thsit 
is,  if  you  are  sharp  at  reading  th^ 
glances;  but  Zoi's  eyes  were  always  a 
puzzle  to  me.  They  looked  at  you  qoito 
straight  and  simply,  and  yet  they  told  yon 
notfalog.  I  never  knew  if  she  were  pleased 
or  vexed  with  me,  if  she  were  sorry  for  me, 
or  if  she  were  maldng  fun  of  ma 

These  may  seem  odd  reasons  for  being 
fond  oi  a  girl ;  but  fondness  is  fondness, 
and  has  no  reason.  Something  in  her 
manner  to  me  always  made  me  feel  shy 
and  awkward  with  her,  yet  each  time  I 
left  her  I  longed  to  see  her  again  and  to 
have  a  chance  of  cutting  a  better  figure. 
I  had  got  altogether  into  a  foolish  state  oi 
mind  about  her,  for  what  was  the  ose  <^  a 
poor  man  like  me  wasting  his  thoughts  on 
a  girl  who  would  have  two  hundred  thoa* 
sand  finmcs  for  a  dowry  f  Men  of  five-and- 
twenty,  however,  are  not  always  wise ;  and 
then,  you  see,  there  was  but  one  Zoi 
Barraud  in  all  the  wide  world. 

Of  course,  before  my  Uncle  Blaise  went 
out  to  America — that  means  before  I  was 
bom — he  had  taken  part  in  the  feud  be- 
tween the  two  villages,  as  we  all  did ;  but 
when  he  came  back  he  was  very  scomfol 
at  the  notion  of  not  bcdng  on  sociable 
terms  with  your  neighbours  across  the 
water.  He  sidd  it  was  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous and  incredible  that  the  feeling  should 
be  encouraged. 

To  Zoi,  naturally,  It  was  all  new  and 
strange.  She  asked  a  great  many  qosi- 
tions  about  the  quarrel,  and  always  ended 
by  calling  it  childish  and  absurd. 

The  evening  after  I  had  had  that  talk 
with  Nicolas  about  the  stone -yard,  I 
strolled  down  the  road  towards  the  house 
which  my  uncle  had  bought  by  the  river, 
and  which  he  was  making  very  fine  and 
smart  within  and  without.  I  had  no  psr- 
ticular  reason  for  goiug  there,  yet  some- 
thing which  I  did  not  care  to  confess  to 
mysw  drew  me  that  way.  As  I  went  up 
Barraud's  garden  I  saw  Zo6  on  a  laddsr 
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nftiling  a  roM-iree  against  the  summer 
house. 

"Good  evening,  Michel/'  she  cried; 
"yoa  can  just  help  me  a  bit  here.  Ton 
needn't  go  to  the  house.  Mother  is  very 
busy  and  father  lias  gone  to  Dinant" 

She  came  down  the  ladder  and  I  went 
up  it. 

"It's  a  nice  evening,  cousml"  I 
said,  that  being  the  only  thing  that  oe- 
euned  to  me  ^  the  many  things  I  might 
have  said. 

"  Very  nice,"  she  replied.  •<  Now  that 
bough  must  go  over  the  window,  and  that 
one  to  the  ri^t." 

I  did  as  she  bade  me,  and  she  stood 
watching,  while  I  tried  to  find  something 
to  say  to  her.  I  found  nothing,  however, 
excep^  "Did  my  uncle  go  to  Dinant  this 
morning  or  this  afternoon  t" 

"Oh,  this  morning,"  she  answered. 
"He  had  such  a  lot  of  business.  He's 
going  about  the  boat,  for  one  thbg." 

"The  boatf  I  repeated.  "What 
boatf" 

'*  Why,  don't  you  know  f  Ah,  I  forgot 
you  haven't  been  to  see  us  since  bst 
Sunday  week.  Well,  father  has  gone  to 
see  about  an  authorisation  for  a  Govern- 
ment feny-boai" 

"A  Government  ferry-boat)"  I  ex- 
claimed. "What  an  ideal  The  Com- 
mune refused  to  have  one  years  aga  We 
have  Blanc's  boat  on  this  side,  and  the 
other  side  has  Lebon." 

"Tes,  Michel;  but  Blanc  and  Lebon 
only  ferry  those  they  choose  to  ferry.  A 
(Government  boat  would  be  at  the  service 
of  everybody." 

"It  might  be ;  but  no  one  ^ould  use  it, 
and  no  one  would  ply  it" 

"  My  father  means  to  work  it  himself," 
she  rejoined,  quietly,  "  if  every  one  else  is 
too  prejudiced;  and  as  to  being  used, 
that  will  come  with  tima  You  mow  it 
will  be  cheaper,  for  one  thing.  Blanc  and 
Lebon  charge  two  sous ;  Government  only 
charges  one." 

"  Was  the  price  the  reason  of  my  uncle's 
application ) "  I  asked,  meaning  to  be  sar- 
castic. 

"Not  altogether— though  it's  a  good 
reason  enough.  Something  else,  however, 
decided  him  to  ask.  The  other  day  he  had 
some  business  to  do  in  Bmssela  He  had 
promised  to  take  me,  and  we  were  going 
by  the  early  train.  You  know  Lebon's 
boat  is  much  more  convenient  for  us  to  get 
to  the  station  by  than  Blanc's,  so  we  went 
and  hailed  him.    We  have  no  quarrel  with 


Hasti^re-le-Yaux.  Lebon  came  out  of  his 
house,  looked  at  us,  and  turned  away. 
Father  was  very  anery.  We  had  barely 
time  to  go  down  to  jBlanc's,  and  then  up 
to  the  station.  He  caUed  all  this  across 
the  river,  but  Lebon  made  no  sign  of  hear- 
ing. I  felt  sure  we  should  miss  the  train, 
and  that  I  should  lose  my  nice  long  day  in 
Brussels,  when  a  young  man  who  Uves 
next  door  to  Lebon  came  running  out,  and, 
before  Lebon  could  stop  him,  he  had 
jumped  into  the  boat  and  come  over  for 
ua  He  saved  us  the  train;  but  father 
made  up  his  mind  there  and  then  that 
such  a  state  of  things  should  be  put  a 
stop  to." 

"Who  was  the  young  manf  *  I  asked. 
"I'd  like  to  know." 

"  His  name  is  Andr^  Yasseur.  He's  a 
stonecutter,  like  yourseli  He  thinks  the 
quarrel  as  silly  as  we  do." 

"Does  hef"  I  retorted.  "Well,  he 
learnt  his  trade  at  Li^ge;  he  rcarce  be- 
longs to  Hasti^re.  But  he  doesn't  want  to 
have  aught  to  do  with  this  side,  I  know." 

"  Well,  he's  been  to  see  us  since,  any- 
how," she  said,  gently.  "Father's  taken 
to  him ;  he  calls  him  a  very  intelligent  man." 

A  sudden  throb  of  jealousy  went  through 
me. 

"I  know  perfectly  well,  Zo&*'  I  said, 
"tiiat  Yasseur  doesn't  want  to  make 
friends  across  the  water  any  more  than  I 
da" 

"But  he  has' made  friends  with  us — 
with  father  I" 

"  That's  another  matter,"  I  said. 

"Lebon  didn't  seem  to  think  so," 
answered  my  cousb. 

"  But  young  Yasseur  and  old  Leban  are 
two  different  people,"  I  persisted. 

"  Yes,  so  we  found.  Now,  will  you  put 
one  more  naQ  iu  there,  and  ttien  I  think  it 
will  do  f    Thank  you." 

"  You're  a  fool,  Mtehel  Dumont,"  I  said 
to  myself,  half  an  hour  later,  as  I  walked 
home.  "  You  have  had  no  encouragement  to 
care  for  the  girl,  and  no  hope  of  winning 
her  yourself ;  then  why  be  jealous  f  More- 
over, how  do  you  know  he  means  court- 
ship, or  that  she'd  have  him  if  he  didf 
Don't  find  mares'-nests,  Michel !" 

Before  long,  however,  every  one  in 
Hasti^re  bew  Andr6  Yasseur  meant 
courtship,  and  there  was  a  deal  of  talk 
about  it. 

"I  thought  you  were  after  Barraud's 
girlf"  old  Taelman  said  to  me  one  day. 
"  Surely  you  won't  let  that  intertoper  steal 
your  chances  f  " 
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"  Vve  no  chances  for  him  to  steal,"  I  said, 
sulkily.     "  I  nerer  was  after  the  girl" 

*<  Yassenr's  a  posUng  lad,"  Nicolas  went 
on,  after  a  while.  « I'U  teU  you  what  he's 
after,  besides  Barrand's  Zo6.  He  wants  to 
bay  my  business,  and  carry  it  across  the 
water." 

*<Toii  won't  seU  it  to  him)"  I  cried. 
"  Toa'U  never  let  the  yard  go  like  that ) " 

"  rd  rather  not,"  he  said,  slowly ;  **bat 
an  offer's  an  offer,  yoa  see,  and  you  won't 
take  any  steps." 

'*How  can  I  t^ke  steps  f"  I  cried,  im- 
patiently.   *'  IVe  no  means  to  bny  it." 

'*Bat  there's  Barrand,"  he  persisted. 

'*I  gave  yon  an  answer  to  that  long 
ago,"  I  said. 

"Bat,  lad,  if  yoa  married  the  girl,  the 
money'd  go  along  with  her." 

'<P6re  Nicolas,"  I  said,  '<seU  year  yard 
to  whom  yoa  will,  bat  don't  get  sach  a 
notion  as  tiiat  into  yoar  head." 

"And  she's  a  good  girl,"  he  went  on; 
bat  I  threw  down  my  tools  and  walked 
away. 

Blaise  Barraad  had  sot  the  ferry-boat,  bat 
it  did  not  answer.  The  only  thing  it  did 
was  to  bring  down  the  price  of  the  other 
ferries;  otherwise,  all  went  on  jast  the 
same,  and  if  any  man  chanced  to  hail  the 
Gtovemment  boat,  Blaise  had  to  do  the 
ferrying  himseli  The  men  who  worked 
for  him  atterly  refased  to  do  it. 

I  went  to  my  ancle's  bat  little  in  these 
days.  When  I  did  go,  I  nearly  always  saw 
Yassear,  who  was  in  high  favoar  with 
Blaise  Barraad.  Zo^,  too,  treated  him  in 
a  mach  more  friendly  manner  than  she 
treated  me.  Perhaps  that  was  partly  my 
faalt,  for  I  was  never  at  my  ease  with  her, 
which  she  was  shrewd  enoagh  to  discern ; 
while  Yassear  had  a  very  good  opinion  of 
himself,  and  was  sare  every  one  shared  it. 

One  evening  he  began  telling  my  ancle 
aboat  Us  proposal  to  Taelman.  "  He's  an 
old  fool,"  he  added,  roagUy.  "  I  offered 
him  three  thoasand  francs  for  the  basiness; 
and  he  says  it  is  worth  five  thoasand." 

"Five  thoasand  francs  1"  exclaimed 
Barraad.  "  The  old  Jew  !  Toa  stick  to 
three  thoasand.    Hell  dose  with  yoa." 

"  He  won't  close  with  yoa  for  three,"  I 
said.  "  He  won't  let  his  basiness  go  across 
the  water  for  less  than  five." 

I  knew  Zo^  woald  despise  me  for  sayinff 
this ;  bat  Yassear's  manner  always  angered 
me. 

"  rd  give  him  as  mach  as  he'd  take  on 
this  side.  A  price  is  a  price,"  said  Barraad, 


"he  wants  the  money  too  madi  to  let 

{oar  offer  slip.    He  won't  get  another  in  a 
arry." 

"Oh,  he's  got  a  castomw  in  his  eye," 
went  on  Yassear,  looking  at  me  sig- 
nificantly. "  Ask  yoar  nephew  if  it  is  not 
so." 

I  felt  the  coloar  raeh  to  my  cheeks.  I 
don't  know  which  I  felt  angrier  witb — 
Nicolas  for  mentioning  the  matter  to 
Yassear,  or  Yassear  for  dragging  it  ap 
then. 

"  llGnd  yoar  own  basiness,  Andr^  Yas- 
sear," I  said.   ' 

"It  is  mv  own  basiness,"  he  retorted, 
"  if  I  want  the  yard,  and  he  means  to  make 
me  wait  antil  yoa  have  a  try  at  getting  the 
money  for  it  first." 

"  Yon'll  be  a  fool,  Michel,"  said  my  ande, 
"  if  yoa  go  borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay 
Paal." 

"No  fear,  ancle,"  I  said;  "Tve  no 
intention  of  borrowfag." 

"  No,"  went  on  Yassear,  "Taelman  spoke 
of  a  far  better  plan  than  borrowing." 

"  Why,  what '*  began  my  onde,  witii 

a  sharp  glance  from  Yassear  to  me. 

"Monsiear  Andr6,"  broke  in  Zoi,  sud- 
denly, "  I  wish  yoa  had  broaght  yoar  violin 
to-night  I  shoold  like  to  hear  if  yoa  have 
forgotten  *  Yankee  Doodle.'" 

"  Forgotten  it  I "  exclaimed  Yasseor, 
takine  a  very  different  tone.  "As  if  I 
shoald  forget  anything  yoa  are  so  good  as 
to  teach  me.  Toa  shall  hear  me  play  it 
to-morrow  evening." 

So  he  went  Uiere  one  evening  after 
another,  and  I  only  ventared  into  hen  pre- 
sence  now  and  again ;  and  she  tanght  hini 
tanes,  and  he  always  had  a  pretty  speedi 
ready  for  her,  while  I  only  made  a  fool  of 
myself  before  her. 

"Gk>od  night,  aO,"  I  said,  abniptly, 
getting  ap  to  go. 

"Good  nighti"  said  my  ande,  withoat 
moving. 

"  Grood  night,  coasin,"  said  Zo6,  giving 
me  a  long  look  from  those  strange  eyes  (tf 
hers. 

I  taxed  old  Taelman  with  having 
gossiped  aboat  me  to  Yassear. 

"I  said  no  harm,  lad,"  he  replied, 
innocently.  "I  only  told  him  I  wanted 
to  sell  yoa  the  yard,  and  that  I  hoped 
yoa'd  find  the  price  somehow.  He  jeered, 
and  said  something  aboat  yoa  and  yoar 
coasin  Zci,  I  told  him  I  hoped  Ae  would 
have  yoa.    That  was  all." 

"  Qaite  enough,  too,"  I  said. 

After  that  I  do  not  know  when  I  shoold 
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have  ^ne  to  Bwraad's  again,  if  one  even- 
ing Nieolas  had  not  aakM  me  to  go  and 
apeak  to  my  onole  about  an  order  he  had 
ghren  at  the  yard.  I  was  glad  to  have  an 
exeose  for  going.  I  tho^;ht  I  would  ihow 
them  all — Yassear,  too,  if  he  were  there — 
that  I  had  no  intention  of  condng  ae  a 
wooer.  So  I  didn't  smarten  np  at  alL  I 
jtut  went  as  I  came  out  of  the  yard. 

It  was  a  nasty  night.  A  bitter  wind 
was  driying  from  the  north-east  against 
the  flow  of  the  riyer,  which  was  swollen 
and  muddy  from  heavy  rains. 

When  I  got  to  my  uncle's  I  found  him 
deep  in  business  with  Mattre  Rollin,  the 
notary  from  Dinant. 

"I^t  down  and  wait,"  he  said,  curtly, 
when  I  blundered  straight  into  my  mes- 
sage, *'We  are  occupied,  and  Maitre 
RoUin's  train  soes  in  half  an  hour." 

I  crossed  we  room  and  sat  down  by 
Zo4,  who  had  scarcely  looked  up  as  I 
came  in.  I  supposed  she  had  been  expect- 
ing Yaaseur,  and  was  disappointed  at 
sedng  only  me. 

''  Tou  haven't  been  here  for  quite  a  long 
time,  Cousin  Michel,"  she  said,  softly. 

"  I  come  quite  as  often  as  I'm  wanted," 
I  Miswered,  as  coolly  as  I  could ;  but  my 
heart  was  beating  so  loud  that  I  thought 
she  would  hear  ik 

"  You  know  best  about  that,  of  course, 
cousin,"  she  replied. 

'<And  I  expect,"  I  went  on,  <'that  I 
shall  come  less,  after  a  while — ^not  at  aU, 
in  fact." 

"Whyf"  she  asked,  quickly,  looking 
full  at  me;  *'you  aren't  going  away) 
Monsieur  Andt6  has  not  bought  the  stone- 
yard!" 

'<Not  yet;  but,  for  aU  that,  I  tUnk  I 
shall  go.    I  shall  do  better  elsewhere." 

«<  You  are  the  best  judge  of  that,  too;" 
she  replied,  still  looking  at  me. 

A  great  longing  came  over  me  to  let 
her  ]mow«why  I  wanted  to  go;  but  I 
wasn't  clever  at  folding  up  my  meanbg 
so  that  it  could  be  taken  without  being 
spoken  out  plain,  and,  while  I  was  host 
tating,  I  heard  Maitre  Rollin  saying : 

*<No,  no,  my  dear  Monsieur  Barraud, 
the  current  is  very  strong  to-night.  I'd 
rather  have  your  nephew  to  put  me  across, 
if  he'll  be  so  good.  He's  younger  and 
stronger  than  you  or  L" 

I  got  up  mechanically,  forgetting  my 
errand,  and  went  out  with  Mattre  Rollin. 

**  And  when  is  Mademoiselle  Zo^  going 
to  make  up  her  mindf"  he  said,  as  we 
got  into  the  boat. 


I  made  as  though  I  did  not  hear,  and 
when  once  we  were  o£^  I  had  too  much  to 
do  with  punting  across  stream  to  talk 
or  be  talked  to.  It  was  real  hard  work, 
and  when  Maitre  Rollin  had  bade  me  good 
night,  and  had  jumped  ashore,  I  stood 
leaning  on  my  pole  for  a  few  minutes, 
getting  back  my  breath.  As  I  waited,  I 
heard  some  one  speaking. 

''Yes,  yes,  the  boat  is  there," shouted 
Maitre  Rollin,  in  answer.  "  (}ood  night,  I 
don't  want  to  miss  the  train." 

"You  won't— you've  got  ten  minutes. 
GkKMl  night." 

ItwasAndr^Yasseur.  I  saw  him  through 
the  darkness  coming  down  to  the  water. 

"  I  want  to  cross,"  he  shouted. 

I  took  no  heed,  but  beean  to  push  off; 
before  I  could  get  dear,  however,  he  had 
sprung  into  the  boat 

"Who's  that  ferrying)"  he  cried, 
angrily.  "  Why  did  you  push  off  whtui  I 
called  f" 

"Because  I  didn't  wish  to  do  you  a 
service,  Andr^  Yasseur,"  I  replied. 

He  gave  a  jeerine  laugh.  "  You  thought 
you'd  have  a  good  innings  with  the  &ir 
Zo^,"  he  began. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  my  cousin 
Zo^,"  I  cried,  "nor  ajbout  me  to  her;  one 
thing,  though,  I  will  ask  you :  What  did 
you  mean,  that  night,  about  me  and  get- 
ting money  to  pay  for  the  stone-yard  t " 

"You  Know  what  I  meant^"  he  said, 
agafai. 
Toi"  I  replied;  "and  here's  what 
you  deserve  for  it.  Better  late  than 
never."  I  took  my  punt  pole  in  my  left 
hand  for  a  moment,  and  drawing  a  step 
nearer  to  where  he  stood  in  the  stem,  1 
hit  out  straight  from  mv  right  shoulder 
into  his  face.  By  the  dun  l^ht  I  could 
see  the  blood  flowing  as  he  staggered  from 
the  blow.  But  he  pulled  himself  together 
and  prepared  to  pay  me  back.  I  dared 
not  let  the  current  master  the  boat,  while 
I  defended  myself,  so  I  dodged  aside,  and 
he  struck  with  all  his  force  into  the  air. 
The  next  instant  there  was  a  sharp  cry — 
a  splash — and  I  stood  abne. 

"  It's  my  turn  to  laugh  now,"  I  shouted, 
"  while  you're  swimming  ashore." 

But  he  made  no  sign  of  beginning  to 
swim.  Whether  he  could  not,  or  whether 
the  blow  I  had  given  him  had  partly 
stunned  him,  I  did  not  know.  Anyhow, 
I  saw  him  smk  and  then  come  up  again, 
and  then  sink  again  a  few  yards  lower.  As  I 
watched  him,  he  did  not  even  seem  to  be 
struggling,  and  a  terrible  idea  came  to  me. 
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"  If  he  cannot  iwim,"  I  thought,  "  so  much 
the  worse  for  him.  I'm  not  to  blame ;  let 
him  drown."  And,  as  I  went  on  panting, 
I  thought  how  it  all  woold  be.  I  would 
tell  no  one  a  word  abont  it,  and  no  one 
woold  fiaess  what  had  caused  his  deatL 
Saddenly  the  thought  of  Zo6  rose  above 
the  Tile  temptation.  She  loved  this  man, 
I  was  sure ;  and  she  would  lose  him,  and 
her  young  life  would  lose  all  its  joy  with- 
out a  moment's  warning  or  a  word  of 
farewell. 

Before  I  knew  what  I  was  doing  I  had 
swung  the  boat  round  down  stream.  "I 
will  spare  her  that^"  I  said  aloud,  as  if  I 
were  speaking  to  another  man.  But  it  was 
not  easy  to  manage  such  a  clumsy  craft, 
and  while  I  was  doing  my  best  to  little 
purpose,  I  saw  Yasseur  rise  agaia  twenty 
yards  below  and  then  sink.  If  I  meant  to 
help  him  I  must  help  him  without  the 
boat  I  was  swimmer  enough  not  to  fear 
for  myself,  so  I  threw  off  my  blouse,  and, 
with  Zo^'s  name  in  my  heart,  I  sprang  after 
him  into  the  icy  water.  I  have  often 
wondered  since  how  I  found  him  so 
quickly  in  that  terrible  perplexity  of 
swirh'ng  currents.  Find  him,  nevertheless, 
I  did.  He  was  quite  unconscious,  and 
hung  like  a  log  in  my  grasp.  It  seemed 
an  eternity  before  I  coud  get  him  on  to 
my  shoulder,  and,  when  I  looked  for  the 
boat^  I  could  see  her  no  longer.  There  was 
notbjng  for  it  but  to  swim  ashore.  How  I 
managed  that  is  a  marvel  to  every  one, 
especially  to  myself.  There  came  one 
awful  moment  when  I  felt  that  all  was  over 
with  me,  for,  as  I  gasped  for  breath,  my 
mouth  and  nostrils  filled  with  water,  and, 
for  a  few  seconds,  I  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  current.  Then  I  pulled  myself  together 
for  one  last  effort.  "If  we  are  both  drowned," 
I  thought^  *'  perhaps  she  will  be  sorry  for  me, 
too."  The  next  minute  I  felt  the  bottom 
under  my  feet,  and,  as  I  stepped  to  hud 
with  my  unconscious  burden,  I  knew  that 
life  was  worth  struggling  for,  even  if  I  had 
to  live  it  without  Zo& 

The  very  next  day,  in  the  thick  of  all 
the  talk  about  the  [accident  of  the  night 
before,  I  told  Nicolas  that  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  to  Antwerp  and  find  work 
at  the  new  docks  they  were  building,  and 
that  he  had  best  make  his  terms  with 
Yasseur. 

"  You  are  going  far  enough,  my  lad,"  he 
said,  sadly;  '^but  if  it  must  be,  it  must, 
ril  talk  to  Yasseur  when  he's  got  over  his 
ducking." 

The  same  evening  I  went  to  my  uncle's. 


I  thought  I  should  be  better  able  to  make 
a  new  start  when  I  said  good-bye  to  Zo^ 
It  would  be  like  drawing  a  line  under  all 
tiiat  had  "happened  that  summer  and 
autumn.  I  found  her  alone  in  the  gardes. 
It  was  a  good  opportunity  of  speaUng  to 
her ;  but  the  old  shyness  seised  me,  andl 
couldn't  make  a  beginning.  -  Nor  ^  ike 
wait  for  one. 

"Michel,"  she. cried,  holding  out  her 
hands  to  me,  ''you  were  a  brave,  good 
man  last  night  1  Ah,  cousin,  you  may  talk 
of  the  old  quarrel  as  much  as  you  like,  bat 
you  forgot  all  about  it  at  the  right  momeni" 

"I  didn't  forget,  Zo^,"  I  said;  "I 
didn't  save  him  for  his  own  sake— but  for 
youra" 

**  For  mine,  Michel ! "  she  exclaimed, 
witli  a  look  of  wondering  joy ;  "  really  ix 
my  sake)" 

''Yes,  Zo^;  but  I'd  rather  not  talk  of 
that — ^it's  over  and  done  with,  I've  come 
to  talk  of  something  dne — I've  eoffle  to 
say  ffood-bye." 

"Why,  Michel f  Monsieur  Andiiwill 
never  turn  you  out  of  your  place  now, 
even  if  he  does  buy  the  yard." 

"  That's  nothing  to  do  with  it^"  I  odd; 
<(  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go,  and  I 
mean  to  go." 

For  a  moment  she  looked  into  my  faee^ 
I  could  see  there  were  tears  in  her^yea 
"  I  mean  to  go,"  I  went  on — ^it  was  the 
look  in  her  taoe  that  made  me  say  thii 
— "  becauae  I  love  you  so  dearly,  Zoe." 

At  this  she  smiled. 

"  That's  a  queer  teason  to  give,  Miehel,' 
she  whispered. 

"  It's  a  true  one,  Zo6." 

"  If  it  is  true,"  she  said,  more  softlyatill, 
"I  should  have  thought  it  was  a  good 
reason  for  staying  here." 

*'Zo^l"  I  cried  in  amazement,*  "yoa 
don't  want  me  to  stay )  You  surely  dont 
care  for  mef" 

"You  know  best,  Michel,  of  coum^* 
she  said,  just  as  she  had  said  it  the  eyen* 
ing  before,  "  but  remember  you've  never 
asked  me." 

"  WeU,"  said  my  uncle,  when  we  tdd 
him,  *'  the  girl's  been  brought  up  to  chooie 
for  herself,  and  she  has  sense  enoogh  to 
choose  for  herself.  For  my  part,  I  had 
rather  she  took  the  other  lad ;  but  it'i 
more  her  business  than  mine,  so  111  make 
the  best  of  it.  Only  mind,  young  man,  no 
more  talk  of  going  away,  I'm  fixed  at 
Hasti^re,  and  the  girl  stays  with  me.'' 

That  question  was  soon  settled  to  hii 
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tatisfaetioD.  My  wish  to  go  awmy  had 
Taniflhed ;  and  when,  a  few  weeks  later, 
Taelman  reaUy  sokl  hU  yard,  it  was  Blaise 
Bssrraad  who  bought  it,  and  I,  his  son-in- 
law,  became  the  manager  of  his  new 
speenlation. 

But  the  quarrel  between  the  two  Has- 
ti^res  sUll  survives,  and  my  children  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  children  of  Andr^ 
Yasseur  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 


A  RUN  THROUGH  CORSICA 

IN  TWO  PAKTS.      PART  IL 

After  a  quiet  night  in  my  room  at  the 
Pieraggf,  I  was  awakened  by  the  fac- 
totum at  half -past  three  in  the  morning.  In 
readiness  for  the  early  train  to  Bastia,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  good  man  led  me 
away  with  a  portmanteau  upon  each  side 
of  hm  It  was  the  fairest  day  Corsica  had 
yet  shown  me.  The  first  flush  of  the  dawn 
light  was  upcm  the  snow  on  the  noble 
crags  above  the  town,  and  upon  the  dark 
velvety  pines  which  dung  to  the  predpices 
above  and  amid  the  snow.  This  soft  coral 
hue  against  the  more  sombre  vapour  which 
slowly  drifted  by,  as  if  dissolving  under 
the  power  of  the  sun,  was  divine  to  see. 
The  rivers  Restonica  and  Tavignano  tum- 
bled along  tumultuously  in  their  common 
bed  towaras  tiie  eastern  sea. 

The  distance  between  Corte  and  Bastia 
is  about  seventy  kilometres,  and  the 
journey  lasted  nearly  fivB  hours.  That  is 
not  a  great  pace.  But  of  course  we  are  in 
tiie  mountains  for  the  most  part,  ascending 
and  descending,  now  between  two  walls  of 
rock  many  hundred  feet  almost  perpen- 
dicular, and  now  speeding  alone  ^e  side 
of  an  amphitheatre,  whence  we  look  down 
upon  many  a  mile  of  ill-cultivated  valley 
Iimd,  with  the  river  Golo  rushing  furiously 
in  its  nudst.  The  weather  had  at  least 
done  me  service  in  the  matter  of  the  rivers 
and  waterfalls.  These  were  all  of  winter's 
magnitude,  and  roared  famously  from  far 
and  near. 

How  thinly  peopled  and  ill-ezploited  the 
island  is,  to  be  sure  I  If  it  were  a  country 
in  which  the  passions  were  kept  under 
better  control,  there  would  be  twice  as 
many  acres  of  grain  and  twice  as  many 
vineyards  as  one  sees  to-day.  Specialists 
say  that  it  would  easily  support  three  times 
the  population  it  has.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  so.  "  It  is  because  we 
lack  hands'' — "manca  li  bracchi" — said 


an  old  Cordcan  to  me  as  I  walked  with 
him  through  one  of  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
country,  and  commented  upon  the  vast 
areas  of  nothing  but  myrtle-scrub  and 
brushwood.  Perhaps  he  might  have  gone 
a  little  farther,  and  said  also:  "It  is 
because,  too,  we  have  not  enough  security 
that  we  shall  reap  the  firuits  of  our  labour." 
If  the  bandits  were  cauterised  from  the 
land,  Corsica  might  flourish.  But  France 
must  bestir  herself  with  a  vengeance  if  she 
means  serioudy  to  eradicate  an  evil  at 
which,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  she  has 
winked,  or  which  she  has  openly  confessed 
herself  powerless  to  remove. 

There  are  Frenchmen  of  light  and  lead- 
ing, but  with  a  certain  obliquity  in  their 
mord  sense,  who  regard  Cordca  much  aft 
we  regard  the  unfortunate  beasts  in  our 
Zoologicd  Gardens.  "What!  Would  you 
have  these  interesting  quadrupeds  and 
birds  of  prey  destroyed  f  "  the  enthudastic 
zoologist  might  exclaim  in  wonder  to  the 
profeased  humanitarian  who  pitied  them  in 
thdr  confinement  "  Why,  some  of  them 
are  unique  I  Just  think  how  interesting  to 
the  future  generations  of  mankind  coUec- 
tions  such  as  these  cannot  but  be  I  When 
Centrd  Africa  is  settled  up,  there  will  be 
no  wild  beasts  left ;  and  students  of  naturd 
history  must  come  to  these  menageries  for 
the  good  of  their  minds." 

So  with  the  cynicd  publicists  of  our 
day.  ''What,"  they  ask,  "can  be  more 
interesting  than  the  spectade  presented  by 
Cordca  wnen  we  are  about  to  enter  the 
twentieth  century  of  grace )  It  is  a  piece 
of  medi»vslism,  perfectly  preserved.  In 
this  little  countiy  we  see  the  same  animod- 
ties  and  combinations  of  families  for  pro- 
tective purposes  which  were  ordinary  pliases 
of  Uf e  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies upon  the  Continent  There  Is 
the  same  reckless  indifference  to  blood- 
shed, the  same  defiance  of  authority,  the 
same  love  of  unregenerate  freedom.  Why, 
it  Is  simply  delightful  1  Instead  of  bother^ 
ing  one's  brains  with  the  ponderous 
cluronicles  of  Froissart  and  the  Italian 
histories,  one  has  only  to  cross  the  water 
a  few  score  miles,  and  take  up  one's  abode 
in  the  heart  of  Cordca  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months.  All  the  books  in  dl  the  univerd- 
ties  of  the  world  would  not  enable  the 
student  to  realise  the  condition  of  Europe 
as  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago  so  well  as 
a  common  sojourn  of  this  kind.  One  may 
thus  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  terrorism, 
murder,  lawlessness,  and  so  forth,  to  one's 
heart's  content,  and,  after  a  while,  return 
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to  Parifl  or  London  with  more  than  pro- 
fessorial enlightenment.'' 

This  is  good  satire  in  its  way.  Of 
conrse,  howeTer^  the  men  who  pretend  to 
view  Corsica  as  if  it  were  reaUy  a  precious 
picture  or  statae,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
very  exemplary  citizens  of  the  world, 
much  less  as  patriots.  In  the  name  of 
humanity,  let  the  tme  spirit  of  progress 
do  its  work  among  tbis  braye  misguided 
people.  It  is  bad  enough  to  sit  at  a  bull- 
fight unmoved  by  the  torture  of  the  horses, 
but  it  is  immeasurably  more  brutal  to 
wish  to  keep  Corsica  in  its  present  state 
of  sociali  political,  and  even  domestic 
anarchy,  in  order  that  students  of  history 
may  get  an  object  lesson  of  a  very  em- 
phMc  and  impressive  kmd. 

A  single  vendetta  tale  of  modem  life 
will  suffice  to  show  what  Corsica  is  like 
under  the  rule  of  the  Bepublic.  I  borrow 
it  from  the  narrative  of  M.  Bourde,  who 
the  other  day  made  an  exhaustive  enquiry 
into  the  social  state  of  the  island. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1885,  two 
youths  on  their  way  to  church  made  a  bet 
of  a  bottle  of  wine  on  the  issue  of  a 
wrestling-match.  They  at  once  began  the 
duel  One  of  them  feU,  and  the  other 
claimed  the  wager.  It  was  disputed,  and 
their  altercation  attracted  sevexal  by- 
standers.  In  the  heat  of  argument  and 
passion,  Orsini,  one  of  the  two,  snatched 
a  dagger  from  the  belt  of  a  bystander,  and 
in  a  ihoment  killed  Orlanda,  the  arbiter  of 
the  match,  because  he  said  the  wrestle 
ought  to  be  repeated.  Orsini  is  thereupon 
arrested  and  sent  to  prison  for  a  few 
months. 

The  father  of  Orlanda,  the  victim,  does 
not  think  such  a  punishment  enough  atone- 
ment for  the  loss  of  his  son.  He  therefore 
vows  vengeance  upon  KIcolal,  the  man 
whose  dagger  had  killed  his  son;  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  slays  him  with  nine 
stabs  of  a  knife.  This  puts  the  families 
of  Nicolai  and  Orlanda  upon  a  first-rate 
footing  of  enmity,  and  the  campaign  of 
vengeance  is  promptly  opened. 

One  of  the  Nicolai  wounds  a  second  son 
of  Jerome  Orlanda,  the  father  of  the  first 
victim.  Then  two  Orianda  attack  three 
Nicolai,  and  kill  one.  For  this  crime  the 
second  son  of  Jerome  above  mentioned  is 
arrested  and  charged.  Jerome  warns  the 
Nicolai  not  to  give  evidence  against  his 
son,  or  he  will  be  tenfold  In  earnest  for 
fresh  vengeance.  But  the  wife  of  the  dead 
Nicolai  is  not  deterred.  She  goes  to 
Bastia,  and  with  her  children  in  her  arms, 


implores  the  jury  to  punish  the  assassb  of 
her  husband.  ^'  Justice,"  she  cries ;  **  they 
have  killed  an  innocent  man." 

After  this  bold  feat  the  poor  wcmai 
dares  to  return  to  her  native  village.  She 
is  intercepted  by  Jerome  Orlanda,  and  shot 
dead.  Her  daughter  also,  who  was  with 
her,  is  pursued  by  Jerome,  and  the  child 
throws  herself  over  a  preicipice  to  avoid 
the  man.  She  is  fortunately  saved  by 
some  bushes,  into  which  Jerome  Orlanda 
fires  to  make  sure  (but  does  not  hit  her), 
after  which  he  goes  home  contented.  Bat 
his  threat  is  deemed  so  far-reaching  that 
the  gravedigger  dare  not  diff  a  grave  for 
the  poor  woman's  body.  She  has  to  be 
buried  by  stealth  in  the  night,  and  the 
grave  is  dug  by  her  relatives. 

This  fiend,  Jerome  Orlanda,  survived 
in  freedom  for  several  months,  but  was 
eventually  found  dead,  killed  either  by 
the  gendarmes  or  in  ordinary  vendettSi  it 
does  not  matter  which.  And  so  the  feod 
exhausted  itself. 

Dramas  of  this  kind  would  not  be 
countenanced  anywhere  else  in  Eun^ 
But  in  Corsica,  where  "twelve  souls  are 
not  enough  to  avenge  the  deceased's  boots," 
or  it  may  be  thought  so,  they  are  of 
common  occurrence. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  run  throush  the 
land  to  Bastia.  The  Gtolo,  Corsica's  largest 
river,  has  been  with  us  for  many  a  mOe, 
hurrying  its  green  water  and  foam  through 
one  rocky  gorge  after  another.  The  latter 
part  of  its  course  is  not  sensationaL  It 
broadens  and  finds  its  way  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, through  a  level  tract,  the  mere 
sight  of  which  te  enough  to  give  one  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  a  fever. 

When  we  turn  from  the  coast  towards 
Bastia,  there  is  the  glisten  of  a  large 
lagoon  to  our  right,  wiw  the  white  sails  of 
fisher-boats  upon  it,  and  an  infrequent 
palm  standing  against  the  bright  back- 
ground like  a  vignette  of  North  Africa. 
Beyond  is  the  spectral  shape  of  Elba^  ftam 
Monte  Capanna,  the  highest  point  of 
which.  Napoleon,  no  doubt,  looked  widi 
some  interest  at  the  snow  peaks  of  his 
birth  island. 

As  significant  as  anything  in  Corsica 
are  the  sites  of  her  inhmd  towns  and 
villages.  They  stand  on  hill-tops,  which 
are  themselves  half  fortresses,  tiieir  high 
houses  aspiring  from  these  devated  foun- 
dations like  objects  fantastic  and  Tomer- 
esque.  The  inhabitants  were  of  coutm 
thus  well  placed  for  security  against  pizates 
in  the  old  days.      Their  litfle  seaport, 
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some  miles  away,  was  sure  to  be  an  un- 
important village,  from  which  they  could 
at  short  notice  convey  the  ^alaables  and 
residents  to  the  mother  settlement  in  the 
donds.  In  later  times,  when  pirates 
were  not  of  much  account,  there  were 
fends  between  the  citizens  of  one  town 
and  the  dtisens  of  its  neighbour  town, 
which  made  the  need  of  walls  and  a  strong 
position  almost  as  imperative  as  before. 
The  classic  tale  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
town  of  Borgo  and  that  of  Luociana  half  a 
century  ago  is  sometiiing  to  the  point.  This 
originated  in  a  dead  donkey  which  was 
found  barring  tiie  way  to  the  Holy  Thurs- 
day procession  from  one  of  the  churches. 
Lucdana  said  that  Borgo  had  wrought 
this  insult  Borgo  put  the  blame  upon 
Luociana.  And  so  the  corpse  of  the  ass 
was  dragged  from  one  town  to  the  other, 
until  its  decomposition  put  an  end  to  the 
strife.  The  men  of  Lucdana  seem  to  have 
had  tfie  best  of  the  affair,  seeing  that  they 
succeeded  in  impaling  the  ass  upon  the 
steeple  of  the  Borgo  church. 

I  had  no  sooner  driven  to  another ''  Hdtel 
de  France,"  this  time  in  BasUa,  than  I  made 
preparations  for  getting  away  again.  The 
terrible  altitude  of  the  houses  of  this,  the 
earlier,  capital  of  Corsica,  outdid  that  of 
the  dwelmigs  of  Ajacdo  or  Corte.  It 
serves  the  town  well  enough,  it  may  be,  in 
the  summer  heats ;  but  to  the  casual  vidtor 
a  walk  in  Bastia  is  like  a  promenade  in  a 
cistern.  He  has  to  take  the  rest  of  the 
island  on  faith. 

So  when  I  had  breakfasted,  and  made 
the  somewhat  sombre  -  looking  waiter 
smile  at  my  praises  of  the  picturesqueness 
of  his  native  island,  I  went  straightway, 
loiapsack  in  hand,  to  a  back  street,  where 
a  bruised  old  pale-green  diligence,  much 
ventilated  by  natural  decay,  was  standing, 
on  the  point  of  departure  for  Morsiglia, 
many  miles  to  the  north,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Cap  Corse.  This  miserable  old 
coach  was  my  home  from  ten  o'dock  in 
the  morning  until  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

For  several  hours,  however,  the  ride 
was  one  of  considerable  pleasure.  The 
road  skirts  the  shore  the  whole  way.  The 
islands  oi  Elba  and  Capraia  lifted  them- 
adves  from  the  water  in  an  attractive 
grey  haze,  and  the  nearer  sea  rippled 
brightly  where  it  ebbed  ladly  against  the 
coast  rocks. 

We  passed  several  villages,  of  which 
Brando,  Santa  Severs,  and  Mucinaggio, 
are  the  most  important,  and  it  behoved  me 


at  each  of  these  places  to  light  a  fresh 
cigar  and  drink  another  glass  of  wine  or 
indifferent  brandy  with  one  or  another 
hospitable  Corsican  into  whose  society 
kind  chance  led  me.  When  I  ventured 
to  remark  to  one  of  these  friends  of  a 
moment  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  so 
much  hospitality  in  his  land,  he  replied 
quietly,  as  an  effectud  rebuff  to  me,  "  We 
are  known  for  it.  The  Cap  Corsicans  have 
thefr  vices  like  other  people,  but  this  is 
one  of  thefr  virtues." 

Anon  I  had  to  share  my  coup^  with 
two  other  travellers,  a  gentleman  and  a 
lady.  They  had  been  present  somewhere 
at  an  offidd  banquet  the  previous  evening, 
and  were  now  returning  to  thefr  little 
village  adjacent  to  the  place  of  my  destf- 
nation.  From  them  also  I  learned  that  the 
Cap  is  the  most  affable  and  thrifty  part  of 
Cordca,  with  the  best  wine.  At  Mucinaggio, 
apicturesque  little  port  forRogliano,  a  group 
of  villages  in  the  mountains,  I  wdked  up 
and  down  by  the  beach  with  my  lady 
companion,  who  seemed  to  think  that  an 
Englishman  willing  to  try  to  tdk  Itdian 
was  a  phenomenon  of  some  account.  She 
told  me,  with  raised  eyebrows,  of  one  un- 
fortunate compatriot  of  mine  with  whom 
she  had  conversed — so  she  phrased  it — for  a 
long  time  without  evoking  more  than  a 
monosyllable  from  him.  '*  He  was  a  very 
amiable  young  man,"  she  assured  me,  "  but 
it  was  like  drawing  a  cork  to  get  a  word 
from  him." 

From  this  little  seaport  we  rose  through 
delightful  woods  of  olives  and  chestnut- 
trees  to  Rogliano,  where  we  ddUed  long  at 
the  post-office  door,  and  made  acquaintance 
with  a  few  pretty  faces.  As  a  rule,  there 
is  not  much  beauty  in  Corsica.  Occasion- 
ally one  sees  very  young  gfrls  with  faces 
that  detain  the  attentioa  But  the  socid 
condition  of  the  island  seems  to  give  a 
hardness  to  the  features  bdore  thefr  time, 
so  that  the  woman  of  five-and-twenty  has 
the  severity  of  manner  of  a  man  of  thfrty 
or  forty,  while  the  man  himself  looks  as  if 
he  were  meditating  only  how  he  may 
catch  an  enemy  unawares.  There  may  be 
ftmcy  in  this,  but  such  b  the  impression 
one  gets.  I  was  told,  how/sver,  that  Cap 
Corse  excels  in  the  beauty  of  its  maidens, 
even  as  in  its  wine  and  thriftiness.  My 
lady  friend  of  the  coup6  was  my  informant, 
and  she  herself  was  no  bad  illustration  of 
her  text. 

After  ten  hours  of  the  cramped,  crawl- 
ing diligence,  I  was  glad  to  be  set  free  in 
MorsfgUa  in  the  cool  twilight    The  usud 
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concourse  met  the  coach,  and  aseailed  the 
conductor  with  a  multitude  of  questions, 
to  all  of  which  he  gave  intelligent  reply. 
It  was  astounding  how  he  comd  execute 
their  very  yarious  commissions  as  he  did, 
and  also  those  of  the  half-dozen  other 
Tillages  through  which  we  had  passed. 
**  Ob,  it  is  nothing  I "  said  my  companion, 
when  I  commented  on  his  ability.  **The 
one  before  Jiim  could  remember  as  many 
again,  and  he  never  made   a  mistake; 

whereas  this  one "     The   man  also 

engaged  to  get  me  settled  for  the  night  in 
this  remote  little  village,  with  its  croup  of 
houses  all  nestling  round  a  couple  of  old  for- 
tresses of  the  time  of  the  Genoese  dominion. 

I  slept  in  an  isolated  house  about  half  a 
mile  out  of  the  village.  It  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  hotel  possessed  by  Morsiglia. 
The  building  was  in  charge  of  a  young 
man  and  a  little  boy,  and  I  know  not 
which  was  the  more  surprised  at  my  appa- 
rition. But  for  the  *'  say  "  of  the  thing, 
they  would  have  declined  to  receive  me. 
It  was  so  dark,  though,  that  such  a 
breach  of  hospitality  would  have  left  me 
little  alternative  except  to  sleep  under 
an  olive-tree ;  for  the  Morsiglia  folk  retire 
early.  By -and -by,  however,  we  three 
became  suffidently  intimate ;  and  a  supper 
of  eggs,  and  bread,  and  poor  wine  was 
prepared  for  me.  The  lad  proved  a  glutton 
for  information,  and  ingenuously  asked  me 
many  leading  questions  about  my  native 
land.  One  tmng  he  objected  to :  he  would 
not  allow  that  London  is  the  capital  of 
the  world. 

"  There  is  no  city  anywhere  like  Paris," 
heinsisted;  *'andParisisthewerld'scapitall" 

He  would  have  hunted  up  his  geography 
manual — compiled  in  Paris — ^to  convUice 
me,  had  I  not  stopped  him.  Still,  he  was 
willing  to  allow  that  England  had  some 
exemplary  features. 

"  Ah,  the  Thames  I "  he  exclaimed,  with 
the  sigh  and  gsze  of  a  young  religious 
devotee  in  pursuit  of  ideal  goodness.  '*I 
should  like  to  see  that  r' 

I  stared  when  they  led  me  upstairs  to 
my  bed  in  this  poor  little  house.  A  trestle 
support,  and  a  straw  mattress  with  a  single 
blanket^  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  com- 
mon room  in  the  attic,  was  what  I  antici- 
pated. Instead  of  this,  I  had  an  apartment 
with  a  dressing-table,  mirror,  pincushion, 
a  solid,  polished  mahogany  bedstead  and  a 
feather  bed,  with  all  other  necessaries, 
dean  as  a  pink.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it :  the  Oap  Oorricans  have  their  virtues. 
I  was  assured  of  it  in  the  morning,  when. 


after  breakfast,  I  was  charged  but  two 
shilUngs  for  my  accommodation ;  and  the 
good  man  of  the  house  6ffered  to  walk 
with  me  ten  miles  across  the  mountains, 
as  guide,  companion,  and  friend,  and 
without  money  consideration. 

This  was  a  memorable  walk,  for  the  day 
was  exquisite,  and  the  balm  of  the  Oap 
Corse  herbs  was  in  our  nostrils  all  tbe 
way.  We  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ridge 
that  runs  all  through  the  peninsula  like  a 
backbone,  and  then  I  descended  to  Santo 
Severe,  where  by-and-by  I  caught  a  return 
diligence,  and  so,  amid  much  dust  and  under 
a  burning  sun,  found  my  way  again  to 
Bastia. 

Here  I  was  welcomed  by  the  lombre- 
browed  waiter  of  the  '*  Hdtel  de  France," 
who  doubted  not  that  I  would  stay  in  the 
house  several  days.  But  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  erratic  humours  and  restlessness  of 
the  average  Briton  on  his  travels.  I  had 
heard  of  a  steamer  to  leave  in  the  nq;ht 
for  Livomo,  and  had  taken  my  ticket  lor 
a  passage  by  her. 

Several  long  hours  had  in  the  meantime 
to  be  occupied  in  one  way  or  another.  As 
it  was  Ascension  Day,  I  first  of  all  went  to 
a  mass  in  the  cathedral,  which  is  mudi 
more  pretentious  than  the  cathedral  at 
Ajaccio.  The  ladies  were  smitten  abomi- 
nably by  the  mania  for  gigantic  hats  and 
bonnets,  and  so  the  congregation  wm  less 
interesting  than  it  ought  to  have  been. 
But  the  choir  and  the  organ  did  their 
work  well,  and  the  echoes  were  stirring. 

Outride  there  was  other  entertainment 
The  storm  which  had  hurried  the  *'I>e- 
riderade"  into  Ajacdo  had  wredced  a 
schooner  against  the  pier  of  Bastia,  and 
she  had  gone  to  pieces.  The  '^ideces" 
still  lay  in  mournful  disorder,  half  in  the 
water,  and  half  out.  I  had  read  in  the 
newspaper  an  editorial  in  which  the  Utile 
boys  of  Bastia  were  strenuously  implored, 
for  the  shipowner's  sake,  to  abetain  b<m 
pilfering  among  this  attractive  medl^  of 
casks,  and  cordage,  and  bottles,  and  trusses 
of  soaked  hay.  All  the  same,  the  little  boys  of 
Bastia  were  as  busy  as  ants  about  thewred^, 
with  their  trousers  tucked  up  to  the  loina 

There  is  a  statue  of  Napoleon  in  an  open 
space  here  as  in  Ajaccio ;  and  here,  as  in 
Ajaccio,  the  ex-Emperor  gazes  pimdvely 
out  to  sea.  He  is  looking  at  Elba,  perhaps 
wondering  whether  it  hiid  not  been  better 
for  him  to  have  redgned  himself  to  the 
worship  of  the  few  ^ousand  n^aUtsnts 
of  that  fair  little  idand.  The  sculptor  has 
put  the  globe  at  his  feet— a  compliment  I 
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hope  he  appreciates  if  lie  f till  has  cog- 
nmnce  of  hnman  thingi. 

I  spent  the  last  hour  before  sunset  on 
the  end  of  Bastia's  pier,  listening  to  the 
habbnb  of  Bastia's  ehildren  as  they  dab- 
bled in  the  water,  and  watching  the 
shadows  and  lights  upon  the  hinder  hills, 
th^  lagoon  to  the  south,  and  a  shoulder  of 
snow  monntain  which  stood  upraised  from 
the  middle  of  the  island.  There  was  some- 
thmg  sweetiy  /ascinating  about  this,  my 
last  picture  in  Corsica.  The  swallows  sped 
fast  to  and  fro  across  the  inner  bay,  with 
its  shapes  of  archaic,  broad-stemed  boats 
jost  rising  and  falling  at  its  sidef .  I  could 
see  the  fish  in  silvery  shoals,  hovering  at 
the  month  of  the  harbour.  Now  and  again 
one  would  venture  in,  and  anon  hasten 
back  to  h}8  fellows;  then  they  entered  in 
a  troop,  and  no  doubt  dined  on  garbage  to 
their  contentments 

All  this  time  the  islands  of  Elba  and 
Capraia  were  momentarily  getting  clearer 
to  (he  view.  When  the  last  crimson  flush 
was  on  the  shoulder  of  snow  above  men- 
tioned, they  were  as  solid  as  if  they  had 
been  but  a  stone's-cast  away.  Then  the 
shadows  of  night  came  slowly  over  the 
town,  and  the  bells  of  the  cathedral  church 
clashed  a  peaL 


A  VIRTUE  IN  ECLIPSE. 

It  has  often  been  urged  by  paradoxical 
thinkers,  and  by  the  sceptics  of  common 
life,  that   the   fine   old  crusted   wisdom 
whfeh  is  dealt  out  to  us  in  the  popular 
proverb  is  by  no  means  of  uniform  quality ; 
tfiat  some  of  it  is  exceedingly  faulty,  and, 
indeed,  very  little  better  t^m  folly  itsell 
The  virtue  of  thrift  is  not  held  up  to  praise 
in  any  monumental  utterance  of  copybook 
morality,  but  there  are  several    current 
wise  saws  of  minor  importance  which  in- 
directly say  a  good  word  for  it:  those 
which  tell  of  early  birds  which  get  the 
worms,  and  of  many  mickles  which  make 
the  muckle,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  storing 
provision  for  thd  rainy  day.    As  a  virtue, 
thrift  is  worthy  of  all  that  has  been  said  of 
it,  and  even  more.    It  marks  one  of  those 
rare  instances  where  the  proverb  has  fallen 
short  and  has  not  said  enough  in  praise  of 
its  subject.    Perhaps  it  may  be  for  the 
lack  of  this  proverbial  advertisement  that 
thrift  is  certainly  not  a  popular  quality ; 
or,   on  the  other   hand,  it  may  be   on 
Aeoount  of  some  want  of  inherent  charm 
that  the  Cramers  of  proverbs  and  maxims 
bave  given  it  the  cold  shoulder. 


In  spite  of  the  encouragement  which  has 
lately  been  given  to  a  scheme  of  national 
assurance  for  old  age,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  thrift  is  none  the  more  popular  with 
us  as  a  nation,  or  nearer  to  that  high 
status  among  the  virtues  which  it  enjoys  in 
other  lands,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the 
social  reformer  everywhere.  Times  are 
greatly  changed  since  Mechanics'  Institutes 
were  first  set  going  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  worker.  Thrift  then  was  the  text— the 
'"firstly,"  and  'Secondly,"  and  "in  con* 
elusion  "—of  every  discourse  to  which  the 
intelligent  operatives  were  treated  on  gala 
occasions^  when  the  magic  lantern,  and  the 
astronomical  machinery,  and  the  air-pump 
had  exhausted  their  powers  of  attraction. 
It  may  be  that»  on  account  of  these  asso- 
ciations, the  hearers  did  not  then  take  to 
it ;  but  the  mechanic  of  to-day  has  other 
reasons  for  his  distaste.  He  has  discovered 
that  these  institutes  were  designed  by 
certain  trading  economists,  whose  school 
he  certainly  favours  less  now  than  formerly, 
as  places  of  discipline  where  the  contem- 
porary workers — his  father  and  grand- 
father— ^might  be  indoctrinated  with  the 
saving  grace  of  the  gospel  of  cheapness. 
It  was  promised  to  them  that  their  wages 
should  be  ''good"  and  "  fair  " ;  but  good- 
ness and  fairness  were  never  properly  de- 
fined. They  were  informed  that  the  trade 
of  the  country  would  be  ruined,  and  they 
themselves  along  with  it,  should  they  ask  for 
more ;  and,  lastly,  they  were  adjured  by  the 
shade  of  Adam  Smith  to  be  thrifty,  so  that 
they  might  never  be  brought  to  eat  the  de- 
grading bread  of  charity,  or  become  an  incon- 
venient burden  upon  the  rates.  Our  worker 
of  to-day^  f andes  that  he  espies  the  cloven 
foot  in  this  teaching,  and  bids  the  apostles  of 
thrift  to  take  their  wares  to  another  market. 

How  rapidly  all  these  beliefs  and  teach- 
ings of  a  few  decades  ago  are  being 
swept  down  into  the  dim  abyss  of  for- 
gotten things !  Already  many  of  them  are 
ancient  history.  The  bears  in  the  Begent's 
Park  go  on  eating  the  same  sort  of  bun 
that  they  have  swallowed  since  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  were  first  opened;  but 
Demos  is  more  critical  as  to  his  intellectual 
nutriment  than  these  are  as  to  their  bims. 
Thrift  held  at  the  end  of  a  stick  will  no 
longer  attract  him;  and  he  has  given 
notice  that  he  would  like  to  hear  some- 
thing of  a  doctrine  which  calls  for  less 
self-sacrifice  on  his  part  This  distaste 
may  mainly  arise  on  account  of  the  boring 
he  has  undei^one  at  the  hands  of  his 
instractors ;  bat  .more  probably,  it  comes 
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from  the  secret  preference  of  all  dasaes  of 
EogllBhmen  for  the  spendthrift  oyer  the 
save-alL  A  more  popular  character  than 
Charles  Surface  neyer  trod  the  boards; 
and  the  fact  that  Uiere  would  be  no  room 
for  men  like  him  in  the  new  social 
state,  constructed  after  the  model  of  the 
Fabian  Society,  is  the  surest  ^arantee  Uiat 
such  a  state  will  never  come  mto  existence. 
Englishmen  would  never  take  kindly  to  a 
world  in  which  there  would  be  no  borrow- 
ing nor  lending  where  men  would  be  all 
Francis  Ooodchilds,  with  no  Tom  Idles. 

Thrifty  in  short,  has  not  within  it  the 
makings  of  a  popular  virtue ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  would  have  fared 
any  better  had  it  been  made  the  subject  of 
ever  so  many  proverUal  sayings.  It  is  not 
the  informing  i^irit  of-  any  one  of  our 
leading  institutions.  Oovemmental  de- 
partments know  nothing  of  it;  and  no  one 
has  ever  accused  our  andent  seats  of 
learning  of  "cultivating  literature  on  a 
few  oats."  Very  advanced  politicians, 
even,  who  may  happen  also  to  be  on  the 
livery  of  a  City  company,  have  been  known 
to  speak  tenderly  of  the  Ancient  Corpora- 
tion of  London — a  thriftiess  body,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  Again,  it  has  been  taught 
too  exclusively  by  precept ;  there  has  been 
too  littie  of  attractive  example;  and,  in 
truth,  examples  of  this  sort  are  not  very 
easy  to  find.  The  man  who  is  dways 
mindful  of  that  rainy  day,  who  is  always 
hesitating  whether  or  not  he  shall  spend 
sixpence,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  pleasantest 
of  companions,  though  we  may  admit  that 
his  scheme  of  life  has  its  merits.  We 
respect  Francis  Goodchild,  but  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  we  like  him.  We  certainly 
haven't  a  particle  of  respect  for  Tom  Idle, 
but  we  are  a  bit  sorry  for  him,  and  now 
and  then  make  excuses  for  his  peccadillos, 
and  speculate  whether  he  may  not,  after 
all,  be  merely  a  martyr  to  Atavism,  or  to 
some  untoward  surroundings. 

It  is  certain  that  mere  thrift  may  fidl  to 
win  for  those  who  practise  it  the  rewards 
which  too  often  crown  the  exhibition  of 
qualities  immeasurably  inferior  to  it,  quali- 
ties opposed  to  it  in  every  possible  way. 
Men  who  have  been  thrifty  all  their  lives, 
are  sometimes  left  bare  by  a  sudden 
stroke  of  adverse  fortune;  and  many  of 
these  often  get  scant  help,  or  pity  eitiier, 
from  those  who  might  very  well  play  the 
good  Samaritan  to  them,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  have  given  too  much  time 
to  money-grubbing,  and  too  littie  to  the 
cultivation .  of  those  arts,  proficiency  in 


which  often  makes  the  life  of  an  impecu- 
nious man  anything  but  an  unhappy  one^ 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  learn  the  trick  of 
always  falling  upon  one's  feel^  of  knowing 
where  to  look  for  open  purses  into  which  to 
dip  when  the  hour  for  drawins;  cheques  is 
past  No  better  example  of  this  clssi 
could  be  produced  than  Mr.  Algernon 
Lomax,  a  gentieman  whose  acquaintance! 
made  in  the  course  of  some  speculative 
investment  business  in  the  City  some  ten 
years  ago.  Lomax  then  had  a  house  in 
Qaeen's  Gate,  and  a  fine  place  on  the 
river,  and  horses,  and  carriages,  and  se^ 
vants  in  due  proportion.  Though  as  an 
entertainer  he  had  littie  in  the  way  of 
manners  to  boast  of,  his  wines  and  cuisine 
were  choice  enough  to  atone  for  this  de- 
ficiency, and  his  whole  household  was  well 
done  in  every  detail,  so  well  that  peqple, 
who  were  described  as  "smart"  in  the 
society  papers,  went  in  crowds  whenever 
they  were  bidden,  either  to  Queen's  Gate 
or  to  the  "Alders."  Lideed,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  I  never  saw  anybody  who  was 
not  "smart"  amongst  Lomax's  guests 
except  myself  and  -Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schnlti. 

Schultz  was  an  Anglo-German  of  the 
commercial  traveller  type,  but  his  wife 
was  emphatically  English,  and  speaUog 
the  English  of — ^let  us  say — Marylebone. 
He  had  retired,  from  business,  in  what  line 
he  had  operated  it  was  never  disclosed,  wiUi 
a  comfortable  fortune,  and  Mrs.  Schnlts 
also  had  a  nice  littie  income  of  hat  own. 
There  Was  also  a  littie  reservation  as  to 
her  antecedents.  Some  people  affirmed 
they  had  seen  her,  sometime  in  the  sixties, 
on  the  stage,  not  in  an  acting  part;  and 
others  hinted  of  musio-haUs;  but  they  did 
not  care  to  make  themselves  nasty  on  the 
business,  as  she  was  such  a  good,  kind 
soul,  and  never  gave  herself  airs  of  any 
sort  Of  all  the  people  who  tasted  Ml 
Lomax's  splendid  nospitality  none  enjoyed 
it  half  as  much  as  this  worthy  couple,  and 
yet  tiie  host  certainly  did  not  put  himself 
out  to  entertain  them.  He  made  then 
welcome  and  left  them  tor  shift  for  thtfu- 
selves,  and  they  were  perfectly  happv  in 
the  consciousness  that  they  were  breathing 
the  same  air  and  sitting  at  the  same  taUe 
with  the  Hon.  Miss  Merridew  and  Csptsin 
Stallybrass,  though  these  illustrious  onia- 
ments  of  society  never  gave  sign  of  recog- 
nising their  exbtence.  Once,  however,  te 
the  smoking-room,  the  Captain  elaborated, 
to  two  or  three  choice  spirits,  the  witticism 
that  Schultz  must  be  the  broker  who  had 
furnished  the  place  for  Lomax  at  a  low 
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rate  on  condition  that  he  should  have  a 
month's  run  of  the  honso  during  the 
nunmer.  Mrs.  Lomaz,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  made  somewhat  of  a  m^adlianee 
in  her  marriage,  always  treated  them  with 
haughty  contempt;  bat  Lomax  would 
always  smooth  matters  down  whenever  his 
lady  had  been  unduly  aggressive.  He  had 
a  game  of  his  own  to  play,  and  very 
cleverly  he  played  it  Tear  After  year 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schultz  repaired  to  the 
"Alders"  for  the  regulation  four  weeks, 
and  enjoyed  themselves  thoroughly  in 
their  own  humble  way,  till  at  last  the  bolt 
fell,  and  struck  both  the  roofs  of  Queen's 
(rate  and  the  "Alders,"  and  put  a  sudden 
end  to  the  splendid  hospitalities  of  Mr. 
Algernon  Lomax. 

For  the  career  of  this  worthy  was  short 
and  dazzlbg.  After  living  well  beyond 
his  income — and  that  a  most  precarious 
one  —  for  six  years,  and  indulging  in 
«  flutters  "  on  all  the  big  races,  and  finally 
owning  a  horse  or  two  himself,  the  inevit- 
able crash  came.  Very  few  of  the  people, 
who  knew  him  either  in  the  City  or  in 
private  life,  were  surprised  or  sorry.  Mrs. 
Lomax  bad  good  settlementSi  not  all  ante- 
nuptial it  was  whispered,  so  .there  was  no 
danger  of  the  workhouse;  but  Lomax 
woTdd,  assuredly,  have  had  to  go  there, 
had  he  been  forced  to  depend  entbely  on 
the  good  offices  of  his  *' smart"  acquaint- 
ance. He  knew  his  world  too  well  to 
waste  Us  breath  in  asking  help  from  any 
of  them.  He  had  given  them  entertain- 
ment in  exchange  for  their  company  and 
countenance.  They  had  carried  out  their 
part  of  the  bargain,  and  he  would  have  no 
oaose  of  complaint  if  Captain  Stallybrass 
should  let  him  starve  for  want  of  twopence 
to  bay  a  loaf ;  but  all  his  guests  were  not 
of  the  Gaptdn's  sort.  According  to  his 
reckoning,  die  accounts  of  some  of  them 
showed  a  bidance  in  his  favour.  Schultz 
was  the  chief  of  them,  and  Lomax  decided 
that  the  time  had  now  come  when  he 
must  ask  Schultz  to  pay  up. 

Lomax  was  a  student  of  character,  and 
he  was  likewise  a  high  proficient  in  the 
art  of  falling  easily.  He  had  not  selected 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schultz  to  sit  at  his  table, 
year  after  year,  for  notMng.  He  recog- 
nised them — llixB,  Schultz  especially — as 
belonging  to  that  particular  class  which 
must  have  been  specially  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  needs  of  persons  like  himself; 
and  his  estimate  proved  correct  They 
had  been  dazzled  by  his  splendour,  and 
flattered   by  his   patronage,  during   the 


brief  day  of  prosperity,  and  were  awe- 
stricken  by  the  magnitude  of  the  catas- 
trophe when  it  came.  They  ran  to  him, 
tremblingly  eager  with  theb  profilers  of 
help,  so  tiiat  Lomax  afterwards,  like  Lord 
Glive  when  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  lay 
uncounted  around  him,  was  astonished  at 
his  moderation.  As  it  was,  the  whole 
Lomax  family  took  refuge  at  the  Villa 
Schultz,  and  remained  there  for  six  months 
at  free  quarters.  Mrs.  Lomax  was  suff'er- 
ing  with  nervous  prostration,  and  required 
so  much  attention,  that  extra  service  had 
to  be  engaged  for  her  especially,  and  a 
smart  landau  was  hired  for  ner  use. 
Lomax  found  life  almost  insupportable 
without  a  certain  brand  of  Dry  Cham- 
pagne— ^rather  a  costly  one — and  Schultz 
at  once  laid  in  a  supply  of  it  He  like- 
wise made  several  pecuniary  advances 
on  the  personal  security  of  his  guest 
Then,  when  at  last  Lomax  found  a  place 
in  the  country  which  would  suit  him, 
within  reach  of  a  little  quiet  hunting, 
where  he  might  lie  by  till  the  time 
should  be  ripe  for  a  fresh  flight,  the  two 
girls,  who  had  latterly  been  taught  to  call 
Schultz  unde,  were  left  behind  on  a  visit 
which  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  The 
nerves  of  Mrs.  Lomax  being  still  in  a 
shattered  condition,  Mrs.  Schultz  has  seen 
to  the  dear  girls'  new  dresses,  and  other 
matters  of  the  sort.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  arranged  that  Frank,  the  only  son 
and  the  fanmy  hop^e  of  the  house  of  Lomax, 
shall  spend  all  hia  holidays  at  the  Villa 
Schultz.  He  is  an  idle,  ndschievous  brat, 
with  vicious  inclinations,  uncouth  and 
odious  as  the  children  of  parents  of  the 
Lomax  type  must  be;  but  he  has  com- 
pletely^ won  Mrs.  Schultz's  heart,  and  made 
her  his  devoted  slave.  Whanever  he  goes 
back  to  school,  which  is  generidly  ten  days 
after  term  begins,  he  has  twice  as  much 
pocket-money  as  any  other  boy ;  and  it  is 
suspected  that  once  Mrs.  Schultz  added  to 
her  other  gifts  a  meerschaum  pipe,  upon 
which  she  knew  her  dear  boy's  heart  was 
set,  and  a  pound  of  bird's-eye  for  consump- 
tion therein.  She  thinks  that  there  never 
was  such  a  fine,  open-handed,  high-spirited 
boy,  and  is  even  anxious  to  adopt  him 
formally ;  but  she  has  not  yet  ventured  to 
suggest  to  his  parents  to  part  with  their 
treasure. 

Now  Schultz  has  a  brother  living  at 
Homerton,  a  worthy,  industrious  feUow, 
who  is  still  slaving  at  a  small  salary  in  the 
same  business  which  gave  his  brother  his 
comfortable    retiring    competence.       He 
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manages  to  li^e  deeentlji  and  even  to  put 
by  a  little.  The  broflieni  are  on  good 
termsi  and  greet  on6  another  cordially 
when  they  meet,  which  is,  on  an  average, 
aboat  twice  a  year;  bat  I  am  informed 
that  Scholtz  never  gives  to  his  brother,  or 
to  any  of  his  munerous  nephews  and  nieces, 
a  penny-piece,  nor  do  any  of  them  ever  sit  at 
his  board  or  enjoy  his  bonnty  in  any  way. 

The  yonng  people  at  Homerton,  I  hear, 
are  admirably  brought  up,  in  spite  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  household ;  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  if  their  aunt  and  uncle, 
being  childless,  really  wanted  youthful 
society,  they  would  have  done  far  better 
to  have  adopted  one  or  more  of  these  than 
to  have  burdened  themselves  with  the 
booby  whose  future  they  have  virtually 
made  themselves  responsible  for.  And 
then  a  five-pound  note,  deducted  from  the 
heavy  Lomaz  advances,  might  have  been 
sent  to  Homerton  at  Christmas,  where  it 
would  have  been  very  welcome. 

Schultz  is  naturally  an  upright,  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  he  would  certaLly  resent 
it  keenly  if  any  one  were  to  tell  him  that 
he  was  acting  unjasUy  in  postponing  his 
brother's  interests  so  completely  in  favour 
of  those  of  the  Lomax  family.  He  is,  no 
doubt,  a  firm  adherent  of  the  view  that 
every  man  has  the  right  to  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own,  and  it  may  be  that  he 
is  merely  asserting  this  view  in  the  line 
he  takes ;  but  the  more  probable  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct  is  that  Lomax,  though 
thriftless,  has  the  att  to  fascinate  and  in- 
terest him,  and  to  compel  him  to  open  his 
purse;  wliile  his  brother,  though  thrifty  to 
the  backbone,  is  thrifty  and  nothing  eke, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  enlisting  sym- 
pathy or  assistance.  It  would  assuredly 
have  been  more  profitable  to  Schultz  junior 
if  he  had  cultivated  some  of  the  arts  of 
Lomax,  even  though  he  might  have  been 
forced,  on  this  account,  to  sacrifice  some 
few  pounds  of  his  laborious  savings. 

CATHERINE  MAIDMENT'S 
BURDEN. 

A   STORY   IN   TWELVE   CHAPTERS. 
By  MARGARET  MOULE. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


A  FORTNIGHT  had  gone  by  since  the 
terrible  night  which  Catherine,  after  her 
brother's  outbreak,  had  spent  lying  dressed 
on  her  bed. 


In  that  fortnight  it  was  as  if  ten  y^ats 
had  been  added  to  her  life.  For,  with  that 
outbreak,  the  last  remnant  of  self-restndnt 
that  Frank  Maidment  possessed  had  ap- 
parently left  him ;  and  he  seemed  to  give 
himself  up,  utterly  and  helplessly,  to  the 
power  of  his  own  uncontrolled  will,  and, 
day  by  day,  to  lose  more  of  every  quslify 
that  had  gone  to  making  up  lus  real,  better 
self.  He  kept  himself  perfectly  sober 
during  the  day.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible (So  find  out — from  his  demeanour, 
when  he  was  out  of  doors,  getting  through 
a  semblance  of  his  daily  work,  or  rather, 
such  of  it  as  he  coidd  not  leave  for 
Catherine  to  do — ^the  shame  and  self-indnl- 
gence  of  his  secret  life.  He  was  qoiel^ 
self-possessed,  and  silent  His  face  durii^; 
these  days  was  white  and  haggard,  his 
eyes  were  dim  and  heavy,  with  dark  lines 
beneath.  But  the  Moreford  people,  and 
Mr.  Stewart-Carr,  who,  more  than  once,  on 
meetine  Frank  Maidment,  stopped  him  and 
rallied  nim  on  his  looks,  accepted  unques- 
tioningly  his  own*explanation ;  he  felt  the 
heat,  he  said. 

But,  in  the  evenings,  when  he  was  in 
his  own  house,  and  the  chances  of  inte^ 
course  with  the  outside  world  were  veiy 
few  and  slight,  he  seemed  to  throw  away 
hia  quiet  demeanour,  his  silence,  and  hb 
every  remnant  of  better  feeling  together. 

He  never  again  became  quite  so  up- 
roarious; it  affected  him  differently.  It 
seemed  to  confirm  him  in  a  certain  heary 
hopelessness  that  hung  about  him,  and  it 
was  almost  as  if  he  drank  from  a  positive 
desire  to  stupefy  himself. 

Catherine  struggled  to  lift  the  weight 
from  him ;  all  in  vain.  Night  after  night 
she  tried  with  untiring  patience  to  rouse 
him,  to  keep  temptation  out  of  his  reaoh, 
and  to  distract  his  mind.  All  these  efforts 
were  utterly  in  vain.  He  would  not  be 
roused ;  he  only  shrank  away  further  into 
his  morose,  evidently  wretched  self,  aod 
sank  into  a  sort  of  defiant  sullenness  to- 
wards her.  And  though  she  watched  him 
intently  and  kept  wluit  guard  she  coold 
on  him  through  every  one  of  her  waking 
hours,  there  were  no  means  by  which  she 
could  keep  temptation  utterly  out  of  his 
reach,  since  she  could  give  no  orders  out- 
side the  house  for  his  protection  sgsmst 
himself — ^to  do  so  would  have  been  to 
proclaim  the  secret  she  kept  so  jealoody. 
Her  attempts  to  distract  his  mind  were 
quite  as  hopeless. 

Frank  loved  music,  and  In  other  days  he 
had  been  very  fond  of  listening  to  Csthe- 
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line's  songs  and  proad  of  her  sweet  voice. 
Baft  now,  when  she  sang  to  him,  before  the 
song  was  half-way  through,  she  would  sad- 
demy  become  aware  that  he  had  left  the 
room;  and  she  woald  have  to  go  after 
him,  find  him,  and  begin  her  weary  coaxing 
and  persoadisg  all  over  again.  She  played 
criblMige  with  him,  and  taoght  herself  chess 
with  infinite  ^pains  because  he  had  once 
said  that  he  liked  it  -Bat  he  would  only 
go  through  about  half  the  game,  then  he 
would  throw  the  pieces  aside,  and  if  Cathe- 
rine left  him  for  an  instant,  the  evening 
would  end  as  the  evening  before  it,  and 
the  one  before  that,  had  ended. 

Ev«r  since  the  terrible  evening  which  had 

been  the  beginning  of  this  long  fortnight, 

the  incoherent  words  that  her  brother  had 

spoken  about  Grace  Arbuthnot  had  been  in 

Catherine's  mind.     She  thought  of  them 

over  and  over  again.    Could  it  be  possible, 

she  wondered,  that  any  hopeless  fancy  for 

Miss  Arbuthnot  had  taken  possession  of 

himt    This  thought  once  raised  in  her 

mind,  various  details  came  to  confirm  it 

She  remembered  several  occasions  since 

Miss  Arbuthnot's  fall  on  which  he  had 

spoken  of  her,  incidentally,    apparently, 

and  had  seemed  to  notice  her  comings  and 

goings.    He  had  told  her  also  of  the  walk 

he  had  had  with  Grace  Arbuthnot  to  the 

Castle  after  he  had  helped  her  out  of  her 

difficulties  in  her  search  for  water-Ulies; 

and  though  Catherine  had  thought  little 

of  it  at  the  time,  his  short,  curt  manner 

in  tihe  telling  recurred  significantly  to  her 

now.    She  learned  by  accident  that  the 

report  of  Grace  Arbuthnot's  engagement  to 

Mr.  Stewart-Carr  had  come  to  her  brother's 

knowledge  on  that  same  day  on  which  she 

herself  £ikd  heard  it    And  that  was  the 

day  the  evening  of  which  had  seen  his 

terrible  outbroak. 

Frank  had  been  worse,  she  UM  herself, 
sadly,  ever  since  Mr.  Stewart-Carr's  return. 
Suce  he  had  known  Miss  Arbuthnot  he 
had  been  worse  still,  and  this  last  fortnight 
had  been  the  worst  of  all  He  had  sunk 
lower,  it  seemed  to  poor  Catherine,  than 
•he  had  known  that  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  rink.  Nothing — no  prayers,  no  longbgs, 
no  entreaties  of  hers — could  touch  him 
now. 

One  long  hour  after  another  of  the  dreary 
days  went  by ;  and  gradually  one  growing 
conviction  shaped  itself  in  her  mind— -the 
conviction  that  she  and  her  brother  must 
leave  Moref  ord. 

If  it  were  really  trae  that  the  thought  of 
Miss  Arbuthnot  had  helped  to  bring  him 


so  low,  Catherine  knew  that  days  must 
come  which  would  bring  him  lower  yet 
Miss  Arbuthnot  would  one  day  be  est&b- 
Ushed  at  the  Castle  as  its  mistress,  and  it 
would  be  impossible,  she  told  herself,  for 
Frank  to  remain  in  Moreford  then.  In  the 
excitement  and  emotion  of  such  a  position 
he  would  certainly  get  utterly  beyond  his 
own  or  her  control,  and  Mi,  Stewart-Carr 
would  find  it  all  out ;  and  Catherine  was 
resolved,  with  all  the  force  of  her  strong, 
resolute  wiU,  that  that  last  should  never 
happerL  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  should  never 
know.  She  never  questioned  herself  as  to 
her  reasons  for  this  determination  ;  all  the 
thoughts  that  had  been  with  her  as  she 
walked  from  Mrs.  Wilson's  cottage,  after 
hearing  thero  of  Mr.  StewaitCarr's  reported 
engagement  to  Grace  Arbuthnot,  had  been 
biirnt  out  of  her  by  what  had  met  her  on  her 
arrival  at  home.  She  did  not  even  realise 
how  6trong  an  incentive  was  this  resolution 
to  her  in  the  fight  which  her  daily  life  had 
become. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  always 
meetmg  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  now ;  that  he 
was  begiiming  to  be  far  too  well  aware  of 
the  work  she  did  on  the  estate.  If  there 
were  a  piece  of  business  to  be  done,  pecu- 
liarly ill-suited  to  a  woman,  she  was  certain 
to  meet  him  while  she  was  about  it.  Much 
of  the  work  that  had  become,  from  habit, 
a  simple  matter  of  course  to  her  beforo  he 
came,  seemed  to  her  now,  in  her  conscious- 
ness of  what  he  would  think,  if  he  could 
know  who  attended  to  it,  unwomanly  and 
difficult.  She  was  haunted  always  by  the 
fear  that  he  should  find  out  all  she  did,  and 
why.  But  day  by  day  she  began  to  feel  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  guard  against 
this  at  all  points.  She  felt  her  strength 
getting  less,  her  power  to  keep  her  secret 
weaker.  She  worked  early  and  late  at  M 
of  her  brother's  work  which  he  could  not,  or 
did  not  choose  to  do,  she  wore  a  cheerful 
face  beforo  the  world,  she  kept  everything 
going  just  as  usual ;  but,  behind  it  aU,  a 
terrible  worn-out  feeling  was  creeping  over 
her — she  knew  that  she  could  not  hold  out 
much  longer. 

She  was  thinking  it  all  over  one  after- 
noon— she  raroly  thought  of  anything  else 
when  she  was  alone — as  she  walked  slowly 
home  from  a  long  errand  in  the  hot«  scorch- 
ing sun.  She  had  jost  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  must  not  rely  upon  her 
own  fortitude  any  longer,  and  that  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  take  her 
brother  away  from  Moreford  at  once,  and 
see  if  any  hope  was  to  be  found  in  making 
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a  fresh  start  in  a  fresh  place.  Her  heavy 
heart  grew  a  little  lighter  in  the  relief  of 
coming  to  any  decision,  and  she  walked 
with  a  leas  weary  step  as  she  tried  to  ar- 
riMoge  how  best  to  pat  this  decision  to  her 
brother,  and  get  him  to  acquiesce  in  it 

She  was  still  a  long  way  from  the  White 
Hoose,  and  she  left  the  road  for  a  path  on 
the  grass  by  ifcs  side,  under  some  elms, 
which,  though  the  very  trees  were  dusty 
and  their  leaves  were  drooping  in  the 
great  heat^  seemed  more  inviting  than  the 
white,  glaring  road.  She  luul  undked 
along  in  the  shade  for  about  five  minutes, 
when  she  was  startled  by  the  quick,  dull 
sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  on  the  grass.  She 
turned  round  mechanically,  saw  that  a 
man,  riding  a  chestnut  horse,  was  behind 
her,  and  prepared,  equally  mechanically, 
to  move  out  of  his  way.  But,  before  she 
could  do  so,  the  sound  ceased.  The  rider 
had  dismounted,  and,  twisting  lus  horse's 
bridle  over  his  arm,  had  taken  a  few  quick 
strides  that  brought  him  up  to  her  side. 

'<  Miss  Maidment  1 ''  he  said. 

Catherine  turned  very  suddenly  at  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  and  found  herself  con- 
fronted by  Mr.  Stewart-Carr. 

"  Did  I  startle  you  ? "  he  said,  anxiously. 

"  No,  oh  no ! "  she  said,  collecting  her 
senses  and  recovering  herself  on  the  in- 
stant. ''I  heard  your  horse.  But  when 
I  looked  round  I  did  not  see  that  it  was 
you." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  displeased  to  find 
it  ist"  he  said,  gravely;  and  in  spite  of 
his  grave  manner,  something  in  his  tone 
sent  an  odd  little  thrill  through  Catherine, 
and,  though  it  did  not  revive,  stirred 
faintly  those  thoughts  that  had  been,  ap- 
parently, burnt  out  of  her  life. 

"Why  should  I  be  displeased)"  she 
said,  simply.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  have  a 
breajc  in  this  long  road.  It  is  a  longer 
road  than  I  thought  it  was ! "  she  added, 
with  a  slight  smile. 

"Ton  have  walked  farf"  he  said,  in- 
terrogatively. 

She  hesitated.  She  knew  he  meant  to 
ask  whether  she  had  been  at  work.  That 
feeling  of  dread,  lest  he  should  find  out  all 
the  i^nlficance  of  her  work,  swept  over 
her  in  a  great  wave,  and  for  the  moment 
she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  answer  him. 
The  errand  she  had  done  was  perfectly 
simple,  and  in  its  nature  quite  within  a 
woman's  power.  But  something,' perhaps 
the  slight  thrill  his  first  words  mM  caused 
her,  had  disturbed  her  hold  on  herself; 
and  it  was  with  a  curious  consciousness  in 


her  tone,  that  she  said,  without  looking  at 
him: 

'<  Tea.    I  have  been  to  Fisher's." 

''  About  the  new  fences  f " 

*'  Tes.  He  has  delayed  so  very  long  m 
beginning  them,  that  my  brother  tho^t 
something  ought  to  be  done.  So  I  nwMd 
him  a  little,  I  hope.  Fisher  takes  an  im- 
mense amount  of  rousing,  as  you  know." 
And  she  gave  a  little  laugh  that  was  a 
trifle  unreal,  as  she  spoka  '*But  he  will 
really  begin  work  on  Ifonday." 

"Has  Mr.  Maidment  seen  him  about H, 
before  f" 

"  I  have,"  she  said,  slowly. 

Mr.  Stewart-Carr  did  not  answer  at 
once.  He  played  with  his  horse's  bridls^ 
twisting  it  into  awkward  knots,  aa  he 
walked  by  Catherine's  side.  Ilien  ha 
said,  abruptly : 

**  Miss  Maidment,  pardon  me.  I  ou^t 
not  to  say  what  I  am  gcnng  to,  peiiiapa 
Ton  may  possibly  think  it  most  uncalkd 
for,  on  my  part;  but  I  have  wished  to  ssy 
it  to  you  for  some  days,  many  day%  in 
fact  Do  you  not  think  you  ^ve  yoonelf 
unnecessuy  labour,  and  rather — ^fdigtve  ma 
for  speakii^  so  plainly — ^spoil  your  bit^ther 
by  doing  so  much  of  his  work  for  himt ' 

Catherine  started.  Her  lumd  clasped 
tighter  round  the  handle  of  the  snnsude 
she  was  holding. 

*'  Don't  misunderstand  me,"  he  went  co, 
very  eagerly ;  "  don't  think  for  a  moment 
that  I  underrate  your  powers,  or  that  I 
fail  to  appreciate  the  perfect  order  in 
which  everything  is  and  has  been  kc^ 
I  know  how  excellent  the  help  you  give 
him  is.  But,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "l 
have  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  Mr. 
Maidment's  powers  also.  And  it  seems  to 
me  a  pity  that  they  should  be,  so  to  speaki 
enervated  by  too  much  help." 

But  no  answering  smile  came  from 
Catherine.  She  grew  icy  cold,  and  the 
hand  that  held  her  sunshade  clung  to  ft 
with  a  grasp  of  iion. 

"If "  he  began,  in  a  thoughtbl 

tone,  "if  your  brother  thitiks  thiS  the 
work  of  the  estate  is  really  too  much  for 
one  man,  he  has  only  to  tell  me  and  I 
would  most  gladly  get  proper  assistance 
for  him.  Surely  he  knows  that  I  would. 
What  I  so  greatly  dislike  is  the  thoqght 
that  the  work  falls  on  your  shoulden— so 
unnecessarily." 

There  was  a  longer  pause,  and  Catherine 
made  herself  look  up,  made  herself  i^eak. 

"The  necessity  is  greater  than  you 
think,"  she  said.    "  I— my  brother  is  very 
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far  fr<Hn  strong,  and  he  feels  the  work 
really  more  than  he  can  get  throagh  with- 
out my  help." 

"  Then  let  me  get  a  competent  assiBtant 
at  once/'  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr  said,  qoickljr. 

**I  am  afraid  that  wonld  be  of  no  avul/' 
Gathezine  said,  quietly.  She  wondered 
meehanicaUy  as  she  spoke  what  had  hap- 
pened to  her  voice;  it  sounded  so  cold 
and  so  far-away.  ''I  fear — indeed  I  am 
sure— that  it  will  be  necessary  foi  my 
brother  to  resign  his  post  here ;  he  finds 
himself  unequal  to  it.  I  have  had  no  final 
consultation  with  him  as  yet ;  but  he  wiU, 
I  believe,  write  to  you  on  the  subject 
without  delay." 

''Sesign  his  post!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Stewifft-Carr  in  undisguised  amazement 
'*MiBB  Maidment^  I  do  trust  your  brother 
does  not  seriouslv  contemplate  such  a 
st^;  I  cannot  Ml  you  how  I  value  his 
services,  nor  how  distressed  I  should  he  to 
lose  him." 

He  stopped  short,  and  a  perplexed  frown 
came  on  his  brow ;  he  turned  quite  round 
to  face  Oatherine,  and  stood  still.  He 
lodced  straight  towards  her  but  he  could 
not  see  her  face.  She  held  her  sunshade 
so  that  it  was  hidden  from  his  eye& 
"  Miss  Maidment,"  he  said,  very  earnestly, 
"  you  cannot — it  is  not  possible  that  I — 
that  yon  have  misunderstood  me  in  any 
way — ^that  this  is  a  sudden  determination 
taken  by  you  because  of  anything  I  may 
have  said,  or  failed  to  say.  I  express 
myself  horribly  awkwardly,  always,"  he 
added  humbly,  almost  deprecatingly. 

Catherine  raised  her  sunshade  and  he 
could  see  her  face.  It  was  white,  and  it 
looked  thinner,  somehow,  than  usual 

'*  No,  indeed,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  quite 
as  eager  as  his  own;  "no,  indeed,  you 
must  not  think  that.  It  is  no  sudden 
resdva  I — my  brother  has  been  really 
unequal  to  his  work  for  some  time ;  and 
there  is  no  course  open  to  him  but  to  give 
it  up,  I  assure  you." 

Catherine  walked  on  more  quickly  as  she 
spoke,  and  he,  perforce,  followed  her  ex- 
ample. 

'*  I  am  deeply  concerned  to  hear  it,"  he 
said,"  and  then  he  paused  for  a  moment^ 
thoughtfully.  "  Have  yon  thought  of  try- 
ing a  change,  a  rest  for  him,  Miss  Maid- 
mentf"  he  went  oa  ''It  sometimes 
works  wonders.  I  could  quite  easily  get 
some  one  to  see  after  the  work  for  a  time 
— ^I'U  do  so  to-morrow,  if  you  will  let 
me." 

"Yon  are  very  good,"  Catherbe  an- 


swered, with  a  little,  almost  imperceptible 
quiver  in  her  voice,  "very  good;  but, 
indeed,  we  cannot  make  any  temporary 
arrangement  Don't  think  me  ungrateM 
for  your  kind  consideration — I  am  not, 
indeed.  But  it  will  be  best  for  him  to 
give  it  up." 

Oatherine  was  beginning  to  get  terribly 
afraid  of  her  voice ;  the  long,  hot  walk, 
the  strain  of  her  whole  position,  and  another 
tUng  that  she  did  not  realise,  the  still 
abidhig  presence  of  those  thoughts  which 
had  seemed  burnt  out  of  her  life,  told 
upon  her  endurance.  They  had  left  the 
high  road  and  entered  a  lane,  and  she 
rapidly  made  up  her  mind  to  end  the 
interview  by  taking  a  short  cut  from 
there  across  the  fields,  which  Mr.  Stewart- 
Oarr  would  be  unable  to  follow  on  horse- 
back. "This  is  my  nearest  way,"  she 
said,  standing  still  again  at  the  gate  which 
would  lead  her  into  the  first  field.  "  My 
brother — ^Frank  will  write  or  speak  to 
you  himself.  Good-bye,"  and  she  held 
out  her  hand. 

Mr.  Stewart-Carr  took  it;  he  held  it 
for  a  moment  or  two  firmly,  looking  into 
her  face,  which  she  could  not  well  conceal 
from  him  now. 

"  (xood-bye,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  I  do  trust 
your  brother  wiU  reconsider  his  decision." 

Then  he  loosed  her  hand,  and  Catherine 
passed  through  the  small  gate,  and  was 
inmiediately  hidden  from  his  sight  by  the 
hedge. 

Left  alone,  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr  did  not 
remount  his  horse.  He  threw  the  bridle 
over  the  gatepost  and  stood  leaning  against 
a  large  tree  that  grew  beside  it,  his  arms 
folded,  and  his  head  bent  The  lane  was 
a  very  lonely  one,  and  there  was  no  great 
likelihood  of  the  approach  of  any  passer- 
by. Bat  any  one  who  had  chanced  to 
arrive  would  have  been  surprised  at  the 
expression  on  Mr.  Stewart-Garr's  face  as 
he  stood  there  alone.  He  looked  very 
anxious,  and  deeply  agitated.  All  the 
lines  of  his  pleasant  face  were  broken  up 
by  strong,  unwonted  emotion.  He  was 
thinking,  and  thinking  very  intently. 

The  village  report  of  his  engagement  to 
Grace  Arbuthnot  was,  like  most  reports 
of  the  kind,  so  premature  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely untrua  It  was  nearly  a  month 
since  his  first  attempt  to  propose  to  her, 
during  their  interview  about  the  fishing- 
rods,  in  his  room;  and  though  all  the 
other  guests  except  Gaptain  Gamforth, 
who  stayed  on  on  one  pretext  or  another, 
had  left,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot's  slight  accident 
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and  oonseqaent  indiapodtion  had  kept 
her  and  her  danghtez  still  at  the  Oastla 
Daring  this  month,  it  ia  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  many  other  opportonities  of  pro- 
posing to  her  had  come  in  his  way;  bat 
he  hMl  let  them  all  go  by,  withoat  at- 
tempting to  ase  them,  or  attempting  to 
alter  mach  farther  the  still  extremely 
simple  and  friendly  relations  sabsisting  be- 
tween Grace  and  himself.  He  eoold  not 
tell  why  he  had  done  thi&  He,  indeed, 
had  never  asked  himself.  He  had  jast 
gone  on,  from  day  to  day,  thinking  every 
night,  indefinitely,  that  he  woald  propose 
next  day,  and  thinking  every  morning 
that  he  woald  still  wait.  Bat  not  antU 
this  very  afternoon,  half  an  hoar  before, 
had  the  trne  reason  of  his  apparent  pro- 
crastination and  delay  taken  definite  shape 
in  his  mind.  Now,  however,  he  ander- 
stood  it  perfectly  well ;  saw  it  before  him 
in  the  dearest  possible  light.  And  he 
only  wondered,  helplessly  and  half-con- 
temptaoasly,  why  he  had  not  realised  it 
long  before.  He  had  known,  for  the  first 
time,  when  she  spoke  to  him  of  leaving 
Moreford,  that  he  coald  not  propose  to 
another  woman  beoaase  he  was  in  love 
with  Catherine  Maidment 

Little  by  little,  as  he  stood  there,  think- 
ing, it  all  grew  clear  before  him.  He 
knew  how  Catherine's  qaiet,  gracioas, 
womanly  manner  had  impressed  itself 
apon  him  at  their  first  meeting.  He  re- 
membered how  he  had  left  the  White 
Hoase  that  day  with  a  strong  feeling  of 
attraction  towards  her  in  his  mind;  he 
remembered  their  interview  in  the  library, 
he  remembered  the  hot  afternoon  ander 
the  malberry-tree,  and  he  anderstood  all 
at  once,  now,  how  it  was  that  that  after- 
noon had  stood  oat  so  persistently  in  his 
memory  throagh  the  month  that  had 
elapsed  since  then.  He  remembered  all 
their  many  chance  meetings.  As  if  he 
were-  anoonscioasly  obliged  to  reooant 
them  every  one,  one  after  another  they 
recarred  to  his  mind  with  vivid  clear- 
ness. He  knew  now,  that,  as  after  every 
one  he  seemed  to  know  her  a  little  better, 
and  the  thoaght  of  her  seemed  more  and 
more  a  part  of  his  daily  life,  he  had  been 
growing  all  the  time  not  only  to  like  her, 
bat  to  love  her. 

Mr.  Stewart-Carr's  love  was  character- 
istic. It  had  never  been  waked  to  life 
before  by  any  woman.  Bat  it  was  there, 
below  his  controlled,  ordinary  self,  deep 


and  strong;  a  force  the  strength  of  wUoh 
he  himself  neither  ganged  nor  realised  m 
yet. 

Each  moment,  however,  as  he  thoagU 
of  her,  there  in  the  lonely  lane,  his  lore 
for  Catherine  Maidment  rose  higher  and 
higher  above  that  ordinary  self,  \S1  ha 
felt  as  if,  then  and  there,  in  that  hoar, 
his  whole  life  were  being  changed  by  it 
Every  line  of  her  face,  every  tone  <rf  hat 
voice,  every  gestare  of  hers,  came  Mm 
him  with  scrnpaloas  exactness;  and  eyeiy 
detail  seemed  more  perfect  than  the  one 
before.  So  vivid  was  the  picture  his 
newly-arisen  love  created  for  him,  of  the 
woman  who  inspired  it,  that  he  auddea^ 
let  fall  his  arms,  tamed  to  the  gate  sm 
looked  over  it,  feeling  as  if  she  moit  be 
actaally  there. 

Bat  Catherine  was  entermg  the  White 
Hoose  at  the  moment,  with  a  very  heavy, 
aching  heart,  little  dreaming  of  the  put 
she  was  playing  in  Mr.  Stewart-Oair^i 
life. 

With  his  sadden  movement  towards  ttie 
gate,  the  carrent  of  his  thoaghts  leemed 
to  receive  a  check — something  cat  aenn 
them  and  stenuned  the  tide  that  wai 
rising  so  fast  and  so  forcibly  withm  hisL 
He  remembered  Grace  Arbatiinot  Before 
this  hoar,  in  which  he  had  learned,  as  he 
told  himself,  what  love  was,  he  had  be- 
liev6d  that  he  coald  be  very  happy  lilh 
her.  He  had  intended,  folly  intended,  to 
ask  her  to  be  luB  wife.  He  had  asked  her 
and  her  mother  to  bis  house  with  that  end 
before  him.  He  had  so  treated  her  as  to 
give  rise  to  reports — ^he  knew  of  thdr  ex- 
istence well  enongh — that  she  was  aheady 
engaged  to  him. 

The  thoaght  came  to  liim  like  icy  ooU 
water  on  a  baming  flame.  Was  he  k 
honoar  boand  to  pat  away  for  ever  the 
love  he  had  only  jnst  realised  Y  Wash^ 
or  was  he  not,  boand  to  Grace  Arbuthnoll 

As  he  realised  the  whole  position,  he 
laid  his  arms  along  the  top  of  the  Uf^ 
gate  and  let  his  head  fall  on  them,  with  a 
sigh  that  was  very  nearly  a  groan. 

When  he  Ufted  it,  half  an  hoar  liter, 
there  was  no  change  in  the  heavy  troaUe 
and  perplexity  of  ms  face,  and  the  qtie^to 
was  still  as  atterly  andecided  in  l^aind 
as  when  he  first  began  to  tiiink  ft  oat 
He  looked  at  his  watch  harriec^,  and 
finding  it  was  seven  o'clock,  moonted  hit 
horse  and  rode  rapidly  away  in  the  diIe^ 
tion  of  the  Castle. 
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CHAPTER  XI.      A  NEW  RELATION. 

Nan  had  been  driven  to  Ooleham  in  the 
wagonette  by  the  coachman,  who  still 
stayed  on  at  the  Warren  till  his  month's 
notice  should  have  expired.  When  Miss 
Evans  walked  oat  of  the  office  she  stepped 
into  the  carriage  and  said»  qnickly,  "Home," 
without  looking  at  or  thanking  Mr.  Black- 
Bton,  who  most  politely  shut  the  carriage 
door  and  made  her  a  bow  quite  as  low  and 
deferential,  be  it  said  to  his  honoor,  as  he 
oonld  have  given  Mrs.  (cordon  had  she 
been  in  Nan's  place. 

"Home!''  Tes,  it  was  home  to  Nan, 
too,  for  there  she  Iiad  passed  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  her  life.  There,  too,  she  had 
developed  a  mother's  heart.  She  knew 
well  enough  that  no  one  would  ever  claim 
her — plain,  stem  Anne  Evans — for  a  wife. 
No  one  would  surround  her  with  loving 
care  or  find  pleasure  in  her  deep  affection. 
No  3  she  was  too  old,  too  ugly  for  that ; 

I  bat  she  had  had  children,  dear  adopted 
children,  in  Grace  and  Sibyl  No  one  had 
interfered  with  her  as  to  their  bringing  up ; 
no  one  had  watched  her  to  see  if  she 
treated  them  well  or  iU;  but  her  heart 
told  her  she  had  done  her  duty,  and  more 
than  her  duty,  when  those  young  lips 
showered  kisses  on  her  cheeks,  and  those 
good,  innocent  eyes  looked  at  her  lovingly, 
without  one  glance  to  intimate  that  she 
was  too  ugly  to  love. 

Once  oidy,  on  her  first  arrival,  Mr.  Gk>r- 
don  had  given  her  a  command.    He  said  : 
/ 
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"  Miss  Evans,  I  don't  want  those  chil- 
dren to  have  anything  to  do  with  other 
children,  and  I  don't  widi  you  to  mi^e 
friends  with  any  one  about  hera  If  you 
find  this  restriction  unjust,  or  your  life  too 
dull  here,  then  we  must  part" 

He  had  found  perhaps  the  only 
woman  to  whom  these  words  could  sound 
pleasant.  She  said,  simply:  "I  widi  to 
make  friends  with  no  one;  I  shall 
be  satisfied  with  the  children  as  my  only 
companions." 

**  That  is  as  I  wish  it.  The  world  here 
has  chosen  to  judge  me,  Miss  Evans,  and 
I  mean  to  show  it  that  I  can  live  my  life 
without  it,  and  my  household  must  ako 
hold  my  opinioa" 

In  that  house  Miss  E^ans  had  found  the 
greatest  happiness  she  had  ever  known; 
and  now,  suddenly,  she  found  herself 
turned  away  like  a  stranger,  and  separated 
from  her  cUldren  by  the  words  of  a  woman 
who  spoke  to  her  as  if  she  were  on  quite 
a  different  level,  and  as  if  the  happiness 
of  girls  with  an  unfortunate  history  were 
scarcely  worth  consideration. 

Nan  was  uDJost,  we  see;  her  first  opinion 
of  Mrs.  (rordon  had  been  unfavourable, 
and  her  nature  was  such  that  she  would 
keep  this  opinion  to  her  life's  end.  To  the 
world  she  was  a  fierce,  self-willed  woman ; 
it  was  only  with  Grace  and  Sibvl  that  the 
tiger-like  propensities  she  inherited  at  her 
birth  disappeared,  and  she  became  the 
*<  Nan  "  that  Grace  loved,  and  the  "  Nan  " 
whose  name  Sibyl  had  learned  to  Usp  so 
early. 

.Nan  had  often  wondered  about  theb 
mother;  she  must  have  been  pretty,  of 
course,  and  she  had  died  young.  Had 
sorrow  killed  herl  Had  her  husband  eiven 
her  any  more  affection  than  he  did  his 
daughters  %    Not  that  he  was  ever  unkind 
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to  them,  bat  he  left  them  entirely  to 
Nan,  ftnd  wm  quite  satiBfied  if  he  never 
heard  any  complaints  of  them,  or  was 
nerer  adred  for  too  much  money:  Still, 
he  gave  them  enough  for  their  moderate 
wants,  and  to  Nan  her  small  salary, 
and  to  the  girls  their  food  and  dothing, 
and  now  and  then  some  little  present 
in  money — ^when  he  thought  of  it  Bat 
his  horses  and  his  wine  parties — which 
meant  gambling  at  cards -^  cost  money, 
and  money  was  always  forthcoming  for 
such  expenses.  Tet  one  great  pozsle  filled 
Nan's  mind — why  had  he  not  thooght  of 
the  fatare  of  these  children  f  They  were 
his,  at  all  events,  owned  as  sachi  in  a  way 
cared  for  as  such ;  why  had  he  never  given 
one  consideration  as  to  what  would  happen 
to  them  if  he  died  f 

*' Why  had  I  never  courage  to  ask  himt" 
she  now  thought  regretfuUy,  though  with 
this  regret  came  the  conviction  that  she 
could  never  have  dared  to  enquire  into  the 
private  affairs  of  the  master  of  the  Warren. 

The  five  miles  were  all  too  short  to 
arrange  her  tumultuous  ideas  in  some 
order,  and  the  nearer  she  approached  the 
Warren  the  more  nervous  she  became  as 
to  the  right  course  of  conduct.  At  last 
the  top  of  the  hilly  road  up  to  the  Warren 
was  reached,  the  carriase  turned  in  at  the 
gates,  and  drove  rapidly  up  to  the  front 
door. 

Sibyl  was  well  enoush  to-day  to  come 
down  into  the  old  schoolroom,  where,  by  a 
luge  fire,  she  was  making  herself  ex- 
tremely comfortable;  Grace  was  readbg 
one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  to  her. 
These  novels  were  their  one  great  pleasare ; 
they  read  them,  and  re-read  them,  till  the 
many  characters  became  their  friends,  and 
they  talked  of  them  im  other  girls  talk  of 
their  acquaintances  or  neighbours.  Modem 
novels,  that  1%  more  modem  than  the 
great  Scotch  novelist,  never  stepped  across 
the  threshold  of  the  Warren;  lending 
libraries  were  unknown  there,  and  there 
were  no  friends  to  lend  them  books.  Now 
and  then  Nan  bought  them  a  book  as  a 
birthday  present,  bat  this  was  generally  a 
book  of  poetry  nicely  bound,  something 
they  could  keep  and  leam  by  heart 

Now  Nan  made  a  great  effort  over  her- 
self, passed  one  of  her  large  hands  over 
her  broad  forehead  as  if  to  smooth  away 
any  expression  of  trouble  which  might  be 
there,  and  entered  the  schoolroom  lookine 
much  as  she  usually  did.  Oiaoe  started 
up  and  at  once  came  forward  to  meet  her, 
with  a  smile  on  her  face. 


<'  Dear  Nan,  what  a  fairy  you  are  I  We 
never  heard  the  carriage  drive  op,  or  per- 
haps we  were  too  deeply  interested  in 
'  Ivanhoe.'  Sibyl  has  just  been  saying  she 
would  like  to  have  been  a  lady  fai  tiie  time 
of  the  Crusades ;  and — ^but  you  are  tired, 
dear  Nan." 

«Gome  and  sit  near  me  and  teD  us 
what  Mr.  Biackston  said,"  cried  SibyL 

"Nothing  very  interestbg,  my  dears. 
What  should  he  say — a  man  and  a  lawyer! 
AU  lawyers  are  more  or  less  disagreeable." 

"Not  kind  Mr.  Biackston.  He  is  so 
very,  very  courteous  to  us,  and  he  has 
been  just  the  same  even  when  you  were 
away.    But  what  did  he  want  you  for  f " 

Nan  looked  round  like  an  animal  at 
bay.  Only  Grace  noticed  the  unusual  ex- 
pression of  her  face. 

"  What  was  it,  dear  f    Tell  us." 

"He  wanted  me  to  see  a— lady,  who 
wishes  to  befriend  you." 

This  speech  was  a  great  effort  to  Min 
Evans ;  but  she  said  it  so  that  her  children 
might  feel  the  blow  less  when  it  came. 

"A  lady  I"  The  very  words  fired  Sibyl's 
imagination.  She  was  and  had  always 
been  the  one  that  craved  for  outude  life — 
something  new.  "  How  kind  of  her  I  WHI 
she  come  and  see  us  f    Who  is  she  f " 

"Tes;  I  fancy  she  will  come.  Her 
name  is  the  same  as  yours — ^Mrs.  Gkird<HL 
A  relation  of  yours,  I  suppose." 

"A  relation  of  father's t"  said  Grace, 
her  face  flashing  brightly  with  surprise ; 
"  will  she  come  here  %  Oh,  we  must  like 
her  if  she  is  related  to  father.  He  never 
mentioned  a  Mrs.  Gordon  to  us,  did  he, 
Sibyll" 

"  No ;  he  never  mentioned  any  relations. 
Once  he  said  he  was  an  only  cUld  Nan, 
tell  us,  is  she  pretty  t " 

Nan  could  not  bear  to  hear  these  g^ 
even  unconsciously  looking  forward  to 
seeing  Mra  Gordon.  She  moved  her  chair 
impatiently,  so  that  Grace  saw  that  some- 
thing  was  the  matter,  and  added : 

"What  doss  it  matter,  Sibyl,  darHug, 
whether  she  is  pretty  or  not  1  I  dare  say 
Nan  never  looked  out  for  beauty.  She 
said  once  that  pretty  people  were  not  often 
nice.  I  dare  say  she  had  a  nice  kind  bee^ 
hadn't  she  1" 

"  I  didn't  look  at  her  much ;  you  will 
see  for  yourselves.  She — ^this  Mrs.  Gordon 
— ^thinks  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
leave  the  Warren  at  the  present  m(»nenl^ 
and  go  to  some  place  to  leam  more  than  I 
can  teach  you — ^to  (Germany,  perhaps." 

"  How  good  of  her  to  tUnk  of  us  like 
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that  1  For  a  little  time  I  shoolda't  nund, 
would  yon,  Grace  t  Shouldn't  we  have 
fan,  we  three  f  " 

**  Would  yoa  mind  very  mach,  Nanf 
Yon  woold  have  ub^**  said  Graoe,  coaz- 
Ingly.  "  And  then  the  coming  back  woold 
be  nice." 

Nan  could  not 'say  the  words.  No,  no ; 
flhe  could  not.  She  only  turned  round 
half  fiercely,  half  passionately,  as  she  put 
her  arm  round  Grace,  and  answered  in  a 
low  Yoice  I 

"  Of  course,  child,  with  you  two  I  would 
go  anjrwhere." 

CHAPTER  Xn.     VIEWING  THE  PROPERTT. 

"  One  more  night,  and  I  have  broken 
the  blow  only  a  little  to  them,"  thought  Miss 
Evans  as,  unable  to  sleep  or  even  to 
undress  that  evening,  she  paced  her  bed- 
room toying  to  think  of  some  means  of 
delivering  her  children  from  Mrs.  (cordon's 
power.  How  was  this  possible  when  she 
herself  was  p>oor ;  when  this  woman  would 
take  everything  and  dole  out  a  little  with 
the  condition  that  she  was  to  see  it  well 
laid  out  f  If  these  were  her  own  daughters 
left  to  face  the  cruel  world,  what  would 
she  think,  what  would  she  feel — that  is 
if  the  dead  could  feel  the  miseries  of  the 
living) 

At  last,  when  tired  out^  the  angry 
woman  lay  down  upon  her  bed  and  feU 
into  an  uneasy  slumber.  She  dreamt  that 
her  children  were  out  on  the  wide  heath 
alone ;  she  could  see  them,  but  she  could 
not  reach  them  or  speak  to  them.  Then 
she  saw  Sibyl,  with  her  pretty  golden  hadr 
flying  round  her  shoulders,  approach  dose 
to  the  edge  of  a  black  pit  full  of  water. 
She  called  out  to  her  to  take  care;  she 
struggled  to  run  towards  her;  she  saw 
Grace  trying  to  pull  her  back.  Then  she 
woke  up  trembling  with  fear.  It  was  only 
a  dream,  thank  Heaven ;  but  Nan,  in  her 
excited  state,  took  it  for  a  warning.  She 
must  prevent  them  from  being  taken  in 
lumd  by  Mrs.  Gordon ;  but  how  f 

It  was  a  hard  task  for  Miss  Evans  to 
come  down  to  breakfast  as  usual ;  but  she 
was  not  a  person  to  give  in  easily ;  besides, 
she,  too,  had  noticed  a  certain  spirit  of  law- 
lessness about  the  servants  which  her  pre- 
sence alone  could  restrain.  The  master  was 
dead,  and  were  they  not  quite  able  to  hear 
the  gossip  of  the  place  1  Of  course  they 
heard  it^  and  chose  to  think  that  they 
might  do  as  they  liked  now  till  they  went 
away.    But  no  one  ever  was  rude  to  her 


children  in  Miss  Evans's  presence.  They 
positively  dared  not  be  so  I 

If  Grace  and  Sibyl  had  had  no  "advan- 
tages," as  Miss  Evans  had  said,  the/ had 
had  what  was  better:  a  thorough  and 
methodical  person  to  teach  tiiem  what  she 
knew.  Nan  had  lived  before  the  days  of 
examinations  and  eager  thirst  for  higher 
education.  Early  left  an  orphan,  she  had 
been  handed  over  to  relations  whose  one 
idea  was  always  how  to  set  rid  as  soon  as 
possible  of  the  expense  of  keeping  Anne. 

Anne  certainly  had  not  troubled  them 
long.  At  sixteen,  she  had  gone  to  be  a 
governess-pupil  in  a  smaU  school  With 
the  work  she  had  done  there,  the  affronts 
she  had  endured,  the  snubbins  or  patro- 
nising from  the  '*  young  ladies  °(!)  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Nan  Evans  grew  up  with  a 
defiant  hatred  of  the  world,  which  had 
always  been  so  anxious  to  put  its  heel 
upon  her.  After  this  school  came  private 
situations;  but  as  she  could  not  speak 
French  like  a  Parisian,  or  Italian  like 
a  native  of  Florence,  or  play  on  the 
harp,  or  scamper  up  and  down  the  piano, 
her  situations  were  always  with  second-rate 
people,  who  could  pay  second  or  third-rate 
salaries,  and  make  up  with  rudeness  what 
they  could  not  give  in  money. 

All  those  past  histories  were  memories 
not  spoken  of  nor  forgotten,  because  never 
mentioned,  but  all  the  same  beunng  fruits 
of  bitterness.  A  chance  advertisement  had 
brought  her  to  the  Warren,  and  the  owner, 
looking  at  her  unlovely  countenance  and 
manner,  said  to  himself:  "This  one,  at 
least,  will  not  seek  for  lovers,  or  be  sought 
out  by  them."  It  was  a  mere  chance  on  both 
sides,  but  bringing  happfaiess,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  Nan  and  her  cUIdren.  Neverthe- 
less, Nan  could  give,  and  did  give  the 
girls  a  sound  EngUsh  education.  History 
she  delighted  in,  and  made  Grace  del^ht 
in  it  also.  No  history  was  too  long  or  too 
wearisome  to  be  rejected  by  Nan;  and, 
cleared  up  by  her  remarks  and  her  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  the  subject,  history  was 
not -dry  matter,  but  dealt  witib  livbg  men 
and  women,  liidng  principles,  living  hatred 
and  heroism  actuating  the  actors  on  the 
staee  of  the  old  world.  .^ 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  Nan's 
French  was  curious;  but  such  as  it  was 
she  handed  it  on  to  her  children.  So  all 
three  had  a  strange  pronunciation;  but 
then  they  understood  every  word,  and  the 
dictionary  was  not  a  necessary  book  for 
them.  So  it  was  with  German;  for  Nan 
could  learn  any  language,  but  could  pro- 
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notmce  none  correctly  bat  her  own  mother 
tongue. 

This  is  the  simple  outline  of  the  story  of 
their  lives,  so  simple  that,  to  Grace  and 
l^byl,  there  would  have  seemed  to  be  no- 
thing worth  relating ;  but  all  was  changed 
now  the  day  had  come  for  Nan  to  hear 
Mrs.  Gordon  offer  her  six  months'  salary 
instead  of  notice. 

Grace's  first  thought  that  morning  was, 
"To-day  we  shall  see  a  relation  of  father's, 
a  relation  of  our  own ;  how  very,  very  nice 
it  wUl  be  to  have  some  one  who  must  care 
for  us !"  and,  with  a  brighter  look  than  she 
had  worn  since  her  father's  death,  she 
hastOy  performed  her  toilet  and  went  to 
wake  up  Sibyl  with  her  usual  kiss. 

"  Grace,  is  that  you  f  I  have  had  such 
delightful  dreams;  you  and  I  were  so 
happy,  but  I  forget  why." 

*' Perhaps  it  was  because  of  our  new 
relation,  with  our  name,  too — Mrs.  G^}rdon 
— I  wonder  what  her  Christian  name  it  f 
She  wUl  think  you  pretty,  Sibyl,  dear;  but 
as  for  me " 

"Everybody  must  like  you,  of  course,  you 
stup)d  Grade ;  but  fancy  how  delightful  it 
will  be  if  she  really  arranges  for  us  to  go 
to  Germany.  I  wish  I  could  talk  German ; 
never  mind,  we  can  read  it.  It  is  strange 
that  we  have  just  finished  Schiller's  'Thirty 
Tears'  War;'  I  wonder  if  German  girLs 
know  it  as  well  as  we  do  f  Won't  it  be 
deUfihtfult"  And  Sibyl's  spirits  rose  to 
a  high  degree,  till  Grace  put  in,  more 
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« I  hope  &ther  would  have  liked  us  to 
go.  I  am  not  sure^  Sibyl.  Tou  know  he 
never  cared  about  our  leaving  home;  he 
always  said  we  had  quite  enough  to  satisfy 
us  at  the  Warren." 

*' All  the  same,  I  want  to  see  more 
people." 

"  All  the  same,  make  haste  and  dress, 
you  lazy  child  ;  what  will  Nan  say  to  us  if 
we  are  late  f " 

But  the  sisters  were  not  late,  and  a  very 
pretty  picture  they  made,  even  though 
their  new  black  dresses  were  quite  simple 
— heavily  trimmed  with  crape.  Mr.  Black- 
ston  had  settled  that  whoever  came  in 
for  the  money  could  afford  to  pay  for  the 
suitable  monnilng  of  the  two  girla  Sibyl's 
beauty  only  appeared  in  more  striking 
colours,  set  off  by  the  deep  black;  the 

Slden  hair  was  more  like  an  aureole,  and 
e  pink  cheekf,  a  little  paler  than  usual, 
looked  like  the   delicate    colour   of   the 
Idling  of  some  exquisite  sea-shelL 
As  for  Nan  she  could  hardly  bear  to 


look  at  them.  She  wondered  how  many 
more  days  she  should  be  with  them ;  but 
not  one  day  sooner  than  she  could  help 
would  she  leave  them — on  that  subject 
she  was  quite  determined. 

If  Grace  and  Sibyl  were  in  good  spirite, 
the  weather  seemeid  to  frown  at  Aeir 
happiness ;  great  clouds  now  swept  acroai 
the  sky,  flie  frost  was  going,  and  a  cold, 
fine  rain  was  falling.  There  could  be  no 
going  out  for  Sibyl,  and  Grace  would  not 
leave  her.  To-day,  instead  of  the  uinal 
steady  morning  reading,  which  Nan  never 
gave  up,  Miss  Evans  announced  that  ihe 
was  going  to  some  cottage  a  mile  or  two 
away  on  the  heath,  and  that  they  moit 
amuse  themselves.  She  felt  that  she  codd 
not  sit  stni,  it  was  more  than  she  could  da 

**But  it  rains,  dear  Nan,"  said  Gnee, 
''let  me  go  instead  of  you.  Nothing 
hurts  me." 

"  Tou  f    No,  no ;  I  must  go  myselt" 

If  Nan  said  must,  no  one  ever  tried  to 
alter  her  determination,  so  that  Graoe  let 
her  have  her  own  way.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  girls  did  not  notice  their  friend's 
strange  conduct  as  much  as  they  might 
have  done  had  they  not  been  occnpied 
with  the  wonderful  and  new  Idea  Ast  at 
this  moment  at  Coleham,  only  five  m3es 
away,  a  new  relation  was  staying,  that  ihe 
probably  would  come  over  and  see  them 
on  this  very  day  and  settle  aU  Unde  of' 
new  plans  about  their  life.  If  only  Nan 
would  tell  them  more  about  her  personal 
appearance — but  of  course  that  was  Nan's 
way,  she  always  noticed  strangers  so 
little. 

So  when  the  sisters  were  left  to  them- 
selves, instead  of  reading  or  working,  they 
indulged  in  long  "  wonderings,"  which  at 
that  age  are  so  delightful,  especially  when 
the  future  is  bathed  in  golden  light. 

At  Coleham,  on  the  same  morning,  Mr. 
Blackston,  seebg  the  day  was  clouding 
over,  called  on  Ifos.  Giordon  and  offered  to 
drive  her  up  at  once  for  fear  the  weather 
should  prove  still  more  unfavourable  in 
the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Gordon  accepted ;  she 
wanted  to  see  her  future  home,  bat  also 
she  wished  to  get  over  the  disagreeable 
duty  of  settling  about  "  these  unfortonate 
girls."  It  was  idl  very  disagreeable  and  nn* 
comfortable ;  but  her  duty  was  to  get  them 
away  as  soon  as  possible,  anyhow  before 
Minnie  and  Beatrice  became  aware  of  their 
existence. 

The  country,  even  seen  through  heavy 
mist  •  clouds,  was  picturerque,  it  re- 
minded Mrs  Gordon  of  Scotch  iillSi  for 
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Scod*nd  was  the  ancient  home  of  the 
G(ffdons;  then,  too,  the  fir- woods,  the 
ydlow  sandy  roads,  sometimes  catting 
throogh  a  lullock,  and  lea^g  a  great 
yellow  sandy  bank  bare,  looked  cheerful 
through  the  rain.  There  was  no  mud,  no 
deep  day  rats,  only  the  hiygher  one 
ascended  the  better  were  the  views,  till 
towards  the  top,  when  neariog  the  Warren, 
the  panorama  was  troly  splendid,  and  the 
widow  exclaimed : 

**  What  a  lovely  country ;  how  beantifol 
this  most  be  in  sammer,  Mr.  Blaokston  1" 

''  It  is  a  lovely  country ;  even  thoagh  we, 
inhabitants  of  Ooleham,  cannot  boast  of 
sach  views,  lying  as  we  do  in  a  valley, 
yet  we  are  prond  of  onr  neighboarhood. 
I  wish  those  poor  girls  were  not  forced 


Mr.  Blackston  paused ;  he  had  forgotten 
he  was  addressing  the  present  owner,  but 
remembered  it  in  time. 

Mrs.  Gordon  was  too  well-bred  to  notice 
the  pause,  and  she  herself  filled  up  the 

g*P- 

''  Do  yon  think  Miss  Evans  will  be  able 
to  find  another  situation  sooni  We  must 
look  out  for  her;  but  certainly  her  appear- 
ance is  against  her." 

''I  suppose  it  is — look  on  your  right 
hand,  Mrs.  Gordon,  there  are  the  chimneys 
of  the  Warren." 

Mrs.  Gordon  gazed  out  of  the  window 
with  a  new  feeling  of  possession  and  im- 
portance in  her  heart — a  feeling  which, 
however,  she  carefully  hid  from  her  com- 
panion. All  her>  hopes  were  realised,  she 
had  waited  long  for  this;  but  now  she 
was  mistress  of  a  home  which  could  be  left 
to  her  ^on,  and  mistress  of  an  income 
which  would  make  her  future  life  a  daily 
pleasure  instead  of  a  daQy  burden.  Eveiv- 
thing  was  as  it  should  be.  She  oould 
abre^y  see  Minnie  and  Beatrice  mounted 
on  fine  horses  with  a  groom  behind  them, 
riding  to  the  meet ;  she  could  imagine  the 
pleasant  parties  she  should  give,  sur- 
rounded by  her  daughters  and  her  beloved 
Austin  when  he  came  home.  There 
would  be  no  more  anxiety  on  his  part  to 
cost  her  as  little  as  possible,  no  more  self- 
denial  for  the  girls  if  they  wished  to 
appear  as  well  dressed  as  others  of  their 
station. 

On  his  side  Mr.  Blackston  was  trying 
to  invent  a  good  story,  trying  to  ftrame 
some  excuse  so  that  the  girls  might  leave 
their  home  quietly,  without  the  necessity 
of  being  told  the  real  truth.  He  had 
never  before  had  a  mission  to  perform 


which  he  so  much  disliked.  Yet,  however 
hard  hwjwas,  at  this  moment  Mrii.  Gordon 
represented  the  law,  and  Grace  and  Sibyl 
were  outside  it;  besides,  he  himself  was 
a  representative  of  the  famous  legal  body 
and  ne  must  do  his  duty. 

It  was  Sibyl  who  first  heard  the  sound 
of  carriage- wheels,  and  called  out  to  Grace 
to  come  and  see  the  strange  sight  of  an 
unknown  fly. 

*<  Grace,  it  is  Mr.  Blackston,  I  am  sure, 
and  it  must  be  she,  and  Nan  is  not  here. 
What  shall  we  do  f '' 

Grace  turned  pale ;  to  them  this  visitor 
was  an  event  as  extraordinary  as  if  the 
Qaeen  suddenly  honoured  a  private  indi- 
vidual with  an  unexpected  visit 

'*  Perhaps  she  will  not  ask  for  us,"  con- 
tinued Sibyl  in  a  disappointed  tone,  "  when 
she  hears  ifan  is  out ;  but  I  half  hope  she 
will" 

This  eager  desire  to  see  ''Nan"  was 
certainly  not  felt  by  Mrs.  Gordon ;  and 
when  she  was  told  Miss  Evans  was  out, 
she  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  newa  She 
had  a  dislike  to  that  stern  female. 

''  You  will  like  to  see  the  girls,"  whis- 
pered Mr.  Blackston;  to  wlSch  remark 
Mrs.  Gordon  answered  at  once  : 

*<  Yes,  certainly ;  that  is,  if  you  think  it 
would  be  best" 

*'The  young  ladies  are  in  the  school- 
room," answexid  James. 

Mrs.  Gordon  felt  a  secret  indignation  in 
hearbg  *' those  poor  girls"  called  ''young 
ladies''  in  this  house.  When  her  daughters 
came  they  wotdd  be  "the  young  ladies ; " 

till  then . 

''We  wiU  walk  up,  then,"  said  Mr. 
Blackston.  "  I  know  the  room,  you  need 
not  announce  us.  Shall  I  lead  the  way, 
Mrs.  Gordon  f  I  fancy  we  shall  frighten 
them  less  if  we  go  straight  upstairs,  they 
are  so  little  accustomed  to  visitors." 

Perhaps  it  was  these  words  which  made 
Mrs.  Gordon  imagine  she  was  going  to  see 
two  plain,  shy,  awkward  girls,  who  would 
be  too  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  ordinary 
society  to  be  able  to  open  their  mouths;  so 
that  when  Mr.  Blackston,  going  first, 
after  a  gentle  knock,  opened  the  door, 
Mrs.  Gordon  was,  for  the  moment,  so 
surprised  at  the  sight  which  met  her  eyes 
that  she  could  not  advanca  Before  her 
she  saw  two  tall,  well-grown  maidens, 
dressed  simply  in  deep  mourning,  but  the 
sad  attire  could  i\pt  hide  their  grace 
and  ladylike  bearing.  What  struck  Mrs. 
Gordon  at  once,  and  that  painfully,  was 
that  one  of  them  was — ^yes,  was  very,  very 
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Tans.  Ab  the  vans  come  b  they  are  weighed, 
the  weights  are  entered  on  the  notes  the 
carmen  bring, 'the  notes  stamped,  and  the 
Tan  passes  on  if  it  can;  bat  as  by  this 
time  the  yard  is  fall,  the  van  in  all  proba- 
bility has  to  wait,  and  a  good  long  line  of 
Tans  in  waiting  is  the  resnlt ;  bat  all  in 
good  time  a  move  is  made,  and  on  the  van 
goes  with  its  stolid  carman  and  cheeky  boy 
— and  here  it  may  be  observed  that  a 
carman's  boy  almost  always  affords  an 
extremely  fine  specimen  of  London  cheek. 
The  notes  mentioned  above  contun  the 
weight  and  description  of  the  goods,  and 
the  address  to  which  they  are  consigned. 
If  a  carman  has  a  load  consigned  to  only 
one  address,  he  is  a  "Aill  load,"  and  has 
bat  one  note.  If  his  goods  are  consigned 
to  eight  different  people,  eight  different 
notes  have  to  be  in  his  charge,  or  in  his 
boy's,  who,  perhaps,  loses  them.  What 
happens  if  they  are  lost  does  not  appear ; 
bat  tonight  a  small  boy  appears  at  the 
window  of  the  hat  by  the  weigh-bridge  and 
announces  that  he  has  come  from  the 
Cheapside  receiving  office  with  eight  notes, 
and  has  lost  them.  He  is  quite  certain  he 
has  lost  them,  and  departs,  having  been 
cross-questioned  on  the  subject  He  turns 
up  again  with  the  utmost  coolness  in  about 
five  minutea  He  has  found  them,  of 
course  in  the  most  unlikely  place,  and  one 
where  we  should  hardly  have  thought  he 
would  have  searched — his  coat-pocket  The 
weigh-bridge  office  is  kept  pretty  hard  at 
work  just  now,  with  the  entering  the  car- 
men's time  and  the  weights  of  their  loads, 
which  are  put  down  to  the  carmen  who  bring 
them,  together  with  the  time  each  carman 
left  the  yaid  to  collect  and  the  time  he 
returns  with  his  load.  It  seems,  looking 
over  the  list,  that  a  carman  puts  in  enough 
time  a  day.  Well,  the  hours  are  not 
short;  but  a  great  deal  of  time  is  lost  in 
waiting  for  loMs  which  are  not  ready  when 
the  van  appears  to  take  them;  and  what 
the  carman  particularly  dislikes  is  the  wait- 
ing to  get  mto  the  yard  now  and  unload, 
for  he  naturally  wants  to  get  off 

But  let  us  leave  the  weigh-bridge  office — 
which  will  want  revisiting  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  next  hour  to  see 
what  progress  is  bebff  made  with  vans — 
and  come  into  the  yard  itself  and  see  what 
is  going  on.  At  first  we  are  quite  enough 
occupied  in  taking  care  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  vans  and  the  horses ;  but,  soon 
~  at  they  are  not  in  a  conspiracy — 
*""^  everybody 


off  them  and  see  what  sort  of  place  this 
is. 

The  vans  are  all  on  our  right,  and  on 
our  left  is  a  series  of  arches,  fourteen  in 
number,  and  it  is  in  these  arches  that  the 
actual  unloading  of  vans  and  loading  of 
railway  trucks  take  place.  Towards  the 
front  of  each  arch,  with  three  exceptions, 
is  a  platform,  technically  known  as  a  bank, 
which  extends  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
arch  and  reaches  some  little  distance  back. 
From  the  inner  end  of  the  bank  stretches 
a  platform,  and  on  either  side  of  this  plat- 
form are  Uie  lines  of  metals  on  which  the 
trucks  stand  to  be  loaded.  In  one  of  the 
three  arches  where  this  arrangement  doee 
not  obtain,  there  Is  a  road  right  down  one 
side  of  the  arch  with  a  platform  next  it 
and  the  line  of  metals  beyond  that ;  in  the 
other  two  the  road  also  runs  through, 
but  there  is  no  platform,  and  the  waggons 
can  go  right  against  the  bricks.  These  are 
mosSy  used  for  full  loads,  which,  as  before 
mentioned,  signify  loads  complete  in  them- 
selves all  to  one  consignee. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  banks.  Against 
these  the  vans  are  backed,  and  the  work  of 
unloading  commences  The  men  at  work 
are  as  followa  A  foreman  for  each  three 
or  four  arches,  and  four  gangs  to  each  bank, 
each  of  which  gangs  consists  of  the  checker, 
the  caller-off,  and  three  porters.  As  the 
goods  are  taken  from  the  van  they  are  sepa- 
rately weighed  and  checked  by  the  checker, 
who  is  responsible  that  the  goods  received 
are  as  stated  in  the  carman's  notes,  which  are 
handed  to  him ;  that  they  are  of  the  weight 
there  set  down;  of  the  right  description; 
and  in  good  order.  From  him  the  notes 
pass  to  the  invoice-room.  The  goods, 
when  checked,  are  seized  upon  by  the 
porters  and  whirled  away;  and  here  is 
about  the  most  amazing  thing — to  an  out- 
sider. Of  course,  all  the  goods  in  one  van 
are  seldom  for  one  desUnation,  and  they 
have  to  be  carted  all  over  the  place,  bom 
arch  to  arch,  to  arrive  at  their  right  waggon; 
and  that  they  all  eventuallv  do  get  to  the 
right  place  is  a  triumph  of  careful  system 
and  orderly  arrangement. 

A  list  is  hung  up  in  each  arch  of  the 
various  places  where  the  various  waggons 
for  different  places  are  to  be  found ;  but 
stil),  looking  at  the  tremendous  number 
of  packages,  and  the  various  places  to 
which  they  are  consigned,  it  does  aeem 
wonderfa),  if  not  impossible,  that  every- 
thing should  go  right  Here  are  sheets 
of  tinware,  dstems,  sewing  -  maohlnea, 
w  carcases  of  sheep,  pi^  pockets 
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of  hops  —  some  of  these  cause  a  diffi- 
caltjf  the  address  on  Uie  pockets  not 
•greebig  with  the  address  on  the  consign- 
ment note ;  bat  oS  they  go,  if  they  have 
been  sent  wrong,  a  telegram  will  stop  them 
to-morrow  moradng — packets  of  tea  in- 
nomerable,  and  eyery  description  and 
shape  of  parcel^  the  contents  of  which 
cannot  even  be  gaessed. 

One  arch  is  given  np  to  a  firm  with 
agents  all  over  the  country,  which  firm 
collects  small  parcels  and  makes  them  into 
large  parcels  oy  patting  all  for  any  one 
town  together,  the  object  being  to  save  the 
carriage,  the  rate  on  a  small  parcel  being 
BO  mach  more  in  proportion  than  on  a 
large  one. 

Let  OS  take  a  walk  along  the  line  of 
arches  and  see  the  work  in  fall  swing,  and 
take  care  that  we  are  not  ran  into  by  a 
track  coming  qaickly  roand  a  comer.  Here 
the  porters  are  at  work  all  along  the  line, 
onloading,  wheeling  the  tracks,  depositine 
their  burdens  by  £e  railway  tracks,  loao- 
ing  them  up,  covering  them  with  tar- 
paulins— and,  in  the  case  of  some  thin 
chests  of  tea  which  are  bound  for  a  long 
joamey^  putting  them  in  a  canvas  case  too 
— roping  these  down,  while  every  now  and 
then  a  move  is  made,  and  the  line  of  trucks 
disappears  one  by  one  till  the  metals  stand 
empty,  soon  to  be  filled  by  empty  trucks, 
one  by  one,  when  work  goes  on  again. 

It  is  not  a  place  to  be  recommended  to 
a  person  with  a  headache  or  weak  nerves, 
for  tiie  noLie,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  makes 
itself  pretty  apparent,  and  goes  on  without 
cessation.  The  rattle  of  the  horses'  hoofs 
outside,  the  trucks  continuously  going  to 
and  fro  inside,  tiie  shouts  of  the  men,  and 
the  occasional  crash  of  railway  truck  against 
railway  truck,  do  not  tend  to  peace  and 
quietness.  But  for  all  the  seeming  con- 
fusion and  muddle,  everything  is  really 
going  on  in  perfect  order,  and  work  is 
progressing  at  a  good  rate. 

But  enough  of  this  ceaseless  rattle.  Let 
us  follow  the  trucks  out  beyond  the  plat- 
form and  up  to  the  outer  air.  At  the  end 
of  the  line  of  raOs  in  the  arches  runs  a  line 
at  right  angles  to  them,  down  the  whole 
line,  and  at  the  end  of  each  separate  arch 
line  is  a  turn-table,  and,  in  addition,  along 
the  line  there  are  three  more  turn-tables, 
which  lead  to  the  lifts  which  are  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  levels.  All  the 
moving  of  trucks  here  is  done  by 
hydrate  power,  and  if  we  are  not 
careful,  as  the  light  is  not  too  good 
in  some  places,  we  shall  be  barking  our 


shins  either  on  a  capstan  or  a  guid( 
little  post  of  steel,  round  which  a  rope 
may  be  passed  to  sive  the  capstan  a 
greater  run.  They  Turk  in  the  shadow, 
and  as  we  don't  know  our  way  about — 
there  1  I  knew  you  would  do  it,  and  now 
you've  got  no  skin  on  that  shin  !  As  the 
truck  is  hauled  out  it  is  turned  on  to  tiiis 
line,  hauled  alongside  to  one  of  the  three 
turn-tables,  then  turned  again  and  run  on 
to  a  lift,  which  raises  it  up  to  the  upper 
air. 

Let  us  see  this  lot  sent  up.  There  they 
are,  standing  four  of  them  in  a  Une,  at 
right  angles  to  where  they  were  loadedi 
and  on  Uie  left  of  the  lift  capstan.  The 
rope  is  fixed  on  the  far  wheel,  the  waggon 
pulled  along,  brought  up  with  a  sluurp 
turn,  the  rope  altered  from  the  original  far 
wheel,  which,  as  the  turn-table  is  on  our 
right,  has  become  the  near  one,  to  the 
present  far  one^  the  capstan  is  set  whizzing, 
the  turn-table  gulled  round,  the  truck  run 
on  to  the  lift  in  about  the  shortest  time 
imaginable.  It  is  most  fascinating  watch- 
ing one  of  these  capstans ;  they  seem  to  be 
possessed  of  almost  magical  power.  There 
is  no  appearance  of  efforL  Just  press  a 
knob  and  round  the  thing  whizzes,  and 
will  pull  along  anything  in  reason.  And 
they  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them 
here,  for  over  a  thousand  trucks  are  dealt 
with  here  every  day,  in  or  out. 

Let  us  now  take  a  journey  in  the  lift  and 
go  up  to  the  yard  itself,  where  the  trains 
are  made  up  and  started  on  their  joumev. 
Here  the  same  hydraulic  power  is  at  work, 
and  across  the  yard  from  each  lift  is  a  line 
of  turn-tables,  to  turn  the  trucks  into 
whatever  line  of  rails  Is  necessary.  The 
hauling  and  stoppug  short,  turning  and 
sending  on  again,  seems  endlesa  Bat 
here  b  a  train  jast  going  to  start — the 
9.25— and  it  perhaps  only  now  suddealy 
dawns  upon  us  that  all  this  traffic  must 
have  a  time-table,  and  that  the  trains  must 
be  got  off  just  as  punctually  as  the  pas- 
senger traffic 

Here  come  the  invoices,  "tootle"  goes 
the  horn — they  do  not  degenerate  mto 
shouts  here,  but  give  their  '*  back  her  up/' 
**  ease  her  away,"  and  such-like  orders  by 
the  sound  of  a  horn  —  and  away  goes 
the  9.25  on  the  first  part  of  her  journey. 
Before  she  goes  the  number  of  every 
truck  is  taken,  and,  as  has  been  said, 
the  invoices  are  brought  out  and  either 
handed  to  the  guard,  put  in  the  trucks, 
or  fastened  on  to  the  doors.  Come  into 
the  invoice-room,  or  shipping  office,  as  it 
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b  called,  for  one  moment.  Here  the 
carmen's  notei  are  brought,  and  from 
them  the  inyoices  are  nukde  ont;  and 
as  almost  eveiy  description  of  goods  is 
carried  at  a  different  rate,  a  derk  who 
knows  all  about  inyoidng  goods  at  a 
railway  goods  inyoice-room  must  know 
a  good  deal  We  don't  want  to  stop  here 
long ;  the  heat  is  something  fearful  Per- 
haps we  thought,  up  till  now,  that  a  com- 
podng-room  in  full  work  by  gaslight  was 
the  hottest  place  gobg ;  but  this  myoice- 
room  will  giye  a  composing-room  a  long 
start,  and  beat  it  hollow.  The  room  is  quite 
handy  for  the  trains  when  complete  and 
ready  to  start,  so  that  the  work  can  go  on 
till  the  last  momenta 

Such  is  the  work  of  the  down-goods 
traffic  on  one  of  our  main  lines.  Of  course, 
being  on  two  leyels,  there  are  no  heayy 
goods  dealt  with  here;  that  is  attended 
to  farther  down  the  line.  Here  close  upon 
two  thousand  tons  are  dealt  with  daily 
for  the  up  and  down  traffic,  and  tiie  work 
is  also  carried  on  at  yarious  other  places, 
at  one  of  which  there  are  large  lK)nded 
warehouees  full  of  whiskey,  and  tobacco, 
and  such -like  things,  the  reyenue  on 
which  helps  to  keep  the  country  going, 
and  where  full  loads  are  mostly  dealt 
with.  The  limit  of  the  maUng  up  of  the 
through  traffic  is  nearly  on  the  outskirts 
of  town,  and  to  this  station  we  will  pro- 
ceed one  eyening,  and  see  the  trains  finally 
started. 

Now  this  station  is  one  of  those  places 
which  m  execrated  by  eyerybody  who 
sleeps  within  hearing.  Nenrous  people 
liying  i|i  its  neighbourhood  say  that  Uie 
whistling  of  the  engines  and  bumping  of 
the  trucks  is  too  awful,  and  goes  on  ail 
night.  If  they  be  giyen  to  exaggeration, 
they  are  apt  to  declare  that  in  the  summer 
they  cannot  keep  their  windows  open  if 
they  wish  to  sleep  a  wink.  With  this  in 
our  minds — we  liye  in  the  neighbourhood 
ourselyes,  by  the  way— we,  of  course,  ex- 
pect the  yard  to  be  a  yery  Pandemonium 
of  sounds,  and  think  that  if  it  were  not 
for  our  innate  curiosity  we  would  rather 
stop  at  home.  Then,  too,  what  stories 
haye  we  not  heard  as  to  the  dangers  to  be 
met  with  in  the  goods  yards  I  What  hahr- 
breadth  escapes  may  we  not  expect  I  We 
think  it  right  to  take  a  tender  farewell  of 
our  Mends  before  we  enter  on  what,  per- 
haps, we  expect  to  be  a  dangerous  mission. 

Arriying  at  the  entrance  we  at  first  find 
ourselyes  in  "  banks  "  as  in  the  City  ter- 
minus ;  but  we  pass  through  that  stage  and 


find  ourselyes  in  the  yard  itself;  and  here  we 
find  trains  again  being  marshaled  in  order 
by  means  <rf  three  sets  of  turn-tables  right 
across  the  yard,  which  contains  fourteen 
sets  of  metals.  Here,  where  we  are  now,  oar 
old  friend  the  hydraulic  capstan  is  doing 
the  job ;  but,  if  we  penetrate  further  and 
proceed  to  the  end  of  the  yard,  where  it 
joins  the  main  line,  we  find  that  the  shunt- 
ing is  done  by  engines,  and  that,  instead  of 
bemg  hauled  along,  tcumed  on  tum-taUas, 
and  sent  along  again,  the  waggons  are 
shunted  in  proper  form  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  tuniing  of  points  and  dropping  of 
signals.  To  tUs  yard  come— or,  rather, 
are  backed,  for  they  haye  to  go  beyond 
it  first — all  trabs  from  our  City  yard  and 
all  other  places  where  our  Company's  goodi 
trains  may  be  made  up.  Here  they  are 
either  broken  up  and  the  yarious  parts 
shunted  and  picked  up  by  some  train  ready 
to  take  them  up  and  start,  or  they  shunts 
off  a  few  waggons  for  places  to  which  they 
are  not  bound,  and  with  one  shunt  pick  ap 
the  waggons  already  marshalled  ready  for 
them,  and  start  away  themselyea  Ten 
minutes  is  about  ^he  time  taken  frpm  the 
arriyal  of  a  City  train  to  the  time  when 
the  complete  train  is  ready  to  st^rt.  It  ii 
wonderhil  work,  and  being  done  in  the 
dark,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
waggons  light;  but  the  men  seem  qoite 
calm  and  collected,  and  perfectly  abk  to 
see  eyerything  in  the  dark  just  as  well  si 
if  it  were  broad  daylight.  To  see  them 
take  the  number  and  destination  off  the 
little  address-card  on  the  waggon's  side  si 
it  rolls  past  is  a  "  cautioa"  It  is  as  mnch 
as  we  can  do  to  see  the  card  itself ;  as  to 
seeing  anything  on  it,  we  cannot  eyen  see 
that  there  is  anything  written  on  it  at  aU. 

It  will  giye  some  idea'  of  the  large 
amount  of  traffic  from  this  yard  to  set  forth 
the  time-table  for  a  night  The  traim 
run  for  some  time  with  but  ten  minutei' 
interyids,  and  the  list  from  nine  o'clock  to 
three  indudes  twenty-fiye  trains  in  all,  and 
as  the  ayerage  load  is  forty  trucks,  it  does 
not  make  a  bad  night's  work.  Now,  if  we 
take  the  list  which  has  just  been  brought 
in  for  the  forty  minutes  past  nine  we  will 
find  what  a  train  is  made  up  ol  It  b 
made  up  of  forty-three  waggons  for  fourteen 
different  places. 

Before  we  leaye  the  yard  we  will  lee 
what  we  can  from  the  signal-box,  wiUi  ite 
bright  steel  leyers  for  signals  and  points; 
some  of  the  leyers  which  may  be  wanted 
suddenly — as  in  splitting  up  a  train  which 
has  been  uncoupled  and  pushed  on  by  snr 
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en^e,  the  different  f9X\M  of  the  train  re- 
quiring to  be  tamed  into  different  lines — 
being  punted  some  ipeeial  distingniahing 
colour.  Here  the  two  men  control  all  the 
pointfimoftlyfromthe  oral  order  of  thefore- 
man  in  ehkrge  down  below — ^while  we  are 
np  here  comes  the  order,  hoarsely  shouted 
up,  «*Tam  her  into  No.  1,  Bill '^— and,  fai 
the  time  )tf  fogs,  entirely  by  word  passed 
up  the  line  of  fogmen.  Let  as  look  out 
and  see.  It  is  a  weirct  scene,  viewed  from 
up  above,  fall  of  life  and  motion,  and, 
above  all,  incUstinci  The  waggons  flitting 
about,  as  it  were,  with  no  visible  means  of 
loccmiotion  to  be  seen  from  here ;  the  red 
and  green  l^hts  of  the  signal  posts ;  the 
moving  white  lights  of  the  lanterns;  the 
pu£b  of  ffitnoke  from  the  engines ;  the  indis- 
tinct figirea  of  the  men ;  and,  above  all, 
the  oonstant  movement  and  life  go  to  make 
up  a  curiously  picturesque  scena  And  the 
noise  t  Well,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
it  is  all  wonderftdly  quiet.  The  whistles  of 
the  engines  are  few  and  fta  between,  and 
leem  even  gentle  when  they  do  sound; 
the  trucks  seem  to  bang  with  a  muffled 
sound ;  while  the  cries  and  shouts  of  the 
foreman  hardly  sound  at  alL  In  fact, 
instead  of  turmoil,  all  seems  almost  at  rest 
as  r^ards  noise,  and,  whatever  it  may 
■eem  at  a  distance,  a  shunting  yard  for 
goods  traffic  is  curiously  peaceful.  And  the 
hair-breadth  escapes  t  Well,  there  do  not 
seem  to  be  any;  we  have  seen  nobody  hurt, 
and  we  are  told  that,  although  slight  acci- 
dents do  now  and  then  occur,  serious  mishaps 
are  very  few  and  far  betweea  The  work 
out  in  we  yard  must  be  very  severe  in  cold 
and  wet  weather;  but  the  Company  does 
its  best  for  its  workpeople  in  dotiiing  them 
in  warm  garments  and  supplying  them 
with  good  serviceable  mackintoshes,  and  so 
mitigate  the  hardship  as  much  as  possible. 
Dhere  is  one  more  visit  we  must  pay, 
and  that  is  to  our  City  station,  late  at 
night,  to  see  some  of  the  up  traffic,  which 
begins  to  arrive  soon  after  midnight;  so 
we  will  turn  up  at  the  station  with  the 
night  shift  at  half-past  eleven,  to  finish  our 
ra^way  wanderings.  Arrived,  and  mounted 
on  to  the  bank,  what  a  change  do  we  find 
from  the  busy  evening  time  I  Most  of  the 
banks  are  deserted,  the  gas  is  turned  low, 
the  lines  of  tbUb  are  empty,  and  there  is  a 
deserted  air  about  tiie  place.  In  only  one 
or  two  arches  is  work  going  on,  and  the 
little  noise  there  is  seems  quite  out  of 
keeping  irith  tiie  general  peace.  Soon 
only  a  few  trucks  remain  to  be  cleared 
away  from  the  metals,  and,  with  that  ex- 


ception, before  long  the  station  is  'at  rest 
and  the  men  gone  to  breakfast — ^Inreiddast 
at  midnight  I — with  the  injunction  to  look 
sharp,  and  all  is  in  readiness  for  the  first 
trains,  which  are  bringing  American  and 
Scotch  meat,  which  is  earned  in  ordinary 
trucks;  in  covered  vans,  where  the  carcases 
are  hung  up ;  and  in  refrigerators.  But  the 
first  train  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry, 
so  we  will  mount  by  the  lift  and  see  if 
there  is  any  news  of  it  up  abov^  The  lift 
jieems  to  be  also  at  rest,  for  it  takes  some 
time  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  man  in 
charge;  but  once  attracted,  the  lift  soon 
comes  down,  and  up  we  go.  But  there  is 
no  news  yet  of  the  first  trains,  so  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  wait.  One  of  the 
foremen  pulls  out  an  evening  paper  and 
announces  that  there  has  been  a  slight 
accident  down  the  line,  and  surmises 
that  that  may  be  the  cause  of  the  delay ; 
so  we  go  on  waiting  for  the  meat,  which 
ought  to  have  been  unloaded,  carted  off, 
and  in  the  market  by  this  time.  But 
time  cures  everything,  and  eventually  the 
train  comes  in.  It  is  soon  seised  upon, 
broken  up,  and  the  lifts  are  at  work  send- 
ing it  down  below.  Meanwhile,  on  the  low 
level  life  is  generally  waking  up  again. 
Men  begin  to  appear,  at  first  one  or  two, 
soon  in  larger  groups ;  horses  come  on  the 
scene  apparently  spontaneously ;  a  fore- 
man of  carmen  begins  to  get  excited 
as  to  whether  he  has  his  gangs  all  full; 
bundles  of  straw  and  brooms  rise  up 
as  if  by  magic;  vans  are  swept,  and 
thefr  floors  covered  with  straw,  and  all 
is  ready  for  the  first  truck.  Here  it 
comes ;  a  van  is  backed  to  it,  the  cases 
opened,  the  invoice  seised  by  the  checker, 
and  the  first  side  of  beef  is  out  almost 
before  the  waggon  is  quite  at  rest.  Soon 
one  line  of  raus  is  full,  and  the  work 
ii  going  on  briskly;  but  it  is  only  one 
train,  and  the  next  lags  behind  so  much 
that  the  first  is  emptied,  the  vans  all  gone, 
and  the  trucks  conveyed  to  the  upper  afr 
agdn  before  the  second  train  arrives.  After 
that  the  meat  rolls  in  merrUy;  and  the 
arches  where  this  traffic  is  worked — the 
ones  where  the  vans  can  go  alongside  the 
trucks — ^have  no  lack  of  work  now,  and 
the  air,,  as  the  trucks  roll  up,  is  Aill  of  the 
cries  of  "First  one-'orse  here!"  "Now, 
then,  hurry  up  with  that  next  two-'orse  1 " 
They  deal  with  as  many  as  a  hundred  and 
fifty  trucks  of  meat  here  in  a  night,  and 
deal  with  it,  all  things  considered,  in  a  very 
tender  fashion,  for  rough  handlbg  woula 
bruise  it  and  lower  its  market  value. 
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After  the  meat  the  general  loads  roll  in, 
ad  all  the  arches  are  bnay  agafai,  onload- 
ig  the  tracks,  and  conyeying  the  goods  to 
lie  carts.  Here,  again,  it  seems  wonder- 
[d  that  all  the  things  can  possibly  get  into 
tie  right  vans,  and  that  goods  for  Chelsea 
on't  get  conyejed  to  the  Boro',  or  for  the 
lity  to  the  West  End ;  bat  somehow  or 
nother  they  all  get  into  their  right  Tans, 
nd  in  the  coarse  of  time  are  carried  off 
nd  delivered  at  their  Tarioos  destinations, 
nd  the  banks  are  again  ready  to  deal 
rith  the  down  traffi?. 

Sach  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  London 
oods  traffic  of  one  of  oar  big  lines,  and  stiff 
nongh  work  it  is ;  and  if  one  thing  strikes 
IS  aboat  it  more  than  anoUier,  it  is  the 
act  that  it  is  work  dependent  to  a  wonder- 
ed extent  on  the  men  who  do  the  work, 
ndividaal  responsibility  mast  coant  more 
lere  than  in  many  other  forms  of  laboar. 
^irdt  the  checker,  responsible  for  the 
eception  of  goods;  then  the  porter,  re- 
ponsible  for  Uie  goods  being  in  the  right 
rack ;  then  the  capstan  men,  reiponsible 
hat  the  right  track  goes  ap  the  r^ht  lift, 
nd  appears  where  it  is  expected  above; 
nd  the  van-men  and  foremen — weU,  if 
11  these  men  were  not  ap  to  their  work, 
daddies  woold  hardly  be  the  right  word 
or  what  woold  take  place.  Bat  there  is 
he  traffic,  going  on  day  after  day,  and 
ight  after  mght,  never  ceasing,  and  work- 
Qg  as  smoothly  as  possibly  coald  be. 

To  show,  as  a  finish,  what  the  work  of 
ar  railway  is  in  the  City  yard,  a  few 
gnres  will  not  be  amiss.  Daring  last  year 
10  less  than  five  handred  and  twenty 
hoasand  tons  of  goods  passed  throagh, 
ne  day's  work  being  over  two  thoasand 
ons;  fdmost  ten  thoasand  was  the  daUy 
verage  namber  of  consignments,  and 
hirty  -  seven  thoasand  the  namber*  of 
•ackages;  a  thoasand  loads  were  carted, 
nd  aboat  foar  handred  carts  and  horses 
mployed  every  day,  while  the  men  em- 
iloyed — clerks,  porters,  men,  and  boys — 
moanted  to  over  thirteen  handred.  With 
hese  figares  we  may  take  oar  leave  of  oar 
/ompany,  convinced  that  nothing  can  go 
leyond  them  in  the  way  of  impressing  oar 
ainds  with  the  size  and  importance  of  the 
oods  traffic  in  and  oat  of  London. 


MY    FRIEND    THE   THIEF. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  L 

He  was  an  Oxford  man,  and  the  very 
ist  fellow  in  the  world  to  commit  a  crime ; 


at  least,  we  all  thoaght  so  m  the  dsyi 
when  we  were  happy  together  at  school 
and  college.  I  shomd  indeed  have  found 
it  difficult  at  that  time  to  suggest  soy 
sitaation  which  woald  develope  the  Uw- 
breaking  instinct  in  my  friend  Leoniid 
Ragby.  He  was  eminently  good-natorsd 
and  adaptable ;  he  had  oocurage,  kindnesi, 
health,  and  perseverance ;  bat  he  was  sho 
very  clever,  and  he  contrived  to  uiToat 
and  prepare  the  reqaisite  dtaatioii  for 
himself. 

He  married  a  very  beaatifal  gbl,  who 
had  a  f ortane  of  her  own ;  and  he  wm 
himself  happily  endowed  with  more  money 
than  he  seemed  likely  ever  to  want,  for  he 
had  no  expensive  personal  habits.  We  sll 
of  as  thoaght  that  the  fates  had  been 
particalarly  kind  to  Leonard.  They  did 
not  even  pat  any  difficalty  at  first  m  the 
way  of  his  love-making;  it  was  after  hit 
proposal  had  been  accepted,  that  Gwendo- 
line s  relations  objected  to  the  scheme  of 
life  which  he  saggested  for  himself  snd 
for  her.  Gwendoline  was,  however,  fidkh- 
fal  to  him,  and  qaite  resolved  to  forwud 
the  andertaking  whidi  she  had  hdped  him 
to  plan.  It  was  only  necessary  to  wsit 
antil  she  was  of  age,  when  she  woold  be  st 
liberty  to  do  as  she  Uked  with  herself  snd 
her  fortane. 

I  paid  them  a  visit  after  they  had  been 
married  aboat  six  months,  and  they  seemed 
then  to  be  very  happy  and  hopdoL  "I 
am  only  afraid  that  the  life  is  a  little  too 
hard  for  Lina,''  Leonard  said  to  me,  with  s 
toach  of  aneasiness  in  his  voice.  Itstnid 
me,  however,  that  his  wife  was  looUng 
anasaally  well ;  it  was  on  his  own  hand- 
some face  that  the  lines  of  a  secret  dreid 
— a  dread  lest  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
began  what  coald  not  go  on— were  to 
be  seen.  Gwendoline's  early  home  hid 
been  in  the  hoase  of  her  ancle,  a  vener|bie 
professor,  in  an  ancient  aniversity  town. 
All  things  aboat  her  had  been  sabdoed 
into  keeping  with  the  saggestions  of  the 
place — learning,  intellect^  and  coltored 
habits.  I  foand  her  now  in  a  remote 
settlement,  without  any  servants,  and  with 
hardly  any  possessions  which  she  did  not 
hold  in  common  with  women  of  another 
class  and  kind. 

It  had  been  Leonard's  dream  and  htf 
own  to  found  a  new  society  which  should 
not  saffer  for  the  f aalts  of  the  old,  nor 
be  entangled  in  its  evil  castoms.  Bii 
idea  coald  only  be  carried  oat  in  some 
anspoiled  plot  of  earth,  far  from  the 
ancient   laws   and   the   ancient   temptsr 
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tions  of  baniAnity.  Leonard  looked  for 
taeh  a  place,  and  found  it  His  aetile- 
ment  vraa  on  a  cliff,  and  the  cliff  was  cat  in 
two  by  a  gorge,  tiirongh  which  a  stream 
ran  down  to  the  narrow  strip  of  shora 
Belund  it  was  a  desert,  and  before  it  was 
the  sea.  On  the  stretdh  of  land  between 
these  two  it  was  his  plan  to  sow  com,  to 
rear  cattle,  and  to  lire  on  the  produce 
of  his  people's  industry.  All  were  to  work 
alike,  and  to  share  alike.  It  was  to  be  one 
of  the  Utopias  of  which  so  many  dream,  in 
which  so  many  belieye,  but  which  so  few 
who  hare  anything  to  risk  care  to  work 
into  a  practical  experiment.  Into  this 
undertalong  Leonard  cheerfuUy  put  his 
own  fortune,  and  was  prepared  to  put  his 
wife's. 

*«It  isn't  quite  fair,"  I  said  to  him; 
^you  didn't  start  free  of  the  old  society 
after  alL  You  have  brought  with  you  lots 
of  things  which  neither  you  nor  ttie  men 
with  you  could  have  made  for  yourselyes." 

"  We  must  have  a  start,"  said  Leonard  ; 
''and  these  poor  fellows  had  to  see  some- 
thing tangible  to  raise  their  hopes  at  first" 

*' Haye  you  got  a  good  set  with  yout" 
I  asked. 

His  handsome  face  flashed  uneasily. 

''There's  only  one  reaUy  good  workman 
in  the  lot,  that's  Joe  Brown,"  he  said; 
and  then  he  laughed  a  little.  "  He  has  a 
poor  opinion  of  our  future.  He  said  to  me 
when  he  joined  us :  'You  mean  well,  and 
I'd  like  to  stand  by  you,  and  see  you  out 
One  place  Is  as  good  as  another  to  me  now.'" 

"There's  a  quick-spoken  man,  who 
seems  to  have  the  control  of  everything. 
Who  b  that!"  I  asked. 

"I  suppose  you  mean  Matthew  L%w. 
But  nobody  here  has  more  control  than 
anybody  else." 

"  Doesn't  character  come  in  to  contradict 
yout  I  don't  suppose  yon  can  equalise 
that,"  I  remarked. 

"  We  can't  do  everything  at  once,"  said 
Leonard.  "We  have  to  work  through 
inherited  di£Siculties  and  differences." 

"There  are  half-a-docen  very  big  fellows 
that  I  have  seen  lounging  abouv'  I  ob- 
served. 

"  Lounging  t "  repeated  Leonard,  with  a 
comical  look.  "  Well,  I  suppose  they  do 
lounge.  Nature,  haidng  provided  them 
with  an  undue  share  of  muscle,  has  a  right 
to  compensate  herself  by  giving  them  a 
smaller  share  of  perseverance  than  she 
gives  to  smaller  men." 

"So  I  should  suppose.  And  who  are 
the  others! " 


"Well,  there  are  the  Briggses — ^father 
and  mother  and  several  children — they  are 
of  a  complaining  sort,  and  rather  shiftless ; 
but  they  mean  well;  they  had  a  bad 
time  in  the  old  world,  and  have  lost 
spirit  Then  we  have  one  or  two  young 
people.  We  should  have  had  more,  but 
our  regulations  as  to  marriage  made  some 
of  them  unwilling  to  join  us.  We  can 
only  allow  a  certain  proportion  of  marriages, 
or  Uie  community  would  cease  to  be  able 
to  support  itsell  We  might  have  had 
more  skilled  workmen  if  we  had  refused  to 
admit  some  of  those  big  fellows — ^tramps 
and  beggars  they  were  in  the  old  world — 
and  such  poor  people  as  the  Briggses.  But 
I  couldn't  do  that  If  I  had  brought  only 
those  who  were  already  working  success- 
fully for  themselves,  what  good  should  I 
have  done  after  all  ?  It  is  not  the  suc- 
cessful we  want  to  help.  Even  those  I 
now  have  I  should  never  have  got  to- 
gether but  for  Matthew  Law.  The  fellow 
has  a  most  persuasive  tongue." 

"How  do  you  divide  the  work!"  I 
asked.  "Do  you  take  different  sorts 
according  to  your  different  talents  %  " 

"Ko,'^he  said;  "it's  share  and  share 
alike — ^turn  and  turn  about.  I  believe 
that's  the  way  Matthew  puts  it  Of 
course,  those  who  know  how  to  do  things 
have  to  show  those  who  don't  know — that 
doesn't  count  as  work.  We  are  only  too 
glad  to  put  the  privileges  we  have  had  to 
the  use  of  all." 

"You,  and  your  wife,  and  this  Joe 
Brown,  are,  I  suppose,  the  special  develope- 
ments  who  have  to  do  the  head  as  weU  as 
the  hand  labour.  It  falls  rather  hard  on 
those  who  have  been  specially  developed." 

"  They  had  too  many  privileges  before," 
he  answered,  curtly ;  then  he  added,  after 
a  moment's  thought,  "I  wish  we  had  a 
doctor  with  us." 

"You  would  be  badly  off  in  case  of 
fever  breaking  out  in  the  place." 

'*Lina  did  have  two  years'  training  as  a 
nurse  in  a  hospital,  and  would  know  how 
to  help  us  a  good  deal,"  he  answered; 
"  but  k  she  were  ill  herself  1  However, 
we  must  always  risk  something,"  he  ended, 
cheerfully. 

"  I  thought  Harry  Lloyd  had  promised 
to  join  you,"  I  remarked.  Harry  Llojd 
had  been  a  good  college  friend  to  us  botL 

"So  he  has;  and  very  ghul  I  shall  be 
when  he  comes,"  Leonard  replied,  heartily ; 
"he'll  help  to  make  things  a  little  easier 
for  aU  of  us." 

I  think  that  visit  of  mine  did  Leonard 
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good.  He  had  been  long  withoafe  familiar 
talk  with  anv  one  from  his  old  life  to 
whom  he  comd  eonfide  hii  little  anxietiefl 
and  difficnltiea.  They  seemed  all  to  hare 
passed  away  before  I  left  him,  and  erery- 
thing  was  indeed  fnll  of  promise  in  the 
settlement.  Buildings  had  been  pat  np 
for  public  and  pritate  use,  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  community;  com 
had  been  planted,  cattle  had  been  bought, 
agricultural  implements  had  been  provided, 
and  fences  had  been  erected.  Stores,  also, 
of  food  and  clothing  had  been  laid  in  for 
some  time  to  come,  *' until  we  have  got 
into  the  way  of  making  everything  for 
ourselves,"  Leonard  remarked.  Nearly  all 
the  men  that  he  had  with  him  were  igno- 
rant, many  of  them  seemed  to  me  idle — 
Leonard  said  they  were  ^'  discouraged  " — 
so  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  bring  all 
the  materials  for  the  wooden  buildings 
ready  for  puttbg  up;  and  these  were 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
carpenter,  Joe  Brown.  The  expenses  of 
the  settlement,  the  purchase  of  outfit  and 
land,  the  putting  up  of  the  bmldings,  the 
investment  in  cattle,  implements  and  stores, 
had  taken  the  greater  part  of  Leonard's 
own  fortune.  I  ventured  to  hope  that  his 
wife's  would  be  left  untouched. 

**I  don't  think  we  ought  to  have  it," 
said  Leonard ;  "  but  when  we  are  in  work- 
ing order  we  mean  to  enlarge  our  settle- 
ment and  oflFer  a  new  start  to  others  from 
the  old  world.  That's  how  Una  would 
like  it  to  go,  and  I  should  Uke  it  too." 

These  were  almost  the  last  words  he 
said  to  me  before  I  left  him. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Three  years  had  passed  away  before  I 
saw  Leonard  again.  For  the  last  two  of 
these  years  I  had  been  leading  a  Ufe  of 
adventure  myself.  I  had  gone  from  place 
to  place  without  prospering  anywhera 
My  last  effort  had  been  made  at  a  newly- 
discovered  gold-field;  and  I  was  one  of 
hundreds  who  returned  from  that  latest 
£1  Dorado  with  a  sick  heart,  damaged 
health,  and  an  empty  po<^et.  I  had  no 
desire  to  go  back  to  England  a  broken 
man,  and  I  thought  with  hope  of  Leonard 
and  his  settlement.  I  was  young  and 
unmarried ;  under  moderately  favourable 
circumstances  I  should  soon  be  quito  strong 
agaia  Even  as  I  was,  I  felt  that  I  should 
be  more  a  help  than  a  burden  in  the 
strangely  mixed  community  that  I  had 
visited. 


I  found  a  vessel  which  passed  wUUn  a 
short  distance  of  Leonard's  settlement^ 
and  which  consented  to  put  me  <^  there 
for  a  certain  sum.  When  the  place  was 
reached,  the  agreement  was  carried  out  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  was  rowed  to  shove 
over  a  tranquil  sea,  and  landed  on  a  hot 
strip  of  beach  with  my  handful  of  posses- 
sions— for  they  were  literally  only  a  hand- 
ful My  bargain  with  the  captain  had 
used  up  my  resources ;  but  I  knew  tha^ 
even  if  Leonard  did  not  consent  to  my 
joining  his  community  permanentlyi  he 
would  lend  me  money  to  go  forward  when 
the  opportunity  came. 

I  think  it  was  when  the  saflOTt  had  left 
me  alone  on  the  hot  shore  and  were  towIm 
quickly  back  to  the  ship,  that  a  sense  m 
my  imprudence  was  fint  borne  in  upon 
me.  How  did  I  know  that  Leonard  was 
still  at  the  place)  I  had  seen,  as  I 
approached,  the  wooden  cottages  on  the 
cUff,  each  one-roomed  only,  because  mar- 
ried people  were  not  expected  to  keep 
their  children  with  them — they  were  to 
send  them,  after  the  first  year  of  tbeb 
babyhood  was  over,  to  the  common  dor- 
mitory and  nursery;  and  all  meals  were 
taken,  all  work  done,  in  common  apart- 
ments. The  longi  low  public  building  de- 
voted to  the  general  use  had  been  visibfe 
with  the  rest ;  a  little  smoke  curled  lasHy 
up  from  its  chimney,  showing  that  it  was 
not  deserted.  I  was  astonished,  however, 
that  no  one  came  down  the  cliff-path  to 
meet  me.  The  visit  of  a  vessel  had  been 
looked  upon  as  an  important  event  when  I 
first  landed  there,  and  my  welcome  had  been 
exhilarating.  I  was  oppressed  now  by  a 
sense  of  solitude  and  stagnation ;  a  sort  of 
dread  came  over  me  as  I  climbed  the  steep 
track  to  the  top  of  the  cliff:  What  shouU 
I  find  when  I  reached  it  1  What  hotriUe 
visitation  had  stricken  the  place  into  silence 
and  indifference  t  Already  the  vessel  which 
had  brought  me  was  stoaming  into  the 
distance,  and  I  knew  that^  except  Leonard's 
community,  there  was  no  settlement  within 
several  days'  journey.  I  had  relied  upcm 
the  hospitidity  of  the  place  and  had  landed 
without  any  supply  of  food.  As  I  toiled 
up  the  cliff  I  met  no  one  and  saw  no  one; 
but  when  I  reached  the  top  the  door  of 
Leonard's  cottage  opened  and  some  one 
looked  out  of  it. 

I  have  said  that  the  cliff  was  cut  in  two 
by  a  steep  gorge,  down  which  flowed  the 
stream  which  supplied  the  community  with 
water.  This  stream  was  nearly  empty 
now.    I  thought  that  what  was  left  of  it 
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had  a  fool  and  aickening  amell.  All  the 
bnildings,  except  Leonard's  cottage,  were 
on  one  aide  of  the  break,  and  a  little 
wooden  bridge  spanned  the  gorge  and 
connected  the  two  edges  of  it  The  piece 
of  land  originally  set  apart  for  building 
purposes  had  proved  too  small,  and 
Leonard  had  willingly  accepted  the  cottage 
whidi  had  to  be  erected  in  a  more  isolate 
and,  tharefwe,  more  secluded  position  than 
the  reek  It  was  put  up  on  the  further 
dde  of  the  stream,  as  an  after-thought; 
bat  it  was  an  after-tiiought  whichsecuroda 
little  quiet  and  solitude  for  Gwendoline. 

At  first,  I  did  not  recognise  the  man 
who  looked  out  of  the  .door.  He  was 
cbai^^  by  anxiety,  grief,  and  priration 
firom  the  Iieonard  I  had  known.  1  crossed 
Ae  bridge  to  speak  to  him,  and  I  saw  a 
look  of  surprise  and  hope  come  into  his 
face.  He  came  forward  qmckly  and  grasped 
me  by  the  hand. 

'*  Thank  Heaven,  fiawdon,  you  hare 
coma  in  time  I "  he  said  to  me. 

•<Li  time  for  what 9" 

*'To  bring  the  help  we  need.  My 
wife " 

His  voice  broke  for  a  moment,  and  he 
gave  a  glance  at  the  open  door  behind 
him. 

"She  is  ill T' 

"  I  thought  she  was  dying ;  but  if  we 
get  friBsh  stores  I  know  that  I  can  bring 
her  tbougL    Did  Lloyd  send  you  t " 

"  I  faiow  nothing  of  Lloyd." 

<'No  matter.  Here  you  are;  and  the 
Teasel  that  brought  you  will  give  us  what 
we  wttit  to  go  on  with,  or  take  her  away." 

'<  I  am  afraid  the  vessel  has  gone." 

I  was  sorry  I  had  said  it  when  I  saw 
the  look  that  came  over  the  poor  fellow's 
face.  He  turned  it  seaward,  and  then, 
widiout  a  word,  he  ran  over  the  bridge 
and  up  a  small  height  with  a  flagstaff  on 
it  I  understood  Uiat  he  wanted  to  put 
out  a  signal  of  distress ;  but  the  staff  was 
broken,  and  somebody  had  taken  away 
eveiy  scrap  of  canvas  from  it  It  was, 
besides,  too  late.  The  vessel,  which  sus- 
pected no  trouble,  was  already  too  far  off 
to  notice  us. 

''You  do  not  mean  to  say,"  he  said, 
"diat  when  yon  landed  here  no  one  came 
to  meet  you ;  no  one  told  you  the  trouble 
we  were  in  I" 

'^cept  you,  I  have  seen  no  living 


There  is  no  living  tUng  to  see,  except 
men  and  women,**  he  answered.  '*Oar 
cattle  are  gone;  our  com  has  failed  us. 


We  have  had  fever ;  and  the  women  are 
in  the  hospital  They  have  given  up 
trying  to  do  anything  except  nurse  and 
cook.  The  men  have  lost  heart,  too,  and 
are  only  waiting  for  relief  to  come.  I  am 
afraid  that  they  play  cards  all  day.  But 
they  might  at  least  have  watched;  they 
promised  me  to  watch." 

His  tone  was  too  hopeless  for  anger. 

"  Who  is  there  here  now  t "  I  asked. 

'*  The  best  men  left  us  a  year  ago,  when 
we  refused  to  alter  the  regulations  and  turn 
out  those  whom  they  cidled  idlers.  Per- 
haps they  are  idlers.  Heaven  knows  1 
Can  we  help  idleness  more  than  sickness  t 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  send  them 
back  to  crime.  If  we  kept  the  best  only, 
how  should  we  differ  from  the  old  com- 
munities where  the  best  men  win  and  the 
rest  go  to  the  wall!  But  the  fellows 
who  went  said  that  their  industry  and 
thrift  were  neutralised  by  the  idleness  and 
waste  of  the  rest  So  they  left  us,  all 
except  one  or  two  who  were  staunch,  I 
think,  because  they  could  not  bear  to  show 
less  courage  than  a  woman.  How  could 
they  leave  while  my  wife  stayed  t  ** 

"  Where  is  Joe  Brown  I" 

"  He  went,  some  time  ago,  to  seek  sup- 
plies from  a  settlement  up  country.  He 
took  the  last  of  our  funds  with  him.  He 
has  never  come  back;  but  we  shall  see 
him  yet,  unless  he  dies  by  the  way.  And 
that  is  likely  enough«  considering  the 
country  he  has  to  get  over." 

"And  Harry  Lloyd  I" 

**  He  left  us  only  a  few  days  ago.  He 
took  our  little  yadit  to  try  to  reach  the 
nearest  place  where  vessels  call,  that  he 
might  get  one  to  come  and  take  us  off.  I 
thought  he  had  sent  you." 

"  There  were  some  big  and  lazy  fellows 
with  yoo." 

"They  are  big  and  lazy  stilL  I  thick 
they  will  stick  to  us  as  long  as  we  have 
any  jmrovisions  left,"  he  said,  bitterly. 

*'  There  was  a  talkative  man,  Matthew 
Law." 

Leonard's  face  darkened. 

'<  It  is  he  who  makes  our  present  trouble 
so  deadly,"  he  answered;  "and  in  Uie 
absence  of  Lloyd  and  Brown  there  is  no 
one  to  resist  him."  He  told  me  then, 
briefly  enough,  a  sad  story  of  disaster,  of 
the  loss  of  cattle,  the  faQure  of  crops,  the 
outbreak  of  sickness.  Fu]:ther  parUculars 
I  learnt  from  him  afterwards.  "  We  didn't 
seem  to  have  many  with  us  who  would 
stand  the  test  of  a  bad  time,"  he  said  on  a 
later  occasion.     "  To  work  as  long  as  they 
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had  strength  for  as  little  as  they  could  Hto 
apon,  was  no  better  than  what  they  had 
left  in  the  old  world;  and  nothing  else 
would  haye  sayed  na  Then,  when  typhoid 
broke  out,  they  would  not  belieye  that  our 
bad  habits  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and 
the  weather  was  so  hot  that  hardly  any- 
body woold  work  at  the  drains  to  pat 
them  right.  So  the  water  supply  got 
spoilt^  and  we  went  from  bad  to  worse." 

*'I  thought  your  sanitary  regulations 
were  so  excellent." 

"So  they  were.  But  we  couldn't  put 
them  in  force.  Many  of  the  men  had  been 
accustomed  to  let  things  go  at  home ;  and 
they  just  let  them  go  hera" 

He  told  me  that  they  had  had  a  couple 
of  bad  seasons,  and  that  he  had  made  despe- 
rate e£forts  at  the  end  of  each  to  start  the 
community  afresh  and  make  good  its  losses. 
Purchases  had  been  made  from  settlers, 
who  worked  harder  or  managed  better  than 
Leonard's  companions;  and  Ovrendollne's 
fortune  had  been  swept  away  with  his  own. 
To  keep  a  community  in  idleness  is  ex- 
pensiye  enough  ;  but  to  let  it  {rfay  at 
business  is  far  more  costly.  This  was  what 
Leonard  had  done.  When  the  sickness 
came,  Gwendoline  had  worked  hard  as  a 
nurse.  Mrs.  Briggs — shiftless,  complaining 
Mrs.  Briggs— had  shown  a  good  heart  and 
helped  her  when  others  failed.  Then  the 
sickness  had  attacked  Gwendoline  herself, 
and  Leonard  had  nursed  her  through  the 
worst  of  it 

"  The  feyer  has  all  gone  now ;  but  she 
is  dying  from  weakness ;  and  I  cannot  giye 
her  the  things  she  needs.  It  driyes  a  man 
mad  to  think  of  it,"  he  said  to  me. 

<'  But  there  is  food  in  the  place  ! " 

*<  Matthew  Law  has  possession  of  it  now, 
and  he  deals  us  out  rationa  He  has 
counted  the  days  before  Lloyd  can  get 
back,  and  diyided  it  Into  so  much  for  each 
person.  He  got  the  necessary  resolutions 
passed  after  Brown  and  Lloyd  went,  and 
while  I  was  with  Owendolme.  We  haye 
*  to  share  and  share  alike,'  sick  and  well, 
now,"  Leonard  said,  bitterly :  "  but  then  he 
is  well  hfanself." 

"You  do  not  mean  that  he  and  those'other 
fellows  eat  food  that  your  sick  wife  needs  I " 

<*  I  wanted  them  to  giye  up  the  whole  of 
the  tinned  meat  that  Is  left  to  make  beef 
tea  for  the  sick ;  but  they  wouldn't  do  it 
And  I  am  alone.  I  can'c  make  them. 
Briggs  would  help  me,  but  he  is  a  coward." 

It  struck  me  as  a  horrible  thing  that  I 
could  do  nothing  for  him ;  that  I  had  come 
only  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 


tion. For  one  moment  I  thought  of  offering 
to  help  him  in  an  open  retellion  against 
Matthew  Law's  regulations;  bat  when  I 
remembered  the  tramps — ^muscular,  brain- 
less, and  heartless — I  felt  it  would  be  use- 
less.   Then  a  happier  idea  occurred  to  ma 

"  Haye  you  a  boat  leftt "  I  asked  him. 

<*Yes;  but  what's  the  good  of  itt"  he 
answered. 

•*Let  me  take  it  Tne  yessel  that 
brought  me  here  was  putting  into  an  inlet 
up  the  coast  for  water.  She  might  anehor 
there  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  captain 
told  me.  If  I  can  catch  her  up  beCrae  she 
leayes  I'll  bring  back  help  of  some  aoit." 

It  was  a  poor  .fragment  of  hope  that  I 
held  out  to  him ;  but  it  was  better  than 
nothing.  We  tried  to  get  two  of  Brigg^s 
lads  to  go  with  me  to  help  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  boat;  but  we  found  them  too 
scared  and  stupid.  They  appeared  to 
belieye  that  if  they  left  the  place  tbey 
might  find  it  deserted  when  they  got  iMiek, 
and  be  staryed  to  death.    So  I  went  alone. 


SQUARING  THE  OIROLE. 

It  has  been  said  that  studies  of  current 
problems,  and  religious  mania^  do  more  to 
fill  the  madhouses  than  any  other  human 
exercisea  This  may  be  so  now,  but  afore- 
time there  were  *'  six  follies  of  Science  "— 
as  Isaac  Disraeli  calls  them — ^which  had  a 
maryellous  capability  for  disordering  the 

Stellect  These  were,  the  Quadrature  of 
e  Circle,  the  Multiplication  of  the  Cube, 
Perpetual  Motion,  the  Philosopher's  Stone^ 
Magic,  and  Judicial  Astrology. 

It  Is  not  to  be  supposed,  howeyer,  Uiat 
the  pursuit  of  these  "folUes"  has  been 
wholly  fruitless,  for  although  the  problems 
haye  not  been  solyed,  the  efforts  at  solution 
haye  frequently  residted  in  yaluable  dis- 
coyeries.  It  is  somethfaig,  of  course,  to 
haye  discoyered  the  impossibility  of  stolu- 
tion;  but,  to  take  only  one  instance,  a 
German  chemist  in  searching  for  the  Philo- 
sopher's Stone  found  a  useful  medicfase, 
which  now  bears  his  name  —  GUuber's 
Salta  Some  writers  haye  affirmed  the 
impossibility  of  preying  the  impoisibili^ 
of  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  whQe  admitting 
the  folly  of  spending  money  and  time  in 
looking  for  it  Perpetual  Motion,  In  the 
sense  meant  by  the  adepts,  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  long  been  proyed  to  be  an 
impossibility ;  but  not  before  one  Hart- 
mann,  of  Leipsic,  had  hanged  himself  in 
despair,  after  a  life  spent  in  studying  it 
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Ai  to  the  Qaadratore  of  the  Circle, 
howeyer,  there  "Are  even  yet  occasionally 
f onnd  persons  who  beliere  hi  its  feasibility ; 
and  mathematical  ''cranks"  are  every 
noir  and  again  turning,  np  with  some 
solution  which  Is  immedUtely  shown  to  be 
faUacions.  The  problem  is  interesting  as 
one  of  the  oldest  pazzles  of  the  intellectual 
world;  and  we  propose  to  giye  a  brief 
account  of  its  history,  with  the  assistance 
of  Holtzendor£f  and  Yirchow,  who  have 
dealt  ezhaustiyely  with  the  subject  in 
Grermany. 

But  first,  for  the  uninitiated,  let  us 
explain  what  is  meant  by  the  Quadrature, 
or  Squaring,  of  the  Circle.  In  Geometry, 
quadrature  means  the  findbg  of  a  square 
equal  in  area  to  the  area  of  a  giyen  curye. 
Now,  to  draw  a  f  quare  equal  to  the  area 
of  a  circle,  it  is  necessary  first  to  draw  a 
straight  line  which  shall  be  equal  in  length 
to  the  circumference  of  the  drda  The 
area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  radius  and  half  the  circumference. 
The  root  of  the  problem  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  ratio  of  die  circumference  to 
the  diameter. 

It  is  because  this  ratio  can  only  be 
expressed  by  an  interminable  decimal, 
S'14159,  etc,  that  a  straight  line  cannot 
be  drawn  by  geometrical  means  exactly 
equal  in  length  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle.  So  many  persons  pretended  to 
have  found  a  finite  ratiog  and  faOed, 
of  course,  before  the  test  of  scientific 
geometry,  that  in  1776  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris  and  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  were  compelled  to  adyertise 
that  they  would  not  in  future  examine  any 
paper  professing  to  square  the  circle,  tri- 
sect an  angle,  duplicate  a  cube,  or 
demonstrate  perpetual  motion. 

Neyertheless,  unskilled  mathematicians 
are  still  toiling  away  at  the  impossible,  as 
ihej  haye  been  doing  for  some  thousands 
of  years. 

The  origin  of  the  problem  is  almost  lost 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity;  but  there  is 
a  record  of  an  attempted  quadrature  in 
Egypt  fiye  hundred  years  before  the  exodus 
of  tne  Jews.  There  is  also  a  claim,  ac- 
cording to  Hone,  that  the  problem  was 
solved  by  a  discovery  of  Hippocrates,  the 
geometrician  of  Chios — ^not  the  physician 
— five  hundred  years  before  Christ  Now, 
the  efforts  of  Hippocrates  were  devoted 
towards  converting  a  circle  into  a  crescent, 
because  he  had  found  that  the  area  of  a 
figure  produced  by  drawing  two  perpendi- 
cular radii  in  a  circle  is  exactiy  equal  to 


the  triangle  formed'  by  the  line  of  junction. 
This  is  the  famous  theorem  of  the  <*  lunes 
of  Hippocrates,"  and  is,  like  Glauber's 
Salts  out  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  an 
example  of  the  useful  results  which  some- 
times follow  a  search  for  the  unattainable. 
The  oldest  mathematical  book  in  the 
world  is  believed  to  be  the  ''Papyrus 
Shind''  in  the  British  Museum,  professed 
to  have  been  written  by  Ahmes,  a  scribe  of 
King  Ri-a-us,  about  the  period  between 
2000  and  1700  bo.  This  "Papyrus 
Rhind"  was  translated  by  Eisenlohr  of 
Leipsic  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  was  found 
to  contain  a  rule  for  making  a  square  equal 
in  area  to  a  given  circle.  It  was  not  put 
forth  as  an  original  discovery,  but  as  the 
transcript  of  a  treatise  five  hundred  years 
older  still,  which  sends  us  back  to,  approxi- 
mately, 2500  B.O.,  when  Egyptian  mathe- 
maticians solyed,  or  thought  they  had 
solved,  the  problem  of  squaring  the  cfarde. 
The  rule  given  by  Ahmes  requires  that 
the  diameter  of  a  circle  shall  be  shortened 
by  one-ninth,  and  a  rquare  erected  upon 
this  shortened  line.  The  area  of  such  a 
square  approximates  the  area  of  the  circle, 
but,  of  course,  is  not  exacts  and  is  not  even 
as  close  a  result  as  that  at  which  other 
geometricians  have  arrived. 

The  Babylonians,  who  were  also  great 
mathematicians,  had  a  solution,  to  which 
a  reference  in  the  Talmud  has  been  traced. 
The  Babylonian  method,  however,  was  not 
a  quadrature  but  a  rectification  of  the 
circumference. 

For  the  problem  to  pass  from  Egypt  to 
Greece  was  natural  enough,  since  Pjptha- 
goras,  and  other  of  the  early  Oreek  mathe- 
maticians, studied  mathematics  in  the  Land 
of  Pharaoh.  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Egyptian  quad- 
rature of  Ahmes  in  Greek  workp,  and 
Plutarch  refers  to  Auaxagoras  as  the  first 
to  attempt  the  quadrature  of  a  circle  in 
Greece.  He  composed  the  problem  in 
prison,  about  the  year  434,  and  Plutarch 
says  he  did  it  effectually;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  method  employed  has  not  been 
recorded.  Thereafter  followed  quite  a 
number  of  cirde-squarers  in  Greece,  in- 
cluding Hippias,  who  invented  a  curve 
which  was  both  to  trisect  an  angle  and 
square  a  circle ;  and  Bryson  and  Antiphon, 
contemporaries  of  Socrates,  who  are  spe- 
cially mentioned  by  Aristotle. 

The  Sophists,  too,  who  were  daunted  by 
nothing,  solved  the  problem  in  their  own 
subtie  way.  They  said  that  the  squaring 
of  the  circle  was  to  be  achieved  by  finding 
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a  number  which  would'  in  itself  represent 
both  a  square  and  a  circle.  That  is  to 
say,  it  must  be  an  eyen  number  for  a 
square,  and  it  must  end  with  the  same 
number  as  the  root  number  from  which 
it  was  produced  by  multiplication  with 
itself,  for  a  circle.  Such  a  number  they 
found  in  36,  which  is  an  even  number, 
and  which  ends  with  6,  the  root  number 
multiplied  by  itself  producing  the  square. 
The  number  36  then  embodies  the  Sophist's 
solution  of  tl^e  problem. 

The  solution  of  Antiphon  was  more 
scientific.  He  divided  the  circle  into  four 
arcs,  and  by  giving  the  points  of  division 
made  a  square.  Next,  he  divided  each 
arc  into  two  equal  parts  and  formed  an 
octagon.  From  this,  again,  he  constructed 
a  dodecagon  (a  twelve-sided  square),  and 
argued  ^t  the  process  should  be  con- 
tinued until  a  polygon  is  obtained  with 
sides  so  small  that  titej  will  coincide  with 
the  drde.  StQl,  the  result,  as  will  readily 
be  seen,  will  be  only  approximate,  not 
exact. 

After  EQppocrates  came  Euclid,  who 
avoided  the  problem  altogether,  and  to 
him  f oUowed  Archimedes,  who  is  credited 
with  having  obtained  the  nearest  approach 
to  perfect  solution.  By  an  elaborate  and 
laborious  method  of  calculation,  too  intri- 
cate for  our  pages,  he  found  ttiat  the  ratio 
of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  could 
not  be  less  than  as  7  to  21,  nor  more 
than  as  7  to  22,  but  something  between 
the  two;  and  this  computation  he  was 
content  with,  as  dose  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes. 

It  is  since  the  exposition  of  Archimedes 
that  mathematicians  have  called  the  num- 
ber which  should  denote  how  many  times 
burger  is  the  circumference  than  tiie  dia- 
meter of  a  circle — ir,  the  Greek  initial  of  the 
word  "periphery." 

The  Hindoos  seem  to  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  problem  quite  as  long  ago 
as  the  Egyptians ;  but  in  an  inverted  form. 
That  is,  they  tried  to  form  a  circle  out  of  a 
square,  not  a  square  out  of  a  circle.  Later, 
their  mathematicians  worked  long  and 
laboriously  at  the  Archimedean  method, 
and  are  said  to  have  brought  it  to  a  closer 
result  than  even  the  Oreek  himself. 

The  Chinese,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were 
occupied  with  the  problem  ages  ago,  and 
for  long  they  worked  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  Babylonians.  Yet,  for  at  least  thirteen 
hundred  years,  as  their  mathematical 
treatises  show,  they  have  had  an  approxi- 
mate result  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of 


Archimedes,  whidi  may  be  expressed  m 
the  figure  3*^,  as  the  value  of  v.  The  nu- 
merical solution  of  the  quadrature  of  the 
eirde,  it  should  be  mentionedi  depends  on 
finding  a  figure  which  will  express  a  value 
between  31415^2  and  8141593:  a  Csat 
which  mathematicians  now  recognise  as 
imposdble. 

Solution,  however,  has  been  also  at- 
tempted by  compass  and  rule,  and,  In  the 
fifteenth  century.  Cardinal  de  Cun,  a  re- 
nowned astronomer,  claimed  that  he  had 
found  the  square  by  that  method.  He  wis 
believed  in  for  a  time,  until  another  mathe- 
matician arose  to  show  the  inaoeoracy  of 
his  plan. 

The  same  fate  befell  a  numbw  of  other 
professors  in  the  sixteenth  century,  one 
of  whom,  however,  Simon  van  Eyck,  ob- 
tained a  doser  approximate  value  than 
Archimedes. 

Tlien  arose  the  mighty  Joseph  Scal^;«r, 
who,  without  much  knowledge  of  geometiy, 
laughed  Archimedes  to  scorn,  and  solved 
the  problem  in  his  own  way,  as  duly  set 
forth  in  his  great  work,  "Nova  Cydo- 
metria,"  published  in  1592.  Joseph  him- 
self, however,  was  speedily  turned  inside 
out 

The  next  great  drde-squarer  waa  a 
Dane — ^Longomontanus  of  Copenhagen— 
who  was  so  convinced  of  his  succe«,  thai, 
in  the  preface  to  the  work  in  wUch  lie  sat 
forth  his  quadrature,  he  o£fered  thanks  to 
Gh>d  that  he  had  been  permitted,  in  his  old 
age,  to  achieve  what  had  baffled  the  in-. 
genuity  of  centuries.  The  good  Dans^ 
however,  was  premature.  TohimBacceeded 
Gregory  of  St.  Vincent^  who  also  paUiahed 
a  formula  which  seemed  so  absouttely  cor- 
rect that  no  one  could  detect  an  error  in 
it  until  the  famous  Descartes  exposed  its 
inaccurades. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies a  number  of  Dutch  mathematidani 
laboured  long  and  earnestly  at  the  problem, 
and  several  seemed  to  come  witun  ^ht 
of  the  promised  land,  only  to  be  thrast 
back  again  by  some  lynx-eyed  eritie.  The 
herculean  work  of  Ludolf  Van  Oenlen  was 
especially  remarkable,  frar  he  worked  out 
the  Archimedean  process  to  thirtv-five 
decimal  places.  Tms  stupendous  oalenla- 
tion  was  engraved  on  the  tombstone  of 
the  patient  mathematidan,  who  is  said  to 
have  died  happy  in  the  result  of  hit 
labours.  This  thirty-five  decimal  place 
computation  of  v  is  still  called  the  "Lu- 
dolfian  number." 

The  nearer  approach  to  mathematiod 
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exactness,  howoTer,  did  not  really  advance 
what  is  called  the  constnictiTe  qnadratare 
of  the  circle.  Another  Dutchman,  there- 
fore, named  Haygens,  tried  to  work  oat 
the  thing  by  a  system  of  theorems,  until  he 
was  attacked  by  onr  own  James  Gregory, 
who  took  npon  himself  to  prove  that  the 
squaring  of  the  circle  by  roler  and  com- 
pass must  be  impossible.  Thereupon, 
Haygens  bent  all  his  energies  to  proving, 
not  the  possibility,  but  the  incorrectness 
of  Gregory's  proof  of  the  impossibility. 
Ultimately,  Huygens  admitted  that  his 
own  opinion  was  that  the  quadrature  of 
the  drele  with  ruler  and  compasses  is  im- 
possible; but  yet  that  he  was  unable  to 
demonstrate  the  impossibility. 

The  reader  will  perceive  the  problem 
has  now  entered  upon  a  new  stage.  It 
was  not  helped  much  by  Hobbes,  however, 
who,  in  order  to  support  his  famous  quad- 
ratiure,  did  not  hedtate  to  repudiate  the 
first  principles  of  geometry ;  but  a  great 
advance  in  the  numerical  part  of  the  pro- 
blem was  made  by  the  invention  of  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus.  For  one 
thing,  the  computation  of  Archimedes  could 
be  continued  to  hundreds  of  decimal  places, 
and  a  sort  of  competition  in  the  arithmetic 
of  infinities  set  ia  Thus  Abraham  Sharp, 
in  1700,  worked  out  the  problem  to  72 
decimal  places ;  later.  Professor  Macfain,  of 
London,  carried  it  to  100  places;  and  still 
later,  Lagny,  of  Paris,  obtained  127,  Vega 
140,  and  Dase,  of  Hamburg,  got  up  to  200 
decimal  places.  Even  this  stupendous  cal- 
culation has  been  surpassed  in  our  own 
time,  for  a  computation  is  said  to  have 
been  made  to  500  decimal  places. 

A  diversion  from  the  usual  method  of 
the  circle-squarers  was  employed,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  by  Professor  Wolff,  of 
Zurich.  He  divided  the  floor  of  a  room 
into  equal  squares,  like  a  chess-board,  and 
he  took  a  needle,  exactly  equal  in  length 
to  the  side  of  each  of  these  squares,  wUch 
he  threw  upon  the  floor.  The  thing  to  be 
ascertdned  was  the  probability  of  the 
needle  falling  so  as  to  lie  wholly  within 
one  of  the  squares  without  crossing  the 
lines  of  any  of  >the  other  squares.  Pro- 
fessor Wolff  cast  his  needle  10,000  tunes, 
and  obtained  a  value  to  three  decimal 
places.  But  what  a  funny  sort  of  German 
lottery  was  this — a  learned,  bespectacled 
professor  throwing  a  needle  day  after  day 
about  his  floor  in  the  fond  belief  that 
he  fa  thereby  squaring  the  circle ! 

He  did  not  manage,  any  more    than 
Newton  did  with  the  calculus,  to  convert  a 


circle  into  a  perfect  square.  The  scientists 
were  in  despair,  not  so  much  that  they  could 
not  do  what  they  knew  to  be  imposrible, 
but  that  they  could  not  prove  tiie  thing  to 
be  impossible.  Lambert,  the  Frenchman, 
certamly  did  prove  that  quadrature  was 
impossible  by  the  Archimedean  process; 
but  then  he  (Ud  not  prove  the  impossibility 
of  solving  the  problem  by  some  other 
method.  It  was  reserved  for  Professor 
Lindemann,  of  Freiburg,  only  some  nine 
years  ago,  to  demonstrate  |>eyond  cavil  that 
the  number  n  is  not  ''algebraical,"  and 
that^  therefore,  it  is  impossible  with  ruler 
and  compass  to  construct  a  square  equal  in 
area  to  a  given  drde. 

Thus,  then,  the  impossibility  of  the 
solution  of  a  problem  that  has  charmed 
and  tormented  the  world  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  the  impossibility  of  which  has 
been  recognised  by  centuries,  has  been 
actually  proved.  Nevertheless,  men  will 
still  contmue  to  work  as  if  nothing  had 
been  before  attempted  and  nothing  done. 

Some  clever  persons  in  their  efforts  have 
even  succeeded  in  provine — to  their  own 
satisfaction — ^that  a  part  u  greater  than 
the  whole.  One  Frenchman  solved  the 
problem  by  assumlnff  that  a  circle  is  really 
a  polygon  with  a  definite  number  of  sides. 
^  A  German,  long  ago,  gave  this  very 
simple  solution:  Erect  perpendicnlars 
upon  the  diameter  of  a  dixde  at  its 
extremities ;  mark  off  upon  the  diameter 
an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  with  the  centre 
as  vertex;  find  the  point  of  intersection 
with  the  perpendicular  of  the  line  last 
drawn,  and  join  this  point  of  intersection 
with  that  point  upon  the  other  perpen- 
dicular wluch  is  at  a  distance  of  three 
radii  from  tiie  base  of  the  perpendicular. 

Is  this  not  very  intelligible  t  The  residt, 
of  course,  is  that  the  line  of  junction  ob- 
tained is  '<  approximately  "  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  circumference  of  the  given  circle. 

Why  has  the  problem  so  much  attrac- 
tion, even  in  these  days  of  practicality! 
Something,  no  doubt,  may  be  due  to  the 
old  and  popular  delusion — a  delusion  of 
the  character  of  that  which  some  people 
still  entertain  with  regard  to  the  collec- 
tions of  three  million  lued  postage-stamps 
— ^that  a  great  fund  exists  somewhere  to 
be  bestowed  upon  the  fortunate  person 
who  shall  first  solve  the  problem  of  ages. 
Needless  to  say  that  no  such  fund  is 
known  either  to  the  Qaeen,  or  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  to  the 
President  of  the  Boyal  Society,  <Hr  to  the 
French  Academy.    Is  it  fame  that  is  the 
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attraction  t  Well,  certainly  the  man  who 
could  square  the  drcle  to  mathematical 
accuracy  wonld  acquire  abundance  of  fame 
— ^if  no  fortune.  And  yet  what  can  that 
man  want  with  money  who  is  able  to 
achieve  the  impossible  t 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Mr.  Stewart -Carr  rode  his  horse 
ronnd  to  the  stables,  and  dlsmoonted 
there.  He  walked  back  very  quickly 
through  the  gardens.  The  flowers  were 
looking  almost  as  if,  after  the  heat  and 
glare  of  the  sun,  they  were  resting  now 
in  its  lowered  rays.  But  their  colours, 
though  less  yivid,  were  clearly  outlined 
against  the  grey  background  of  the  Castle 
walls,  and  the  stocks  and  mignonette  were 
beginning  to  smell  deliciously  with  the 
evening  air.  But  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr  ob^ 
seryed  neither  scents  nor  colours.  He 
entered  the  hall,  laid  his  hat  and  whip  in 
their  accustomed  places,  and  was  preparing 
to  go  hastily  upstairs  to  his  dressing-room, 
when  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  sud- 
denly opened,  and  Grace  Arbuthnot  came 
out  and  crossed  the  hall  towurds  him. 

*  It  is  you,"  she  said.  **I  thought  bo. 
May  I  speak  to  you  for  a  moment  t " 

She  was  in  her  dinner-dress,  a  pretty 
silk  frock  of  pale  green,  with  a  great  deal 
of  soft  frilling  about  it ;  and  it  was,  pos- 
sibly, the  soft  setting  to  her  face  and 
shoulders,  and  the  green  colour,  which  was 
becoming  to  her,  that  made  her  look  prettier 
than  mual,  and  showed  off  the  colour  in 
her  cheeks  and  the  sparkle  in  her  eyea 
She  stretched  out  one  hand  and  played 
nenrously  with  some  carving  on  the  balus- 
trade of  the  stairs  as  she  spoke. 

'*To  mel**  he  said,  looking  at  her  in 
surprise.  He  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  what  she  could  want  to  say  to 
him.  "What  can  I  do  for  you 9"  he 
added,  courteously. 

''May  I  speak  to  you)"  Grace  repeated, 
fiogdring  the  bit  of  carving  still  more 
nervously. 

He  looked  at  her  again,  in  greater  as- 
tonishment. It  was  evident,  ^m  her  manner, 
that  she  wished  to  speak  to  him  alone. 
The  request  struck  him  as,  to  say  the  least 
of  it^  unusual,  but  he  answered,  instantly : 


'*  Oeitainly.    I  am  at  your  service" 

He  glanced  round  the  hall,  trybg  to 
decide  whether  he  would  take  her  to  <Mie 
of  the  easy-chairs  or  to  the  centre  ottoman ; 
but,  as  he  glanoed,  a  servant  appeared  and 
passed  through  the  hall  into  the  dining- 
room.  He  suddenly  remembered  that 
dinner  was  being  laid,  and  for  the  next 
half- hour  this  passing  would  be  con- 
tinuous. 

*'Will  you  come  into  my  room,**  he 
asked  her — "where  we  looked  at  the 
fishing-rods  r' 

*'  Thank  you,"  she  said,  quickly. 

He  led  the  way  towards  it.  Half-way 
along  the  passage  he  stopped  and  turned. 

"  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  is  not  worse,  I  trust  t " 
he  said,  quickly. 

«  Oh,  no ! "  Grace  replied.  **  She  is  so 
much  better,  thank  you,  that  I  believe  we 
shall  not  have  to  trespass  on  your  hos- 
pitality for  more  than  a  few  days  longtf."^ 

*'It'8  not  'trespassing  on  my  hospi- 
tality,' "  he  said ;  *'  don't,  please,  use  words 
that  are  so  meaidngless  i " 

He  opened  the  door  of  hie  room  as 
he  spoke.  Grace  entered ;  he  followed, 
and  shut  it  behind  theuL  She  looked 
around  her  in  a  perplexed,  confused  way; 
and  then  she  suddenly  sat  down  on  a  chab 
close  to  the  table.  He  stood  leaning  back 
against  the  door-frame,  waiting,  in  wonder 
that  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  for  her  to 
speak. 

There  was  an  odd  little  pauae,  whila 
Grace  played  with  her  handkerchief,  which 
she  had  taken  from  the  folds  of  her  dresa 
At  last,  vfith  her  head  bent  down,  ahe  said, 
very  abruptly : 

"  Mr.  Stewart-Carr,  you  know  Oaptain 
Oamforth  very  well,  don't  yon  t " 

•<  Captain  Camforth  1  '  echoed  Mr. 
Stewart-Garr,  with  the  rapid  reflection 
that  women  were  indeed  incomprehen- 
sible, and  that  he  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  what  this  particular  woman  could 
mean  by  such  a  query. 

'*I  mean,"  Grace  went  on,  tearing  off 
littie  bits  of  the  lace  edge  on  her  ^d- 
kerchief,  ''  you've  known  him  a  long  time^ 
haven't  you  I " 

Mr.  Stewart-Garr,  hopelessly  myatified, 
resolved  to  take  refuge  in  plain  atatement. 

''Tea,"  he  answerod,  '*I  have  known 
him  for  six  or  seven  years.  We  met  in 
Malta,  first;  yes,  it  ia  seven  years  ago, 
this  summer." 

"And,"  continued  Grace,  rolling  the 
handkerchief  into  a  minute  ball  in  hsr 
hot  fingers,  "you  know  he's  a  very  nice 
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sort  of  man — an  awfully  nice  sort  of  man, 
don'tyoul" 

He  stared  at  her  nncompromisingly. 
For  one  moment  he  thought  Oraoe  Ar- 
buthnot  had  suddenly  gone  out  of  her 
senses;  then,  in  merey  to  her  yisibly  in- 
creasing confusion,  he  said,  quickly : 

"He  is  my  intimate  personal  friend, 
and  I  have  never  known  anything  but 
good  of  him,  if  that  b  what  you  mean. 
But,  Miss  Arbuthnot,'*  he  said,  breaking 
off  suddenly,  "  may  I  ask  what  it  is  yon  do 
mean  by  these  questions ) " 

Grace  rose  suddenly  from  her  chair,  and 
took  two  steps  towurds  him.  Then  she 
suddenly  sat  down  again,  and  leaning  both 
elbows  on  the  table,  ran  her  hands  up  into 
her  pretty  hair,  distractedly. 

"  Oh  1 "  she  said,  with  a  little  sigh,  '•  why 
do  men  understand  so  slowly)  I  don't 
mean  to  be  rude,"  she  said,  with  a  pretty 
glance  up  at  him;  ''but  don't  you  seel 
Ohl  don't  you  see t" 

<'  I  don't,"  he  replied,  with  straightfor- 
ward directness.  "I'm  afraid  I'm  stupid, 
but  I  don't," 

Grace  tore  her  little  handkerchief  right 
across ;  then  she  turned  round  and  looked 
up  at  him  with  a  face  and  neck  scarlet, 
from  her  brow  to  the  edge  of  the  frillbg 
of  her  gown. 

*'  I— I — ^he  cares  for  me,  he  says,"  she 
cried,  in  a  low  tone;  "and  I — care  for 
him.  We're  engaged,"  she  added,  des- 
perately ;  "  we  were  engaged  yesterday." 

Mr.  Stewart-Carr  caught  hold  of  the 
handle  of  the  door  and  grasped  it  firmly  in 
his  strong  brown  hand  But  he  did  not 
speak,  he  made  no  attempt  to  help  Grace. 
And  after  a  pause,  during  which  she  seemed 
to  collect  her  energies  for  a  final  state- 
ment, she  said,  lookhig  at  him  pleadingly  : 

"  He  must  tell  mother,  you  mow.  He's 
going  away  to-morrow,  and  he  must  tell 
her,  firsts  of  course.  I  hayen't  told  her 
yet,"  Grace  put  in,  parenthetically  and 
fearfully ;  "  and  mother  doesn't  much  like 
him,"  she  continued.  "She'll  say  all 
sorts  of  things.  She'll  say  she  doesn't 
know  him  enough;  and  I  thought — 
I  thought — r— "  Grace  stammered  with 
the  haste  with  which  she  tried  to  get 
through  her  worda  "I  thought  if  you 
would  tell  mother  that  you  know  him  so 
well,  and  that  he's-— as  nice  as  he  is,  you 
know,  she'd  listen  to  you,  and  let  us  be 
engaged.  I  know  she'd  listen  to  you," 
Grace  ended,  breathlessly. 

Mr.  Stewart-Carr  rallied  all  his  forces, 
whieh  had  been  scattered  completely  by 


her  words,  and  came  towards  her.  She 
was  trying,  in  an  aimless  way,  to  put 
together  the  two  pieces  of  her  handker- 
chief, and  looking  hard  at  it  as  it  lay  on 
her  knees. 

He  took  her  hand  in  both  his,  yery 
gently.  It  was  the  action  of  a  much  older 
man,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  be  the  natural 
gesture  for  the  man  who  did  it  at  the 
moment 

"Miss  Arbuthnot,"  he  said,  and  his 
Toice  was  as  gentle  as  his  touch,  "  thank 
you  very  much  for  telling  me.  I  am  so 
sorry  I  was  so  dense  as  not  to  understand 
sooner.  I  will  say  everything  and  any- 
thing I  can  to  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  whenever 
yon  Tika  I  will  do  all  I  possibly  can ;  and 
I  think  yon  need  have  no  cause  to  fear." 

She  looked  up  at  him  very  gratdully, 
and  he  went  on : 

"I  wish  you  every  happiness,  and  I 
believe  with  all  my  he^art  you'll  have  ii 
Carnforth  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  going." 
^  "  Thank  you,"  she  said,  in  a  very  low 
little  voice.  Then  suddenly  taking  her 
hand  from  his,  she  put  both  hands  over 
her  face  and  burst  into  tears.  But  she 
checked  herself  again  in  a  moment,  and 
proceeded  laughingly  to  dry  the  tears  with 
the  torn  fragments  of  her  handkerchief. 
"What  an  idiot  I  am!"  she  said.  "I 
can't  think  what  made  me.  But  I  was 
anxious,  you  see,  and  you  were  very  kind. 
And  now,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him 
with  a  piteous,  mischievous  Httle  twinkle 
in  her  tearful  eyes,  "my  pocket-handker- 
chief is  in  bits,  and  I  can't  get  another 
without  meeting  mother  or  my  maid." 

Mr.  Stewart-Carr  looked  about  despe- 
rately, as  if  he  trusted  that  a  keen  glance 
would  evolve  a  clean  pocket-handkerchief 
out  of  the  surrounding  air.  "  I'm  sorry  I 
can't  offer  you  one,"  he  said,  distractedly. 

She  stood  up  with  a  gay  little  laugh. 
"There  are  none  here,  I  imagine  1"  die 
said.  "  Don't  mind,  my  tears  are  dry ! 
I  won't  keep  you  any  longer.  Is  my  face 
all  right  t "  she  said,  turning  it  to  hun  for 
inspection. 

"  Quite,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  pretty 
eyes  from  which  the  traces  of  tears  had 
completely  vanished.  "Yon  won't  worry 
or  fret  t "  he  went  on,  earnestly.  "  I'm  sure 
we  can  make  things  straight." 

"  Ton  are  very  good  indeed,"  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  him  as  she  turned 
to  the  door.    "  Very  good." 

"I've  done  nothing,"  he  said,  simply; 
"but  I  will  do  my  best."  Then  he  opened 
the  door  for  her,  and  they  left  the  room 
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together,  Grace  to  return  to  the  drawing- 
room,  singing  a  little  light-hearted  song  as 
she  went;  and  he  to  msh  towards  the 
stairs,  and  ascend  three  steps  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Stewart-Carr's  manner  that  evening 
was  onnsaaL  He  seemed  ahnost  excited ; 
his  qtdet  coorteoasness  gave  way  to  a  cor- 
diality which,  though  he  had  always  made 
his  gaests  ieel  it,  he  had  never  before  so 
unreservedly  displayed^  and  under  Ids 
ordinary  self-possesdon  a  kind  of  irre- 

!)ressible  buoyancy  continually  showed 
tself. 

Grace,  every  time  she  glanced  at  him, 
became  more  and  more  confident  of  his 
persuasive  powers;  and,  radiantly  happyjiin 
that  conviction,  she  caught  the  infection 
of  his  Ingji  spirits  and  laughed  and  talked 
brilliantly  all  the  evening. 

Captain  Camforth,  who,  at  a  word  or 
two  of  invitation  after  Grace  and  her 
mother  had  left  the  dinner-table,  confided 
instantly  in  his  host^  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  well  as  he  had  always  thought 
he  knew  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr,  he  had  never 
till  now  known  how  *' awfully  good'' 
he  was.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  who,  tired 
and  rather  fractious,  had  come  down  to 
diimer  that  day  for  the  first  time  since  her 
accident^  left  the  drawing-room  at  ten 
o'clock  in  a  thoroughly  happy  frame  of 
mind  with  herself  and  all  the  world,  and 
firmly  convinced  that  the  only  thing  want- 
ing to  complete  her  satisfaction  was  that 
Grace  should  marry  a  man  who  was,  as 
she  expressed  it  to  herself  that  nighty 
"  quite  the  most  charming  man  she  had 
ever  known." 

Next  day  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  He,  having  first  arranged 
the  time  with  Grace,  sought  out  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot  at  twelve  o'clock;  but  no  one 
ever  heard  the  details  of  that  episode 
except  Uie.  two  immediately  concerned. 
Grace  had  early  that  morning  broken  the 
fact  of  her  engagement  to  her  mother, 
to  be  met  by  considerable  contempt  and 
strong  opposition,  but  she  only  knew  that 
when  ib.  Stewart-Carr  came  out  of  the 
drawing-room  and  sent  her  to  her  mother, 
the  contempt  and  opposition  were  as  com- 
pletely gone  as  if  they  had  never  existed. 
Mrs.  Axbuthnot  could  not  have  kissed 
her  daughter  more  sympathetically,  or 
sympathised  with  her  more  tenderly,  if 
Grace  had  met  her  wishes,  and  had  been 
going  to  marry  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  himself. 

Captain  Camforth,  when  he  wruns 
Mr.  Stewart-Carr's  hand  as  they  parted 
that  same  evening  at  the  little  country 


station,  had  come  equally  succeasfuOy 
through  his  own  ordeaL 

■*I  don't  know  how  to  Uiank  you,"  he 
said,  enthusiasticaUy,  as  he  got  into  tbe 
train. 

"  Ask  me  to  the  wedding ! "  responded 
Mr.  Stewart-Carr,  laughingly. 

Two  days  later  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  and 
Grace  also  left  the  Castle.  Daring  the 
days  that  followed  their  departure,  lb. 
Stewart-Carres  buoyant,  excited  frame  of 
mind  seemed  to  undergo  a  diange.  lbs 
reaction  came  to  him. 

Every  tangible  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
his  gobg  to  Catherine  Maidmant  and  add- 
ing her  to  be  his  wife  was  now  removed; 
but  the  first  bUssful  consdousneas  of  that 
fact  was  now  suddenly  succeeded  by  As 
acute  consciousness  of  a  hundred  intan^pUs 
obstacles,  which,  in  the  shape  of  drably 
hesitancy,  and  diffidence,  rose  np  and 
stood  in  his  path. 

He  told  himself  one  day  that  it  waa  not 
likely  she  would  ever  care  for  him — ht 
was  very  modest  and  did  not  beUere  m 
any  merits  on  his  own  part — the  next^  hs 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  oertainly 
too  late;  a  woman  so  sweet  as  Cathedne 
was  must  have  been  asked  the  questioii  he 
was  longing  to  ask  her,  and  must  have  been 
won  by  some  other  man,  long  before. 

But  on  the  third  day,  perh^a  boeanse 
his  accumulated  feelings  of  the  two  me- 
ceding  days  were  beginning  to  make  hia 
feel  as  if  the  obstades  in  his  way  wen 
such  as  he  could  never  overcome,  ho  sud- 
denly determined  to  turn  and  face  them. 
He  resolved  that  very  afternoon,  or  ii6v«^ 
he  would  ask  Catherine  Maidmant  to  bs 
his  wife. 

CHAPTER  X 

The  afternoon  was  hotter  than  eiec^ 
and  Catherine  Maidment,  as  she  aat  with 
her  work-basket  before  her,  in  the  quiet 
dbiing-room  of  the  White  Houses  was  wy 
glad  she  was  there,  and  not  out  fai  ths 
glaring  sunlight  which  lay  in  such  broad, 
hot  streams  over  their  garden  and  the 
park  beyond. 

Catherine  had  not  stayed  .indoon,  how- 
ever, simply  on  account  of  the  heat.  There 
were  two  distinct  errands  she  meant  to 
have  accomplished  that  day;  one  to  a 
distant  bric^ard,  to  give  an  order  idr 
the  purchase  of  some  dndn-pipes,  wliiflh 
were  wanted  at  once,  for  some  drainiag 
that  was  going  forward  on  the  estate; 
and  one  to  Fisher,  the  oaipentei^ 
from  whom  she  had  been  returning  wiwo 
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Mx.  Stewart -Carr  met  her  a  few  days 
befora  Bat  she  had  let  both  wait,  though 
both  were  preeaing,  and  stayed  at  home, 
becaase  she  did  not  like  to  leave  her 
broAer  by  himself  for  bo  long  a  time  as 
either  of  these  walks  would  take. 

Frank  Maidment  had  been  worse  for 
the  two  last  nights ;  it  was  becaase  Grace 
Arbuthnot  had  left  Moreford,  Catherine 
thought  to  herself,  wearily.  This  morning, 
the  headache  with  whidh  he  came  down 
had  not,  as  usual,  worn  off  after  breakfast. 
He  had  spent  a  desultory  morning  in 
gardening  lazily,  keeping  Catherine  beside 
him  to  help  him ;  and  since  luncheon,  he 
had  made  several  listless  attempts  to  go  on 
with  it,  interrupted  by  aimless  wanderings 
into  the  dining-room.  But  they  were  more 
and  more  listless,  and  at  length  he  had 
given  it  up,  and,  at  Catherine's  persuasion, 
had  gone  upstairs  to  his  room  to  lie  down, 
Catherine  having  first  tried  to  make  sure 
that  all  temptation  was  out  of  his  reach. 
She  had  crept  upstairs  once  more,  half  an 
hour  after  he  laid  down,  and  had  found 
him  asleep,  quite  peacefully  and,  appa- 
rently, dreamlessly.  She  knew,  from  ter- 
riUe  experience,  that  he  was  likely  to 
sleep  very  long,  and  she  came  downstairs 
again,  and  took  up  her  work,  with  a  mind 
temporarily  at  ease  about  him. 

It  was  very  quiet  outside  and  inside  the 
White  House.  It  was  the  hottest  hour  of 
the  summer  afternoon,  and  every  living 
thing  seemed  silenced  by  the  heat  Not  a 
brea^  of  air  stirred  the  drooping  leaves  of 
the  trees,  and  only  the  sound  of  a  very 
distant  sheep-bell  broke  the  silence  every 
now  and  then. 

Inside  the  silence  was  still  deeper. 
Margaret  had  gone  into  Moreford,  and 
the  only  sound  to  be  heard  was  the 
distant  crackle  of  the  fire  through  the 
open  kitchen  door,  and  the  little  click  of 
Cathexine's  thimble,  as  she  stitched  a 
collar  on  her  brother's  shirt. 

From  the  comer  where  she  sat  she 
eonld  see  the  garden  gate;  but  her  head 
was  bent  over  her  stitching,  and  the 
sudden  slight  click  of  its  latch — a  sound 
BO  sli^t  as  to  be  only  noticeable  by  con- 
trast with  the  great  stillness — ^made  her 
start  violently.  She  raised  her  head  with 
her  starti  and  saw  Mr.  Stewart -Carr 
coming  through  the  garden  to  the  door. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  prevent  her 
brother  from  being  awakened — partly  for 
his  own  sake,  and  partly  because  she  could 
not  be  sure  of  the  impression  his  appear- 
ance might  make  to-day. 


With  a  little  shiver,  arising  from  this 
last  thought,  she  hastily  put  fdl  her  work 
into  its  basket,  and  going  out  of  the  room, 
met  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  on  the  doorstep. 

''  I  came  out  because  my  brother  is  not 
well,"  she  said,  hurriedly;  *'he  is  lying 
down,  asleep,  and  I  thought  the  bell  would 
wake  him." 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said. 

<<Do  come  in,"  Catherine  continued; 
''  perhaps  I  can  tell  him  what  you  wanted, 
or  help  to  arrange  it.'' 

<(  Thank  you,"  he  replied,  gravely,  fol- 
lowing her  quietly  into  the  drawing-room. 
He  sat  down,  opposite  her  work-table, 
before  he  spoke  again.  ''I  came  to  see 
you,  Miss  Maidment,"  he  said. 

"  To  see  me  1 "  Catherine  said,  with 
some  surprise.  "  Oh,  is  it  about  Fisher  1 
He  is  reiidly  most  trying.  I  meant — 
Frank  meant  to  go  to  him  this  afternoon 
again.  Bat  he  has  one  of  his  worst  head- 
aches, and  I  had  to  send  the  servant 
out,  and  could  not  well  leave  the  house. 
Frank  will  go  to  him  to-morrow." 

''  No;  not  about  Fisher,"  he  said.  But 
then  he  paused ;  and  Catherine  looked  at 
him  with  a  face  that  had  grown  white  and 
very  anxious. 

His  manner  was  strange,  she  tiiought. 
What  could  have  happened  1  Could  he 
possibly  have  found  out  anything  f  she 
asked  herself,  with  a  feeling  of  terror. 
But,  though  she  collected  herself  again 
hastfly,  the  strangeness  of  his  manner 
affected  her;  and  all  her  conversational 
ideas  seemed  to  desert  her,  wholly  and 
at  once.  Before  she  could  recover 
any  of  them,  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  suddenly 
rose,  crossed  the  little  space  that  had 
divided  them,  and  stood  before  her  chair. 
Catherine  looked  up  at  him  with  wide, 
wondering  eyes;  but^  as  she  met  his, 
something  in  them  made  her  drop  her  own, 
and  made  her  heart  beat  violently. 

"Miss  Maidment,"  he  said,  **I  came, 
this  afternoon,  to  ask  so  much  that  I  do 
not  know  how  to  put  it  into  words.  The 
only  thing  I  oan  do  is  to  speak  plainly, 
at  once,  at  the  risk  of  being  abrupt  and 
hasty.  If  I  do  not^  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
say  it  at  all" 

He  paused  for  one  moment,  and  glanced 
down  at  her;  but  Catherine  did  not  move 
or  lift  her  eyes,  which  she  had  fixed  on 
her  clasped  handa 

''You  must  know,  I  think,  what  I  am 
going  to  say,"  he  went  on,  speaking  very 
slowly  from  agitation.  '*I  am  going  to 
tell  you  I  love  yon.    I  do  tell  yon  so. 
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together,  Grace  to  return  to  the  drawing- 
room,  singing  a  little  light-hearted  song  as 
she  went;  and  he  to  rush  towards  the 
stairs,  and  aseend  three  steps  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Stewart-Oarr's  manner  that  evening 
was  unnsaaL  He  seemed  almost  excited ; 
his  quiet  coorteoasness  gave  way  to  a  cor- 
diality which,  though  he  had  always  made 
his  gaeste  feel  it,  he  had  never  before  so 
unreservedly  displayed^  and  under  his 
ordinary  self-possesdon  a  kind  of  irre- 
pressible buoyancy  continually  showed 
itself. 

Grace,  every  time  she  glanced  at  him, 
beotme  more  and  more  confident  of  his 
persuasive  powers;  and,  radiantly  happy\in 
that  oonvfotlon,  she  caught  the  infection 
of  his  high  spirits  and  laughed  and  talked 
brilliantly  all  the  evening. 

Captain  Camforth,  who,  at  a  word  or 
two  of  invitation  after  Grace  and  her 
mother  had  left  the  dinner-table,  confided 
instantly  in  his  host,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  well  as  he  had  always  thought 
he  knew  Mr.  StewartCarr,  he  had  never 
till  now  known  how  ''awfully  good" 
he  was.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  who,  tired 
and  rather  fractious,  had  come  down  to 
dinner  that  day  for  the  first  time  since  her 
accident,  left  the  drawing-room  at  ten 
o'clock  in  a  thoroughly  happy  frame  of 
mind  with  herself  and  all  the  world,  and 
firmly  convinced  that  the  only  thing  want- 
ing to  complete  her  satisfaction  was  that 
Grace  should  marry  a  man  who  was,  as 
she  expressed  it  to  herself  that  night, 
"  quite  the  most  charming  man  she  had 
ever  known." 

Next  day  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  He,  having  first  arranged 
the  time  with  Grace,  sought  out  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot  at  twelve  o'clock;  but  no  one 
ever  heard  the  details  of  that  episode 
except  the.  two  immediately  concerned. 
Grace  had  early  that  morning  broken  the 
fact  of  her  engagement  to  her  mother, 
to  be  met  by  considerable  contempt  and 
strong  opposition,  but  she  only  knew  that 
when  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  came  out  of  the 
drawing-room  and  sent  her  to  her  mother, 
the  contempt  and  opposition  were  as  oom- 
pletely  gone  as  if  they  had  never  existed. 
Mrs.  ^buthnot  could  not  have  kissed 
her  daughter  more  sympathetically,  or 
sympathised  with  her  more  tenderly,  if 
Grace  had  met  her  wishes,  and  had  been 
going  to  marry  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  himself. 

Captain  Camforth,  when  he  wrune 
Mr.  Stewart-Carr's  hand  as  they  parted 
that  same  evenbg  at  the  little  oountry 


station,  had  oome  equally  suecessfoDy 
through  his  own  ordeaL 

*'I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,"  be 
said,  enthusiastically,  as  he  got  into  tlw 
train. 

»  Ask  me  to  ibe  wedding  I "  responded 
Mr.  Stewart-Carr,  laugUngly. 

Two  days  later  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  and 
Grace  also  left  the  Castle.  Doling  tbe 
days  tiiat  followed  their  departure,  Mr. 
Stewart-Carr's  buoyant,  excited  frame  of 
mfaid  seemed  to  undergo  a  change.  Iha 
reaction  came  to  him. 

Every  tangible  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
his  going  to  Catherine  Maidment  and  add- 
ing her  to  be  his  wife  was  now  removed; 
but  the  first  blissfal  consciousness  of  thai 
fact  was  now  suddenly  succeeded  by  fte 
acute  consciousness  of  a  hundred  intangiUs 
obstacles,  which,  in  the  shape  of  doiditi 
hesitancy,  and  diffidence,  rose  np  snd 
stood  in  his  path. 

He  told  himself  one  day  that  it  waa  not 
likely  she  would  ever  care  for  him — hs 
was  very  modest  and  did  not  bdieve  in. 
any  merits  on  his  own  part — the  nexfei  hs 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  certainly 
too  late;  a  woman  so  sweet  as  CathesJas 
was  must  have  been  asked  the  qaestioii  hs 
was  longbg  to  ask  her,  and  must  have  been 
won  by  some  other  man,  long  befora 

But  on  the  third  day,  perhaps  beeauss 
his  accumulated  feelings  of  the  two  pie* 
ceding  days  were  beginning  to  make  hua 
feel  as  if  the  obstaues  in  his  way  wen 
such  as  he  oould  never  overcome,  he  rod- 
denly  determined  to  turn  and  face  then. 
He  resolved  that  very  af temoon,  or  nevMi; 
he  would  ask  Catherine  Maidment  to  bs 
his  wife. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Thb  afternoon  was  hotter  than  evei^ 
and  Catherine  Maidment,  as  she  sat  widi 
her  work-basket  before  her,  in  the  qmet 
dfaiing-room  of  the  White  Houses  was  ray 
glad  she  was  there,  and  not  out  fai  lbs 
glaring  sunlight  which  lay  in  such  broad, 
hot  streams  over  their  garden  and  the 
park  beyond. 

Catherine  had  not  stayed  .indoors,  how> 
ever,  simply  on  account  of  the  heat.  There 
were  two  distinct  errands  die  meant  to 
have  accomplished  that  day;  one  to  a 
distant  brickyard,  to  give  an  order  for 
the  purchase  of  some  drain-pipes,  wfaieh 
were  wanted  at  once,  for  some  drainfag 
that  was  going  forward  on  tiie  estate; 
and  one  to  Fisher,  the  carpenter, 
from  whom  she  had  been  returning  yrhm 
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Mr.  Stewart -Carr  met  her  a  few  days 
befora  Bat  she  had  let  both  wait,  though 
both  were  preesing,  and  stayed  at  home, 
becaase  she  did  not  like  to  leave  her 
broAer  by  himself  for  so  long  a  time  as 
either  of  these  walks  would  take. 

Frank  Maidment  had  been  worse  for 
the  two  last  nights ;  it  was  because  Grace 
Arbuthnot  had  left  Hereford,  Catherine 
thought  to  herself,  wearily.  TUs  morning, 
the  headache  with  whidh  he  came  down 
had  not,  as  usual,  worn  off  after  breakfast. 
He  had  spent  a  desultory  morning  in 
gardening  lazily,  keeping  Catherine  beside 
him  to  help  him ;  and  since  luncheon,  he 
had  made  several  listless  attempts  to  go  on 
with  it,  interrupted  by  aimless  wanderings 
into  the  dining-room.  But  they  were  more 
and  more  listless,  and  at  length  he  had 
given  it  up,  and,  at  Catherine's  persuasion, 
had  gone  upstairs  to  his  room  to  lie  down, 
Catherine  having  first  tried  to  make  sure 
that  all  temptation  was  out  of  his  reach. 
She  had  crept  upstairs  once  more,  half  an 
hour  after  he  laid  down,  and  had  found 
him  asleep,  quite  peacefully  and,  appa- 
rently, dreamlessly.  She  knew,  from  ter- 
rible experience,  that  he  was  likely  to 
sleep  very  long,  and  she  came  downstairs 
again,  and  took  up  her  work,  with  a  mind 
temporarily  at  ease  about  him. 

It  was  very  quiet  outside  and  inside  the 
White  House.  It  was  the  hottest  hour  of 
the  summer  afternoon,  and  every  living 
thing  seemed  silenced  by  the  heat  Not  a 
breath  of  air  stirred  the  drooping  leaves  of 
the  trees,  and  only  the  sound  of  a  very 
distant  sheep-bell  broke  the  silence  every 
now  and  then. 

Inside  the  silence  was  still  deeper. 
Margaret  had  gone  into  Moreford,  and 
the  only  sound  to  be  heard  was  the 
distant  crackle  of  the  fire  through  the 
open  kitchen  door,  and  the  little  click  of 
Catherine's  thimble,  as  she  stitched  a 
collar  on  her  brother's  shirt. 

From  the  comer  where  she  sat  she 
could  see  the  garden  gate;  but  her  head 
was  bent  over  her  stitching,  and  the 
sudden  slight  click  of  its  latch — a  sound 
so  slight  as  to  be  only  noticeable  by  con- 
trast with  the  great  stillness — ^made  her 
start  violently.  She  raised  her  head  with 
her  starti  and  saw  Mr.  Stewart -Carr 
coming  through  the  garden  to  the  door. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  prevent  her 
broker  from  being  awakened — partly  for 
his  own  sake,  and  partly  because  she  could 
not  be  sure  of  ihe  impression  his  appear- 
ance might  make  to-day. 


With  a  little  shiver,  arising  from  this 
last  thought,  she  hastily  put  Si  her  work 
into  its  basket,  and  going  out  of  the  room, 
met  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  on  the  doorstep. 

*^  I  came  out  because  my  brother  ii  not 
well,"  she  said,  hurriedly;  *'he  is  lying 
down,  asleep,  and  I  thought  the  bell  would 
wake  him." 

''I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said. 

«Do  come  in,"  Catherine  continued; 
''  perhaps  I  can  tell  him  what  you  wanted, 
or  help  to  arrange  it.'' 

"Thank  you,"  he  replied,  gravely,  fol- 
lowing her  quietly  into  the  drawing-room. 
He  sat  down,  opposite  her  work-table, 
before  he  spoke  again.  *'I  came  to  see 
you,  Miss  Maidment,"  he  said. 

"To  see  me!"  Catherine  said,  with 
some  surprise.  "  Oh,  is  it  about  Fisher  1 
He  is  reiidly  most  trying.  I  meant — 
Frank  meant  to  go  to  him  this  afternoon 
again.  Bat  he  has  one  of  his  worst  head- 
aches, and  I  had  to  send  the  servant 
out,  and  could  not  well  leave  the  house. 
Frank  will  go  to  him  to-morrow." 

"  No;  not  about  Fisher,"  he  said.  But 
then  he  paused ;  and  Catherine  looked  at 
him  with  a  face  that  had  grown  white  and 
very  anxious. 

His  manner  was  strange,  she  tiiought. 
What  could  have  happened  1  Could  he 
possibly  have  found  out  anythiiigf  she 
asked  heraelfi  with  a  feeling  of  terror. 
But,  though  she  collected  herself  again 
hastfly,  the  strangeness  of  his  manner 
affected  her;  and  all  her  conversational 
ideas  seemed  to  desert  her,  wholly  and 
at  once.  Before  she  could  recover 
any  of  tiiem,  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  suddenly 
rose,  crossed  the  little  space  that  had 
divided  them,  and  stood  before  her  chair. 
Catherine  looked  up  at  him  with  wide, 
wondering  eyes;  but^  as  she  met  his, 
something  in  them  made  her  drop  her  own, 
and  made  her  heart  beat  violently. 

"Miss  Maidment,"  he  said,  ><I  came, 
this  afternoon,  to  ask  so  much  that  I  do 
not  know  how  to  put  it  into  words.  The 
only  thing  I  oan  do  is  to  speak  plainly, 
at  once,  at  the  risk  of  being  abrupt  and 
hasty.  If  I  do  not,  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
say  it  at  all" 

He  paused  for  one  moment,  and  glanced 
down  at  her;  but  Catherine  did  not  move 
or  lift  her  eyes,  which  she  had  fixed  on 
her  clasped  handa 

''You  must  know,  I  think,  what  I  am 
going  to  say,"  he  went  on,  speaking  very 
slowly  from  agitation.  "I  am  gohig  to 
tell  you  I  love  you.    I  do  tell  you  so. 
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And  I  Mk  yoa  if  yoa  oould  ever  love  me 
— could  ever  be  my  wife." 

He  stopped  very  abraptly.  His  voice, 
doriDg  the  last  few  words,  had  had  a 
carioiuly  strained  tone  in  it;  and  his  face, 
as  he  stood  waiting,  was  pale  and  drawn. 

Catherine  did  not  speak.  She  tnmed 
ronnd  and  hid  her  face,  suddenly,  in  her 
hands,  and  her  breath  came  in  long,  qoick 
gatps.  She  was  fighting  desperately  against 
the  overwhelming  sense  of  agitation  which 
the  sadden  shock  had  brought  her.  Her 
self-control  had  been  shatt^ed  on  the 
instant,  and  her  keenest  consciousness  was 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  recovering  it. 

Mr.  Stewart-Carr  could  see  the  burning 
scarlet  colour  of  her  neck,  could  see  her 
agitated  breathing.  He  knelt  down  be- 
side her. 

<< Catherine,"  he  said,  "Catherine,  could 
you  love  me  t    Could  you  % " 

Still  she  did  not  speak.  He  waited  one 
moment,  then  he  tried,  very  gently,  to 
take  her  hands  away  from  her  face.  As 
he  touched  her  hands,  Cktherine  felt  her 
brain  reel 

With  his  first  words,  all  her  liking  for 
the  man  before  her,  all  her  attraction  to- 
wards him,  all  the  feelings  she  had  argued 
down  and  turned  away  from,  rose  up  and 
claimed  their  proper  name.  She  knew 
that  she  loved  him. 

"  Will  you  be  my  wife  t "  he  repeated. 

Then  the  thought  of  her  brother  came, 
and,  like  a  heavy  hand  laid  on  It,  crushed 
back  all  thought  of  herself,  of  her  love, 
and  made  her  longing  to  turn  to  thb 
man,  and  tell  him  that  she  loved  him, 
into  a  terrible  temptation.  She  remem- 
bered that  her  life  was  not  her  own  to 
dispose  of,  she  had  her  brother's  life  to 
hold  and  guard  for  all  the  years  they 
should  both  live.  A  picture  of  Frank,  as 
she  had  left  him  lying  asleep,  suddenly 
came  between  her  and  the  man  who  was 
looking  at  her  with  an  intentness  that  she 
felt,  even  through  the  shelter  of  her  handF. 

**  I  cannot,"  she  said,  low  and  distinctly. 

<*You  cannot  care  for  met"  he  said, 
rising. 

'*!  cannot  marry  you,  Mr.  Stewart- 
Carr,"  she  answered,  firmly. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  then 
seidng  on  the  difference  between  her 
answer  and  his  question : 

**  I  don't  want  you  to  marry  me  yet,"  he 
cried.  '*  I  won't  even  speak  to  you  of  it 
again  till  you  say  I  may.     Til  wait  as  long 


as  you  can  wish,  if  you  will  only  gi?a  me 
leave  to  wait." 

"  Tou  must  not  wait  at  aU,"  csma  bm 
Catherine's  white  lips.  She  hid  takoi 
her  hands  from  her  face  and  hid  xiiei 
from  her  chair. 

"I  know  you  wish  me  to  go,"  henid. 
**  I  understand.  But  at  least  you  will  tell 
me  this :  Is  there  any  reason  why  yoa 
cannot  marry  me  % "  He  hesitated  s  mo- 
ment, then  he  said,  desperately,  '*  I  msas 
— ^forgive  me— but  am  I  too  late  1  Ii 
there  any  one  else  t "  ^ 

''No,  no,  no  1"  Catherine  cried,  thi 
words  following  so  quickly  on  his  that 
they  almost  seemed  as  if  she  hid  inter- 
rupted him.  Then  she  suddenly  hid  her  hm 
in  her  hands  again.  He  came  a  step  neani; 

'*  Catherine,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  wy 
very  hoarse,  "  Catherine,  couldn't  yon  tij 
to  love  me,  then  t  If  it  took  yean  I 
should  not  care,  if  you  would  only  tij. 
Say  you  will  try — say  you  will  let  me  ad 
you  again." 

"  No,"  Catherine  said,  very  firmly,  and 
her  tone  was  very  different  from  the  tone  of 
her  emphatic,  impulsive  denial  of  a  momeot 
before.    It  was  self-possessed  and  stronj^ 

*'  Tou  mean  you  could  never  love  met' 
he  said. 

Catherine's  momentary  self-posseflbo 
suddenly  left  her.  She  turned  away,  anddosg 
with  both  hands  to  the  back  of  her  chair. 

"  If  you  can  never  love  me^  tell  me  eo^" 
he  said,  passionately. 

'*I  can'c  tell  you  so,"  Catherine  aaid; 
but  so  very  low  that  he  could  scarcely  hear 
her  worda  Then,  as  a  sudden  hope  flaahed 
over  his  face,  she  lifted  her  head  and  tamed 
to  him.  «  Oh  1 "  she  cried,  «<  don't  say  an/ 
more  to  me,  only  believe  me  I  I  cannot 
marry  you.    I  shall  never  marry  my  ona" 

"Never!" 

"  Never,"  she  answered.  Then  she  kt 
herself  fall  into  the  chair,  and  looked  at 
hfm  with  eyes  of  intense  entreaty. 

"  Go,"  she  said ;  "  go.  If  you  leva  m, 
as  you  say  you  do— ga" 

His  face  was  very  pale  and  hia  lips 
trembled.  Bat  he  obeyed  her  entreatf 
and  .turned  to  go.  He  went  slowly  and 
heavily  out  of  the  room  into  the  lit^ 
passage  and  out  of  the  house;  while 
Catherine  sank  back  in  her  chair  white 
and  exhausted. 

Neither  of  the  two  hid  heard  Frank 
Maidment's  step  in  that  passage  s  bw 
moments  befora 
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CHAPTER  XIII.     HOMELESS. 

When  Nan  came  in  from  her  long,  lonely 
walk,  she  was  not  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion she  received. 

**  Nan,  do  yon  know,  we  are  to  travel, 
really  travel  in  a  fortnight  Why  didn't 
yon  tell  nst  And  you  didn't  say  half 
enongh  abont  her." 

This  was  from  SibyL 

**  Dear  father's  own  relation  %  Do  yon 
know,  Nan,  it  is  nice  to  have  some  real 
relations  %  I  expect  yon  even  like  that 
poor  aunt  of  yours  about  whom  yon  do 
tell  us  such  curious  stories." 

Nan  stood  by,  trying  to  gather  what 
"that  woman"  had  told  her  darlings; 
certainly  not  the  one  thing  that  must  be 
told.  She  knew  by  the  happy  countenances 
that  she  had  not  told  them  that  they  were 
to  be  driven  from  the  place  of  their  birth, 
outcasts  from  it  and  from  all  relations.  So, 
of  course,  this  being  the  case,  Nan's  lips 
were  sealed,  toa  Why  should  she  tell 
themf  As  long  as  they  were  together  she 
would  bear  the  burden  alona 

About  her  own  prospects  Miss  Evans 
did  not  think  at  all,  even  though  she  had 
nowhere  to  go  to,  no  money,  no  occupation, 
no  friend  to  speak  a  word  for  her  even ;  but 
that  did  not  occupy  her  thonghts — only 
Grace  and  Sibyl,  that  was  all  Why  should 
she  not  follow  them  and  watch  over  them  1 

This  thought  made  her  happier  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  came  the  common- 
sense  view  of  the  case.    How  could  she 
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find  employment  at  once,  without  friends, 
out  in  Germany f  No;  she  must  earn 
money  in  England,  and  that  money  should 
be  for  them,  so  that  some  day  she  should 
be  able  once  more  to  give  them  a  home 
which  was  now  denied  them  by  others. 

No  one  was  to  know  or  guess  the 
great  restraint  this  woman  put  on  herself 
during  this  first  oonversation  with  her 
children  and  during  the  following  days. 
She  heard  them  discuss  little  plans,  settle 
what  small  properties  they  should  take 
witii  them.  She  even  allowed  Grace  to 
look  over  her  own  wardrobe  and  make 
little  suggestions  as  to  what  was  most 
likely  to  be  wanted  out  there. 

Bat  all  three  had  certainly  somewhat 
exaggerated  ideas  of  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  "gobg  abroad;"  and  a 
traveller  to  Fiji  would  hardly  have  given 
more  thought  to  his  outfit  than  did  Grace 
and  Sibyl  to  theirs. 

Mrs.  Gordon  did  not  come  again  to  the 
Warren;  but  she  wrote  a  note  to  Nan, 
which  this  latter  put  at  once  into  the  fire 
after  having  read  it,  much  to  Grace's  dis- 
appointment. It  was  short,  and  enclosed 
a  cheque  for  forty  pounds,  with  a  few  words 
of  thaoks  and  compliments.  Only  the  one 
idea  that  Grace  would  want  money  pre- 
vented the  cheque  following  the  note  into 
the  fire ;  but  not  a  penny  of  it  would  Miss 
Evans  have  spent  on  herself,  no,  not  for  the 
world. 

Afterwards,  Grace  remembered  how, 
those  last  days,  Nan  never  left  them; 
how  she  would  sit  for  a  long  time  gazing 
at  them  without  saying  anythiug,  and  how 
she  seemed  to  move  and  act  as  if  in  a 
dream.  Grace  remembered  this,  and  re- 
membered too,  how,  because  of  their  new 
excited  feeliDgs,  they  took  so  little  heed  of 
these  loving  looks  and  actions. 
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All  too  soon  oame  a  letter  from  Mra. 
Gordon  to  Grace.  It  was  enclosed  to  Miss 
£?ans,  as  if  the  widow  had  not  been  able 
to  persuade  herself  to  write  "  Miss  Grace 
Gk>n]oa"  It  was  posted  at  Longham,  and 
ran  as  follows : 

<*Dear  Grace, — ^I  condade  yon  have 
made  all  the  arrangements  for  your  jonmey. 
The  weather  has  become  «o  mild  that  I 
think  yon  will  not  suffer  from  the  cold.  I 
hope  yon  will  find  no  difficulty  on  the  way, 
as  I  have  made  every  conoeiyable  arrange- 
ment 80  that  yon  should  not  be  left  alone. 
Yon  must  go  by  the  two  o'clock  train 
to  Yiotoriai  and  there  you  will  find 
in  the  first-class  waiting-room  a  lady, 
Mrs.  Johnson  by  name,  who  is  herself  going 
to  Friboui^,  and  will  save  you  all  fiuther 
trouble.  You  will  cross  that  evening.  The 
school,  where  jyou  are  going,  is  known  to 
Mrs.  Johnson,  and  I  hope  you  will  try  to 
be  happy  whUst  you  are  there.  I  have 
given  her  a  letter  to  deliver  to  you,  which 
you  can  read  quietly  to  yourself  in  the 
train,  to  explain  a  few  matters  which  I 
think  yon  ought  to  know,  and  which  may 
come  best  from  me  as  your  father's  oousin. 
I  hope  you  will  always  apply  to  me  if  you 
are  m  any  need  of  lielp  or  advice.  Your 
sincere  friend,— Ellen  Gordon." 

Sibyl  thought  it  a  nice  letter ;  everything 
that  the  elegant  Mra  Gordon  did  was 
right  in  her  young  eyes.  Grace  was 
puuled  by  one  or  two  passsgeain  it.  First, 
there  being  no  mention  of  Nan  in  it,  and 
secondly,  the  words  about  being  happy  in 
Germany.  But,  seeing  that  neither  Nan 
nor  her  sister  remarked  on  the  letter,  she 
kept  her  wonderings  to  herself. 

And  now  the  last  evening  had  come, 
the  boxes  were  packed,  and  Sibyl,  tired  out, 
retired  early  to  bed,  and  with  her  golden 
head  on  her  pillow  she  soon  fell  asleep. 

When  she  fancied  that  Nan  was  in  bed, 
Grace  took  her  bedroom  candle  and  crept 
silently  to  her  father's  room,  turned  the 
key,  and  then  knelt  down  by  the  bed  and 
tried  to  bring  back  the  scene  of  the  last 
hours  of  his  lite.  Ahl  If  only  he  could  have 
said  more  to  her  and  told  her  what  he 
would  like  her  to  do  in  the  future,  if  only 
he  had  mentioned  this  oousin,  this  Mrs. 
Gordon,  how  much  happier  she  would  now 
be  feeling  1  But  it  must  be  rights  they 
would  all  come  back  soon  and  live  on  their 
quiet  life  at  the  Warren.  It  could  not  be 
very  wrong  to  take  one  little  peep  at  the 
world  beyond,  where  Sibyl  had  always 
wished  to  ga  Heaven  would  take  care  of 
them  and  bring  them  back. 


Half  prayins,  half  thinking,  the  girl  with 
the  woman's  roart'knelt  on  a  long  time 
till,  becoming  a  little  afraid  of  the  loneli- 
ness, she  rose  hastily,  and  stepped  htktk 
softly  to  her  own  room.  But  passing  Nan'a 
bedroom,  she  was  surprised  to  see  a  light 
still  gleaming  under  Uie  door.  Was  Nan 
ill) 

'*Nan,  dear  Nan,"  she  called,  softly, 
"  what  is  the  matter  t "  and  Nan  opened 
the  door.  Only  then  did  Grace  know  that 
something  very  terrible  must  be  going  to 
happen.  She  uttered  a  little  cry,  as  aha 
said: 

"TeUme.  whatisitt" 

Then  Nan  drew  her  in,  bade  her  alt  in 
an  armchair  that  stood  by  a  smouldering 
fire,  and  then  the  tall  woman  knelt  down 
by  that  slight  child  and  sobbed  forUi : 

'*  My  child,  my  child  !  They  say  I  mnst 
leave  you,  leave  you  both."  Then  aha 
clasped  her  as  if  she  would  never  let  her  go. 

''  You  leave  us ;  you,  Nan !  You  are 
dreaming ;  and  who  says  so  t" 

"She — that  Mra  Gtordon — says  so.  I 
can't  tell  yon  now — ^I  dare  say  ih^  wfll — 
all  the  reasons  that  make  this  necessary ; 
but  one  is,  Grace,  that  you  and  Sibyl  are 
not  rich — ^yon  are  poor.  You  will  have 
nothing  of  your  own,  and  I  am  no  relation 
to  yon — no  blood  relation — but,  child,  re- 
member I  am  your  mother  by  the  right  of 
many  years ;  U  I  leave  you  now  it  is  be- 
cause— Heaven  knows  there  is  no  hdp  for 
it — because  all  the  time,  though  I  have 
been  searching  for  some  means  of  escape,  I 
have  found  none.  But,  whatever  happens, 
don't  think  you  are  forsaken.  I  cannot 
change.  I  shall  write  to  you,  and  yon 
must  write  to  me  very  often,  and  teU  me 
all     Even  if  I  suffer  I  must  know.    I 

have  tried  to  spare  you;   but  now 

Grace,  Grace,  have  I  lolled  you  %  " 

For  Nan  found  the  girl's  fair,  soft  arms 
bendbg  forward.  She  had  fainted  in  her 
arms. 

CHAPTER  XIV.    rr  wasn't  hinnib. 

Ws  must  go  back  to  the  little  home  at 
Longham,  and  to  the  three  Miss  Gx»rdons 
left  to  take  cara  of  themselves  during  their 
mother's  unexpected  absence. 

Frances  became  so  mysterious  that 
Minnie  and  Beatrice  had  somewhat  long 
'*  hair-brush  talks,"  as  they  called  them,  as 
to  the  possible  reason  of  their  sister's  con- 
duct, and  Bee  at  last  ventured  to  whisper 
her  private  opinion. 

«  Minnie,  I  do  balieve  we  have  lost  all 
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oor  money,  and  mother- is  trying  to  find  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  What  shall  we 
do  if  it  la  «o  f  It  is  bad  enongh  to  be  poor 

as  we  now  are ;  bat  ii  we  had  nothing 

We  oonld  not  go  into  the  workhoose. 
Fancy  the  Mira  Gbrdona  in  bine  check 
dreases  and  white  caps,"  and  Beatrice 
laughed,  thongh  Minnie  did  not  see  any- 
thing to  laagh  about 

"How  ridiculous  you  are,  Bee;  if  we 
have  lost  our  money  some  of  the  family 
moat  help  us.  I  am  sure  they  are  mean 
enoush ;  it  will  be  a  punishment  for  them." 

''We  have  so  few  relations.  Mother's 
are  no  better  off  than  ourselves,  and 
father's  people  are  poorer.  Besides,  I 
don't  care  to  be  dependent  upon  other 
people,  and  I  shall  see  what  I  can  do  to 
earn  my  bread." 

''ToUy  Bflel  why,  you  are  only  just 
eighteen.  What  could  you  dof  You 
never  were  dever." 

''lean  make  dresses  I" 

''Make  dresses,"  answered  Minnie,  in  a 
voice  of  deep  scorn;  "you  don't  mean  to 
say  you  would  become  a  dressmaker  % " 

"Would  it  be  worse  than  laking  other 
people's  money  to  live  upon  t " 

"How  silly  you  are;  but  I  tell  you 
beforehand,  Bee,  if  you  ever  dream  of 
doing  anything  so  disgraceful,  I  shall  dis- 
own you.  I  shall  tell  every  one  I  have 
only  one  sister,  and  that  will  be  Frances." 

"But  I  should  be  your  sister  all  the 
same,  Minnie,  and  not  a  bit  different  than 
I  am  now,  for  I  make  my  own  dresses. 
How  hard  I  worked  at  Francos'  dress 
the  other  day  1 "  Bee  looked  at  herself  in 
the  glass,  and  smfled.  She  was  remember- 
ing mose  happy  minutes  she  had  had  when, 
surrounded  by  the  ball-dress  material,  she 
had  talked  to  Captain  Grant;  and  Minnie 
did  not  know  what  that  smile  meant. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  answered  Minnie^ 
"I  asked  Captain  Grant  if  he  were  going 
to  that  ball  on  Thursday,  and  he  said 
yes.** 

"Didhet" 

"Yes;  so  I  want  to  look  my  best  I 
believe  he  really  does  like  to  talk  to  us. 
Naturally;  there  are  so  few  real  ladies  at 
Longham." 

"I  don't  think  he  cares  much  what 
people  are." 

"Beatrice  I  Why,  I  never  met  such  a 
perfect  gentleman  1 " 

"  YeS|  he  is.  I  wonder,  Minnie,  what 
he  would  tUnk  of  me  if  I  became  a  dress- 
maker." 

"  Bee,  you  are  the  most  foolish  girl  I 


know.  If  you  ever  mention  the  subject  to 
him  I  shall  be  very  much  annoyed." 

"  Bat,  really,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
he  would  think  right,  supposing  we  lost 
our  money.'* 

"Anyhow,  you  are  not  going  on 
Thursday.  Well,  good  night  By  the  way, 
shall  I  wear  my  blue  forget-me-not  wreath 
or  the  white  roses  % " 

Minnie  certainly  looked  quite  lovely  in 
blue  forget-me-nots,  and  Bee,  with  an  effort, 
answered  truthfully : 

"You  look  very,  very  nice  in  Uue, 
Minnie,  everybody  says  so." 

"  Ah,  well,  that  decides  it  I  don'b  mind 
telling  you.  Bee,  that  I  want  to  look  my 
very,  very  best  on  Thursday.  Frances  is  so 
stupid  now  she  spends  her  time  in  writing 
to  mother.  There  is  no  getting  her  to  talk 
about  anything ;  she  even  insisted  on  en- 
closing my  letter  to  mother  to-day,  saying 
she  was  travelling  about  I  don'c  believe 
it  is  any  such  thing.  I  hate  mysteries; 
but  if  we  really  have  lost  our  money,  I 
would  rather  not  know  till  after  Thurs- 
day." 

Thursday  came,  and  with  it  the  long 
preparation  for  Minnie's  looking  her  "  very 
best."  Bee  helped  both  her  sisters,  ana 
when  they  drove  away  with  their  neighbour 
Mrs.  Crozby  as  chaperon,  she  felt  very 
much  like  little  Cinderella.  She  spent  a 
very  dull  evening,  for  there  are  times  when 
a  girl  feek  that  she  could  be  "the  best" 
to  the  man  she  honours  and  loves,  and  Bee 
had  nearly  reached  tUs  state  of  feeling. 

It  was  thinking  so  much  that  made  her 
keep  watch  till  her  sisters  came  back,  for 
Minnie  shared  her  room,  and  then  Bee 
heard  the  excited  account  of  her  sister's 
"loveliest  baU."  The  blue  wreath  was 
taken  off  the  pretty  hair,  and  Bee  was  told 
"  every  one  said  that  I  was  the  prettiest 
person  in  the  room." 

"Did  yon  dance  much  with  Captain 
Grant"  asked  Bee,  in  a  low  voice,  "  and 
did  he  say  that  t" 

"  Yes,  a  great  deal,  he  was  so  nice ;  but 
he  never  pays  compliments,  he  is  rather 
stupid  about  that" 

"Did  he  ask  after  met" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  he  mentioned  you. 
Yes,  I  know  he  did.  We  were  talking  of 
likenesses,  people's  doubles,  and  he  said 
that  years  ago  he  went  to  stay  with  some 
friends,  I  forget  where,  and  in  church  he 
saw  two  sisters  who  were  very  nice-looking 
— ^he  meant  very  pretty — ^and  that  when 
he  saw  us  die  first  time,  a  month  ago,  he 
thought  we  must  be  those  same  two  girls 
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grown  np.  He  aud  we  were  so  very 
much  like  them — the  lame  coloured  hidr 
and  the  BAme  eyes.  He  even  asked  the 
names  of  the  children,  and  he  had  an  idea 
that  they  were  also  caJled  Gordon ;  hut  of 
course  that  must  be  fancy.  I  had  never 
heard  of  the  place  he  mentfoned»  so,  yoa 
see,  somewhere  we  have  oar  doables." 

The  elder  sisters  were  too  tired  the 
next  morning  tOj  get  np  to  breakfast,  so 
Beatrice  had  a  solitary  meal,  and  feeling 
somewhat  sad,  instead  of  settling  down  to 
her  needlework  as  asnal,  determhied  to 
take  a  walk.  Their  mother  did  not  nsaally 
allow  them  to  walk  about  Longham  alone, 
but  they  might  walk  in  the  opposite 
direction  on  a  road  which  led  towards  a 
small  village.  This  road  was  very  unfre- 
quented, and  when  Bee  wanted  to  get 
away  from  Minnie's  little  persecutions  she 
took  a  good  mile  walk  down  the  lane  to 
wear  off  her  aggrieved  feelings.  To-day 
it  was  a  relief  to  walk  on  and  on  quickly, 
to  try  and  get  rid  of  her  thoughts,  which, 
put  into  words,  were :  **  After  all,  it  would 
be  Minnie,"  and  ''most  likely  we  are 
beggars." 

She  had  not  gone  very  far  when  she 
heard  a  step  behind  her,  a  firm,  quick 
step,  whose  owner  also  appeared  to  be 
takins  a  constitutional  Beatrice  did  not 
look  Dack,  she  knew  the  man,  whoever 
he  was,  would  soon  overtake  her ;  but  she 
tried  to  see  how  fast  she,  too,  could  walk 
till  she  was  stopped  by  his  voice,  saying : 

''Miss  Gordon,  are  yon  walking  for  a 
wager  f  I  have  been  wondering  how  long 
you  would  keep  up  at  this  rate.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  you  out  so  early." 

She  had  been  thinking  so  much  of  him 
since  their  last  talk  that  it  seemed  natural 
to  hear  him;  but  in  spite  of  this  she 
blushed  a  little. 

•  « I  wanted  to  begin  the  day  with  a  good 
constitutional,  now  the  frost  has  gone,  and 
there  is  no  more  chance  of  skating." 

Did  he  remember  the  talk  they  had  had 
on  that  winter's  day  % 

"I  was  very  sorry  last  night  that 
'  society '  prevented  yon  from  coming  to 
the  ball.  Is  it  never  your  turn.  Miss 
Beatrice  1 "  He  half  smiled  as  he  looked 
down  at  her  from  his  superior  height. 

"Yes;  when  I  first  came  out  Minnie 
allowed  me  to  go  pretty  often.  But  now 
she  has  her  choice ;  of  course,  the  youngest 
must  wait    It  is  quite  fair." 

"I  should  think  the  youngest  would 
care  the  most  for  gaiety." 

"  I  don'6  think  I  do  care  very  much ;  of 


doi 


course,  I  like  it,  but  unless  one  meeti 
nice  people  it  seems  very  much  the  suae 

thing   every  time;    and  then Ob, 

Captain  Grant,  you  men  don'c  know  th» 
fuss  it  is  to  get  one's  ball-dresses  ready,  or 
to  keep  them  in  repair  or  to  make  new 
ones.  If  only  we  could  have  dreas^oaU 
like  yours ! " 

"You  would    not  look  so **    He 

altered  the  sentence  to  '*  Our  costome  ig 
always  getting  abused.  I  am  glad  to 
think  ladies  liave  not  yet  taken  to  them," 
and  then  the  Captain  laughed  heartily; 
but  Beatrice  was  in  earnest. 

"I  do  not  mean  that  quite;  but  tome 

Is  just  order  their  dresses  and  ha?e 
one  with  them;  but  we  are  so  poor, it 
seems  always  a  fuss  and  a  bother  to  keep 
up  an  appearance." 

What  would  Minnie  have  said  could  she 
have  heard  Bee  at  thie  moment  1  The 
Captain,  on  the  contrary,  was  tUnkbg 
that  one  of  the  Miss  Gordons  at  ieait 
could  apeak  the  truth.  He  had  f  oond  that 
out  before,  and  it  was  this  that  had  made 
him  single  out  the  youngest  sister. 

"Oouldn'a*you  get  a  dress  that  vooU 
last  the  season,  some  good,  strong  etnff 
that  wouldn't  tear,"  he  Mid,  smiling;  *'oi 
am  I  asking  a  very  ignorant  question  1"  ^ 

'*  Oh,  yes,  dreadfidly  ignorant ;  Minnie 
says  a  girl  is  thought  so  little  (rf  if  ^ 
wears  a  dress  more  than  twice  at  balli. 
And  then  suppose  we  lost  our  money,  wfait 
could  we  do  but  make  dresses,  and  thit 
would  be  falling  so  low,  Minnie  thinki; 
besides,  mother  would  not  like  it  Bat 
that  is  all  we  are  fit  for." 

"  But  I  hope  such  a  misfortune  is  not 
likely  to  overtake  yon  %  "  for  Beatrice  hid 
spoken  so  earnestly,  that  Captain  Grant 
began  to  fear  this  trouble  had  idready  ofer- 
taken  the  Gordon  family. 

"I  don't  know  anything  of  money 
matters ;  but  mother  is  away  just  now  on 
business,  and  she  and  Frances  looked  lo 
troubled  about  something,  I  think  it  mut 
be  that" 

"  And  you  have  been  trying  to  solfe  an 
imaginary  difficulty." 

"  I  couldn't  live  on  other  people,  and 
there  are  ao  many  girls  who  work  for  their 
bread,  and  why  should  not  I,  only  I  am 
more  ignorant  than  most  girls  I " 

Beatrice  felt  dreadfully  childish,  si  if 
she  were  saying  the  most  unladylike  thing 
all  this  time,  so  that  she  could  have  eried 
with  vexation ;  but  the  only  comfort  wii 
that  happily  Minnie  was  not  by  her  aide! 
The  next  remark  from  Captain  Grant  lor- 
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prised  her  so  mach,  howereri  that  she  felt 
her  coloar  ridDg. 

"Perhaps,  before  all  these  mbfortanes 
happen,  you  will  have  found  a  different 
home." 

'*0h,  no;  perhaps  Minnie  wDl  be 
married ;  bub  I  am  not  clever  nor  pretty, 
at  least"— ihe  would  be  true — "not  as 
pretty  as  Minnla" 

"Bat  suppose,  Miss  Beatriee,  some  one 
told  you  that  he  did  not  care  for  money  or 
beauty,  eared  only  for  a  woman  who  could 
be  true,  and  who  could  learn  to  lo^e  him 
as  he  loved  her,  and  yet  that,  rather  than 
marry  a  woman  who  was  shallow  and  cared 
for  admiration  and  riches  above  eyeiy  thing 
elee,  he  would  remain  single  all  his  life. 
Coidd  you  say  '  Tes '  to  such  a  man,  even 
though  he  was  very  ignorant  about  the 
modem  fashion  of  courtship  and  of  making 
fine  speeches  %  " 

They  were  approaching  the  village ;  but 
there  was  a  field -path  just  where  they 
stood,  leadbg  to  Uie  church,  situated  a 
little  way  from  the  cottages.  ^Beatrice  in- 
stinctively opened  the  gate  into  the  lane 
and  walked  on.  She  wanted  to  be  out  of 
sight  of  every  one,  because  at  this  moment 
she  had  found  out  that ''  after  all "  it  was 
not  Minnie  '*  but  herself."  Yet  she  could 
not  bear  to  answer  his  question  till  she 
had  thought  it  out  for  a  few  minutes. 
Captain  Grant  could  not  see  her  face,  but 
followed  her  in  silenca  It  was  certainly 
a  curious  manner  of  receiving  an  offer,  and 
what  was  still  more  curious  was  that  when, 
as  they  neared  the  end  of  the  lonely  path, 
Beatrice  turned  round,  not  flushed  now 
bat  quite  pale,  almost  trembling.  She 
held  her  hands  tightly  clasped  in  her  muff, 
and  stood  a  few  steps  away  from  the  Cap- 
tain, so  that  she  could  look  straight  into 
UsfacAi 

"  Do  you  mean,  Captain  Orant,  that  you 
intend  that  question  for  me  t " 

"  Tes/'  he  said,  speaking  decidedly,  '*  I 
da"  He  might  have  been  standing  in  a 
witness-box,  so  straightforward  was  he. 

"Only  you  do  not  know  me  enough, 
for  I  don't  tUnk  that  I  am  the  girl  you 
would  wish  to  be  your  wife.  We  have 
been  brought  up  as  ladiee,  but  ladies  who 
can  do  nothing  but  make  their  own  dresses, 
and  there  must  be  many  other  things  ne- 
cessary for  your  wife." 

"  Why  mine  more  than  any  other  man's 
wifer 

"  Because  you  are  so  good,"  said  Beatrice, 
in  despair  of  making  him  understand. 
*'You  don't  care  about  stupid  things  as 


other  men  do.  I  know  you  do  not;  Ikoew 
it  when  I  first  saw  you,  and  since  then  I 
have  felt  we  are  not — I  mean  that  I  am 
not — what  you  expect  a  woman  to  be." 

**  Ton  mean  that  yon  could  not  love  me 
above  everything  else — ^you  cannot  love  me 
as  I  love  you." 

"Yes,  I  could,"  said  Bpatrice,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  muff,  "  I  could  ;  but  that  is 
the  very  reason  why  you  muatn'c  think  of 
me  in  diat  way." 

He  drew  her  muff  gently  down  from 
her  face,  and  kept  it  and  the  small 
hands  inside  it  clasped  in  his  own,  with  a 
firm  grasp  of  possession,  as  he  said  : 

"  Beatrice,  will  you  try  me  t  Will  you 
tell  me  truthfully  U,  some  day,  I  am 
capable  of  possessing  your  whole  heart  %  I 
will  not  blame  you  tf  you  decide  otherwise, 
I  shall  know  you  are  dealing  truly  with 
me,  and  saving  us  both  a  long  Ufe  of  misery 
if  we  cannot  enjoy  a  long,  long  life  of  happi- 
ness." 

Tiiis  was  very  unlike  her  idea  of  an 
offer,  so  much  grander,  so  much  wiser,  so 
much  truer,  tbkt  Bee  felt  no  longer  a 
foolish,  commonplace  young  lady,  but  a 
creature  worthy  of  being  placed  on  her 
trial  for  better  or  for  worse. 

"And  will  you  let  me  see  if  I  can 
become  any  wiser,  any  better  for  you  t  I 
could  not  bear  to  disappoint  you,  and  we 
know  each  other  so  Utile,"  she  said,  rather 
sadly. 

He  smiled.  "  How  shall  we  manage  to 
learn  to  know  each  other  %  " 

"Please  say  nothing  more  about  that 
now.  It  is  quite  enough  happiness  to 
kuow  that  you  care." 

"  Will  that  be  truthful  if  we  both  care  %  " 

"  Please,  please  let  it  be  so,  because 

No,  I  cannot  tell  you ;  but  I  want  you  to 
think  a  long,  long  time  about  it,  and  also 
to  become  quite,  quite  sure,"  she  answered. 
^  "  As  you  think  best,  Beatrice.  I  will 
trust  you  now  and  always." 


UP  THE    RIVER   IN    PLGOD-TIME. 

Father  Thames  is  by  no  means  a 
floody  river,  and  dwellers  by  his  biuiks 
have  not  often  to  complain  of  capricious 
conduct  on  his  pait.  Witness  for  him  the 
poets  of  other  days : 

No  unexpected  inmidAtioiis  spoU 

The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman's  toil, 

as  "  majestic  Denham  "  sings ;  or  again  in 
the  well-known  line, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  overflowing  foIL 
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As  for  winter  floods,  and  freshets  in 
ipringy  they  are  to  be  reckoned  rather  as 
benefits  bestowed  by  the  river  god,  freshen- 
ing np  the  pastures  and  giving  fertility  to 
the  meadows,  *'o'er  whichi''  a^dn  to  quote 
the  msjestie  old  poet : 

O'er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spaoloos  wing, 
And  hatches  plenty  for  th'  ensuing  spring. 

The  really  destmctive  and  disastrous 
floods  which  at  times  spread  distress  and 
misery  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  low- 
lying  districts  about  London,  and  which 
call  so  imperatively  for  further  works  of 
embankment,  are  not  to  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  die  river,  but  are,  in  fact,  in- 
vasions of  the  ocean,  which  with  an  excep- 
tionally high  tide  may  do  an  immense  deal 
of  damage,  while  the  river  itself  may  be 
perfectly  quiescent  in  the  matter. 

Bat  at  an  exceptional  season  when 
long-continued  rains  have  filled  to  the 
brim  every  rut  and  brook,  and  caused 
the  quietest  streams  to  burst  their 
bounds,  our  river  is  a  noble  sight  as  it 
oomes  down  in  full  majestic  volume.  With 
a  high  spring  tide  and  an  equinoctial  gale 
to  pile  up  the  waters  at  the  river's  mouth, 
and  such  a  banker  as  this  in  the  way  of 
flood  water,  there  might  be  a  tale  of  a 
flood  which  would  throw  other  records  into 
the  shada  But  happily  the  two  first  con- 
ditions are  wanting,  and  except  for  the 
strength  of  the  downward  current  and  the 
brown  earthy  oolour  of  the  water,  there  is 
nothing  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
river  as  it  whirk  past  the  palaces  and 
towers  of  Westminster  and  Londoa 
Ohelsea  fields  are  in  no  danger  of  inunda- 
tion, and  Ohiswick  meadows  still  rise  well 
above  the  stream,  and  Eew  and  Richmond 
are  in  no  danger  of  an  oveiflow.  We  must 
travel  higher  up  the  river  to  appreciate  the 
full  force  of  the  autumnal  torrent 

By  good  luck  a  day  opens  out  fine, 
snatched  from  clouds  and  tempests. 
Pleasant  sunshine  lights  up  the  suburban 
groves,  and  plays  upon  the  dishevelled 
orchards,  and  in  the  broad  fields  where 
yellow  marrows  lie  piled  in  disregarded 
heaps,  while  huge  entrenchments  of  seakale 
and  celery  give  a  faint  perfume  to  the  air 
buggestive  of  Ohristmas  banquets  in  im- 
mediate prospect^  and  of  the  walnuts  and 
wine  of  the  festive  season. 

From  these  lowly  fields  the  contrast  is 
great  as  we  come  to  the  lordly  avenues  of 
Bushey  Ptfk.  The  gales  have  wrought 
some  mischief  among  the  ancient  trees,  and 
one  or  two  noble  trimks  are  lying  prostrate 
un  the  sward;   but  they  have   not   yet 


stripped  the  fine  chestnut  avenue^  which  is 
all  ablaze  with  gold,  from  the  reddest  to 
the  palest  yellow.  . 

Past  the  walls  of  Hampton  Court,  snd 
across  the  green  with  Its  himdsome  old  red- 
brick structures  pleasantiy  illuminated  by 
the  sunshine,  we  soon  ooma  to  the  bridge- 
that  ugly  iron  bridge  which  is  so  oot  of 
keeping  with  Its  surroundings  Bat  here 
the  old  river  is  coming  along  with  a  whio, 
the  waters  darting  under  the  arch  with  s 
mighty  swirl,  and  rising  angrily  at  pier  or 
buttress  or  outiying  pUe.  And  hsre  the 
river  has  risen  over  mm  gardms,  and  eddies 
and  shallows  encompass  raised  flowe^bed8 
still  ablaze  with  colour,  here  a  Mount  8t 
Michel  of  geraniums,  and  there  a  sansf 
isle  all  glowing  with  chrysanthemuma  The 
gravel  paths  are  now  so  many  waterooonei^ 
eels  may  wriggle  into  the  wine-cellar,  snd 
swans  peer  in  at  the  larder  windowi 
Half-way  up  the  trim  sloping  lawn  the 
brown  flood  is  still  creeping  on;  the  rutk 
seat  where  lovers  discourse  not  long  sgo, 
is  up  to  its  middle  in  water. 

Coining  to  Moulsey  Lock,  the  riro  ii 
seen  in  still  greater  force ;  a  whirl  of  tngtj 
waters  shows  where  the  weir  should  bit 
but  there  is  no  fall  to  vpeA  of,  for  the 
flood  has  obliterated  all  distinctions  of 
level,  and  tiie  lock  might  be  thrown  open 
without  any  effect  upon  the  river's  msjaetie 
march.  Higher  up  there  ii  nothing  to  show 
for  the  islimd  but  the  trees,  the  brandiei 
of  which  are  battling  with  the  current  snd 
catching  stray  wisps  of  floating  drift  si  il 
hurries  by.  Notice-boards,  too^  have  s 
comical  appearance,  rising  forlornly  out  oi 
the  stream,  assuring  the  worid  that  the 
vanished  isle  is  private  property,  and  pro- 
hibiting landing — ^in  two  feet  of  water. 

Still  higher  in  the  back-water  we  come 
upon  a  whole  street  of  house-boats,  some  of 
which  are  still  inhabited,  and  with  gsy 
flowers  still  blooming,  and  curtains  snd 
hangings,  give  touches  of  summer-like 
gaiety  to  tiie  reflections  of  the  biown 
and  turbid  waters.  Here  is  actually  sa 
adventurous  crew  of  Amaaons  who  hi?e 
ventured  forth  upon  the  treacherous  tidc^ 
perhaps  under  the  stem  necessity  of  ex- 
haueted  supplies,  and  who  are  pulluiff  back 
to  their  floating  home  with  a  skiU  and 
vigour  which  would  entitie  them  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Watermen's  Company,  were 
femalelH?™^'^'*  allowed.  Further  on,  the 
tow-path7t<^  has  disappeared  beneath  the 
waves,  and  lui^cursion  through  a  ^  in 
a  hedge  seems  advisable ;  bat  even  il  the 
terrors  of   threatteing  notice-boards  be 
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braved,  there  is  the  more  palpaUe  danger 
of  wire  fencing  all  stnek  over  with  ahiurp 
pointi.  Yonr  riparian  proprietor  would 
n^er  lee  anybody  drowdng  than  getting 
over  hia  fence^  and  ao  there  is  a  aeramble 
aoroM  ai  beat  yoa  ean.  till  terra  firma  it 
reached  again. 

Thia  experience  of  the  tow-path  loggeata 
to  na  that  the  highway  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  river  might  afford  a  better  way  of 
getting  alone,  eapedally  aa  thia  aide  of  the 
river  ia  doady  barricaded  with  the  palinga 
of  Hurst  Park  Bacecoorae,  neatly  gandahed 
with  apikea  and  prickly  thinga  in  general 
Here  by  good  lode  ia  Hampton  Ferry. 

O'er  the  brown  wave,  a  tiny  sail  appears. 

It  ia  the  ferry-boat,  which  ia  running  the 
gauntlet  of  the  flood,  with  a  lady  on  board 
and  a  fox-terrier.  They  apring  aahore — 
the  d<^  received  in  a  hoatile  manner  by 
the  dogs  on  thia  aide  of  the  water — and 
the  ferry-boat  retuma  with  another  fare. 
There  ia  wonderful  akill  about  that  ferry- 
man ;  he  has  an  assistant  who  does  all  the 
pulling  irith  one  oar,  while  the  ferryman 
leans  an  hia,  and  by  judidoua  jibea, 
admonitions,  and  exhortations,  so  oonmves 
to  take  it  out  of  the  other  man,  that  we 
arrive  aafe,  but  exhausted^as  far  as  the 
assistant  is  concerned  —  at  the  landing- 
stage.  Here,  dtting  snugly  in  the  lee  of 
a  shed,  and  anchored  to  some  pQes,  are 
three  men  in  a  punt,  engaged  in  fi&hing. 
Oae  would  think  that  the  fish  were  dl 
washed  out  of  their  holes,  and  too  much 
bothered  and  worried  to  think  about 
nibbling  at  a  bait,  even  if  they  could  see 
it  Soil,  the  resources  of  the  craft  are 
inexhauatible,  and  perhaps  these  wily 
fishermen  know  of  a  place  where  the  fishes 
all  go  when  they  are  flooded  out  of  their 
homes. 

It  is  not  everybody  who  knows  Hampton, 
whose  fame  is  obscured  by  its  illustrious 
ofishoot  at  Hampton  Oourt;  but  it  is  a 
pleasant  little  settlement,  although  just 
now  almost  overwhelmed  with  dead  leaves, 
and  the  trailing  shoots  of  creepers.  But 
it  is  high  and  dry  above  the  river,  and  a 
deluge  that  would  get  Hampton  under 
Water  would  be  almost  Noachian  in  its 
proportions.  But  the  highway  after  leaving 
Hampton  dips  into  the  flat,  and  again  the 
river  comea  crankling  in,  filling  up  the 
ditches,  and  squirting  through  the  drains, 
and  showing  in  ominous  patches  by  the 
roaddde.  Here  are  old  water -couraea 
opened  out  anew,  meadowa  converted  into 
idanda,  and  a  hayataok  perilously  near  the 


water-levd  auggesta  how  exdting  would 
be  the  eight  were  it  aolemnly  to  float  away 
and  b^^  a  joumev  down  tiie  river. 

Our  forefatherai  it  aeema,  had  aome  aUIl 
in  planting  villagea  and  towns,  if  they  did 
not  look  out  for  viewa  and  pictureaque 
Uta,  and  ao  we  find  Sonbury  well  out  of 
the  flood,  with  ita  ahopa  and  inna,  and 
High  Street,  not  concerning  itaelf  much 
about  the  river,  it  aeema,  although  people 
look  out  of  their  back  windowa  and  ex- 
claim that  the  water  ia  atill  riabg.  But 
beyond  Sunbury  the  road  ia  under  water 
at  places,  dthoogh  the  thoughtful  providon 
of  an  extinct  race  of  vestrymen  has  ea- 
tabliahed  raised  pathways,  which  keep  the 
pedestrian  out  of  the  floods.  There  is 
a  wooden  bridge  high  above  a  tributary 
stream  whidi  one  would  hardly  notice  in 
ordinary  timea,  but  which  ia  now  a  brimming 
river,  deep  enough  to  drown  you,  and 
atrong  enough  to  carry  your  body  away 
and  deposit  it  somewhere  in  the  ooze  and 
slime  of  tihe  river  bed  as  a  geologicd  speci- 
men for  future  ages.  The  crossing  is 
called  Hoo  Bridge ;  but  whether  the  river 
is  the  Hoo,  or  whether  it  has  a  name  at 
dl,  or  any  history  belonging  to  it,  is  more 
than  we  can  telL 

Now  we  take  the  road  that  turns 
towurd  the  river  again  and  to  Wdton 
Bridge.  And  here,  on  the  margin  of  the 
sloppy  road,  is  the  cart  of  a  travelling 
tbker,  with  a  lot  of  little  ragged  urchins 
paddling  about  in  the  mud,  and  mater- 
familias  vidble  in  the  distance  filling  her 
pdl  at  one  of  the  brimming  water-courses. 
But  the  shafts  of  the  cart  are  turned 
towar^is  London,  and  soon  some  court  in 
Whitechapel  or  Bethnd  Green  may  receive 
the  wandering  tribe.  For  the  storms  and 
rains  that  are  stripping  the  trees  and 
raising  the  floods,  are  dbrivfaig  the  race  of 
wandering  performers  of  all  kinds  to  their 
winter  quarters  sooner  than  usual 

Here  we  are  standing  upon  Wdton 
Bridge,  which  is  a  long,  rambling  structure, 
hdf  iron  and  half  stone,  which,  in  a  generd 
way,  stretchea  over  a  good  deal  of  land  as 
well  as  water,  but  which  now  barely  suc- 
ceeds in  crossing  what  seems  a  wide 
lagoon,  with  distant  shores. 

And  a  pleasant  view  it  ia  that  stretches 
before  ua  from  the  parapet  of  Walton 
Bridge.  A  broad,  awoUen  mere,  with  green 
islanda  rising  here  and  there,  ia  bounded 
by  gentle  heighta  dothed  in  all  the  rich 
tinta  of  autumnal  woodlanda.  Through 
dl  thia  plungea  the  main  channel  of  the 
river,  rushing  with  tremendous  foroe  under 
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the  bridge,  while  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
balanoed  against  one  of  the  proteoUng 
pfles,  swings  to  and  fro  with  the  force  of 
the  corrent  that  rises  over  it  with  an  angry 
roeh.  Scattered  among  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  hats,  sommer-honses,  boat-hoases, 
show,  half  sabmerged,  with  mstic  bridges 
over  water-courses  where  now  all  is  water. 
Bat  the  moat  ezcitmg  sight  of  all  is  of  a 
hage  barge,  which  a  team  of  powerful 
horses  are  d^ging  ap  against  the  stream. 
The  horses  themselves  seem  to  be  splashing 
throagh  the  middle  of  the  lake ;  bat  the 
line  of  the  tow-path  is  jast  to  be  made  oat 
by  the  posts  that  rise  here  and  there  oat 
of  the  flood.  How  they  strain,  those 
horses;  and  how  the  stream  carls  over 
the  bloff  bows  of  the  barge  1  At  the  comer, 
where  the  channel  tarns,  and  the  barge 
receives  the  fall  impact  of  the  torrent, 
it  seems  even  doabtfal  for  a  moment 
whether  horses  or  river  will  prevail  If  the 
barge  goes,  won't  the  bridge  go  too,  for 
what  coald  withstand  the  impact  of  that 
rade  massi  If  the  bridge  goes,  we 
should  ga  So  that  the  question  becomes 
one  of  strong  personal  interest  as  the 
horses  tug  and  strain,  and  the  drivers 
shout,  and  the  rope  tightens  perilously, 
and  the  old  barge  rolls  and  swajs  to  the 
current  Bat  the  comer  is  rounded  at  last, 
and  the  tension  of  the  moment  is  relaxed. 
Walton  Bridge  is  not  at  all  the  lonely 
place  one- might  expect^  little  known  as  it 
18  to  fame.  A  good  many  people  come 
riding  this  way,  some  with  the  military 
swing  of  the  "  vieuz  sabreur," 

Captain  or  colonel,  or  knight*at-anni. 

Phaetons,  and  pony-gigs,  and  the  stately 
landau,  come  rattling  over  the  bridge,  which 
is  the  avenue  to  a  pleasant  and  peopled 
region  abounding  in  villas  and  mansions. 
But  our  way  lies  not  in  that  direction,  but 
along  the  shores  of  the  present  mere,  where 
were  green  meadows  a  week  ago;  and 
so  we  proceed  towards  Halliford,  which  b 
one  of  the  pleasantest  nooks  in  this  part  of 
the  river,  for  here  is  one  of  the  finest 
curves  imaginable,  where  the  river,  con- 
fined in  narrow  limits,  fairly  boils  and 
seethes  as  its  waters  whirl  round.  And 
above  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  valley  and 
shallow  meres,  marshes,  and  winding  water- 
coarses,  just  as  the  great  Julius  might  have 
seen  it  when  the  eye  of  civilisation  first 
rested  on  the  lovely  vale,  now  for  one 
brief  space  restored  to  its  ancient  condition. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  it  mu«t  have  been 
that    Cffi3ar    crossed    the    Thames,    the 


legionaries  wading  through  breast-high, 
and  dispersing  the  nativea  who  awaited 
them  on  the  higher  ground.  The  name  of 
the  hamlet  impUes  an  ancient  ford,  although 
none  may  exist  at  present,  the  channel  of 
the  river  having  probably  changed  more 
than  once  since  those  days  remote,  In  iU 
progress  across  the  lake-like  valley.  The 
name,  too, .seems  to  have  signified  the 
Holy  Ford,  whether  as  leading  to  the  abbey 
of  Chertsey,  venerated  by  tta  Saxon  race, 
or  in  memory  of  some  great  baptlcm, 
when  the  heathen  were  converted  whole- 
sale into  Ohristians  by  some  saintly  Au- 
gustine or  Paulinus. 

However  that  may  be,  here  in  the  rcMid- 
way  is  a  peremptory  notice  from  the  lords 
of  the  manor  of  Halliford,  that  none  shall 
erect  stages  or  lodge  their  caravans  on  ahe 
waste  of  this  manor,  which  looks  as  if  the 
place  were  the  scene  of  some  popular  ob- 
servance, dating — who  knows  % — from  the 
baptismal  day  above  mentioned.  But  a 
pretty  village,  anyhow,  is  Halliford,  with 
its  screen  of  lovely  foliage  boldly  com- 
manding the  river.  The  river,  farther  on, 
seems  disposed  to  dispute  possession  oi 
the  wastes  of  the  manor  with  its  lords  ; 
and  here  it  is  washing  over  the  highwaj, 
while  a  flock  of  swans,  and  foreign  ffeese 
as  big  as  swans,  are  splashing,  and  ducking, 
and  enjoying  themselves,  and  seem  a  good 
deal  more  at  home  than  the  horses,  who 
come  splashing  through,  and  seem  to  mis- 
trust the  whole  aff<Jr,  or  than  the  ladies  in 
their  little  pony-gig,  who  tuck  themselves 
up  so  carefully,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
Father  Thames  his  flooda 

Bat  here  Is  a  return  fly  to  the  atatum 
that  will  ferry  us  across  dryshod ;  and  ao 
adieu  to  a  bright  and  sunny,  albeit  wateiy, 
scene. 


LIVING  IN  BOXES. 

There  is  a  proverbial  sajing,  which 
always  seems  to  bear  with  it  a  certain 
smack. of  constitutional  law,  to  the  effoct 
that  an  EDglishman's  house  is  his  castla 
Castles  in  the  good  old  days  were — or  at 
least  were  reputed .  to  be--hard  to  get 
into,  a  characteristic  which  the  house  of 
the  contemporary  Englishman,  according 
to  the  reports  from  the  suburbs  which 
alarm  us  every  year  at  the  beginning  of 
the  burglary  season,  does  not  Uiareu  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  rather 
difficult  to  get  out  of,  that  Is,  if  the  luck- 
less tenant  has  been  weak  enough  to  sign 
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aa  agreement,  jadieionsly  worded  from  the 
f  landlord'!  point  of  view,  in  the  matter  of 
atnietnral  repairs  and  drainage.'  Howeyer 
well  an  Eoglisbman'i  honse  may  have 
suited  him,  the  approaching  expiration  of 
the  lease  aJways  has  a  tendency  to  make 
him  restless.  Sometimes  it  happens  to 
coincide  with  the  exodus  of  old  friends 
from  the  nelghhonrhood,  ta  with  the  open* 
ing  of  a  new  tramway  line,  with  its  ever- 
lasting  tinkUng  bells  down  the  road;  or 
of  a  Salyation  Army  barracks  round  the 
comer.  Then  doubts  arise  as  to  whether 
it  will  be  wise  to  sign  a  new  agreement, 
and  more  often  than  not  a  move  is  decided 
upon,  in  spite  of  tbe  legendary  horrors  of 
sndi  aa  incident.  But  if,  in  addition  to 
the  aboYC-named  mischances,  there  should 
have  supervened  a  period  of  chrcwio  unrest 
in  the  kitchen,  alcoholic  outbreaka  and 
supeifluous  and  distasteful  "  sauce  **  on  the 

Gkft  of  the  cook,  and  flat  rebellion  from  the 
tdien-maid  with  regard  to  bell-answering 
and  coal-carrying,  coupled  with  the  dis- 
corery  of  overcharge  and  underweight  in 
the  system  of  business  pursued  by  the  local 

Krveyors,  there  will  very  likely  be  mani- 
ted  a  disposition  to  break  for  a  time 
with  housekeeping  altogether;  supposing, 
of  course,  that  the  particular  family  with 
which  we  are  concerned  is  so  circumstanced 
that  It  is  free  to  go  whithersoever  it  may 
elect,  that  the  exigencies  of  bread-winning 
do  not  demand  tibat  paterfamilias  should 
every  morning  eat  his  breakfast  within  an 
hour's  journey  of  his  place  of  businesa 
In  spite  of  the  traditional  attachment  of 
English  people  to  their  homes,  the  prospect 
of  a  spell  of  life  unfettered  by  household 
cares,  is  to  many  very  alluring.  With 
some,  pleasant  memories  of  the  '*Beau 
mvage"  here,  and  of  the  '*  Belle  Vue" 
there,  accumulated  during  divers  summer 
trips  on  the  C<mtinent,  arise  and  plead 
powerfully  for  a  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ence. Others,  who  have  never  seen  these 
glories,  have  read  much  about  them,  and 
have  listened  with  envy  to  the  accounts 
told  by  their  more  fortunate  friends ;  and 
when  the  time  comes  when  they  are  free 
to  go  where  they  list,  they  determine  to 
follow  suit  They  have  been  told  by  their 
friends  of  the  ridiculously  cheap  rate  at 
which  one  may  live  during  the  off  season 
at  palatial  establishments  on  the  marge  of 
some  Swiss  or  Italian  lake— half  what  it 
costs  them  In  their  stuffy  suburban  street, 
and  no  trouble — so,  wearied  by  the  cares 
of  unsatisfactory  trsdeimen  and  the  deceit- 
fnlnesa  of  cervante,  they  determine  to  sell 


or  store  thefr  furniture,  and  make  trial  of 
a  spell  of  life  in  boxes.  The  trunks  are 
packed  and  off  they  go. 

As  It  has  been  Mfore  remarked,  It  is 
not  every  family  that  is  able,  or  unanimous 
enough  In  Its  desires  to  embark  upon  an 
experiment  of  this  sort  The  family  most 
prone  to  It  will  be  found  to  be  the  widow 
lady  with  two  or  more  mature  daughters, 
or  unmarried  aisters  who  have  hitherto 
kept  house  together.  Where  there  is  a 
male  head  of  the  frmfly  the  business  is 
not  so  easfly  arranged.  He  Is  very  likely 
to  revolt  at  the  prospect  of  a  couple  of 
years  of  table-d'bdte  dinners,  and  of  public 
drawing-room  conversation.  He  has  a 
notion,  moreover,  that  the  men  he  will 
meet  will  be  few,  and  of  a  not  very  satis- 
factory dass ;  that  his  newspsper  will  be 
at  least  a  day  old  when  he  gets  it  \  and 
that,  however  obnoxious  any  particular 
place  may  prove  to  Ids  taste^  or  his  temper, 
or  his  health,  he  will  be  bound  to  stop  on 
there,  otherwise  there  will  be  an  end  of 
the  economy  which  was  to  be  the  leading 
advantage  of  the  new  system.  He  is 
slow  to  recognise  Its  much  vaunted  excel- 
lencies ;  but  for  this  there  is  a  reason.  He 
knows  nothing  of  that  half-hour's  interview 
every  morning  with  the  cook,  of  her  utter 
want  of  original  ideas  in  the  matter  of 
soup,  and  of  the  daOy  perplexity  as  to 
what  the  pudding  shall  be.  These  details, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  other  petty  cares 
which  the  management  of  the  simplest 
household  Involves,  fall  heavily  upon  his 
wife;  therefore,  to  her  the  prospect  of 
deliverance  shines  more  seductively  than 
it  does  to  him.  This  fact,  no  doubt,  goes 
far  to  explain  how  it  is  that,  of  the  people 
one  meets  living  In  boxes,  ladies  form  such 
a  large  majority. 

The  fir^t  half-year  generally  finds  the 
adventurers  well  satisfied  wiUi  the  new 
order  of  things.  The  freedom  from  daily 
duty  never  seems  so  sweet  as  in  that  early 
time.  The  worries  of  home  are  yet  freirh 
In  mind,  and  serve  to  heighten  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  life  in  which  breakfast,  luucb, 
and  dinner  come  round  every  day  without 
taking  thought  of  them,  like  tbe  quails 
and  manna  in  the  wilderness.  Oar  tra- 
vellers have  not  yet  learnt  that  weari- 
some iteration  is  possible  in  the  longest 
menu,  and  the  days  of  distasteful  diBhes 
come  round  just  as  surely  as  the  reeurrec- 
tion-pie  days  and  the  rice-pudding  days 
recurred  at  school  The  society  of  the 
drawing-room  ia  also  an  agreeable  change 
— at  first — by  reason  of  the  contrast  it 
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presents  to  the  society  of  a  London  suborb, 
or  a  small  country  town.  It  is  trae  the 
cUqne  flonrishes,  and  bores  abound,  bat 
the  phase  of  life  free  from  these  delights 
is  yet  to  be  discovered.  There  are  the 
people  who  fancy  themselves  and  the 
people — a  little  less  attractive,  as  a  rule, 
these  latter — who  fancy  yon,  and  life  is 
saved  from  anything  like  stagnation 
through  the  never-ceasing  straggle  to  be 
taken  ap  by  the  former,  and  to  avoid, 
taking  up  the  latter.  The  talk  is  in- 
variably of  the  most  trivial  character,  and 
rarely  errs  through  an  excess  of  charity ; 
bat  it  is  not  on  this  account  always  dlt- 
tasteful  to  the  neophyte. 

Bat  there  will  almost  certainly  come  a 
day  when  a  feeling  of  weariness  will  set  in, 
which  the  perusal  of  the  most  pompously 
worded  menu,  and  the  discourse  of  the 
lady  with  the  rasping  voice  —  there  is 
always  one  of  this  sort  in  the  drawing- 
room — will  only  serve  to  deepen.  The 
peculiarities  of  this  and  that  fellow  wan- 
derer, which  at  first  served  to  amuse,  now 
become  insupportable.  Belations  with 
the  manager  become  strained  on  account 
of  his  omia&ion  to  give  a  sunny  room  at 
the  first  opportunity,  and  his  persistent 
overcharga  for  certain  items  which  were  to 
have  been  comprised  in  the  pension,  till  at 
last^  after  much  calculation,  it  is  decided 
to  ignore  economy  for  a  bit,  and  move  on 
to  some  other  haunt  of  the  same  kind 
offering  superior  advantages.  The  first 
few  weeks  of  the  change  are  almost  in- 
vanably  grateful ;  but  the  new  installation 
will  know  nothing  of  the  rapture  of  de- 
liverance from  the  burden  of  housekeep- 
ing which  marked  the  original  ona  Day 
follows  day,  the  weak  points  of  the  new 
resting-place  gradually  come  to  light ;  the 
discovery  is  made  that,  after  all,  it  strongly 
resembles  the  last  one,  and  at  last,  in  its 
turn,  it  is  forsaken,  and  the  camp  again 
struck  for  reasons  as  before  stated. 

With  every  fresh  move  our  adventurers 
bring  into  play  the  growing  experience 
which  they  have  accumulated  during  their 
nomad  life.  They  know  the  earliest  date 
at  which  summer  hotels  will  take  them  in 
on  winter  terms,  and  swoop  down  accor- 
dingly, so  as  to  enjoy  a  little  bit  of  the  fag 
end  of  the  season,  and  then  before  the 
Ingg>^go  is  taken  up  the  rooms  are  always 
inspected,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  price  is 
knocked  down.  The  pruning-knife  is 
applied  to  the  question  of  lights  end  ser- 
vice, and  a  bottle  of  ordinaire  per  diem  is 
sometimes  squeezed  into  the  arrangement 


The  landlord,  as  he  concludes  the  bargain, 
is  apt  to  wonder  what  can  have  beeome  of 
idl  the  rich  money-scattering  English  who 
used  to  range  the  Continent  in  his  gnmd- 
father's  time.  Old  campaigners  ke^  a 
sharp  look-out  for  the  opening  of  new 
hotels  and  pensiona  They  have  a  fancy 
for  testing  the  excellencies  of  these  whilo 
the  bloom  is  still  on  the  furniture  and 
appointments,  while  the  table  is  kept  at 
that  preliminary  standard  of  perfectioii 
which  will  so  surely  wane  as  soon  as  ever 
the  house  shall  be  full,  and  while  the  new 
broom  generally  is  in  going  order.  They 
also  carefully  catalogue  merits  and  siiort- 
comings  of  all  the  landlords  and  hotel 
managers  of  whom  they  have  experience^ 
and  no  small  part  of  their  drawing-room 
conversation  with  others  in  similar  case  is 
made  up  of  imparting  this  experience  of 
their  own,  and  imbibing  fresh  facts  con- 
cerning fields  yet  untried  in  return.  And 
the  landlords  no  doubt  keep  a  sort  of 
character  register  of  their  guests,  in  whidi 
such  entries  as  the  foUondng  might  veiy 
well  be  foand : 

*^  General  and  Mrs.  MacNab. — ^Lsrge 
appetites;  have  a  way  of  abusing  the 
hotel  to  new-comerf,  and  carrying  off  the 
English  newspapers  to  their  bedroom. 
Good  pay,  but  give  a  lot  of  trouble  and 
do  not  fee  the  servants.  Mra.  and  the 
Misses  Percy  Sobinson.— Rather  quarrel- 
some with  the  other  guests,  and  always 
want  to  sing  hymns  in  the  public  drawinf^ 
room  on  Sunday  evenings.  Don't  take 
wine,  but  seem  to  drink  whisky — ^^ich 
they  buy  of  the  English  grocer — in  their 
bedrooms." 

The  end  of  the  second  year's  wandering 
usually  brings  a  crisis.  Either  the  spirit 
ol  citizenship  reasserts  itself,  and  tiisP 
vagrants  return  to  British  respectalnlity 
and  the  ownership  of  a  housef al  of  furni- 
ture and  the  payment  of  rates  and  tazee, 
having  found  as  much  loss  as  profit  in 
their  new  scheme  of  life,  or  the  Bohemian 
tendency  gets  permanently  the  upper  hand, 
and  the  horde  of  vagabond  EiDglish  is 
recruited  by  another  family. 

With  regard  to  the  saving  of  money, 
and  making  a  limited  income  do  its 
utmost,  no  doubt  the  Bohemian  has  the 
best  of  it;  but  there  are  heavy  items  to  be 
written  on  the  other  ride  of  the  account 
The  adoption  of  this  easy-going,  unfettered 
line  of  life  means  the  sUrking  of  many 
obligations  which,  though  they  may  seem 
commonplace  and  trivial  enough  at  a  first 
glance,  are  of  no  mean  importance  as  a 
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dfscipliDe.  The  troables  which  people 
diake  off  when  they  take  to  liviog  in 
boxes  will  be  found  to  consist  very  largely 
of  dutieSi  and  a  life  void  of  daty  h 
certainly  not  a  wholesome  one.  Many 
years  ago  the  battle  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  fought  over  the  body  of  the 
•<oompoimd  householder."  Not  a  few 
dtizenB  then  heard  of  the  ezistenoe  of 
this  person  for  the  first  time,  and  were 
informed  that  he  was  a  tenant  who  lived 
in  a  house  in  respect  of  which  the  Ittidlord 
paid  the  rates  and  added  them  to  the  rent. 
The  controyersy  turned  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  a  person  who  abnegated  the 
direct  responsibiltties  of  a  ratepayer  was 
to  be  allowed  the  parliamentary  suffrage. 
We  all  know  that  the  compound  house- 
holder won,  and  has  since  called  within 
the  duurmed  circle  of  the  franchise  other 
multitudes  who  are  even  less  concerned 
than  himself  with  rates  and  their  pay- 
ment ;  but  I  recall  the  fact  to  demonstrate 
how  strong  a  feeling  there  was  in  the  air 
that  the  genuine  payment  of  rates  went 
far  to  make  the  capable  citizan,  that  the 
sUrking  of  a  duty,  even  though  it  was 
only  nominali  should  not  in  any  way  be 
scored  to  a  man's  credit.  If  the  compound 
householder  had  been  disfranchised  for  his 
offence,  what  social  penalty  would  have 
rightly  been  inflicted  on  our  wanderers  in 
boxes  t  They  have  evaded  all  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  and,  in  addition,  thejr  spend 
their  incomes  amongst  foreigners  instead 
of  spending  it  at  home.  They  do  not, 
moreover,  m  their  own  individualities, 
escape  the  evil  effects  of  their  changed 
method  of  life.  A  comparison  between 
the  present  condition  of  the  Browns,  who 
renewed  their  lease  and  stopped  on  in 
Westboume  Park,  and  the  Robinsons — 
once  just  such  another  family — who  at  the 
same  time  gave  up  their  house  and  took 
to  living  in  boxes^  will  not  be  found  to  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  and  will 
explain  my  contention.  The  Browns  there 
is  no  need  to  describe  in  detail  They  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  fair  representa- 
tives of  that  great  sober  middle  clasa, 
which  used,  once  upon  a  time,  to  be  a 
ruling  force  in  EDglish  national  life. 
Brown,  now  retired  from  business,  spends 
a  good  part  of  the  morning  over  his  news- 
paper, and  in  the  afternoon  takes  his  flag- 
stone constitutional,  wet  or  dry ;  as,  even 
in^  retirement,  there  are  liogering  re- 
miniscences of  the  theory  in  the  household 
that  the  house  should  be  left  to  the 
women-folk  for  a  part  of  the  day.     Mrs. 


Brown,  now  as  ever,  finds  ample  occupation 
in  her  duties  of  tiie  exchequer,  and  the 
girls,  besides  supplying  the  decorative 
element  in  the  establishment^  do  a  good 
turn  of  district  visiting,  and  are  great  at 
bssaars  and  at  concerts  for  the  people. 
All  of  this  trivial  round  the  Bobinsons 
have  cast  behind  them,  and  when  I  met 
them  last  it  certainly  struck  me  tiiat  they 
were  not  improved  by  the  new  metiibd  of 
spending  their  days  which  they  had  taken 
upi  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  tiiey  find  a 
charm  in  their  never-ending  migration 
from  one  hotel  to  another;  but  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  they  are  happier  than 
the  Browna  In  former  days  Mrs.  Robin- 
son's conversation — ^like  ibs.  Brown's  at 
present  —  took  over  much  of  its  colour 
from  the  varying  price  of  household  ne- 
odssaries,  and  the  misconduct  of  her  ser- 
vants; but  it  was  certainly  more  whole- 
some, and  almost  as  amusing  as  her  present 
somewhat  highly-flavoured  discpurse  anent 
the  eccentricities  —  chiefly  matrimonial — 
of  her  hotel  acquaintance;  and  in  her 
former  life  in  '  Westboume  Park,  even 
though  her  trust  in  human  nature  might 
have  been  almost  wrecked  by  the  chronic 
mendacity  and  deceltfulness  of  cooks  and 
parlour-maids,  and  by  irregularities  in 
tradesmen's  books — always  a  little  wrong 
in  the  tradesmen's  favour  —  she  could 
hardly  have  had  experience  of  a  seamier 
side  of  society  than  the  one  in  which  she 
now  lives  and  moves.  The  Robbson  girls 
were  always  looked  upon  as  something 
above  the  average,  good-natured  and  fairly 
intelligent,  but  now  no  oney  after  listening 
for  five  minutes  to  their  discourse  about 
the  people  with  whom  they  foregather, 
would  say  that  good-nature  is  one  or  their 
strong  points;  and,  if  they  have  gathered 
any  frosn  store  of  intelligence,  tiiis  increase 
hss  come  about  by  the  sharpening  of  their 
wiU  over  themes  which  they  might  well 
have  left  alone.  They  will  have  picked 
up  chance  acquaintances  by  the  score,  but 
probably  not  one  real  friend,  and  not  half- 
a-dozen  who  can  give  a  fixed  address. 
Amongst  these  there  will  almost  certainly 
be  a  sprinkling  of  ladies  whose  husbands 
are  vaguely  stated  to  be  in  India,  or  rail- 
way engineering  in  Asia  Minor,  or  gone  to 
look  at  cattle  ranches  in  the  Far  West  of 
America ;  to  say  nothing  of  dubious  bucks 
who  talk  largely  of  their  social  doings  in 
London  during  the  season,  without  ever 
venturing  to  approach  the  metropolis. 
With  such  people  as  these  their  leisure 
hours — and  there  are  many  of  them  be- 
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tween  sriniise  and  sonBet  —  are  spent; 
hoars  which,  in  their  prosy,  well-kept 
home,  were  filled  by  a  round  of  duty 
which  at  least  did  no  harm  to  anybody. 
Now,  living  in  boxes,  all  this  is  changed. 
Everything  is  done  for  them ;  their  hands 
are  very  often  idle ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  congenial  work  is  too  often  found  for 
them  by  a  well-known  old-established 
employment  agency  of  somewhat  sinister 
reputation. 


MY  FRIEND  THE  THIEF. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  m. 

When  I  landed  again  there  was  once 
more  no  one  to  meet  me.  I  climbed  the 
cliff  to  Leonard's  cottage  and  knocked  at 
the  door.    He  opened  it  and  came  out. 

"I  see,"  he  said,  ''  that  you  have  had  no 
luck" 

I  had  had  no  luck  and  no  food,  but  of 
that  I  said  nothing.  It  was  enough  that  I 
had  missed  the  vessel,  and  I  saw  in  the 
face  of  the  man  before  me  the  recklessness 
that  comes  of  despair. 

*'I  knew,"  he  said,  ''that  you  would 
have  been  back  before  if  you  had  got  help." 

"And  Lloyd  1" 

"He  has  not  come;  nor  Brown.  No 
one  has  come.  I  have  only  been  waiting 
till  you  got  back." 

"What  to  do  1" 

"  To  go  to  Matthew  Law.  I  have  had 
enough  of  it.  Stop  here  with  Gwendoline 
while  I  am  away.** 

I  was  startled  at  this,  and  I  begged  him 
to  do  nothing  rash. 

"It  will  only  make  matters  worse,"! 
said.  ''Wait  a  bit  and  I  will  come  with 
you."  I  sank  exhausted  on  the  ground  as 
I  spoke,  for  I  had  come  to  an  end  of  my 
strength.  He  looked  at  me  without  ap- 
parent sympathy,  but  with  quick  appre- 
hension. 

"You're  starving,"  he  remarked.  "I 
didn't  think  of  that  before." 

He  went  indoors  and  brought  out  a  piece 
of  coarse  cake,  and  when  I  pushed  it  away, 
he  said : 

"  You  needn't  scrupla  She  can't  touch 
this  sort  of  thing.  It's  very  little  that  she 
wants — if  only  those  fellows  would  give 
her  their  share  of  the  best  This  is  good 
enough  for  them  and  me."  As  I  still  hesi- 
tated, he  added :  "  You'll  be  no  good  to  us 
I  without  food." 

I  recognised  the  truth  of  this,  so  I  ate 


and  was  refreshed.    Then  he  asked  if  I 
would  go  in  and  see  his  wife. 

I  did  as  he  asked  me ;  but  when  I  saw 
the  pale,  worn  face,  and  heard  the  sweet| 
faint  voice  of  the  woman  I  had  known  so 
full  of  radiant  beauty,  I  sat  down  by  her 
bedside  and  hid  my  face  in  my  hands,  I 
suppose  it  was  hunger  and  weakness  that 
made  me  so  foolish.  Leonard  did  not 
remonstrate,  and  when  I  lifted  my  head 
again  he  was  not  thera 

But  Gwendoline  talked  to  me,  with  a 
strange  sort  of  weary  hopefulness.  Leonard 
was  too  anxious,  she  said ;  she  had  all  she 
needed  and  would  soon  be  well  again. 

"If  he  can  only  be  persuaded  to  be 
quiet^"  she  murmured;  and  tben  slie  asked, 
with  a  sudden  anxiety:  "Where  has  he 
gone  now!" 

"  Perhaps  to  get  rations.  If  you.  like  I 
will  go  after  him." 

I  followed  him  across  the  bridge  to  the 
settlement;  but  I  arrived  too  late  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  that  was  being  done 
there.  I  found  my  friend  in  the  eostody 
of  two  tramps — so  I  always  thought  A 
them — and  vdth  Matthew  Law  standQog  in 
righteous  indignation  before  him. 

"What's  the  matter f"  I  asked,  as 
quietly  as  I  could. 

"He  has  been  stealing,"  answered 
Matthew  Law;  "he  has  broken  into  the 
public  stores  with  an  axe,  and  was  making 
off  with  food." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "under  the  circumataneei, 
I  think " 

"  You  are  a  stranger  here,"  said  Matthew 
Law,  "  and  liave  no  right  to  interfere.  He 
helped  to  make  the  laws  himself,  and  he's 
got  to  keep  them,  or  bear  the  penal^." 

"What  is  the  penalty f" 

"To  be  locked  up  until  we  can  call  a 
general  meeting  and  decide  how  to  deal 
with  him." 

"  It's  true,"  said  Leonard ;  "  Fve  been  a 
great  fool — as  alwaya  But  I  didn't  tUnk 
these  fellows  had  the  pluck  to  touch  me." 

"  I  was  bred  for  a  prize-fighter,"  said  one 
of  the  tramps,  with  a  grin  that  was  not  ill* 
natured.  I  noticed  as  I  looked  at  him  that 
he  had  a  black  eye,  and  was  otherwise  con- 
siderably damaged  by  his  struggle  with 
Leonard.  "  The  law  stood  in  the  way  of 
my  getting  an  honest  living,  so  I  took  to 
the  road  till  you  brought  me  here." 

"  I  was  a  fool,"  Leonard  repeated. 

"  Look  here,"  I  remarked,  as  amicaUy 
as  I  could,  to  Matthew  Law,  "it's  no  use 
bothering  about  the  law  just  now.  Hb 
wife's  ill  and  you  must  let  him  go." 
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*'  Has  tiiAt  ever  been  a  reftson  for  lettiDs 
a  eriminal  so— that  his  wife  is  ill! "  asked 
Bfstthew,  doggedly.  "Send  one  of  the 
women  to  her." 

'*  Oo  to  her  yonrself,  that's  a  good  f eUow,** 
ssid  Leonard;  *'and  don't  let  her  know 
what  has  haf^^wned." 

For  one  moment  I  looked  at  the  three 
men  whom  I  now  regarded  as  onr  natural 
enemies,  the  mnsccdar  tramps  and  the 
planiible  oiator,  all  idlers  and  parasitic 
alike,  bat  I  decided  that  to  atta&  them 
wonld  be  useless.  The  prise-fighter  alone 
would  be  too  nnoh  for  me.  I  should  only 
get  myself  put  into  custody  with  Leonard. 
I  decided  to  go  back  to  Owendoline. 

I  told  her  that  Leonard  would  return 
later;  that  he  had  been  unable  to  get 
the  rations  he  desired,  but  a  general 
meeting  would  be  called  directly,  and 
probably  they  would  be  voted  to  him. 
This  also  I  tried  io  believe.  In  the  mean- 
time I  began  to  prepare  some  food  from 
the  miserable  materials  at  my  disposal.  I 
had  scarcely  begun  before  the  door  opened 
and  Leonard  walked  in.  He  had  removed 
all  traces  of  the  recent  struggle  from  his 
face  and  dothes,  and  he  carried  a  dead 
bfrd  in  his  hand.  Gwendoline  uttered  a 
ciy  of  pleased  surprise 

''Ob,"  she  said,  "have  you  given  up  the 
meeting  t" 

"The  meeting," said  Leonard,  quietly, 
"  will  take  place  later.     As  I  had  the  fowl 
I   thought  you  had  better  not  be  kept 
wattiog  for  it."    He  gave  a  glance  at  me 
which  I  can  only  describe  as  controlling. 
"  It  was  wise  of  you,"  I  muttered. 
"But  you  might,"  he  said  to  me,  with 
tranquil  reproachfulneis,  "have  had  some 
water  and  a  pan  ready  for  me.      Ton 
knew  I  had  gone  to  get  something  to  cook." 
"  The  water  is  there,  and  the  pan,"  I 
replied,  briefly.    Then  I  left  them,  feeling 
that  now  my  place  and  my  use  would  be 
outside. 

I  found,  however,  that  the  place  I  meant 
to  take  was  already  occupied.  Joe  Brown 
stood  there  still  and  silent  as  a  statue,  as 
if,  in  fact^  he  had  grown  there  and  never 
been  anywhere  eka  At  his  feet  was  a 
bundle  which  had  been  wrapped  in  an 
immense  red  handkerchief;  it  was  open 
now,  and  I  readily  guessed  that  the  fowl 
had  been  taken  out  of  it  He  lifted  his 
head  and  looked  at  me. 

"  ^m  she  get  better,  do  you  think  f "  he 
asked. 

"  Now  you  have  brought  her  food,"  I 
answered,  "I  suppose  she  will" 


For  a  few  moments  neither  of  us  spoke 
again.    Then  I  asked : 

"  What  are  you  waiting  here  for  I  " 

And  he  answered,  looking  me  full  in  the 
face: 

"  For  the  same  reason  as  you." 

"  Do  you  know  what  he  has  done  t "  I 
said,  nodding  to  the  cottage  to  indicate 
Leonard. 

"  Stolen  food  for  his  sick  wife  and  been 
clapped  in  prison  for  it.  Broken  out 
afterwards,  and  half  killed  a  man  in  getting 
away." 

This  last  piece  of  information  was  new 
to  me. 

<<DidheteUyoul"Iasked. 

"I  met  him  here,"  he  answered,  "and 
he  told  me^  and  I  gave  him  the  fowl" 

"  What  are  we  to  do  now  1"  I  went  on, 
just  to  get  at  his  fuller  mind. 

"  You  can  please  yourself,"  he  replied, 
gruffly ;  "  I  mean  to  stop  here  and  keep 
the  others  offi  if  they  are  fools  enough  to 
come." 

I  had  heard  enough  to  satbfy  me,  and  I 
asked  no  more  questions,  but  began  to  look 
into  our  position  for  myself. 

We  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
cottage,  at  the  edse  of  the  gully  which 
dropped  steeply  and  darkly  between  it  and 
the  enclosure  where  the  other  dwellings 
stood.  It  was  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
Without  this  bridge  a  difficult  climb  down 
and  up  would  be  necessary  to  reach  the 
cottage  from  the  other  side.  We  both 
looked  at  the  plank,  which  we  felt  was  our 
strong  point  of  defence ;  but  we  said  nothing, 
and  l^fore  we  spoke  again,  Leonard  came 
out  to  ua  I  noticed  at  once  that  he  had 
a  pistol  in  his  hand.  He  walked  to  the 
spot  where  we  stood,  looked  at  the  bridge, 
and  remarked : 

"I  wish  you  would  run  round,  one  of 
you,  and  get  me  a  saw." 

"You  needn't  bother,"  I  answered,  "we'll 
do  it  for  you." 

"  It's  all  right  out  here,"  said  Brown ; 
"  you'd  better  go  back  to  your  wife.  Hand 
me  over  that  pistol  first." 

Leonard  hesitated. 

<*I'll  use  it,"  said  Brown.  "You  need 
not  be  afraid  I  won't.  I'll  shoot  one^  two, 
three  of  them  if  they  won't  take  warning 
and  stop  on  the  other  side,"  he  ended, 
grimly.  I  looked  at  him  with  interest,  for 
I  knew  that  he  had  joined  the  community 
on  the  condition  that  capital  punishment 
should  be  abolished  at  once  and  for  ever. 
Leonard  gave  him  the  weapon  and  went 
indoors. 
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We  loosed  the  plsnk  on  the  further  side, 
and  eawed  it  aoroee  on  the  neareTi  where  it 
was  more  firmly  fastened.  Then  we  drew 
it  np  the  bank.  We  made  haste  at  onr 
work,  but  haste  was  not  necessaryi  for  no 
one  came  to  interfere  with  ns. 

As  we  looked  across  the  ravine  to  the 
settlement,  we  saw  no  sign  of  any  public 
meeting.  All  things  were  quiet,  and  again 
the  place  seemed  deserted  as  when  I  came 
to  it.  We  heard  the  splash  of  the  little 
stream  among  the  rocks  far  below  us ;  and 
on  the  beach  the  sea  began  to  moan  as  if 
the  trouble  of  the  land  mul  at  last  reached 
it  There  seemed  some  hopefulness  in  the 
sound,  for  it  had  for  many  days  stretched 
about  the  place  in  a  shining  cidm,  shutting 
the  people  in  with  their  own  despair. 

For  some  hours,  however,  the  air  had 
been  cooler.  Clouds  had  gathered  and 
promised  rain,  but  no  rain  had  fallen. 
Now  in  the  greyness  that  followed  the  sun- 
set, before  the  rising  of  the  moon,  I  seemed 
to  feel  the  certainty  of  change,  and  to  see 
the  end  of  the  long  drought.  But  it  would 
come  too  late  to  save  Leonard's  settlement. 
If  he  could  save  his  wife  it  would  be  enough, 
and  he  would  be  content  to  go  back  to  the 
old  world  and  the  old  laws,  there  to 
struggle  for  himself  and  her.  He  had 
nothing  left  except  his  own  strength  where- 
with to  resist  the  world  or  to  help  it 

I  had  a  strange  talk  with  Joe  Brown  as 
we  sat  there,  and  the  hours  went  on,  so 
that  a  feeling  of  security  grew  upon  us. 
He  told  me  many  things  of  himself,  his 
life,  and  his  opinions,  which  I  have  never 
forgotten.  He  was  only  a  workman,  with 
a  gift  of  rugged  utterance,  but  he  had 
gone  through  sad  experiences,  and  these 
had  left  him  at  the  end  of  his  life  idone, 
and  with  a  strange  indifference  to  his  own 
fate. 

"  It's  the  sins  of  others  as  she's  suffering 
for,"  he  said,  with  a  nod  of  his  head 
towards  the  cottage.  '*Td]k  of  equal 
shares,  indeed!  If  she'd  had  only  half 
her  own  divided  share  of  what  she  and 
her  husband  brought  here,  there'd  have 
been  plenty  for  her  now.  But  others  have 
wasted,  and  so  she  must  starve.  We  can't 
be  equal  in  folly  and  idleness ;  but  we've 
got  to  be  equal  —  it  seems  we  agreed 
to  that — ^in  what  comes  of  them.  Nay, 
we're  not  equal  there  even,  for  others 
have  kept  out  of  the  trouble  that  she  went 
into,  and  so  they're  well  while  she's  sick. 
It  isn't  equality,  this  isn't ;  it's  the  best 
suffering  foi*  the  worst  I  reckon  it  is  so 
mostly  in  life,  but  I  can't  see  my  way  to 


giving  a  hand  to  keeping  it  on.  Fm  not 
here  for  equality,  Fm  not  Fm  here  to 
help  those  who  mean  well  and  tiyhsxd, 
and  think  of  others  as  well  as  Aemselves. 
Matti^ew  Law  and  his  regulations  won't 
get  no  obedience  out  o'  me,  now  he's 
Uirown  over  them  as  did  most  for  as." 

The  moon  had  risen  now,  and  was  fight- 
ing its  way  through  the  clouds;  bom  a  gi^ 
the  Southern  Gross  shone  dear  upon  ns, 
and  there  was  a  sQvery  patch  growing 
wider  on  the  darkness'  of  the  sea.  I  laid 
my  hand  on  Brown's  arm  and  pointed,  for 
the  white  sails  of  a  yacht  had  caught  the 
gleam,  and  I  could  see  that  she  was  roond- 
ing  a  point  towards  us. 

Neither  of  us  spoke.  We  waited  aileiiUy 
to  see  what  help  was  coming.  When  tfaie 
yadit  cast  anchor  and  a  boat  was  put  off 
I  rose  and  scrambled  down  to  the  shore 
alone,  while  Brown  kept  watch  by  the 
cottage. 

It  was  Harry  Lloyd  who  was  the  first 
to  spring  out  of  the  boat  to  meet  ma 

**  I  have  had  delay  and  bad  luck ;  bat  I 
came  across  friends  at  last,  and  I  have 
brought  food  for  a  time — ^bnt  it  is  for  the 
women  and  children  and  sick  only ;  that 
is  the  condition.  The  men  must  look  to 
themselves." 

''  Put  your  stores  on  shore,"  I  answered, 
*'  Brown  and  I  will  see  to  them  af (erwazd& 
But  Gwendoline  and  Leonard  must  go 
away  if  your  friends  will  take  them." 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
this  arrangement  Lloyd  helped  ns  to 
take  Owendoline  down  to  the  boa^  and 
neither  she  nor  her  husband  made  way 
objection  to  the  abandonment  of  the  settle' 
ment  Leonard,  indeed,  could  think  on^ 
of  her,  and  she  was  obedient  to  his  widkesi 
I  promised  to  undertake  Lecmard's  ze- 
sponsibilities  to  the  community,  in  order 
that  the  helpless  ones  might  not  be  aban- 
doned to  the  tender  mercies  of  Matthew 
Law  and  his  friends,  and  I  entered  upon 
the  task  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  I 
had  Brown  to  help  me,  and  Lloyd  would 
have  stayed  also  if  I  had  desired  it ;  but 
we  thought  this  unnecessary. 

So  we  said  good-bye  to  the  two  who 
had  brought  us  here,  and  who  took  back 
with  them  only  shattered  dreams  and 
broken  fortunes  The  yacht  sailed  away 
like  a  vision  of  the  night  woven  out  oJE 
moonlight  and  sea ;  but  it  left  in  our  hands 
very  substantial  stores,  and  in  onr  hearts 
a  great  relief.  Onr  watch  was  over  now, 
so  we  ate  a  good  supper  and  then  turned 
into  the  cottage  to  rest 
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In  the  moniing  we  went  acroii  to  the 
settlement  We  foond  onr  task  there 
simpler  than  we  had  expected.  Matthew 
Law  had  disappeared  the  night  before,  and 
two  of  the  tramps  with  him.  A  third  one, 
wonnded  by  Leonard,  was  now  in  hospital 
Law  had  helped  himself  to  a  sufficiency  of 
stores  and  started  np  country,  preferring 
this  measure  to  a  continued  struggle  with 
us. 

Those  who  were  left  behind  were  the 
helpless  and  disheartened.  They  opposed 
nothing  that  we  suggested,  and  received 
with  thankfulness  the  food  we  brought 
them. 

Having  now  all  in  our  hands,  we  did  the 
best  that  we  could  for  all  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  cooler  weather  and  better  food 
the  sick  got  strong  and  the  tramp  re- 
covered from  his  wounda  I  hope  he  is 
using,  somewhere  or  other,  the  strength 
which  came  back  to  him,  and  not  wasting 
it  on  a  doorstep  or  by  a  roadside.  The 
day  after  Leonard  left  us  the  rains  fell,  the 
watercourses  filled  themselves  once  more, 
BO  that,  with  a  very  little  effort^  we  flushed 
the  drains  and  cleared  them.  When  the 
sick  were  well  I  called  the  community 
together,  and  o£fered  to  take  them  away 
on  the  vessel  which  Lloyd  had  promised 
to  send  for  them,  and  which  must  now 
arrive  very  soon;  or  to  stay  and  begin 
again  with  any  who  were  willing.  I  told 
them  that  though  they  were  poor  the  land 
was  their  own.  They  had  discovered  by 
experience  what  was  the  average  harvest 
to  be  got  from  it,  and  if  we  lived  below 
the  average  the  good  years  would  make 
up  for  the  bad,  and  we  should  have  no 
famina  They  would  have  to  work  harder 
and  fare  harder  than  hitherto,  but  they 
bad  their  buildings  and  their  tools;  no 
man  could  meddk  with  them;  and  the 
troubles  of  one  would  be  the  troubles  of 
all.  I  was  inclined  to  make  the  attempt ; 
and  I  put  the  matter  as  favourably  as  I 
could. 

" Nay,"  said  Briggs's  wife,  ''I'd  rayther 
be  wheer  we  shouldn't  all  be  i'  trouble  at 
wanst ;  there  was  workus  and  parish  re- 
lief wheer  I  coom  fra',  if  there  was  nowt 
better,  and  yo'  could  get  t'  doctor  when 
yo*  wur  side" 

Hot  opinion  was  echoed  by  the  rest 

So  I  helped  the  community  to  getaway, 
and  it  was  dispersed,  Joe  Brown  alone 
haling  expressed  a  willingness  to  remain 
with  me. 

Lloyd  declares  that  the  failure  of 
Leomord's     experiment    was    inevitable. 


"The  human  race  can  no  longer  g^t  on 
without  specialists,"  so  he  is  pleaMd  to 
say;  ''and  special  developements  require 
special  conditiona  A  level  equality  is  in- 
compatible with  these." 

Whether  he  is  right  or  not  I  cannot  say. 
Leonard  always  refuses  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion with  him.  Gwendoline  recovered, 
but  she  has  not  a  very  easy  life.  Leonard 
works  hard  in  an  ugly  provincial  town, 
and  I  am  afraid  they  are  very  poor.  But 
they  never  complain,  and  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  spend  a  night  in  their 
shabby  little  house  whenever  my  wander- 
ings take  me  near  it. 


THE  FRENCH  FRONTIER 

It  is  impossible  for  the  visitor  to  any  of 
the  chief  eastern  or  north-eastern  frontier 
towns  of  France  not  to  mark,  with  a  sort 
of  admiration,  the  energy  with  which 
French  engineers  are  striving  to  render  the 
forts  entrusted  to  them  as  nearly  impreg- 
nable as  such  things  can  be.  Very  in- 
teresting, too,  is  the  zeal  displayed  by  the 
imtructors  of  the  younger  soldiers  of 
France.  One  sees  these  lively,  red-legged 
lads  hard  at  exercise  on  every  open  space 
contiguous  to  their  barracks.  It  is  either 
muscular  drill— a  comical  series  of  bodUy 
contortions,  or  marching,  skirmishing,  run- 
ning, or  the  more  ordinary  motions  of 
troops  under  arma  But  whatever  it  is,  an 
attractive  enthusiasm  pervades  the  men. 
They  may  not  be  as  straight  in  line  as  a 
German  regiment  on  a  similar  occasion. 
Discipline,  too^  is  likely  to  be  a  trifle  laxer. 
But  if  one  may  judge  from  appearances, 
these  French  youths  would,  at  their 
country's  bidding,  go  merrily  and  gladly  to 
death  at  the  cannon's  mouth  or  the  cold 
bayonet  thrust 

Among  the  frontier  towns,  Givet,  on  the 
borders  of  Belgium,  is  one  of  first-rate 
importance.  It  has  a  remarkable  situation 
by  the  Mouse,  where  this  river  has  begun 
to  lose  something  of  the  beauty  which 
characterises  it  by  Dinan,  and  also  higher 
up  between  Famay  and  OharlevUla  Broad 
green  meadows  skirt  the  stream  on  both 
sides.  In  the  distance  are  the  last  villages 
of  Belgium,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  a  fine  old  cb&teau  in  the  middle  of  a 
hamlet,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  occupied 
without  delay  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  France  and  Belgium. 

Givet  holds  the  key  to  this  part  of  the 
river  and  the  adjacent  territory.    Its  fort 
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b  a  mo8t  imposing  Btraetnre  on  a  rock 
about  six  hnndred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
Meosei  At  the  base  of  the  rock  are  the 
barracks  and  drill-groonds.  New  barracks 
have  been  built,  more  than  fi^e  hundred 
yards  in  length.  This  alone  is  enough  to 
whisper  of  the  spirit  which  rules  at  the 
War  Office  in  Paris.  Vauban  himself  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  work  at  Givet; 
but  even  Yauban  can  be  improved  upon, 
and  the  great  eighteenth-century  engineer 
had,  of  course,  no  idea  of  the  fav-reachbg 
guns  which  in  our  day  have  revolutionised 
the  art  of  fortificatioa  The  pedestrian 
who  approaches  Givet  from  the  Ardennes 
and  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  may 
wonder  at  certain  little  erect  stones  by  the 
roadside  while  yet  he  is  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  town.  With  patience, 
however,  he  may  decipher  their  inscriptions 
sufficiently  to  learn  that  the  big  guns  of 
Givet  are  ever  turned  in  this  particular 
direction,  and  that,  vast  though  the  inter- 
vening space  may  seem,  they  are  warranted 
to  carry  so  far. 

Its  soldiers  and  citadel  apart,  Givet  Is  a 
pretty  little  town,  with  a  picturesque 
bridge  over  the  Meuse,  and  old  grey  stone 
houses  which  offer  a  cool  retreat  from  the 
warm  sun  in  summer.  One  may  find  the 
peaches  ripe  here  a  week  or  two  earlier 
tban  in  towns  many  a  mile  farther 
south.  It  has,  however,  no  particular  ex- 
istence when  severed  from  that  huge, 
frowning  rock  which  broods  over  it  It  is 
the  military  who  suppoit  the  town  even  as 
they  enliven  it,  whether  by  their  brisk 
clatter  over  the  pidnf  ul  cobbles,  or  by  their 
impromptu  camping  in  the  public  places, 
with  bed  and  baggage,  as  if  they  were 
already  on  the  eve  of  a  serious  campaign. 

From  Givet  to  Sedan  need  not  be  a  long 
journey,  with  good  lack  in  the  matter  of 
trains.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  very  interesting 
one.  The  Meuse,  for  miles  of  the  way,  runs 
in  a  deep  glen,  with  towering  wooded  hills 
upon  either  hand.  Here  and  there  is  a 
bright  little  red-roofed  town,  and  the  blue- 
gowned  townsfolk  who  enter  the  trains  have 
portly  frames  and  nut-brown  faces,  which 
argue  that  their  district  must  be  a  very 
hMlthy,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  one.  Gbod 
humour,  too,  is  omnipresent  among  them. 
They  have  much  to  say  in  an  unrestrained 
way  about  the  crops  and  the  trivial  events 
of  their  lives ;  and  while  talking  they  look 
heartily  at  their  various  companions,  as  if 
these  could  not  fail  to  please  them,  or  feel 
an  interest  in  their  domestic  vicissitudes. 

After    Meai&res,    however,    the    scene 


changesL  We  are  still  in  the  Meuse  valley; 
but  the  hills  have  gone  far  away.    The 

Sien  meadows  seem  infinite  in  extent 
e  herds  on  them  comprise  cattle  by  the 
hundred  per  meadow.  But  the  district  b 
not  an  exclusively  pastoral  one,  either.  For 
fellow-travellers,  one  has  broad-§houldered 
men,  with  the  stains  of  coal,  and  tar,  and 
oil  about  them.  This  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
France's  fron  manufacturing  districta 

Thus  one  comes  to  S^an,  in  whidi 
many  of  the  ironworkers  have  th<^ir  homea 
It  may  seem  rather  a  bald  ending  to  the 
romance  which  belongs  to  this  famous 
frontier  town.  But  really  romance  is  a 
word  for  which  there  b  no  exact  definition; 
and  one  need  not  be  a  whit  less  eager  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  place  of  the 
downfall  of  the  third  Napoleon,  just 
because  it  b  a  town  from  which  a  hundred 
or  two  puddlers  go  daily  to  their  woric 
with  season  tickets. 

The  river  here  makes  a  huge  bend  to 
the  north,  and  subsequently  as  almipt  a 
return  to  the  south;  the  neck  of  thb  loop 
being  severed  by  a  eanal  for  the  purposes 
of  traffia  It  was  thb  artificial  bland  whidi 
the  Prussians  turned  to  such  practical  tna 
when  they  wished  to  isolate  the  French 
troops  after  the  surrender  of  the  town. 
One  does  not,  of  course^  nowadays  easily 
discover  traces  of  thb  event  in  1870 
among  the  long  grass  and  flowers,  and  the 
various  oat  patches  and  cabbage-beds  of 
these  spacious  Meuse  meadows.  But  here 
and  there,  and  in  the  village  churchyards, 
are  little  fron  crosses  which  tell  quite  suf- 
ficiently how  wives  were  widowed,  said 
parents  bereaved  of  thefr  boys,  on  or  near 
thb  spot.  There  never  was  a  town  with 
such  admirable  battle-fields  close  to  itw  For 
a  pitched  combat,  on  equal  terms,  the 
great  areas  on  either  side  of  Sedan 
bordering  the  Meuse  are  unrivalled.  Bat 
in  wet  weather  they  lose  their  attractive^ 
ness,  and  in  an  oveiflow  of  the  river  they 
are,  of  course,  quick  to  suffer  inundation. 

The  first  few  days  of  September  will  for 
long  be  an  anniversary  of  humiliation  for 
Sedan.  True,  it  msy  seem  that  France 
has  by  thb  time  found  a  species  of  eon- 
solation  in  the  philosophic  shoulder-shrug, 
and  the  reiteration  of  the  sanguine  but  not 
wholly  veracious  maxim  that  "all  things 
come  (or  return)  to  the  man  who  ^or  \h% 
country  which)  can  afford  to  wait  Cm- 
tainly,  if  any  nution  in  modem  times  has 
shown  recuperative  vigour,  it  b  thb  land 
of  France.  Oae  sees  it  in  all  directions ; 
and,  most  of  all,  one  sees  it  in  the  phe- 
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Domenal  ezteDsion  and  embellishment  of 
thii  very  town  of  Sedan,  which  one-and- 
twenty  years  ago  was  a  poor  provinoial 
litde  place,  bat  which  now  has  streets  and 
villas  fit  for  the  best  snbnrb  of  Paris. 
This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  long  occapation 
by  the  Germans,  and  the  demolition  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  fortifications  1 

Theairof  Sedan  isonmistakeably  martial 
By  rising  early,  one  may  generally  rely 
npon  seeing  a  considerable  Mij  of  troops 
at  exercise  in  the  broad  meadow  over 
against  Wadelincoort  It  is  qnite  ez- 
hflarating,  this  flashhig  of  swords  and 
gleaming  of  bayonets  in  the  crisp  morning 
air.  The  gallant  oflSioers  of  Chasseurs  are, 
too,  a  somewhat  impressive  sight  as — later 
than  the  rest  —  they  urge  their  fretfal 
steeds  through  the  streets  to  join  the 
others.  One  can .  sympathise,  at  such  a 
time,  with  the  indictment  of  over-daintiness 
and  dandyism  which  has  been  brought 
against  them.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
so  much  as  one  hair  of  their  moustaches 
oat  of  placa  ''Elegant"  is  not  a  word 
expressive  enough  to  define  their  general 

apearanca.  White  kid  gloves  and  dgar 
d  new  graces  where  there  seemed  room 
for  none.  These  gentlemen  are,  in  fact^ 
types  of  the  *'  beau  sabreur  "  of  the  story- 
lxK)ka 

At  Sedan  there  are  not  the  numerous 
appalling  testimonies  to   the    murderous 
nature  of  the  war  of  1870-1,  that  the 
villages  round  Metz  still  offer  to  the  eye. 
Here,  in  the  watershed  of  the  Moselle,  the 
fields  are  still  sown  with  graves.     The 
little  white  crosses  with  simple  bscrlptions 
meet  one  everywhere  on  the  uplands  to 
the  west  and  south-west,  and  are  common 
objects  elsewhere  within  six  and   seven 
miles  of  the  city.    Bones  may  occasionally 
be  seen  on  the  newly  ploughed  land,  and 
ft  does  not  need  the  somewhat  callously 
proffered  information  of  the  blue-smocked 
peasant  to  teach  one  that  the  bones  are 
those  of  Germans  who  died  in    forcing 
French  positions.    These  French  positions 
by  Mets  ought^  In  reality,  never  to  have 
been  lost.    It  is  wonderful  how  little  fore- 
sight  and    strategic  ability    the   French 
generals  seem  to  have  exercised.    Whether 
Bazaine  was  or  was  not  a  traitor  is  not  a 
question  for  us  to  determine  off-hand ;  but 
certainly  Metz  had  good  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  him  and  suspicious  of  his 
plans.      It  is  inexplicable,  too,  that   at 
Sedan,  on  the  thiity-first  of  August  and 
the  first  of  September,  the  Prussians  should 
haye  been  able  to  use  the  same  tactics 


which  proved  so  fatal  to  France  by  M^tz, 
on  the  eighteenth  of  August  by  St.  Privao 
and  Ste.  Marie  aux  Cbdaes. 

Many  Frenchmen  make  sad  pils:rimage 
to  Sedan  during  the  early  days  of  Septem- 
ber, even  as  at  Oravelotte,  by  Metz,  on 
the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  of  August 
Oerman  oflSicers  may  be  seen  laying  me- 
morial wreaths  upon  the  graves  of  their 
brother  oflSiGers  or  their  reladves  who  lie 
buried  among  the  oats  and  wheat  of  this 
extensive  battle-field. 

Of  the  various  sepulchres  of  Sedan  that 
date  from  1870,  none  is  more  grim  than 
that  of  Bszeilles.  The  peasants  of  this 
pretty  little  village,  some  two  miles  from 
the  town,  still  have  a  lively  recollection  of 
the  horrors  of  that  fatal  first  of  September. 
It  was  on  the  thirtieth  of  August  that  the 
Bavarians  began  to  bum  their  homes ;  but 
the  final  overmastering  assault  was  two 
days  later.  The  French  Marines,  who 
held  the  village,  long  resisted  their  assaO- 
ants ;  but  gradually  the  weight  of  numbers 
began  to  telL  They  were  driven  from 
house  to  house  until  the  scene  of  Alphonse 
de  Neuville's  picture,  '*Les  Demi&res  Car- 
touches," was  enacted  In  the  last  buildinff 
towards  Sedan.  This  house  has  suffered 
the  fate  of  the  Cb&teau  of  Hougoumont,  by 
Waterloo,  and  other  places  of  Uie  kind.  It 
is  now  a  resort  of  tourists  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  an  exceedingly  valuable 
little  property.  In  the  lower  room  you 
may  drink  cognac  or  coffee,  as  in  a  tavern; 
thence,  when  recruited,  you  may  enter  a 
larger  chamber,  decorated  with  muskets 
and  swords,  battered  helmets,  buttons, 
bullets,  cartridge-casesj  and  charred  heaps 
of  things ;  and  afterwards  ascend  to  the 
room  upon  which  De  NeuviUe's  picture 
and  the  valour  of  the  Marines  have  con- 
ferred a  certain  measure  of  immortality. 
The  bullet-holes  are  still  in  the  walls ;  the 
long-bodied  dock  which  stood  here  in 
1870  still  stands  here,  also  the  worse  for 
Bavarian  rifle  practice ;  the  wardrobe  in 
the  picture  was  in  the  room  then  and  is 
here  stilL  The  imagination  readily  conjures 
up  the  scene.  The  central  figure  in  the 
picture  is  the  wounded  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  detachment  of  Marines.  It 
was  with  this  man  that  Dd  Neuville  after- 
wards visited  Bazeilles,  and  made  the  pre- 
liminary studies  for  his  ^  Salon  "  success. 

One  signs  one's  name  in  a  visitors'  book 
at  Bazeilles  as  at  Oban  or  Chamounix.  The 
other  day  the  signature  which  preceded  the 
writer's  was  that  of  a  Frenchman,  who 
appended  the  wish  that,  should  the  world 
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erer  be  gradiuJly  bereft  of  ite  haman 
inhabitaoti,  the  last  man  living  might  cry : 
*'YiYe  la  France  T'  A  sufficiently  harm- 
less and  fatUe  freak  of  patriotism  1  The 
reverse  of  1870  has  taught  France  much, 
and  it  will  be  odd  if  such  an  intelHgent 
nation  does  not  profit  by  the  lesson. 
Modem  Frenchmen  are,  as  a  rale,  less 
self-confident  than  were  their  fathers.  It 
is  so  much  the  better  for  them.  They 
wiU,  in  fatnre,  rely  less  upon  their  tradi- 
tional valonr,  and  leave  less  to  chance. 

The  greatest  local  hecatomb  of  the  dead 
lies  in  the  cemetery  of  Bazeilies,  where 
the  fighting  was  concentrated  and  deadly. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  cellars  built  in  the 
ground,  and  dindy  lighted  by  gratings. 
One  passes  through  the  middle  of  the 
vaults  with  the  railed  chambers  upon 
either  side ;  to  the  right  lie  the  assembled 
bones  and  debris  of  the  French;  to  the 
left  are  German  relics.  The  laconic  device 
'*Fran9ai8,''  "AUemands,"  is  quite  sufficient. 

There  is  not  much  order  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  sombre  treasures. 
In  some  cases  the  bodies  lie  whole,  a  grae- 
some  mass  of  dried  flesh,  bones,  and  cloth- 
ing !  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
skuUs  have  become  detached  in  disinter- 
ment, and  they  are  now  used  as  borders 
to  the  ground  allotted  for  the  other  re- 
mains. One  marks,  with  curious  sensa- 
tions, how  lifelike  in  a  way  are  the 
expresiions  of  which  a  mere  skull  may  be 
capable.  Some  of  the  mouths  are  wide 
open.  It  needs  no  professional  wisdom  to 
know  that  these  poor  fellows  died  in  a 
pang  of  pain.  Hare,  too.  is  a  withered 
arm,  the  flesh  still  adherent  horn  the  elbow 
downwards;  and  the  fingers  are  curved 
inwards  with  a  convulsive  dutch.  Legs, 
still  booted  and  spurred,  may  also  be  seen, 
and  many  a  long,  vague  shape  that  can  be 
nothing  but  the  trunk  of  the  warrior  still 
elad  as  when  he  died,  but  with  an  added 
thick  outer  vestment  of  mire,  the  result  of 
several  years'  burial  Among  the  bones 
are  occasional  tall  crosses  of  wood,  set  with 
no  great  precision,  some  leaning  againvt 
the  whitewashed  walls,  and  others  half 
recumbent  The  crosses  with  the  French 
remains  do  not  appear  to  carry  any  in- 
scriptioa  Those  on  the  German  side,  on 
the  other  hand,  bear  words  emblematic  of 
German  piety.  One  would  not  willingly 
from  this  infer  aught  derogatory  to  the 
national  mind  of  France.  It  is  merely  the 
fact  But  the  first  few  days  of  September 
add  a  certain  grace  to  these  dull  walls  of 
the  dead  in  the  presence  of  wreaths  of 


honour  from  many  a  town  in  France  snd 
from  (Germany  also.  Some  three  thoTmai 
dead  lie  hera 

There  is  much  of  interest  in  Sedan  snd 
the  neighbourhood,  even  without  the 
melancholy  assodations  of  1870.  The 
new  buildings  of  the  town  argue  that  it 
means  to  have  an  eventful  futura  One 
marvels  where  the  inhabitants  to  people 
these  fine  houses  will  be  brought  from. 
So,  too,  with  the  stately  Oollegio  Tnreime, 
for  cadets  in  war.  TUs  bears  date  1883. 
The  effigy  of  a  youth,  reoUning  at  the 
foot  of  a  cannon,  with  shot  and  ihell 
round  about  him,  fitly  adorns  the  pediment 
of  this  edifice.  It  ought  to  have  a  certain 
patriotic  influence  upon  the  young  colle- 
gians, even  as  the  statue  of  Turenne  him- 
self (a  native  of  Sedan)  ought  yet  farther 
to  stimulate  them  along  the  paths  of 
martial  success. 

To  most  people  the  Oh&teau  of  Bellevu^ 
some  ten  nulea  from  Sedan,  will  be  snggei- 
tive  of  strong,  even  pathetic  memories.  It 
stands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  with  the 
meadows  by  the  Meuse  at  its  bai^,  and 
Sedan  well  in  view  beyond.  Henoe  the 
Prussian  leaders  watched  the  progress  ol 
part  of  the  battle  of  the  first  of  Septonbei, 
and  directed  the  movement  of  their  tioopi. 
They  could  not  see  all  the  conflict,  how- 
ever, for  the  hiUs  to  the  north  break  into 
snug,  wide  dells,  in  which  lie  the  vflhg^ 
of  Daigay,  Givonne,  and  others,  and  it  wm 
just  here  that  the  strategy  of  the  TeatoM 
made  greatest  havoc  with  the  plana  of 
MacMdhon  and  his  officers.  In  popnlar 
language  the  Prassians  "  made  ringironnd 
the  French  *' ;  and,  as  they  tightened  the 
circumference,  they  gradually  forced  the 
French  upon  the  devoted  town  preciiely 
as  they  did  also  at  Met2. 

The  glass  vestibules  on  either  side  of 
the  turreted  fa9%de  of  Bellevue  had  notal^ 
occupants  on  this  first  of  September,  1870. 
Here,  too.  Napoleon  the  Third  slept  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle,  and,  during  the  lait 
night  when  he  could  even  only  in  name 
call  himself  Emperor,  read  *'  The  Lait  of 
the  Barons  "  in  bed.  The  book  was  fonnd 
by  the  beddde  the  next  morning,  tamed 
on  its  face.  The  following  day  the 
Emperor  made  that  blameable  statement 
which,  of  itself,  was  enough  to  revolt 
France  against  him  for  ever,  namely,  that 
it  was  not  he  who  had  desired  the  war, 
bat  that  France  herself  had  forced  it  upon 
him. 

In  this  chftteau,  too,  the  Emperor  and 
the   King   of   Prussia   held   their  teiflf 
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memorable  interview;  and  Bi«m»Tck,  in 
impatience,  trod  ap  and  down  the  gravel 
walk  in  front  of  the  house.  Nowadays 
the  ch&tean,  though  thoronghlj  habitable, 
is  more  often  than  not  kept  looked  and 
tenantlesi.  The  owner  does  not  make  the 
pablio  free  of  it  If  you  ring  the  gate 
bell  the  loquadons  old  gardener,  with  a 
broom  in  his  hand,  will  come  to  say  *'  Bon 
jonr  "  to  yon,  and  to  tell  yon  such  history 
as  he  knows  about  it  But  he  eannot 
contravene  his  orders.  Tet  it  does  not 
matter  very  much.  One  can  appreciate 
Bellevue  perfectly,  without  setting  foot 
inside  it  ^  That  night  of  the  fimt  of  Sep- 
tember, with  thousands  of  bivouac  fires  in 
the  meadow  beneath  it,  and  rumours  of 
great  events  in  the  air,  must  have  been 
worth  passing  in  the  castla 

Civet  and  Sedan  are  but  typical  ex- 
amples of  the  other  border  towns  of  France 
since  the  great  defeat  of  1870.  All  down 
the  line  the  same  activity,  intensity,  and 
determination  prevail  Some  of  the  soldiers 
here  on  guard  confess  their  impatience 
with  their  political  rulers.  They  have 
waited  in  readiness  for  a  score  of  years — 
and  still  they  stand  waiting.  Butr  others, 
safer  and  less  rash,  know  that  somethbg 
yet  remains  to  be  done  ere  the  fateful 
declaration  of  war  (no  matter  upon  what 
pretext)  is  made. .  B  a  visit  to  this  part  of 
France  teaches  the  stranger  nothing  else,  it 
makes  plain  to  him  that  it  is  not  without 
good  cause  that  periodically  a  nervous 
thrill  pervades  the  Continent  in  connection 
with  these  two  potent  neighbours  and 
open  enemiea  It  seems  as  certain  as  any- 
thing human  can  be  that  sooner  or  later 
the  time  of  new  trouble  will  arise  on  the 
frontier.  One  can  only  hope  that  it  will 
be  late  rather  than  soon. 


CATHERINE  MAIDMENT'S 
BURDEN. 

A  8T0RY   IN   TWELVE   OHAPTER& 
Bt  MARGARET  MOULE. 

OHAFTER  XI. 

*'  Mb.  Maidment  t  In  the  library^  did 
you  say,  Fenton  1 " 

Mr.  Stewart-Garr  raised  himself  a  little 
from  the  depths  of  his  chair  as  he  spoka 
He  was  sitting  in  the  smoking-room  at  the 
Castle  in  the  twilight  He  had  gone  to 
that  room  on  his  return  from  the  White 
House  tJuree  hours  earlier,  and  he  had  sat 
th»e  alone,  until  Fenton  came  to  announce 


to  him  that  dinner  was  waiting.  At  the 
man's  words  he  had  dragged  himself  out 
of  the  armchair  he  was  sitting  in,  gone 
straight  to  the  dining-room  without  chang- 
ing his  morning  dress,  made  the  merest 
pretence  at  dining,  and  come  straight  back 
to  the  smoking-room.  Twice  during  the 
evening  Fenton  had  come  to  the  door  witb 
lights,  and  each  time  his  master  had  sent 
him  away  again.  And  now,  at  nine  o'clock, 
he  entered  rather  tentatively  to  announce 
Frank  Maidment's  presence. 

**  Ask  him  if  he  will  come  here/'  Mr 
Stewart-Carr  went  on.  "And,  Fenton, 
you  might  light  up  now,"  he  said,  with  a 
short,  heavy  sigh.  ** Maidment — at  this  time 
of  night  I  What  in  the  world  can  he  want  I " 
he  muttered  to  himself  as  the  man  left  the 
room.  A  moment  later  Fenton  reappeared 
and  announced  formally :  **  Mr.  Maidment" 

Mr.  StewartCarr  got  up  quickly. 

''Gk>od  evening,  Maidment,"  he  said, 
shaking  handa  ''Sit  down,  will  youl 
Fenton  will  bring  a  lamp  directly." 

Frank  Maidment  answered  the  greeting 
briefly  and  sat  down.  Fenton  re-entered 
with  a  large  shaded  lamp,  which  he  set 
down  on  the  table,  &nd  was  proceeding  to 
dose  Hhe  windows,  when  his  master  dis- 
missed him  hastily. 

As  Fenton  set  down  the  lamp  its  light 
had  suddenly  fallen  for  a  moment  full  on 
Frank  Maidment's  face,  and  Mr.  Stewart- 
Carr  had  seen  it  It  was  white,  haggard, 
and  drawn ;  but  the  startling  effect  it  had 
on  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  was  not  due  so  much 
to  the  physical  aspect  of  it  as  to  the  ex- 
pression. On  every  line  of  it  was  stamped 
a  concentoated,  almost  agonised  look  of 
resolution  and  intensity  of  purpose,  which 
had  never  been  on  Frank  Maidment's  face 
before  The  set^  resolute  look  gave  him  a 
sort  of  unapproachable  dignity  of  manner, 
which  was  very  strange ;  and  about  even 
his  movements  hung  something  unwonted 
and  unfamiliar. 

**Is  anything  wrong,  Maidment!"  Mr. 
Stewart-Carr  said,  loo£ng  at  him  intently, 
as  the  door  dosed.  *'Man  alive  I"  he 
added,  aa  Frank  leant  his  elbow  on  the 
table  and  rested  his  head  on  it^  ''are  yon 
iUr 

"No,"  he  said;  and  his  voice  was  de- 
termined, too,  though  it  was  hoarse.  "  No, 
I  am  not  ill" 

"  What  is  it,  then  f "  Mr.  Stewart-Carr 
said,  quickly. 

"It  is  this,"  he  answered;  "this:  I 
can't  set  anything  right ;  but  I  can  tell  you 
what  is  wrong." 
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He  spoke  ai  if  he  forced  every  word 
from  himaelf  with  difficalty ;  and  he 
stopped  short  when  they  were  spokea 
Mr.  Stewart-Carr  gazed  at  him  in  speech- 
less amaze. 

<'Maidment/'  he  said  at  len^h,  ''you 
aren't  yourself.  Ton  are  ill  Let  me  get 
yon  some  brandy." 

«*Nol"  Frank  Mafdment  said,  in  a 
voice  that  was  a  startling  contrast  to  his 
low,  hoarse  tones.  It  re-echoed  loadly 
through  the  quiet  room. 

''  Speak,  then,  man,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 
What  is  it!"  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  said, 
hurriedly. 

Frank  Maidment  took  his  elbow  down 
from  the  table  and  clasped  his  hand  round 
die  arm  of  his  chair. 

"I  heard  what  you  said  this  afternoon," 
he  said,  very  low,  but  very  distinctly. 

''What  I  said  this  afternoon f  Mr. 
Stewart-Garr  repeated. 

He  did  not  in  the  least  understand 
Frank  Maidment's  words ;  but  something 
in  the  other  man's  manner  was  making 
him  feel  that  what  he  was  going  to  learn 
was  tenible  to  hear. 

*'  To  Catherine,"  Frank  Maidment  went 
on.  **I  was  in  the  passage,  and  I  came 
down  to  find  her.  I  had  been  asleep,  and 
I  didn't  know  you  were  there.  The  door 
was  opeui  and  I  heard  you  ask  her  to 
marry  you.  I  heard  her  refuse  you."  He 
paused  one  moment;  but  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr 
did  not  speak.  He  could  not;  he  could 
not  analyse  what  he  had  heard.  His  mind 
was  filled  by  the  same  indefinite  sense  of 
something  to  come.  '<I  came  to  tell  yon 
the  truth ;  to  tell  you  why  she  won't  marry 
you.  She  cannot  marry  you  because  she  has 
a  drunken  brute  of  a  brother  to  look  af  ter.** 

Mr.  Stewart-Carr  started  forward  in  his 
chair. 

•* Maidment!"  he  exclaimed;  << Maid- 
ment 1  What  in  Heaven's  name  do  you 
mean  f  " 

Frank  Maidment  beed  him  deliberately. 
His  grey  eyes  were  steady— steadier  than 
they  had  been  for  weeks — and  there  wa?  a 
sudden  flash  in  them  as  he  gszed  at  the 
other  man  without  speaking.  At  length 
he  said — and  his  voice  was  hoarse  no 
longer,  but  very  clear  and  penetrating : 

«I  mean  this.  Catherine  has  me  to 
look  after.  I  am  a  drunken  brute.  If  you 
did  not  know  this  before,  I  tell  you  it  on 
my I  tell  it  you  with  my  own  lips." 

Mr.  Stewart-Oarr  did  not  speak;  did 
not  move  his  eyes  from  Frank  Maidment's 
Csce.    It  was  as  if  he  could  not 


"  Good  heavens,  Maidment !"  he  said  at 
length,  in  a  choked  voice,  "good  heavens!" 

Then  suddenly  he  gave  himself  a  kind 
of  jerk — a  gesture  that  expressed  indigna- 
tion with  himself,  and,  risinfi^  hastily,  he 
went  across  to  where  Frank  Maidment  sat 
and  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

*' Maidment,"  he  said,  in  the  tone  one 
would  use  to  soothe  and  calm  a  man  who  is 
not  quite  master  of  his  senses  at  the  mo- 
ment— '*  Maidment,  all  this  is  some  dread- 
ful mistake  of  yours.  Tou  are  ill;  you 
are  indeed,  in  spite  of  all  you  say.  Let 
me  take  you  home.  It's  the  heat  that  has 
knocked  you  over,  you  know;  andyouW 
be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two." 

Frank  Maidment  shook  off  Mr.  Stewazi- 
Oarr's  detaining  hand  and  rose  too. 

''  Mistake  1  '^  he  said,  very  bitterly, 
''there's  no  mistake.  I  wish  to  Heaven  there 
were.  I  am  not  ill.  I  have  not  got  son- 
stroke.  I  am  as  well  as  I  ever  was,  or  ahaU 
be.  Every  word  I  say  to  you  is  true ;  and 
the  mistake  is  yours.  You  have  believed  in 
me  and  thought  me  worthy  of  trust  whoi 
there  was  nothing  to  believe  in,  and  I  am 
worthy  of  nothinn;.    I  am — a  drunkard." 

Mr.  Stewart-Carr  gave  an  involuntary 
stark  Not  so  much  at  the  words  them- 
selves as  at  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
said.  It  was  so  terrible  in  its  ring  of 
utteri  hopeless  despair.  Frank  Maidmentfs 
face  grew,  if  possible,  whiter  as  he  aaw 
the  start.  Bat  he  did  not  pause,  he  went 
on  steadQy,  still  stianding  and  still  fachog 
Mr.  Stewart-Oarr. 

*'  It  is  true  —  it  has  been  true  fcnr 
three  years.  It  is  for  me  Catherine 
spends  and  sacrifices  her  life.  Because  I 
am  utterly  incompetent  she  does  my  work; 
and  because  she  thinks  she  can  take 
care  of  me  she  sends  you  away  when 
she  loves  you — ^yes,  I  know ;  I  heard  it^  I 
know  everything.  She  thinks  she  ean 
keep  me  gobg  somehow;  by  giving  her 
life  for  me.  But  though  Tm  despicable 
and  brutal  beyond  words,  I'm  not  quite 
so  low  as  that  And  when  I  heard  her 
speak  I  made  up  my  mind  to  come  to  you 
and  tell  you — ^the  truth." 

His  voice  grew  very  hoarse  again,  and  he 
turned  his  face  away.  **MaiTy  her! 
Marry  her  I  Marry  her  ! "  he  cried.  **  I 
have  dragged  her  down  with  me.  I  know 
it.  Oh  1  I  know  it !  I  have  told  you 
the  trutii  now.  Marry  her  and  take  her 
away,  and  make  up  to  her  for  all  that  I 
have  done  to  spoil  her  life." 

He  sat  down  again  suddenly,  and  let  his 
head  fidl  on  his  arms  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  Sewart-Can  stood  betide  him  In 
fiilence.  There  was  no  sound  in  the  room 
but  the  ticking  of  a  little  clock  on  the 
mantelshelC  The  man  who  had  told  the 
troth  and  the  man  who  had  heard  the 
trath  were  both  absolately  motionless.  Mr. 
Stewart-Oarr  tried  in  vain  to  grasp  one  of 
the  thonghts  that  flashed  throagh  his  brain. 
Then  he  let  them  all  go,  and  wrestled 
and  fought  desperately  against  the  convic- 
tion which  steadily  put  eyerything  else 
aside,  and  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  him. 
It  wore  the  guise  of  truth,  and  all  his 
efforts  could  not  send  it  away.  It  came 
dose ;  he  knew  it  for  the  truth.  He  knew 
that  this  terrible  thing  he  had  learnt  was 
true.  He  went  up  to  Frank  Maidment 
and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  with  a 
touch  that  was  almost  as  tender  and  gentle 
as  a  woman's  could  have  been. 

"  Maidment^"  he  said,  "  Maidment^  look 
up." 

Frank  Maidment  did  not  move.  Mr. 
Stewart-Carr  made  his  touch  stronger, 
though  no  less  gentle. 

'*  Maidment,  listen  to  me,"  he  said,  in  a 
low,  insistent^  but  intensely  sympathetic 
tone.  "  Ton  yourself  will  make  up  to  her 
for  whatever  you  may  have  done.  I  do 
not  know  how  best  to  put  it  to  you.  Bat 
when  a  man  can  make  a  tremendous  effort 
like  the  one  you  have  made  to-night,  he 
has  stuff  in  him  which  will  make  him  start 
afresh." 

''Start  afresh  1"  echoed  Frank  Maid- 
ment, without  lifting  his  head.  "  Never 
here." 

'*  Will  you  tell  me  all  about  itf "  Mr. 
8tewart-Carr  went  on,  unheeding.  ^  Tou 
have  told  me  enough  to  let  me  ask  this ; 

and  I  think — if  you  would " 

"  Tell  yon  all  about  it  I"  Frank  Maid- 
ment  interrupted,  raisiog  his  head  with  a 
weary,  exhausted  gesture.  '*Yes.  Til 
tell  you  all  about  it.  It's  very  simple.  It 
was  before  Catherine  came  to  live  hera 

I  was  terribly  dull  and  lonely — ^and  I " 

He  broke  off  suddenly.  He  was  again 
leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  supporting 
his  el^w  on  the  table.  Mr.  Stewart-Carr 
was  beside  him,  and  in  his  face  was  a 
great  comprehension  and  sympathy.  Frank 
Maidment  glanced  up  at  him  as  he  broke 
off;  his  features  twitched  convulsively  as 
he. met  the  other's  eyes;  then  he  went  on 
rapidly,  almost  as  if  he  were  glad  to  say 
the  words  that  came  so  fast 

'•  I— I  took  to  it,  you  see,  Uttle  by  little. 
Catherine  did  not  know  when  she  first  came. 
I  kept  straight  for  a  bit,  so  that  she  should 


not.  But  one  day  things  were  too  strong  for 
me.  I  let  myself  go.  I  ^ras  a  drunken  fool 
again,  and  she  saw  what  sort  of  a  brother 
she  had.  She's  stuck  by  me-^Heaven  bless 
her  1  She's  helped  me — well,  you  know 
for  yourself, how  she's  worked  for  mel 
She  would  have  given  her  life  to  keep 
me  straight  Bat  she  couldn't;  and — 
well,  things  went^  on  and  on.  I  was 
screwed  one  day,  ind  then  kept  straight 
for  a  week.  Then  I  was  worse,  and 
then  straight  again  for  ever  so  long.  No 
one  knows  in  Moreford;  Catherine  kept 
me  from  that;  though,  who  knows! — ^it 
might  have  been  better  jfor  me  if  they'd  all 
known,  if  you'd  known,  long  ago.  Then 
you  came  back,  and  I  was  honiUy  ashamed 
of  myself.  All  the  work  you  congratulated 
me  on  wasn't  mina  I  owed  ev^thing 
to  a  woman.  And  you  yourself  made  me 
feel  worsa" 

**  I  made  you  feel  worse  I  **  Mr.  Stewart- 
Carr  said,  as  he  made  a  long  pausa 

'*  Yes,  you ;  when  you  came  home.  I 
knew  I  had  lost  everything  since  I  saw 
you  last,  self-respect  included.  And  there 
was  a  horrid  contrast  between  then  and 
now,  between  you  and  mo,  that  sent  me 
two  or  three  steps  farther  down  the  hill. 
Then  I  got  another  shove  down  that  same 
path,"  he  stopped,  and  laughed  cynically. 
"I  saw  one  of  your  guests — ^you  know  I 

saw  her — I  mean "  he  hesitated  again, 

and  seemed  reluctant  to  pronounce  the 
name  that  was  on  his  lips,  **I  oughtn't  to 
name  her,  even.  Bat  I  mean  Miss 
Arbuthnot  I  could  have  cared  for  her. 
I  made  a  fool  of  myself  about  her.  And 
then,  when  they  said  you  were  going  to 
marry  her  I  knew  how  great  a  fool  I'd 
been.  I  knew  what  an  awful  space  lay 
between  me  and — any  one  sweet,  and 
good,  and  true,  like  her.  And  then  I 
chucked  it  all  up;  and  I've  been  going  it 
pretty  hard  ever  since,  I  believa  I  don't 
say  any  of  this  to  excuse  myself,"  he 
added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  not  that 
It's  been  my  own  doing  from  first  to  last 
But  you  asked  me  to  tell  you  all  about  it, 
and  I  have.  I  never  did  before  to  a 
living  souL    Not  to  Catherine  even." 

Frank  Maidment  rose  abruptly,  and 
looked  abouc  for  his  hat 

*  I'm  going   now,"  he  said.     "Tou'U 

see  after  Catherine,  won't  you,  when 

I  mean,  you  won't  let  my  doings  stand 
between  her  and  happiness  t" 

He  turned  towards  the  door  with  the 
words. 

But  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  seuEcd  his  arm. 
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**  Maidment,''  he  said,  and  his  voice  waa 
choked  and  baakyi  '*  don't  go ;  let  me  aay 
this — ^you'll  let  me  help  yont  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  am  more  than  haJf  responsible  for — 
for  what  you  tell  me;  and  I  shall  be 
gratefol  if  yon'U  let  me  help  you — gratefdl 
aU  my  life.    Yon  will  I" 

**  Nothing  can  help  me/'  he  answered, 
heavily ;  ''  there  is  no  holp  on  earth." 

<' There  is— indeed  there  i&  There  is 
hope,  and  there  is  a  way  of  getting  at  it." 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  way,"  Frank  Maidment 
eehoed,  in  a  carious  tone ;  *'  that  is  true." 

Mr.  Stewart -Oarr  was  too  intent  on 
gaining  his  attention  to  notice  the  intona- 
tion with  which  he  spoke. 

«Well,  take  it— look  at  it,  man!"  he 
said,  very  eagerly.  ''I've  known  people 
get  right  again  who  were  worse  than  yon — 
for  worse." 

"  Impossible  I"  Frank  Maldment  replied, 
withoat  a  light  in  his  eyes,  or  the  faintest 
change  on  his  drawn,  white  face. 

•<  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  the  other  said, 
emphatically.  '*Look  here,  Maidment: 
to-morrow  we'll  go  np  to  town  together. 
I  believe  I  know  the  sort  of  man — jast 
the  very  man — to  go  to.  He'll  give  yoa 
something  that'll  do  yon  loads  of  good. 
Then  we  will  go  off  somewhere  for  a 
change — ^yoa  and  I,  and— ^yonr  sister;  if 
she  would  come,"  he  added,  more  slowly. 
"  I'll  pat  some  one  in  here,  you  know,  and 
you'll  come  with  me  for  a  run  on  the 
Continent  for  six  months  or  so,  or  a  year, 
and  forget  all  this  for  good;  and  these 
years  will  be  as  though  they  had  never 
been  when  you  get  back." 

«  You're  very  good,"  said  Frank  Maid- 
ment, looking  at  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr  with 
steady  eyes.  There  was  a  look  in  them 
which  the  latter  remembered  with  bitter, 
helpless  regret  hours  after,  when  he  knew 
its  meaning  only  too  well  *^Awfally 
good.  But  it's  a  lot  of  trouble  for  you ; 
and  I  think  there  might  be  a  simpler 
plan." 

"There's  nothing  simpler,  my  dear 
feUow,"  said  Mr.  Stewart-Oarr,  very 
eagerly. 

Every  one  of  his  most  generous  impulses 
was  stirred,  every  sympathy  was  awakened 
by  the  man  before  him — the  man  who  had 
made  thfs  tremendous  effort,  and  confessed 
all  the  shame  and  guilt  of  his  life.  He 
had  liked  Frank  Maidment  greatly  always, 
and  by  the  last  hour's  experience  that 
liking  had  been  quickened  into  warm,  firm 
friendship. 

**  I  shall  come  and  see  yoa  to-morrow  | 


about  this,"  he  continued,  as  Frank  Maid- 
ment moved  farther  towards  the  door. 
"^  Maidment,"  he  went  on,  with  intmse 
earnestness,  **  you  never  shall  regret  your 
confidence  to  ma  Believe  me,  we  can  get 
things  straight  between  us;  and,  believe 
me,  there  is  hope." 

''Thank  you."  Frank  Maidment 
answered,  simply.  «•  You  have  been  very 
good  to  me." 

Then  he  left  the  room,  Mr.  Stewmrt- 
Oarr  accompanying  him.  At  the  open 
fronti-door,  he  tum^  round.  Mr.  Stewart- 
Oarr  grasped  his  hand  and  wrung  it. 

« Goodnight,"  he  said. 

''  Good-bye/'  Frank  Maidment  answered, 
and  went  slowly  down  the  broad  atepe. 
At  the  foot  of  the  short  flight,  however, 
he  turned,  and  went  very  quickly  ImA 
again — back  to  the  man  standing  at  the 
top  in  the  lamp-light 

"You'll  take  care  of  Oatherinet"  he 
said,  with  an  odd,  wistful  look  in  his  grey 
eyes.     "  You'll  make  her  happy  t " 

Then,  unheeding  Mr.  Stewart -Carina 
"So  will  you," Frank  Maidment  grasped 
his  hand  again — in  silence,  and  went  oat 
into  the  darkness  of  the  summer  night 

CHAPTER  XIL 

Before  the  middle  of  the  next  day  all 
Moreford  was  ringing  with  the  newa  tiuit 
Mr.  Maidment  had  shot  himself. 

No  one  at  first  knew  any  detaib; 
none  of  the  eager  enquirers  after  CmIb 
could  tell  each  other  more  than  this :  that 
he  had  gone  out  the  evening  before  ;  that 
Miss  Maidment  had  sat  up  watching  for 
him  all  night ;  that  she  tiad  searched  for 
him  as  soon  as  the  first  daylight  broken 
and  that  in  the  grey  dawn  he  had  beoi 
found — ^found  lying  under  one  of  the  park 
trees,  dead,  shot  through  the  temple,  with 
a  revolver  lying  beside  liimi  fallen  from 
his  dead  hand. 

As  the  hours  went  by,  more  detdb 
began  to  be  added  thereto ;  and  by  noon, 
all  there  was  to  know  was  known.  Some 
workmen,  crossing  the  park  to  work;  hsd 
found  him,  and  even  to  their  eyes  it 
had  been  plain,  instantly,  that  he  was 
beyond  all  hope,  and  that  ttiere  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  take  him  back  to  the 
house  he  would  never  enter  again  in  lifa 

They  had  lifted  him  and  placed  him 
gently  on  a  gate  that  had  been  hastOy 
taken  off  its  hinges ;  one  of  the  men  impal- 
sively  throwing  off  his  coat  and  folding  it 
up,  placed  it  as  a  sort  of  pillow  for  the 
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white,  dead  faoa  "  He  was  an  lueommoii 
good  sort,"  he  mattered  as  he  did  it  And 
then  two  of  them  had  been  sent  on  first  to 
break  it  as  best  they  might  to  Miss  Maid- 
menk  She  had  met  them  at  the  garden 
gate  with  a  face  as  white  as  the  dead 
face  itself.  She  was  perfectly  qoiet»  and 
lesreely  spoke  in  answer  to  what  they 
brokeoly  and  awkwardly  managed  to  teU 
her.  "  She  was  standii^;  there  still,  and 
as  white  as  white,  when  we  brought  him/' 
one  of  the  men  said,  descriUng  it  after- 
wards ;.  '*  and,"  he  added,  with  onoonseions 
pathos,  *Hhey  jras  liker  eaoh  other,  then, 
them  two,  than  they  was  when  he  was 
aUve." 

Catherine  had  only  leant  back  against 
the  door  for  a  moment's  sapport  as  they 
carried  what  had  been  Frank  Maidment 
in  the  early  morning  snnlight  through  the 
little  garden,  past  the  scattered  garden 
tools  which  Mb  own  hands  had  been  nsbg 
the  litemoon  before;  and  then  she  fol- 
lowed them,  steadily  and  unfalteringly, 
into  atie  house. 

Three  hours  later,  Mr.  Stewart-Caxr 
came  hurriedly  through  the  garden,  and 
when  Margareti  with  her  eyes  red  and 
swollen  with  crying,  oi)ened  the  door  to 
him,  he  asked,  in  a  voice  utterly  unlike 
his  own — a  voice  all  changed  and  unsteady 
with  emoUon— if  he  could  see  Miss  Maid- 
ment. Margaret  took  his  message  upstairs, 
and  came  back  saying  that  Miss  Maidment 
could  not  see  any  one.  "She  told  me  to 
say  she  was  sorry,  sir,"  the  old  woman 
added;  "but  she  could  not — ^not  to-day. 
My  poor  chQd,"  she  sobbed,  suddenly 
breaking  down  with  passionate  weeping, 
utterly  regardless  of  Mr.  StewartCarr, 
«  my  poor  child — ^they  was  both  my  chil- 
dren and  they  was  like  my  own — and  he 
lies  as  peaceful  as  when  I  laid  him  in  his 
cradle.  And  Miss  Catherine — Miss  Ca- 
therine ;  it's  fit  to  break  one's  heart  to  look 
At  her.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  she 
•aid,  suddenly  remembering  him  and  dry- 
ing her  eyes  hastUy  on  her  coarse  white 
apron;  "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  you'll 
excuse  me,  sir." 

Bat  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  had  leant  his  arm 
•gainst  the  stone  door-post,  and  hidden 
hie  face  on  it 

**  There's  nothing  to  beg  my  pardon  for," 
he  said,  still  more  untteaaily,  as  he  raised 
it  hastily.  "  Will  you  tell  your  mistress 
I  will  write  to  her ;  and  will  you  let  me 
know  if  I  can  do  anything  for  her  f  " 

He  weat  back  to  the  Castle  and 
wrote   Catherine  a  note,  begging  her  to 


let  him  do  anything  he  possibly  could  to 
help  her;  and  begging  her,  also,  to  let 
him  see  her  later  on. 

Catherine  answered  him  at  once.  She 
promised  to  let  him  know  as  soon  as  she 
could  see  him,  and  to  daim  his  help  at 
once,  should  she  need  it 

On  that  very  evening  she  claimed  it, 
or  rather,  Margaret  did  so  for  her.  The 
awf  al  strain  of  the  day  gave  way  suddenly, 
and  Catherine  sank  helplessly  on  her  bed 
as  she  tried  to  undress. 

Margaret  put  her  to  bed  like  a  little 
child,  and  then,  remembering  his  words  of 
the  morning,  sent  for  Mr.  Stewart-Csjrr. 

He  came  at  once;  he  took  everything 
into  his  own  hands,  carried  out  every 
arrangement,  and  went  through  every 
detail  of  those  terrible  days,  in  Catherine's 
plaoe,  while  she  lay  wandering  and  un- 
conscious in  her  own  room. 

It  was  a  week  before  she  came  back  to 
consciousness  again;  and  three  weeks 
before  she  was  strong  enough  to  come 
downstairs.  On  the  first  day  she  did  so, 
she  sent  a  pencU  note  to  Mr.  Stewart-Carr. 
^*I  am  well  enough  to  thank  yon  now," 
she  said;  '^ will  you  let  met " 

He  answered  it  by  going  to  her  that 
same  afternoon.  Till  he  actually  got  it,  he 
had  hardly  known  how  much  he  had  been 
expecting  and  longing  for  that  summons, 
and  as  he  set  out,  all  his  thoughts  were  of 
seeing  her  again. 

Bat  as  he  reached  the  White  House,  the 
thought  flashed  across  him  of  the  first  time 
he  had  been  there,  the  first  time  he  had 
seen  Catherine  at  all.  It  was  not  yet  five 
weeks  ago,  the  park  wore  the  same  summer 
beauty,  the  little  garden  was  unchanged, 
the  same  flowers  were  there,  the  same 
clematis  was  bloonung  over  the  door ;  but 
in  his  life  and  hers  everything  was  chauged, 
and  the  man  he  had  come  there  then  to 
see  was  lying  in  his  grave.  He  recalled 
himself  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  opened  the 
gate  hastily. 

Margaret  took  him,  not  into  the  dining- 
room,  but  into  the  drawing-room.  He  hiKi 
never  entered  this  room  before ;  and  per- 
haps the  fresh  surroundings  emphasiseed  for 
him  the  change  in  Catherine  herseli  He 
had  expected  her  to  be  altered;  he  had 
told  himself  that  she  would,  of  course,  look 
very  ill ;  but  still,  when  he  saw  her,  the 
sight  gave  him  a  great  and  sodden  shock. 
She  was  leaning  back  in  a  low  wicker 
chair,  and  a  soft  white  wrap  was  round 
her  shoulders. 

Her  face  was  terribly  thin,  and  so  white 
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that  her  large  grey  eyes,  by  their  contrast 
with  her  paUor,  had  become  the  most  con- 
spicaons  feature  in  her  whole  face. 

Across  her  forehead,  sorrow  and  pain 
had  set  a  line  that  time  woold  nerer  wear 
away,  and  though  her  month  was  no  less 
resolate  than  it  used  to  be,  there  was,  as 
she  saw  Mr.  StewartOarr,  a  little  uncertain 
movement  of  its  curves  that  was  very 
strange  and  unwonted  in  Catherine. 

But  she  looked,  in  her  weakness,  even 
sweeter  than  she  had  looked  in  her 
strength,  and  as  Mr.  Stewart-Carr  came 
up  to  her,  he  was  filled  with  one  great 
longing — a  longing  to  .carry  out  Frank 
Maidment's  last  words  to  him,  and  take 
care  of  her  for  ever. 

But  he  had  much  else  to  say  to  her  now, 
and  he  checked  himself  resolutely  as  he 
returned  her  greeting,  and  sat  down  beside 
her  in  the  chair  she  indicated. 

*<  I  do  thank  you  more  than  I  can  say," 
she  began,  faintly.  "I  do  not  know  how 
to  put  my  thai^  into  words.  I — what 
could  I  have  done  without  your  help! " 

'*  Don't  say  one  word  of  the  kind,"  he 
said,  earnestly ;  "  don't  hurt  me  by  thanks. 
It  is  I  who  am  grateful  to  you  for  lettbg 
me  help  you." 

There  was  a  little  silence.  He  looked  at 
her  uncertainly.    Then  he  said : 

<'  I  wanted  to  tell  you  something.  I  have 
wanted  to  tell  you  it  ever  since — since — 
but  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  you  are  strong 
enough  to  hear  it!" 

^'I  am  strong  enough  for  anything,"  she 
said,  quietly.  ''Is  it — ^is  it  of  Frank  you 
want  to  speak  to  me  I  Because,  if  to,  don't 
be  afraid.    You  will  not  hurt  me." 

"  Tes,"  he  answered,  gravely  and  gently, 
*'I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  know  all  that 
you  know  about  his  Ufa" 

*'  All  I  know ! "  Catherine  repeated,  in  a 
low  tone;  **all  I  know!  What  do  you 
mean!  What  can  you  meant  Do 
you-^ " 

Bat  she  stopped  short,  and  hiding  her 
face  in  her  white  hands,  pressed  them  and 
her  head  suddenly  down  on  to  the  cu&hions 
of  her  chair. 

''Tell  me,"  she  said,  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

He  rose,  and  coming  nearer,  stood  before 
her. 

"I  will,"  he  answered,  and  in  short 
sentences,  broken  often  by  emotion,  he 
told  her,  in  the  tenderest  words  he  knew, 
of  her  brother's  last  action  on  earth.    He 


told  her  everything,  down  to  the  last  words 
about  herself.  And  when  he  ended, 
Catherine  did  not  move  or  speak.  She 
was  crying,  bitterly  and  passionately,  and 
the  silence  was  only  broken  by  her  choking 
sobs. 

'*0h,  Frank!  Frank!"  she  cried, 
'*  Frank,  I  would  take  better  care  of  you  if 
I  could  have  you  back!  Ob,  Frank!  I 
loved  you  so  1    I  love  you  so ! " 

Mr.  Stewart-Garr  knelt  down  beside  her 
as  he  had  done  once  before. 

*<  Catherine,"  he  said,  very  genUy,  *<  will 
yon  let  his  words  come  true  f  They  wero 
bis  last  words  here.  May  I  take  care  of 
you!" 

She  did  not  lift  her  head,  she  <mly 
sobbed  still  more  passionately. 

"Don't^"  she  said,  brokenly,  "don't 
ask  me  yet  He  is  gone.  I  can  never  be 
with  him  any  more  while  I  live,  and  he 
was  so  good  to  me,  so  often.  And  he 
thought  of  me  last  of  alL  Oh,  Frank! 
Frank!" 

Mr.  Stewart-Carr  touched  her  hair  very 
softly  with  his  hand. 

"He  asked  me  to,"  he  said;  "and, 
Catherine,  I  will  take  care  of  you — Heaven 
knows,  and  perhaps  he  knows,  that  I  will 
— if  you  will  only  say  I  may." 

"Not  now!  Not  now!"  she  sobbed. 
"Don't  ask  me  now  1" 

With  an  unselfishness  as  great  as  his 
love,  he  went  away,  and  left  her  with  the 
memory  of  her  brother. 

Frank  Maidment's  last  hours  on  earth 
were  not  lived  in  vain,  for,  a  year  hXes, 
Catherine  married  Mr.  Stewart-Garr. 

Ooce,  after  their  marriage,  they  went 
back  together  to  Moreford  to  say  good- 
bye to  it,  and  to  look  at  Frank  MaidmenVs 
grave,  and  then  Mr.  Stewart-Garr  took  his 
wife  away  for  ever  from  every  bitter 
association,  and  took  care  of  her. 
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CHAPTER  XV.       DISAPPOINTED. 

'*The  wont  of  a  baU  is  that  one  feeb  so 
atapid  tiie  next  day/'  said  Minnie  Gordon 
at  lonoheon-time,  yawning  repeatedly. 
<'  FianoeSy  what  letters  have  you  tud  ttus 
morning  f     Ton  are  so  dose." 

**  One  from  mother.  She  hopes  to  eome 
home  as  soon  as  possible,  and  sends  her 
love  to  yoa  two.  She  says  she  will  re- 
member your  hat  as  she  comes  throngh 
London.  The  other  letter  is  an  invitation 
to  a  dinner  party  at  the  Towers  to-day 
wesk — Mrs.  and  two  Miss  Grordons,  You 
don't  like  dinner  parties,  Minnie,  so  Bee 
had  better  go." 

*'I  don't  see  why  poor  Bee  should  do 

all  the  diutgreeable  things,"  said  Minnie, 

itly.    "I  will   go  this  tune,  for  yon 

ion't  like  dinner  parties  dther,  Bee,  do 

you!" 

"Not  generally,  but  I  should  like  to  go 
to  the  Towers.  Captain  Grant's  aunt  and 
cousin  are  to  be  there." 

"  How  do  you  know  t  ^ 

"  Oaptain  Grant  told  me  so  some  time 
ago. 

**  You  never  mentioned  it." 

**No,"  said  Bee,  blushing  in  spite  of 
herself,  and  in  spite  of  having  made  a 
strong  resolution  to  be  quite  naturaL 

'*  well,  we  can't  any  of  us  go  If  mother 
la  not  back.  Will  she  be  back  by  then, 
Frances  1  We  have  been  alone  ten  days 
already,  and  Christmas  will  soon  be  here. 
I  suppose  she  does  not  mean  to  spend 


Christmas  alona  I  can't  bear  mysteries. 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  f" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Frances,  rather  crossly. 

She  was  longing  to  tell  her  sisters ;  but 
her  mother  wished  everything  about  the 
Warren  to  be  left  a  secret  till  Grace, 
Sibyl,  and  Miss  Evans  weie  well  out  of 
the  way. 

'^What  made  you  go  out  so  early. 
Beef"  asked  Minnie.  It  was  no  use 
teasing  Frances,  who  could  hold  her  own, 
and  did  not  allow  either  of  her  sisters  to 
interfere  with  her. 

''I  wanted  a  good  walk.  I  did  not 
sleep  very  weU." 

■*0h,  Frances,  why  did  you  refuse  to 
dance  with  Mr.  Newton  last  night!  He 
looked  quite  miserable." 

Mr.  Newton  was  an  engineer  not  over 
rich,  but  who  yet  possessed  enough  talent 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  rising  man.  He 
had  long  admired  Frances  Gordon.  She 
had  a  certain  likusg  for  him,  but  as  he  was 
not  rich  she  never  would  encourage  him  too 
much.  Frances  had  long  ago  set  before 
herself  and  Minnie  the  foolishness  of 
marrying  poor  men,  and,  with  more  con- 
science wan  Minnie,  did  not  therefore  wish 
to  draw  them  on  too  much. 

"  I  gave  Mr.  Newton  two  dances ;  that 
is  quite  enoagh.  Mother  says  it  is  un- 
ladylike to  dance  too  often  with  a  man 
who  is  nothing  to  you." 

This  was  a  hit  at  Minnie,  who  had 
certainly  danced  with  Captain  Grant  a 
great  deal  She  believed  that  it  was  for 
the  sole  pleasure  of  her  company,  so  that 
when  he  talked  of  Bee  the  other  sistei 
never  guessed  the  truth. 

"Captain  Grant  said  he  would  call  this 
afternoon;  I  forget  the  excuse  he  gave," 
said  Minnie,  laughing,  and  not  at  all  angry 
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at  FranceV  inainuatioo,  '^  and  he  hoped  we 
Hhould  be  at  home.** 

••  I  hope  you  told  him  that  mother  was 
away.  I  wish,  Bee,  you  would  come  and 
settle  the  colour  of  the  velvet  for  our  new 
bonnets.  We  muat  set  about  trimmmg 
them  to-day." 

*•  You  will  make  mine,  won't  you,  Bee  I " 
said  Minnie,  eagerly  and  coazbgly.  "  It 
will  be  better  it  one  hand  makes  them. 
Tou  and  I  always  dress  alika" 

Bee  hated  making  bonnets,  but  re- 
membered that  if  some  day  she  had  to 
work  for  her  living  she  might  have  to 
choose  this  trade,  so  that  she  had  better 
grant  Minnie's  request  Besides,  she  felt 
80  happy ;  any  amount  of  drudgery  would 
have  seemed  light  now.  He,  Oolin  Orant, 
did  not  despise  her.  Perhaps,  if  she  did 
her  best  at  home  she  might  be  better 
able  to  do  her  best  for  him.  About  one 
thing  she  was  determined :  she  would  not 
marry  him,  and  then  let  him  find  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake ;  he  must  know 
her  faults  before  she  allowed  him  to  spoil 
his  life.  Bee  was  wonderfully  humble, 
more  humble  In  her  own  eyes  than  was 
really  quite  necessary;  but  Minnie  had 
always  impressed  her  with  the  idea  that 
she  was  the  stupid  one'  of  the  family. 
If  only  Austin  were  here  1  Austin  was  so 
kind  to  her,  so  good  to  them  all ;  but  then 
he  had  never  spent  much  time  at  homa 
He  had  worked  so  hard,  and  never  wasted 
any  time,  in  order  to  be  a  help,  and  not  an 
expense,  and  to  spare  the  slender  means  of 
his  mother.  Austin  was  the  one  member 
of  her  family  to  whom  Bee  could  look  up ; 
he  never  seemed  to  think  of  himself,  he 
was  more  like  Captain  Grant 

Her  home  life  was  so  sel6sh,  so  small, 
so  entirely  egotistical ;  yet  Bee  felt  that 
there  was  a  better  life,  a  better  motive, 
somewhere,  if  only  she  could  find  them. 
But  how  happy  she  felt  to-day ;  he  really 
wanted  her,  only  he  fancied  her  better 
than  she  was ;  and  then,  if  she  were  poor, 
oDght  he  to  marry  a  poor  wifel  Here 
Beatrice  tormented  herself  whilst  her 
fingers  made  up  velvet  bonnets,  and  Minnie 
lay  on  the  sofa  declaring  that  she  had 
'* never  been  so  tired  in  her  life;"  and 
yet  there  was  sweetness  in  her  torments. 

Toward)  tea-time  Captain  Grant  came 
in ;  but  othor  visitors  were  in  the  room,  so 
that  Minnie  seized  upon  him,  and  Bte, 
«vho  was  always  tea-maker,  could  not  do 
more  than  look  up  at  him  for  one  min  ite 
as  he  held  her  hand  ;  but  that  was  enough 
for  them.    She  meant  to  say  with  her  eyes : 


"I  am  trying  to  find  oat  whether  I  am 
good  enough,^  and  his  said :  *'  I  shsll  nerer 
change  my  mind."  Love  was  a  ftimple, 
wonderful  thing  for  them— a  new  reyela- 
tlon. 

People  talked  round  her,  discussed  otW 
people — unkindly  for  the  most  part— Val 
Bee  noticed  that  whenever  Captain  Gnnt 
spoke  it  was  to  defend  any  one  whom  he 
might  know  among  those  who  were  being 
pulled  to  piece&  Again  Bee  tboaght: 
*'  He  is  not  like  us ;  we  are  always  critieis 
ing  our  neighbours.  I  do  it  too,  I  koov, 
and  yet  he  can't  bear  to  hear  any  one 
abused.  I  shall  never  learn  that,  I  sm 
afraid."  But  she  began  trying  Uils  very 
afternoon. 

At  last,  when  the  room  was  not  quits  bo 
full  of  Longham  people,  Captab  Gnnt 
came  round  to  Bee.  Minnie  had  been 
monopolised  by  acurate,  who  was  sapposed 
to  have  said  that  '<  the  second  Miss  Gordon 
was  an  aneel  upon  eartb,"  which  showed 
plainly,  had  he  only  known  it,  that  he  wm 
but  partially  acquainted  with  Miss  Mumie 
Gordon,  and  not  at  all  with  angehk 

"What  have  you  been  doing  since  we 
met^  Mis9  Beatrice  1 " 

His  manner  was  as  respectful  as  if  he 
had  not  this  same  momiog  called  her 
Beatrice  without  the  "  Miss." 

**  Making  bonnets,"  answered  Bee^  hnigh- 
bg  happily  this  time — and  perhaps  it  wis 
that  natural  laugh  that  had  iirst  taken  the 
Captain's  fancy,  making  the  owner  of  it 
afterwards  creep  into  his  heart  A  girl 
who  can  laugh  happily  can  have  notl^ 
very  bad  to  hide,  so  he  thought,  ssd, 
perhaps,  being  a  little  grave  himeelf,  he 
was  all  the  more  inclined  to  like  hig^ 
spirits. 

*'Ball-dressei  and  bonnets  t''  he  laid, 
smiling. 

*'  Yes ;  I  told  you  that  was  my  only 
talent'' 

"  Do  you  never  read  t^ 

''  No  one  here  reads  except  Minnie ;  bat 
I  don't  care  about  novels." 

''And  other  books  f" 

'<  Would  you  like  me  to  read  seiioni 
books) "  asked  Bee,  In  a  low  voice. 

^*  Serious  books — no  I  Bat  there  are 
many  others.    Histories,  travels " 

"I  will  begin  if  you  like,"  she  slid, 
humbly,  "  and  see  if  I  caa  Bat  if  1  find 
I  can't  1  We  were  so  glad  to  shut  up  our 
books  directly  we  came  out.  I  told  you  I 
was  ignorant,  and  you  see  I  am  ;  bat  I  will 
begin  to-day.  What  shall  it  be)  Some- 
thing about  India,  where  you  have  been  I" 
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Minnie  intenniptod  farther  talk.  She 
thought  her  sister  htd  had  the  Oeptain 
long  enough  by  her  side ;  she  was  jealoos 
of  any  attention  not  paid  to  her,  and  this 
evening  Bee  suddenly  pereeived  thii. 
Wliatwas  tobedonet  It  was  too  dread- 
fal  to  think  of  being  a  sfster's  rival;  bat 
then,  as  after  all  it  was  not  Minnie  bat 
herself  whom  he  cared  aboat^  Mlonie  most 
be  told,  to  save  farther  complicationf . 

When  Captain  Grant  rose  to  go,  Bee 
slipped  a  litde  folded  paper  into  his  hand. 
"Bead  it  byand-by,''  she  whispered; 
and  when  he  stepped  ont  of  the  boose, 
Captain  Grant  opened  the  little  note  as  if 
it  had  been  made  of  some  very  predoos 

StQ£ 

It  was  qoite  short. 


"I  have  changed  my  mind  already, 
fiioagh  I  cannot  tell  yoa  why.  Will  yoa 
ask  mother  if  she  thinks  I  shall  be  good 
enough  for  yoa  t  Or  if  yoa  have  changed 
yoor  mind,  please  never  mention  the  sub- 
ject again.    I  shall  know  why. — B.  G." 

The  next  morning  Captain  Grant  called 
again,  this  time  it  was  to  see  Miss  Gordon ; 
and  he  was  not  shown  into  the  day-room, 
where  he  wished  to  go,  but  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  there  was  no  fira 
Frances  sailed  in  presently,  nioe-lookiog, 
dignified.  Bat  she  expected  it  was  Minnie 
he  wanted.     What  had  he  come  fort 

"  Will  you  kindly  give  mo  Mrs.  (Gordon's 
present  address  t"  he  asked,  simply. 

Frances  wrote  it  on  an  envelope,  and 
Captain  Grant  put  it  into  a  pocket-book 
without  looking  at  it 

"  I  expect  my  mother  back  very  shortly," 
aaid  the  eldest  Miss  Gordon. 

"I  am  very  glad.  Then  perhaps  she 
will  come  and  see  my  aunt  at  the  Towers  f 
My  father  says  be  wishes  to  have  a  real 
old-fashioned  *  Merrie  Christmaa.'" 

••Indeed!" 

Frances  was  thinking  that  her  mother 
intended  to  move  to  the  Warren  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  tbat  the  Merrie  Christmas 
might  not  be  vpcnt  at  Longham. 

Captain  Grant  was  a  little  afraid  of 
Miss  G(»rdon,  so  he  took  his  leave  very 
soon.  Bee  board  bis  step,  and  in  her 
anxiety  cut  Minnie's  bonnet  where  it 
should  have  remained  whole,  so  that 
Minnie's  wrath  descended  on  the  younger 
sister  in  no  scaring  measure. 

"  Tou  are  siupid.  Bee  I  I  wonder  what 
mother  will  do  wben  we  are  married,  and 
yoQ  are  left  alone  with  hert" 


No  answer.     Bee  was   as   patient  as 

(jMselda  to<lay. 

Bat  two  days  later  all  the  three  Miss 
Gk>rdons  had  a  letter  from  their  mother. 
The  one  to  Frances  being,  as  usual,  on 
business  matters,  she  did  not  communicate 
its  contents.  Minnie  was  late  for  break- 
fast, so  Bee  read  liers  first 

"My  dear  Child,— This  evening's 
post  has  brought  me  a  letter,  which  I 
hasten  to  answer,  so  that  you  and  Captain 
Grant  may  both  be  made  happy.  I  was 
so  surprised  that  my  youngest  daughter 
should  be  the  first  to  wish  to  leave  us ;  but 
I  feel  thankful  that  you  will  bave  a  thorough 
gentleman  for  your  husband,  dear  Bee,  and 
that  in  future  you  will  have  no  reason 
to  trouble  yourself  about  money  matters, 
as  I  have  done  all  my  life.  Minnie  must 
tell  you  the  other  great  newsi  I  had  half 
fancied  dear  Mionie  would  have  been  the 
first  to  leave  us;  but  such  things  settle 
themselves,  and  now  there  will  be  no  need 
to  consider  ways  and  means.  You  have 
my  full  consent,  dear  Bee,  and  may  you 
liave  a  long  life  of  happiness.  I  don't 
wish  you  to  be  married  until  you  are  quite 
nineteen.  Youth  will  never  come  back 
again.  Bat  make  the  engagement  public 
at  once  if  you  like.  Such  tfaings  are  better 
known  di^cUy.  Your  loving  mother, 
*'£llkn  Gordon." 

Everything  was  as  prosperous  as  pos- 
sible now  wich  Bee^  and  yet  she  felt  sorry 
that  she  was  not  to  have  a  time  of  secret 
trial ;  sorry  that  her  Colin  should  not  be 
quite  sure  of  her  before  there  was  a 
public  engagement;  only  ber  own  feel- 
ings must  give  way  for  Minnit>'d  sake,  who 
must  not  be  allowed  to  believe  what  was 
not  true. 

•*Will  you  read  tbip,  Frances  t"  And 
Bee  handed  her  mother's  letter  across  the 
table  to  her  sister. 

Frances  was  astounded. 

"  You,  Bee  1  Why,  I  always  thought  he 
liked  Minnie.    You  sly  child  1 " 

"Don't  say  tbat,  Frances,  because  I 
thooght  the  same  myself  till  a  few  days 
ago,  but  I  am  not  half  good  enough  for 
him.    Oh,  no,  not  half  1" 

"  What  nonsense  you  are  saying  1  Girls 
do  not  marry  for  that ;  however,  I  am  glad 
mother  approves,  only  it  is  a  pity  it  is  not 
Minnie." 

"Whyt"    Bee  was  a  little  hurt 

'*  You  are  more  useful  at  home ;  besides, 
she  is  older." 
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"  Then  it  oaght  to  have  been  you." 

"  Me  !  I  wouldn't  marry  Oaptain  Grant 
for  all  the  world,  he  is  so  saDotimoniooa. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Bee,  bat  I  mean  he  is 
not  to  my  taste." 

The  lazy  Miss  Gordon  now  appeared,  so 
the  two  sisters  relapsed  into  silence  whilst 
Minnie  opened  her  note. 

"  Guess,  Bee,  what  the  mystery  ia  Oh, 
Frances,  why  didn't  you  tell  us  t  How 
•very,  very  delightful  I " 

Bee  seized  the  note — it  was  short  enough, 
and  soon  read : 

<'  Dearest  Minnis. — ^Frances  must  tell 
yon  aU,  only  I  must  be  the  first  to  an- 
nounce to  you  that  I  have  come  into  a 
property  belonging  to  a  cousin  of  your 
father's.  The  house  is  charming,  but  rather 
far  from  the  town.  There  is  very  good 
society.  My  joys  have  all  come  at  once, 
for  I  have  just  had    a  charming  letter 

from but  you  can  guess.    Your  loving 

mother,  "E.  G." 

«Tou  might  have  told  us,"  cried  Bae 
and  Minnie  again. 

*'  Mother  has  had  a  great  deal  of  tire- 
some business  to  get  through — it  was  not 
all  pleasure." 

"And  how  much  a  year  t"  asked  Minnie. 

**  The  affairs  are  rather  in  a  muddle  at 
present  This  cousin  was  a  very  undesir- 
able person ;  still,  there  is  enough  money 
to  keep  up  the  place  well,  and  there  will 
be  some  over,  too." 

"  Austin  need  not  work  so  hard,  then," 
said  Bee,  her  mind  reverting  at  once  to  her 
brother. 

'<  That  wni  not  hurt  him." 

"Fancy,  Bee  thought  we  had  lost  our 
money,  and  that  she  had  better  turn  into 
a  dressmaker." 

**I  asked  Captain  Grant  it  he  would 
think  it  very  low,  and  he  said  no,"  said 
Bee,  blushing  painfully,  but  laughing  toa 

"  Ton  asked  Captain  Giant  1 " 

"  Why  not  t  now — ^we — are  engaged," 
and  Bae  handed  her  mother's  letter  to 
Minnie. 

Bee  had  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
bring  out  this  piece  of  news,  but  she 
was  not  prepared  for  the  anger  of  her 
elder  sister. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Bee  1  Yon  en- 
gaged to  Captain  Grant  —  you  1  How 
very,  very  deceitful  you  have  been ;  I  call 
it  most  horrid  of  you.  And  since  when,  I 
should  like  to  know?  I  suppose  you 
managed  it  so  as  to  avoid  being  poor,  and 


that  you  might  leave  us  to  bear  all  the 
trouble  of  it" 

<"  Minnie  1"  said  Frances. 

"  You  may  say  Minnie ;  I  don't  mind 
anything,  if  only  people  are  open  and 
straightforward,  and  Bee  has  been  very 
proud  and  deceitful.  One  thing  is,  I  am 
sure  her  engagement  will  never  prosper," 
and  Minnie  rushed  out  of  the  room  too 
angry  to  breathe  the  same  air  as  the 
deceitful  Bee. 

"What  shaU  I  do,  Frances!  If  yon 
knew  all  you  would  see  that  I  am  not 
underhand  ;  it  was  only  two  days  ago  that 
he  said  anything,  and  then " 

"  Finish  your  breakfast,  child,  and  don't 
take  any  notice  of  Minnia  I  dare  say 
Captain  Grant  will  be  here  soon." 

Bat  Bee  was  sad,  nevertheless,  and  the 
first  bloom  of  her  joy  was  brndied  off  by 
Minnie's  selfish  anger. 

CHAPTER  XVI.   A  LOVERS*  TALK. 

That  interview  with  Captain  Grant  was 
certainly  curious,  that  is,  according  to  the 
usually  received  ideas  of  lovers'  meetings. 
His  ideas  about  women  differed  also  from 
those  of  other  men;  for  though,  in  his 
Indian  life,  he  had  met  many  various  types, 
yet  he  had  not  lost  his  own  ideal  of  what 
a  woman  should  be.  When  he  heard  of 
unhappy  marriages  he  was  as  grieved  as 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  one  of  his 
friends.  "Something  that  might  have 
been  beautiful  is  spoilt,"  he  would  say. 
But  then  he  knew  well  enough  how  men, 
often  the  best  men,  sometimes  make  mis- 
takes, not  because  they  do  not  think  about 
the  fixture,  but  because  they  are  so  inosp- 
able  of  judging  a  woman.  Youth  mmI 
loveliness  may  dazzle  them,  and  they  often 
invest  the  soul  with  the  perfections  of  the 
body. 

lE^trice  felt  terribly  shy  when  at  last 
the  Captain  made  his  appearance,  which 
he  did  not  do  tiU  late  in  the  morafng. 
Minnie  had  not  reappeared,  so  that  aha 
and  Frances  were  working  alone  in  the 
dining-room.  Bee  met  Captain  Grant  as  | 
he  entered  the  hall,  and  said,  vaiy 
demurely,  because  the  maid  was  present: 

'*  Would  you  mind  walking  to  the  village 
with  met  We  have  a  fire  only  in  the 
dining-room,  and  Frances  ia  there." 

•*  I  was  paTtfcnlarly  wishing  to  go  t^  tb^ 
village/'  he  said,  gravely,  too,  bu&  those 
was  a  happy  light  in  his  eye. 

Bee  ran  away,  but  remembered  just  u 
she  reached  her  own  door  that  her  sister 
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was  there.  Howeyer,  m  she  ooold  not 
go  oat  withoat  her  het  and  jacket^  die 
knocked  hnmbly.  feeling  very  modi  in  dis- 
graee,  and  recdved  the  short  answer  to 
cone  in* 

Minnie  was  patting  a  diest  of  drawers 
tidj,  and  woofd  not  notice  her  yonnger 
sister;  bof  Bee  saw  a  hard  look  settle  on 
the  pretty  &ee.  She  coold  not  bear  to 
make  Ifinnie  angry,  and  goinff  ap  to  her 
bdore  leaving  the  room,  she  said,  hambly : 

"Minnie^  won't  yoa  wish  me  joy t  I 
know  I  am  not  good  enough  for  him;  bat 
if  he  thinks  so,  1  most  try  to  be." 

"ni  wish  yoa  joy  if  yoa  like,  though  I 
can't  bdieve  each  condact  as  years  ever 
does  saeoeed." 

"Ton  are  mistaken,  Minnie;  indeed,  if 
yoa  anderstood,  yoa  woold  know  it  is  not 
as  yoa  think." 

"I  do  not  want  to  understand  anything 
aboot  it.  I  know  quite  enoagh,  thanks, 
Bea" 

There  was  no  use  saying  more,  and 
Bee  went  oat  quite  sober  and  sad  for  a 
first  walk  with  a  lover.  Not  that  she 
behayed  much  like  an  engaged  gbrl  of 
eighteen;  but  though  she  did  not  know 
it,  Captain  Grant  was  secretly  contrasting 
her  ikTourably  with  others  whom  he  had 
known  in  sinJbur  droumstances. 

«'May  I  ask,  Beatrice,  why  you  gave  me 
that  UtUe  Ut  of  papert"  he  said,  when 
thqr  had  left  the  last  Longham  house 
bemnd  them. 

^No;  I  would  rather  you  did  not  ask 
the  real  reason,**  she  said,  shyly;  "but 
one  was  that  among  sisters  it  is  so  difficult 
to  keep  eyen  a  secret  that  one  has  a  right 
to  keep,  and  yet  to  be  true— and  you  want 
me  to  be  tha^  don't  you  t " 

For  all  answer  he  took  her  hand— the 
hand  that  was  by  no  means  usdess — and 
deeped  it  firmly  and  quietly  in  his  own. 

*'  Tes,aboye  all  things,  be  true;  and  liien, 
though  in  this  instance  I  do  trust  you, 
and,  Heayen  hdping  me,  Beatrice,  I  shall 
always  trust  you,  yet  I  could  not  accept 
yoor  loye  unless  I  told  you  my  past 
history.     I  was  engaged  once  before — 

to Neyer  mind  particulars.    It  was 

in  India.  Her  father  was  a  colonel,  and 
her  beauty  secured  her  many  admirers. 
I  was  among  the  number,  and  my  devo- 
tion— or  persistency,  perhaps — carried  the 
day.  I  became  her  accepted  suitor,  and 
I  fanded  that  I  could  then  make  her 
what  I  liked«  She  was  young — ^younger 
than  you  are;  but  her  character,  early 
developed  in  that  climate   and  in  that 


sodety,  made  her  a  woman  in  thought  be- 
fore she  was  so  in  years.  She  found  out 
that  though  I  toyed  her  deeply,  I  yet  had 
singular  ideas  about  the  woman  who  was 
to  be  my  wife.    I  could  stand  no  flirting 

and  no  triflbig,  and  she I  did  not 

make  allowances  for  her  youth,  and  once 
or  twice  I  spoke  strongly  when  some 
little  things  in  her  conduct  pained  me.  I 
was  wrong,  perhaps,  in  my  manner  of 
dealing  with  her ;  but  I  loved  her  with  sU 
my  hwt,  Beatrica  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
I  sufiered  when  one  day  she  judd  that  she 
saw  she  could  never  be  happy  with  me, 
and  that  we  had  better  part  In  three 
months  she  married  a  brother  officer,  and 
their  after  history  has  been  one  of  my 
greatest  sorrows;  and  yet,  had  she  been 
my  wife,  I  don't  know  how  I  could  have 
Ixnme  it.  If  I  fdt  the  pain  for  years,  I 
can  truly  say  that  I  lost  Jl  the  love  I  had 
once  had  tor  her,  or  I  should  not  now  be 
seeking  to  win  your  affections.  Only, 
Beatrice,  can  you  understand  now  why  I 
wish  you  to  think  well  before  you  are 
willing  to  forsake  your  home  for  me  1  She 
thought  me  too  serious,  and  I  shall  not 
blame  you  if  you  think  the  same,  and  if 
you  tell  me  you  cannot  care  about  me 
enough  to  give  up  much  for  me." 

TUs  story,  told  so  simply,  touched. the 
newly-awakened  woman's  heart  Some  one 
had  not  jrecognised  the  worth  of  the  man 
she  had  at  fist  ught  so  much  respected, 
whom  she  loved  so  deeply  now ;  some  one 
had  rejected  the  prize  she  thought  too 
good  for  her.  That  moment  dedded  her ; 
her  whole  heart  went  out  to  her  Colin. 
He  became  ''her  Colin"  now.  Never 
should  he  suffer  agiin  through  a  woman, 
if  she  could  hdp  it 

Perhaps  her  hand  pressed  more  trust- 
ingly on  his  arm;  perhaps,  looking  down 
on  her,  the  man,  who  was  nearly  double 
her  age,  saw  the  look  of  perfect  trust  and 
love  in  her  young,  sweet  face,  for  aU  at 
once  his  own  doubts  fled,  and  he,  too,  was 
satbfied — ^nay,  more  than  satisfied — that 
he  had  not  made  a  mistake. 

''Oh,  Colin,  if  you  will  try  me,  and 
trust  me,  I  don't  think  you  will  ever  find 
me  different — though  I  shall  never  be 
good  enough  for  you.  I  can't  hdp  feeling 
a  little  glad  that  she  did  not  appreciate 
you,  though  I  can't  bear  to  think  you 
suffered.  Tou  never  shall  again— that  is, 
through  ma" 

No,  he  fanded  he  never  should. 

"Tou  shall  have  my  confession,  toO|" 
said  Bee,  laughing  through  a  few  tears. 
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'^When  I  was  about  eight  yean  old,  a 
distant  coosin  of  ours,  a  middji  came  to 
stay  with  us ;  and  when  he  went  away  he 
kissed  ma  I  used  to  fancy  that  when  he 
came  home  he  wonld  ask  me  to  be  his 
wife ;  and  I  kept  a  very  lively  and  tender 
remembrance  of  him  for  many  years.  I 
would  read  aboat  the  places  where  he 
went^  and '* 

"  And  when  he  came  home  1 " 

*<He  neyer  ha^''  said  Bee,  laughing; 
''at  least,  he  neyer  has  been  to  see  us 
•gain." 

"Bat  if  he  comes t" 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  uceless ;  he  will 
haye  kept  me  waiting  too  long." 

Among  other  things — ^for  all  that  loyers 
say  should  not  be  recorded — Captun 
Grant  asked,  rather  abruptly : 

*<  Can  you  tell  me,  Beatrice,  who  your 
mother  is  staying  with  near  Colehamt" 

Ooly  at  that  minute  did  Beatrice  re- 
member that  she  had  heard  that  morning 
of  their  new  fortune. 

"You  have  not  heard!  Mother  has 
come  into  a  property.  Isn't  it  strange  1 
Just  when  I  was  fancying  we  had  lost  all 
our  money !  I  don't  seem  to  care  at  all 
about  it  now.  Bat  that  is  selfish  of  me. 
The  house  is  called  the  Warren.  The 
owner  wasn't  yery  nice,  I  belieya'' 

*'  I  don't  remember  the  house,  but  years 
ago  I  stayed  at  that  placa" 

Somehow  Captain  Grant  would  not 
mention  to  Bee  that  it  was  there  he  had 
seen  the  two  girls  who  reminded  him  so 
much  of  the  Gordons. 

*'I  am  glad.  It  wHl  seem  nicer  if 
you  know  it.  You  will  come  there  and 
stay  with  us.  Frances  says  it  is  a  nice 
hoose^  all  amidst  a  lovely  heath-country. 
What  a  change  it  will  be  for  the  three 
Mies  Gordons !  Bat  I  am  most  glad  for 
Austin.  I  do  long  for  you  to  know  him ; 
he  is  something  Uke  you ;  yeiy  unlike  us. 
He  is  really  gooid.  Some  friend  of  his — a 
tutor  he  bad  when  he  was  a  bo;^— made 
him  so,  I  think.  Mother  didn't  like  it  at 
first ;  she  said  it  was  putting  foolish  ideas 
into  his  head ;  but  since  he  has  turned  out 
so  well,  and  never  been  any  trouble  to 
her,  she  does  not  say  anything  about  it 
He  now  and  then  talked  to  me,  lU  I  was 
the  only  one  who  would  listen  to  him. 
Minnie  and  Frances  can't  bear  what  they 
call  *cant.'  Bat  it  is  not  cant  with 
Austin;  it  is  something  that  makes  him 
act  differeLtly  from  others.  I  do  hope," 
added  B  le.  looking  up  into  Captain  Grant's 
faco — >i  hauJsoma  face,  with  the  stacop  of 


a  gentleman  and  a  Christian  on  it — "  I  do 
hope  that  some  day  he  will  find  some  one 
to  love  him ;  but  not  some  one  like— the 
one  who  made  you  suffer." 

•<  You  must  help  him ;  sisters  can  do 
so  much.  Ah,  Beatrice,  I  never  had  one ; 
my  wife  must  be  all  to  me*— sister,  and 
mother,  and  friend.  My  father  longs  to 
know  you  better,  dearest.  I  have  told  him 
everything.  He  fancied  that  I  meant 
your  sister  Minnie  when  I  said  Miss 
Gordon.  She  was  very  much  admired  on 
the  ice,  and  I  was  obliged  to  talk  to  her 
about  you  when  you  were  not  thera'' 

Bee  wished  secretly  he  had  not  done 
so! 

*'I  am  glad  yon  eared  for  me  before 
your  fottune  came.  I  know  it  would 
really  make  no  difference ;  but  if  it  had 
been  the  other  way,  you  might  have  had 
to  ask  a  dressmaker  to  be  your  wife." 

<*  Bat  always  a  lady,  darlbg.  How  can 
a  woman's  occupation  make  her  different 
from  what  she  is )  If  men  could  recognise 
that^  they  wouldn't  run  so  much  after 
heiresses.  But  you  must  come  home ;  you 
will  be  tired." 

Beatrice  would  not  let  Captain  Grant 
come  in  to  lunch,  much  to  his  diffsppoint- 
ment ;  bat  Bee  wished  to  spare  him,  and 
she  dreaded  the  Captain  seeing  one  of  the 
Miss  Gordons  in  a  bad  temper.  Bappine*6 
was  very  visible  on  her  face,  and  she  could 
not  chase  it  away. 


A  REAL  MUNCHAUSEN. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  from  the  earlieat 
time  of  history  up  till  very  late  days,  Aa 
principal  subjects  for  romances  and  adven- 
tures have  been  found  in  the  lives  of  cele- 
brated outlaws  and  criminals.  How  many 
tales,  poems,  and  plays  have  been  furnished 
by  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  1  Wiiat 
glamour  of  romance  has  been  woven  round 
the  escapes  and  adventures  of  Jack  Shep- 
pard  and  Dick  Turpin  1  And,  to  come  to 
later  years,  out  in  Australia  the  favourite 
hero  of  countless  romantic  escapades  has 
been  a  first-class  criminal — Ned  Kelly  the 
Bashranger!  Taking  this  to  start  with,  per- 
haps no  great  surprise  will  be  felt  when 
we  take  up  a  book*  which  tells  the  story 
of  a  life  wUch  contains  as  much  romance 
as  can  be  wished  for,  during  which  Jor- 
gensen  was  "Monarch  of  Iceland,  Naval 


•  •'  The  Convict  King,"  being  tbe  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Jorgen  Jorgensen,  retold  by  Jamet 
Francis  Hogan.     Ward  and  Downey. 
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GAptain,  BBYolationiit,  British  Diplomatio 
Agents  Author,  Dramatist,  Preacher,  Po- 
liUcal  Prisoner,  Gambler,  Hospital  Dis- 
peDier,  Continental  Traveller,  Explorer, 
Editor,  Expatriated  ExOe,  and  Colonial 
Constable."  This  is  a  goodly  list,  to  be 
sore,  and  Baron  Mnnohansen  himself  eonld 
hardly  forniBh  a  better. 

The  book  is  re-written  from  Jorgensen's 
own  antobiography  published  in  the  "  Van 
Diemen's  Land  Annual''  for  1835  and  1838, 
and  it  must  be  premised  that,  occasionally, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  other  and  more 
distinguished  people  in  writiog  tbeir  auto- 
biographies, hu  account  of  his  misfortunes 
and  difficulties  hardly  agree  with  the  real 
truth. 

Jorgensen,  as  his  name  would  imply, 
was  a  Dane,  haying  been  bom  in  Copen- 
hagen in  1780,  and  as  a  boy  was  filled  with 
a  longing  for  a  life  on  the  sea.  In  due 
time  he  was  bound  apprentice  on  an 
English  collier,  on  which  he  served  for 
four  years,  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  navigation,  and,  moreover,  learn- 
ing English.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
made  ms  plunge  into  foreign  dimes  by 
going  out  in  a  whaler  which  was  sailing  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thence  he  made 
a  short  voyage  to  Algoa  Bay,  and  on  his 
return  he  joined  the  ''Lady  Nelson,"  a 
small  survejing  veasel  which,  with  the 
''Investigator,"  was  bound  to  Australia  to 
ascertain  whether  there  really  existed 
straits  between  Van  Diemen'a  Land  and 
Australia.  Having  settled  this  point,  the 
expedition  returned  to  Sidney,  and  in 
1803  returned,  under  Captam  Bowen,  RN., 
to  assist  in  establishing  a  settlement  on  the 
Derwent  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Little 
did  our  friend  think  how  much  more  he 
was  fated  to  see  of  Vao  Diemen's  Land. 

The  present  site  of  Hobart  Tovm  is  thus 
described :  "  The  spot  on  which  the  Bank 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  the  Hope  and 
Anchor  now  stand,  was  then  an  impervious 
grove  of  the  thickest  brushwood,  sar- 
mounted  by  some  of  the  largest  gum-trees 
that  this  island  could  produce.  All  along 
the  rivulet  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  the 
Upper  MiU,  was  unpassable  from  the 
denseness  of  the  shrubbery  and  under- 
woods, the  huge  collections  of  prostrate 
trees,  and  the  dead  timber,  which  had 
hwa  washed  down  by  the  stream  and 
strewn  all  around.  These  had  in  parts 
blocked  up  the  channel,  and  many  places 
that  are  now  dry  and  built  upon,  or  culti- 
vated in  fruitful  gardens,  were  then  covered 
with  rushes  and  water." 


Having  founded  the  settlement  and 
served  on  two  smaller  surveying  expedi- 
tions, Jorgensen  left  His  Majesty's  Service 
and  went  to  New  Zealand  in  charge  of  a 
sealer;  and  after  this  he  returned  to 
England  on  board  a  whaler,  which  was 
driven  three  thousand  miles  out  of  its 
way  and  obliged  to  put  into  Otaheite  for 
provisions.  He  arrived  in  England  in 
1806  and  returned  immediately  to  Copen- 
hagen, which  he  found  in  the  midst  of  a 
bombardment  by  the  EoglisL  In  1807 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  Danish 
vessel  of  twenty-eight  guns,  which  was  to 
make  reprisals  against  the  EnglisL  Jor- 
gensen was  successful  in  capturing  eight  or 
nine  ships,  and  then  was  himself  taken 
prisoner  after  an  engagement  lasting  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

This  capture  led  to  the  most  wonderful 
event  of  Jorgensen's  life — ^his  short  reign  as 
King  of  Iceland.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
place  were  in  a  semi-starving  condition,  for 
the  island  being  a  Danish  possession,  and 
there  being  war  between  England  and  Den- 
mark, the  ordinary  supplies  from  England 
were  cut  o£L  However,  permission  was 
granted  to  a  vessel  to  sail  with  supplies,  and 
Jorgensen  took  charge,  though  it  is  not  quite 
clear  how  a  prisoner  of  war  on  parole  could 
leave  the  country.  The  voyage  was  a 
succes?,  and  another,  with  two  vessels  this 
ticne,  was  immediately  imdertaken  on  it3 
completion;  but  on  the  arrival  of  these 
vessels  they  were  not  allowed  to  land  their 
stores,  a  proclamation  to  that  effect  having 
been  issued  by  the  Governor.  Jorgensen 
would  not  go  back,  so  he  determined  to  go 
on  as  far  as  he  could ;  and  on  the  day  after 
his  arrival — it  was  a  Sunday — ^he  landed 
with  twelve  sailors,  marched  up  to  the 
Governor's  house,  walked  in,  found  Count 
Tramp,  arrested  him,  escorted  him  on 
board  slup,  and  in  fact  started  a  snug 
little  revolution  all  by  himself,  on  his  own 
authority,  during  church-time. 

The  people,  believing  him  to  be  backed 
up  by  the  British  Government,  and,  more- 
over, wanting  the  supplies  he  brought, 
natmrally  submitted  cheerfully. 

Jorgensen  now  began  issuinf^  proclama- 
tions right  royally,  full  of  "We,  Jorgen 
Jorgensen,"  and  went  in  for  being  a  monarch 
who  believed  in  popular  reforms.  Among 
his  measures  were  trial  by  jury,  free  repre- 
sentative government,  relief  from  some 
taxes,  the  deficiency  being  made  good  on 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  British 
goods,  and  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
the  clergy.    He  also  relieved  the  inhabi- 
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Unto  from  all  debto  dae  to  the  erown  of 
Denmark,  and  took  meaanres  for  the  defence 
of  the  harbonr.  Seleotions  from  one  of 
his  proclamations  will  show  the  royal  stjle 
he  adopted : 

"Beikevfg,  Jnly  11th,  1809. 

'*  In  onr  proclamation  dated  the  26th  of 
Jane,  1809,  it  was  requested  that  the 
nearest  districto  should,  within  a  fortnight, 
and  the  more  distant  within  a  certain 
limited  time,  send  in  representatives  to 
consult  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done  in 
the  present  exigency.  We  find,  however, 
that  the  public  officers  have  far  from  facili- 
tated such  a  meeting,  and  we  are  therefore 
under  the  necessity  of  no  longer  resisting 
the  wish  of  the  people,  who  have  earnestly 
solicited  us  to  manage  the  administration 
of  public  affairs. .  •  It  is  therefore  declared, 

"That  we,  Jorgen  Jorgensen,  have 
undertaken  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  under  the  name  of  Protector,  with 
full  power  to  make  war  or  conclude  peace 
with  foreign  powers.  .  . 

"  That  the  great  seal  of  the  island  shall 
no  longer  be  respected,  but  that  all  public 
documents  of  consequence  shall  be  signed 
by  my  own  hand,  and  my  seal  (J.J.)  fixed 
thereunto.  .  . 

<*  The  situation  we  now  are  in  requires 
that  we  should  not  suffer  the  least  dis- 
respect to  our  person,  neither  that  any 
one  should  transgress  the  least  article  of 
this,  our  proclamation.  .  .  We  therefore 
solemnly  declare  that  the  first  who  shall 
attempt  to  disturb  the  prosperity  or 
common  tranquillity  of  the  country  shall 
instantly  suffer  death  without  bmiefit  of 
the  civil  law. 

<*  All  sentences  and  acto  of  condemnation 
must  be  signed  by  us  before  they  can  be 
executed.  *' Jorgen  Jorgbnsen." 

Jorgen  most  certainly  did  not  suffer  from 
modesty  or  a  retiring  disposition.  Bat  his 
reign  did  not  last  long.  His  own  account  of 
the  end  is  that  he  went  to  England  to  try 
and  conclude  a  commercial  treaty,  and  was 
arrested  for  having  broken  his  parole,  an 
English  man-of-war  which  had  called  at 
Iceland  having  brought  back  false  re- 
presentations and  prejudiced  the  British 
(Government  against  him;  but  it  seems 
more  likely  that  he  returned  to  England, 
having  been  forced  thereto  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  man-of-war,  who  considered 
that  the  revolution  might  compromise 
England,  Jorgeneen  having  started  from 
Eogland,  and  apparently  being  under 
English  protection.      However,   back    he 


came,  and,  as  before  said,  wai  arrested 
and  sent  to  TothOl  Fields  Prison;  snd 
thus  ended  an  extraordinary  episode— s 
bloodless  revolution. 

This  imprisonment  led  to  Jorgeuen's 
ruin,  for  the  intimates  he  made  there 
eventually  brought  about  his  downfiU. 
After  a  short  imprisonment,  he  wai  re- 
leased on  parole,  and  his  ToUull  Fields 
friends  soon  found  him  out,  and  he  was 
quickly  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
gamblmg,  and  became  a  confirmed  gambler. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  was  reduced  to 
utter  destitution ;  and,  becoming  possessed 
with  a  spirit  of  wandering,  and  proeoring, 
somehow  or  other,  a  little  money,  took 
passage  to  Lisbon — again  not  seeming  to 
have  held  his  parole  in  much  regard. 
More  gambling  reduced  him  to  entering  as 
a  seaman  in  a  British  gunboat,  and  in  IBIS 
he  was  invalided  home,  and  soon  found 
himself  in  London  once  more.  Supplies 
which  he  received  from  his  friends  in 
Copenhagen,  were  soon  lost  again  by  his 
old  fault;  and  his  gambling  this  time 
ended  in  his  arrest  for  debt  and  his  com- 
mittal to  the  Fleet,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  In  this  sedusion  he  employed  him- 
self in  writing,  amongst  other  things,  a 
tragedy  suggested  by  the  exeontion  of  the 
Due  d'Enghien,  and  a  statistical  essay  on 
the  Bussian  Empire. 

Jorgensen  had  a  way  of  tumbling  on  his 
feet,  for  now  he  not  only  had  hu  debts 
paid,  but  received  funds  for  a  foreign 
secret  diplomatic  mission  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  money  was  enough  to  take 
him  abroad,  and  it  was  arranged  that,  when 
across  the  sea,  he  might  draw  upon  London 
for  reasonable  travelling  expenses.  Bat 
again  his  propensity  for  gambling  was  too 
much  for  lum ;  the  money  which  had  been 
advanced  to  hhn  was  soon  gone;  and  he  had 
to  work  his  passage  to  Ostend  as  a  common 
sailor  in  a  sailor's  garb.  Once  across,  as  soon 
as  he  could  persuade  the  bankers  that  he 
was  the  right  man,  despite  his  clothes,  he 
could  draw  for  further  expenses,  and  go 
upon  his  journey.  He  saw  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  reached  Paris,  and  concluded 
his  mission;  received  a  further  mission 
to  Warsaw,  and  of  course  again  lost  the 
money  advanced  to  him,  and  bad  to  go 
forward  as  best  he  could  without  money. 
By  cool,  barefaced  impudence  and  false 
pretences,  he  seems  to  have  not  only  got 
on  pretty  well,  but  to  have  been  quite  a 
personage  in  some  places  through  which 
he  passed.  He  tells  how  he  was  intro- 
duced to  a  Grand  Duke  with  whom  he  had 
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some  pleasant  oonvenaticMi ;  with  Gtoethe, 
too,  he  claims  acqaaintance ;  Niehahr  and 
Bonudorf  he  also  honoured,  and  finally  he 
readied  Berlin,  where  he  won  a  small  prize 
in  a  State  lottery,  with  the  result  that 
gamUing  once  more  set  in,  and  Jorgensen 
stayed  a  long  time  instead  of  proceeding  on 
his  missioui^  whatever  it  was.  When  he  did 
■tarfe,  he  fell  among  thieves,  was  fleeced,  and 
gave  up  all  idea  of  read^g  Warsaw,  and 
resolved  to  return  to  London;  and  to  avoid 
certain  small  debts,  started  without  going 
through  the  form  of  applying  for  a  pass- 

Ert^  the  want  of  which  must  have  taxed 
I  ingenuity  pretty  stiffly.  He  tells  us 
that,  notwithstanding  his  (diortcomings,  he 
was  favourably  received  by  the  Foreign 
Office  on  his  return  to  London,  and  hand- 
somely rewarded  They  must  have  been 
freer  with  dieir  money  ia  those  days  than 
they  are  now. 

The  next  three  years  (1817  to  1820). 
although  he  formed  the  determination  of 
emigrating,  were  spent  in  gambling,  more 
or  less,  tiU  eventually  he  was  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  having  pawned  certain  articles 
of  furniture  belonging  to  his  landlady. 
He  was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
transportation;  but  instead  of  being  sent 
beyond  the  seas,  he  was  placed  in  Newgate, 
and  that,  not  as  an  ordinary  prisoner,  but 
as  assistant  in  the  hospital  Here  he  re- 
mained twenty  months,  when  he  received 
a  pardon  on  condition  that  he  quitted  the 
kingdom  within  a  month  from  his  release. 

He  tells  us  a  good  deal  about  Newgate, 
and  makes  the  assertion  that  no  one  who 
was  in  Newgate  while  he  was  there,  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanour,  was  innocent 
One  of  his  prison  acquaintances  was  a 
captain  of  a  slave-ship,  whose  notes  on 
Madagascar  were  arranged  in  prison  with 
Jorgensen's  help.  He  also  tells  us  how  in 
those  days  money  was  a  useful  thing  in  a 
criminal  trial,  and  gives  a  long  account  of  a 
case  in  which  it  bought  a  man  o£F  from  a 
duurge  of  embezzlement  His  reflections, 
too,  on  the  effect  of  punishment  as  a  de- 
terrent^ and  on  such  like  subjects,  are 
sound,  and  stamp  him  as  a  shrewd  thbker. 

Jorgensen  then  was  released  from  New- 
gate; but  once  more  falling  to  his  beset- 
ting sih,  overstayed  his  monthi  was 
betrayed  to  the  police,  re-arrested,  tried  and 
sentenced  to  death  for  violatbg  the  con- 
dition of  his  liberatioa  This  sentence 
was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life. 
He,  however,  was  in  hb  old  position  in 
the  hospital  at  Newgate  for  three  yean 
after  tms  sentence,  before  he  was  sent  to 


the  hulks  to  be  sent  out  in  the  first 
transport  for  the  colonies.  It  was  in  1825 
that  he  went  on  board  the  hulk ;  and  he 
tells  us  that,  when  "  a  convict  passes  over 
the  gangway  of  a  hulk,  he  is  searched  for 
mondy,  or  other  artides  of  value.  Hd  is 
then  taken  below,  and  entirely  stripped; 
is  subjected  to  an  ablution ;  has  his  hair 
cut  off,  and  a  prison  dress  put  on ;  irons 
are  placed  on  his  legs,  and  next  morning 
he  is  sent  to  hard  labour  in  the  dockyard. 
A  very  few,  as  a  natter  of  great  favour, 
are  permitted  to  wear  a  slight  bezel  on  one 
leg,  and  are  exempted  from  dockyard 
labour.  I  was  one  of  those  thus  pri- 
vileged.*' 

Jorgensen.  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
as  happy  in  the  hulks  as  he  might  have 
been  elsewhere,  and  was  only  too  delighted 
when  orders  came  for  him  to  proceed  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land  in  the  "Woodman," 
which  was  carrying  convicts  to  that  colony. 
On  board  the  *'  Woodman  "  he  was  placeil 
in  the  hospital  as  dispenser  and  assistant 
— thus  again  falling  on  his  feet,  as  a  man 
thus  employed  had  privileges  which  made 
his  lot  much  easier  than  that  of  the  re- 
maining convicts.  During  the  voyage, 
fever  took  possession  of  the  ship.  Several 
convicts,  and|  in  addition,  the  surgeon  suc- 
cumbed, leaving  Jorgensen  in  command  of 
the  hospital.  By  g(m  luck  he  cured  the 
sick,  and  brought  his  ship  to  the  Cape 
with  a  dean  bUl  of  health.  Here  a  new 
surgecm  was  put  on  board  for  the  rest  of 
the  voyage,  which  was  ended  in  May, 
1826 ;  and  Jorgensen  gives  us  the  following 
description  of  his  feelings : 

'*1,  who  had  visited  the  scene  twenty- 
four  years  previoudy,  when  no  white  man 
occupied  a  single  spot  in  Van  Piemen's 
Landr  and  when  all  around  us  was  a 
wilderness,  felt  myself  strangdy  moved  by 
the  changes  that  time  and  colonial  energy 
had  brought  around  in  my  absence.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  river  I  observed  a  long 
series  of  farms  and  pleasant-looking  cot 
tages;  but  it  was  when  we  reached  the 
harbour  on  the  following  morning  that  my 
astonishment  became  truly  great.  It  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  visit  many  colonies  and 
settlements  on  this  globe,  and  if  I  had  not 
witnessed  the  amazing  transformation  now 
disclosed  to  my  view  on  the  dte  where 
Hobart  Town  reared  its  novel  and  beauti- 
ful aspect^  I  could  have  formed  no  con- 
ception of  it  from  any  published  description, 
and  I  should  have  rejected  the  truth  as  an 
exaggeratioa" 

Once   landed,  Jorgensen   took  service 
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under  a  Goyernment  official,  but  not  liking 
the  place,  applied  to  be  transferred  to  the 
seryice  of  the  Van  Diemen'a  Land  Com- 
pany. After  some  time,  the  transfer  was 
allowed,  and  in  the  Company's  service  he 
remained,  being  occnpi^  in  exploring 
expeditions,  daring  which  dangers  and 
difficalties  were  continaally  cropping  up 
from  blacks  and  bushrangers.  Once  the 
escape  of  his  party  from  starvation  was 
very  narrow,  and  a  great  deal  too  close 
to  be  comfortable.  In  1827  he  received 
a  ticketof  leave,  which  enabled  him  to 
seek  what  employment  he  liked,  instead 
of  being  assigned  tp  a  particular  master 
as  before.  The  employment  he  took  was 
the  editorship  of  a  newspaper  in  Hobart 
Town,  which  he  held  for  some  time,  and 
then  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
the  post  of  constable  in  the  field-police, 
and  assistant  clerk  to  the  police-magistrate 
in  the  Oatlands  District.  In  this  capacity 
his  travels  over  the  island  recommenced ; 
and  he  tells  us  that  the  life  suited  him  so 
well,  that  he  was  scarcely  ever  more  happy 
in  his  life  than  at  this  tima  And  ^ 
seems  to  have  done  his  work  well,  waging 
fierce  war  with  the  bushrangers,  and  keep- 
ing their  depredations  down  to  a  small 
amount.  In  1829  he  took  part  in  a  great 
effort  to  drive  out  the  blacks,  the  plan 
being  to  drive  them  into  a  corner  of  the 
island,  and  then  ship  them  off  to  a  small 
neighbouring  isle.  The  plan  was  not  suc- 
cessful, the  scrub  being  too  much  in  favour 
of  the  natives ;  but  they  received  a  fright 
which  kept  tbem  in  better  order  than 
before.  It  was  just  before  this  expedition 
that  Jorgenaen  received  his  pardon;  and 
he  tells  us  that  it  was  a  long  time  before 
he  could  recognise  himself  as  a  free  man, 
so  used  had  he  become  to  bebg  a  prisoner; 
and  he  found  when  he  was  a  prisoner  he 
was  much  more  willing  as  a  policeman  to 
incur  risks  than  when  he  became  a  free 
agent  again,  when  life  was  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  him. 

Here  Jorgensen's  autobiography  ceases. 
He  lived  till  his  sixty-fifch  year,  and  died 
in  Hobart  Hospital  in  privation  and 
obscurity.  The  book  which  furnishes  this 
article  concludes  with  extracts  from  his 
published  works,  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  shrewd  enough  his  opinions 
are.  Take  this  opening  passage  from 
"  The  State  of  Christianity  in  the  Island 
ofOtaheite": 

<•  If  men  who  settle  among  the  heathen 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Christianity 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  not  open  their 


lips  at  all  about  the  superior  meiit  of  osr 
reUgion,  or  depreciate  that  of  the  country 
in  which  they  reside,  they  would  find 
much  less  opposition.  Let  them  begin 
with  showing  the  natives  aU  the  good- 
nature and  friendship  they  can ;  let  them 
endeavour  to  instruct  the  natives  in  useihl 
art  and  social  centres." 

The  old  gamUer  and  convict  was  by  no 
means  a  fooL  Books  on  religious  snbjeeti 
seem  to  have  been  his  greater  care,  although 
two  tragedies  of  his  are  to  be  found  in  ths 
British  Museum. 

Thus  we  will  leave  Jorgen  Jorgenaen, 
and  wonder  what  sort  of  career  his  would 
have  been  had  he  never  been  initiated  into 
the  excitement  of  gamblbg.  Would  he 
have  been  a  good  citizen,  or  would  the 
spirit  of  adventure  have  broken  out  any- 
how! Perhaps  he  might  have  become  s 
great  explorer.  Anyhow,  whatever  he 
might  have  done,  it  is  certain  that  he 
could  by  no  means  have  led  a  more 
adventurous  and  varied  life  than  he  did 
from  the  crowning  point  of  his  career  as 
King  of  Iceland,  down  to  his  final  employ- 
ment as  colonial  policeman,  and  his  deadi 
in  the  hospital 

THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

In  the  fall  tide  of  City  traffic  stsnda 
the  Mansion  House,  a  building  to  famiUar 
to  Londoners  that  not  one  in  a  thousand 
stops  to  give  it  a  second  glance,  or  specu- 
lates as  to  its  origin  and  history.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  devote  any 
particular  attention  to  architectural  sur- 
roundings when  working  through  what  is 
probably  the  busiest  and  most  dangerous 
crossing  in  the  world ;  and  once  landed  on 
the  pavement  the  general  rush  and  turmoil 
drive  everything  else  out  of  the  head.  Yefc 
the  scene  is  interesting  with  all  its  be- 
wildering throng;  the  Bank,  with  its  doll, 
if  ornamented,  dead  wall,  suggesting  im- 
prisoned gold ;  the  Exchange,  with  its  lofty 
portico  and  glittering  grasshopper;  and 
the  Mansion  House,  heavy  too,  ud  dingy, 
which  somehow  seems  to  fit  into  the  scene 
and  complete  it.  It  is  in  the  fitness  of 
things  that  the  Lord  Mayor  should  have 
his  palace  in  the  centre  of  the  life  and 
bustle  of  his  commonwealth.  When  the 
byeways  of  the  City  are  quiet  and  de- 
serted, and  the  main  thoroughfares  are 
traversed  by  only  an  occasional  omnibus 
or  cab,  the  Mansion  House  may  be  blszng 
with  festive  UghtSi  while  Boyalties  and 
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Mfnisten  of  State,  Jadges,  and  Bishops, 
and  the  great  people  of  the  land,  are 
driving  np  in  long  procession  to  its  hos- 
pitable portals. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Mansion  House 
is  as  a  centre  of  philanthropic  or  social 
morementa.  If  there  is  some  widespread 
calamity,  flood,  or  famine,  or  destmctive 
pestilence,  in  whatever  comer  of  the  world 
occoiring,  to  the  Mansion  Hoase  the  eyes 
of  the  saflerers  are  tamed,  and  a  Mansion 
House  fund  is  often  the  readiest  and  the 
best  administered  form  of  aid.  In  solid,  sub- 
stantial movements  of  social  improvement, 
too,  the  Mansion  House  is  often  a  moving 
power.  Is  it  a  meeting  that  is  wanted  to 
make  things  go  f  What  can  be  more  pro- 
mising than  a  meeting  in  the  Egyptian 
Hall  with  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair  1 
Here  are  letters  of  regret  from  Dukes  and 
Marquises  enclosing  substantial  cheques, 
here  is  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  propose  a 
resolution  and  an  Archbishop  to  second  it. 
All  this  is  the  hall-mark  of  successful 
philanthropic  movements,  and  loosens  the 
putrse-strings  of  the  wealthy  as  nothing 
else  can  da 

Again,  we  have  the  Mansion  House  as  a 
Court  of  Justicoi  where  the  Lord  Mayor 
aits  in  his  capacity  of  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  City.  The  justice-room  of  the  Mansion 
House  is  not  like  an  ordinary  police-court 
It  is  more  comfortable,  for  one  thing,  and 
although  the  cases  are  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, yet  there  is  a  pleasbg  absence  of  the 
wretchedness  and  squalor  which  often 
hang  about  the  metropolitan  courts.  It 
is  noon,  we  will  say,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  has  just  taken  his  seat  on  the 
bench,  and  there  Is  a  rush  of  people  up 
the  steps  that  lead  to  the  portico,  a  rush 
which  is  vigorously  stemmed  by  janitors 
in  the  doorway,  janitors  who  wear  the 
livery  of  the  Lord  Mayor  instead  of  the 
ordinary  policeman's  blue.  The  Court  is 
soon  filled,  and  the  general  straggle  of 
feet  and  murmur  of  voices  is  stilled  by  the 
voice  of  the  usher  as  the  first  case  is  called 
oa  There  sits  the  Lord  Mayor  in  his 
robes  and  with  his  gold  chain  of  office,  in 
a  handsome  carved  chair,  which  bears  the 
appropriate  City  motto :  "  Domine  dirige 
nos."  Behind  him  is  displayed  the  sword 
of  justice  affixed  to  the  (»ken  canopy,  and 
below  are  the  officials  of  the  Court  In  their 
handsome  oaken  pews,  and  beyond  a  con- 
siderable crowd  of  aoUdtors  and  others 
having  business  at  the  Court  There  is  a 
convenient  kind  of  pulpit  for  witnesses 
dose  to  the  magistrate's  left  hand,  and  the 


dock  for  prisoners  stretches  beyond  with 
its  iron-spiked  railings. 

Although  it  may  be  Monday  morning, 
there  is  a  commendable  absence  of  the 
ordinary  night  charges.  People  rarely 
come  into  the  City  at  night  to  get  drunk 
and  kick  up  a  row;  such  cases  where  they 
do  occur  generally  come  from  the  bridge?, 
or  from  the  very  outskirts  of  the  City. 
The  crowd  of  people,  too,  who  fill  up  the 
public  part  of  the  Court  are  well-dressed 
and  respectable,  with  a  sprinkling  among 
them  of  nice  young  women  from  shops  or 
warehouses  who  are  probably  there  as 
witnesses.  The  prisoners,  too,  appear 
to  be  of  a  superior  order,  not  ragged  or 
dishevelled,  but  superior  practitioners  In 
their  various  lines  ;  for  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  skill  and  address,  as  well  as  a 
creditable  appearance,  to  "pinch  a  bit," 
as  the  saying  is,  in  the  City.  Although 
there  is  a  stoclr^headed  fellow  In  the  dock 
who  has  ran  ofi  witii  a  box  of  soap  from  a 
shop,  yet  here  was  possibly  only  a  means 
to  an  end,  namely,  to  make  himself  more 
presentable  for  his  next  exploit  Bat 
what  do  you  say  to  this  quiet,  ladylike 
little  woman,  with  the  pale,  sickly  face 
and  sober  costume;  would  you  give  her 
credit  for  the  nerve  and  address  to  come 
into  the  City  and  take  In  a  shrewd  City 
solicitor  %  Yet  she  has  done  It,  and  with 
such  ingenuity  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  all  exerted  to  secure  a  single 
gold  piece,  that  you  can't  help  thinking 
how  fine  an  intellect  has  here  gone  astray. 
Bat  she  has  no  kind  of  fight  to  make  on 
her  own  behalf|  and  can  only  murmur  that 
she  could  not  see  her  children  starva  The 
children  are  real  enough,  and  the  physical . 
weakness  and  pain;  she  gets  a  merciful 
sentence,  as  sentences  go^  and  disappears. 

Literally  disappears;  she  was  here  a 
moment  since,  and  now  she  is  gone,  shot 
through  a  trap-door  It  would  seem  into  the 
gloomy  regions  below.  The  effect  is  start- 
ling, though  the  means  are  quite  simple. 
Some  one  raises  what  seems  to  be  the  leaf 
of  a  table,  and  a  concealed  staircase  is 
revealed,  leading  to  the  cells  below,  where 
convicted  prisoners  remahi  till  Black  Maria 
comes  to  carry  them  off  to  their  doom. 

Among  the  crowd  in  waiting  there  may 
be  discerned  a  considerable  number  of 
foreigners,  dark  and  small,  such  immigrants 
as  often  exdted  the  wrath  of  our  fore- 
fathers In  days  gone  by.  For  they  are 
Flemings  firom  the  Low  Countries,  with 
their  Low  Dutch  gabble,  and  there  have 
been  blows  and  Injuries  among  them,  and 
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a  g^BTieral  fracas  in  workshop  and  factory, 
which  my  lord  has  to  settile  the  rights 
of.  This  be  does,  without  any  excessive 
penalties,  after  an  interpretar  has  been 
sworn  in,  and  a  good  deal  of  gattaral- 
Datch,  or  what  ief  Datdh  to  us,  expended 
over  the  matter. 

Bat  talking  of  gnttnrals,  here  are  some 
fine  athletic  yoang  conntrymen  among 
the  bystanders,  who  exchange  every  now 
and  then  a  soft  musical  word  in  that 
reputedly  guttural — but  really  very  other- 
wise— language,  namely  WeUh. 

**Was8  it  not  the  Lord  Mayor's  name 
was  Mr.  Effans  %"  asked  one,  of  a  bystander. 

"  No.  not  yet,"  is  the  reply ;  "  the  new 
Lord  M!ayor  wHl  be  Mr.  Evans." 

Coming  events  cast  theirshadows  before; 
these  eti^y  yoons  Welshmen  have  come 
far  just  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their 
countryman  seated  here  in  State.  But  they 
are  a  week  too  soon. 

While  this  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes, 
the  Court  has  descended  from  judicial 
to  mere  administrative  business.  There 
appears  a  little  band  of  citizens  who  have 
'*  neglected  and  refused,"  so  runs  the  well- 
known  form,  to  pay  their  rates.  The 
neglect  is  pardonable,  and  the  refusal 
generally  amounts  to,  "Haven't  got  the 
money,"  and  the  harmless,  necessary 
citizens  depart  with  a  little  more  time 
before  them  to  work  up  ways  and  means. 
Then  the  interest  deepens  considerably, 
as  there  appears  in  the  dock  a  slight  and 
rather  gentlemanly-looking  young  man  in 
spectacles,  while  a  gentleman  announces, 
with  aplomb,  that  he  appears  to  prosecute 
for  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

The  mind  involuntarily  reverts  to  ''Old 
Patch,"  and  his  long  and  adroitly  managed 
contest  with  the  Bank  of  Englimd,  whose 
notes  he  continually  forged  and  uttered, 
only  to  be.  discovered  at  Ifust  by  an  accident 
When  discovered,  ''Old  Patch,"  alias  Mr. 
Price,  finding  that  the  game  was  up,  hung 
himself  in  the  prison  cell  to  escape  a  similar 
fate  in  a  more  public  situation.  AH  this 
happened  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago ; 
and  again  the  Bank  is  attacked  by  a  secret 
foe,  and  from  a  hidden  source  a  stream  of 
forged  notes  has  begun  to  well  forth.  Now 
the  question  arises,  have  they  reached  the 
source,  or  only  some  fortuitous  branch  from 
the  main  stream  t—^  question  which  ex- 
cites considerable  interest  in  those  who 
gaze  at  the  quiet  man  with  the  inscrutable 
face,  who  listens  so  quietly  to  the  evidence 
piled  up  against  him. 


As  the  case  goes  on,  sunshfaie  breaks 
over  the  City,  and  is  reflected  from  thb 
walls  of  adjacent  buildhigs,  easting  a 
strange  gEmmer  and  glitter  over  the  scene. 
An  opening  door  every  now  and  then  lata 
in  the  various  sounds  of  the  great  hubbnb 
putside  in  the  busy  streets,  in  the  bnsiesit 
of  their  moods,  and  then  that  turmoil  is 
suddenly  cut  off  as  the  door  doses,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  distraet  from  the  stem 
progress  of  the  evidence  as  it  is  being  got 
into  the  depositions. 

But  there  are  two  great  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  scene:  the  inscrutable  face 
of  the  prisoner  in  the  dock,  and  the 
cause  of  his  incarceration,  a-  pleasbg-Iook* 
ing  document,  which  is  handed  about  with 
many  precautions — ^no  other  than  the  in- 
criminated five-pound  note.  But  at  laat 
the  Court  rises,  as  courts  must  rise,  for 
refreshment  A  gleam  of  interest  oomas 
into  the  face  of  the  pale  prisoner.  He 
represents,  in  a  deprecatory  way,  that  he 
has  had  a  fatiguing  drive — he  does  not 
mention  the  vehicle,  but  no  doubt  it  was 
Black  Maria — and  a  long  fast,  and  he 
hopes  that  he,  too,  may  be  allowed  a  littie 
re^eshment  That  is  allowed,  and  onr 
inscrutable  friend  will  lunch  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  under  circumstances  hi  iriildi 
nobody  will  envy  him. 

But  we  may  take  advantage  of  the  oece- 
sion  to  take,  by  the  Lord  Mayoi^s  kind 
permission,  a  hasty  glance  of  the  sur- 
roundings among  wiiich  his  lordship  holds 
his  state  during  his  year  of  offioa 

A  door  from  the  justice-room  leads  into 
the  chief  corridor— or  gallery,  as  it  maybe 
called — which  opens  from  tiie  main  en- 
trance to  the  Muision  House,  a  handsome 
but  hardly  pleasing  apartment,  well  wanned 
and  lighted,  and  hung  with  exceedingly 
elegant  glass  chandeliers.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  gOding,  of  mirrors,  of  velvet 
hangings,  and  richr  carpets ;  and  no  doubt 
on  occasions  of  high  functions,  when  the 
Lord  Mayor  receives  his  guests,  and  the 
gallery  is  lighted  up  by  the  silks  and 
satins  of  Court  gowns  and  the  brilliant 
uniforms  of  guests  and  funetionaiies^  with 
the  fathers  of  the  City  in  their  robes  and 
furs,  the  place  has  a  sufficiently  splendid 
appearance.  Such  a  scene  is  repiodneed  in 
a  beautiful  tapestry  panel,  from  the  Boyal 
School  of  Tapestoy  at  Windsor,  whkfa 
now  adorns  the  waUs.  The  subject  k  the 
reception  of  the  Queen  at  the  Mansion 
House,  in  her  Jubilee  year,  by  the  then 
Lord  Mayor.  The  portraits  are  exeellenti 
the  figures  well  gronpedi  and  the  whole  ii 
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a  fine  specimen  of  modern  tapestry.  It 
is  matched  on  the  other  side  by  a  panel 
from  the  same  workshop,  which  depicts 
the  reception  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  her  period ;  and  as  the 
eostumes  of  the  a^e  in  question  lend  them- 
selves better  to  pictorial  illustration  than 
the  garish  uniforms  of  to4ay,  the  efiect  is 
altogether  better ;  while  the  toning  down 
of  the  colours,  due  ratiier  to  the  effects  of 
hot-water  pipes  than  to  the  lapse  of  time,  is 
perhaps  an  advantaga 

Out  of  the  gallery  a  door  leads  into  the 
Lord  Mayor's  parlour,  otherwise  called  the 
Venetian  Parlour,  a  small  but  well-propor- 
tioned room  with  a  fine  ceiling,  and  with 
plenty  of  gilding  and  heavy  mouldings, 
whidi  does  not  justify  its  name  by  any 
direct  evidence  of  Venetian  influence. 
Then  there  is  the  Long  Parlour,  as  it  is 
called,  which  is  used  as  the  State  diniog. 
room,  except  on  occasions  of  high  func- 
tions, when  the  Egyptian  Hall  may  be 
found  ridily  adorned  for  the  banquet^  and 
the  tables  spread  with  many  hundred 
covers. 

The  sight  of  the  Egyptian  Hall  relieves 
the  'mind  firom  a  certain  apprehensioa 
There  is  nothing  Egyptian  about  it.  The 
colossal  ugliness  affected  by  that  peculiar 
people  has  no  phce  in  the  Mansion  House. 
The  hidl  is  really  a  fine  onai  somewhat 
dark  and  sombre  in  its  appearance  by  day- 
Ught — or  rather  by  the  want  of  daylight — 
a  defect  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  City 
atmosphere,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
badly  lighted  by  ai  narrow  window  of 
sta&ied  glass  at  each  end.  Yet  the  dusky 
light  is  pleasant  enough,  especially  after 
the  heated  glare  of  the  streets  in  summer- 
time ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  public  meet- 
ings it  gives  an  effect  of  mystery  to  the 
proceedings  which  is  rather  impressive. 
The  effect  is  aided,  too,  by  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  hall ;  voices  are  heard  as 
hollow  murmurs,  or  sibilant  whispers, 
whOe  a  clarion-like  delivery  is  repeated  in 
ringing  echoes  among  the  lofty  oolumna 
Bat  the  hall  lights  up  well;  and  when 
there  is  question  of  the  datter  of  dishes 
and  the  ring  of  glasses,  when  the  tables 
are  loaded  witii  pkte  and  the  bare  comers 
of  the  room  are  filled  with  palmg,  and 
ferns,  and  exotics,  then  the  old  hall  looks 
its  best|  and  tiie  echoes  that  ring  about 
the  place  are  rather  pleasant  than  other- 


So  far  it  has  been  a  question  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  of  the  function  in  which 
he  ia  chiefly  concerned;  but  it  must  be 


remembered  that  the  Lady  Mayoress  bears 
a  considerable  part  in  all  that  goes  on  at 
the  Mansion  House.  Here  are  her  State 
drawing-rooms,^  all  adorned  in  a  kind 
of  light  amber  satin  and  gold.  These 
are  pleasant  rboms  enough,  although,  as 
their  mistress  u  only  in  occupation  for  a 
year,  and  has  no  incentive  to  display  her 
own  taste  in  their  adornment,  they  have 
the  stiff,  unused  appearance  of  State  apart- 
ments in  general 

A  rumour,  indeed,  has  run  its  oourse 
through  the  City,  and  has  been  echoed  in 
the  duly  press,  that  the  Mansion  House  in 
its  present  locale  is  a  monument  already 
marked  for  destruction.  It  is  solidly 
built  enough,  indeed,  to  last  for  ages ;  its 
enormous  walls  ensure  a  pleasant  quietude 
within,  although  in  the  midst  of  the  full 
chorus  of  the  City's  roar. 

Although  a  project  for  a  new  and 
magnificent  "hotel  de  ville"  upon  the 
Thames  Embankment  has  been,  so  to  say, 
in  the  air  for  some  years  past,  yet  there  it 
is  likely  to  remain  as  an  architectural 
dream  of  the  future,  failing  the  advent  of 
some  high-spirited  and  adventurous  Lord 
Mayor,  who  may  be  ambitious  to  leave 
behind  him  the  fame  of  another  Whitting- 
ton,  in  the  embellishment  and  beautifying 
of  the  City. 

As  it  is,  the  Mansion  House  has  no 
great  savour  of  antiquity  about  it  Its 
foundations  were  laid  in  the  year  1739,  and 
Sbr  0.  Gascoigne,  in  1753.  was  the  first 
Lord  Mayor  to  inhabit  it.  Before  tiien,  the 
Lord  Mayor  lived  fai  his  own  house  during 
his  year  of  office,  and  gave  his  entertain- 
ments either  at  the  GuOdhall  or  at  the 
hall  of  his  own  livery  company. 

Danocb  the  City  architect — ^whose  one 
success  was  Newgate  Prison,  which  reflects 
in  its  fsgade  the  gloom  and  terrors  of  a 
prison — was  the  architect  of  the  Mansion 
House.  The  site  was  one  of  the  City 
markets,  known  as  the  Stock  Market, 
which  was  the  chief  fruit  and  vegetable 
market  of  its  time,  resorted  to  by  the 
gardeners  with  their  stores  of  flowers  and 
herbs.  Here  the  City  dames  resorted 
in  the  mornings  with  their  maids,  who 
carried  the  great  market  baskets,  to  lay  in 
their  household  storea  For  here  were  also 
stalls  for  fish  and  flesh,  while  a  row  of  trees 
on  the  east  and  a  trickling  fountain  gave 
freshness  and  v^ure  to  the  scena  Close 
by  was  the  ancient  church  of  Woolchurch- 
hawe,  and  there,  in  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Second,  stood  an  equestrian  statue 
of  that  monarch,  originaUy  designed  for 
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Sobfeskf,  the  eonqaeror  of  the  Tark,  in 
which  he  was  represented  as  triamphiDg 
over  Sedition  in  a  turbaOi  prostrate  nnder 
his  horse's  feet  HerOi  also,  were  the  Oity 
stocks  for  the  panishment  of  petty  offences, 
and  it  might  seem  as  if  these  gave  their 
name  to  the  market.  Bat  this  is  hardly 
the  case,  as  there  was  an  old  stone  house 
called  the  Stock,  adjoining  the  market^ 
which  is  mentioned  in  deeds  of  the  period. 
Samuel  Pepys  chronicles,  in  1668,  the 
tenth  of  September:  '*The  stockes  now 
pulled  quite  down :  and  it  will  make  the 
coming  into  GornhiU  and  Lumber  Street 
quite  noble." 

Quite  noble,  certainly,  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  scene  from  the  portico  of  the 
Mansion  House,  the  sun  lighting  up  maa- 
sive  buildings  round  about,  and  giving  a 
gay  and  festive  air  to  the  kaleidoscopic 
glitter  of  vehicles  and  throng  of  people 
that  are  hurraing  to  and  fro.  Here  is 
the  Lord  Mayor's  coach,  with  the  four 
prancing  horses,  the  dignified  coachman, 
and  resplendent  servanto.  It  is  a  distinct 
element  of  the  scene,  and  carries  the  mind 
back  to  the  long  succession  of  centuries 
that  have  witnessed  this  civic  state. 

But  of  the  long  array  of  Lord  Mayors— 
as  far  as  the  Mansion  House  is  concerned, 
we  have  only  to  deal  with  the  more  modern 
instances — Beckford  will  be  remembered, 
who  "  cheeked "  King  George  in  the  very 
presence  chamber,  and  Brass  Orosby,  who 
sent  the  messenger  of  the  House  to  prison, 
an^  was  himself  conveyed  to  the  Tower. 
There  was  a  stirring  scene  at  the  Mansion 
House,  you  may  believe,  when  the  citizens 
saw  their  own  chief  magistrate  haled  off  to 
prison,  and  the  angry  mob  would  have 
captured  the  Deputy  Sergeant  of  the  House 
and  hung  him  there  and  then  but  for  the 
active  interposition  of  iiis  prisoner.  Jack 
Wilke?,  too,  was  a  notable  figure  at  the 
Mansion  House ;  and  of  different  fame  is 
Sir  William  Gurtif,  the  reputed  author  of 
the  famous  saying  about  the  three  R's — 
Beading,  'Biting,  and  ^Eitbmetic,  now  so 
potently  to  the  front  As  an  encourage- 
ment to  'prentices  and  young  men  in  the 
City,  we  have  examples  of  Lord  Mayors 
who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  labour. 
Sir  WiJliam  Stainep,  1800,  had  been  a 
bricklayer's  labourer;  Lord  Mayor  Shaw, 
in  1806,  bad  come  a  penniless  lad  from 
Kilmarnock ;  Alderman  Kelly,  1837,  began 
life  in  the  City  as  errand  boy  ;  and  many 
other  instances  may  be  quoted.  Of  literary 
Loid  Mayors  there  is  no  great  record,  but 
Samuel  Birch,   1815 — of    the   great  and 


ancient  firm  of  pastrycooks  in  OomUU — 
was  a  writer  of  songs  and  dramas  whieh 
had  some  success  in  their  day.  Birch  was 
known  in  the  City  as  Pattypan;  and 
earlier  we  had  Mash-tub,  in  the  perscm  of 
Coombe,  the  brewer,  a  mighty  gambler^ 
who  disputed  at  hazard  and  faro  with  Bean 
Brummel  and  the  heroes  of  the  Begoiey. 
Sir  Matthew  Wood,  too,  will  be  re- 
membered, the  great  champion  of  Qoaen 
Caroline,  who  was  a  draggist  in  Falocm 
Square. 

But  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach  has  driven 
off,  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  servants  are 
waiting  to  close  the  door;  and  it  fs  an 
easy  descent  from  the  dignity  and  pomp  of 
the  Mansion  House  to  the  whirl  of  tnffic 
in  Cheapside. 


ON  BEING  A  FATHER 

This  really  seems  to  be  about  the  most 
responsible  position  a  man  can  occopy  in 
the  course  of  his  little  pilgrimage  on  the 
planet  Earth. 

From  the  moment  when  the  nea^  white- 
capped  nurse  descends  to  the  husband  in 
the  dining-room — who,  according  to  the 
rules  of  precedent,  must  be  assumed  to  be 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  state 
of  extreme  anxiety,  with  his  hands  in 
his  trouser  pockets  —  and  saysi  with  a 
bright  face,  and  in  a  sort  of  congratulatory 
tone: 

'*IC  you  please,  sir,  the  bab>'s  bom,  and 
it's  a  boy,  and  both  are  doing  as  well  as 
can  be  expected." 

From  that  moment,  I  say,  the  father 
realises  that  he  is  a  very  diffeicnt  being 
from  the  thoughtless  bachelors  around 
him,  and  even  from  the  men  who  are 
married  but  have  no  children. 

Thenceforward,  he  is  ooncemed  len 
about  his  own  welfare  than  about  thift  of 
his  small  pink-and-white  son  and  heir.  If 
he  have  but  the  ordinary  feelings  of  a 
father,  he  would  rather  lose  a  eouple  id 
thousand  pcmnds  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
than  the  little,  restless  atom  npstairs 
who  is  supposed  to  be  his  facsimile  in 
miniature. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  seems 
such  prodigious  folly  to  marry  very  miy. 

It  is  not  only  natural,  but  extrem^ 
right,  that  one  should,  at  the  beginning  <rf 
life,  be  anxious  mainly  about  oneself  and 
one's  chances,  whether  of  aelf-improvement^ 
enjoyment,  or  emolument  It  is  the  time 
to  expand  and  become  as  proper  a  man  as 
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possible.  A  measure  of  selfishness  is  then 
a  duty  to  oneself :  it  is  the  seed  sown  for 
the  harvest  of  the  by-and-by.  One  may 
even  be  licensed  to  eommit  a  cerlain 
namber  of  simple  follie^y  which  would  be 
very  indecoroos  in  the  fataroi  bat  which 
ftre  edacative  rather  than  otherwise  in  the 
springtime  of  life.  If  they  involve  un- 
pleasant consequences,  so  be  it;  we  can 
afford  then  to  meet  the  bill,  and  laugh 
while  acquitting  it  It  is  a  warning,  if 
nothing  else.  Anon,  we  shall  no  doubt 
beoome  more  sapient 

By  this  worldly  and  sensible  track  the 
avenge  man  arrives  at  the  goal  of 
marriage.  He  is  old  enough  to  know  that 
tilings  are  not  always  what  they  seem. 
He  is  not  likely  to  be  seduced  into  any  of 
those  fatal  indiscretions  which  tend  to 
break  up  a  home  as  easily  as  one  cracks  a 
atick  of  barley-sngsr.  He  has  seen  and 
enjoyed  enough  of  life  on  his  own  account 
It  is  now  time  to  find  Us  pleasure  in  more 
generous  sources — in  the  happiness  of  his 
wife,  and  the  gradual  growth  and  unfold- 
ing of  the  mind  of  his  offspring.  If  to 
these  private  joys  he  can  add  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowiog  that  he  is  a  valued 
member  of  society,  and  a  patriot  in  his 
devotion  to  his  native  land,  he  may,  upon 
the  whole,  consider  that  his  cup  of  con- 
tentment is  as  full  as  it  need  ba 

Upon  the  other  hand,  think  of  the 
eondition  of  the  man  who  takes  a  wife  as 
soon  as  he  comes  of  age.  He  is  really  a 
boy,  and  not  a  man ;  and  not  a  whit  less 
of  a  boy  after  than  before  his  marriage. 
The  pity  is  that  he  should  thus  bar  himself 
from  the  legitimate  developement  which 
was  his  lot  until  he  traversed  it  by  his 
impetuous  marriage.  But,  once  married, 
he  is.  like  the  traditional  child  suckled 
upon  gin. 

For  a  little  while,  no  doubt,  he  goes 
about  the  world  holding  his  head  high, 
and  much  elated  It  seems  a  fine  feat  to 
have  got  a  home  of  his  own  at  his  time  of 
life.  How  he  pities,  or  affects  to  pity, 
forlorn  old  bachelors  of  four  or  five-and- 
twenty,  who  pass  their  time  with  cards, 
piper,  and  childish  games  in  the  open  ahr ! 
lliey  smile  when  they  meet  him,  or  talk 
of  his  promotion  to  the  number  of  the 
Benedicts.  But  their  smiles  are  smiles  of 
envy.  If  they  could,  they  would  do  as  he 
has  done.  They  lack  money,  or  oourage, 
or  public  spirit;  and  so  they  must  tarry 
in  single  wretchedness  untU  they  have 
prospered  adequately  in  each  or  all  of 
these  particulars. 


Presently,  of  course,  the  scene  changes. 
The  young  wife  chafes  even  as  the  young 
husband  chafes.  She  finds  her  lord  and 
master  wanting  in  all  or  most  of  those 
solid  qualities  which  she  feels  innately  are 
part  of  the  endowment  of  a  full-grown 
man — such  a  man  as  ought  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  home.  He  is  as  empty-headed 
as  she  is.  The  discovery  of  this  is  not 
likely  to  foster  in  her  much  of  that  wifely 
esteem  which  does  often  take  the  place  of 
a  vanished  or  weakened  affection. 

Nor  is  he  at  all  behindhand  as  a  critic 
of  the  dear  companion  of  his  simple  joys. 
He  has  begun  to  feel  tiie  silken  threads  of 
home  as  if  they  were  solid  fetters  of  steel. 
No  longer  can  he  speed  hither  and  thither 
about  tiie  land  at  will,  as  in  the  old  time. 
The  blood  is  hot  within  him;  he  yearns 
for  perpetual  motion  even  as  when  he  was 
in  his  teens ;  in  common  with  other  young 
men  of  his  own  age,  he  has  a  hundred 
aspirations  which  he  desires  to  satisfy. 
Bat  it  is  out  of  the  question — he  is  married. 
He  has  to  rule  his  life  by  a  code  of  conduct 
different  wholly  to  that  of  the  bachelor. 
He  must  not  do  Ihi?,  he  must  not  do  that. 
**  Plague  upon  it "  he  is  tempted  to  cry  a 
hundred  times  a  day,  "  would  I  had  never 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  mairy  ! " 

Perhaps  the  hardest  trial  of  all  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  finds  sympathy  nowhere. 
If  he  is  out  of  humour  with  his  poor  little 
wife,  perhaps  not  even  on  speaking  terms 
with  her,  he  will  have  to  make  heaven  his 
confidant  Experienced  Bdnedicts  to  whom 
he  opens  his  heart  do  not  regard  him  as  a 
being  upon  their  plane,  and  do  not  attempt 
to  comfort  him.  They  view  him  as  a  young 
fooL  His  sufferings,  sad  to  say,  afford 
them  not  a  little  entertainment  More- 
over, they  know  full  well  that  he  must 
untangle  his  own  knot,  that  it  is  a  ravel  of 
which  no  one  else  is  likely  to  have  the  clua 
If  he  succeeds,  well  and  good:  he  will  gain 
their  regard.  If  he  fails,  well,  he  fails,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  it  The  world  will,  it  is 
probable,  continue  its  course  even  if  the 
poor  young  "  fool,"  in  a  fit  of  remorse  and 
passion,  blows  his  wife's  brains  out,  or  casts 
himself  into  a  river. 

Nor  will  our  unfortunate  friend  obtain 
many  sincere  condolences  from  his  bachelor 
companions,  or  the  more  amiable  of  his 
wife's  sez.  The  former  will  shrug  the 
shoulder  at  and  chaff  hint  It  is  as  sweet 
to  their  human  nature  as  it  is  to  the  more 
accomplished  Benedicts  to  perceive  that  he 
has  made  a  false  step.  So  this  is  the  out- 
come of  that  great  event  upon  which  he 
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plamed  himself  so  cayalierly !  Well,  con- 
ceit has  had  a  trip,  and  so  mach  the  better. 
That  is  what  they  are  prone  to  say.  Nor 
if  they  are  honourable  men  will  the^  yen- 
tare  to  toy  to  abate  the  yoath's  disgnst 
with  conjugal  life  by  ma^g  mneh  oi 
little  of  the  conduct  of  his  wife.  In  the 
name  of  manliness  let  him  face  his  bargain  ^ 
as  best  he  can. 

The  years  that  the  prudent  bachelor 
devotes  to  experience  and  observation  the 
immature  Benedict  consecrates  to  petu- 
lance and  complaining.  It  is  really  a 
pitiful  Bight  to  see  him  with  a  baby  in  his 
arms.  What  is  the  infant  like  to  learn 
from  such  a  father  t  Few,  very  few,  are 
the  men  who  can,  like  Lord  Eldon,  marry 
at  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  succeed. 

"  I  find,"  says  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in 
one  of  his  letters,  "it  is  a  very  sober  and 
serious  kind  of  happiness  that  springs  firom 
the  birth  of  a  child.  It  ought  not  to  come 
too  early  in  a  man's  life — not  till  he  has 
folly  enjoyed  his  youth — for  methinks  the 
spirit  can  never  be  thoroughly  gay  and 
careless  again  after  this  great  event  We 
gain  infinitely  by  the  ezchan^  but  we  do 
give  up  something,  neverthelesa** 

"Great  event '^  is  a  phrase  a  bachelor 
would  never  think  of  applying  to  the  birth 
of  a  child.  To  boROw  Cnarles  Lamb's 
words,  when  one  considers  "  how  little  of 
a  rarity  children  are — ^that  every  street 
and  blmd  alley  swarms  with  them — ^that 
the  poorest  people  commonly  have  them 
in  most  abundance — that  there  are  few 
marriages  that  are  not  blest  with  at  least 
one  of  these  bargains — ^how  often  they 
turn  out  ill  and  defeat  the  good  hopes  of 
their  parents,  taking  to  vicious  oourses, 
which  end  in  p^overty,  disgrace,  the  gal- 
lows, etc,"  one  is  prone  rather  to  think  a 
baby  one  of  the  most  trivial  and  dubious  of 
achievements.  Yet  the  natal  notices  in  the 
newspapers  are  enough  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  really  so.  Those  bold  words :  "  On  the 
twentieth  insi,  the  wife  of  John  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  a  son,"  mean  a  vast  deal  to  father 
SmilJi  and  his  wife.  Further,  they  are  a 
sort  of  circular  letter  bom  John  Smith 
to  his  friends,  which  may  be  construed 
something  after  this  manner : 

*'  Ht  dear  Fellows,— Now  that  I  am 
a  father,  and  especially  of  a  boy,  who  will 
no  doubt  tread  in  my  footsteps,  I  feel  eon- 
strafned  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Hence- 
forth, you  must  thbik  of  me  rather  as  the 
solid  eomer-stone  of  a  household  than  as 
the  vine  against  the  wall,  which  flourishes 


its  shoots  in  the  teeth  of  every  breeze,  and 
only  sticks  against  ike  bricks  where  it  has 
a  mind  to  stick.  I  shall  no  longer  bet, 
nor  stay  out  afber  seven  o'clock,  nor  travd 
anywhere  without  my  wife  (and  John, 
junior),  nor  omit  going  to  church  on  Sun- 
days, nor  subscribe  to  those  various  little 
bachelor  societies  about  which  I  think  the 
less  said  the  better ;  nor  think  of  anything 
which  does  not  bear  immediately  upon  my 
business  profession  and  the  duties  of  a 
husbuid  and  a  father.  A  time  will  come 
when  you,  too,  will  feel  as  I  do,  and  tQl 
then  forbear  to  judge  me.  I  know  you 
think  I  am  stiffening  into  a  heavy  old  fool; 
but  wMt  awhile,  my  dear  friends.  Two 
of  you  heve  got  to  be  sponsors  to  our 
dear  little  babCi  bear  that  in  mind,  for 
you  wiU  hear  more  of  it  ere  long;  and  so^ 
for  the  present,  I  take  my  leave, 

«  John  Smith  (a  Father)." 

You  may  think  yourself,  as  people  go» 
by  no  means  so  inestimable  a  sort  of  man, 
until  you  come  to  reflect  that  you  are 
responsible  for  another  human  being  who 
will  probably  by-and-by  present  you  with 
a  positive  picture  of  yourself,  having  the 
germs  of  your  many  vices  and  your  few 
virtues  very  clearly  infused  into  it. 

l^t^  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  die  married  man  is  so  very— 
laudably,  of  course — scrupulous  about  hii 
behaviour  when  he  owns  a  little  mortal 
some  eighteen  inches  long — ^bone  of  lus  bone 
and  blood  of  his  blood.  The  dear  fellow 
forgets  that  the  child  has  akeady  received 
its  essential  individuality,  an  individuality 
due  largely  to  the  nature  of  the  fkUier 
before  he  became  a  father.  True,  he  may 
do  much  to  prevent  the  evolution  of  those 
too-human  qualities  which  lie  waiting  for 
their  season  under  the  plump  little  body 
in  the  cradle.  He  may  event  with  toe 
aid  of  his  wife — hardly  without  it — tnm 
up  the  babe  in  the  paths  of  extraordinary 
sanctity,  in  spite  of  the  evil  inclinatioiM 
latent  in  it  But  he  cannot^  by  any  stotch 
of  fancy  or  endeavour,  do  away  reaUy  with 
the  influence  of  his  original  and  Bubeeqoent 
nature — ^before  marriage.  The  effects  are 
there,  though  they  may,  for  a  time  or  fior 
eternity,  be  neutralised. 

To  some  of  us  it  is  no  doubt  a  relief  to 
give  our  faith  to  the  teaching  of  the 
learned  who  tell  us  that  a  man  owes  his 
nature  as  much  to  his  grandsire  as  to  his 
father.  Tliis  doctrine  of  atavism  seems  to 
take  a  vast  deal  of  responsibility  off  our 
shoulders.    So  also  does  the  notion  that 
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a  boy  must  get  all  his  training  firom  hia 
mother  first  of  all;  secondly,  from  the 
pnblie  sehool,  and  pcffhaps  the  university ; 
and  last  and  chief  of  dl,  from  the  world 
iiuiif  into  which,  once  his  education  may 
be  said  to  be  finished,  he  cannot  too  soon 
be  tamed  adrift 

Of  course,  however,  one  cannot  reaDy 
shirk  the  situation.  If  the  little  boy  in 
the  cradle,  which  it  pleases  us  to  kick  to 
and  fro — ^half  in  pride  and  half  in  con- 
tempt— when  we  set  foot  in  the  nursery, 
is  to  be  under  obligation  to  his  father's 
father  for  his  character,  what  about  the 
litde  man's  children,  when  he  comes  to 
years  of  discretion  and  manhood  in  hb 
tumt 

We  ought  to  face  the  liability,  though 
it  be  so  remote,  and  even  problematieaL 
But  it  is  as  if  one  were  to  begin  to  wony 
about  the  necessity  of  meeting  a  bill  at 
twenty  or  thirty  years'  date  as  soon  as  it 
was  signed.  Surely  a  most  decided  feat 
of  supererogation  1 

As  Hawtiiome  says,  there  must  be  a 
great  deal  of  uneasfaiess,  and  even  mehm- 
choly,  contingent  upon  the  birth  of  one's 
first  child.  It  ought  to  be  still  worse 
when  the  tenth  comes  into  the  world. 
That,  however,  it  seldom  is.  The  novelty 
of  the  achievement  is  by  then  quite  worn 
oat  The  accomplished  father  no  longer 
sits  with  his  chin  in  hia  hand,  and  makes 
reacdutions  of  an  exemplary  kmd,  all 
haying  as  thefr  aim  the  perfection  of  tte 
puling,  indeterminate  little  mortal  upstairs, 
who  wakes  at  such  uncanny  hours  in  the 
night  as  if  to  give  papa  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  conning  over  his  uncomfortable 
past,  and  tossing  about  in  an  imaginaiy 
attire  of  sackcloth  and  ashes  before  he 
can  hU  asleep  again.  Not  a  bit  of  it  He 
is  concerned  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  with  the 
increase  in  his  expenses  which  the  ninth  or 
tenth  little  Smith  implies;  with  the  trial 
of  searching  for  new  godparents  of  a  re- 
putable kind ;  and  with  the  domestic  shifts 
whereby  he  may  be  preserved  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  inconvenience  that 
attends  upon  such  a  quiverful  of  olive- 
branches. 

It  is  the  first  step  that  tells,  in  the  com- 
position of  a  family,  as  in  the  makfaig  of 
a  eareer,  and  much  else.  So  the  con- 
scientious parent  is  apt  to  think  more 
gravely  of  his  position  as  father  of  one  boy 
than  as  father  of  ten  boys,  and  perhaps 
even  more  gravely  than  human  nature  in 
its  most  refined  phase  would  wish  Um  to. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 


allows  a  single  thought  of  his  paternal 
responsibilities  to  interfere  with  the  placid 
pleasure  of  his  Ufa  It  seems  improbable. 
He  has  a  multitude  of  wives ;  and  if  he 
can  call  all  his  children  by  their  individual 
names,  it  is  as  much  as  may  be  required  of 
him.  Here,  too,  the  somewhat  agreeable 
doctrines  of  die  Mahomedan  religion  come 
as  a  bar  to  the  anxiety  which  waits  upon 
most  Christian  parents.  His  various  boys 
will  run  the  race  that  has  been  appointed 
for  them,  in  complete  independence  of 
their  father's  strivings.  They  will  live  for 
their  appointed  time,  do  their  appointed 
works,  and  then  die  in  the  hour  which  has 
been  prescribed  for  their  departure  to 
Paradise,  and  the  presence  of  the  Prophet 

One  of  the  most  obvious  duties  of  a 
father  is  to  do  what  he  can  to  give  his 
child  or  duldroi  some  kind  of  a  heritage. 
He  ought  not  to  leave  nothing  but  debts 
behind  him;  and  yet  this  is  not  infre- 
quently dona  If  he  be  insolvent  surely 
his  last  moments  ought  to  be  a  trifle  har- 
rowing, and  especially  if  neither  his  wife 
nor  his  children  have  the  least  idea  of  his 
pecuniary  difficulties.  They  may  almost 
be  excused  if  they  fail  to  hold  his  memory 
in  honour  when  they  discover  that  his 
death  means  for  them  a  sudden  and 
humiliating  step  from  affluence  to  poverty. 

Doubtless  many  an  embarrassed  bachelor 
dies  quite  peaceably  for  all  the  burden  of 
his  debts.  His  creditors  may  get  what 
relief  they  can  from  his  trivial  effects, 
the  execrations  they  will  offer  as  a  tribute 
to  his  memory.  He  does  not  mind  very 
much  if  the  world  suffers  a  little  for  his 
presence  in  its  midst  At  any  rate,  he 
has  not  been  a  source  of  suffering  to  wife 
and  children. 

In  Corsica,  and  certain  other  countries 
but  half  or  a  quarter  Christianised,  the  child 
receives  heritages  of  a  profoundly  exception- 
able kind.  The  mortally-wounded  sire,  the 
victim  of  a  vendetta,  who  bids  them  bring 
his  little  boy  to  him,  and  then  dabbles  the 
child's  fingers  in  the  blood  of  his  wound, 
and  makes  the  bdwat  tongue  repeat  a 
horrible  oath  of  vengeance,  is  even  worse 
than  an  insolvent  father.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  judge;  but  it  seems  as  if  none 
but  lads  with  more  of  the  brute  than 
the  human  being  in  them,  could  help  at 
times  wishing  they  had  been  spared  such 
an  inheritance  as  thia  A  Corsican  would 
not,  of  course,  admit  that  it  is  so.  He 
would  cherish  hii  vow  as  a  sacred  promise, 
and  at  tiie  first  opportunity  would  fulfil  it 

This  paper  may  be  concluded  with  a 
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brief  reference  to  an  obsolete  enetom  in  the 
Bister  islimd  of  Sardinia^  whioh  the  profane 
bachelor  may  think  well  sidted  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  nnwise  Benedicts.  It  is  as 
fine  an  illostratton  of  worldly  gratitude  as 
one  may  discover  in  a  day's  marcK 

It  was  a  habit,  then,  with  the  Sardes  to 
pat  their  parents  oat  of  the  way  when 
they  fancied  the  old  folks  had  lived  long 
enoagh.  One  does  not  know  exactly 
whether  or  no  the  parents  had  a  voice  hi 
the  matter.  We  know  only  that  the  gentle 
sons  were  wont  to  set  their  progenitors  by 
the  side  of  a  ready-made  grave,  kno(d[ 
them  on  the  head,  and  tamble  them  into  the 
excavation.  After  a  while^  it  was  osoal  to 
call  in  disinterested  andertakers,  who  re- 
lieved the  sons  of  this  painfal  task.  So  it 
continaed  to  be  until  Ohristianity  and  other 
civilising  agents  put  an  end  to  the  custom. 

Legend,  which  tells  us  thus  much,  does 
not  proceed  to  say  how  the  bachelor  Sardes 
were  disposed  ol  The  inference  is  that 
they  were  not  interfered  with;  but  had 
the  satisfaction  of  living  on  until  Nature 
cut  their  threads.  For  one  can  hardly 
conceive  of  a  stalwart  bachelor  of  some 
threescore  and  ten  sitting  tamely  by  the 
side  of  his  grave  and  waiting  for  a  nephew 
to  knock  him  upon  the  head.  The  nephew 
might  yearn  for  his  uncle's  inheritance; 
but  that  might  be  the  very  reason  of  the 
uncle's  dististe  for  a  violent  death,  even 
thongh  at  the  hands  of  his  heir. 

Giacomo  Leopardi,  in  one  of  his 
*'Pensieri,"  has  the  following  sugges- 
tive words:  "Examine  into  the  lives  of 
celebrated  men — ^men  illustrious  for  their 
deeds  and  not  their  writings  —  and  you 
will  find  very  few  really  great  men  who 
did  not  lose  their  fathers  at  an  early  age." 

Beflection  upon  this  ought,  I  suppose,  to 
console  most  orphans.  But  it  could  hardly 
apply  to  the  Sardes,  who,  with  a  little 
management,  might  have  relieved  them- 
selves from  the  t;yranny  of  a  parent  when- 
ever they  pleased. 

Iq  those  days,  being  a  father  must  have 
been  a  pleasure  somewhat  mixed. 


BETWIXT  YESTEBD AY  AND  TO-DAY. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 
PROLOGUE. 

He  liked  her,  found  her  a  pleasant- 
enough  companion  for  his  idle  hours,  and 
she — she  loved  him. 

Hilda  Bo^le  was  one  of  those  some- 


what rare  women  —  a  woman  without 
attractiveness.  It  was  not  that  she  was 
so  exceediogly  plain ;  it  was  not  that  any 
deformity  disfigured  her;  but  in  aonae 
way,  mysterious  and  undefinaUe,  but  very 
patent,  all  the  magnetism  that  attnets  a 
man  to  a  woman  was  wanting  in  her; 
Where  women  lacking  both  her  advan- 
tages of  mind  and  person  succeeded,  she 
failed;  while  Nature,  with  a  refinement 
of  cmelty,  had  endowed  her  with  as  loving 
a  heart  as  ever  beat  A  word  of  sympathy, 
a  caress,  were  a  positive  necessity  to  her 
who  60  rarely  received  them.  ^Hie  very 
lines  that  added  sternness  to  the  bee,  the 
tight  clasp  of  the  lips  that  was  so  oold,  the 
reserved  manner  which  put  one  at  soch  a 
distance,  were  but^  little  as  one  would  have 
guessed  it,  the  marks  left  by  a  lifetime  of 
patiently-endured  heartache. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Overhead  the  moon  was  shining  in  aD 
its  glorious  radiance,  as  it  slowly  sailed 
across  the  cloudless  blue-black  are  of 
heaven,  while  here  and  there  a  tiny  star 
tried  to  match  its  twinkling  light  against 
the  long  silver  beams. 

The  sea,  lined  and  streaked  with  the 
silver  light,  lapped  softly,  lasily  against 
the  stone-built  pier,  which  stretched  far 
out  into  its  peaceful  waters. 

Not  a  breath  stirred  the  air ;  not  a  wave 
broke  on  the  beach ;  only  from  afar,  mel- 
lowed and  softened  by  the  distance,  came 
the  murmur  of  the  breakers  on  those  dan- 
gerous rocks  that  gave  Cragsleigh  eueh  an 
unenviable  reputation. 

Half-way  up  the  pier  a  band  was  playing, 
and  around  the  gas-lit  pavilion  stood  th9 
crowd  of  seaside  holiday  makers,  who  in- 
finitely preferred  listening  to  tiie  latest 
waits  from  a  comic  opera,  or  to  a  comet 
solo  with  variations  on  a  music-hall  ditty, 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  sea  in  iis 
glorious  majesty  with  the  mantle  of  night 
drawing  around  it. 

So  the  twQ  figures,  leaning  over  the 
wooden  railing,  which  was  fixed  above  the 
granite  masonry  at  the  far  ond,  were  alose 
—quite  alone.  They  talked  little ;  some- 
times one  hazarded  a  remark,  sometimes 
the  other,  but  more  often  they  were 
silent,  and  since  sUencs  is  only  possible 
between  near  friends  and  strangers,  and 
they  had  met  every  day  for  the  la«t 
fortnight,  they  must  have  beoi  near 
friends. 

"  How  Btm  the  sea  is  to-night,"  the  gtri 
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said  at  leDgth.  "  One  oan  hardly  fancy  it 
■torm-toaaed  and  tempeat^^riTen." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  wordii  there 
waa  erery  thing  in  the  aoft  lowvofce.  eyery- 
thine  to  him  who  has  ears  to  hear;  bnt 
moetfy  we  walk  through  life  with  wax- 
atopped  ears,  lest,  perchance,  we  might, 
hearing,  understand  and  be  as  the  goda  for 
wisdom. 

*'  Yes,"  he  answered,  with  qmet^  nnmoved 
maiter-of-faetness;  **  but  if  yon  had  seen 
it  raging^  and  dashing  against  these  very 
stones,  as  thongh  it  would  tear  them  out 
of  their  bed'' — and  he  struck  his  stick 
against  the  granite  wi^  around  them — 
"you  would  know  that  the  sea  is  a  very 
Hon  to  roar,  after  all" 

''True,''  she  answeredi  absently.  Her 
eyes  looked  wistfully  out  to  where  the 
light  rose  and  fell  across  the  heaving  sea. 
"  Tet^"  and  she  spoke  with  a  dreamy  in- 
tonation, as  one  tired  with  the  subtle 
tiredness  of  contentment,  **  I  shall  always 
remember  the  Gragsleigh  sea  as  the  emblem 
of  peace  and  rest" 

'*I  thfaik  I  shall  too,"  he  acquiesced. 
^We  workers,  Miss  Boyle,  need  a  little 
peace  sometimes.  Don't  you  find  that  you 
always  link  your  holiday  reminiscences 
with  cloudless  skies  and  a  suspicion  of  the 
land  where  it  was  always  aft  rnoon  t" 

''Tea,"  she  answered,  simply,  while  a 
faint  flush  came  and  went  on  her  cheek 
aa  he  acknowledged  their  comradeship, 
**  but  that  was  perhaps  because  I  enjoyed 
them  best." 

**  Tou  prove  my  case,"  he  cried,  quickly, 
pleased  with  a  man's  love  of  power,  that, 
even  in  small  things,  the  strength  of  the 
argument  should  be  on  his  side. 

••Do  I!" 

She  waa  content  to  have  It  so.  She 
turned  her  face  to  htm.  Once  more  the 
moon  threw  its  bright  light  upon  it  It 
was  as  an  open  page  to  read ;  but  he  saw 
nothing.  Surely  the  dust  must  have  been 
in  his  eyes  as  well  as  the  wax  in  his  ears, 
f  or  he  must  have  understood  I 

Up  the  pier  the  band  was  playing  the 
last  item  on  the  programme.  There  was 
a  final  crash|  a  final  shriek  of  the  violins — 
then  silence. 

"Where  UHflda!" 

"With  Mr.  Carhnore  at  the  head  of  the 
pier." 

"At  last  1" 

There  was  someAIng  decidedly  un- 
pleasant about  the  speak^s  words ;  some- 
thing unpleasant,  too,  about  the  voice; 
harsh  as  it  was  in  sound,  jarring  in  ring. 


"Tea,  at  last,"  repeated  her  companion, 
but  in  milder  accents.  "  Come,  let  us  look 
them  up,"  she  added. 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  wiser ^" 

"No,  no,"  interrupted  Mra.  Slingsby; 
"such  things  always  come  to  a  head  more 
quickly  with  a  little  jadieious  obstruction. 
A  man  nukes  up  his  mind  all  the  more 
quickly  for  baviug  the  girl  taken  out  of 
his  hands  a  ttnae  or  two." 

"Very  well." 

Mother  and  daughter  sauntered  slowly 
up  to  the  dreamers. 

Hilda  was  still  gazing  out  to  sea,  while 
George  Carlmoro  was  speculating  idly 
what  manner  of  future  mtghb  be  in  store 
for  the  woman  before  him. 

It  did  not  concern  him ;  no,  not  in  the 
very  least  He  was  particularly  certain  of 
that  Bnt  she  interested  him  much  in  the 
same  fashion  as  a  rare  beetle  interests  a 
collector  i  but  hardly  as  keenly. 

He  was  a  student  of  men  and  women. 
Aa  he,  in  his  half-mocking  manner  would 
have  said:  "It  was  bin  stock-in-trade"; 
and  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  he  had 
chanced  upon  an  nnasual  specimen.  He 
fully  admitted  her  individuality;  nay, 
more— he  appreciated  it,  and  in  a  dim 
way  had  an  mkling  that  there  were  under- 
currents of  exceeding  depth  and  strength 
in  her  natura  That  there  was  more  of 
shadow  than  of  sunshine  in  her  life  with 
its  uncongenial  surroundings,  and  its  soul- 
isolation,  be  shrewdly  suspected.  She 
carried  something  of  this  in  her  face. 
More  than  once  he  had  been  prompted  to 
perform  little  acts  of  thoughtfulness  by 
the  pain  In  her  eyes ;  but  it  was  from  very 
much  the  same  feeling  as  that  which 
caused  him  to  relieve  an  animal  in  pain, 
and  quite  as  impersonal. 

Love  and  Hilda  Boyle  in  conjunction 
had,  hitherto,  never  crossed  his  mind. 

"Well,  have  you  two  finished  star- 
gsztngt"  Kate  Sllngsby's  high-pitched 
voice  broke  in  on  the  stillness,  as  a  false 
note  breaks  in  upon  an  exquisite  harmony. 

Hilda  winced.  Something  more  than 
the  mere  words  jarred  upon  her,  and 
George,  too,  felt  himself  rufiisd  without 
being  conscious  of  the  reason. 

"I  always  liave  been  accused  of  day- 
dreamlngi"  the  girl  said,  and  she  made 
a  nervous  little  gesture  of  apology,  as 
though  to  prevent  his  dwelling  upon  the 
ill-timed  remark. 

"Have  yout "  he  answered,  in  his  moat 
benign  manner. 

"I  don't  believe  in  mooning,  myself," 
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explained  Kate,  shiilly.  "  HOda  would  be 
a  great  deal  better  if  she  were  more  like 
other  people." 

Oarlmore  looked  down  at  the  florid  facei 
and  at  the  mass  of  untidy  hair,  whieh  were 
yidble  enough  in  the  moonlight,  and  a 
^'€tod  forbid"  rose  to  his  lips,  as  his  eyes 
wandered  baek  to  the  wistfiil  eyes  and 
the  intellectual  profile  of  the  gurl  by  his 
side. 

''Hilda  has  her  style,  my  dear,'^  put  in 
Mrs.  Slingsby,  mindful  of  the  main  ehanee. 

«0b,  of  course,  of  course  1"  amended 
Slate,  seizing  her  cue. 

The  moonlight  was  merciful — ^it  left  the 
flush  that  rose  to  the  girl's  face  invisible ; 
but  for  the  moment  she  stood  motionless 
and  silent  in  a  very  agony  of  shame, 
understanding  the  manceuvre,  hardly 
daring  to  hope  that  he  had  not  understood 
ittoa 

He  did  nothing  of  the  sort  He  was 
busy  with  something  else.  He  was  specu- 
lating again.  How  was  it  that  this  girl 
eame  to  be  so  dififerent  from  her  surround- 
ings t  It  presented  a  nice  little  problem 
to  him,  and  he  would  very  much  have 
liked  to  unravel  it.  It  was  dear  that 
she  owed  neither  her  refinement  nor 
her  intellect  to  them.  Then  it  struck 
him,  as  a  kind  of  side  bght,  what  ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant  connections  they 
would  be. 

•«  Enough  to  make  a  feUow  think  twice," 
he  mused.  But  his  solicitude  was  all  for 
some  other  fellow. 

He  looked  at  her  again.  So  calm,  so 
stiU,  with  her  great,  grey  eyes,  and  her 
cold  manners.  Yet  had  he  not  seen  the 
icicle  thaw  t  If  she  could  warm  into  such 
Itfe  under  a  little  congenial  companionship, 
what  would  she 

He  paused  in  Us  meditations. 

<'Tes/'  he  thought,  "1  should  like  to 
see  her  in  love." 

Poor  blind  fool ! 

HOda  walked  home  in  a  dream.  All 
along  the  promenade,  up  the  little  lodging- 
house  staircase,  one  thought  kept  repeating 
itself  in  her  brain. 

At  the  dowt  of  the  sitting-room  she 
paused. 

'*I  am  tired,  aunt;  good-night,"  she 
faltered. 

She  could  not,  would  not  enter  to  hear 
them  tear  away  tiie  veil  from  before  her 
holy  of  holiest. 

Mrs.  Sliogsby  received  the  statement 
unquestioningly.    There  were  times  when 


a  certain  good  nature  supplied  in  her  tfie 
place  of  tact  It  was  Hilda's  way,  and  U 
she  liked  it  well  and  good,  bat  it  was  not 
hers. 

Not  so  Kate,  however. 

*«Welll"  she  insmuated,  <'you  sOl 
people  do  know  how  to  take  care  of  youN 
selves  when  anythmg  gocid  comes  in  your 
way,  it  seems,  after  alL" 

Hilda's  grey  eyes  contracted  for  an  in- 
stant into  two  br^ht  points  of  light.  She 
half  opened  her  lips  to  reply;  then,  as  she 
drew  up  her  supple  figure,  ahe  tomed 
hastily  away. 

«<We  needn't  be  so  hoity-toity  thon^ 
we  liave  caught  a  young  man  w  to  our- 
selves," sneered  Eat^  on  whom  the  veneer 
lay  but  thinly. 

"Hush,  Kate,"  interposed  her  mother. 
'*  Hilda  is  not  like  you,  dear.  Few  can 
take  thing9  as  you  can." 

Then,  having  appeased  her  daughter, 
and  again  mindful  of  the  main  chance,  she 
called  af tw  the  retreating  figure : 

"  FU  bring  you  something  warm  up  to 
your  room  in  a  moment  or  two,  dear." 

**No,  na"  Hflda  turned — as  much 
vehemence  in  her  manner  as  she  was 
capable  of— *<  I  want  nothing,  thank  you, 
aunt" 

Nothing— -nothing  but  to  be  alone. 

"Oh,  yes,"  cheerfully  insisted  Hra. 
Slingsby,  in  liigh  good  humour,  *'  we  must 
do  something  to  bring  the  roses  back  before 
to-morrow." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  murmured  the 
girl,  wearfly;  and  she  wondered  how  long 
it  would  be  before  she  might  hope  for 
solitude. 

"NotatalL  There,  go  to  bed,  my  dear," 
returned  Mrs.  Slingsby. 

"  You  see  what  it  is  to  be  a  person  of 
importance,"  cried  Kate  after  her,  unable 
to  forego  a  little  taunt 

"Kate  1"  reproved  her  mother  again. 

At  length  Mrs.  Slingsby,  after  many 
fruitless  endeavours,  had  been  persuaded 
to  withdraw,  and  Hilda  was  left  to  the 
solitude  she  craved.  She  drew  aside  the 
white  curtain,  opened  the  window,  then, 
kneeling  down,  rested  her  arms  on  its 
ledge.  A  soft  breeze  touched  her  cheek ; 
the  murmur  of  the  sea  came  up  to  her ; 
her  eyes  sought  the  great  blue  above  her 
as  though  its  stillness  might  help  her 
to  realise  what  was  this — ^this  something 
that  overcame  her.  At  first,  no  dear 
thought  seemed  possible.  Where  another 
woman  would  have  blushed,  she  trembled. 
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ftnd  for  the  first  few  moments  her  whole 
frame  shook  in  short,  oonYolsiye  throbs. 

What  was  it  9  What  did  it  mean  t  A 
ipeek  of  bright  light  canght  her  eyes,  the 
edio  of  a  f&m,  springing  footstep.  She 
leaned  forward  to  watch  until  the  figure, 
with  its  lighted  oigari  passed  from  her 
sight 

She  knew  who  it  was.  Had  she  been  in 
doubt — and  she  never  was  even  for  a 
moment — the  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
little  wooden  gate  bdongmg  to  the  cottage 
garden  next  door,  would  have  decided  her. 

She  drew  back  her  head. 

The  trembling  fit  had  passed  away;  her 
eyes  once  more  sought  the  sky. 

<' I  love  him  l**  she  said,  softly. 

The  inarticulate  tumult  of  her  heart  had 
found  words  at  last  Galatea  had  come 
to  life.  She  knelt  on,  breathing^  pal- 
pitatins^  hardly  able  to  credit  the  tlung 
which  her  lips  had  uttered. 

The  church  dock  tolled  the  hour;  it 
chimed  a  single  stroke  again;  and  still  she 
never  moved. 

«I  love  him  1" 

The  words  ran  riot  in  her  brain,  and 
filled  all  her  being  with  a  vague,  delicious 
joy.  At  lasti  when  another  half  hour  had 
well-nigh  winged  its  flight,  the  first  per- 
idezing  doubt  presented  itself.  With  a 
long  sigh  she  gave  place  to  it  She  had 
been  in  Paradise  axid  lo !  even  there  was 
Uie  serpent  1 

**Does  he  love  me,  toot" she  asked  of 
herseUl 

But  the  heavens  were  sQent  There 
came  from  them  no  dear  voice  to  pour 
assurance  into  her  ear. 

Quietly,  systematically,  with  all  her 
haUtual  method  and  coldness,  she  passed 
the  events  of  the  last  fortnighti  since  the 
day  she  had  first  met  him,  in  order  before 
her.  Her  passion  of  a  few  moments  ago 
nodght  never  have  been,  so  calm  was 
aha 

Yes ;  here  a  look— there  a  tonei  Stay ! 
Was  she  so  calm,  after  all  1  How  her  soul 
stirred  withm  her  1 

Had  he  not  sought  her  out,  talked  to 
her  of  his  aims,  appealed  to  her  for 
sympathy,  relied  on  her  for  comprehen- 
sion t 

Surely,  surely  this  must  be  love.  No 
other  man  had  ever  turned  to  her,  singled 
her  out,  set  her  apart,  as  he  had  done. 
Daisy  had  admirers  in  plenty ;  even  Kate 
had  not  been  without  her  sluure ;  only  she 
had  stood  alone,  only  she  had  been  cut  off 
from  this  great  gladness. 


There  had  been  moments  when  her  heart 
welled  forth  its  sflent  protest,  when  the 
dreariness  of  her  lot  appalled  her.  It  was 
not  that  she  craved  for  "love,"  as  the 
term  is  generally  understood.  A  man 
because  he  was  a  man  had  no  special 
interest  for  her.  Bat  what  she  did  ask 
was  a  little  sympathy;  some  one  to  talk 
to  of  the  things  that  filled  her  life,  some 
one  on  whom  she  could  rely.  She  could  not 
remember  either  her  father  or  her  mother. 
She  never  had  a  sister.  Kate,  with  her 
mental  horizon  bounded  by  bonnets,  and  a 
somewhat  unrestrained  sense  of  admiration, 
was  worse  than  usdess.  Daisy  was  her 
only  refuge;  and  even  Daisy,  bright-eyed 
child  that  she  was,  could  not  minister  to 
her  intellectual  requirements.  It  was  this 
void  l^t  George  Oarhnore  filled.  She 
had  thought  of  him  as  a  pleasant  friend — 
mighty  perhaps,  have  continued  to  do  so 
until  the  end,  bad  not  Kate's  insinuations 
kindled  another  fiame  in  her  heart 

To-night  she  forgot  all  this  pain.  Softly 
she  doMd.the  whidow;  softly  she  crept 
into  bed. 

She  had  tasted  of  the  fruit  of  Life,  and 
how  sweet  it  was  I    And  the  after  taste  t 

Well !  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereot 

CHAPTER  IL 

It  was  fuDy  daylight  when  Hilda  awoke. 
She  sprang  from  her  bed,  and,  drawing  up 
the  white  blind,  looked  eagerly  out;  then 
she  diivered,  and  drew  back  a  little.  She 
suddenly  discovered  that  she  was  very 
cold. 

It  was  one  of  those  grey  mornings  which 
so  often  follow  a  glorious  day  of  sunshine. 
Everjrwhere  the  light  pierced,  everywhere 
it  lent  a  steel-like  shade  to  the  landscape. 
The  sea  was  no  longer  a  soft,  shimmering 
bed,  ready  to  rock  tiie  tired  wanderer  to 
rest  on  its  bosom;  it  was  hard,  grey, 
pitiless  as  it  dashed  on  the  beach  with  a 
sullen  roar.  Far  out,  quite  at  the  opening 
of  the  bay,  there  was  no  heaving  water 
to  hide  the  rocks;  instead,  they  lay 
iNure,  their  sharp  points  and  eteep  sides 
fdly  exposed  to  view,  whilst,  firmly 
wedded  between  two  great  masses,  were 
two  or  three  long  spars,  bearirg  silent 
witness  to  what  had  been  and  what  was 
not  Even  the  plain,  unomameutal  yi^i 
had  been  touched  with  the  enchanter's 
wand  last  night,  but  it  look«^d  ^tim  and 
bare  enough  as  the  girl  tuintd  her  glance 
upon  it 
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Presently  her  eyes  wandered  to  Wood- 
bine Oottage.  There  was  a  strange  mixture 
of  eagerness  and  nnwillingness  about  her 
glance.  She  would  like  to  have  looked 
upon  it  when  the  sun  was  shining ;  ^et 
what  could  the  daylight  matter  to  itt 
It  could  not  rob  the  honeysuckle  of  its 
sweetness,  the  rose-briar  of  its  fragrance. 
True ;  but  even  it  looked  cold  in  this  grey 
light 

Hilda  left  the  window.  The  chill  had 
crept  from  her  limbs  into  her  heart.  Last 
night  the  one  supreme  fact — she  loved 
him  —  had  sufficed;  to-day  her  heart 
clamoured  for  falter  knowledge.  She  was 
not  one  of  those  women  who  coald  take  to 
themselves  the  undignified  attitude  of 
winning  the  man  they  love.  It  would 
have  revolted  her — nay,  have  been  im- 
possible to  her.  Her  distrust  of  self  would 
have  stepped  in  there  and  have  prevented 
her,  in  the  same  way  that  it  stepped  in 
now  and  prevented  her  seeing  the  situation 
clearly.  Ttie  question  of  his  love  rose  up 
before  her  and  demanded  a  reply.  Ohl 
Last  night,  carried  ^  away  by  her  own 
emotion,  she  had  been  prepared  to  answer 
*'Te8,"  to-day  she  hesitated;  jet  to  hesi- 
tate was  torture.  Pitifully  she  went 
through  the  examination  anew.  Each 
remembered  trifle  came  before  her,  and 
then — was  it  instinct,  or  only  self-distrust  1 
— a  whisper  c&me  to  her  Uiat  there  was 
sadly  little  to  build  upon. 

She  could  not  believe  it.  Like  a  star  of 
hope  was  the  remembrance  of  her  aunt 
and  Elate.  Th«y  had  no  doubt;  they 
must  know.  It  was  only  she,  who  was  so 
ignorant — what  did  she  know  of  a  man  or 
of  his  ways  % 

With  her  absolute  honesty,  she  acknow- 
ledged how  few  were  her  opportunities  of 
judging.  She  had  told  herself,  over  and 
over  again,  that  she  was  not  as  other 
women.  She  had  hardly  dared  to  hope 
that  her  hands  would  gather  the  precious 
fruit;  and  now,  when  it  seemed  in  her 
grasp,  she  could  not  fold  them  and  pass 
it  by. 

She  lay  down  again,  stiU  pondering  the 
question,  in  her  heart  growing  more  dis- 
trustful, each  moment  less  certain.  If 
only,  she  told  herself  wearily,  she  had 
a  Uttle  of  that  self-confidence,  of  that 
world  -  and  -  all  -  things  -  in-it-are-made-f  orme 
feeling,  that  so  amazed  her  in  other  girls, 
it  would  be  easier.  But  her  self-analysis 
left  her  no  loophole.  She  knew  herself  as 
she  was,  cold-mannered,  warm-hearted, 
powerless  to  break  down  the  barrier  of 


reserve.  The  picture  did  not  went  a  sbgia 
characteristic— constrained,  shy,  uars^on- 
sive.    She  remembered  them  aU. 

Suddenly  a  new  terror  presented  itisit 
Yesterday  —  it  seemed  to  her  thst  her 
whole  life  dated  from  then — she  hsd  met 
him,  without  consciousness,  but  to-day  I 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  bsada 
'^ It  was  cruel  i  cruel  I"  she  moaned. 

The  words  forced  themselves  from  be- 
tween her  clenched  teeth,  a  bitter  feeliog 
of  despair  surged  in  her  heart, 

''Oh,  Kate  1  Aunt,'' she  wailed;  "why 
did  you  tell  met" 

How  could  she  meet  him,  greet  bin, 
touch  his  hand,  be  decorously  indifferent, 
yet  sympathetic,  with  this  secret  befoie 
hert  None  of  a  woman's  sweet  dissimu- 
lation had  been  granted  to  her.  Then 
could  be  no  putting  of  one's  self  aside— 
that  was  beyond  her  power.  She  woold 
be  awkward,  shy,  unresponsive,  and  he 
would  mistake — ^perhaps  be  hurt. 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  two 
great  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes  and  slowly 
trickled  down  her  cheeks.  The  boideo 
was  very  heavy  upon  her. 

The  meetbg  was  not  long  delated, 
George  saw  her  wandering  up  and  down 
the  narrow  strip  of  garden  and  came  cot  to 
speak  to  her.  He  put  his  hand  over  the 
low  fence  that  divided  the  two  gsKdesa 
"  Good  morning,"  he  said. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  in  her  ejei 
how  good  he  was  to  look  upoiL 

''Good  morning,"  she  faltered,  and  then 
because  she  felt  she  must  aay  somethii^ 
she  added,  hurriedly : 

"Daisy  is  coming  this  evening."  * 

"And  who  is  Daisy! "  he  asked  in  in- 
dulgent tones. 

''  My  eousui,"  she  answered ;  and,  the 
might  have  added,  but  of  course  she  did 
not,  "  the  one  bright  spot  in  my  life  ontQ  I 
met  you." 

«0h  1"  His  tone  did  not  evince  pir- 
ticular  pleasure;  he  could  not  see  bows 
younger,  therefore  more  pronounced  editioB 
of  Kate,  could  add  to  his  enj  )yment. 

It  diilled  her,  the  lightest  suspicion  of 
disapprobation  on  his  part  was  hencsfoith 
to  trouble  her.  She  clasped  her  hsnds 
nervously  together  and  blundered  oat : 

"Tea,  my  cousin.  Kate's  yoongeit 
sister,  you  know.  I  am  sura  you  will  lib 
her,  every  one  " — with  an  appealing  glsnce 
—"likes  her." 

He  never  noticed  the  glance.  Whit 
did  the  second  Miss  Slingsby  matter  to 
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him)    Why   was   he   to   like  a   yoong 
woman  agaList  his  will  t 

'<I  am  aure  yon  will  like  her,"  Hilda 
repeated,  more  and  more  overpowered  by 
her  nervon8ne8& 

"  I  don't  know  abont  that^"  be  told  him- 
self, irritably. 

He  took  a  few  whtffs  from  his  eigar, 
while  she  stood  stil),  slowly  plucking  the 
leaves  from  a  roee,  her  whole  being  one 
tortore  of  conecionsness. 
^  ''Did  yon  like  'Faint  Shadows M"  he 
asked,  after  a  panca 

It  was  his  work|  and  however  sure  a 
man  may  be  of  the  perfections  of  his  own 
creations,  he  likes  to  hear  it  endorsed 
by  some  one  eke. 

''Yes,"  she  faltered.  ''Thank  yon  for 
lending  it  to  me." 

Yesterday  she  wonld  have  added  a  word 
or  two  of  appreciative  admiration ;  a  sen- 
tence of  trenchant  criticism.  They  would 
probably  have  differed,  but  there  would 
have  been  something  stimulating  in  the 
difference.    To-day  Ehe  was  tongue-tied. 

"I  thought  it  might  have  interested 
you/'  he  began,  coldly,  irritated  by  her 
apparent  indifference. 
"It  did,"  she  gasped. 
The  words  she  wanted  would  not  come. 
"ShaUIgiveit  backtoyouf'she  added, 
saying  the  very  last  thing  that  she  had 
meant  to  say;  for  bad  he  not  implied 
that  the  volume  was  for  her,  and  had  she 
a  more  prized  possession? 

"If  you  please,"  he  answered,  coldly, 
without  an  effort  to  conceal  his  dis- 
plearare. 

The  colour  left  her  face.  George  was 
ezaminixig  his  dgar  in  moody  silence; 
there  was  to  be  no  help  from  him.  The 
lump  in  her  throat  swelled  and  grew,  in 
anotiier  moment  she  must  choke  or  cry, 
the  tears  were  already  dose  to  her  eyes. 

She  would  save  her  d^nity,  whatever 
else  were  lost. 

"  Aunt  is  waiting  for  breakfast,  I  think," 
she  said.  It  took  all  her  strength  to  keep 
her  Toiee  from  faltering. 

"  DoD|t  let  me  detain  you,"  he  answered, 
oeremoiiiously ;  "  good  morning." 

Not  arword  as  to  future  meetbg,  not  an 
allasion  to  the  probability  of  their  findhig 
themselves  on  the  pier  at  the  same  houi; 
Hilda  turned  away,  her  face  as  calm,  her 
manner  as  deliberate  as  ever,  but  in  her 
heart  was  the  bitterest  pain  that  even  she, 
who  bad.  sat  in  the  school  of  pain  for  many 
a  long  day,  had  ever  known. 

She  walked  straight  on,  through  the 


rickety  French  window  into  the  little 
dining-room.  There  was  no  hesitation 
about  her  movements.  She  was  not  one 
of  those  people  who  require  preparation 
for  an  ordeal ;  she  would  rather  do  a  dis- 
agreeable thing  then  and  there  and  get  it 
over. 

Now  to  face  Kate,  who  she  foresaw 
would  be  bristling  with  innuendo,  was  some- 
thing more  than  disagreeable.  Still,  as 
she  told  herself  with  a  touch  of  grim 
humoTur,  after  one  has  been  broken  on  the 
wheel,  the  thumb-screw  must  seem  a  very 
second-rate  sort  of  affair,  and  this  was 
about  the  proportion  her  meeting  with 
Kate  bore  to  that^wi^l^  Carlmore. 

Both  Mrs.  Slingsby  and  Kate  were 
seated  at  the  breakfast-table  when  she 
entered.  Kate's  mouth  was  drawn  down 
with  a  perplexed  curve ;  her  forehead  had 
an  unusual  crease  across  it  She  held  an 
open  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  Good  mombig,  aunt,"  said  Hilda,  in 
her  steady,  grave  voice. 

At  the  sight  of  her  cousin,  Kate's  brow 
uncreased  itself. 

"  I  have  it ! "  she  cried. 

"  Well,  dear,"  responded  Mrs.  Slingsby, 
encouragingly. 

Hilda  waited  in  silence  for  what  might 
follow.  It  was  clear  that  for  the  moment^ 
at  any  rate,  she  was  forgotten.  She  drew 
a  long  breath.  Not  until  she  measured  it 
by  the  standard  of  her  reliefi  at  this  trifling 
postponementi  did  she  realise  how  she 
dreaded  the  ordeal. 

"Hilda"  commenced  Kate,  after  a 
moment's  deliberation,  "do  you  know 
Daisy  is  coming  this  evening  1 " 

"  Yes/'  assented  the  girl  in  her  unmoved 
voice. 

Yet  was  it  not  her  own  gleam  of  sun- 
shine) There  was  never  a  sue  flower  turned 
its  head  to  the  sun  with  greater  joy  than 
her  poor  heart  turned  itself  towards  this 
bright  chOd ;  only  the  sunflower  opens  her 
great  yellow  crown  iu  token  of  gratitude, 
and  she  could  not  so  much  as  smile  her 
pleasure. 

"I  thought  you  would  be  glad,"  con- 
tinued Kate,  sharply ;  "  but  perhaps '* 

"I  am,"  interrupted  Hdda,  hastening 
her  words  for  fear  of  what  might  come 
next ;  "  only  you  see  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  Daisy  myself.  So  your  news  does  not 
exactly  come  in  the  light  of  a  surprise.'' 

"  Oh,"  murmured  Kate,  sweetly.  She 
was  in  the  mood  to  accept  the  olive  branch. 
"I  understand;  and  you  see,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  mother "  (who,  as  it  happened, 
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had  no  word  in  the  matter  at  aU)  **and 
I  thought  you  wonld  not  mind  having 
Daisy  to  yourself  for  one  erening.  The 
Hewitts  have  asked  ns  to  go  oyer  for 
a  night,  Tom  "  (with  a  conscions  simper) 
'*!8  at  home  again/and — well"  (with  an 
exaggeration  of  maidenly  emharrassment) 
*'we  nsed  to  be  very  good  friends.  Ton 
won't  mind  Daisy  for  one  evening,  will 
out  Indeed  I  thought  yon  would  like 
t," 

**  I  should,"  Hflda  replied,  as  she  absently 
lifted  her  empty  cup  to  her  lips,  and  set  it 
down  again. 

In  her  heart  she  was  asUng  if  Kate's 
simper  and  her  own  mfiiery  of  conscioos- 
ness  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  She 
felt  that  she  wonld  prefer  to  thimc  they 
were  not. 

**  What  a  queer  girl  yon  are,"  exclaimed 
Kate.  "  I  don't  Mieve  yon  care  a  rash 
for  anything.  I  thought  you  would  be 
delighted.  You  used  to  be  almost  fond 
of  Daisy." 

Almost. 

*<Do  you  want  me  to  meet  Daisy t" 
Hilda  asked,  ignoring  the  taunt 


''Tes,  if  you  wm  be  80  kind,  dear,"* 
Mrs.  Slingsby  interposed. 

''I  don't  doubt  that  you  can  find  a 
companion,"  added  Kate,  whose  memory 
had  been  jogged  by  her  mother's  amooih 
tones. 

"At  what  time  does  Daisy's  train  get  fn  r 

Kate  held  her  peace,  defeated  for  onca 
There  is  nothmg  so  baffling  as  a  peiaon 
who  will  not  understand. 

"At—"  began  Mrs.  Slingjiby.  "Dear 
me,  where  is  the  letter  t  Didn't  she  tell 
yout "  turning  to  her  niece. 

"No;  but  let  me  help  you  to  look  for 
the  letter.  Did  you  open  it  in  your  room  t 
Let  me  see  if  it  is  on  your  dressing-table." 

Hilda  felt  that  a  moment's  soUtiide 
would  be  a  positive  m^roy. 

Kate,  however,  produced  the  missbg 
epistle  from  her  pocket 

"At  five-fifteen,"  she  sud;  ^'and  we^" 
hastily  turning  over  the  {Miges  of  the 
railway  guide^  "go  at  four-five." 

Then  followed  an  animated  discussion 
on  costume,  in  which  Hilda  was  constrained 
to  take  her  part  for  fear  of  what  m%ht  be 
said  if  she  did  not 
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CHAPTER   XVn.      GOOD-BYE. 

When  Grace  woke  np  she  found  herself 
lyiDg  on  Nan's  bed,  without  being  able 
clearly  to  remember  how  she  got  thera 
With  a  great  effort  she  raised  herself  np ; 
then,  all  at  once,  a  flood  of  painfal  re- 
collection swept  over  her.  She  felt  that  she 
did  not  yet  know  the  worst;  and  even 
thoagh  she  could  not  frame  her  fears  into 
words,  they  remained  with  her. 

Nan  had  only  said  that  she  and  Sibyl 
were  poor,  and  that  they  must  be  separated 
from  her.  Certainly  she  had  only  said 
that;  but  then  came  the  why.  What  was 
it  that  made  them  poor,  when  the  Warren 
still  remained  standing !  Their  father  had 
been  able  to  afford  servants  and  many 
other  things. 

Grace  looked  round  the  room,  and  sud- 
denly recognised  that  Nan  had  never  been 
to  bed.  Where  was  she  1  All  round  the 
room  there  were  signs  of  departure.  She 
saw  severid  boxes,  ready  packed,  standing 
there  corded  and  strapped. 

What  did  all  that  stir  meanf  Bat 
then  Grace  recovered  herself;  she  must 
not  be  selfish;  she  most  think  about 
Sibyl.  She,  Sibyl,  must  know  nothing 
about  this  new  trouble;  she  must  be  left 
in  ignorance,  and  Grace  must  try  to  look 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  So  she 
hastily  dressed  herself,  and  went  softly 
out  of  the  room,  and  then,  seeing  no  one, 
she  wandered  out  into  the  garden.  It 
WAS  not  very  early,  but  the  houdehold  h:\d 


taken  life  easily  of  lati*,  and  Grace  was 
glad  enough  to  roam  about  where  no  one 
coold  witness  her  misery. 

Part  of  the  grounds  were  left  to  their 
own  sweet  will,  and  here  the  heather 
and  furze  grew  luxuriantly.  This  morning 
frosted  cobwebs  were  glistening  with 
beads  of  diamonds  as  they  hung  stretched 
between  heather  branches  like  fairy  sails. 
Here  and  there  were  fir-trees,  planted 
in  picturesque  clumps,  beneath  which  last 
year's  cones  lay  just  as  they  had  fallen, 
half  buried  by  the  brown,  dead  spike& 

Grace  loved  all  these  innumerable  things 
of  Nature.  She  and  Sibyl  had  long  ago 
invented  childish  games  for  themselves 
with  these  cones  and  skeleton  leaves. 
They  would  pretend  to  keep  a  »hop,  and 
these  would  be  their  wares.  The  cones 
were  oysters,  and  their  tight,  obstinate 
little  cells  had  to  be  opened  in  order  to 
draw  out  from  thence  the  black  seeds,  each 
so  beautifully  fitted  with  its  light,  delicate 
wing,  wherewith  to  fly  away  when  their 
prison  doors  should  be  open.  Sometimes 
oones  were  picked  op  already  empty,  for 
Nature  herself  had  opened  the  prison 
door,  bidding  the  seeds  fly  away  and 
begin  their  new  life  on  earth.  Grace  re- 
membered BO  well  how  the  little  larch 
cones  had  been  her  especial  favouzites, 
and  had  been  the  most  treasured  in  their 
games;  but  all  these  things  appeared 
now  to  belong  to  a  happy  period  which 
would  never,  never  come  back  again.  In 
those  days  the  cry  of  the  two  girls  had 
been,  "When  we  shall  be  grown  up,"  and 
now  Grace  murmured  from  the  very  depth 
of  her  heart,  "  If  ,only  we  were  children 
again ;  if  only  time  would  fly  backnrardsl'^ 

At  laBt  this  soliloquy  was  interrupted 
by  SibyT^s  clear,  meriy  voice,  t^iit  recalled 
her  to  the  present. 
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**Graci«l  Oracle  I  Where  are  you  I 
Come  in  to  breakfast.  And  here  is  Dr. 
Smith  waiting  to  lay  good-bye  to  ns." 

Grace  made  a  great  effort,  and  walked 
back  towards  the  house.  Sbe  had  seen 
but  little  of  the  good  Doctor  sbca  Mr. 
Blackston  had  been  so  frequently  at  the 
house.  But  now  she  remembered  that 
he  had  asked  her  if  she  and  Sibyl 
would  come  and  stay  with  them.  Why 
had  she  not  accepted  the  invitation  t 
Why  had  she  belieyed  at  once  in  Mrs. 
Gordon!  Now  misfortune  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
seemed  to  be  synonymous. 
-  The  dining-room  presented  quite  a 
cheerful  appearance  to-day;  a  huge  fire 
burnt  in  the  old-fashioned  fireplace;  the 
sun  shone  brightly  through  the  windows. 
At  the  table  Nan  was  making  tea,  and 
appeared,  as  usual,  stem  and  quiet;  but 
QnustU  one  glance  sufficed  to  show  her 
that  she,  too,  had  suffered,  and  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  hide  her  pain. 

"For  SibyFa  lake  I  will  not  be  less 
brave  than  Nan.  I  must  be  all  to  Sibyl 
now — her  mother,  and  Nan  as  well — as 
well  ss  her  only  sister.'* 

**  So  you  take  things  easy  this  last  day, 
Miss  Grace?"  said  Dr.  Smith,  shaking 
her  hand  as  if  he  would  shake  it  off.  ''I 
never  expected  to  find  you  at  breakfast 
"  Why,  I  have  been  out  for  hours ! " 

"Everybody  was  late,*'  said  Sibyl, 
laughing.  "  Why,  even  Nan  did  not  come 
to  wake  me  this  morning.  But  Grace  has 
been  up  a  long  time;  she  must  have  got 
up  before  I  was  awake.  When  we  come 
back.  Dr.  Smith,  you  will  see  how  we  shall 
be  reformed.  The  Germans  are  such  early 
risers.  Nan  says.*' 

"  Humph  ! "  said  the  Doctor.  "  I've  no 
opinion  of  those  Germans;  a  drinking, 
smoking,  short-sighted  set  of  fellows. 
Every  tenth  man  wears  those  conceited- 
looking  eyeglasses  or  pedagogist  spectacles. 
I  shouldn't  wonder.  Miss  Sibyl,  if  you 
come  back  wearing  spectacles." 

"No,  Indeed  1  Why,  I  should  prefer 
seeing  nothing  to  wearing  such  ugly 
things ;"  and  Sibyl  cast  a  look  at  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  mirrors  which  hung  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  and  gave  to  everything 
and  everybody  fairy-like  proportions. 

Sibyl  certamly  saw  a  pretty  picture,  and 
she  had  no  intention  of  spoiling  it  with 
spectacles  1 

"Did  you  see  Mrs.  Gordon,  Dr.  Smith  t" 
continued  Sibyl,  who  was  very  talkative 
this  morning.  "She  is  so  pretty  and  so 
nice.    She  thinks  we  ought   to  see  the 


world  a  little  more  than  we  have  done; 
but  Nan  and  Grace  do  not  seem  to  care  st 
aU  about  it." 

"Humph!"  said  the  Doctor;  hot  thii 
exclamation  meant  a  great  deal  with  him. 
He  half  feared  that  Miss  Evans  most  knoir 
all  he  did,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  her 
not  being  able  to  accompany  the  siiten. 
His  mind  was  so  much  disturbed  that  he 
did  not  care  to  linger  chattering  with 
Sibyl ;  her  unconscious  merriment  jarred 
upon  him,  because  he  was  so  sorry  for  her 
and  so  angry  with  Fate,  especially  Fste 
under  the  guise  of  the  late  James  Gordoo, 
"  that  selfish  brute  "  he  politely  called  hia 
to  himself. 

"  Well,  good-bye,  children."  hf  said  it 
last  "  I  beg  yoar  pardon,  I  should  say 
young  ladies,  as  I  see  plainly  by  Wm 
Sibyl's  face." 

"  We  are  nearly  grown  up,"  said  Sibjl, 
tossing  her  gracefoi  head. 

*'  I  wish  we  were  still  children,"  sighed 
Grace,  but  her  words  were  so  low  that  no 
one  noticed  them,  and  wbea  the  Doctor 
went  out  of  the  room  Miss  Evans  followed 
him. 

"A  bad  business,  eh,  Miss  Evans t"  he 
said,  when  he  and  that  lady  were  well  oot 
of  hearing.  "  If  they  were  deprived  d 
your  care  they  would  indeed  be  badly  c£ 
Tell  me  about  their  plans." 

"  Their  plans,  poor  children,  they  ha?e 
none !  They  are  as  ignorant  of  the  cruel 
world  as  new-bom  babes.  No,  this  idea  h 
tbn.  Gordon's  plan,  a  heartless — a  cnul 
one,"  answered  Nan,  fiercely.  "  She  dis- 
misses me,  and  the  girls  go  alone." 

"  Diemisses  you  1    They  go  alone ! " 

"Yes." 

"  Why  do  you  let  them  go  %  Why,  yon 
are  better  than  a  mother  to  them." 

Miss  Evans  looked  up  with  a  look  o! 
intense  perplexity. 

"Don't  say  that,  Dr.  Smith.  How  can 
I  do  otherwise  1  We  have  none  of  us  soy 
money." 

"  Is  it  true  then  t  Did  he  leave  noOiog 
for  tiiem  ?  And  is  it  quite  certain  that— 
that " 

"She  has  everything;  Grace  and  £9^1 
have  nothing — nothing,  not  even  a  nama' 

"Good  gracious  1"  said  the  Doctor, 
almost  silenced  by  the  misfortune.  **! 
never  heard  sach  heartlessness ;  but  Mzi. 
Gordon  ought  to  adopt  them  as  cousim, 
or,  at  least,  pension  them  off*.  It  should 
not  be  brought  home  to  them  like  thii^ 
and  they  don't  yet  know  it" 

^*  No,  I  cannot  tell  them ;  she  will." 
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''Look  here,  Mies  Brans,  if  ever  there 
was  a  woman  who  inspired  respect  and 
acimirationy  that  woman  is  yourself.  For 
your  sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  those  poor 
children,  I  say,  come  all  three  of  yon  to 
my  house.'* 

*' It  is  too  late;  besides,  you  are  not 
neb,  and  do  yon  think  she  would  allow 
them  to  live  near  to  her  1 "  There  was  a 
pause,  then,  with  an  effort,  Miss  Erans 
added  :  **  It  will  come  right.  Perhaps  some 
day  I  shall  be  able  to  forgive  Mrs.  Gordoa 
No,  you  can  do  nothing,  Dr.  Smith,  but  if 
I  might  write  to  you  in  case  of  necessity 
it  would  be  a  comfort." 

^  Of  course,  write  to  me  whenever  you 
likei  Are  you  sure  I  can  do  nothing, 
nothing  whatever!  '* 

'<No,  it  would  not  be  right  Mrs. 
Omrdon  wants  to  wipe  out  the  very 
remembrance  of  these  children,  who  have — 
I  say  it  if  the  law  does  not — a  right  to  this 
plaee,  and  a  right  to  James  Gordon's 
money.  Yes,  certainly,  in  the  eyes  of 
God." 

It  was  a  woman's  view  of  the  question, 
and  the  Doctor  only  answered  it  by  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  band,  and  a  hopeless  shrug  of 
his  shoulders.  Then  he  took  his  leave, 
and  it  was  time  for  them  all  to  depart. 

To  leave  the  home  was  as  nothing,  com- 
pared to  losing  her  children.  Nan  lived 
throogh  this  last  day  as  if  she  were  inadream 
—no,  a  nightmare.  Grace  sat  close  beside 
her  during  the  train  journey,  and  kept  her 
hand  in  hers;  but  both  understood  that 
they  must  spare  Sibyl  as  long  as  possible, 
and  Sibyl  was  so  much  excited  about  all 
the  novelty  of  travelling  that  she  did  not 
notice  the  n%A  looks  of  her  companions. 
It  never  entered  her  head  she  was  going  to 
leave  Nan  for  ever ;  why  should  it  t 

Nan  meant  to  stay  with  them  till  the 
last'  minute,  so  from  Waterloo  she  drove 
witii  them  to  Victoria,  and  then  at  once 
went  to  the  first  class  waiting-room.  Sibyl 
k)oked  about  her,  and  felt  just  a  little 
nervous  amidst  the  hurrying  multitude  and 
the  general  bustle  of  the  station,  so  new 
to  the  country  girl ;  but  with  the  nervous- 
ness was  a  delightful  feeling  of  being  at 
last  in  the  world  and  sharing  some  of  its 
ezcitementw  Am  for  Grace,  her  feelings 
were  far  different.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  was  entering  a  tomb,  and  that  she  and 
her  sister  were  going  to  be  buried  alive. 
Nan's  face  was  getting  sterner  and  harder, 
m  fact  more  impenetrable  than  ever. . 

"Sit  down  here,  Sibyl,"  she  said,  <'and 
leok  after  these  rugs;  do  not  move  till 


we  come  back.  Your  travelling  con^ 
panion  has  not  yet  come.  Now,  Gracci 
follow  me,  and  we  may  find  her  outside." 

Grace  obeyed,  and  when  they  were 
alone,  she  seized  Nan's  hand. 

"  Nan,  Nan,  are  you  sure  you  spoke  the 
truth  last  night,  or  were  you  only  frighten- 
ing me  t  No,  you  would  not  do  that;  but 
teU  me  that  you  are  coming  with  us ;  say  yea 
I  did  not  dare  to  ask  you  this  morning,  for 
fear  you  should  again  say  na  You  look 
so  sad ;  but  what  will  Sibyl  say  f  Tell  me 
all;  there  is  something  more  I  ought  to 
hear,  I  know  there  is." 

Nan  looked  up  at  the  great  dock  above 
her  head,  and  she  saw  that  there  were  yet 
ten  minutes  before  Mr&  Johnson  need 
make  her  appearanca  Suddenly  Nan  took 
a  new  resolution.  She  would  tell  Grace 
the  truth;  would  it  not  be  kinder  than 
letting  her  bear  the  blow  alone  t 

^' Yes,  Gracie,  my  darling,  there  is  some* 
thing  more ;  but  I  would  rather  that  my 
lips  should  not  tell  you.  I  would  rather 
the  hateful  words  came  from  her." 

"Mrs.  Gordon!" 

"Yes." 

"  But,  Nan,  darling,  I  think  differently. 
What  your  dear  lips  spoke  would  not 
sound  hard  to  bear.  Yes,  yes;  tell  me 
the  worst,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  think  I 
can  bear  it" 

And  Nan  told  her  all  she  knew;  and 
when  she  had  done  speaking,  Grace  looked 
up  at  her  with  ashy  white  lips  and  scared 
eyes.  There  was  an  expression  in  her  face 
which  Nan  had  never  seen  before ;  but  the 
girl  raised  her  head  proudly,  she  was  not 
altogether  crushed. 

"  Nan,  you  mean  to  say  that  we  have  no 
right  to  our  name.  Our  father  said  so ! 
It  is  very  hard  to  believe  it ;  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  do  believe  it ;  bat  if  they  say  so — 
well,  then — yes.  Nan,  give  us  your  name. 
You  have  been  our  mother,  you  will  not 
cast  ns  off  because  of  that,  will  you  t " 

« I  cast  you  off  I  Why  should  1 1  A 
thousand  times  no,  Grace ;  take  my  name, 
and  God  is  witness  that  it  cannot  be  borne 
by  any  of  His  creatures  more  pure  or 
innocent  My  child,  my  child,  you  must 
be  brave ;  you  must  trust  Him  stiU.  There 
is  more  dian  we  can  understand,  but  He 
is  just;  He  cannot  let  you  suffer." 

"I  will  write  and  tell  Mrs.  Gordon, 
Nan.  I  will  forget  the  name ;  but  I  did 
love  it  Never  mind,  I  loved  yours  as 
much.  Oh,  if  I  could  have  had  a  few 
more  days,  just  to  prepare  Sibyl  1  She  Is 
not  like  you  or  me.    She  will  rebel,  I 
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knovr  she  will;  she  is  so  proad,  so  high 
aplrited." 

**  Yef,  I  have  feared  for  her  all  along ; 
bat,  listeD,  Grace — the  time  is  nearly  up — 
I  give  her  to  yon  now.  Yoa  mast  take 
care  of  her.  I  have  no  fears  for  yoa ;  bat 
she  is  so  pretty,  so  easily  led.  I  have  led 
her  till  now ;  bat  I  dare  not  think  of  the 
effect  this  may  have  on  her.  Still,  yoa 
mnsty  yoa  can,  be  all  in  all  to  her.  Her 
safety  is  in  year  hands,  Grace;  I  give  her 
to  yoa  as  a  solemn  charga  Bring  her 
back  as  she  goes  —  good  at  heart,  so 
trostfol  and  loving.  Only  it  may  be  these 
very  qoalities  will  bring  her  into  danger. 
Heaven  knows  bow  I  have  prajed  &at 
yoa  may  fall  among  friends." 

"  And  if  some  day.  Nan — if  some  day  I 
— we  are  in  great  trouble,  and  I  want  }oa 
more  than  I  can  say,  then " 

"Then  write,  telegraph,  anything  yoa 
like.  I  will  sell  my  watch  —  anything  — 
to'  come,  Grace.  Look,  the  time  is  ap. 
I  see  a  lady  looking  into  the  waiting 
room ;  we  mast  go." 

The  ten  minutes  were  gone,  and  yet 
those  ten  minutes  had  been  loaded  with 
years  of  misery  for  Grace. 

In  after  times  she  never  could  watch  a 
station  clock  without  thinking  of  this 
terrible  conversation  at  Victoria,  and  the 
ten  minutes  during  which  Nan,  their 
adopted  mother,  had  hurriedly  crushed, 
as  it  were,  all  her  youthful  spirits,  her  very 
youth  itself,  and  flung  it  away  for  ever. 

Bat,  in  spite  of  this,  she  asked  Heaven  to 
bless  Nan  that  day,  for  Grace  knew  that 
the  blow  had  been  softened  when  Nan  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  inflict  it  herself. 
This  her  last  act  of  love  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  she  had  ever  performed. 

At  the  door  of  Uie  waiting-room  an 
elderly  woman,  with  a  perpetuid  smile  on 
her  lips,  accosted  them. 

"  I  am  looking  for  Miss  Evans,  in  charge 
of  two  young  girls.  Am  I  speaking 
to " 

'*Yes,  I  am  Miss  Evans,  and  here  fa 
Grace ;  Sibyl  fa  in  the  waiting-room." 

CHAPTER  XVUL     PARTED. 

Mrs.  Johnson  began  to  ssk  numberless 
qaestions,  all  relating  to  the  journey.  Had 
the  girk  procured  their  tickets,  had  they 
got  travelling-bags  and  some  sandwiches  t 
i)ear  Mrs.  Gordon  had  especially  toll  her 
to  enquire  about  all  these  things. 

Grace  eat  down  in  lh«  waitiug-room  like 
one  etanued,  ehe  did  nutsp(:>ak,  and  eeemed 


to  hear  or  see  nothing  that  waa  taking 
place  around  her,  so  it  waa  Sibyl  who 
answered  all  the  questions  with  evident 
pleasure.  What  a  merry  party  they  were 
going  to  be,  how  very  delightfal  Mrs. 
Johnson  seemed,  and  how  thougbtfal  about 
their  comfort. 

Poor  Sibyl  was  utterly  incapable  of 
judging  character,  and  was  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  ways  of  the  world;  for  brought 
up  as  she  had  been,  how  could  she.  pos- 
sibly judge  her  fellow-creatures  t  Mra^ 
Johnson  at  once  took  a  fancy  to  the  lovely 
girl  who  was  so  willing  to  chatter  about 
her  luggage,  and  so  she  be^^ed  her  to 
come  with  her  to  see  the  luggage  labelled, 
thus  leaving  the  others  alone. 

*'  JSTan,**  whispered  Grace  in  a  low  voice, 
<*tell  that  lady  about  our  name;  let  us 
begin  at  once,  it  will  be  easier  in  the  end. 
Ob,  I  want  to  forget  everything — every- 
thiog«  and  we  can  begin  afreah  in  this 
fore^;n  country;  yes,  I  will  try  to  forget 
the  past  — bat,  oh,  I  think  it  will  kill 
me." 

*'Kill  you!  nonsense,  child,"  anawered 
Miss  Evans,  trying  to  braoe  herself  up  and 
Grace  as  well  "  Bemember  what  I  have 
told  you,  and  when  I  have  got  together  a 
little  fortune.  Grade,  you  wUl  come  home 
to  mci  a  real  home ;  j  ist  think  how  happy 
we  shall  be  even  if  we  have  not  much  u> 
live  upon." 

Thi4  idea  was  bracing,  Nan  was  right, 
Grace  even  smiled  very  faintly. 

^'Tes,  but  we  two  can  work,  we  will 
not  take  her  money  longer  than  we  can 
help  it — we  must  earn  some  for  ourselves— 
and  then  out  there  at  Fribourg,  where 
we  are  going,  we  may  get  some  teaching ; 
only  I  must  keep  with  Sibyl — we  must 
not  be  separated." 

*'  Yes,  indeed  you  must ;  and  look  here^ 
child,  put  this  in  your  pocket^book,  it  may 
be  useful;"  and  Nt^u  thrust  some  bank- 
notes into  Gracie's  hand. 

**Noy  Nan,  it  is  yours— you  will  want 
it  as  much  as  we  da" 

*'  Take  it|  I  would  not  touch  a  penny 
of  it." 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  Sibyl  were  seen  ^>- 
proaching,  the  latter  looking  quite  radiant 

'*Tell  her  about  our  name,"  repeated 
Grace,  nervously.  *'  Oh,  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  we  shall  be  alone;  what  will 
Sibyl  say!" 

Kan  did  not  know — ^had  never  known — 
what  it  was  to  spare  herself,  so  she  walked 
straight  up  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  said, 
sternly  : 
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"  Sibyl,  go  to  your  sister.  May  I  beg  a 
word  with  yon,  Mrs.  Johnson  1 " 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  all  smiles  at  once, 
feeling  how  superior  she  was  to  this 
cnriona-looking  old  maid. 

"  Are  yon  a  relation  of  Mra  Gordon's  t " 
asked  Nan,  abruptly. 

*'  Not»  not  a  relation ;  a  friend,  an  inti- 
mate friend  I  may  say ;  my  brother-in-law 
is  her  legal  adviser. 

**  Then  most  likely  you  know  the  history 
of  those  girls  r* 

"Ab,  yes.  a  most  unfortunate  history; 
yes,  indeed." 

"What  is  going  to  happen  to  them 
when  they  get  to  this  German  place  1  *' 

"I  have  letters  with  me  to  take  to  a 
lady  who  keeps  a  school ;  till  everything 
is  settled  they  will  stay  with  me  at  the 
hotel." 

*'  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  to  them,  that 
is  if  it  is  in  your  power ; "  and  Miss  Ev^ans 
tried  to  soften  her  voice.  She  would  have 
done  anything  in  her  power  for  those 
two,  nay,  have  gone  down  on  her  knees 
if  she  could  have  fancied  that  would  have 
availed. 

"  Of  course,  of  course ;  such  interesting 
creatures  th^e  poor  young  girls  appear 
to  me.  The  youngest  is  so  pretty — so 
charming." 

"Tbey  are  like  other  girls,  I  suppose," 
nsid  Nan,  stiffly ;  she  hated  all  pretence  and 
undue  expression  of  sentiment. 

"  Yes,  but  of  course  there  is  something 
particularly — what  shall  I  call  it  1-^touch- 
ing  when  beauty  is  left  without  natural 
guardians ;  sometimes  those  —  I  mean, 
sometimes  there  is  an  inherited  ten- 
dency  " 

Nan  would  have  fired  up  only  there  was 
no  time  to  waste,  the  tridn  was  beginning 
to  fill  and  she  had  one  more  thing  to  say. 

"  It  has  been  considered  better  that  they 
should  drop  the  name  of  Gordon  and  take 
that  of— Evans.  Their  mother's  name  is 
unknown.  Evans  will  do  a^  well  as  any 
other." 

*'  Ah,  yes,  of  course,  such  a  good  name, 
too — yes.  Oh  dear,  I  am  afraid  we  must 
see  about  our  seats.  Will  you  say  the 
last  good-bye  to  your  young  charges 
whilst  I  look  out  for  a  comer  seat  1  **  . 
i  Nan  was  gone  already.  She  found 
Sibyl  looking  frightened  and  terrified,  for 
Grace  was  trying  to  tell  her,  in  a  poor  and 
bungling  way,  that  life  was  not  all  bright 
becAUse  Nan  was  not  going  with  them. 

•'  Why  are  you  not  going,  Nan  1 — ^you 
must  come,"  cried  Sibyl,  regardless  of  the 


people  about  her,  and  throwing  herflelf 
crying  in  Nan's  arms ;  "  don't,  don't  leave 
us."  She  had  none  of  Grace's  self-control 
or  power  of  bearing  up  against  trouble. 

•*Hu8h,  Sibyl  dear,  you  must  come- 
now — it  was  better  you  should  not  know 
sooner.  You  can  write  to  me,  and  you 
will  begin  a  new  life  j  who  knows,  it  may 
be  a  happier  one." 

•*  No,  no,  I  have  been  so  happy ; "  but 
now  Nan  placed  the  girl's  arm  within 
hers  and  drew  her  forcibly  towards  the 
train.  Grace  followed  on  the  other  side  of 
Nan,  quite  quiet  and  quite  tearless,  for  she 
was  trying  not  to  think  of  herself — she 
bad  tried  to  tell  Sibyl  that  they  wer« 
going  to  take  Nan's  name  in  future,  and 
Sibyl  refused  to  understand,  refused  to 
believe  in  all  this  sudden  earthquake  that 
had  suddenly  shaken  the  foundation  of  all 
her  thoughts  and  of  her  very  life. 

Porters  and  guards  are  not  usually  senti- 
mental persons ;  there  was  the  usual  third 
bell,  the  "Take  your  places,"  and  the 
banging  of  doors.  Grace  kept  her  calmness 
and  did  what  was  right,  whilst  Sibyl  only 
criwd,  nor  was  she  pacified  by  Mrs.  John- 
son'^  soft  words. 

•'Dear  ch'dd,  hush,  pray  hush!  Qaiet 
yourself,  people  are  looking  at  you.  f  ou 
will  surprise  the  officials.  A  display  of 
feeling  is  so  very  undesirable.  Will  you 
take  a  little  eau-de-cologne  t  There  is 
nothing  like  that  to  quiet  nerves." 

Sibyl  nearly  dashed  the  bottle  away 
from  her,  and  only  repeated  : 

«*  Nan,  Nan,  don't  leave  us.  What  does 
it  all  meant" 

Nan  herself  felt  that  the  sooner  this 
painful  scene  was  over  the  better.  She 
said,  in  her  quiet,  authoritative  voice, 
that  had  always  calmed  Sibyl's  youthful 
passion : 

"Sibyl,  say  goodbye  to  me— I  am 
going;"  and  for  a  moment  the  beautiful 
child-face,  stained  with  tears  and  looking 
terribly  woebegone,  was  lifted  up  and 
received  the  quiet  kiss  that  meant  more 
than  many  words;  and  then  Grace,  too, 
was  kissed,  and  heard  a  low,  tremulous 
*'  G^  bless  you,  my  Grace,  and  take  care 
of  yourself  and  Sibyl ;"  and  without  wait- 
ing  for  the  last  whistle,  or  the  last  '*all 
right,"  she  hurried  away  from  the  platform, 
out  of  the  station,  and  straight  along  into 
the  street.  She  took  no  heed  as  to  which 
street  she  took,  only  she  felt  she  must 
walk  on  and  on  for  fear  of  being  compelled 
to  rush  back  and  to  follow  her  children. 
There  was  a  big  heart  under  that  stern 
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exterior,  and  the  nnpreposseflsing  face  hid 
noble  feelings;  bat  few  knew  it,  fewer 
cared,  for  Nan,  too,  was  homelessi  and, 
wliat  was  far  worse,  she  was  deprived  of 
what  she  loved,  deprived  of  all  that  made 
her  life  worth  living. 

She  had  left  her  Inggage  at  Victoria 
Station.  Sometime  or  other  she  meant  to 
fetch  it  away  in  a  cab  and  go  to  her  aunt's 
house,  the  aunt  ahe  had  been  nursing, 
who  had  a  little  house  of  her  own  in  a 
quiet  street  near  Eaton  Square.  But  un- 
less Nan  were  necessary  to  lior  welfare  she 
was  not  likely  to  hold  out  a  helpiag  hand 
to  her.  Money  was  to  her  like  her  life- 
blood  ;  her  niece  had  none  of  her  own,  but 
she  was  strong  and  capable  of  working  for 
it — she  had  no  intention  of  giving  her 
any.  At  present  she  did  not  even  know 
that  Nan  had  left  the  two  Gordons,  for 
the  stem  woman  had  kept  all  her  troubles 
to  herself ;  she  was  not  one  to  ask  sym- 
pathy of  those  who  had  all  her  life  avoided 
giving  her  both  money  and  love. 

When  Nan  had  nearly  tired  herself  out 
she  gradually  came  back  to  her  senses, 
and  ihen  made  long  journeys  to  various 
governess  register  oflELces.  The  well-con- 
ditioned **ladies"  who  kept  these  establish- 
ments looked  at  Nan  in  a  rude,  curious, 
almost  scornful  manner.  She  had  nothing 
externally  to  recommend  her,  they  said  to 
themselves,  and  her  manner  was  even  lest 
prepossessing  than  her  looks ;  besides,  she 
was  so  very  anxious  about  terms.  The 
terms  must  be  high;  the  recommendations 
she  could  offer  were  excellent,  but  she 
wanted  money.  **Ab,  an  old  miser," 
thought  one  '*lady,''  *'a  terrible  creature 
to  get  into  a  gentleman's  house." 

At  last  she  found  an  openbg  that 
sounded  promising.  At  an  office  she  heard 
of  a  position  of  trust  with  an  invalid  lady 
whostf  daughter  was  not  quite  like  other 
girls,  and  wanted  a  firm,  strict  person  over 
her. 

•*  You  look  just  fitted  for  that,"  said  the 
lady,  a  little  shortly;  *'and  besides,  the 
remuneration  is  high.  I  have  sent  several 
ladies  already,  but  they  found  it  too  hard 
work,  none  of  them  would  stay  there." 

**1  like  hard  work,"  said  Miss  Evans, 
quickly.  "If  the  lady  will  have  me  I  will 
take  that  situation." 

She  took  down  the  address,  and  once 
more  trudged  off  This  time  the  road  lay 
in  the  direction  of  Eaton  Square;  so  she 
determined,  after  the  interview,  to  claim 
her  aunt's  hospitality  for  a  night. 

The  invalid  lady  was  at  home — indeedi 


ahe  was  always  at  home,  and  always  ex- 
pected her  companion  to  be  at  home  with 
her.  The  present  unfortunate  person  who 
held  that  post  eyed  Miss  Evans  curiously 
as  she  was  shown  into  a  sitting-room* 

'*  Have  you  come  aboutf  this  situation  t " 

"  Tes,"  said  Miss  Evans. 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  joy.  I  am  leaving 
directly  some  one  else  is  found.  Such  a 
fussy,  tiresome  woman  I  never  came  a^oa 
before;  and  as  for  the  child,  she  is  a 
perfect  idiot.  She'll  never  find  a  lady 
who'll  stay  with  her." 

The  companion  laid  a  stress  on  the  word 
''lady";  but  Nan  looked  straight  at  her 
as  she  said : 

*'  I  would .  rather  not  hear  anything 
against  the  lady  I  wish  to  serve.  Here  is 
my  card." 

The  companion  tossed  her  head  and 
flounced  out  of  the  room  in  a  very  unlady- 
like manner;  and  Nan  stood  up,  nerving 
herself  for  an  interview. 

**  I  will  try  to  serve  her  futfafully,  as  I 
must  have  the  money  for  my  children's 
sake." 

Mrs.  Augustus  Lyne,  having  tried  three 
companions  in  three  monthfl^  was  weary  of 
interviewing  them,  eo  ahe  was  not  very 
gracious  to  Miss  Evans ;  however,  the  new 
appUeant  was  so  nnlike  the  gMierality  of 
women  who  came  to  offer  their  eervieee, 
that  from  very  contrariness  aha  aeoepted 
her.  She  liked  the  few  words  Nan  em- 
ployed, as  mueh  talking  made  her  head 
ache.  Afl  for  Nan  herself,  she  felt  almost 
happy  as  she  heard  the  words : 

^'If  you  can  come  at  once,  Miss  Evans, 
I  will  try  you ;  a  month's  trial,  of  course, 
and  I  hope  the  salary  is  sufficientw  I 
can't  bear  entering  into  particulars ;  bat  I 
told  Mrs.  Legrand  to  explain  all  that  to 
the  persons  she  sent  me." 

"Your  terms  quite  satisfy  me,*'  said 
Nan,  shortly ;  ''  and  I  can  come  to-morrow, 
if  you  like,  or  when  you  have  received 
answers  from  these  references." 

''Well,  you  can  come  to-morrow;  but^ 
of  course,  if  the  answers  are  not  aatia- 
factory,  you  must  not  consider  yourself 
engaged." 

••  As  you  like." 

"Well,  then,  come  to-morrow;  I  shall 
be  thankful  to  make  a  change.  Good  d^ 
to  you."  And  she  wearily  rang  the  beU 
to  have  Miss  Evans  shown  out. 

For  the  first  time  that  day  Nan  realised 
how  utterly  weary  she  was;  indeed,  abe 
could  hardly  manage  to  drag  her  weaiy 
feet  to  her  aunt's  door.    Here  happQy  she 
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•pent  »  lonely,  quiet  evening,  for  her 
aunt  sent  word  Bhe  was  too  ill  to  see  her, 
and  ihe  hoped  she  really  meant  to  stay 
only  one  night,  as  Tisitors  upset  her 
nerves. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Nan  slept  well,  and 
woke  np  fall  of  new  coarage.  Whatever 
vexations  Mrs.  Angnstos  Lyne  made  her 
endnre,  they  should  be  borne  in  silence,  in 
eonsideration  of  that  high  salary.  Every 
penny  of  it  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
dothes  should  be  saved  for  her  children, 
and  for  the  future  home  for  them. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  Mrs.  Augustus 
did  make  Nan  suffer,  but  that  her  half- 
witted daughter  found  for  the  firat  time 
some  one  who  was  just  and  kind  to  her, 
and  for  this  refMon  clung  to  her  new  friend 
with  pathetic  devotion.  And  Nan  was 
extremely  kind  to  her;  she  said  to  herself : 

"Perhaps  some  one  will  also  be  kind  to 
my  children  in  that  f<Mreign  land.  Oh, 
Heaven  grant  that  it  may  be  so  —  my 
ehfldren." 


FROM  BLOOMSBURY 
TO  STRATFORD-ATTE-BOW. 

Autumn  is  the  congenial  season  for 
travels  about  town,  which  any  one  can 
undertake  with  the  provision  of  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  small  change,  and  no 
further  amount  of  packing  and  preparation 
than  is  involved  in  filling  the  tobacco  pouch 
on  cigar  case,  and  putting  on  something 
comfortable  in  the  way  of  hat  or  cap. 
Now,  in  summer  the  streets  are  as  hot  and 
arid  as  an  African  desert,  while  in  winter 
they  may  recall  the  desolate  wind- 
swept steppes  of  Central  Asia.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  said  against  a  London  ramble 
in  spring,  if  yon  can  get  a  fine  day  without 
an  east  wind ;  but  while  you  are  waiting 
for  that,  lo !  spring  and  summer  are  past, 
and  autumn  Is  here.  The  harsh  outlines 
of  roof  and  chimney-pot  are  half  veiled 
in  a  softened  haza;  streets  open  out  in- 
deftnitd  vistas  of  mingled  raaiance  and 
gloom;  great  blocks  of  buUdings  loom 
forth  with  a  grandeur  to  which  they  can- 
not pretend  in  full  and  dear  daylight. 

For  such  travels  the  most  suitable  means 
is  the  outside  of  a  tramcar.  An  omnibus 
has  too  much  of  noise  and  bustle  about 
it;  it  is  all  very  well  if  yon  have  a  definite 
destination.  But  it  does  not  suggest 
stopping-places  and  divergences,  and  the 
table  of  lares  is  a  pi^all  for  people  who 


have  not  made  up  their  mind  where  to 
go.  But  your  tram  is  leisurely,  and  as  the 
initial  risk  in  entering  is  only  a  penny, 
no  anxiety  is  felt  in  essaving  a  new 
route.  Then  there  is  the  feeling  that  the 
tram  is  the  vehicle  of  the  future  as  well  as 
of  the  present.  Before  long,  probably, 
when  the  electric  fluid  is  established  as 
a  motive  power,  the  tram-line  will  extend 
and  ramify  aJl  over  the  kingdom,  and 
people  will  be  able  to  journey  from  London 
to  York,  we  will  say,  in  this  humble, 
agreeable  way,  if  they  have  the  leisure  and 
the  humour  for  the  transit. 

It  must  be  owned  that  London  is  dis- 
appointing in  its  trams,  and  far  behind 
most  of  the  great  cities  of  even  our  own 
kingdom  in  facilities  for  crossing  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  town.  The  shop- 
liraepers  of  our  great  thoroughfares  regara 
the  promoters  of  the  tram-line  as  a  Pawnee 
Lidian  might  the  pioneer  of  a  highway 
through hisfavouritehuntiDg-grounds.  It  is 
perhaps  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
for,  fot  every  customer  it  takes  away 
the  tramcar  will  bring  two  or  three  new 
ones ;  while  the  alternative  of  an  under- 
ground line  really  does  deplete  the  districts 
it  passes  through,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
great  business  centres. 

Hitherto  the  line  of  tram  communica- 
tion has  crept  no  further  westwards  than 
Bloomsbury,  excluding  isolated  lengths 
such  as  those  to  Kew  and  Richmond  and 
to  Acton.  It  is  not  every  one  who  knows 
that  you  can  get  from  dose  by  the  British 
Museum  to  the  farthest  east  and  beyond, 
along  the  tramway.  It  makes  a  good 
starting-point  for  a  trip  to  the  "ultima 
Thule^  of  London,  so  being  on  the  de- 
scent from  Oxford  Street  to  Holbom  one 
bright  but^bazy  October  morning,  here  goes 
for  the  tram. 

By  Eingsgate  Street,  out  of  Holborn,  lies 
the  way;  and  Kingsgate  Street  will  be 
ever  noteworthy  as  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Gamp.  Nor  is  the  street  altered  out  of 
reception;  a  barber's  pole  is  still  in 
evidence,  which  might  denote  the  shop  of 
PoU  Sweedlepipes,  and  any  of  the  majestic, 
matronly  figures  we  meet  in  the  locality 
might  stand  for  the  immortal  Sairy.  But 
the  name  of  the  street  has  also  its  strictly 
historic  side.  Here  was  actually  the  Eing's 
gate — spea^g  of  the  days  of  the  Stuarts — 
a  substantial  wooden  gate,  with  a  padlocki 
through  which  His  Majesty  entered  his 
private  road  to  Theobalds.  And  this 
private  way  no  doubt  had  once  been  the 
Roman  road  from  the  west  of  England  to 
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Golohester^  which  skirted  London  without 
actaally  entering  the  city. 

There  at  the  King's  gate  is  now  waitbg 
a  tramoari  yellow,  and  not  lovely  in  its 
aspect,  bat  commodioaa  enoogh ;  and  pre- 
sently we  starts  whistling  and  jingling, 
along  the  Theobalds  Boad,  which  has 
borne  that  name  ever  since  the  Jameses 
and  Charleses  jogged  along  this  way  to 
Theobalds  or  Newmarket.  On  the  left 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  vista  of  Lamb's 
Condait  Street,  with  Captain  Cpram  on 
his  pedestal,  and  the  solid,  sober  frontage 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital  terminating  the 
view.  And  on  the  other  side  next  moment 
we  look  over  the  garden  wall  of  Gray's 
Lin,  a  quiets  sunny  spot,  where  children 
are  playing  on  the  grass  and  nursemaids 
resting  on  the  benches,  with  here  and 
there  a  gray-headed  old  man,  and  a  gar- 
dener or  two  sweeping  up  the  dead  leaves. 
Then  a  quick  glance  in  the  opposite 
direction  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  a  little 
opening  called  the  King's  Mews,  which 
is  also  an  historic  spot;,  for  up  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  here  were  the 
mews  for  the  King's  hawks  and  the  stables 
of  the  King's  horses.  These  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  Harry's  reign,  and  the  whole  es- 
tablishment was  removed  to  Charing  Crosa 
But  somebody's  horses  are  still  there,  with 
rows  of  little,  old-fashioned  stables,  and 
dwellings  over  them;  and  horses  have 
champed  and  clanked  at  their  mangers,  and 
grooms  have  gone  on  hissbg  at  their  work, 
and  the  clatter  of  stable  buckets  and  harness 
has  gone  on,  doubtless,  hereabouts  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  Tudors.  Jockey  fields, 
again,  recorded  on  an  obsolete  wall-tablet, 
recalls  the  once  horsey  character  of  the 
ndghbourhood.  From  these  antiquities 
we  quickly  emerge  into  a  quarter  of  the 
newest — Holbom  Town  Hail  and  Oray's 
Inn  Boad.  Ah,  what  a  transformation  of 
the  oncefamiliar  shabby  old  Gray'sInnLana 
There  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  cinder  heap 
at  the  top,  wliich  was  cleared  away,,  they 
say,  to  help  the  rebuilding  of  Moscow ;  or 
the  little  hucksters'  shops  and  shy  little 
newspaper  shops.  Lutead  of  all  this  we 
have  a  fine  wide  street,  with  handsome, 
business-like  erections  on  either  hand. 

After  a  moment's  delay  in  the  busy 
cross  traffic  of  the  Gray's  Inn  Eoad,  the 
tram  sweeps  along  the  new  and  broad 
Clerkenwell  Bead,  before  which  the  old 
tangle  of  lanes  and  rookeries  has  vanished 
into  space.  In  vain  we  recall  the  memories 
of  litUe  Oliver  Twist,  with  his  armful  of 
books;  of  Nancy,  jingling  her  keys  and 


bewailing  the  loss  of  her  little  brother;  or 
of  Fagin  lurking  round  the  corner ;  or  of 
the  Artful  lounging  along  the  kerb    For 
the  whole  character  of  the  region  is  altered. 
Yet  the  names  of  Great  and  Little  Ssffiron 
Hill  still  strike  the  eye  as  familiar,  and  ire 
still  the  residence  of  a  populous  ItsUss 
colony,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  grest 
organ-grinding  business;  while  an  almoit 
obliterated  tablet  on  a  brewery  wall  reesUi 
the  fact  that  Liquorpond  Street — not  un- 
known  in   the   brawling  annals  of  the 
Restoration— once  existeid  here.    Noirire 
have  the  gloomy  valley  of  the  Fleet,  em- 
phasized by  Farringdon  Street  and  the 
Underground   Railway,  with  wreaths  of 
steam  and  the  rumble  of  trains  iasaing 
from  the  bowels  of  the   earth.    Here  u 
the  Clerkenwell   Sessions  House,  plsoed 
on  what  is  really  the  noblest  site  in  sU 
London,  with  the  prison  van  waiting  st 
the  side  door.    Next  we  have  a  glimpie 
of  the  old  gate  of  the  Knighta  of  St.  Joiio, 
one  of  the  last  relics  of  Tudor  Londoo, 
with  its  associations  with  good  old  SylFiaoi 
Urban  and  ponderous  Samuel  Johnsoa 
,    The  roof  of  the  tram  aflFords  us  a  plesssnt 
peep,  over  a  high  blank  wall,  of  the  roofi 
and  pinnacles  of  the  old  Charterhouse,  sad 
of  the  trees  in  the  old  playground  ones 
known  as  the  Wilderness,  with  Wilder- 
ness Row    looking  straight  over  at  the 
high  blank  wall  aforesaicL     Here  was  the 
'* Pardon"    burial    ground,     devoted  to 
criminals  and  vagrants,  for  whose  sooli 
masses  were  said  by  the  Carthusian  Frisn 
The  shouu  and  laughter  of  1i>oys  at  pUy 
may  still  be   heard,    for    the    MerehsDt 
Taylors  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Charter- 
house scholars,  and  one  may  think  of  the 
venerable  bedesmen  in  their  long  closki, 
and  of  Colonel    Newcome  among  theoi, 
when  suddenly  the  scene  changes  and  wo 
are  stuck  in  the  middle  of  the  bustling 
carrefour,  where  Goswell  Street  intersects 
our  course,  which  suggests  Mr.  Pickwick, 
who  lodged  there  with  Mrs.  BardelL  Now 
we  are  in  Old  Street — really  old— for  we 
are  still  on  the  track  of  die  Roman  rosd, 
and  this  little  bit  of  it  probably  owes  iu 
con^ued  existence  to  a  colony  of  artifieen 
who  built  their  huts  along  its  site.    Fn>m 
ancient   days,   hereabouts,   has  been  the 
chief  seat  of  the  London  artificer.    Tuese 
streets,  teeming  with  life,  are  vivid  also 
with  industry.    The  home  and  the  work- 
shop go  together.     Workers  in  gold  sod 
silver ;   the  makers  of  the  thon^nd  odds 
and  ends  necessary  to  civilised  existenoe 
here  do  ohiefly  congregate.    Great  is  Oki 
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Street,  full  of  a  dull,  eareworn,  yet  hopefal 
Btniggle  for  existence.  Hovr  tbe  streets 
BWAtm  with  children  when  the  midday 
bell  gives  the  signal  for  their  release  from 
ichool  1  They  are  the  masters  now  of  all, 
as  they  bnstle  roand  fall  of  importance  on 
their  manifold  errands.  Boldly  agaiost  the 
street  line  stands  ont  the  dark  fs^  ide  of 
the  great  Innatic  aajflam  of  Sti  Lake's,  with 
gloomy  windows  half  blocked  np,  and  some 
covered  with  massive  gratiogs ;  yet  with 
glimpses  here  and  there  of  the  efforts  made 
to  brighten  ap  the  ancient  madhoase  into 
something  lest  soggestive  of  iron  chains 
and  strait  waistcoats. 

Opposite,  again,  opens  oat  Banhill  Bow, 
where  Milton  spent  his  last  years,  and  that 
leads  past  the  "Campo  S^nto  of  the 
Dissenters."  The  City  Boad  forms  another 
great  carrefonr,  where  the  din  and  whirl  of 
traffic  is  great:  the  tramp,  tramp  of  the 
crowds  that  come  and  go ;  the  jmgling  of 
tramcara ;  the  rattle  of  omnibases ;  the 
roar  of  great  waggons.  A  brass  band  in 
the  distance  adds  to  the  confusion  of 
sonnds.  Tet  close  by,  in  quiet  retirement, 
we  have  John  Wesley's  original  chapel, 
bailt-  among  the  fields,  the  house  that  he 
lived  in,  and  hia  last  resting-place.  Another 
crossing  shows  Hoxton  High  Screet  on  one 
side  and  the  Ourtain  Road  on  the  other 
— a  cartain  which  hides  the  site  of  the 
earliest  of  our  theatres.  Here  would  be  a 
fit  spot  for  a  memorial  of  Kit  Marlowe ;  a 
fit  inscription  for  which  would  be  the 
verses  that  summarise  his  history : 

A  poet  was  he  of  repute. 

And  wrote  fall  maDy  a  play. 
Now  stmttiDjBr  in  a  silken  boite. 

Then  begKUHr  by  the  waye. 
He  had  alao  a  plajrer  beene 

Upon  the  Cartain  stage ; 
Bat  brake  hie  leg  in  one  rade  aoene 

When  in  hie  early  age. 

About  here  the  great  industry  is  cabinet- 
making.  The  traffic  is  in  ehesta  of  drawers, 
in  wardrobes,  in  overmantels.  The  most 
elaborate  pieces  may  be  seen  in  course  of 
constmction  bi  little  back  shops.  The 
fhmitare  of  a  palace,  of  an  hotel,  of  a  four- 
roomed  cottsge — all  is  one  to  Old  Street. 
Only  send  your  carts  and  horses  and  there 
is  the  furniture  ready  for  you.  Modest- 
lookiog  shops  will  take  your  order  for  a 
dozen'  of  drawing-room  suites,  wi^out 
tamiDg  a  hair  in  the  way«of  astonish- 
ments Old  Street  works  also  for  ezporta- 
tioDy  and  does  not  fear  the  foreigner  on  his 
own  ground. 

Now  the  line  of  thoroughfare  we  have 
followed  so  far  shows  signs  of  ending  alto- 


gether in  a  Btraoge  kind  of  arcade  of  small 
shops  and  old-fashioned  houses  devoted  to 
the  bird-fancying  interest  Narrow  ways 
and  gloomy  streets  lead  into  the  heart  of 
dense,  obscure  quarters,  where  industry  and 
unremitting  toil  are  housed  in  wretched, 
crowded  streets,  while  there  the  burglar 
finds  a  home,  the  escaped  convict  a  refuge, 
and  the  assassin  an  obscure  retreat  from 
the  pursuit  of  justice.  With  this  we  are 
suddenly  upon  Shoreditch,  with  a  fine 
Town  Hall  at  the  comer,  placarded  iHth 
announcements  of  concerts,  and  ezhibidont, 
and  temperance  meetings  —  a  centre  of 
light  and  leading  in  ail  this  mazd  of 
population. 

The  tramcar  rumbles  quickly  on,  choos- 
ing its  own  track  amon^  a  Jabyrinth  of 
lines  converging  and  diverging  at  the 
crossways,  and  away  we  go  past  Columbia 
Biarket,  where  a  cluster  of  model  lodging- 
houses  rise  conspicuously  from  among  the 
general  level  of  lowly  roofs.  On  one  side 
we  have  Bethnal  Qreen,  on  the  other 
Boston,  with  Kingslaud  beyond — a  dense 
mass  of  houses,  with  hanUy  an  archi- 
tectural feature  to  distinguish  one  block  of 
buildings  from  another.  Here  we  have 
poverty,  innumerable  children,  smears  of 
small  dwelling-houses,  with  here  and  there 
pleasant,  old-fashioned  almshouses ;  gas- 
works and  factories  form  conspicuous 
features  of  the  soene^  chapels  and  mission- 
halls  are  scUtered  here  and  there;  but 
everything  is  of  the  same  dull,  leaden 
hue,  everything  rubbed,  and  worn,  and 
smeary. 

But  there  is  a  change  as  we  rumble  into 
Mare  Street,  Hackney.  For  here  is  a 
street  which  haa  a  character  of  its  own  to 
maintaia  Mare  Street  is  Hackney  just  aa 
Upper  Street  is  Islington,  King  Screet 
Hammersmith,  or  High  Street  the  BorougiL 
It  has  had  its  great  houses,  its  mansions, 
its  villas,  but  these  have  come  and  gone, 
but  Mare  Street  was  there  before  them, 
and  still  remains  to  carry  on  the  business. 
It  Is  not  exactly  like  any  other  street  you 
may  have  known ;  that  is  all  you  can  say ; 
for  the  points  6f  difierence  elude  descrip- 
tion. Something  of  the  andent  spirit  of 
Hackney  shows  itself  in  the  numerous 
chapels  that  are  aligned  on  the  street 
An  older  Hackney,  too,  shows  here  and 
there  in  fragments  of  grand  old  red-brick 
houses  peering  over  the  smart  shop  fronts 
of  the  modem  period,  and  carved  doorways 
and  latticed  windows  are  elbowed  out  of 
the  way  by  rows  of  recent  buildings. 
Other  great  streets  may  boast  of   long 
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vistM  of  grand  •rchitectnral  effect;  bat 
the  eharm  of  Mare  Street^  which  may 
joitle  with  them  all  for  length,  is  its 
enrviDg,  winding  nature.  Straighten  it 
out,  and  the  effect  might  leem  Insig- 
nificant;  bat  as  each  Bacceeding  carve 
may  reveal  something  more  imposing  than 
the  last,  expectation  and  cariosity  are 
kept  ap,  even  if|  eventaally,  they  are  left 
onsatitfied. 

Anvhow,  there  is  a  modem  Town  Hall 
of  qoite  a  grand  appearance,  with  a  apace 
of  green  round  about  it,  studded  with 
ahnuM  and  flower-beds,  and  beyond  that 
there  is  a  railway  bridge  which  spana  the 
road,  bat  makes  no  effort  towards  the 
beautiful.  Yet  the  bridge  forms  a  kind  of 
portal  which  introduces  us  into  Hackney 
proper,  for  just  beyond,  a  turn  of  the  street 
reveals  the  grey  old  church-tower,  worn 
imd  aged-looking,  and  quite  of  the  country 
build,  suggestive  of  the  green  fields  and 
the  dignified  rural  neighbourhood  which 
once  surrounded  it.  There  are  many  path- 
ways through  the  churchyard,  which  is 
crowded  with  respectable  and  even  dignified 
monuments  of  the  dead,  and  this  church- 
yard has  held  some  noble  dust  For  a  time 
it  was  the  burial-place  of  the  Percys  of 
Northumberland.  Here,  too,  lies  the  last  of 
the  long  line  of  De  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford. 
Among  the  records  of  the  dead  the  grey 
charch«tower  stands  in  a  lonely,  melancholy 
manner,  itself  only  a  monument  of  the 
past^  for  the  church  attached  to  it  was 
pulled  down  in  the  last  centory,  and  a 
mausoleum  of  a  dull  funereal  character  con- 
tains the  bones  of  the  illustrious  dead 
who  had  long  found  a  resting-place  within 
the  sacred  enclosure.  A  pathway  among 
the  tombs  leads  to  the  ugly  but  roomy 
church  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  which 
you  can  only  say  that  it  makes  no  pretence 
to  beauty  and  boasts  only  of  its  so  many 
sittbgs.  Eat  there  is  a  handsome  space 
of  sward  all  round  with  seats,  where  a 
few  weary,  careworn  people  are  resting  in 
the  sunshine. 

All  round  stand  old-fashioned,  roomy, 
red -brick  houses,  which  suggest  the 
academies  for  which  Hackney  was  once 
so  famous — those  girls'  schools  with  their 
galaxy  of  prettv  maidens,  which  made 
such  a  slow  in  the  old  parish  church,  that 
Mr.  Samael  Pepys  was  fain  to  devote  a 
Sunday  to  the  sight 

Great,  too,  was  Hackney  as  a  nursery 
of  Xonconformist  divines,  of  a  school 
almost  as, high,  and  certainly  as  dry,  as  the 
most   orthodox  episcopal   brand   of  the 


period.  Bat  Hackney  is  also  h^h  and 
dry,  and  by  position  should  be  one  of 
the  healthiest  suburbs  of  Londopj  and, 
indeed,  CUpton,  which  is  atiil  higher  and 
drier,  represents  health  and  wealth  most 
conspicuously. 

What  a  pleasant,  breeay  pUoo  ll 
Clapton  Common,  with  a  pond  in  the 
middle,  where  ducks  are  awimming,  and 
where  some  girls,  who  seem  to  have  in- 
herited the  comeliness  characteristic  <rf  tiie 
neighbourhood,  are  amusing  the  big  8t 
Bernard  by  their  futile  eflorte  to  throw 
a  stick  beyond  the  reach  of  his  powea 
of  ^  wading !  Big,  tall,  old-fashioned,  red- 
brick houses  surround  the  common,  Mid 
what  a  fine  view  there  must  be  from  the 
upper  windows  of  those  that  oommaiid 
a  view  of  the  still  essentially  noble  viUsy 
of  the  Leal  From  the  common  there  ate 
glimpses  where  the  roads  dip  down  ateep^ 
towards  the  vale;  hazy  distances,  the  gleam 
of  hills  and  foresta  in  their  purple  ftet- 
nesses,  the  wide  stretch  of  nursh  aad 
pasture  radiantiy  green,  and  all  charming 
and  suggestive,  bat  only  snatched  heM 
and  there  by  gUmpsea 

The  sight  suggests  a  wish  to  reach  the 
green  valley  that  opens  so  invitingly,  snd 
on  the  way  back  to  Hackney  Ohnreh, 
behold  a  littie  omnibus  appears  labelled 
for  Lea  Bridge,  with  joat  one  j^aee 
vacant  alongside  the  driver.  That  u  no 
longer  vacant  now,  and  away  we  tatdfi 
down  devious  streets,  and  then  acioaa  a 
green  flat  intersected  with  patfau^  and 
diversified  by  tall  chimneya,  factories,  and 
works  of  various  descriptions.  How  manj 
years  ago  is  it  since  Lea  Bridge  was  a 
favourite  and  quiet  spot,  with  an  inn  tint 
was  an  angler's  resort,  with  a  pladd  reach 
of  the  river  winding  pastt  Well,  there 
are  taverns  still,  and  boats  to  let  by  I«ea 
Bridge ;  Imd  the  river  still  takes  its  graceAiI 
curve  round  the  clump  of  aspens  that  atiU 
rustic  and  whisper  in  the  faint  breath  of 
the  autumnal  breeze. 

On  the  further  side  of  Lea  Bridge  a 
tramcar  is  waiting  that  suggesta  farther 
exploration.  Twopence  to  the  Forest! 
Who  would  not  seek  the  Forest  when 
there  is  a  chance,  for  twopenoet  So 
we  roll  quietiy  along  throngh  the  green 
fielda  It  is  a  little  DatcUand  hereaboat% 
gardens  and  •  nursery-grounds  mixed  ap 
with  mills  and  factories ;  here  catde  feed- 
ing, and  there  tea-gardens  with  lampa  and 
summer-houses,  and  little  winding  walk% 
but  with  a  touch  of  melancholy  in  the 
falling  leaves,  and  the  annoancement  of 
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the  last  entertainmeiit  of  the  seMon. 
E^erywhere^  too,  roirs  of  hoasee  are 
springlDg  up,  and  dotted  about  among 
the  fieldo. 

We  jog  along  tQl  we  reach  an  im- 
portant croMwaj  with  an  important  pablic- 
hoose  at  the  corner,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  little  settlement,  where  shops 
have  sprang  np.  and  which  anybody  will 
point  out  as  "  Baker's  Arms"  ;  and  hero 
there  is  a  cross  service  of  hoses  and  trams, 
for  this  is  Hoe  Street,  with  a  railway 
station  at  one  end  of  it,  and  quite  a  little 
crowd  is  waitbg  for  one  vehicle  or  the 
other. 

Bat  we  porsae  oor  way  through  a  plea- 
sant oountiy,  where  the  soil  seems  to  grow 
houses  so  thickly  that  they  are  springing 
up  even  in  streets  or  rows  like  so  many 
cabbages  or  scarlet  runners.  Some  ca 
these  new  streets  are  pleasant  enough, 
with  red-tiled  roofs  and  ^hteenth-eentury 
gaUes,  but  more  are  of  the  or^ary  yellow 
variety  of  small  dwellings.  Hera  and 
there  an  old  manor  house  or  mansion 
stands  among  its  own  di^evelled  srounds, 
with  windows  broken  and  a  huge  board  to 
announce  the  place  for  sale  as  "ripe" 
for  building  sites — ^ripe  and  ready  to  fall 
is  the  gloomy  old  barrack.  Now  we  are 
at  Whips  Cross,  a  name  tiiat  suggests  horn 
and  hounds  and  the  merry  davs  of  the 
Epping  hant.  Here  are  more  shops  with 
mixed  announcements  for  the  benefit  of 
passers-by:  ''Soda  and  milk,"  ''Horses 
taken  in  to  graze,"  "  Stop  here  for  a  good 
C9P  of  tea,"  '*  The  best  pull-up  for  carmen." 
Beyond  the  houses  the  forest  opens  out, 
starting  with  a  noble  three-cornered  green, 
where  cows  are  grazing — a  scene  worthy  of 
Cayp,  as  the  sun  breaks  out  warmly  from 
the  clouds  and  illumines  everything  with 
a  rich  golden  glow.  Finally  the  car  stops 
in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  forest  scene,  as 
wild  as  vou  please,  with  plashy  swamps 
and  rough  glades,  and  ancient  trees  branch- 
ing agamstthe  sky,  with  everywhere  paths 
and  tracks,  along  which  people  tramp,  and 
are  conatantly  turning  up,  as  if  for  a  rendez- 
vous of  forest  outlaws.  Hence  we  might 
ramble  through  wild  forest  for  six  or  seven 
miles,  although  it  would  be  found  thin  at 
places^  with  daylight  showing  through  its 
sides,  and  the  inevitable  rows  of  new 
villas  rather  spoiling  the  illusion.  But  our 
business  is  with  the  town  and  not  with 
the  forest,  and  die  same  tramcar  tmndlea 
us  back  to  Hoe  Street^  where  another 
tnun  is  waiting  to  carry  us  in  a  different 
direction. 


The  way  is  pleasant  enough  among 
the  scattered  houses  of  Leyton,  with  old 
weather-boarded  tenements  tumbling  to 
pieces  among  new,  smart  buildings  of  the 
present  age.  Then  the  tram-line  ceases 
among  a  network  of  raQway-lines,  and  an 
onmibus  is  waiting  to  carry  us  on  for  tlie 
same  fare.  Bat  thSi  time  we  may  conclude 
that  we  have  drawn  a  blank  from  the  re- 
volving wheel,  for  we  are  soon  in  tbe  midst 
of  smoke  and  smother,  and  presently  dive 
down  a  narrow  street  accompanied  by  a 
Iprooession  of  some  hundreds  of  workmen, 
who  are  moving  solidly  for  the  gates  of  the 
railway  works.  The  hundreds  swell  to 
thousands  before  we  are  through  the  press^ 
for  we  have  arrived  at  Stratford-atte-BoW| 
which  U  a  very  fair  representation  of  a 
Midland  manufiicturing  town.  But  Strat- 
ford Broadway  is  worth  a  visit,  with  a 
green  and  some  stately  old-fashioned  housei^ 
an  immense  church  of  handsome  propor- 
tions, a  town  hall,  from  the  balcony  of 
which  a  brass  band  is  just  now  flaring  a 

fsneral  invitation  to  visit  the  Fruit  and 
lower  Show   which  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  West  Ham  Hospital,  which,  as  is 

Kerally  known,  is  a  most  excellent  and 
eficent  institution,  serving  a  neighbour^ 
hood  where  accidents  are  rife,  and  where 
there  is  ever-increasing  need  of  hospital 
accommodation  among  a  vast  working 
population.  Bat  the  promenade  side  of 
the  Broadway  is  devoted  to  handsome 
shops.  There  is  the  broad  roadway  with 
its  traffic  of  all  kinds,  and  where  trains 
arrive  and  depart  incessantly.  Smart 
young  officers  of  merchant  ships  may  be 
seen  hereabouts  with  their  sweethearts, 
jrevellmg  among  the  excellent  pastry  for 
which  Stratford  Broadway  ought  to  be 
famouii  Country  people,  too,  resort  to 
the  shops  and  make  a  promenade  of  the 
broad  footway.  It  is  the  emporium  and 
mart  of  the  great  region  of  docks,  gas- 
works, and  marshy  fl^ts,  and  of  the  solidly 
populated  regions  of  West  Ham  and  Strat- 
ford itself.  There  is  nothing  so  bright  and 
stirring  anywhere  round  about  for  mQes 
as  Stratford  Broadway — the  glow  of  its 
nightly  illumination  shines  far  out  at  sea 
in  the  imagination  of  the  sailor  homeward 
bound ;  and  the  toiler  in  the  dull  workshop 
or  by  the  glaring  furnace  has  the  thought 
in  his  mind,  before  the  week  is  half  through, 
of  Saturday  night  in  the  Broadway  with 
the  sweetheart  or  wife  as  the  case  may  be. 
But  bey<Hid  this  human  nature  will  no 
farther  go.  The  cosmorama  must  close  for 
the  day,  or  the  brain  of  the  observer  will 
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become  mixed  with  an  inextricable  confu- 
Bion.  EUe  there  in  Bow  on  the  homeward 
jonroey,  and  Mile  End,  and  evervarted 
WliitechapeL  Bat  these  are  all  familiar 
enough,  and  they  leave  no  distinct  impres- 
sion except  as  deepening  the  sense  of  the 
immensity  of  London  lite,  the  heights  and 
depths  of  which  no  traveller  cau  hope 
effactaally  to  explore. 


THE 
CAREER   OF  TOWN   COUNCILLOR. 

I  ONCE  heard  a  very  respectable  whole- 
sale grocer  exhorting  his  little  son  to 
follow  the  paths  of  rectitude,  not  s^  mnch 
for  their  own  sake — thoogh  I  doubt  not 
he  loved  virtue  in  the  abstract — as  for  the 
siJce  of  the  proud  position  of  Mayor  and 
Alderman  which  he  might  thereby  attsin. 

The  boy,  a  bare-legged  little  mortal, 
with  elegant  fringe  to  his  white  un- 
mentionables, stood  open-mouthed  to 
attention. 

**  You  are  an  Alderman,  ain't  you,  pa  t " 
asked  the  child. 

**Tes,  Ceorge,  of  course  I  am.** 
*  The  boy  was  then  seized  with  a  paroxysm 
of  dancing. 

''  Oh,  those  lovely  dinners !  those  lovely 
dinners ! ''  be  cried,  over  and  over  again. 
**  Yes,  pa,  I'll  be  an  Alderman,"  he  said 
by-and-by,  when  he  had  calmed  a  little. 

He  remembered  the  unctuous  deserip- 
tioDs  that  his  papa  had  given  to  his 
mamma  of  the  various  feasts  at  which  he 
bad  been  called  upon  to  be  present  in  his 
official  capacity. 

I  dare  say  the  little  boy  is  already  on  the 
Town  Council,  with  Us  thoughts  and 
affections  still  dinnerward. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  In  the  world  to 
distinguish  a  Town  Councillor  from  an 
ordinary  citizen.  He  carries  his  head 
high,  of  course ;  but  that  Is  by  no  means 
all.  There  is  a  briskness  and  a  sense  of 
power  about  his  movements  quite  unmis- 
takeable,  m  he  strides  up  the  main  street 
of  the  town.  He  looks  at  the  police,  the 
roads  and  gutters,  and  much  else,  as  if  he 
had  them  ail  under  his  sole  charge.  The 
people  touch  their  hats  to  him,  and  he 
smiles  eomplaeently  as  he  nods  back.  He 
ie  a  great  man,  no  matter  if  only  in  a 
small  way. 

Perhaps  he  is  stopped  half-a-dozen  times 
in  the  course  of  bis  walk  up  a  single  brief 
thoroughfare.  If  he  has  the  time  to  spare, 
there's  nothing  he   likes   better  than  a 


genial  li&tle  gossip  in  the  open  air.  How 
he  throws  his  head  back  and  roars  at  a 
joke !  If  any  other  man  were  to  laugh 
half  as  loud  in  the  public  street  he  wocdd 
gaze  at  him,  and  then  look  about,  for  a 
policeman  in  order  that  he  might  give  him 
in  charge  as  drunk  and  disorderly.  Then  he 
puts  his  broad  hand  on  his  Interiocutor'a 
shoulder  in  so  fatherly  a  way.  "  My  dear 
sir,"  he  begins,  if  he  has  any  particular 
information  to  impart;  after  which  he 
whispers,  with  such  a  flourish  of  hands, 
and  tantalising  uplifting  and  drooping  of 
the  eyebrows,  that  the  half-score  of  citizens 
at  their  doors  are  two-thirds  crazy  with 
unsated  desire  to  know  what  is  in  the 
wind.  For  aught  they  can  tell,  it  may  ba 
the  beginning  of  a  new  tax.  Surely  they 
have  an  interest  in  that.  However,  thej 
are  kept  aloof  from  the  secret^  to  their 
extreme  disgust 

The  Town  Councillor  loves  to  make 
a  parade  of  mystery.  He  looks  grave  and 
omniscient  when  he  is  only  discussing  the 
price  of  eggs. 

Of  course  his  importance  reaches  the 
vqry  highest  possible  degree  when  one  fine 
autumn  day  he  receives  a  deputation  of 
his  brother  Councillors,  and  consents  to 
put  on  the  mantle  of  Mayor  for  the  en^ 
suing  year.  You  should  hear  hhn  tell  his 
wife  of  the  saUsfaction  he  feels  in  this 
honour.  It  is  the  one  thing  he  has  lived 
for.  He  is  the  happiest  man  on  earth; 
almost  too  happy,  indeed,  considering  thafe 
the  borough  taxes  are  already  at  seven-aad- 
sixpenoe  in  the  pound,  and  thereare  a  hun- 
dred more  inmates  of  the  workhouse  than 
there  were  a  year  ago.  Yet  he  cannot  help 
it ;  for  the  time  all  thought  of  others  is  om 
of  him ;  he  can  think  only  of  himself  as 
supreme  magistrate  of  the  town.  If  only 
his  poor  mother  could  see  him  in  hui 
robes  1  But  there,  she  has  been  dead  these 
twenty  years,  and  so  It  Is  impossiUsb 
unless  she  looks  down  from  hesven  npcm 
him  for  the  purpose. 

How  his  worship  swells  with  honest 
pride  as  he  proceeds  In  state  to  the  parish 
church  on  the  Sunday  aftw  his  election ! 
The  townspeople  by  thousands  are  in  the 
streets  and  squares  on  the  wsy.  He  codd 
wish  It  were  not  Sunday,  that  they  might 
be  under  no  restraint  In  the  matter  of 
cheers,  which  they  cannot  fsil  to  wish  to 
pour  forth  upon  him.  Still,  it  is  no  smsU 
triumph  to  see  thdr  flMsesi  Some  he 
recognises  with  peculiar  sensations.  Yonder 
sullen  fellow  by  a  lamp-post^  dressed  in 
ill-kempt  clothes,  with  a  red  nose  and 
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a  bleared,  fish-like  eye,  used  to  beat  him 
at  Latin  and  Greek  and  mathematica  in 
the  grammar  school  forty  years  ago.  Bat 
for  all  his  learning  he  has  never  been  able 
to  olimb  np  the  ladder  of  the  mayoralty. 
Others  of  his  early  friends  and  acqaaint- 
ancas  he  marks  with  a  quick  eye,  as  h» 
strats  loftily  after  the  gilded  mace,  with 
a  {ingle  of  the  valoable  gold  chain  of 
office  round  his  neck.  He  makes  no  sign, 
bat  he  sees  them  nevertheless. 

Anon,  the  obeisances  of  the  varioas 
iobordinates  who  escort  him  to  his  seat 
are  particnlarly  delightf al ;  and  so  is  the 
peal  of  the  organ,  which  breaks  forth  as 
his  worship's  foot  sounds  upon  the  grating 
of  the  aisle.  The  congregation  aU  tarn 
their  eyes  toward  him — old  and  young, 
beaatifal  aud  plain.  He  is  the  one  object 
of  the  thought  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
church-going  souls  1 

It  is  a  rare  moment,  to  be  tasted  in 
memory  over  and  over  again  in  the  afker- 
time.  He  knows,  from  a  remembrance  of 
hia  own  youthful  days,  what  is  going  on 
in  their  minds  while  they  stare  at  him 
True,  there  Are  sure  to  be  some  irreverent 
scoffers  among  them,  who  gaze  only  to 
criticise — ^to  find  fault  with  his  nose,  his 
expression,  the  cut  of  his  whiskers,  his 
deportment^  and  his  very  attitude  as  he 
stands  to  pray,  with  his  face  bowed  into 
hia  hat.  But  these  are  the  minority.  For 
the  most  part,  he  is  on  a  pedestal  of  glory 
in  the  minds  of  the  congregation.  The 
mothers — ^bleaa  their  hearts! — are  perhaps 
whispering  to  thehr  large -eyed,  hopeful 
■one  that  some  day — who  Imowst — they 
too  may  be  as  great  a  man.  The  young 
men  of  a  sober  turn  are  puckering  their 
brows  in  the  strength  of  their  resolution, 
sooner  or  later,  to  mount  upon  the  throne 
of  justice  and  government  which  he  now 
oocupies. 

Of  course,  there  are  trying  moments 
even  for  a  Mayor.  He  cannot  be  sure  of 
the  affection  of  all  his  subordinate  col- 
leagues. He  is  stung  frequently  by  the 
satire  of  this  or  that  Councillor ;  pozaled 
frequently  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
express  his  valuable  opinfon  upon  a  subject 
about  which  hd'  lA  fc^ta)tiy  ignorant  or  in- 
dilTerent;  distressed  beyond  measure  when 
he  fails  to  reply  with  gpraca  to  the  gracious 
speeches  which  are  dkected  towards  him 
at  banquets  and  dvic  meetings ;  vexed  to 
find  that  he  cannot  help  being  at  discord 
with  some  one,  though  he  devote  his  bAt 
energies  to  deft  triuiming,  and  though 
he   Seam  upon  the  world  at  large  with 


ever  so  hearty  a  smile  of  genuine  benevo- 
lence. 

All  the  same,  as  time  goos  on,  he  wears 
well  into  the  situation.  He  gets  to  love 
the  mayoral  chair  as  much  as  he  loves  his 
home  lounge.  He  has  accustomed  himself 
to  call  hit  spouse  "Lady  Mayoress"  in- 
stead of  plain  '« Matilda."  At  first  it  was 
a  playful  jest,  but  as  the  months  went  by 
it  became  an  established  custom.  And,  at 
length,  when  his  year  of  office  is  ended 
he  is  as  loth  to  discontinue  the  custom  as 
to  give  up  any  other  cherished  old  habit. 
He  feels  it  a  real  sorrow  to  have  to  step 
from  supremacy  into  comparative  obscurity 
in  a  moment  Tet  it  is  much  to  be 
able  ta»  say  that  he  hu  had  iiis  official 
•*  fling.'* 

It  is  as  interesting  to  trace  the  Alder- 
manic  ascension  as  to  mark  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  Mayor  in  his  chair  of  state. 

The  beginning  is  often  very  lowly. 
Many  a  spark  ol  ambition  has  been  un- 
expectedly struck  in  the  humble  school- 
room or  tavern  chamber  to  which  the 
[Candidate  has  summoned  his  supporters, 
[and  to  which  others  besides  his  supporters 
have  come,  to  tease  him  and  try  his 
mettle.  It  may  be  the  cflindidate's  first 
appearance  as  a  public  character.  If  so, 
there  will  be  much  that  may  disagree  with 
him.  He  will  stand  in  mortal  need  of 
buttressing  by  those  of  his  party  who  are 
guilty  of  urging  him  to  the  front.  He 
will  be  tempted  to  sigh  for  a  little  cognac 
to  cheer  his  heart's  cockles,  instead  of  the 
ipure  water  which  fflitters  coldly  at  him 
from  the  neat  bottle  by  the  elbow  of  hb 
staunch  advocate  in  the  chair.  It  is  one 
thing  to  sit  at  home  at  ease  in  the  midst 
of  an  admiring  family,  and  there  declaim 
about  the  evils  which  fatten  like  a  canker- 
worm  in  the  heart  of  the  council  chamber. 
The  candidate's  wife  may  have  her  private 
opinion  about  her  husband's  abilities;  but 
of  course  she  will  not  betray  him.  As  for 
his  sisters,  and  cousins,  and  aunts,  their 
Applause  will  be  rapturous.  The  dear 
creatures  are  so  full  of  gei^erous  impulses 
that  they  do  not  care  to  trouble  themselves 
about  the  substance  of  John's  remarks. 

Bat  it  is  quite  another  thiuff  to  face  a 
couple  of.  hundred  hard-featured,  bearded, 
and  homy-handed  electors,  who  are  by  no 
means  disposed  even  to  be  impartial  in 
their  judgement  of  him. 
'  The  most  trivial  misadventure  at  such  a 
time  often  proves  calamitous.  The  anxious 
expression  of  the  candidate's  face  may 
provoke  his  audience  to  laughter.    A  hair 
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oat  of  order  in  his  head  will  serve  equally 
well,  or  rather  equally  ill.  The  tone  of 
his  Toiee  may  strike  a  false  note  in  his 
hearers'  minds.  If  he  is  fat,  that  is  an 
argument  of  his  lethargic  nature.  He  is 
not  the  man  for  them,  who  have  grievances 
to  be  redressed.  If  he  is  thin,  some  one 
suggests  that  he  has  enough  work  upon 
his  hands  to  keep  himself  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  Even  his  accomplishments  are 
put  in  the  scale  against  him.  Hu  cultured 
accent  is  attributed  to  conceit  and  high 
falutin.  His  enemies  charge  him  with 
insulting  them  by  speaking  Latin,  when 
in  truth  it  is  only  his  English  that  they 
misunderstand.  A  bright  necktie  is  an 
indication  of  extravagant  tastea  Kings 
on  the  fingers  are  proofs  of  the  same. 
The  man  who  is  so  liberal  of  his  own 
cash  upon  unnecessary  expenses  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  careful  of  the  town's 
expenditure.  Therefore,  he  is  not  the 
man  for  them. 

Nor  does  the  candidate's  success  depend 
wholly  on  his  own  platform  address.  The 
person  in  the  chur  is  of  some  importance. 
This  gentleman  is  commonly  chosen  from 
among  the  electors  as  a  delicate  concession 
to  their  feelings.  But  the  electors  have 
their  own  views  of  the  matter.  They  purse 
their  lips,  for  example,  when  Ebenezer 
Jones,  drysalter  in  a  very  small  way,  rises 
to  open  the  meeting ; ,  and  they  are  firmly 
resolved,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the 
candidate,  that  they  will  have  no  respect 
for  anytlung  that  Mr.  Jones  may  say  to 
them. 

I  call  to  mind  one  occasion  when  such  a 
chairman  was  quashed  from  the  outset  by 
a  cruel  accident.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  district  Board  school ;  and  the  school- 
room was,  after  the  manner  of  such  places, 
ornamented  with  maps,  moral  texts,  and 
coloured  prints  of  useful  domestic  animals. 
A\brown  ass,  in  the  attitude  of  braying, 
was  hung  upon  the  wall  behind  the  chair, 
and  at  such  an  elevation  that  when  the 
chairman  rose,  in  a  state  of  immense 
nervousness,  and  began  vdth  his  *Madies 
and  gentlemen ''  (no  ladies  being  present), 
the  ass  was,  as  it  were,  mounted  upon  his 
cranium.  ^ 

This  was  irresistibla  The  Philistines 
screamed  with  pleasure.  To  the  chair- 
man's horror,  even  the  candidate's  backers 
laughed  broadly,  or  chuckled  into  their 
large  hard  hands*  Twice  the  poor  gentle- 
man essayed  to  speak,  changing  colour 
like  a  chameleon.  Then  he  asked  of  his 
supporters,  in  a  forlorn  aside,   what  was 


the  matter.  But  he  could  obtain  no 
comfort  in  that  quarter.  Hu  want  of  soc- 
cess  was  by  them  ascribed  to  his  peisraal 
deficiencies,  not  to  anything  ex^:aneoos. 
They  repented  that  they  had  set  in  the 
chair  so  mediocre  an  individual,  and  one 
who  was  so  distinctly  persona  ini^ts 
with  the  constituency.  Poor  Mr.  Ch^- 
man  in  this  case  eventually  withdrew  from 
the  room  in  wrath  bordering  upon  con* 
vulsions. 

At  meetings  of  this  kind  no  small 
amount  of  tact  is  demanded  from  tim 
chairman.  He  may  be  a  man  who  hu 
hitherto  elbowed  his  way  through  lifa^ 
with  no  regard  for  any  one's  ribs  ezospt 
his  own.  This  new  situation  will  then  be 
apt  to  test,  him  u^n  quite  fresh  grooni 
Homely  eloquence  is  all  very  weD,  bat  &» 
most  Doric  of  allusions  and  similes  will  bs 
likely  to  give  offence  to  some  one.  On  s 
certain  occasion,  when  the  candidate  wai 
very  lean,  but  with  superb  cerebral  ds- 
velopement  (if  the  st'ze  of  his  head  resl^ 
meant  anything),  the  chAlrman,  in  a  fil  oi 
witty  inspiration,  confided  to  his  audisnca 
that  he  liked  to  see  men  big  here  (umeb- 
ing  his  skull),  and  not  here  (pointing  to 
his  abdomen).  The  next  moment^  the 
chief  supporter  of  the  candidate,  an  A]de^ 
man  of  twenty  j^ears'  standing,  left  tin 
room,  pushing  ms  stomach  ml<»e  him, 
as  the  French  say,  and  turkey-red  wilh 
indignation. 

It  is  trifles  like  these  that  largely  b- 
fluence  the  course  of  municipal  electi<His. 

Bat  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening 
culminates  when  the  candidate  himse^ 
for  the  first  time,  seta  upon  his  M 
to  address  his  constituentSb  TTnhn  be 
have  beforehand  taken  lessons  in  self-poi- 
session  and  elocution,  or  be  well  looJui 
after  by  Nature  in  this  respect,  his  om- 
throw  will  be  as  much  more  disastiooi 
than  the  mistake  of  his  chairman,  as  ii 
the  fall  of  the  pillar  of  a  boose  than  the 
fall  of  a  coping-stone.  Hie  audible  criti- 
cism from  his  opponents,  to  which  he  hsi 
perforce  to  submit,  are  not  of  the  stimn- 
lating  kind.  These  gentlemen  draw  their 
comparisons  from  no  dignified  source,  ff 
the  opposition  candidate  be  a  man  of  masai 
and  energy,  and  not  above  bribing  a  little 
organised  body  of  his  backers,  these  will 
even  go  so  far  as  to  make  mouths  at  oar 
friend,  or  put  the  thumb  to  the  nose  in  hv 
honoTir.  Though  he  have  every  word  of 
hjf  speech  off  by  hearty  it  is  then  as  if  he 
hjBA  not  learnt  a  syllable  of  it.  The  jflttog 
faces  and  the  discouragement  in  all  eyes 
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Bare  thoso  of  his  few  eMmest  supportan, 
freeze  him  to  the  ecre.  He  woald  give  the 
world  to  know  what  to  do  with  hia  hands. 
His  trouaere,  he  feeb  sore,  bolge  at  the 
knees,  and  what  can  be  more  unsightly 
than  that,  or  less  likely  to  prepossess 
eleetors  in  &T0Qr  of  a  candidate  1  How- 
ever, pricked  on  by  despair,  and  notwith- 
standing a  eonviotion  of  bis  own  imbecility, 
the  unhappy  man  flonnden  forth  an  utter- 
ance of  some  kind,  hoping  aj^dnst  hope 
that,  the  ice  once  broken,  all  wQl  go 
smoothly. 

Now,  assnmipg  that  he  has  come  safely, 
and  with  no  marked  discredit,  through 
this  part  of  his  programme,  and  has  sat 
down  in  a  perspiration  of  gladness,  to  the 
music  of  Ins  friends'  cheerf ,  it  is  possible 
he  conceives  his  work  is  over.  He  fancies, 
perhaps,  that  thenceforward  the  path  of 
honour  is  plain  and  straight,  and  in  a 
beatific  vision  he  already  sees  and  hears 
hhnself  addressed  as  Mr.  Councillor  T^es, 
Your  Worship,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Tapes, 
fai  due  succession. 

Alas  for  his  dreams !  It  is,  in  fact,  quite 
otherwise.  It  may  have  been  policy  in 
his  opponents  to  lUlow  him  to  speak  out 
his  ideas  undisturbed,  that  they  ndght 
afterwards  the  better  convict  him  out  of 
his  o?m  mouth.  If  so,  the  disenchant- 
ment is  soon  like  to  be  very  bitter.  In 
any  case,  there  is  something  unpleasant 
to  follow ;  and  of  this  he  is  speedUy  made 
aware. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  there  is 
nothing  more  irksome  to  a  diffident  man 
than  cross-examination  in  a  court  of  justice; 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  declaration  of  love. 
It  may  be  sa  Imagine,  then,  how  our 
candidate  is  Ukeij  to  enjoy  being  put  to 
the  question  in  public  by  five  or  six  keen- 
witted electors  of  the  opposite  side,  who 
have  come  to  the  meeting  on  purpose  to 
badger  him. 

When  the  first  of  these  inquisitors  steps 
to  the  firont,  amid  a  tumult  of  applause, 
Mx.  Tapes  shrinks  visibly. 

'*Mr.  Tapes,  what  I  wants  to  know  Is 
what's  your  view  of  liquor?  Is  a  poor 
chap  to  'ave  'is  pint  on  a  Sunday  same 
as  weekdays^  or  ain't  he?  That's  one 
thing.  Another  Is:  'Ow's  the  rates  to 
be  got  down?  'Ere  are  us  chaps  in  this 
part  of  the  town  working  not  'arf  time, 
with  bread  up  and  frosts  a-comin'  every 
night  as  is,  and  six  or  seven  In  a  family, 
aU  to  keep  and  provide  for  on  ten  or 
eleven  shillings  a  week,  let  alone  rates 
and  rent    Now,  what  I  ses  is  that  it  ain't 


possible,  and  I  wants  to  know  what  yon 
ses  to  it" 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  complaints  for 
which  Mr.  Tapes  is  expected  to  offer  a 
satisfactory  and  enduring  remedy  offhand. 
The  combination  of  real  and  sentimental 
grievances  in  the  petition  of  the  com- 
plainant is  most  arifuL  It  is  a  trap  to 
catch  the  candidate;  for  if  he  satisfies  his 
inquisitors  In  one  particular,  it  is  at  the 
cost  of  failure  in  another  particular.  If 
he  poses  as  a  philanthropist,  to  whom  pots 
of  beer  and  gin-drinking  are  inventions  of 
the  Evil  One  for  the  ensnarementof  bodies 
and  souls,  he  falls  as  an  enemy  of  the 
working  man,  to  whom  the  solace  of  the 
public-house  is  dearer  than  any  municipal 
candidate.  Again,  if  he  boldly  says  that 
he  will  certainly  reduce  the  rates  the 
moment  he  Is  in  the  Town  Council,  he  has 
to  confront  the  next  of  his  Interrogators, 
who,  passing  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
his  mouth  In  a  waggish  way,  and  with  a 
wink  at  his  fellow  conspirators,  straight- 
way rises  and  asks,  ''respectfdUy,"  how 
Mr.  Tapes  Intends  to  lower  the  rates  witii- 
out  bringing  the  town  Into  disrepute,  and 
reducing  wages  and  the  supply  of  municipal 
labour. 

Perhaps  a  third  conspirator  then  tries 
to  draw  the  candidate  Into  a  side  issue, 
which  may  Involve  him  In  fresh  trouble. 

"  Mr.  Tapes,"  he  says,  ''it  ain't  no  good 
talking  about  rates  and  such-like  unless 
men  are  made  good  Christians.  Fellows 
may  say  being  Christians  or  not  ain't 
nothing  to  do  with  Town  Councillors.  WeD, 
I  think  different^  A  Councillor  is  a  man, 
in  my  opinion,  who  'as  on  'is  'ands  the 
welfare  of  all  the  folks  in  the  town.  Now, 
if  welfare  don't  mean  'religion,*  I  don't 
know  what  it  do  mean.  And  so,  Mx. 
Tapes,  what  I  wants  to  know  is,  tf  you 
be  or  you  baint  for  the  disestablishment  of 
tiie  Church?" 

Here  the  candidate  may  well  sigb,  or 
surreptitiously  scratch  his  iMad.  Of  course 
his  backers  will  declare  with  a  whirl  that 
such  questfons  are  out  of  order;  that  a 
Town  Councillor  has  no  concern  with  re- 
ligions sects  and  questions  of  national 
interest  -  that  he  is  In  short  only  a  superior 
sort  of  broom  to  keep  the  streets  of  the 
town  neat  and  In  repak  at  moderate  cost 

But  the  organised  opposition  play  their 
game  of  dialectics  somewhat  cleverly,  so 
that  the  odds  are,  before  the  meeting 
Is  dispersed,  they  have  landed  Mr.  Tapes 
In  a  dilemma,  from  which  he  has  thought 
to  escape  by  saying  sometUng  he  would 
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give  very  much  to  be  able  to  recall  before 
ic  appears  in  print.  There  will  be  a  show 
of  hands  at  the  end,  and  the  chairman, 
reckless  of  arithmetic,  will  pronounce  that 
every  one  is  in  favour  of  Mr.  Tapes.  Bat 
the  candidate  himself  will  go  home  feeliog 
a  little  sad.  He  has  four  or  five  other 
meetings  to  attend,  and  if  they  are  all 
as  trying  as  the  firsts  it  will  go  hard  with 
him.  However,  the  end  crowns  the  labour, 
and  he  is  quite  consoled  when  at  length 
he  becomes  Mr.  Councillor  Tapes. 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. 

The  aurora  borealis  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  splendid  spectacles  in  the 
heavens.  In  the  temperate  latitudes  it 
appears  as  a  faint,  beautiful  yellow  light, 
like  the  morning  or  evening  twilight.  It 
generally  rises  from  a  kind  of  dark  cloud, 
or  collection  of  vapours,  which  runs  along 
irom  the  north  to  the  east  and  west. 
Sometimes  it  is  perpetually  changing  its 
altitude,  an^  aeems  to  roll  like  a  sea  in  a 
storm.  The  luminous  matter  immediately 
above  the  clouds  is  pretty  steady  and  uni- 
form. But  from  tlus  there  are  streams 
that  dart  up  towards  the  zenith  with  great 
rapidity.  They  are  suddenly  extinguished 
and  renewed,  and  conttnuaily  shift  their 
places.  They  often  resemble  the  tail  of 
a  comet;  sometimes  they  extend  to  the 
zenith,  forming  a  beautiful  canopy  of 
luminous  wrei^hs,  like  the  curlbg  of 
flames  that  meet  at  the  top  of  an  oven. 

The  height  of  an  auroiia  borealis  varies ; 
some  have  supposed  it  to  be  fifty  to 
seventy  miles  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth;  some  have  supposed  it  to  be  a 
thousand  miles,  whilst  others  have  made 
it  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
duration  of  this  light  is  generally  in 
proportion  to  its  intensity  and  extent 
Sometimes  it  continues  only  for  a  few 
minutes.  It  is  frequently  observed,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  during  most  of  the 
night;  -and,  in  some  instances,  it  has 
Jasted  several  days,  and  even  a  week, 
without  interruption. 

From  observations  made  by  the  writer, 
the  phenomenon  occurs  more  frequently 
at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  when  the 
tides  are  highest,  than  at  the  solstices, 
when  they  are  lowest  But  the  period  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  seems  to  extend 
through  the  spring  and  fall  months,  and 
to  have  very  little  correspondence  with 
the  annual  tides.    The  months  most  fa- 


vourable are  April  and  November,  and  the 
least  favourable  July  and  December. 

In  the  northern  districts  of  Siberia  sa 
aurora  borealis  gradually  increases  ia  size, 
until  it  comprehends  a  large  space  of  the 
heavens ;  it  rushes  from  place  tp  place  with 
incredible  velocity,  and  finally  almoiit  coven 
the  whole  sky  up  to  the  zenith,  and  pro- 
duces an  appeariuice  as  if  a  vast  tent  wu 
expanded  in  the  heavens,  glitteriog  wish 
gold,  rubies,  and  sappliire.  However  fins 
the  illuuiination  may  be,  it  is  attended  with 
a  hissing,  crackling,  and  rushing  noiis 
throQgh  th»  air,  like  the  discharge  of 
fireworks.  The  hunters  in  these  regions 
are  often  overtaken  by  these  lights,  and 
their  dpgs  become  so  terrified  that  they  lis 
down  on  the,  ground  until  the  ndse  hit 
ceased.  The  same  phenomena  have  boon 
witnessed  at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  by  ths 
Greenland  whalefishera.  Something  of  ths 
kind  has  been  perceived  also  in  bwer 
latitudes.  Mr.  Cavallo  declares  that  hs 
has  repeatedly  heard  a  crackling  noise 
proceeding  from  an  aurwa.  Mr.  Maine, 
the  electrician,  stat^  with  great  confideooe 
that^  at  a  time  when  the  nortiiem  lights 
were  very  remarkable  in  England,  they 
were  attended  with  a  hissing  or  whisstog 
soundr  Dr.  Belknap,  in  his  account  of 
these  lighta  as  they  appeared  In  New 
Hampshire  in  1719,  says:  "In  a  caha 
night,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the 
gentie  flaws  of  wind,  an  attentive  ea^  ia 
a  retired  situation,  may  perceive  It  to  bs 
accnompanied  by  a  sound  like  that  made  by 
a  silk  handkerchief  rubbed  along  the  edge 
by  a  quick  motion  of  the  ^umb  aul 
finger."  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
efrcumatanees  attending. this  phenomenoa 
ia  that  it  sometimes  does  not  appear  for 
many  yeara  It  is  but  little  more  than 
a  century  since  it  has  been  ao  freqaent 
and  conspicuous  as  to  attract  any  con- 
siderable attention.  No  appropriate  name 
was  given  to  it  by  the  ancient  philoaophen^ 
and  no  very  distinct  account  (^  it  is  to  be 
found  among  their  writings.  Seneca^  in 
treating  of  &under  and  l^htning^  speab 
of  the  air  being  inflamed  by  motion,  and 
being  converted  into  fire;  but  whethsr 
with  any  reference  to  the  aurora  borealii^ 
is  not  certain.  We  have  accounts  bf 
historians  of  luminous  appearances  in  the 
beavens  under  the  name  of  comets^  or 
the  more  general  one  of  portents,  which 
answer  much  better  to  an  aurora  boreaSi 
than  to  any  comet  of  modem  ttoies. 
Justin  relates  that  a  oomet  appeared  abool 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  before 
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the  Ohristiaii  era  that  filled  about  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  heavens  wil^  ita  light, 
and  that  it  oocopied  four  hoars  in  rising 
and  letting.  Abont  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yean  before  we  are  told  that  a  comet  was 
seeiii  whieh  spread  itself  like  a  forest  over 
a  third  part  of  the  heavens.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  aurora  borealis  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  but  was  con- 
founded with  other  phenomena,  all  of 
which  were  indistinctly  described,  and 
often  probably  mudi  exaggerated. 

Still,  it  is  very  surprising  that  after  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  after  the  spirit  of 
observation  and  enquiry  had  begun  to  be 
awakened,  we  meet  with  no  record  of  any 
such  phenomena,  till  about  three  centuries 
ago.  The  earliest  account  in  English  re- 
lates to  one  that  appeared  in  1560.  From 
this  time  they  hsppened  frequently  for 
about  ten  years.  For  the  next  forty  years 
there  are  none  on  record.  From  1620,  for 
two  or  three  years,  there  were  several 
remarkable  ones,  and  then  no  more  for 
eighty  years.  This  brings  us  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
during  which  they  have  appeared  at  regular 
intervals.  The  aurora  borealis  in  Europe 
is  not  only  of  rare  occurrence,  but  is,  for 
the  most  part,  incomplete,  feeble,  and 
imperfect.  As  we  approach  to  the  polar 
circles  we  are  greeted  with  this  light 
almost  as  regular  as  with  the  light  of  the 
Milky  Way,  and  it  is  as  welcome  as  that 
of  the  moon.  Maupertuis,  who,  with 
several  others,  went  to  measure  an  arc  of 
the  meridian  on  the  confines  of  the  frigid 
zone,  continued  to  prosecute  his  nice  and 
difficult  work  by  the  aid  of  this  light  long 
after  the  sun  hsd  left  him.  He  says  that 
it  is  sufficient^  together  with  the  light  of 
the  o^er  heavenly  bodies,  for  most  of  the 
occasions  of  lifa 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to 
aeooimt  for  the  origin  of  these  lights.  The 
naoat  plausible  theory  seems  to  be  that 
whieh  gives  to  the  northern  and  southern 
lights  an  electrical  origin.  The  appearance 
of  the  light  itself  is  very  similar  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  sendbg  the  electric 
flcdd  through  a  portion  of  air  rarefied  to 
the  same  degree  as  that  in  the  upper 
r^ions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  rapidly 
of  the  motions  tliat  are  observed  in 
the  light  and  beautiful  streams  that 
play  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  and 
dart  through  thi^  space  in  a  few  seconds, 
answers  to  no  power  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  so  well  as  to  electricity.  The 
nutUng  noises  have  been  expressly  com- 


pared to  those  which  attend  the  passage 
of  electricity  through  the  air. 

In  1806  the  whole  of  Dover  Castle  was 
brought  over  and  placed  on  the  Bamsgate 
side  of  the  hill  situated  between  the  two 
places,  and  the  image  was  ,so  strong  that 
the  hill  itself  could  not  be  seen  through  it. 
In  1798,  at  Hastings,  the  French  coast, 
which  IB  forty  or  fifty  miles  distant,  was 
as  distinctly  seen  as  through  the  best 
glasses;  as  the  clifis  gradually  appeared 
more  elevated,  the  sailors  and  fishermen 
pointed  out  and  named  the  different  placos 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  visit,  such  as 
the  Bay,  the  windmill  at  Boulogne,  Saint 
Valery,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of 
Picardy.  From  the  eastern  cliff  one  gentle- 
man saw  at  once  Dungeness,  Dover  cliffs, 
and  the  French  coast  all  the  way  from 
Calais,  Boulogne,  on  to  Saint  Valery,  and,  as 
some  of  the  fishermen  affirmed,  as  far  as 
Dieppe.  The  day  was  extremely  hot, 
without  a  breath  of  wind. 

On  another  occasion,  the  town  of  Dieppe 
became  visible,  though  sixty  miles  distant. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  boy  observed  at 
Flambro'  "fields,  and  hedges,  and  houses, 
over  the  sea;"  but  they  had  gradually 
melted  away.  This  interesting  spectacle 
is  very  rare  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  boy  was  filled  with  amazement  at 
what  he  had  witnessed;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, could  give  no  accurate  description  ; 
of  the  scene. 

It  is  well  known  that  places  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  distant  have,  by  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  mirage,  or  refraction  of  the 
atmosphere,  become  distinctly  visible.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  on  this 
occasion  the  coast  of  Denmark  actually 
became  visible  to  the  boy.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  to  have  ascertained  the 
fact|  if  fact  it  were,  that  Flambro',  for 
centuries  the  stronghold  of  the  Danes, 
had  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  been  visited,  in  optical  illusion 
at  least,  not  by  the  ravaging  Viking,, 
bent  on  plunder  and  slaughter,  but 
by  the  very  land  itself,  with  its  fieldp,. 
its  hedgerows,  and  its  houses,  the  property 
of  its  peaceful  inhabitants.  The  vast 
expanse  of  ocean  intervening  between 
Flambro'  and  Denmark  seems  to  make 
this  improbable;  but  during  the  summer 
of  1885  a  pretty  mirage  was  seen  at  sea 
from  Oxclosund,  in  Sweden.  It  repre- 
sented two  tree-clad  islands,  on  one  of 
which  were  buildings  with  two  monitors 
steaming  off  the  islands.  There  were 
at  the  same  time  two  Swedish  monitors 
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crniaing  in  the  Baltic  a  few  degrees  farther 
north.  The  report  from  which  this  state- 
ment is  taken  does  not  give  the  names  of 
the  islands,  nor  state  their  exact  distance 
from  OxdoBund ;  but  "  a  few  degrees  "  can- 
not be  understood  to  mean  less  thux  three, 
which  would  be  two  hundred  and  ten  miles. 
In  June,  1885,  the  inhabitants  of  Black- 
pool, in  Lancashire,  distinctly  saw  the  Isle 
of  Man,  with  five  of  its  hills,  clearly  visible 
for  half  an  hour,  although  the  distance  is 
between  sixty  and  seventy  miles.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  mirage  was  that, 
while  the  island  was  clearly  seen,  the  views 
in  the  other  directions  were  more  limited 
than  usual,  Barrow  not  being  visible. 
^  FalliDg  or  shooting-stars  were  formerly 
little  noticed,  but  in  consequence  of  several 
observations  have  become  objects  of  much 
attention.  From  observations  made  at 
Breslau  and  other  places,  the  height  of 
some  shooting-stars  has  been  calculated  at 
five  hundred  Eoglish  mUes,  and  the  rate 
at  which  they  move  not  less  tiian  thirty- 
six  miles  in  a  second,  which  is  nearly 
double  the  rate  of  the  earth's  motion  round 
the  sun.  If  a  deduction  be  made  to  one- 
half  of  this  rate  per  second,  in  order  to 
allow  for  the  illusion  occasioned  by  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  the  real  motion  would 
be  eighteen  miles  per  second,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  earth,  would  still  be 
more  rapid  than  that  of  any  of  the  princi- 
pal bodies  of  our  system.  It  is  singular 
that  their  general  direction  should  be  con- 
trary to  that  in  which  the  earth  moves  in 
its  annual  orbit.  The  shooting-stars  in 
America  in  1833  succeeded  each  other  at 
such  short  intervals,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  count  them,  and  the  most  moderate 
calculation  fixes  their  number  at  hundreds 
of  thousands.  They  wtire  so  numerous, 
and  showed  themselves  in  so  many  quarters 
of  the  heavens  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
attempts  to  estimate  them  were  only  rough 
guesses.  At  the  observatory  at  Boston 
their  number  was  considered  to  equal  one- 
half  of  the  flakes  which  fill  the  air  in  an 
ordinary  fall  of  snow.  When  their  numbers 
were  diminished,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
stars  were  counted  in  fifteen  minutes,  in  a 
circumscribed  part  of  the  heavens,  which 
did  not  comprise  a  tenth  part  of  the 
visible  horizon  ;  and  these  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  seen,  whieh  was  at  least  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-six.  If  the  whole 
hemisphere  could  have  been  surveyed  by 
one  observer,  the  number  seen  would  have 
been  eight  thousand,  six  hundred    and 


sixty,  or  thirty-six  thousand,  six  huadrsd 
and  forty  per  hour.  As  the  phenomens 
continued  more  than  seven  hours,  ths 
number  of  shooting-stars  visible  at  Boston 
was  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  for^ 
thousand;  and  it  should  be  reooUee(ed 
that  the  basis  of  this  calculation  wss  tdun 
when  the  intensity  of  the  phenomeooD 
was  diminished.  It  was  visible  along  ths 
whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
Aiherica,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo  to 
Halifax,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
to  sunrise,  and  in  some  pUoea  in  full  dsy- 
li^ht  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Li 
1799  a  similar  phenomenon  was  observed 
in  America  by  M«  de  Humboldt,  in  Gieen- 
land  by  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  in 
Germany  by  various  individuals ;  and  ths 
period  of  its  appearance  was  also  the  night 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteentfi  of  November. 
In  1832,  in  Europe  and  some  parts  o{ 
Asia  the  phenomenon  was  witnessed ;  snd, 
strange  to  say,  the  date  was  stili  ths 
night  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  of 
November. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  November,  1835,  s 
large  and  brilliant  meteor  fell  near  Bollsj, 
in  the  department  of  Ain,  and  set  fire  to 
a  farmhouse.  In  the  same  night  of  the 
thirteenth  of  November  a  ehootii^-star, 
larger  and  more  Inilliant  than  Jupiter, 
was  observed  at  Lille.  It  left  on  its  pss- 
sage  a  shower  of  sparks  precisely  similar  to 
those  which  follow  a  skyrocket. 

The  chronicles  of  almost  every  age  and 
country  record  the  fall  of  meteorolitsa 
The  Oldnese  and  Japanese  note  down  with 
great  care  everything  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  these  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena. The  Chinese  actually  inade 
catalogues  of  them,  believing  they  were  con- 
nected with  contemporary  eventa.  Thsie 
Is  no  occasion  for  laughing  at  this  oriental 
superstition,  since  there  were  not  wanting^ 
nearly  a  century  ago,  philosophera  in  en- 
lightened lands  who  declared  the  impossi- 
bility of  stones  falUng  from  the  atmosphere 
at  ail.  One  of  the  most  remazkaUe  oases 
of  antiquity  is  that  mentioned  by  Plmy,  in 
his  natural  history.  This  stone  fell  neer 
Egospotamus,  in  Thrace,  about  four  hon* 
dred  and  sixty -five  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Pliny  informs  us  that  ft 
was  the  size  of  a  eart»  and  of  a  burnt 
colour.  The  Greeks  believed  that  it  bad 
fallen  from  the  sun,  and  that  the  {Ulo- 
sopher  Anaxagoras  had  predicted  the  exact 
period  when  it  abouki  arrive  on  the  earth% 
surf  aca  According  to  the  historians  who 
have  recorded  the  event,  its  fail  was  pre^ 
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dieted  by  a  meteoric  appearance  of  a  very 
mmsiial  character.  We  are  told  that  a 
Urge  fiery  body,  like  a  closd  of  flame, 
careered  through  the  heavens  with  a  vsgae 
micertain  motion.  By  its  violent  agitation, 
several  fragments  were  projected  from  it  in 
various  directions,  sweeping  with  a  tre- 
mendoQB  velocity.  On  examination  after 
its  fall,  no  trace  of  combustible  matter 
was  found,  and  the  stone,  although  large, 
did  not  in  the  least  correspond  to  the 
dimensions  in  the  meteor.  Various  other 
instances  are  recorded  of  the  fall  of  meteoric 
stones  in  ancient  times;  but  we  prefer 
giving  an  account  of  the  better  authenti- 
cated cases  which  belong  to  a  modern 
date. 

On  the  seventh  of  November,  14D2, 
between  eleven  and  noon,  there  arose  a 
furious  storm  at  Ensisheim,  in  France.  The 
sky  waa  inhiid  with  sheeted  flame,  and 
loud  thunder  '*  pealed  in  the  blood-red 
heavens."  There  were  other  sounds  of  a 
strange  confused  descriptioni  arising  pro- 
bably from  the  rapid  passage  of  the  falling 
body  through  the  atmosphere.  Presently 
a  large  atax^was  seen  to  fall  in  a  field  of 
wheats  and,  on  ezaminationi  it  was  found 
to  have  sunk  between  five  and  six  feet  into 
the  ground.  lu  weight  was  about  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds.  It  was  considered 
at  tbe  time  a  miracle,  and  the  meteorolite 
was  accordingly,  by  order  of  the  King, 
suspended  in  the  Church  of  Ensisheim, 
all  persons  being  prohibited  from  touch- 
ing ic  This  was  unquestionably  a  prudent 
prohibition,  and  contributed  to  the  causa 
of  its  preservation.  It  is  now  in  the  library 
at  Golmar,  but  has  been  considerably  re- 
duced io  weight 

The  celebrated  Gassendi  informs  us  that 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Novembw,  1637, 
about  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  while  the  sky  was 
perfectly  serene  and  transparent,  he  saw  a 
flaming  stone,  apparently  abont  four  feet 
in  diameter,  fall  on  Mount  Vaision,  an 
eminence  situated  between  the  small  towns 
Feme  and  Guiikumes,  in  Provence.  This 
stone  was  encircled  with  a  zone  of  vai;ious 
colours,  like  a  rainbow,  and  accompanied 
in  its  fall  with  a  noise  resembling  the 
discharge  of  artillery.  It  was  of  a  dark 
metallic  colour,  extremely  hard,  and  fifty- 
nine  pounds  in  weight 

In  the  month  of  June,  1668,  two  stones, 
one  of  which  weighed  three  hundred  and 
the  other  two  hundred  pounds^  fell  near 
Verona.  The  event  took  place  during  the 
nighty  and  when  the  weather  was  perroctly 
serene  and  mild.    They  appeared  to  be  aU 


on  fire,  descending  in  a  sloping  direction, 
and  with  a  tremendous  noisa 

In  July,  1790,  another  case  occurred  at 
Barbotan,  a  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Bor- 
deaux, which  is  thus  described  by  Lomet, 
a  respectable  citizen,  who  witnessed  the 
phenomenon :  *'  It  was  a  very  bright  fire- 
ball, luminous  as  the  sun,  of  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  balloon,  and  after  inspiring  the 
inhabitants  with  const  .^mation,  burse  and 
disappeared.  A  few  lays  after  some  pea- 
sants brought  stones  which  they  said  fell 
from  the  meteor,  but  the  philosophers  to 
whom  they  oflfered  them  laughed  at  this 
assertion  as  fabulous.  Tiie  peasants  would 
have  now  more  reason  to  laugh  at  their 
philosophers."  One  of  these  stones,  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  broke  through  the  roof 
of  a  cottage  and  killed  a  herdsman  and  a 
bullock.  After  reading  the  above  state- 
ment^ we  cannot  refrain  from  wondering  at 
the  slow  belief  of  the  philosophers  as  to 
the  heavenly  origin  of  these  etones.  Where 
was  the  body  to  come  from,  a  body  of  the 
dimensions  described,  which  was  capable 
of  breaking  through  the  roof  of  a  cottage 
and  committing  such  deadly  havoc,  if  it 
did  not  come  from  the  atmosphere,  aye, 
and  from  an  immense  height,  toot 

The  followins;  shower  of  meteorolites  is 
not  only  remarkable  in  itself,  but  because, 
though  slighted  by  many  eminent  philo- 
sophers at  the  time,  it  ultimately  led  to 
the  conversion  of  most  of  them.  Tiiis 
phenomenon  occurred  in  Au|;ust,  1790,  near 
Juillac,  a  small  town  of  France.  About 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while  the  air 
was  calm,  and  the  sky  doucUess,  a  fire-ball 
was  observed  proceeding  with  amazing 
velocity  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and 
in  two  seconds  split  into  portions  of  con- 
siderable size,  like  the  fragments  of  a 
bursting  bomb.  Two  or  three  minutes 
after  a  dreadful  explosion  was  heard,  like 
the  simultaneous  firing  of  several  pieces  of 
ordnance.  The  concussion  of  the  atmos- 
phere shook  the  windows  in  their  frames, 
and  threw  down  household  utensUs  from 
their  shelves,  but  theie  was  no  sensible 
motion  under  foot  The  sound  continued 
for  some  time,  and  was  prolonged  in 
echoes  for  fif  &y  miles  along  the  mountain 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees ;  at  the  same  time 
a  strong  sulphurous  smell  was  diffused 
in  the  atmosptiere.  The  fragments  of  the 
exploded  meteor  were  found  scattered  in  a 
drculsr  space  of  about  two  miles  in  dia- 
meter Some  of  them  weighed  eighteen 
or  twenty,  and  a  few,  it  is  said,  even  fifty 
pounds. 
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On  Taeaday,  the  26th  April,  1803,  about 
one  o'clock  p.m.,  the  weather  being  serene, 
there  was  observed  from  Caen  and  other 
places  a  fiery*  globe  of  a  very  brilliant 
splendour,  and  which  moved  in  the  atmos- 
phere with  great  rapidity.  Some  momenta 
after,  there  was  heard  at  I'Aigle,  and  in 
the  environs  of  that  town,  a  violent  ex- 
plosion, which  lasted  five  or  six  minutes. 
This  noise  proceeded  from  a  small  cloud, 
which  was  at  a  great  elevation  in  the 
atmosphere,  for  the  inhabitants  of  two 
hamlets  a  league  distant  from  each  other 
saw  it  at  the  same  time  above  their  heads. 
In  the  whole  canton,  over  which  this  cloud 
was  suspended,  there  was  heard  a  hissing 
noise  like  that  of  a  stone  discharged  from 
a  sling,  and  a  great  many  mineral  masses 
exactly  similar  to  those  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  meteor-stones  were  seen  to  fall 
The  largest  of  all  those  that  fell  weighed 
seventeen  pounds  and  a  half.  The  number 
of  all  those  which  fell  was  computed  about 
two  or  three  thousand. 

In  the  same  month  and  year  as  tbe  pre- 
ceding fall  a  fire-ball  struck  the  '•  White 
Bull  Inn "  at  East  Norton,  in  England, 
and  left  behind  it  several  meteoric  frag- 
ments. Exactly  twelve  months  after  the 
above  a  stone  fell  with  a  loud  hissing  noise 
at  Fossil,  near  Glasgow.  These  fire-balls 
have  continued  to  fall  at  intervals  up  to 
the  present  time,  doing  more  or  less  de- 
struction. In  1840  a  great  stone  fell  at 
Shahabad,  in  India,  burning  five  villages 
and  killing  several  people. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  these  re- 
markable stones,  various  unsatisfactory  con- 
jectures have  been  formed.  Some  have 
supposed  them  to  be  merely  projected  from 
volcanoes  This  doctrine,  however,  fs  un- 
tenable, first,  because  the  phenomena  have 
sometimes  taken  place  at  Immense  distances 
from  volcanoes  ;  secondly,  nothing  ever 
thrown  out  of  the  safety-valves  of  the  globe 
has,  in  its  composition,  borne  any  resem- 
blance to  meteoric  stones.  Some  have  main- 
tained that  their  origin  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
combination  of  gases  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere.  In  chemistry,  many  cases 
might  be  enumerated  where  two  gases  com- 
bine and  form  a  solid  substance.  This 
theory,  therefore,  involves  no  impossibility, 
but  there  are  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
opposed  to  its  probability.  Indeed,  scientific 
men  have  not  only  differed  in  their  specula- 
tions on  this  subject,  but  have  been  singularly 
cautious  in  offering  any,  a  clear  pi^of  that 
they  had  not  themselves  been  perfectly 
satisfied  with  any  solution  of  the  problem 


hitherto.  The  fact,  however,  that  stones 
have  fallen  from  the  atmosphere  ii  now  sa 
established  philosophical  fact 


BETWIXT  YESTERDAY  AND 
TO-DAY. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  GHAPTEBS. 
CHAPTER  IIL 

At  last  she  was  free,  free  to  be  ai 
miserable  as  she  pleased. 

She  wandered  listlessly  down  to  the 
pier.  The  sky  was  still  overcast ;  a  shaip 
wind  blew  in  from  the  eea;  she  leased 
her  arms  on  the  wooden  rail,  and  looked 
into  the  sullen,  grey  water  below  her. 

Yesterday-— oh,  was  there  not  a  whole 
lifetime  between  yesterday  and  to^ayt 
— they  had  sat  together,  and  he  had  read 
Browning  to  her  —  that  strange,  fearfBl 
story  of  a  woman's  weakness  and  of  a 
man's  unsparing  vengeanca  They  had 
talked  of  it,  differed  over  it,  and  liked  each 
other  the  better  for  differing.  She  htd 
taken  her  stand  then  as  an  equal  on  intel- 
lectual ground,  while  to-day  she  could  only 
falter  a  commonplaca  * 

She  thought  of  the  cold,  calm  womin 
who  smiled  when  a  smile  was  needed,  who 
paid  so  dearly  for  her  littleness ;  and  then 
she  forgot  Browning,  and  her  thooghti 
wandered  back  to  herself  again.  She 
looked  eagerly  up  the  pier.  If  only 
he  would  cornel  She  would  take  her 
courage  in  both  hands,  and  ask  him  to 
read  to  her  sgain,  perhaps. 

She  gazed  up  the  road.  Suddenly  her 
heart  quickened  its  beat  Far  up»  quite  at 
the  far  end,  walking  so  leisurely,  was  a 
figure  she  could  not  mistake.  Would  he 
comet  She  strained  her  eyes  to  watch 
him.  She  wondered  if  he  liad  ever  walked 
so  slowly  before.  Or  had  the  promenade 
doubled  its  length!  She  could  ahnoit 
cotmt  her  heart-beats  as  he  turned  the 
comer.  Was  he  going  into  the^townf 
He  began  to  descend  the  steps.  Wai  he 
coming  on  to  the  pier  ?  She  thought  he 
was. 

It  shall  be  the  omen  of  your  happinesB, 
her  heart  said  to  her.  If  he  comet,  he 
loves  you,  if  he  comes  not,  he  loves  yoo 
not 

She  had  time  to  reject  the  idea  twice, 
as  childish  and  unworthy,  before  he 
reached  the  last  step ;  but  in  spite  of  her 
efforts,  it  still  retained  its  hold  on  her 
mind.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  the  path 
divided  :  one  way  led  to  the  beach,  anothtf 
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to  the  pier.  Hilda  held  her  breath  as  ahe 
saw  him  stand  for  a  moment^  apparently 
irresolute;  then,  as  he  moved  to  the  right, 
the  blood  eame  surging  over  her,  whirling 
through  her  veins.  She  could  hardlv  see ; 
there  was  a  mist  before  her  eyes.  He  was 
coming  nearer,  nearer ;  he  was  close  to  the 
gate  in  another  instant.  Something  seemed 
to  have  given  way.  Everything  was  whirling 
round  her.  It  was  only  her  supreme  self- 
command  that  prevented  her  from  fainting. 
She  sat  down.  The  pier,  its  oceupanto, 
the  sea^  the  sky,  everything  was  shut  out 
from  her,  and  in  their  places,  dancing 
before  her  eyes,  aoundbg  in  her  ears  were 
the  words,  **  He  loves  me  not."  She  had 
never  thought  of  the  old  fisherman,  whose 
tiny  boat  was  always  run  up  under  the 
pier. 

She  waited  a  moment — ^a  moment  that 
might  have  been  ages,  so  far  separated  did 
it  seem  from  the  preceding  one,  and  then 
she  saw  the  boat  put  out  to  sea  almost 
from  beneath  her  feet  Old  Cole  was 
rowing,  George  was  steering.  He  did  not 
look  up,  while  she  watched,  until  they  dis- 
appeared a  mere  speck  on  the  horizon. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  Eaite, 
bearing  Mrs.  Slingsby  along  with  her,  had 
ahready  taken  her  departure,  amid  much 
bustle  and  excitement,  and  after  plenty  of 
parting  injunctions  to  Hilda. 

The  girl  watched  them  go,  and  then,  as 
the  cab  turned  the  corner,  she  mounted  to 
her  own  little  room,  and  stood  tot  a 
moment  or  two  lookbg  vaguely  around 
her.  It  was  such  a  long  time  before  she 
need  set  out  to  meet  Daby.  Should  she 
lie  downl  The  bed  looked  cool  and 
tempting.  She  threw  herself  upon  it. 
But  in  another  instant  she  started  up,  and 
began  to  dress. 

She  fastened  a  light  scarf  around  her 
neck,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  room.  It 
wanted  more  than  an  hour  to  train  time. 
What  should  she  dot  Her  eye  fell  pn 
George  Carlmore's  book.  She  took  it  up. 
She  would  read  part  of  it  over  again ;  she 
would  go  and  sit  on  one  of  the  seats  overr 
looking  the  sea.  She  walked  quickly  out 
of  the  room,  down  the  stairs,  and  into  the 
street;  but  before  she  reached  the  seats 
her  mood  had  changed.  She  felt  that  to 
sit  still  and  read  what  this  man  had  written 
of  women  would  be  unendurable.  She 
would  walk  up  and  down;  perhaps  the 
regular  motion  would  calm  her.  She  felt 
that  to  be  a  creature  cf  icupalae  was  to 
court  pain. 


She  began  to  pace  to  and  fro  —  not 
quickly,  but  with  even  steps;  and  as  she 
looked  at  the  church  dock,  standing  oat 
high  above  the  houses,  she  determined 
that,  let  the  effort  cost  her  what  it  might, 
she  would  not  pause  until  the  great  hands 
pointed  to  the  hour  of  five. 

On,  on  she  went,  the  strain  becombg 
worse ;  the  longiog  to  stop  and  take  one 
P9ep  into  the  volume  under  her  arm  grew 
keener  every  moment  Her  eyes  sought 
the  dial  again  and  again ;  all  the  way  down 
the  promenade,  while  it  was  in  front  of 
her,  they  never  left  it.  How  slowly  it 
moved  I  Why,  it  took  her  less  than  three 
minutes  to  widk  the  whole  length.  Three 
minutes.    She 

'•MissB^let" 

The  girl  stsxted  and  looked  up  quickly. 
The  voice,  still  more. the  face,  told  her 
that  George  had  forgotten  his  displeasure. 

She  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  Some 
of  her  accustomed  self-possession  came 
back  to  her. 

"Hikve  you  had  a  pleasant  saiM"  she 
asked  in  that  intensely  calm  voice  of  hers. 

She  had  forgotten  all  about  her  resolu- 
tion. She  forgot^  too,  to  watch  the  hands 
of  the  dock. 

"First  class,"  he  answered,  in  the 
manner  of  a  man  who  feels  well-disposed 
towards  all  the  world,  as  in  truth  he  did 
at  that  moment,  having  spent  a  very  plea- 
sant morning,  and  afterwards  lunched  ex- 
ceedingly well. 

He  sauntered  along  by  her  side,  while 
she  was  silent,  feeling  that  in  the  joy 
of  his  presence  all  her  pain  was.  swept 
away. 

**  And  what  have  you  been  dobg  with 
yourself  t "  he  enquired,  with  the  easy  con- 
descension of  his  superior  manner. 

"Nothing,"  she  answered,  vaguely. 

'* Nothing!"  he  retorted  indulgently; 
'<  and  now  I    Still  nothing  1 " 

<<Is  this  nothing  1"  she  asked,  holding 
up  his  book.  *'I  came  out  to  read  a  chapter 
over  again." 

She  hated  herself  for  the  half  truth,  but 
how  could  she  tell  him  the  whole! 

At  the  sight  of  the  blue-bound  volume 
his  face  brightened. 

"Then  you  did  like  itt"  he  asked, 
eagerly.  After  all,  he  was  very  proud  of 
thia  his  first  success ;  and  not  at  all  above 
fishiog  for  a  little  praise. 

He  took  the  book  from  her  bands  and 
began  to  turn  over  the  pages.  It  was  so 
gloriuua  to  feel  that  this  was  his,  all  his, 
that  it  WAS  peopled  with  creatures  of  his 
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brain,  conceived  by  hinny  limited  and  set 
down  by  him. 

She  let  her  eyes  rest  on  his  face  for 
a  moment  with  a  quick,  penetrating  glance. 
The  question  aroused  the  whole  of  her 
intellectual  faculty.  The  shrinking,  timid, 
love- sick  girl  was  gone,  and  the  highly- 
developed,  cultured  woman  reigned  in 
her  stead. 

**  I  like  some  of  tt,**  she  answered,  cau- 
tiously. 

*'l8  not  that  but  funt  praiset"  he  asked, 
quickly,  a  shallow  crossing  his  face. 

"  No,  no ! "  she  corrected.  **  I  think  it 
is  all  wonderfully  cleveTi  and  part  of  it 
noble;  but " 

•'  Well ! " 

"  You  are  not  fair  to  women." 

"Why?" 

He  would  like  to  hear  her  view,  one 
often  sees  things  in  such  a  different  light 
by  looking  at  them  through  other  people's 
spectacles,  and  he  knew  her  well  enough 
to  expect  something  original,  not  that  he 
intended  to  change  his  own  opinion  by 
one  hair's  bread&.  He  had  thought  it 
out  for  himsslf,  not  borrowed  it  from  any 
one  else,  so  it  must  be  right. 

She  was  sUent;  so  after  a  moment  he 
asked  the  question  again. 

"Tou  think  a  woman  so  easy  to  sum 
up,"  she  answered.  **Tou  dash  her  off 
with  half-a-dozen  lines  and  call  the  pic- 
ture '  love  or  nothing.' '' 

''Well!"  he  said,  wondering.  It  was 
exactly  what  he  had  done. 

"Do  you  forget  that  love  fails  some 
women;  that  for  some  women  the  fruit 
never  ripens  Y  Oh !  it  is  a  beautiful  thing 
I  know,  but  I  don't  like  to  think  that  there 
is  nothing  else  for  them.** 

She  stopped  suddenly.  George  Carlmore 
regarded  her  with  undisguised  amazement. 
The  excitement  had  brought  a  tinge  of 
colour  to  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  were 
shbing,  her  lips  quivering.  The  coldness 
and  impassiveness  were  gone— she  looked 
almost  beautiful.  George  felt  himself 
strangely  stirred  as  he  gazed  into  her  face. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  now, 
when  she  had  just  told  him  that  love  was 
not  the  end  of  all  things  to  a  woman,  he 
felt  a  sudden  inclination  to  teach  her  her 
mistake. 

He  looked  again  into  her  face ;  he  bent 
forward. 

<'  Gome,"  he  said,  a  subtle  alteration  in 
his  voice,  *<let  us  go  and  sit  on  the  beach, 
and  you">-as  he  held  out  his  book  to  her 
— "  shall  tell  me  where  I  am  wrong/' 


She  bent  her  head.  The 
wonderful  afto^low  of  her  emotion  wiu 
still  upon  her.  The  words  had  eome,  she 
knew  not  how  or  where.  They  htrdlj 
applied  to  her  feelings  at  the  moment 
Bat  there  is  often  a  strange  period  of 
excitement  about  women,  especially  those 
whose  faculties  might  rise  to  higher  things, 
and  whether  this  excitement  leaves  than 
morally  raised  or  lowered  is  just  the  test 
of  their  womanliness. 

The  glamour  was  over  Hilda  now,  and 
George  Oarlmore  was  that  glamour.  She 
could  not  see  how  small  he  was ;  it  had 
pleased  her  to  set  him  before  her  m  a 
king,  and  her  own  imagination,  unwittbgly, 
supplied  the  deficiencies.  She  was  quite 
prepared  to  surrender  herself,  to  follow 
where  he  led. 

"Come,"  he  said. 

They  turned.  Clear  on  the  nig^t  A 
rang  forth  five  strokes  from  the  old  chuidi 
tower. 

Hilda  stared;  just  for  one  moment  the 
desire  to  let  Daisy  go  almost  over- 
powered her,  and  then,  mindful  as  ever 
of  her  duty,  she  thrust  the  temptation  btm 
her. 

"  I  can't,"  she  said,  in  her  grave,  resolute 
voice,  that  held  in  it  no  intimation  of  what 
the  decision  cost  her.  "  I  must  meet  Daisy." 

"  Daisy  f "  he  repeated. 

"  She  is  coming  at  a  quarter-past  five,  and 
I  must  go  to  the  station." 

She  looked  up  at  him;  then,  as  the 
frown  deepened  on  his  face,  all  the  nervous 
constraint  of  the  morning  overcame  her. 
She  wanted  to  show  him  in  some  little 
way,  such  as  a  self-respecting  woman  may 
permit  herself,  that  she  was  sorry  for  tlM 
interruption;  but  it  was  all  impossible; 
while,  to  do  him  justice,  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  read  anything  but  indifference 
from  her  manner. 

He  was  bitterly  annoyed.  That  she 
should  prefer  this  vulgar  little  oousin  to 
him  I  Who  was  she  that  she  should  pre- 
sume to  lecture  him  about  his  women, 
when  her  own  choice  in  the  flesh  wss 
so  radically  badY  For  with  a  vain 
man's  intense  unreasonableness  he  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  about  Daby. 
The  very  mention  of  her  name  irritated 
him.  She  would  want  to  introduce  him 
next 

Suddenly  he  recollected  a  dinner  en- 
gagement. 

"  Good  afternoon  I "  he  said,  quickly. 

"  Good  afternoon  I "  she  echoed. 

They  parted. 
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Hilda  will  always  look  back  with  a 
ahndder  to  that  abort  walk  to  the  station. 
The  refiner's  fire  was  indeed  heated  to  the 
attermosty  and  her  soul  was  burning  there- 
in. She  made  her  way  mechanieally  to 
the  platform,  and  as  the  train  steamed  in, 
and  the  bnetle  of  the  porters  and  pas- 
sengers commeneed,  she  wondered  if  she 
were  indeed  the  Hilda  of  old,  or  only  her 
oatward  semblance.  She  looked  aroand; 
it  seemed  a  thing  that  mast  be  done;  and 
even  when  she  stepped  forward,  and  bent 
to  kiss  an  eager,  upturned  face,  this  feeling 
was  still  strong  upon  her. 

"Hilda,"  ezdaimed  Daisy's  dear, childish 
voice,  in  startled  accents,  *'how  ill  you 
lookT' 

The  words  were  like  a  stab  to  her ;  but 
the  voice  had  its  efftict.  She  began  to 
remember,  as  she  herself  had  implied  a 
little  while  ago,  that  there  was  other  love 
on  earth,  although  the  love  of  man  might 
faQ  her.  She  gave  Daisy's  hand  a  grateful 
little  squeeze. 

'*  Where  is  mother  t'*  enquired  Daisy, 
as  her  eyes  scanned  the  figures  on  the 
platform* 

Hilda  explained. 

••  Poor  Kate !    So  that  is  it,  is  it  T' 

''Hush!"  murmured  Hilda,  involun- 
tarily. 

Daisy  opened  her  eyes. 

•'Why!"  she  enquired. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  Kate,"  Hilda  felt  bound 
to  explain ;  "  and  I  do  think  such  things 
are  hiard  enough  to  bear  without  any  one 
sneering  at  them." 

Daisy  examined  her  cousin's  face 
narrowly  for  a  moment. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  rights"  she  said,  a 
trifle  impatiently. .  *'  Bdt  are  you  sure  that 
Kate's  is  the  real  thing  f " 

Hilda  turned  away.  The  porter  was 
waiting  for  directions;  and  by  the  time 
tiiey  were  given,  the  subject  had  dropped. 
SUU,  Daisy  felt  that  in  some  way  ffilda 
was  changed. 

••  What  is  it  I "  she  asked  herself. 

Meantime,  as  a  headache  was  the  one 
thing  apparent,  she  insisted  on  seeing  her 
to  bed  at  an  early  hour ;  and  Daisy's  was 
a  loying  peremptoriness  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  resist. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Thb  next  morning  the  sun  sbone  forth 
in  all  its  splendour — clear  blue  sky  above, 
dear  green  sea  below. 

Hilda   feh  better  under  its  influence. 


After  all,  she  told  herself,  she  had  mach 
to  live  for. 

She  finished  dressing  quickly,  and  went 
into  the  diningroom,  where  the  French 
window  stood  open.  From  the  garden 
floated  in  the  sound  of  voices  —  merry» 
happy,  light-hearted  voices. 

There  was  Daisy's  laugh ;  she  recognised 
that.  She  recognised,  too,  a  deeper, 
fuller  voice.  She  stepped  through  the 
window.  Yes,  surely  enough  it  was  Daisy 
and  George  Carlmore.  She  was  laughing 
at  something  he  was  saying.  What  a 
sweet  little  thing  she  was !  Hardly  a 
woman — ^yet  not  a  child,  certainly,  with 
her  blue  eyes,  her  golden  hair,  and  her 
captivating  little  ways. 

George  evidently  approved  of  her;  he 
was  leaning  over  the  hedge,  an  unusually 
alert  expression  on  his  face. 

She  had  never  seen  that  expression  there 
before.  Just  for  one  moment  her  heart 
throbbed  madly;  then  her  womanliness 
came  to  her  aid.  She  walked  on,  her  light 
footstep  hardly  sounding  on  the  soft  grass. 

•'  You  1    Ob,  Hilda  ! "  Daisy  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  dear,  I  am  here,"  she  answered, 
quietly,  as  she  took  one  of  the  girl's  hands 
in  hers. 

"  How  cold  you  are  I "  Daisy  went  on ; 
"  your  hand  is  like  ice." 

Hilda  drew  it  away. 

"  I  am  always  a  chilly  mortal,"  she  said ; 
and  she  shivered  a  little.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Oarlmore's 
face.  "You  two  have  introduced  your- 
selves, I  think  t "  she  said,  gravely. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  briefly,  ahnost 
sullenly. 

He  felt  a  curious  resentment  against 
poor  Hilda.  This  Daisy  was  so  different 
from  the  picture  he  had  drawn  of  her  in 
his  mind's  eye,  and  it  suited  him  better  to 
lay  the  blame  on  her  faulty  description 
than  on  his  own  perversity. 

Daisy  held  up  a  kitten, 

"  Oh,  we  haire  introduced  ourselves  ! " 
she  said ;  *'  and  Kitty  here  is  answerable 
for  it.  I  wanted  Kitty,  but  Kitty  did  not 
want  me;  so  she  put  the  hedge  between 
us.  But  Mr.  Carlmore  came  and  repre- 
sented Fate.  So  Kitty  is  now  trying  to 
make  herself  comfortable  in  my  arms 
instead  of  on  the  long  grass." 

Hilda  looked  down  at  the  girl,  and  her 
face  gained  that  expression  of  protecting 
tsndemesa  with  which  older  women  watch 
the  younger  ones  spread  their  wings  and 
prepare  to  fly. 

<«And  then,"  Daisy  went  on,  <<lfr.  Carl- 
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more  latd  he  knew  mother,  and  that  yon 
had  told  him  I  was  eomini;;.  He  U  going 
to  take  ns  in  hia  boat  Won'c  it  be  fan, 
Hilda  I'' 

For  the  last  time  the  tempter  knocked 
at  the  door  of  Hilda's  heart.  Was  this 
bine-eyed  baby  going  to  take  him  from 
her)  She  jnmped  at  the  conclaston  with 
a  qnickneiB  born  of  jealonsy.  Wonld  »he 
love  him  as  she  wonld  have  done,  give 

him  intelligent  appreciation  as    she 

Nay,  he  never  was  hers.  The  fight  was 
over.  She  raised  her  pale,  nnrnffled  face 
to  his  with  a  gesture  of  enquiry. 

"  Miss  Daisy  says  she  likes  the  i es,''  he 
explained,  stiffly.     ••  Will  you  come,  too  T' 

•*I  wiU  come  and  take  care  of  yon, 
Daisy  1 "  she  cried,  with  such  a  sadden  in- 
crease of  animation,  that  the  girl  looked 
np  qnickly. 

"  Yon  dear  old  thing  I "  she  exclaimed, 
joyonsly.  ^' Why,  I  declare  yon  are  quite 
excited.  And  when  Hilda  is  excited,"  she 
rattled  on,  turning  to  Carlmore,  "  you  may 
expect  the  heavens  to  faU.'^ 

He  looked  up  to  the  sky  above  them 
with  a  gesture  of  mock  alarm. 

Daisy  laughed. 

"Did  you  often  ii;o  outt  Who  went 
with  you,  Hilda  I  Kate  does  not  like  the 
sea,  I  know,"  she  went  on,  quite  inno- 
cently. 

For  a  moment  George  looked  em- 
barrassed; then  Hildai  womanlike,  came 
to  the  rescue. 

"No  one,  Miss  Inquisitive,"  she  said, 
lightly.     "  This  will  be  ray  first  sail." 

''And  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of  the 
water  r' 

"Was  IV  she  said,  qtrfetly.  "Well, 
you  know  yesterday  is  not  to-day." 

There  w^ls  more  gravity  in  her  voice 
than  the  subject  warranted. 

Mr.  Carlmore,  who  had  entirely  re- 
covered himself  by  now,  bent  forward  to 
make  some  arrangementa  Insensibly  his 
voice  took  a  softer  key  as  he  addressed 
Daisy.  Hflda  drew  back  a  little ;  her  patt 
in  the  matter  was  so  small 

"At  three,  then,'*  Daisy's  voice  fairly 
rippled  with  glea 

"  Yes,  at  three.  You  won't  disappoint 
meV  he  asked,  almost  eagerly. 

"Certainly  not,"  she  replied. 

Miss  Daisy  made  the  family's  arrange- 


ments by  the  right  of  long  eu^toa.  Mia 
Slinesby  asked  nothing  better,  i^dsi  ss 
a  rule,  was  quite  willing,  only  Este  soiMk 
times  demurred ;  but  it  must  be  admhtad 
that  when  the  two  wills  clashed  hen  wsi 
generally  the  defeated  one. 

"  Au  revoir,"  she  said  to  him.  "  HikU,' 
the  breakfast  having  suddenly  come  into 
ber  mind,  "  you  can't  think  how  coldsfsiy- 
thing  will  be." 

She  linked  her  arm  intd  her  ooiui&X 
and  pulled  her  gently  away. 

"  Good-bye,"  called  Gurlmore  after  tiMa 
^*  Three,  please  remember." 

But  he  felt  pretty  sure  that  he  shoold 
manage  to  see  this  "dainty  maiden"— si 
he  mentally  christened  her — long  bstes 
then. 

Daisy  nodded  her  head  to  him ;  bat  it 
was  Hilda  who  answered  : 

"Gh>od-bye,"  she  said,  in  a  curioui^ 
hollow  voice. 

She  gave  one  long  glance  at  him,  tlMl 
she  turned  resolutely  away. 

She  bade  good-bye  to  her  dream,  aft» 
wards,  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  looi^ 
and  she  confessed  it  all  —  confessed  thk 
it  had  been  a  brief  delirium,  that  tier  sold 
had  been  sent  Into  the  fir&  How  wooid 
it  come  forth  t    As  gold,  or  dross  ) 

My  friends,  if  any  of  you  meet  HiUs 
Boyle,  with  her  intellectual  face  softeasi 
and  refined,  and  her  coldness  merged  iafto 
helpfulness,  her  discontent  into  activi^ 
you  will  feel  answered. 


Now  Ready.    Price  Sixpence. 
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CHAPTER  XIX.      BUILDING  CASTLES. 

The  happiness  that  filled  Mrs.  Gordon's 
breast  as,  three  weeks  after  her  departure, 
she  took  the  train  for  Longham,  may  well 
be  imagined  !  Everything  had  prospered 
beyond  her  expectations — the  expectations 
she  had  nursed  for  years,  fearing  to  tell  her 
children  of  them  lest  they  should  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  end— and  no  disappoint- 
ment had  come  upon  her.  The  hoasci  and 
property,  and  the  income  were  all  hers, 
indisputably  hers. 

The  servants  at  the  Warren  had  all  been 
dismissed,  and  a  stranger  put  in  just  to  keep 
the  house  clean  and  aired.  Mrs.  Gordon 
would  have  liked  to  know  where  Miss 
Evans  was;  but  she  had  disappeared, 
though  Mr.  Blackston  said  he  believed 
she  had  found  another  situatioa  Grace 
and  Sibyl  were  far  away  in  a  German 
town  enjoying  the  discomforts  of  a  German 
school.  "Min.  Gordon  did  not  care  to  think 
much  about  them ;  but  when  she  did  so,  she 
settled  that  she  had  done  the  kindest  thing 
possible.  They  would  be  far  away  from 
all  the  painful  associations,  they  would 
learn  German  at  her  espense,  and  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  come  back  to 
England  to  injure  the  sweet  innooent 
minds  of  Minnie  and  Bee  for  many  yeara 
Not  that  she  wished  to  hide  the  truth 
from  the  world.  Why  should  she)  She 
had  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  She 
had  found  in  her  own  house  two  poor  girls 
whose  very  existence  was  a  reproach  to 
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them,  and  she  had  sent  them  to  finish 
their  education  abroad,  paying  every  penny 
of  their  expenses.  She  believed  the  school 
to  be  a  good  one,  for  Bir&  Johnson, 
"the  kindest  person  imaginable,"  was 
acquainted  with  some  one  who  had  once 
been  therCi  and  her  l^al  adviser  had  said 
that  he  understood  it  was  kept  by  a  very 
respectable  (German  lady. 

Mrs.  Gordon  thus  reviewed  her  conduct, 
and  could  find  nothing  wherewith  to 
reproach  herseli 

But,  returning  mentally  to  her  own 
family,  this  sudden  inflox  of  wealth  would, 
she  knew,  enable  them  to  take  their  right 
position  in  the  fashionable  world  by  right 
of  money  as  well  as  birth. 

Austin  ^  might  look  about  him  and 
find  a  neighbouring  heiress,  or,  at  least, 
choose  a  gbl  with  some  fortune  without 
being  thought  anxious  to  recruit  his  own. 
Now  that  everything  was  settled,  Mrs. 
Gordon  rather  wish^  to  have  htm  at 
once  back  with  her;  but  his  unfortunate 
engagement  would  prevent  his  return 
till  the  autumn  at  least,  for  Austin  was  a 
man  of  his  word,  and  she  knew  that 
nothing  short  of  her  falling  ill  would  mdce 
him  fail  in  his  engagement  to  young  Jones, 
or  throw  up  what  he  had  undertaken. 

Mrs.  Gordon  called  Austin  Qaizotie ;  for 
though  aloud  she  always  upheld  the  prin- 
ciples which  actuated  him,  yet  for  her- 
self she  always  found  excuses,  and 
good  excuses  too,  which  released  her  from 
doing  what  was  disagreeable  and  incon- 
venient or  militated  against  the  carrying 
out  of  her  plans.  She  knew  well  enough  that 
though  she  could  influence  her  daughters, 
she  could  not  move  Austin  when  once  his 
mind  was  made  up  on  a  certain  course  of 
action.  For  this  reason  she  was  very  glad 
that  he  had  been  out  oi  the  way  during 
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her  first  settlement  of  the  Gordon  affMni ; 
yet^  though  her  only  son  ofcen  thwarted 
her,  she  nevertheless  clang  to  hion  and 
loved  him  more  than  all  her  daughters 
pat  together. 

She  had  now  another  soorce  of  secret 
pleasure  in  Bee's  engagement  She  had 
meant  the  Captain  to  marry  one  of  her 
daaghteni^  and  she  had  expected  it  would 
be  Minme;  but  on  the  whole,  it  was 
fortunate  that  his  choice  had  fallen  on  Be0^ 
as  Minnie  could  now  make  a  far  better 
match,  and   with   her  beauty    and    her 

improved    position    she  might  even 

Here  followed  a  lovely  castle  in  the  air, 
where  Minnie  was  seen,  exquisitely  dressed, 
walking  haud-io-haiid  with  a  baronet  and 
poBsessing  a  large  house  of  her  owxi,  Of 
course  this  little  plan  was  very,  very  private, 
for  Mrs.  Gordon  hated  common  worldly 
people  and  match-making  mothers.  But 
whtfi  she  came  down  Uoxa  the  clouds, 
she  felt  quite  prepared  to  welcome  the 
first  son-in-law  vrith  undisguised  pleasure. 
First,  because  he  was  of  good  family  and 
altogether  eligible;  secondly,  because  he 
woeld  have  plenty  of  money  by-and-by; 
wad  thirdly,  because,  in  the  present^  he  had 
enough  to  marry  on  without  the  widow's 
cruse  of  oil  being  wasted  by  too  early 
division. 

<'  It  is  a  pity  he  is  a  little  too  old  and 
too  grave  for  Bee.  However,  thank 
Heaven,  it  is  all  for  the  best." 

Xhis  exhibition  of  religious  thankfulness 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Gordon's  sweetest 
smile  and  most  resigned  expression,  for  she 
felt  sure  that  every  one  would  praise  her 
i^e  management. 

When  the  widow  alighted  at  the  door 
of  the  small  villa,  she  felt  that  ahe  had 
done  good  to  her  fanuly  as  well  as  to  her- 
self. 

The  three  Miss  Gordons  were  at  the 
door  to  receive  their  loving  parent,  and 
two  of  them  felt  an  increase  of  affection 
because  their  mother  had  ably  carried  out 
her  missioa  They  were  richer,  and,  thera- 
tffte,  must  be  happier.  Bee  alone  did  not 
share  their  sentiments;  but  this  was  beeauae 
Oolin  Grant  loved  her.  Sordid  motives 
and  Colin  Grant  could  not  occupy  the 
same  space  at  once,  so  the  sordid  motives 
gracefully  made  their  bow  and  retired 
from  Beatrice's  heart 

'*  Dear  Frances,  you  have  been  overdoing 
yourself;  you  are  quite  thin,"  said  Mra. 
Gordon.  ''And  as  for  you,  Minnie, 
darling,  what  is  the  matter  with  youf 
You  all  want  me,  I  see,  except  Miss  Bee, 


who,  in  my  absence,  has  found  some  one 
to  take  my  pUce." 

Beatrice  blushed,  and  looked  down 
thoughtfully.  She  was  very  nnlike  a 
happy  engaged  maidea  The  tmtii  wss, 
she  could  not  hear  the  aubjeot  mentioned 
before  Minnie,  who,  sinee  her  outburst, 
had  aatUfied  henelf  with  taking  no  notice 
of  her  younger  sister,  and  treating  her  u 
if  she  had  done  something  to  be  ashamed 
of. 

*<  Mother^  do  tell  us  exactly  what  the 
houee  i«  Ijk^*^  aekpd  liinnie.  "Does 
the  neighbourhood  seem  likely  to  be  a 
pleasant  one  t'' 

<•  The  hpuse  is  beautifully  aitiiate4 ;  boti 
after  reflection^  I  thought  it  better  th|t  we 
should  not  go  there  till  the  spring." 

<<Not  at  oncet"  snid  Minnie.  ''Most 
we  stay  in  this  stupid  neighbourhood  all 
the  winter  t" 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  nicer  for  Bee  to 
stay  here  at  present,  for,  of  course,  she 
wants  to  see  as  niuch  as  posrible  of  her 
dear  Colin." 

<<  Please  don't  oonsfdn  me,  mother," 
put  in  Bee,  quite  unaccustomed  to  be 
looked  upon  as  important  *'I  am  sure 
Colin  would  not  Uxe  to  put  out  any  of 
your  plane.'- 

**  Anyhow,  there  will  be  no  more  daving 
away  at  one's  clothes^"  lidded  Minnie,  who, 
however,  cared  for  no  other  oecupatioB 
when  she  was  indoow ,  so  the  velease  was 
not  of  much  importance  to  her. 

^'And  then  I  hope  Anstin  will  come 
home,''  said  Bee,  who  langed  to  tdl  her 
brother  all  about  Oolin.  She  knew  Osl 
those  two  would  i^ppredate  each  othee. 

<<  Dear  boy  1  Idon'iknow.  He  writes 
so  kmdly  about  ft  all ;  b«t  he  fancies  he 
is  bound  by  his  promise  to  stey  with  thia 
young  Joness  They  are  going  on  to 
Germany  after  Bome.  Austin  has  such 
exaggerated  ideas  of  duty.  He  says  that, 
as  Jonea  must  leam  to  speak  Grermau, 
they  mean  to  go  into  a  real  German  family 
where  no  Ei^Ush  is  sppken.  It  sounds 
terribly  duU;  tbxma  German  frans  are  so 
atui^d." 

'*  How  etraiiffe  we  never  knew  about  tUs 
cousin  I "  said^Bee,  slowly.  "  I  wonder  if 
he  gneaied  we  should  have  his  hoosef  Did 
he,  mother!" 

«He  died  very  suddenly^"  replied  htf 
mother,  and  then  turned  the  conversatioa 
in  such  a  marked  manner  that  the  girls 
understood  the  subject  was  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Captain   Gaant  b$i   been   invited  to 
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dinner,  and  came  aeoordiDgly  in  good  time, 
finding  no  one  to  receive  him  bat  Mre. 
Gordon.  Bee  had  porpoeelj  left  them 
alone. 

Mrs.  Gtordon  knew  exactly  how  to 
behave  to  a  fatore  son-in-law,  though  this 
was  the  first  time  she  had  been  put  into 
soeb  a  situation  Indeed,  she  was  much 
le»  embarrassed  than  the  Captain  himself, 
who  stombled  over  his  remarks  in  no  very 
brave  manner.  However,  he  had  nothing 
to  fear,  so  his  shyness  was  wasted.  Mrs. 
Gordon  was  onlv  too  glad  to  label  him  as 
belonging  to  the  family,  and  very  soon 
made  him  feel  at  his  ease. 

"  You  most  come  here  as  much  as  you 
like,"  she  said,  sweetly.  ''  Bemember,  this 
is  yonr  home  in  fatore  as  well  as  Bee's.  I 
am  much  afraid  you  will  find  her  still 
a  chfld,  but  time  will  mend  that;  and 
I  have  tried  to  keep  my  dear  chil- 
dren from  all  knowledge  of  the  wicked 
world." 

"A  ehild  in  tmth  and  honesty.  What 
ooald  one  desire  better  f  marmored  the 
Oiptain,  wondering  why  Heaven  rewarded 
him  so  much,  for  he  honestly  thonght  that 
Mrs.  Gordon  was  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  was  most  beautifal  in  a  Christian 
mother.  No  wonder  that  Bee  was  so  per- 
fect with  such  a  gaide  1  The  worthy 
Capiam  was  quite  incapable  of  reading  a 
woman's  character  except  so  fiar  as  it  ap- 
peared on  the  surface;  but  happily  for 
him,  his  future  wife  was  wu»  enough  to 
see  that  his  standard  was  a  far  different 
one  to  that  of  her  own  family. 

<'I  must  congratalate  you,"  remarked 
Captain  Grant,  when  Bee  had  been  suf- 
fidenUy  discussed,  ''on  your  new  pro- 
pwty.  Curiously  enough,  I  once  stayed 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  thought  it 
lovely;  and  more  curiously  still,  I  men- 
tioned it  to  yonr  daughters  as  the  place 
where- 1  once  saw  two  girls  that  reminded 
me  fordbly  of  them." 

"  Indeed  1" 

Mrs.  Gordon  stooped  to  pick  up  a  stray 
pin.  How  much  she  wished  that  the 
Captain  had  not  visited  that  spot  1 

**  Ourious,  wasn't  it  f  But  of  course  they 
could  not  have  been  relations.'' 

''  One  does  occasionally  come  across 
eurioTU  coincidences,"  said  Mra  Gordon, 
and  then,  happily  for  her,  Frances  made 
her  appearance,  and  the  conversation  was 
turned;  bat  Mrs.  Gturdon  felt  an 'un- 
comfortable suspicion — nay,'a  certainty — 
that  her  future  son-in-law  had  somehow 
seen   Grace  and  Sibyl   when  they  were 


younger.  Coincidencas  were  curious,  and 
sometimes  tiresome;  yet  she  hardly  knew 
why  she  should  obiect  to  the  Captain 
hearbg  the  "stoiy,^'  except  that,  like 
Austin,  he  was  a  Quixotic ,  man.  Don 
Qaixote  may  have  Idlled  chivalry,  but  he 
left  behind  him  a  very  troublesome  virtue 
to  take  its  places  which  has  been  named 
after  him  to  remind  us  of  his  inconvenient 
goodnature. 

Bee  was  quite  content  to  sit  silently 
by  her  Ci^tain,  to  listen  to  his  stories 
about  India  and  the  men  who  had  done 
noUe  deeds,  and  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made.  Ifinnie,  in  private  to  Frances, 
voted  him  ''  an  awfully  slow  bore^  always 
harping  on  India."  She  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  notice  that  these  stories  in- 
variably turned  on  somebody's  heroic  deeds, 
and  that  there  was  never  any  spice  of 
malice  end  alander  in  the  Captain's  con- 
versation. No  wonder  that  die. Gordon 
fiMufly  found  him  slow  1  Mrs.  Gordon  in 
secret  shared  Minnie's  opinions,  for  she 
liked  the  spice  of  society  malice  better 
than  the  milk  of  human  kindn^ ;  but  of 
course  die  hid  her  opinion  and  listened  in 
the  most  interested  manner  to  her  future 
son-in-law's  conversation,  taking  i»ains  to 
recall  mutual  acquaintances,  tmd  to  appear 
extremely  glad  to  hear  about  them  and 
their  affiirs. 

If  the  Captain  was  happy,  it  was  because 
it  never  entered  his  head  how  much  he  was 
put  up  with  for  the  sidce  of  his  money  and 
his  position ;  and  in  his  case  it  would  have 
been  folly  to  be  wise^  so  the  good  ofiicer 
enjoyed  his  courting  time,  and  after  dinner 
he  indulged  in  more  than  one  innocent 
make-believe.  He  suddenly  recollected  that 
there  was  a  book  he  had  specially  noticed 
in  the  other  room.  It  was  about  India. 
Would  Bee  mind  fetching  it  for  him, 
because  he  was  holding  ]^innie's  woolt 
Then,  dbectly  she  was  gone,  of  course  he 
solemnly  told  the  other  ladies  that  he  felt 
sure  Bee  could  not  reach  down  the  book 
without  help,  and  that  he  had  better  go 
and  give  her  the  necessary  assistance. 

"How  I  hate  lovers  in  a  house T' 
remarked  Minnie,  yawning,  after  one  of 
these  episodes^  which  only  amused  her 
mother,  *'they  destroy  all  one's  comfort; 
it  aggravates  one's  temper  to  witness  con- 
tinual spooning." 

*'Wait  till  your  time  comes,  dear 
Minnie,"  replied  her  mother. 

"  I  hope  it  never  will  come  in  that  form, 
for  really  Beatrice  has  utterly  changed 
since  her  engagement.    She  does  nothing 
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bnt  ttndy  the  map  of  India,  and  repeats 
the  Captain's  endless  doll  stories  as  if 
they  were  foil  of  wit.  It  is  fortunate  he 
did  not  fall  in  love  with  me,  I  could  not 
have  stood  it  for  long." 

"Why  do  yon  listen  to  hert  I  never 
do,"  said  Frances.  "  Mother,  what  about 
new  farnitore  for  the  Warren — will  there 
be  much  wanted  )  *' 

**Wbat  there  is,  is  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  ;  but  that  style  is  coming  in 
again.  How  you  two  will  enjoy  all  the 
arraPKiog !  '* 

"  Mrs.  Crosby  has  been  extra  dvil  since 
she  heard  the  news,"  said  Minnie.  "  People 
seem  to  think  ns  so  interesting  now  without 
onr  taking  any  troable  about  it.  The  glow 
of  Mr.  Bush's  gin-palace  has  paled  before 
our  property.    How  foolish  people  are  f " 

This  was  true;  but  Minnie  much  enjoyed 
the  folly  of  her  neighbours  when  exhibited 
in  this  manner,  and  her  scoin  of  it  was 
merely  verbal. 

A  more  interesting^  conversation  was 
going  on  between  the  lovers  in  the 
other  r(>om.  Alone  with  Bee,  the  Captain 
dropped  India  and  its  dependencies,  but 
spoke  of  his  future  home,  of  his  early 
remembrtoces,  and  especially  of  his  mother. 
He  wanted  Bee  to  know  her  through  him. 
She  had  been  so  clever,  so  good,  so  high- 
minded,  and  some  day  Bee  was  to  carry 
out  all  the  ideas  she  had  cherished.  The 
poor  should  have  model  cottages,  such  as 
those  of  which  his  mother  had  often  drawn 
out  plans,  and  then  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  soldiers  should  have  their  joint 
care. 

'*I  want  to  build  cottages  for  old 
soldiers,  Bee.  Tou  see,  they  like  talking 
to  army  folk.  They  can  never  have  the 
same  feeling  for  civilians;  the  regiment, 
and  the  special  wars,  and  the  grand 
blunders  we  officers  made,  all  this  is  their 
delight" 

Bee  listened  and  drank  in  this  new  life, 
which  was  always  to  turn  on  the  welfare 
of  others  and  not  round  themselves ;  and 
ihe  wondered  why,  all  her  life  before  now, 
she  had  thought  so  little  of  others,  little 
guessing  in  her  humility  that  the  unselfish 
work  she  had  done  at  home  had  now 
brought  its  own  reward,  that  it  had  made 
her  able  to  appreciate  some  one  who  pos- 
sessed a  far  Ugher  standard  than  those 
about  her. 

Of  course  these  conversations  ended  by 
Bee's  declaring  that  she  was  quite  un- 
worthy of  Colin's  love,  and  Colin  reiterated 
the  contrary,  when  the  lovers  remembered 


that  they  had  pretended  to  fetch  a  ho^ 
aod  returned  to  the  drawing-room  with  a 
great  show  of  interest  about  somebody's 
travels,  as  if  that  had  been  the  subject  of 
their  long  conversation. 

Nobody  was  taken  in  by  their  litth 
farces,  while  Minnie  laughed  them  to  scom, 
and  saw  no  beauty  in  the  honest  soldier's 
love  story.  Mrs.  Gk)rdon  saw  the  sdvin- 
tage  of  the  man's  position,  and  Franeei 
tried  not  to  think  at  alL  Once  upon  s 
time,  when  she  had  been  quite  young,  sbs 
had  refused  an  offer  from  a  man  she  lored 
because  he  was  poor;  but  she  meant  to 
stifle  regret,  and  so  she  always  set  about  it 
in  a  business-like  manner,  little  guessh^ 
that  regrets  are  like  things  you  throw  into 
the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea— they  will  liis 
to  the  surface  and  will  not  sink. 

OHAFnER  XX.  THE  CURATE  OF  L0N6HAX. 

The  Towebs  was  so  named  from  its 
possessing  two  imposing  castellated  towen; 
one  at  each  end  of  the  building,  liks 
toy  castles  in  boxes.  Each  tower  con- 
tained one*  delightful  octagonal  room, 
one  of  which  was  fitted  op  as  ths 
Admiral's  workshop.  This  good  man  hsd 
the  mania  for  turning  and  carpentering  left 
to  him  as  a  legacy  from  his  more  energstie 
days.  He  might  usually  be  foimd  boaily 
employed  in  turning  stools,  croquet-malleti^ 
dumb-WMters,  bread-plates,  pegs^  and  s 
host  of  other  useful  and  useless  tbiogi 
which  were  sometimes  difficult  to  dispose 
of,  for  the  Towers  was  already  fall  of  hii 
handiwork,  giving  one  a  feeling  that  eveij- 
thing  about  the  place  was  of  a  cir^ilsr 
shape.  *' A  little  wooden  present  firomthe 
Admiral"  was  quite  a  joke  at  Longhssi, 
and  the  worthy  man's  visitbg  acquaint- 
ances might  be  recognised  by  these  wooden 
mementoes. 

He  was  a  tall,  fine,  good-natured  old 
gentleman,  very  proud  of  Colin,  and  nefer 
tired  of  telling  exploits  in  which  CoUnkad 
figured,  to  which  the  latter  objected,  but 
bore  them  with  patience  for  his  fatbsr^s 
sake.  Admiral  Grant  had  been  devoted 
to  his  wife  and  was  still  devoted  to  her 
memory,  so  he  expected  every  woman, 
worthy  of  the  name,  to  be  a  reflex  of  the 
departed ;  but  finding,  alas  I  that  fe^ 
reached  thb  model  of  perfection,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  human  race— 
in  the  female  line — had  sadly  deteriorated. 
When  the  Admiral's  stories  were  not 
about  Colin,  they  turned  upon  his  own 
nautical  experiences,  and  the  beginnings 
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"  when  I  was  a  boy,"  was  reeeiTed  with  a 
slifled  sigh  by  the  Longham  men.  "  The 
poor  old  fellow  has  &>lin  on  the  brain 
and  is  a  bore  of  the  first  water/'  said 
they ;  bat  then  aristocratic  blood  flowed  in 
his  veins,  so  that  fact  diluted  much  of  the 
spite  of  the  ladies.  Moreover,  the  Ad- 
miral had  a  eonsin  who  was  a  Bishop,  and 
the  Bishop  now  and  then  appeared  at  the 
Towers.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Longham 
chnreh-going  people  a  Bishop  was  not  a 
cleigyman,  but  something  far  more  pre- 
sentable. 

It  most  be  owned  that  Longham  had 
no  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  English 
Chnrcb,  as  represented  by  their  own 
Sector,  who  cared  more  for  his  creature 
comforts  than  for  church  services,  and  was 
willing  to  keep  a  curate  to  do  all  the 
work.  In  spite  of  this,  Longham  Ofaurch 
was  crowded  on  Sunday  morning,  for  the 
residents  went  to  church  as  regmarly  on 
Sunday  as  they  went  to  business  on  Monday. 
To  have  taken  to  irreligious  ways  would 
have  scandalised  Longham.  Society  could 
not  do  without  that  Sunday  morning 
meeting-place;  the  ladies  could  not  have 
discussed  the  bonnets  in  the  week,  and 
those  not  in  society  could  not  have 
known  what  distbgulshed  guests  were  in 
thrfr  midst  if  they  had  not  seen  them 
during  the  morning  service. 

The  present  Curate  of  Longham  was  in 
love  with  Miss  Minnie  Gordon  with  a  secret 
love^  which  was  the  joy  and  the  misery  of 
hb  Ufa  The  Bev.  Natimniel  PhOips  was 
really  a  good  preacher,  far  superior  to  lus 
Sector,  whose  series  of  platitudes  had  not 
even  the  usual  connecting  Unks  generally 
received  by  the  hearers  in  lieu  of  argu- 
ments. 

The  church  was  too  small  to  receive 
both  rich  and  poor  within  its  walls,  so, 
naturally,  the  poor  were  left  out  and  the 
rich  outvied  with  each  other  for  seats,  there 
being  a  graduated  scale  of  payment  ac- 
cording to  position.  The  better  you  could 
see  the  pulpit  the  more  you  paid  {or  this 
piivilege.  It  often  surprised  Mr.  PhDipe 
how  willingly  his  parishioners  paid  for 
listening  to  a  service  they  oared  nothing 
about,  and  yet  how  grudgingly  they  gave  n 
the  plate  were  passed  round  for  the  poor. 

**  Put  down  my  name,  Mr.  Qetham,  for 
fifty  pounds.  I  suppose  you  will  ask  the 
Fishers)'' 

When  the  list  came  round,  Mr.  Bush 
altered  his  figures  from  fifty  pounds  to  a 
hundred  pounds  because  the  Fishers  had 
given  a  hundred  pounds.    It  would  never 


*a 

do  for  the  firm  of  Fifthers  to  be  thinking 
it  could  outbid  the  Bash  firm  1  Both 
givers  were  quite  indifiPerent  as  to  the 
object  for  which  their  money  was  asked ; 
it  had  something  to  do  with  a  reading- 
room  for  the  poor,  but  this  in  the  minds 
of  the  Bushes  and  Fishers  was  entirely 
useless. 

Those  in  Longham  who  had  no  "  firm  " 
interests  had,  on  the  other  hand,  to  keep 
well  with  society,  and  if  they  sometimes 
were  absent  from  service,  they  made  up  in 
the  matter  of  dinner  parties. 

**  Jones  may  put  down  his  name  once  in 
a  way  for  a  hundred  guineas,"  said  Mr. 
Bobinson  one  evening  while  at  a  dinner 
party  (of  course  Jones  was  not  there), 
"but  you  won't  find  this  wine  on  his 
table,  and  his  dinner  parties  are  like 
Ohristmap,  they  come  but  once  a  year." 

The  display  and  the  good  cheer  at  some 
of  these  entertainments  was  a  most  fruit- 
ful subject  of  conversation  among  the  less 
wealthy  of  the  inhabitant?. 

The  poor  little  Oorate,  who  had  been 
suddenly  landed  in  the  midst  of  this 
Longham  society  after  having  lived  all  his 
life  in  rural  seclusion,  felt  that  there  was 
something  wroog  about  the  spiritual  state 
of  Longham;  but  what  could  he  dot  There 
was  no  ill-feeling  about  him  personally,  all 
classes  felt  entitied  to  ask  the  Curate  to 
dinner,  and  all  did  ask  him.  When  Mr. 
Philips  retired  to  the  inner  chamber  of  his 
thoughts,  he  quite  shuddered  to  think  of 
the  many  dinners  he  had  eaten  since  he 
came  to  Longham.  He  felt  that  he  was 
like  Benjamin,  and  had  seven  times  too 
much  food  put  before  him,  and  this  feel- 
ing was  doubled  when  he  read  of  the 
n^ds  of  some  East  End  London  parish. 

*'Good  heavens  1"  sighed  the  poor 
Curate,  *'if  some  of  these  men  would  give 
the  price  of  one  of  these  dinnerS|  what  a 
boon  it  would  prove  to  St.  Simon-in-the- 
Gutter  where  poor  Dawson  is  working  him- 
self to  death."  But  in  his  heart  he  knew 
that  there  was  not  the  remotest  chance 
of  one  of  his  own  parishioners  doing  sa 
The  Fishers  had  not  turned  their  inte- 
rest towards  the  East  End  of  London, 
so,  of  course,  the  Bushes  would  not  dream 
of  it  atpresenti  as  there  was  nothing  to 
be  got  by  such  a  coursa 

Oertamly  it  was  Mr.  PhUips's  duty  to 
be  all  things  to  all  men  in  his  parish,  but 
yet  he  found  that  his  very  graciousness 
only  led  him  into  greater  difficulties. 
I  He  was  received  by  all  with  open  arms, 
I  but  he  must  not  pretend  to  preach  to  his 
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hQ9i|i;  aud,  indeed,  being  a  gentleman, 
MjT,  PliUipe  could  hardly  kare  diacooceed 
on  the  folly  of  feastbg  when  he  himself 
dined  at  the  rich  man'a  tahla 

Every  now  and  then  the  Corate'e  sen- 
dtive  nature  felt  quite  croahed  and  bnuae4 
when  some  new  host,  as  the  wine  was 
passed  round,  would  call  out  in  the  jorial 
tone  habitual  at  Longham  among  the 
prosperous : 

''  A  capital  sermon,  Philips,  you  gave  «8 
last  Sunday ;  'pon  my  word  we  £aU  see 
you  a  Bishop  some  dtqr,  lawn  sleeves^  and 
all  the  rest  of  it !  " 

'*  The  rest  of  it  will  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  lawn  sleeves,"  exclaimed  a  gO/Sst, 
alluding  to  the  diminutiye  atatnse  of  the 
Curate. 

"  Why  not  say  a  comfortable  Deanery, 
apron  and  gaiters  % — that  is  more  the  cos- 
tume fitted  for  you,  PUlips;  'pon  my 
word,  a  dapper  little  Dean  you  would 
make  !    Good  dinners  and  nothing  to  do/' 

Of  course  Mr.  Philips  smiled  and  denied 
any  wish  to  don  the  dothing  either  of  a 
Bishop  or  a  Dean ;  and  then,  poor  fellow, 
he  remembered  the  *' capitied  sermon"  had 
been  about  the  blessings  of  poverty  and 
lihe  reward  of  meekness. 

He  had  pleaded  for  the  poor,  and  now, 
as  they  all  partook  of  a  sumptuous  dinueri 
tjhese  rich  people  complimented  him  on  his 
capital  sermon. 

Me  did  not  expect  much  praise,  nor  was 
be  conceited  enough  to  think  that  bis 
words  would  stir  the  heart  of  any  rich 
Lpngbam  resident,  and  make  him  give  up 
bis  regal  fare  and  choice  wines  ;  but  what 
made  him  wince  was  that  bis  words, 
spoken  from  the  depth  of  his  heart,  were 
look.ed  upon  as  a  piece  of  ingenious  rhetoric 
or  a  neat  mechanical  exercise,  to  be  called 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  success  of  its 
^j'thm  and  its  sounding  periods. 

Now  and  then  Mr.  Philips  was  seiaed 
witb  the  desire  to  do  something  terrible, 
such  as  boldly  to  appeal  for  money  to 
b^ild  a  ne^  church  with  free  seats,  or 
ev^n  to  ask  jfor  a  large  sum  for  St.  Simoar 
in-tbe-Gutter ;  but  ti^en  be  recollected  in 
time  that  if  he  made  su<di  an  appeal  his 
Sector  would  strongly  disapprove,  and 
would  call  his  ideas  *'new-fangled  notions" 
which  sooner  or  later  led  in  a  H^h  Church 
direction. 

So,  infitead  of  converting  Longham,  Mr. 
Philips  had  fallen  in  love  with  Miss 
Minuie  Gordon.  At  all  events  the  Gordons 
were  gentle  and  kind,  and  they  did  not 
jprfiite  his  sermons  to  his  face,  mul  in 


church  they  looked  most  devout.  AIu! 
even  in  tUs  qm^rter  Mr.  PiuKps  im 
doomed  to  dissppointmenti  The  fint 
time  he  felt  enoogn  at  bis  ease  with  tbs 
(jtoidoiis  to  mention  aomething  about 
emiouraging  a  better  ohnreh  fesli^g  st 
Longbam,  Misa  Mmnie  stared  at  h£n  i 
little  and  th/en  a%id|  smiling,  and  veij 
gently : 

'*0h«  yes,  peqple  4o  wear  eutrsgsou 
boonets  nese  on  Sandays ;  but  seme  of 
them  have  aueh  bad  taste  it  is  bopslen 
to  try  and  teach  them  any  better." 

Ali^l  he  was  again  mi^nndsistosi 
What  oared  he  aboat  bonnets,  and  tuts, 
and  dassesf    He  had  preached  so  slo- 

Jnantly  about  *'no  re^Mot  of  peraoni." 
[e  himself  wished  to  osU  all  men  bmOni 
if  only  the  world  would  lot  him  do  »; 
but  Longhand  soon  showed  him  that  bit 
theories  were  only  for  the  pulpit  sad 
must  not  be  introduced  into  piifito 
life. 

So  Sundiy  after  Sunday  Nathsnid 
Philips  preapbed  to  Us  Iion^uua  conc^ 
gatton  with  earnestness  and  as  much  ksut 
as  he  bad  left ;  but  since  the  affair  of  tbe 
dinger  he  had  never  been  able  to  preaeha 
"  capital  sermon "  with  the  same  fervoot 
Now  he  rather  addressed  the  poor  wko, 
at  the  end  of  the  church,  aluak  into 
the  very  few  free  seats  loft  foir  thesi. 
Perhaps  the  aeed  might  take  root  m  poor 
soil  imd  bring  fom  some  wild  frsit 
Mr.  Philips  bad  oape  read  a  l^M  ^  ^ 
greet  preacfier  who,  fifted  np  with  pnii 
as  be  saw  the  crowds  hanging  on  kis 
wordi^  had  been  allosred  to  beheli  s 
vision.  In  his  dream  he  saw  the  ThiQae 
of  God,  and  one  poor  beggar  who  hid 
sat  on  the  pulpit  steps  praying  th%t  the 
preacher's  words  night  be  accepted,  pd 
for  the  beggar's  sake  tfie  prayer  wn 
granted. 

Unfortunately  timrt  was  no  ehaaoe  of  i 
beggar  beipg  able  to  penetrate  so  fsr  si 
the  pulpit  stain  in  Longbam  Church,  thsf 
were  at  the  f  (M?  end.  and  if  they  wen  •( 
all  deal  they  could  9U>t  hear  the  servoai 
besidesi  had  one  s^yed  up  to  the  pulpb 
the  pew-opener  woiUd  soon  have  evis^ 
him,  so  the  fiev.  Nathaniel  raised  his  voies, 
painfully  h^ing  th^t  the  beg^ur  at  Isut 
might  hear  himi  jlf  the  rich  man  de^iisd 
him  and  bis  aermms.  Bat  our  hopes  m 
often  realised  in  an  unexpected  msaosr; 
so  it  happened  that  it  was  no  beggar  who 
firat  shed  babn  into  the  Curate's  woaod, 
but  no  less  a  pemon  than  detain  Gisati 
the  only  son  of  worthy  Admiral  Gna^ 
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whoBo  goat  WAS  always  tnwUeioina  on 
Sunday  moiaingf . 

Mr.  Phil^Mi  remembeced  lo  weU  the 
first  time  he  saw  Csptaiii  Gtant^s  earnest 
faoe  in  ehnrd,  with  a  far  nobler  expras- 
sion  than  eonld  be  seen  on  most  of  the 
ridi  men  who  settled  themselves  to  listen 
to  a  eapital  seimon.  The  Cnzate  was  so 
Utaoh  surprised  that  he  aetoally  forgot 
several  of  his  best  sentences  o<»nposed  on 
purpose  to  impress  the  expected  h^ar. 

Soon  after  the  Captain  left  a  oard  for 
Mr.  Philips  at  his  lodrings,  and  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner  soon  foUowed. 

The  Admiral  had  not  before  taken 
mnch  notioe  of  the  Cnrate.  He  preferred 
a  moscolar  Christian  who  wonld  take  an 
interest  in  his  toming-Iathe,  and  who  had 
more  presence  and  more  inches  in  his 
measured  stature;  however,  as  Colin 
wished  it,  the  Curate  was  bidden,  and 
came.  Nathaniel  Philips  felt  at  once  the 
difference  of  his  reception.  He  was  not 
only  a  curate,  but  a  man  and  a  g^iUeman, 
and,  above  all,  a  dergyman;  and  when 
the  Admiral  had  retired  to  the  octagonal 
room,  the  Captain  rejoiced  the  Corate's 
heart  by  remarkbg : 

"I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  your 
sermon  last  Sunday." 

''Indeed!  "stammered  Nathaniel  *<So 
few  care." 

"Is  it  sot  I  thought,  on  the  contrary, 
that  you  had  a  very  attentive  congrega- 
tion." 

*'Ab,  yes,  very  attentive."  But  the 
Curate  knew  now  how  impossible  it  was 
to  explain  the  difference  between  i^t^utive 
and  retentive. 

'' Attention  is  everything,  to  begin 
with,"  said  Colin. 

"Do  you  think  so)"  and  the  Curate 
felt  how  little  the  Captain  knew  about  the 
matter. 

"WeU,  yes.  When  I  was  in  India  I 
sometimes  preached  to  our  men.  Don't 
be  surprised ;  it  was  because  there  was  no 
one  else." 

''But  you  did  not  dine  with  thjBm 
afterwards)"  said  the  Curate^  with  a 
sigh. 

"Why,  no,  certainly;  you  know  the 
mess  is  select." 

Colin  thought  the  Curate  just  a  little, 
odd,  but  certainly  a  worthy  fellow,  as  his 
sermon  had  shown. 

''  Yes,"  said  Nathaniel, ''  yes,  that  makes 
all  the  difference ;  you  find  out  then  how 
mnch  your  sermon  is  appreciated.  Long- 
ham  is  polite  enough  to  listen  on  Sunday, 


but  I  do  not  think  it  makes  the  least 
difference  to  them  on  Monday." 

Colin  understood  uqw,  and  really 
laughed. 

"  I  see  1  Teu  look  for  results,  and  find 
none." 

"Thv  are  all  very  kind— too  kiwd; 
they  would  wiUiogly  ruin  jny  digestion 
with  good  dinners  if  I  did  not  some^es 
make  a  stand  against  them." 

"Give  them  time,"  said  Colin,  shortly; 
but  there  was  something  which  inspired 
courage  in  his  w(»ds. 

"lliank  you;  your  kindness  does  me 
good.  Br  1 1  don't  think  the  Longham 
people  will  ever  i^preciate  me.  Perhaps 
if  I  could  go  down  a  coal-mine  and  stay 
there  with  the  miners  for  three  days  with- 
out food,  when  I  cams  up  again  they 
would  perhaps  listen  to  my  teaching; 
but— there  i|  no  coal  in  this  district." 

"On  the  other  hand,"  laughed  Colin, 
"you  might  be  called  a  fool  for  your 
pains  1  One  never  can  tell;  so  it's  best 
to  take  people— and  yourself— as  you  find 
them." 

Since  tiiat  memorable  evming  the  Curate 
had  found  life  earier-to  bear.  He  had 
made  one  firm  friend  if  no  other;  only  it 
was  rather  bard  when  that  one  friend  was 
constantly  to  be  seen  entering  the  earthly 
paradise,  alias  the  villa,  which  contained 
Miss  MitinJA  Gordon. 

The  Curate  tried  to  stifle  the  seeds  of 
jealousy  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  would 
take  root  and  bear  fruit  in  the  shape  of 
hours  of  sad  broodings,  till  one  day  Captun 
Grant  himself  brought  back  the  lost 
though  empty  hi^piness  to  the  Curate's 
heart  by  saying : 

"You  must  wish  me  joy,  Philips.  I 
don't  know  if  you  have  noticed,  or " 

"Oh  yes,  I  have,"  stammered  Mr. 
PhiUps. 

"Then  you  can  really  wish  me  joy, 
because " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  interposed  the  poor  man, 
"I  really  do.  I  hope  you  will  believe 
me." 

"Believe  you!    Why  not »" 

"  I  thought,  perhapsi  if  you  had  noticed 
—I  mean  if  I  had '' 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  not  disapprove ; 
besides,  it  will  be  veiy  much  for  your 
interest^  I  hope,  in  the  future.  We  shall 
let  you  carry  out  all  your  plans,  and  we 
must  buy  the   living   for   you.     I   am 


"No,  indeed  you  must  not    do  that; 
in    fact,  I  do    not    mean  to  sti^  here 
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After  you  are  murried  to — ^Mibs  Minnie 
Gordon." 

"Mias  Beatrice,  yoa  mean.  I  cannot 
marry  two  Miss  Gordons." 

The  Curate's  heart  gave  a  bound;  the 
horizon  once  more  became  golden ;  hot  he 
tried  to  hide  his  feelings,  it  must  be 
owned,  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

••Oh  yes,  of  course  I  mean  Miss  Beatrice; 
and  if  you  really  think  that  I  can  do  any 
good  here " 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  and  I  promise  yon, 
my  dear  Philips,  that  we  will  nerer  ask 
you  to  dinner.  I  know  that  is  what  yon 
dread  the  most." 

More  denials  and  stumbling  excuses  fol- 
lowed on  the  part  of  the  good  little  Ourate, 
who  then  left  the  Captain's  presence  with 
a  light  step.  After  all,  he  might  still 
worship  Miss  Minnie  with  a  g^  con- 
science ;  but  how  blind  the  Captain  must 
have  been  to  overlook  the  loveliest  and 
the  best  Miss  Gordon  1 


A  FOESAKEN  WEST  INDIA  ISLAND. 

Whbn,  as  we  lay  in  the  harbour  of 
Sidnt  Pierre,  Martinique,  we  announced 
our  intention  of  passing  an  entire  fort- 
night in  the  adjoining  British  island  of 
Dominica,  the  speech  was  received  with 
surprise  and  derision  by  our  fellow-paa- 
sengers.  Wewere  assured  that  we  should  be 
ready  to  commit  desperate  deeds  from  sheer 
ennui  in  a  couple  of  days.  The  blackest 
pictures  were  drawn  for  our  benefit  of  the 
horrors  of  the  solitary  boarding-house 
which  would  be  our  home,  and  most  par- 
ticularly we  were  warned  that  we  should 
have  no  **  fon  "  or  amusement  of  any  kind. 
The  last  contingency  seemed  to  be  the 
most  emphatically  impressed  upon  us,  and 
we  could  not  help  wondering  that  in  these 
days  of  culture  and  the  worship  of  the 
beautiful,  "fun"  and  amusement  should 
be  deemed  such  essentials  of  enjoyment 
by  intelligent  travellers.  For  our  own 
part  a  temporary  escape  from  *<  fun "  was 
a  main  object  of  our  wandering  off  upon  a 
track  which,  from  a  tourist  point  of  view, 
is,  strange  to  say,  almost  untrodden. 
When  Japan  the  Bomantic  became  merged 
in  Japan  the  Modem  and  Gk>-ahead,  we 
cast  our  eyes  hopelessly  elsewhere  in 
search  of  some  pleasant  spot  where  a  man, 
wearied  with  the  beat  and  strife  of  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  life  at  home,  could  find 
a  haven  of  refuge. 


Half  derisivdy  an  adviser  said :  "  Try 
the  poor  old  played-out  West  Indiet." 
We  took  the  hint,  and  the  result  of  ou 
exploration  so  far  was  wonder  that  such 
exquisite  gems  in  the  British  OoloDisl 
diadem  should  so  long  have  esciqped  the 
eye  of  the  ubiquitous  British  traveller. 
Still,  in  Jamaica,  in  Trinidad,  in  Bir- 
badoes,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  an  acdfe, 
bustling  world.  We  wanted  complete 
rest  and  quiet,  and  in  tlie  search  thereof 
made  the  trip  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  or 
Northern  Islands. 

*'  After  all,"  we  remarked,  as  the  shore 
boat  landed  us  and  our  belongings  at  the 
tinj  pier  of  Roseau,  Dominica,  and  we 
passed  along  to  the  Custom-house  throogh 
a  crowd  of  laughing,  chattering,  gestieii- 
lating  natives,  **  after  all,  the  place  seems 
to  be  lively  enough." 

Our  experience  at  Tobago  and  8i 
Eitts,  and  other  small  islands,  should  hs?e 
taught  us  that  this  liveliness  was  but  the 
ephemeral  result  of  Mail  Day ;  but  we  hsd 
come  so  thoroughly  prepared  by  the  talsi 
of  fellow-passengers  for  absolute  lifelsis- 
ness  and  quiet,  that  this  fortnightly  parsds 
of  Roseau's  energy  startled  us. 

Accommodation  for  visitors  at  Boseao, 
Dominica,  is,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Wsil 
Indies,  extremely  limited,  and  of  a  simple, 
unpretentious  kind,  which  tourists  who  ex- 
pect to  find  *'Metropoles"  and  Fifth  Avenues 
everywhere,  would  call  rough.  A  syndicate 
has  been  formed  of  which  the  object  is  to 
plant  first-dass  hotels  about  the  West 
Indies.  Dominica  is  one  of  the  selected 
islands ;  but  until  the  Dominican  hotel  is  a 
fact,  the  traveller  must  depend  upon  Jiit 
Ogilvy's  Boarding  House,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  rivals,  is  known  as  The  Hotel 
Here  he  will  get  a  clean,  airy  bedroom,  sn 
abundant  table,  and  the  best  of  attendsnos 
for  eight  shillings  a  day ;  and  the  msa 
who  expects  more  than  that  in  the  West 
Indies  will  verily  be  disappointed.  Bosesa, 
like  Basseterre  in  St  Kitts,  Scarboroogh 
in  Tobsgo,  Kingstown  in  St  Vincent,  sod 
St.  (George's  in  Grenada,  and  like  the 
average  London  landlady,  '*has  knows 
better  days." 

The  town  is  well  planned  in  the  block 
system ;  there  are  broad  streets,  and  it  bss 
a  market-place,  an  English  church,  a  Romsn 
Catholic  Cathedral,  a  Court-house,  a  f<^ 
a  Government  House,  and  a  Savsnosh. 
But  no  sound  of  wheels  is  ever  heard  in 
-the  broad  streets,  which  are  paved  with 
tlie  roughest  of  cobUe  stones,  and,  ezespt 
in  one  or  two  cases,  overgrown  with  grsk 
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The  honaes  »re  for  the  most  part  the 
merest  shaottea  of  wood,  raised  horn  the 
groand  upon  (ales  of  stones,  although  here 
and  there  one  is  reminded  of  better  days 
gone  by  in  the  presenee  of  a  sturdy  old 
hooae  of  good  red  Eogliah  brick,  with 
white  easemented  windows  and  enrfoady- 
twitted  iron  balostrades.  The  stone-work 
of  the  quay  is  falling  into  the  water,  and, 
except  when  steamers  arrive,  its  repose  of 
long  years  is  rarely  broken  by  the  sonnds 
of  active  life.  One  jetty  has  already  been 
abandoned  on  account  of  its  decrepitude, 
and  the  other  promises  to  follow  suit  at 
no  distant  date. 

It  b  saddening  to  wander  about  the  old 
town  so  hardly  fought  for  in  days  gone  by, 
so  hardly  won,  and  so  gallantly  kept,  and 
yet  there  is  that  charm  about  it  which 
hangs  about  decayed  places,  the  charm  of 
Winchalsea,  and  Bye,  and  Sandwich,  and 
of  the  dead  cities  of  the  Zayder  Zee,  a 
charm  which,  selfishly  perhaps,  one  would 
for  romantic  reasons  hardly  wish  to  see 
broken  by  the  irruption  of  active,  busy 
life,  although  the  change  should  mean 
prosperity  and  wealth. 

Sometimes,  at  Boseau,  it  is  hard  to 
realise  that  one  is  under  the  sBgis  of  the 
Union  Jack,  for  the  language  chattered 
around  us  is  an  undistinguishable  French 
patois,  and  the  women,  who  swing  past 
with  ihtlt  bright  turbans  and  their  long- 
trained  garments,  are  own  sisters  to  those 
we  hawe  seen  in  Martinique  and  Guade- 
loupe. So  rare  is  the  appearance  of  a 
strange  white  face  in  the  streets  that  we 
are  soon  conscious  of  being  the  objects  of 
general  attention  and  curiosity,  and  ere 
our  sojourn  is  ended  we  are  made  aware 
that  more  is  known  about  us  and  our 
business  than  we  know  ourselves.  Bat 
this,  to  humble  individual/i  unaccustomed 
to  be  distinguished  in  any  way  above  the 
mass  of  breiMl-winning,  pleasure-hunting 
aliens  in  the  greater  metropolitan  world,  is 
by  no  means  a  disagreeable  sensation,  and 
we  soon  get  so  accustpmed  to  be  stared  at, 
pointed  at,  whispered  about,  and^  it  must 
be  added,  laughed  at,  that  we  take  no 
notice  of  it. 

So  we  wander  about  the  quiet  little  old 
place  in  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  untainted 
sunshine,  the  quiet,  and  the  novelty  of  all 
around  us.  We  go  to  the  old  fort^  now 
used  as  a  police-barrack,  with  its  sur- 
roundings of  brilliant  crotons  and  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  majestic  trees,  as  little 
suggestive  of  the  storm  of  battle  and 
bloodshed   which  raged  around   it^  and 


over  it,  and  into  it,  in  the  old  stirring 
days,  as  can  be.  We  saunter  under  the 
mango-trees  and  amongst  the  rose-bushes 
in  the  adjoining  little  public  garden  which 
stands  high  on  the  diff  and  overlooks  the 
lifeless  ocean.  About  half-past  four  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  sun's  power  begins  to 
wane,  there  is  an  actual  reflection  of  life 
and  animation  about  this  old  garden,  for 
hither  come  the  children  of  the  white 
residents  of  Boseau  for  recreation,  in 
charge  of  their  black  nurses.  They  are 
poor  little  atoms,  these  Anglo-Saxon  chil- 
dren, weedy  of  limb,  large  of  eye,  and 
waxy  pale  of  complexion,  and  their  sport 
about  the  fountains  and  the  shrubs  is  of  a 
very  mild  sort,  which  is  about  as  much 
like  the  hearty,  wholesome  romping  of 
home-bred  children  as  their  great  loUop- 
ping  bedisened  nurses  squatting  about  the 
pavement  and  gossiping  are  like  the  Mary 
Janes  of  Britain's  isle,  or  as  their  play- 
ground is  like  Kensington  (hardens. 

From  the  gardens  we  cross  the  grass- 
grown  road  to  the  Oourt-house,  the  local 
temple  of  justice,  and  the  forum  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  It  is  an 
old-world  building  of  some  pretensions, 
entered  through  an  iron  gate  over  which 
are  suspended  the  initials  of  Georgius  Bhx; 
but  it  cannot  be  described  as  a  proper 
object  of  pride  to  the  wandering  Britoa 
It  is  absolutelv  uncared-for;  there  are 
warts  and  eruptions  and  scars  and  blisters 
all  over  the  stuccoed  walls.  Some  windows 
have  jiJousie  blinds,  some  have  none,  some 
aie  simply  boarded  up.  Bailings,  gates, 
and  doors,  have  palpably  never  known  the 
touch  of  paint-brush  since  the  days  when 
George  was  King,  when  the  fine  island- 
ladies  came  thronging  in  to  dance  with  the 
fine  young  officers  of  the  garrison,  when 
the  meeting  of  the  Island  Assembly  was  a 
very  important  and  formal  function,  and 
not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  now,  a  squabble 
between  local  grandees  about  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  to  which  a  polished 
Eoglish  gentleman,  nominally  President 
of  the  island,  but  with  hands  tied  fast  so 
far  as  action  is  concerned,  is  obliged  to 
listen. 

Purple  bougainvilUa,  fraogipanni,  and 
creepers  innumeraUe  are  doing  their  best 
to  give  a  picturesque  appearance  to  the 
dilapidated  old  place,  and  to  blot  out  the 
wrinkles  and  scars  on  its  face  with  their 
brightness  and  grace;  but  Boseau  Court- 
house is  none  the  less  a  disreputable- 
looking  object ;  and  one  could  almost  wish 
'  that  any  other  flag  but  the  Union  Jack 
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was  floatbg  over  the   adjoining  tennb- 
groond. 

Below  the  Ooart-honse  is  the  Savannah, 
an  open  grass  space,  boonded  on  one  side 
by  an  old  cemetery,  on  two  sides  by 
dilapidated  shanties,  and  on  the  fourth  l^ 
the  Coast  Boad.  Here  the  yonog  blacbi 
play  cricket — ^bat  not  with  the  skill  and 
science  of  their  Jamaican  brethren;  and 
here  of  old  time  the  troops  drilled,  and 
the  ''backra  folk"  played  cricket  Bat 
there  are  no  troops  now,  although  the 
relics  of  barracks  and  forts  still  exist  on 
the  top  of  the  Mome  Bmce,  and  the 
"  bnckra  folk  "  don't  play  cricket,  or  any- 
thing else,  so  far  as  we  oonld  see. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Gonrt-hoose, 
beyond  the  above-mentioned  tennis-gronnd, 
is  Government  Honse,  spadoos  and  com- 
fortable, if  not  imposing,  and  next  to 
Government  House  stands  the  Anglican 
Church. 

Our  visits  to  West  Indian  churches 
constantly  remind  us  of  the  old  CSty 
churches  of  London.  Many  of  them  retain 
the  old-fashioned  high  pews,  and  ttie 
''.three-decker"  pulpit  arrangement;  all 
have  salleries ;  and  some,  notably  those  at 
Port  Boyal  and  Spanish  Town,  in  Jamaica, 
hiive  fine  organ-lofts  of  carved  oak. 

The  walls  are  invariably  covered  with 
memorials,  and  these  memorials  speak 
eloquently  of  the  palmy  old  days  when 
the  West  Indian  Islands  occupied  their 
proper  position  amongst  the  brightest 
gems  of  the  British  Colonial  diadem,  and 
when  people  at  home  did  know  something 
more  about  them  than  that  they  grew 
sugar  and  bred  yellow  fever.  Soldiers, 
sailors,  governors,  merchants,  and  planters 
are  memorialised;  and  the  visitor  cannot 
ftiil  to  be  struck,  as  in  the  London  City 
churches,  by  the  extraordinary  standard  of 
virtue  accredited  to  men  and  women  who 
died  in  the  not  particularly  virtuous 
eighteenth  century,  and  by  the  universal 
lamentation  occasioned  by  their  deaths. 
Roseau  Church  is  comparatively  poorly  off 
in  this  respect;  but  the  character  of  its 
memorialised  dead  Is  sufficiently  high. 
But,  as  an  institution,  the  Anglican  Church 
of  Saint  Georse  is  not  to  be  named  with 
the  Soman  Cawolic  Cathedral  in  the  towa 
Dominica  is  British,  but  the  manners, 
customs,  language,  and  religion  of  its  black 
population  are  almost  entirely  those  of 
FiBnce;  and  out  of  tiie  twenty -eight 
thousand  blacks  in  the  island,  twenty-six 
thousand  are  in  the  fold  of  Bishop 
Naughton. 


Besides  the  Cathedral,  there  is  an  orphan- 
age, a  home  for  Sisters,  and  a  ichool; 
and  the  influence  of  this  oonsolidafted, 
wisely  and  liberally-directed  power  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  mere  numbers  of 
those  who  profess  Soman  Catholicism. 
The  Cathedral  itself  is  just  like  tiiousuids 
oi  Soman  Catholic  cathedrab  all  over  the 
world;  but  not  easily  can  be  fbrgottett 
the  sight  it  presented  on  Easter  Smdsy, 
when  it  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
Mack  women,  all  dressed  in  their  bact^ 
and,  therefore,  their  gaudiest,  and  all  at- 
tentive and  devout,  except  when  diey  took 
off  and  put  on  the  tight  French  shoes  in 
which  they  had  compressed  thdr  great 
wide  feet  in  obedience  to  the  univemd 
West  Indian  fashionable  code,  whieh 
ordains  that  no  claim  to  be  oonsidavd 
Somebody  can  be  entertained  from  the 
black  **  Isdy  "  who  goes  to  churdi  on  Son- 
day  iii  bare  feet. 

We  were  indebted  to  the  kindness,  the 
geniality,  and  the  hospitality  of  Kshop 
Nanghton  for  many  happy  hours  of  our 
stay  in  Dominica;  and  amongst  othar 
thoughts  which  were  suggested  to  ns  by 
an  inspection  of  his  schocusand  orphanage, 
was  the  conviction  that,  with  a  little  more 
of  his  bonhomie  and  broadmindedneM, 
our  own  Church  workers  in  distant  parts 
might  advance  quicker  and  effect  more 
thim  they  do.  At  any  rate.  In  Domlniea 
there  was  the  fact  of  a  large  community 
being  not  only  held  in  control,  but  made 
loving  and  respectful  by  the  tact  and 
energy  of  two  or  three  men — tlie  Soman 
Catholic  Bishop  and  hb  assistants. 

Behind  the  town  stretch  the  mountains, 
the  particular  glory  of  Dominica.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  in  what  their  charm  es- 
pedally  consists;  whether  in  their  ever- 
varying  outline,  or  in  the  richness  of  the 
billows  of  foliage  with  whieh  they  are 
covered  to  their  very  summits,  or  in  tiie 
valleys  which  gently  part  them — ^valleys 
smiling  with  glowing  sugar-cane,  and  with 
plantations  of  cocoa,  limes,  and  oranges— 
or  in  the  ravines  which  abruptly  split 
them — ravines  of  which  the  sides  are  luil- 
liant  with  the  various  hues  of  tree  and 
shrub,  and  with  the  blsse  of  flowers  and 
orchids — ^whilst  through  valley  and  ravine 
rush  the  mountain  streams,  clear  and  coM, 
over  fantastically-heaped  rocks  to  the  sea. 
We  were  familiar  with  the  tropical  luxu- 
riance and  beauty  of  Trinidad;  we  bad 
ridden  about  the  wooded  solitudes  <^ 
the  Jamaican  Blue  Mountains;  we  had 
gone  into  ecstasies  over  the  edouring  and 
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the  dftiitliiieta  of  JtpMieta  eoeneiy ;  bat 
serer  had  we  ao  often  stood  open-eyed  and 
open-monthed,  drinking  in  yiew  af^r  view, 
and  trying  to  realise  that  inch  exquisite 
beauties  of  form  and  cdoor,  sneh  grandeur, 
and  such  yastnesi,  and  suoh  yariety  was 
faet,  and  not  imaginatioa 

One  question  we  always  asked :  *<  How 
is  it  that  people  at  home  haye  not  found 
all  this  out!" 

In  truth  it  is  unaccountable  that  suoh 
magnificent  scenery  should  so  long  haye 
existed  within  suoh  easy  distance  of  home, 
without  having  attracted  any  notice  or 
inspired  any  notable  pen  untQ  the  days  of 
Mr.  Froude.  But  we  shall  come  to  some- 
thiDg  equally  unaccountable  in  due  course. 

Oae  must  ride  everywhere  in  Donlnica. 
In  the  days  of  the  Fren<rii  occupation,  fine 
paved  roads  traversed  the  island  from  sea  to 
tea,  and  neglected  fragments  of  these  roads 
may  be  traced  on  many  an  estate ;  but  the 
British  rule  has  been  throughout  charae- 
tcriied  by  sluggishness  and  indifferencCi 
from  which  lamentable  condition  affairs  are 
only  now  being  slowly  dragged. 

Even  now  there  is  gross  mismanagement. 
Some  years  back  a  series  of  roads  was 
planned,  and  operations  commenced. 
Bridges  are  a  most  impottant  feature  of 
Dominican  roads,  on  account  of  the  many 
streams  running  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea.  As  these  streams,  which  are 
easily  fordable  during  the  dry  season,  are 
swelled  into  ragbg  torrents  by  the  rains,  it 
would  have  been  thought  that,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridges,  special  attention 
to  this  weU-knowm  fact  would  have  been 
psid. 

Not  a  bit  of  it 

Daring  one  night  of  the  raihy  season  of 
1889,  seven  brand-new  bridges  were  swept 
clean  away. 

Besult :  the  labour  is  now  being  per- 
formed all  over  ugain,  and  the  abcMidy 
sufficiently  taxed  iilander  is  now  over- 
taxed. 

Another  instance.  It  occurred  to  some 
brilliant  genius  that  the  pmrehase  of  a  stone- 
breaking  machine  would  at  once  save  and 
expedite  labour.  In  the  dilapidated  old 
Court  house  the  question  was  discussed, 
aud  fe  was  resolved  that  an  order  be  sent 
to  England  for  a  stone-breakinff  machine  at 
a  cost  which,  for  safety,  we  will  merely  say 
was  heavy.  Out  came  the  machine,  and 
was  duly  landed  and  ^aced  under  a  aiwd 
on  the  quay. 

There  it  remains  to  this  houri  rusty  and 
pxebablymuch  detetioiated.  Why  t  Because 


some  friend  of  the  poor  black  discovered 
that  the  introduction  of  a  machine  would 
take  the  daily  bread  out  of  some  scores  of 
mouths.  So  the  metalling  of  the  new 
Dominicui  roads  is  crushed  by  hand,  and 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  crushers 
are  negro  men  and  women,  the  gentleness 
and  gradual  character  of  the  process  will 
be  realised. 

So  there  are  only  two  roads  practicable  ' 
for  wheeled  vehicles  in  the  island,  each 
leading  along  the  coast  out  of  Boseau  for  a 
mile  or  two;  and,  to  equalise  matters, 
there  are  exactly  two  carriages  in  the  island.  * 
But  the  number  of  lovely  excursions  to  be 
made  on  ponies  by  those  who  do  not  mind 
rough  ascents,  and  still  rougher  descents, 
with  one's  off  foot  occasionally  hanging 
over  a  two-thousand  feet  precipice,  ia  legion. 
The  ponies  invariably  choose  the  extreme 
outer  edge  of  the  track,  but  are  exceedingly 
sure-footed,  and,  if  allowed  to  have  their 
heads,  come  very  rarely  to  grief. 

From  the  very  commencement  to  the 
very  end  of  these  rides  the  eye  is  almost 
bewildered  by  the  constant  succeesion  of 
fairy-like  peeps  and  views.  Dominican 
ferns  generally  do  not  equal  such  ferns  as 
are  to  be  seen  near  Ooho  KtoB,  or  above  the 
Oinchona  Plantations  in  Jamaica  ;  but  tlm 
Domioican  tree  ferns  are  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. Nor  do  we  see  in  Dominica  thoae 
exquisite  clamps  of  bamboo,  or  the  wealth 
of  essentially  tropical  vegetation,  such  as 
charm  us  in  Trinidad.  Bat  the  general 
features  of  the  scenery — the  density  of  thto 
foliage,  the  variety  of  outline,  the  grandeur 
of  the  trees,  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the 
growth  on  the  banks  by  the  path  side,  the 
tints  on  hill  and  valley-— equal,  if  they  do 
not  surpass,  the  best  that  Jamaica  cor 
Trinidad  can  show. 

Take^  for  insttmce,  the  view  over  Rosalie 
and  the  north  side  of  the  island  seen  from 
the  turn  of  the  path  which  leads  up  from 
the  Fresh  Water  Lake.  Take  the  side 
over  the  mountains  from  Boseau  to 
Gtonevs,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island. 
Take,  nearer  home,  the  Boseau  Valley 
where  it  splits  into  two,  the  point  6f 
divergence  being  a  huge  peninsula  of 
densely  forested  rock.  Take  the  vsltey 
road  to  the  estate  of  Watton  Waven,  at 
which  place  are  marvellous  sulphur-springs, 

waiting  to  be  utilised.    Take Bat  we 

could  fip  the  page  with  invitations  to 
beautifal  trips;  so  we  may  simply  say, 
take  any  path  at  haphazard,  strike  up  into 
the  mountains,  and  great  will  be  the 
reward  of  the  enterprise. 
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The  secret  of  the  charm  lies  in  a  nut- 
shell :  three-fourths  of  the  island  has  abso- 
lutely never  been  touched  by  the  hand  of 
man ;  and  it  may  be  said,  with  probable 
accuracy,  that  fully  a  half  has  never  been 
explored  until  within  the  last  ten  years. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  apparently 
unacoountable  fact  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made. 

Dominica  is  acknowledged  to  be  not 
only  one  of  the  fairest,  if  not  the  fairest, 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  but  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  productive.  And  yet, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  commercial 
prosperity,  it  is  the  most  backward. 

Jamaica  has  thoroughly  awakened  from 
her  sleep  of  long  years,  and  new  industries 
are  spriogiog  up  within  her  boundaries. 
The  price  of  laud  in  Trmidad  is  rising 
fast  Tobago,  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada 
are  pushing  forward.  St.  Kitts  and  Mont- 
serrat  are  doing  well.  St.  Lucia  is  being 
made  the  Oibraltar  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  is  full  of  energy  and  activity. 
Dominica  alone  lags  behind. 

Yet  everything  which  grows  in  the 
other  islands  cin  be  grown  in  Dominica — 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  bananas,  tama- 
rinds, coooanuts,  cotton,  cocoa^  coffee, 
mangoes,  bread-fruit,  guava,  and,  of  course, 
sugar.  In  one  group  we  saw  oranges, 
limes,  tamarinds,  bread -fruity  mangoes, 
bananas  and  cocoanut  palms  growing  wild, 
and  to  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  stretching 
forth  the  hand.  There  is  splendid  timber 
in  the  virgin  forests,  there  is  sulphur, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  good  water,  and 
a  few  casual  surveys  have  shown  the  pro- 
bability of  rich  mineral  deposits.  The 
finest  marmalade  oranges  are  allowed  to 
fall  from  the  trees  and  rot  on  the  ground, 
while  the  marmalade  on  the  Dominican 
breakfas^table  comes  from  London.  There 
are  cane  pieces  close  to  Roseau  town,  yet 
sugar  for  table  use  costs  more  than  in 
England,  and,  in  fact,  comes  from  England, 
simply  because  there  is  not  a  refinery  on 
the  island.  The  pickles  come  from  not 
a  hundred  nules  off  the  Charing  Cross 
Boad,  yet  the  materials  for  every  pickle 
yet  invented  grow  wild  on  the  island. 
Dominica  might  be  the  vegetable-garden 
of  the  West  Indies;  yet  vegetables  are 
absolutely  imported. 

Now  be  it  understood  that  the  above 
enumeration  of  the  possibilities  of  Do- 
minica is  simply  gathered  from  casual, 
disinterested  conversation  during  only  a 
fortnight's  stay  in  the  bland.  £a  expert 
could  make  out  a  far  better  and  more 


complete  ease  for  Dominica,  for  so  evidsiit 
is  the  want  of  energy,  owing  no  doubt  to 
want  of  encouragement,  that  it  is  abnost 
impossible  for  an  Englishman  provided 
with  ordinary  ears  and  eyes  not  to  be 
saddened  beyond  expreesion  when  he  sees 
what  is,  and  thinks  of  what  miriit  be. 

As  it  is,  the  few  young  Englishmen 
who,  equipped  with  the  necessary  pluck, 
brains,  and  capital,  have  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  Dominica,  are  doing  well 

Two  reasons  present  themselvee  for  this 
extraordinary  state  of  affairs^  Hie  iirst 
is  the  climate.  The  second  is  the  abso- 
lute, utter  ignorance  at  home  oonoemlog 
the  West  Indies  in  general,  and  Dominloa 
in  particular.  The  first  reason  Is  very 
summarily  disposed  of.  The  elimale  ct 
Dominica  is  the  healthiest  in  the  West 
Indies  with  the  exception  of  Barbados. 
This  means  that  it  is  very  much  healtiusr 
than  a  great  many  places  in  the  worid 
which  are  overcrowded  with  young  Engliah- 
men  on  the  search  for  a  livelihood. 
Of  course,  it  is  hot  during  the  hot  aeasoo ; 
but  the  hot  season  happens  to  be  the  part 
of  the  year  when  nothing  is  d<nng ;  and, 
moreover,  heat  is  not  an  entirely  unknown 
condition  in  China,  in  Australia,  in  India, 
or  in  South  America^  where  fine  yoong 
fellows  are  daily  drinking  themaelves  to 
the  dogs  out  of  sheer  desperation  of 
hearti 

In  fact,  except  the  absurd  parrot  ay 
about  yellow  fever,  there  is  nothing  mon 
irritatingly  ridiculous  than  the  atatementa 
gravdy  inade  in  print  concerning  West 
Indian  heat  From  November  till  April 
a  man  may  play  cricket,  or  ride,  or  walk 
even  so  far  south  as  Trinidad  with  as 
much  safety  and  comfort  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  as  during  a  hot  sonuner  in 
England. 

But— and  it  is  an  important  saving 
dauso— he  cannot  drink  or  be  indifFevens 
to  night  chills  vrith  the  same  freedom. 
The  dimate  certainly  does  not  improve 
the  appearance  of  children;  bat  tbeb 
mothers  are  unanimous  that,  despite  weedy 
legs  and  paper  complexions,  they  are 
pwfectly  healthy  and  soon  reoover  ihm 
looks. 

The  home  ignorance  coneemfaig  tiie 
West  Indies  in  general,  and  Dominioa  in 
particular,  is  inexplicable. 

Every  schoolboy,  not  necessarily  el 
Macaulayan  calibre^  knows  aomeihipg 
about  the  intricate  geogn^hy  of  newly- 
partitioned  Africa;  a  great  many  have 
tolerably  dear  notions  about  Japan,  and 
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Chin*,  and  Periia^  and  BrltUh  North 
America;  but  about  the  Weat  Indies, 
nobody,  schoolmaater  as  well  as  school- 
boy, seems  to  know  anything  more  than 
that  the  mention  of  them  suggests  yellow 
fever,  sugar,  sharks,  and  daves;  not 
Cslverley's  catechism  on  ''Pickwick/'  or 
the  ezumination  paper  placed  before  Mr. 
Verdant  Green,  contained  more  ridiculous 
questions  than  were  put  to  us  by  ofcherwiie 
well-informed  people  when  we  announced 
our  resolve  to  winter  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  than  we  now  have  to  smile  at  on  our 
return.  In  fact,  a  really  comic  article 
might  be  written  on  "The  West  Indies, 
from  an  English  point  of  view,"  and  yet 
the  West  Indies  have  been  ours  on  and 
off  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and, 
half  a  century  ago^  it  would  probably  have 
been  difficult  to  find  a  family  of  whidi  at 
least  one  member  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  them.  So  poor  Dominica  has 
remained  as  much  a  terra  incognita  to 
the  modem  Briton  as  was  Ultima  Thule  to 
the  ancient  Boman,  or  London  City  to  the 
modem  cockney,  and  has  been  confounded 
■by  the  writers  of  grave  books  with  Ssn 
Domingo,  and  is  passed  over  by  the  omni- 
vorous tourist  wlio  is  ever  sighing  that 
there  are  no  more  lands  to  explore. 

Well  1  we  went  simply  as  pleasure  and 
health  seekers.  We  began  to  wonder, 
after  a  couple  of  days,  how  on  earth  we 
were  going  to  pass  the  twelve  days  which 
must  elapse  ere  a  steamer  would  take  us 
away ;  we  packed  up  at  the  end  of  these 
twelve  days  with  more  than  an  inclination 
to  prolong  our  stay  for  another  fortnight ; 
with  a  conviction  that  Time  had  flown  all 
too  quickly;  and  with  a  resolution  to  re- 
visit at  some  future  time  fair,  forlorn 
Dominica. 


THE  YEOMEN  OP  THE  GUAED. 

Among  the  ever-diminishing  number  of 
institutions  which  connect  the  life  of  the 
present  day  with  that  of  a  more  picturesque 
past,  the  Yeomen  of  the  Boyal  Guard, 
popularly  known  as  "  Beefeaters,"  are  con- 
spicuoua  There  are  few  prettier  sights  in 
lK>ndon  than  that  of  the  little  buid  of 
yeomen  in  their  quaint  costume,  filing 
through  the  Park  and  Mall  on  a  Drawing- 
Boom  day,  to  ihett  duty  in  the  Palace. 
There  has  been  much  learned  discussion 
among  etymologists  as  to  the  correct  mean- 
ing of  the  word  **Beefeater,"  by  which  name 


the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  have  long  been 
known. 

Some  have  considered  it  derived  from 
the  French  "Bnffetier,"  with  reference 
to  waiting  at  the  Boyal  table.  But  though 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  yeomen  to  carry 
in  the  dishes  for  the  Boyal  table,  it  seems 
that  the  duty  of  officiating  at  the  buffet,  or 
sideboard,  devolved  on  an  officer  of  superior 
rank,  probably  on  a  gentleman  usher ;  at 
present  the  generally  accepted  opinion  is 
that  the  simple  meaning  of  the  word  is  the 
right  one,  vi^.,  an  eater  of  beef.  The  corps 
was  established  by  Henry  the  Seventh,  at 
his  Coronation  in  1485,  as  a  body-guard, 
«  on  which  day,"  says  Lord  Verulam,  '*  as 
if  the  crown  upon  his  head  had  put  peril 
into  his  thoughts,  he  did  institute  for  the 
better  securing  of  his  person  a  band  of 
fifty  archers,  under  a  captain,  to  attend  by 
the  name  of  Yeomen  of  the  Guard."  These 
men,  according  to  the  chronicler  Hall,  were 
to  be  "hardy,  strong,  and  of  agilitie,"  and  he 
adds  that  it  was  thought  the  King  must 
have  borrowed  the  idea  from  the  Court  of 
France,  ''  for  men  remember  not  any  King 
of  Eogland,  before  that  tyme,  which  uied 
such  a  furniture  of  daily  souldjours." 
This  was  very  likely  the  case,  as  Louis  the 
Eleventh  of  France  organised  a  similar 
body  of  archers  of  the  guard  called,  "  La 
Petite  Garde  de  son  Corps."  in  1475. 
Hentmer,  in  his  <'  Travels,"  telli  us  that  the 
guard  of  yeomen  was  to  be  composed  of 
the  tallest  and  stoutest  men  that  could  be 
found  in  all  Eogland.  Such  stress  having 
been  laid  on  the  siae  and  strength  of  the 
men,  it  has  been  argued  that  Uiey  would 
naturally  have  been  great  eaters  of  beef, 
the  national  dish  of  the  day.  Moreover, 
beef  was  cheap,  for  when  the  butchers  under 
Henry  the  Eighth  were  compelled  to  sell 
their  mutton  at  three-farthings  a  pound,  the 
price  of  beef  was  only  one  bdfpenny.  In 
fact,  one  always  imagines  the  diet  of  our 
forefathers  to  have  been  composed  largely 
of  roast  beef  and  mustard,  varied  by  huge 
capons  and  venison  pasties,  and  an  almost 
unlimited  quantity  of  beerl  However 
this  may  have  been,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  new  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  were 
popularly  supposed  to  have  very  excellent 
appetites,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
allusions  to  them  in  various  old  works. 
Cowley,  in  his  poem  called  "The  Wish," 
seems  to  refer  to  the  yeomep  when  he 
writes,  *'and  chines  of  beef  innumerable 
send  me,  or  from  the  stomach  of  the  guard 
defend  me.**  Again,  in  the  old  play  of 
"HistrioMastiz,"  published  about  1610, 
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one  of  the  eharaeti/re — Marortias— dia- 
miflseB  hiB  lerving  men  with  the  words : 

Begone  yee  greedy  beefeaters ;  y'are  best 
The  Gallifl  CormoraBts  from  Dover  roade 
Are  not  bo  ohaigeable  as  you  to  feed 

which  helps  us  to  trace  back  the  nse  of 
the  word  beefeateri  as  a  person  of  large 
appetite,  to  the  beginning  of  the  seyen- 
teentii  century.  In  anotlier  old  work, 
Earle's  "Microoosmognphy/'  an  individual 
is  referred  to  as  "  a  terrible  brmer  on  a  piece 
of  beef,  and  you  may  hope  to  stave  the 
guard  ofif  sooner."  Finally,  a  certam 
Grand  Doke  of  Toscanyi  Oosmo  by  name, 
who  paid  a  visit  to  the  Oonrt  of  Charles 
the  Second  in  1669,  mentions  the  Yeomen 
of  the  Onard  fai  his  ''Travels."  ''They 
are  Mlled,"  he  says,  "hi  jest,  beefeaters, 
that  is,  eaters  of  beef  of  which  a  consider- 
able portion  is  allowed  them  every  day." 
Under  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  number  of 
yeomen  was  increased  to  two  hundred,  of 
whom  one  hundred  were  mounted.  When 
on  active  service,  many  were  added,  for  at 
the  (dege  of  Teroueone  in  1513,  the  King, 
we  read,  was  attended  by  "  six  hundrMl 
yeomen  of  bis  garde,  all  in  white  gaberdines 
and  cappes,"  and  wlien  Tourmiy  fell  into 
his  hands,  among  other  forces,  four  hun- 
dred ardiers  of  the  guard  were  kept  for  its 
protection. 

In  the  year  1520,  one  hundred  yeomen 
of  the  guard  accompanied  the  new  Lord 
Deputy,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  to  Ireland — a 
fact  which  is  noteworthy,  as  being  one  of 
the  very  few  instances  of  tbeu  being  em- 
ployed in  any  other  capacity  than  as  a 
Boyal  body-guard.  In  fact,  the  occasions 
on  which  they  served  out  of  England  are 
not  very  numerous,  one  of  the  last  being 
in  1544,  when  we  hear  of  their  attending 
the  King  at  the  Siege  of  Boulogne.  These 
yeomen,  consisting  as  they  did  of  picked 
men,  were  famous  archers  and  foremost  in 
all  games  of  skill.  On  a  certain  occasion, 
in  1515.  we  read  of  Kbg  Henry  and  his 
Qaeen  Katharine  being  on  a  viait  to  Oreen- 
wfch :  "And  as  they  rode  towards  ShootMB 
Hill  they  espied  a  eompatty  of  tall  yeomen, 
clothed  all  la  green,  with  green  hoods  and 
bows  and  arrows,  to  the  number  of  200. 
All  of  these  archers  were  of  the  King's 
Guard,  and  had  thus  apparelled  themselves 
to  make  solace  to  the  King."  One  of  the 
yeomen  at  their  head  styled  himself  Bobin 
Hood,  who,  after  the  shooting  match  was 
over,  regaled  their  Majesties  vrith  venison 
and  wine,  "  to  their  great  contentacion  " ; 
and  then  escorted  them  back  to  Green- 
wich. 


Edward  the  Sixth  took  great  pride  ie 
the  corps,  and  himself  joined  at  times  in 
their  sports  and  exercises.  In  1552,  wben 
the  young  King  went  in  State  to  Sussex, 
the  guard  had  given  them  one  hundred 
and  twenty^six  livery  bows  iud  twenty- 
four  gilt  javelins  "  for  their  fhmitufe,"  or, 
as  we  should  say,  equipment,  togeth^  wiUi 
one  hundred  ioA  twenty-five  abeaves  ef 
arrows,  whicfa,  with  the  eases  and  girdies, 
cost  thirty -three  pounds  six  shillings  and 
eightpence  of  the  money  of  that  day.  In 
1527  they  had  been  given  a  livery  of  ecarlet 
for  the  first  time. 

Queen  Blary  expended  a  large  snm  in 
the  ornamentation  of  their  uniform,  as 
much  as  one  thousand  pounds  being  given 
to  one  Peter  Biohardson,  "  maker  <^  the 
spangles  for  the  ridi  coats  of  the  Queen's 
Higtuiess's  guard."  Again  seven  thooaand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  ouneee  ef 
gilt  spangles  were  employed  for  the  en- 
broidery  of  the  liveriea  <rf  Her  Majesty^ 
Guard,  Footmen,  and  Messengers. 

EUzabeth  kept  the  number  of  yeomea 
in  ordinary  at  about  two  hundred ;  but; 
with  an  eye  to  economy,  reduced  the 
number  of  extra  yeomen  to  one  hundred 
and  seven.  Hentzner  waif  present  at  Green- 
wich, in  1598,  and  saw  EUaabeth  dine  in 
public,  in  the  usual  stately  fashion.  *'  The 
Teomen  of  the  Guard,"  he  says,  **  mtieani 
bareheaded,  clothed  in  scarlet  with  a  goldea 
rose  upon  their  badra,  bringing  in  at  each 
turn  a  course  of  twenty  dishes." 

The  Teomen  of  the  Gruard  appear  to 
have  always  been  a  very  well-behaved 
body  of  men,  for  instances  of  crime  being 
imputed  to  them  Are  few  and  far  between. 
In  1511,  however,  we  hear  of  a  certala 
member  of  the  King's  Ghiard  being  exe- 
cuted for  miuder.  Although  h^h  in 
the  King's  favour,  he  "slew  wilfully  a 
servant  of  my  Lord  Willoughby's,  in  the 
Palace  at  Westminster;  wherefore  the 
King,  abhorring  tiiat  deed  and  letting 
aside  all  affection,  caused  him  to  be  hanged 
in  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  WlM^e  he 
hong  two  dales  fai  example  of  othw."  A 
few  years  later,  we  learn  that  one  Richard 
Smi&  was  committed  to  the  Marabalsea 
for  spreading  abroad  "  lewd  and  seditieus 
books : "  a  curious  ofienee  for  a  member 
of  the  Boyal  Guard.  Before  being  aenit 
to  prison,  his  coat  waa  taken  from  hia  back 
and  he  Was  dfseliarged  the  service. 

James  the  First  had  two  hundred  Teo- 
men of  tiie  Guard,  some  of  whom  were  to 
attend  on  Prhce  Henry.  They  were 
diligently  to   keep   guard  in  the    great 
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ohamber,  Buffering  no  itnnger  to  past.  It 
WM  abo  direoted  tfiat  two  of  them,  witii 
halbertB,  riumU  attend  at  the  gate  toaisiat 
the  porters  to  ezeeate  their  office,  and  the 
orders  to  be  observed  in  time  of  infeetion, 
and  on  other  occasbns.  They  were  to  be 
espeeiaily  oarrfnl  to  keep  the  great  ehamber 
free  from  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morning 
ontil  onto,  and  from  fonr  in  the  ereniog 
nntil    seven,   that  His  Highness    might 

gtdetly  take  his  repast  in  the  Presence 
Ihamber.  We  do  not  hear  of  them  during 
the  Commonwealth.  ProbaUy  enongh 
they  were  sappressed  together  with  other 
Tain  shows  and  mstitations— only  to  be 
reyiTed  at  the  Bestoratfon.  Charles  the 
Second  reduced  theirnnmber.in  1668,  to  one 
hnndrtod,  and  snpemameraries  were  placed 
on  half-pay,  amonnting  to  fifteen  pounds 
per  annum.  Until  this  period  the  captafai 
receiTed  no  fee  or  salary,  his  only  allow- 
ance haying  been  an  official  gown.  The 
office,  however,  was  generally  combined 
with  iome  more  remunerative  Appointment 
Charles  the  Second  now  granted  the  cap- 
tain a  salary  of  one  thousand  pounds  ayear 
— later  on  raised  to  one  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds.  The  captaincy  is  now 
always  held  by  a  peer. 

For  many  years  the  men  who  mounted 
Ruard  at  St  James's  Palace  each  day 
(about  thhrty  in  number)  had  fixed  rations 
provided  for  them  on  a  very  liberal  scale, 
as  the  following  menu  will  show:  These 
thirty  yeomen  were  allowed  twenty-iour 
pounds  of  beef,  eighteen  pounds  of  mutton, 
and  sixteen  pounds  of  vieal,  together  with 
thirty-six  loaves  and  two  pounds  of  butter; 
twen^-seven  gallons  of  beer  were  allowed 
in  winter,  and  one  gallon  extm  in  the 
more  thirsty  days  of  summer.  The  dinner 
was  cooked  in  the  Royal  kitchen,  and 
served  in  two  messes,  one  for  eadi  guard. 
There  were  extra  allowances  on  fpedal 
occasions,  such  as  haunches  of  venison 
twice  a  year,  five  geese  on  Michaelmas  Day, 
and  three  plum-pnddings  every  Sunday. 
Whenever  the  guns  fired  a  ''  feu  de  joie,"  as 
on  the  birthdays  of  members  of  the  Boyal 
Family,  which  were  called  ''pitcher  days," 
wine  was  added  to  the  usual  fare.  A 
curious  note  for  4th  June,  1802,  informs 
us  that  '*no  claret  was  allowed  as  there 
was  no  ball;"  and,  again.  In  1811,  on  the 
Queen's  bhrthday,  omng  to  the  illness  of 
Oeoige  the  Third,  it  is  remarked  that 
no  winiB  was  allowed.  This  taUe  allow- 
ance was  abolished  in  1813  on  the  score 
of  expense,  the  men  when  on  duty  being 
given  board   wages  instead.     According 


to  some  new  osdexn  issued  by  the  Duke 
of  Idsnchester,  the  captain  of  the  yeomen 
in  1738,  it  would  seem  that  some  of 
the  men  had  adopted  a  slovenly  way  bf 
dressing  which  brought  a  sharp  reprhnand 
from  their  commandhsg  officer,  who  seems 
to  have  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  pipeclay — or  its  equivalent  One  of 
the  clauses  is  as  follows :  *' Whereas  it  has 
been  observed  <rf  late  time  that  several  of 
the  guard,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  the 
service,  have  been  very  ne^gentin  keeping 
themselves  neat  and  clean  while  they  have 
been  on  duty,  having  their  shoes,  stockings, 
and  gloves  dirty,  and  their  hair  and  wigs 
unpowdered,  and  not  wearing  the  gloves 
and  stockings  provMed  them  by  His 
liajeety,  and  having  beeili  negligent  in 
keeping  their  partisans  clean.  It  is  ordered 
that  the  officer  in  waiting  shall  take  care 
that  no  such  neglect  Mil  occur  again, 
etc."  Any  yeoman  offending  in  these 
respects  might,  in  futmre,  be  discharged 
from  lus  wait,  and  was  liable  to  forfeit 
his  salary. 

As  rcffards  the  costume  and  equipment 
of  tibe  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  it  has  been 
already  mentioiMd  that  a  red  livery  was 
first  given  them  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  before  which  time  they 
appear  to  have  worn  white.  A  rose  was 
embroidered  on  the  front  and  back  of  the 
coat;  after  the  accession  of  James  the 
First  the  thistle  was  combined  with  Uie 
rose,  and  the  shamrock  was  added  at  the 
Union.  The  stockings  have  been  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  blue,  grey,  and  white.  The 
scarlet  hose  and  Elisabethan  ruff  were 
restored  to  them  by  (George  the  Fourth. 
Bosettes  of  red  leather  were  given  them,  in 
1785,  instep  of  shoe-buckles.  The  present 
rosettes  are  made  of  red,  white,  and  blue 
ribbon.  The  yeomen  were  first  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  whidi  gradually 
yielded  to  the  arquebus.  Sometimes  they 
carried  pikes  and  partisans.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  they  gave  up  the  arquebus 
and  retained  the  partisan,  which  had  been 
introduced  at  the  Bestoration.  In  1743, 
when  the  yeomen  attended  George  the 
Second  to  Hanover,  they  were  armed  with 
partisans  when  the  King  halted,  on  other 
occasions  with  carbines.  For  many  years 
the  places  in  the  corps  were  bought  attd 
itdd.  Urge  fees  being  pud  on  appointment. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  captain's  fee  was  tlnree  hundrediand 
fifteen  pounds,  that  of  the  clerk  of  the 
cheque  ten  pounds  ten  shillings,  captain's 
servant  sixteen  shillings,  and  so  on ;  while 
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five  pounds  wm  charged  for  "  cloaks  "  and 
the  same  sum  lor  "treat,"  a  sam  of  two 
shilliogs  and  sixpeace  was  monopolised  by 
*^ sword"  and  two  shillings  by  "qnilt" 
In  1835  the  system  of  selling  and  purchas- 
ing these  various  situations  was  abolished, 
together  with  the  fees  on  appointment. 
The  chief  posts  were  henceforth  to  be 
filled  by  officers  on  half-pay,  whQe  the 
priyates  were  to  be  non-commissioned 
officers  not  below  the  rank  of  sergeant 
The  force  at  present  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  yeomen,  together  with  a 
captain,  lieutenant,  ensign,  four  exons, 
and  a  clerk  of  the  cheque  who  acts  as 
adjutant.  The  word  "  exon  '*  is  probably 
derived  from  an  old  French  word  signify- 
ing "  exempt,"  and  is  applied  to  a  resident 
officer  who  sleeps  at  St.  James's  as  com- 
mander of  the  yeomen  on  duty,  and  is 
exempted  from  the  usual  goiurd- mounting, 
and  the  like.  The  clerk  of  the  cheque 
was  first  appointed  by  Henry  tiie  EighUi, 
and  was  doubtless  employed  in  keefiliig  a 
record  of  the  fines  imposed  as  penalties 
for  any  breaches  of  disciplina  Six  of  the 
corps  are  styled  yeomen  hangers  from  it 
being  their  duty  in  former  times  to  put  up 
and  take  down  theBoyal  tapestry  or  arras, 
while  two  others  are  called  yeomen  bed- 
goers  from  their  being  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  King's  b^diog,  and  the  like. 
Besides  attending  on  Boyalty,  other  duties 
have  at  different  times  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
the  yeomen  guard.  Such  was  that  of 
arresting  persons  of  high  station.  Thus 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  Wolfiey's  enmity,  was  attacked 
by  Sir  Henry  Mamey,  captain  of  the 
King's  guard,  with  one  hundred  of  his 
yeomen,  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower ;  and, 
by  the  irony  of  fate,  it  was  by  a  body  of 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard  that  the  great  Oar- 
dinal  himself  was  brought  from  Sheffield 
to  the  Tower.  Another  of  their  duties 
was  to  carry  the  bodies  of  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  Boyal  Family  to  the  grave. 
The  last  occasion  on  which  they  were  thus 
employed  was  in  1817,  on  the  death  of 
Princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Gkorge  the 
Fourth,  when  one  of  their  number  was 
injured.  Since  this  they  have  only  at- 
tended at  the  ceremony  of  lying-in-state. 
During  the  Chartist  demonstrations  in 
1848,  the  whole  available  force  of  beef- 
eaters was  stationed  at  St.  James's  Palaca 
Before  closing  this  brief  account  of  tiie 
oldest  corps  in  England,  some  notice  must 
be  taken  of  the  wardens  of  the  Tower. 
They  were  never  really  incorporated  with 


the  Teomen  of  the  Guard,  though  from  the 
re^  of  Edward  the  Sixth  they  have  worn 
the  samepicturesquecostame—Ahe design  of 
which,  it  has  been  said,  we  owe  to  Holbein. 
The  wardens  are  appointed  adely  by  the 
Constable  of  the  Tower,  to  whom  the  Loid 
Chamberlain  applies  whenever  he  needs 
the  services  of  beefeaters  from  the  Tower 
at  any  State  ceremony.  Under  Jamee  the 
First  it  was  ordered  that  twenty-five  should 
always  remain  withm  the  Tower  to  the 
keeping  of  the  gates  from  their  first  <^mi- 
ing  in  the  morning  until  their  dosing  at 
night,  and  that  they  should  each  esny  a 
halbert  or  bill  wheresoever  they  wont 
within  the  said  Tower.  They  do  not  wear 
the  shoulder-belt,  as  they  never  esrriad 
carbines.  The  old  ceremony  of  the  *^keya* 
is  still  kept  up.  Within  the  Bloody  GUte 
nightly,  at  eleven  p.m.,  the  sentry  of  the 
guard  challenges  the  chief  warder  who  is 
in  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  fortress^ 
«  Who  goes  there  t "  •*  Keys."  «'  Whoae 
keys!"  «•  Queen  Victoria's  keys."  There- 
upon  the  warder  exdalms,  '*Grod  Uess 
Queen  Victoria."  To  this  the  soldien 
respond,  the  keys  pass  oDi  and  the  goaid 
disperse. 


THE   HUMOUR  OF   PBIDK 

It  is  a  mercy  that  each  one  of  us  has 
some  quality,  more  or  less  obvious,  la 
which  he  flatters  himself  he  excels  the 
majority  of  his  fellow -creatures.  There 
may  not  be  much  justification  in  the  oom- 
fortable  unction  we  thus  take  to  our  soula 
Indeed,  the  odds  are  that  we  have  formed 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  what  we  con- 
sider our  good  points.  No  matter.  We 
have  the  gift  of  making  more  of  diem 
ttian  reason  would  warrant  And  so  we 
are  enabled  to  go  through  the  world  hold- 
ing our  heads  decently,  or  even  absurdly, 
high,  and  looking  down  upon  our  brethren 
as  individuak  by  no  means  up  to  our  own 
standard  of  excellence. 

To  the  man  who  views  life  somewhat  as 
a  spectacle,  this  is  very  entertaining.  Tiie 
butcher  with  sledge -liammer  arms  may 
not,  to  the  common  eye,  seem  the  equal  of 
the  cultivated  Oxford  Don  who  can  talk 
eleven  languages  and  discourse  learnedly 
about  two  score  more.  Yet  it  is  Impro* 
bable  that  he  reckons  himself  the  Don's  in> 
ferior.  Espedally  improbable  is  it  at  the 
moment  when  he  is  pervaded  by  the  agree- 
able thrill  he  feels  in  the  reaUsataon  of  his 
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itreogth.  He  hM  just  tlaiii  an  ox  with 
hif  own  arm.  Coold  the  erndite  little 
gentleman  y<mder,  who  walks  with  a  atoop 
and  an  eeeentrio  waggle  of  his  omniaeient 
head,  have  done  as  mach  t  Of  coarse  not 
Theiefore  the  Professor,  with  his  in- 
come of  a  thousand  a  year.  Is  not  the  eqnal 
of  the  batcher  who  earns  bat  a  poand  a 
week. 

It  is  the  same  on  every  loTel  of  life. 
Piqaant  inoongraity  aboozids.  One  need 
look  nowhere  withont  the  assurance  of  a 
hearty  laugh  or,  at  least|  a  mirthful 
chuckle. 

.  The  man  who  has  made  his  pfle  in 
iil?er  thinks  himself  the  better  of  the  man 
who  has  made  his  in  tallow  or  rags  and 
bones.  The  parson  with  a  living  worth 
nme  hundred  pounds  of  income  would  feel 
aggrieved  if  he  were  served  at  dinner  aftw 
the  parson  who  does  his  best  to  maintain 
a  wife  and  nine  chOdren  upon  three 
hnndred  a  year.  The  matron  with  three 
daaghters^  whom  she  believes  to  be  suffi- 
eiently  fair  and  amiable,  cannot  hide  her 
chagrin  if  the  eligible  young  man  upon 
whom  she  has  fastened  certain  of  her 
hopes  bestows  but  a  casual  bow  upon  the 
trio,  and  straightway  offers  his  arm  to  the 
giri  of  another  matron — "a  mere  chit  of  a 
creature,  with  nothing  in  the  world  to  re- 
commend her.**  The  author  with  his  first 
proof  makes  of  himself  a  most  diverting 
imbedla  The  mother  with  her  first  child 
may  invite  one's  heart  to  go  out  towards 
her;  but  she  also — dear  girl  1 — kindles 
I  the  young  smile  upon  the  Ifps.  The 
'  ponderous  septuagenarian  who  is  soft 
enough  to  fancy  that  he  is  an  epitome  of  all 
experience,  and  must  needs,  theref<»e^ 
buttonhole  us  younger  ones  with  his 
sententious  platitudes  and  warnings,  is  a 
terrible  nuisance,  bat  amusing  withfd.  And 
ao  on  all  through  the  gamut  From  the 
babe,  anxious  to  show  his  first  tooth  to 
every  unfortunate  caller,  to  the  old  man  in 
his  bed,  uncertain  which  world  will  call 
him  its  own -to-morrow,  but,  nevertheless, 
still  swelled  with  the  pride  of  terrestrial 
office — the  humour  of  self-consequence  is 
inns  alL 

There  need  be  nothing  venomous  in  a 
laugh  of  this  kind.  That  would  at  once 
transform  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  spec- 
tacle into  barking  cynicism.  The  true 
man  of  the  world  is  not  a  cynic.  He  flatters 
himself  that  he  sees  rather  deeper  than 
the  cynic  Doubtless  he,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  makes  himself  engagingly  ridiculous  by 
his  pretensions.     Bat  he  will  be  ready 


enough  to  join  in  the  laush  against  him- 
self—  which  the  established  cynic  will 
never  consent  to  da 

An  hour  or  two  ago  I  was  much  amused 
by  a  queer  sort  of  rivalry  in  a  fair  in  my 
town.  It  happened  that  there  were  two 
fat  girls  in  it,  each  under  separate  control, 
and  each  daiming  —  with  a  blare  of 
trumpets,  and  by  the  aid  of  posters  in  fat 
type — ^to  be  the  largest  girl  for  her  age  in 
the  world.  I  went  first  into  one  booth, 
and  then  into  the  other.  They  were  both 
pitiable  monsters :  in  short  frocks  to  show 
the  dimensions  of  their  legs ;  bare-armed, 
that  their  awful  shoulders  might  be  seen 
from  the  elbow  upwards ;  and  with  fold 
after  fold  of  fleshy  chins,  like  the  piling 
of  cloud  upon  cloud  in  a  summer  sky 
with  thunder  in  the  air. 

The  one  damsel  was  eleven,  and  she 
weighed  six-and-twenty  stone.  Periodically 
she  waddled  up  and  down  a  stout  platform, 
buOt  specially  for  her,  and  then  collapsed 
with  a  sigh  into  a  spacious  chair  on  thick 
legs,  whidi  was  also  made  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  care,  cross  bars,  and  trustworthy 
screws.  Seated,  she  resumed  the  munching 
of  biscuits  and  gingerbread,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  her  constant  occupation,  and 
ustened  unmoved  to  the  oft-repeated  tale 
told  by  her  father  to  the  gaabg  and  jesting 
crowd  about  her  rate  of  growth  and  the 
extraordinary  incidents  oi  her  fat  young 
life.  The  spectators  laughed  to  hear  how 
the  damsel  still  travelled  half-price  on  the 
railway,  in  spite  of  the  perennial  protests 
of  porters,  two  or  three  of  whom  had  to  be 
requisitioned  to  hoist  and  pack  her  into 
the  compartment  that  was  chosen  for  her. 
But  the  girl  herself  sat  stolid,  and  when  she 
had  ended  one  gingerbread,  she  held  her 
hand  toward  a  lean  littie  sister  for  another. 

The  second  fat  girl  was  like  her,  with 
the  same  lamentable  piggish  develope- 
ment,  the  same  pendulous  chin  and  puiffy 
cheeln,  wUch  seemed  resolved  in  time  to 
grow  over  her  eyes  and  hide  her  from  a 
world  which  might  have  been  made  simply 
and  solely  to  pay  pence  to  gaise  upon  her. 

The  rivalry  between  these  two  girls 
was  so  keen  that  in  each  case  the  father 
solemnly  and  enthusiastically  took  oath 
that  his  girl  was  bigger  than  the  other. 
Of  course,  too,  each  girl  was,  in^the  opinion 
of  the  rival  show,  much  older  than  ahe 
assumed  to  be.  The  medical  men  who 
accepted  the  stereotyped  challenge  to 
mount  tiie  platform  and  look  at  the  pearly 
teeth  of  the  girls,  were  in  alliance  with  the 
show. 
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Here  is  a  pretty^  jest  oi  prid^  with  a  ven- 
gesuce,  although  it  would  be  iiuieh  more 
precious  if  there  were  m^  lnwo  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

Is  there  anything  more  enchanting  than 
tba  gait  of  a  sett'Conicious  poliofmaii,  or 
the  manners  of  a  yousg  soldier  on  Us  ficst 
leave  t  If  there  is,  I  should  imagine  it 
"Muld  be  a  peep  into  the  mind  of  a  nvodem 
king  or  queen  during  some  great  f  unctioni 
in  which  it  is  the  rdle  of  innumerable  men 
of  light  and  leading,  and  accepted  distinc- 
tion, to  go  upon  their  Ipiees  to  the  sotq* 
reign,  and  kiss  the  soverdgn's  hand. 

Whether  one  be  or  be  not  conservatiye 
in  politics,  ideas  such  as  this  last  are  bound 
to  come  forward  agaii;!  and  again.  What  a 
silly  pother  it  is  to  make  obeisance  to  five 
or  six  feet  of  flesh  and  blood  and  bones,  as 
if  it  were  a  certain  amount  of  divinity  and 
immortality  for  the  nonce  only  concentrated 
into  trousers  or  petticoats  I  The  plea  that 
it  is  an  old  and  long-esti^blished  custom 
doesn't  quite  satisfy  us.  It  never  could 
have  satisfied  all  men  and  women.  Oar 
American  cousins  grin  at  this  so^  of  thing, 
pull  their  moustaches,  and  guess  they  have 
long  since  grown  out  of  even  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  it.  They  are  vastly  in- 
terested in  it,  even  as  they  are  in  ^ 
Egyptian  statues  in  t|ie  museums;  but 
tb^ir  interest  is  antiquarian  solely. 

But  to  recur  to  the  policeman.  He  is  so 
familiar  an  object  that  he  may  well  serve 
us  as  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  fun  that 
underlies  assumption.  As  he  patrols  the 
street  with  rolling  eye,  does  he  not  look 
i^wesome  in  bis  capacity  of  guardian  of  the 
public  t  So  he  be  not  disturbed  out  of  his 
fine  weather  composure,  be  is  truly  an 
admirable  object  in  his  well-brushed  coat 
and  big  boots,  so  bright,  that  if  he  would 
consent  to  look  so  low,  he  might  see  his 
own  nose  reflected  upon  them.  But  what 
a  different  tale  does  not  the  night  too  often 
tell  I  I  hav«  then  seen  him  approach  a 
misdemeanant  with  menacing  shoulders, 
and  hand  upon  the  hip,  a  very  figure  of 
coarse  commonplace  Neinesis.  But  the 
vagabond  has  proved  more  than  his  match, 
and  ere  the  poor  man  has  had  time  to  blow 
his  whistle,  he  has  been  stretched  upon 
the  pavement,  and  a  ruddy  pool  of  his  own 
gore  has  formed  round  about  him.  Mean- 
time the  felon  has  vanished,  and  the  officer 
of  law  and  order  has  risen  to  his  feet, 
staggering,  dumbfoundered,  and,  it  is 
pobable,  uttering  words  and  phrases  which 
in  any  other  mouth  would  have  met  with 
his  express  disapproval 


Anon,  however,  the  soene.  of  hia  fiis 
chaises,  and  hie  £sce  bcQudeoa  into  smiley 
«^  ill  the  oooiae  of  his  pieawnsd  beal  he 
beholds,  a  female  fonn,  whil^  the  back  doot 
greets  him  with  kindly  invitation.  Thie  is 
very  conventipnst  But  |(  i«  all  the  better 
fcrtbAt  Youd^Im^ythnabeaoreiofesB 
laugh  if  we  do  but  go  into  the  eight  atseet 
at  the  right  time,  to<lay,  to-morrow,  oir  on 
any  day  next  week.  Andperehanoe,  while 
the  great  mavy  who  has  temponudiy  laid 
aside  his  dignity,  is  supping  lightly  on 
cold  shoulder  of  mutton,  another  acquaint- 
ance  of  the  genial  housemaid  is  at  tihat 
moment  burglaci(HM)y  making  ani  entauies 
into  a  house  a  little  fj^htfr  up  the 
street 

In  this  WBiy  OAT  DeliUbt  are  for  ever  un- 
nerving our  Samsons;  mi  our  Claopatrai^ 
in  all  the  xwkfi  of  UC»,  humble  our  various 
Antonys^ 

It  were  unseemly  to  laagh  too  load  at 
some  of  our  clergy,  else  mi|;ht  I  not  ind 
q^h  to  say  about  them  within  the  aeope 
of  my  subject  f  It  could  not  be  otherwiiek 
They  are  so  much  higher  than  the  rest  of 
us.  It  were  odd  indeed  if  all,  or  even  the 
majority  of  themt  hit  their  mark.  And  of 
those  who  fail,  and  know  that  they  fid, 
and  so  get  tired  of  attempting  to  ■uoeeed, 
and  subside  into  accepted  hypocritae  te 
whom  epicureanism  is  a  goal  more  within 
their  understanding  than  aught  rapsr- 
terrestrial,  do  not  a  multitude  prorae 
something  likf  laughter?  It  is  not  the 
dearest  laughter  in  their  case.  For  time 
is  a  sort  of  tragedy  at  the  back  of  their 
lives,  or,  at  leasts  Uiere  m^y  be ;  and  the 
laugher  cannot,  or,  at  least,  he  ought  act 
to^  help  recollecting  thie.  For  all  that  it  is 
no  such  huge  sin  for  us  of  the  lai^  te 
smile  at  our  ordained  brethren  when  ws 
contrast  tht  enormity  of  the  difference  ia 
theory  between  them  and  us,  with  the  vesy 
human  ears  of  their  revered  heads,  and 
their  appetites  but  little  differing  bom 
ours. 

Between  you  and  me,  dear  reader;  I 
know  few  things  in  common  life  mofs 
ludicrous  than  a  prelate's  lege,  and  a  dean's 
demeanour.  I  could  sympathise  with  ^ 
father  of  a  diocese,  if  he  would  but  go  bare 
from  the  knee  downwa^s,  like  a  man  ef 
Sobs;  or  with  the  dean,  if  he  would  but  be 
as  humble  of  gait  as  the  teaching  <rf  the 
religion  he  representa.  But^  to  me,  the 
loud-voiced,  pugnacious  parson,  eager  te 
enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life  while  tell- 
ing of  the  good  things  of  another  life^  is  ex- 
cruciating.   When  1  can  si|ule  at  hiin,  wdl 
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and  goody  I  ana  oontait  Bat^  m  often  m 
nol^  ht  makes  me  wince,  mi  I  betUnk 
ma  of  oae  or  two  qaiet^  Qnoatentatioas  old 
folk  who  have  never  made  a  stir  in  the 
worlds  but  who  ooold  give  him  five  h^- 
dxed  poinjia  in  a  ihooeukl  in  the  race 
towards  ideal  eiM^llenee,  and  yet  win  hy 
hondreds  of  points. 

Tiie  other  day  I  was  at  a  dinner,  ghsen 
by  a  niunber  of  old  boya  of  a  sehool  to 
tbe  veteran  head^maiter,  who  was  retirfng 
into  private  life.  There  was  a  good  deiu 
of  fan  in  the  aiEur.  We  presented  the 
old  gentleman  with  a  servioe  of  silver 
plate,  and  all  through  the  bast  his  large 
noso  was  rabicand  with  elation,  as  he 
gased  fiom  one  to  anothsr  of  us,  and,  I 
doabi  not,  thought  of  our  respective 
fotores,  and  how  much  he  had  done  to 
assure  them. 

Indeed,  when  the  time  eame  for  him 
to  get  upon  his  legs  aibd  thank  us  for 
the  bnllioo,  he  as  good  as  said  that  he  felt 
towards  us  much  like  the  hen  with  an 
indefinite  number  of  chioka  It  was  a 
charming  sentiment,  but,  like  other  oharmr 
ing  sentiments,  somewhat  iU  founded.  He 
uSA  of  the  thousands  of  boys  who  had 
passed  tinder  his  magisterial  ken,  and  im- 
plied that  he  himself  had  made  or  hindered 
Uie  Bftatxing  of  them.  But  I  am  fatalist 
enough  to  think  he  deceived  himself, 
though  I  would  not  for  the  world  havo 
broitod  my  opfauMi  in  die  teeth  of  bis 
more  generally  received  opintoo.  lHov 
would  I  for  anything  have  dipt  the 
pleasant  graces  of  pride  which  blossomed 
out  from  the  old  gentleman  as  he  stood, 
tremulous  wiih  emotion,  protesting  that  tbe 
occasion  was  one  he  should  remember  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Then  he  lat  down  and 
drank  some  port,  while  we  banged  the 
table.  It  was  good  port.  The  old  fellow 
said  so,  and  he  was  a  judge,  as  any  one 
could  tell  at  a  glanca 

Some  term  pride  a  very  pernicious  vice. 
I  dare  say,  if  it  be  a  vice  at  sU,  it  is  a  vesy 
pernicious  one.  Bat  I  am  inclined  to  think 
ihere  are  few  of  us  in  which  it  fattens  to 
the  extent  which  might  force  us  to  term  ft 
a  vice.  Generally,  it  is  no  more  than  an 
odd  quality  in  us— one  of  the  <|uaUties 
whkh,  of  all  others,  most  tend  to  give 
us  individuality.  Without  a  wholeaome 
leaven  of  pride  we  shonld  be  a  very  uur 
interesting  squadron  of  limp  pemoniJitios 
hardly  w(Mrthy  to  be  termed  individualf . 

Ncnr  do  I  hold  with  those  moral  writers 
who  love  to  cut  our  combs  by  belittling  us. 
We  know  perfectly  well  that  we  have  a 


fioa  atosk  of  imperfactAons  within  u%  and 
desires  which,  if  we  were  demtgods  of  a 
noble  kind,  would  be  in  some  other  order 
of  beingsini^eadofiniis.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  at  leait  glimpses  of  tbe 
poasiblA  in  relation  to  us  such  aa  may  weU 
make  us  a  Mt|ik  excited. 

We  may  be  wrong  in  our  jdacid  assomp- 
tioii  tha%  the  umverse  is  made  for  our 
convesdeoce ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  snila  na 
remaikablyweU.  The  cuckoo  is,  I  imagine^ 
sufficiently  content  with  the  hedge-spar- 
row's nes^  though  it  was  not  built  specially 
for  her  ^ing-in. 

Upcft  these  and  the  like  grounds,  there- 
fore^ I  object  to  such  doctrine  aa  the  fol- 
lowing in  one  of  Gay's  naU,  bnt  palatable 
little  faUea.  I  dare  say  yon  know  the 
oontexk  Han  has  just  been  oongratnlating 
himself  upon  the  eonvenience  of  the  world 
for  his  purposes : 

"  t  cannot,"  he  adds.  "  raise  my  worth  too  high!; 
01  what  vait  oonseqaenoe  am  1 1 " 

''  Not  of  th*  impovtaope  you  suppose.  ** 
Replies  a  flea  upon  his  nose  ; 
*'  Be  humble,  leani  thyself  to  aoaa ; 
Know,  pride  was  never  made  for  man. 
Tis  yanity  that  swells  thy  mind. 
What,  heay*n  and  earth  for  thee  designed, 
For  thee,  made  only  for  our  need. 
That  more  important  fleas  might  €eed  i " 

It  seems,  upon  the  whole,  probable  4hat 
if  pride  was  msda  for  any  creatures  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  it  was  made  for  us. 
And  we  know  pretty  wall  that  most  things 
which  are,  exist  for  some  purpose. 


MR.  WINGEOVE'S  WAYS. 

A  STOBY  IN  TWO  OHAFTERS. 
GHATTER  I. 

<<  GnXAT  Scott  1 "  exclaimed  Dick  Win- 
grove,  throwing  down  his  fork  with  some 

haste,  ''  con 1  beg  your  psrdon,  father, 

but  what  in  the  worU  is  thisf " 

**  Do  I  understand  yon  to  refer  to  this 
pie,  Dick  f "  enquired  his  father,  placidly 
helping  himself  u>  the  viand  in  question. 

Mr.  Wingrove  and  hu|  two  sons  were 
dfaiing  togethM  in  the  large  and  pleasant 
dining-room  of  his  house  In  Bath. 

Mrs.  Winpove  was  dead.  Sbehad  died 
when  her  youngest  son  was  only  a  few 
weeks  old,  and  hwt  momoffy  would  seem  to 
have  faded  from  Mr.  Wingrove's  mind; 
for  he  ra^y,  if  ever,  mentioned  hex;  Her 
outward  pemonality,  however,  oould  not 
well  fsde  from  his  mind,  for  it  was  always 
before  his  ayes  in  the  form  of  a  large  por- 
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trait  bftDging  in  the  dining-roonL  TUi  por- 
trait represented  a  person  of  middle  age, 
clothed  in  a  grey  garment,  and  standing  on 
an  emerald  grass-plot,  with  a  country  resi- 
dence behind  her.  The  country  residence 
was  of  a  size  to  have  gone  easily  into  the 
pocket  of  the  grey  garment;  bat  Mtlstic 
criticism  was  not  Mr.  Wingroye's  strongest 
point,  such  matters  as  drawing  or  perspec- 
tirewere  to  him  unconsidered  trifles,and  the 
work  of  art  in  question  was  to  him,  when  he 
thought  of  it  at  all,  simply  «  poor  Emily  V 
picture. 

The  artist  had  depicted  the  countenance 
of  ''poor  Emily"  as  somewhat  ordinary 
and  plain ;  and  among  the  early  friends  of 
the  Wingrove  family  a  controversy  raged. 
There  were  those  who  said  lib.  WingroTC 
never  would  have  sought  his  wife's  hand 
at  all  if  she  had  possessed  no  greater 
personal  attractions  than  those  given  her 
in  the  picture ;  and  there  were  those  who 
contradicted  this,  saying  that  ttie  hand 
of  the  artist  had  been  directed  by  truth, 
and  that  *'poor  Emily's"  simple-minded 
spouse  had  sought  and  won  her,  without  a 
single  thought  of  such  a  detidl  as  appear- 
ance. 

The  truth  was,  as  usual,  rather  out  of 
reach.  For  the  period  when  the  seeking^ 
occurred  was  more  than  three  decades  ago, 
and  Dick,  the  aforesaid  younger  son,  was 
twenty -nina  He  was  seated  on  his 
father's  left  hand,  facing  his  elder  brother 
Harold,  and  though  his  features  were,  for 
the  moment,twist^  into  a  look  of  irritation, 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  good-looking. 
He  was  tall  and  broad-shouldered,  with 
fair  hair  and  moustache,  and  quick,  keen 
grey  eyea  Between  himself  and  his 
brother  there  was  a  very  strong  family 
likeness;  but  Harold  Wingrove  was  darker 
in  colouring  than  Dick,  and  both  his  face 
and  manner  showed  plainly  that  he  was 
five  years  his  brother^s  senior. 

Mr.  Wingrove  himself  was  a  short,  spare 
man,  of  ab^ut  sixty-fiva  His  face  was 
smooth  and  comparatively  unwrinkled  for 
his  years ;  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
it  being  Us  eyea  They  were  of  a  faded 
light  blue,  with  a  short-sighted  look  in 
them,  and  were  placed  unusually  far  ftpMrt 
from  each  other.  The  expression  Mr.  Win- 
grove's  face  wore,  which  was  evidently  its 
normal  one,  was  one  of  placid,  simple  good- 
nature and  tetisfaction.  So  short-sighted 
and  so  simple-minded  did  he  look,  that  on 
a  first  inspection  a  stranger,being acquainted 
with  the  controversy  nging  anent  the  de- 
I  parted  Emily,  would  have  at  once  decided 


that  Mr.  Wingrove  had  neither  seen  nor 
considered,  when  he  wooed  her,  wiiethsr 
she  were  plain  or  pretty.  Bat  first  inspec- 
tions are,  of  necessity,  cursory. 

"  Did  you  allude  to  the  pie,  Dickl "  he 
repeated,  serenely,  and  raising  hfs  eyes  to 
his  son's  f  aca  "  If  so,  I  do  not  under- 
stand you." 

Outwardly,  indeed,  the  pie  before  them 
was  all  that  a  pie  should  be,  excellent  in 
form,  elaborately  patterned  at  the  edge  of 
the  crust,  and  delicately  covered  with  the 
lightest  powdering  of  white  sugar.  Bot 
when  Mr.  Wingrove  helped  it,  he  had,  un- 
consciously to  himself,  been  obliged  to 
exercise  most  of  his  remaining  power  and 
muscle,  in  order  to  penetrate  that  ornate 
crust;  and  a  certain  silence  had  fallen 
suddenly  on  both  Harold  and  Dick,  aft» 
they  received  their  portion  of  the  pie — a 
silence  which  had  been  unbroken  until 
Dick's  exclamation  to  his  father. 

Neither  the  silence,  nor  Dick's  words 
themselvep,  seemed  to  strike  Mr.  Wingrofe 
as  worthy  of  nota  He  plied  his  own  fork 
unconcemedlv  for  an  instant  before  he 
went  on  spesking. 

*'I  haidly  think  there  can  be  much 
amiss,  Dick,"  he  said  a  moment  or  two 
later,  with  a  beaming  smile  of  condeeoend- 
ing  superiority,  which  he  shed  impartially 
on  both  sons ;  "  the  pie  was  made  f<^  me 
by  fair  fingers — ^very  fair  fingers,"  be  added, 
while  the  smile  grew  more  beaming  with 
the  repetition. 

A  sudden,  rapid  flash  of  IntelligeBoe  went 
across  Dick's  faca 

"  Fair  fingers  1 "  ejaculated  he,  under  Us 
breath ;  "  I  thought  as  much." 

«  Fair  fingers,  sir  t "  said  Harold,  laymg 
down  his  fork,  and  looking  interestefiy 
and  Interrogatively  at  his  parent.  He  was 
consdouB,  as  he  spoke,  of  a  sharp,  sadden 
pain  In  the  region  of  his  ankle ;  but  bey<md 
a  feeling  of  vexation  at  what  he  believed 
to  be  his  stupidity  in  knocking  up  agamst 
the  footstool  he  did  not  give  the  sensation 
another  thought 

<*Fair  fingers,  Harold,"  returned  Mr. 
Wingrove,  with  a  certain  elation  in  his 
voice,  which  grew  stronger  as  be  became 
aware  that  Dick  was  including  hims^  and 
the  pie  In  a  glance  which  might  be  spoken 
of  as  menacing.  **  Bliss  Margeteon  miade  it 
for  me — ^for  us,  I  should  say.  And  I  find 
no  fault  with  it^"  he  continued,  looking  at 
each  in  turn  irith  a  confident  smila 

^  It's  uneatable,  and  I  am  not  surprised.** 
Dick's  remark  would  be  best  characterised 
as  a  low  growL    His  elder  brother  looked 
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at  hfm  in  some  flnrpriM,  and  torned  again 
to  his  father. 

*<MiM  Margetson,.  iirl  Who  is  she, 
and  why,  may  I  aak,  ia  the  cooking  for 
your  table  1 "  Another  atill  sharper  pain 
attacked  Harold's  Mikle  at  this  moment. 
He  again  priyately  anathematised  his  care- 
lestnessy  and  disregarded  it 

*'Miu  Margetson!  My  dear  Harold, 
do  yon  mean  to  isy  that  it  is  sinee  yon 
were  last  in  Bath  that  Mrs.  Marsetson 
came  here!  She  lives  on  the  EistonBoad. 
A  most  charming  person,  with  a  still  more 
cbatming  daughter.  I  have  the  happiness 
to  possess  the  acquaintance  of  both." 

Here  Mr.  Wingrove  made  a  dight  panse, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  his  plate.  He 
grappled  steadily  with  the  pie-cmst  on  it 
for  some  moments  with  an  air  which  tried 
to  teem  onconsdons  of  its  nndonbted  hard- 
ness ;  then  a  catastrophe  overtook  him  in 
his  efforta  An  nnnsoally  vigoroas  inser- 
tion of  his  fork  into  the  last  remaining 
piece  caused  it  to  sever  and  fly  apart  unex- 
pectedly, with  a  suddenness  that  nearly 
uptet  Mr.  Wingrove's  equilibrium.  He 
tomewhat  hastily  laid  down  hb  fork  and 
the  struggle  together,  and,  saying  hurriedly 
to  the  servant,  "Ton  can  take  away, 
Bobert,**  turned  to  resume  his  conversation 
with  his  elder  boil 

Dick's  countenance  was  overspread  by 
a  cynical  smile ;  but  he  said  nothing.  He 
only  lifted  up  his  arms  carelessly  to  have 
his  plate  removed,  and  then,  folding  them 
on  the  table,  prepared  to  listen.  Irndfully 
to  his  father's  and  brother's  further 
remarks. 

'*  How  this  pfe  came  into  my  possession," 
continued  Mr.  Wingrove,  cheerily.  "  Well, 
I  will  explain.  There  was  a  cookery  compe- 
tition at  the  end  of  a  course  of  cooking 
lectures  in  the  town  a  week  or  to  ago,  and 
I  was  asked  to  be  one  of  the  judges  ojf  the 
exhibits.  Several  young  ladies  went  in  for 
this— to  use  the  slang  of  the  day — 
and  Dr.  Kingston  and  myself  adjudged 
the  priaea.  We  did  not  award  one  to 
Miss  Margetson ;  I  hardly  know  why,  but 
Kingston  seemed  to  think  that  two  of  the 
others  were  superior  to  hers;  in  fact,  he 
was  a  trifle  obstinate  about  it,  said 
that  merit  alone  was  the  criterion,  and 
seemed  to  think  nothing  of  a  lady's  f eelinga 
And  I'm  sure  I  quite  forget  how  any  of 
them  tasted;  but  hers  must  have  been 
excellent,  such  a  charming  young  person  as 
she  is.  I  was  sorry  with  all  my  heart  for 
Kingston's  obstinacy ;  and  meeting  her  a 
few  days  later  in  Milsom  Street,  I  stopped 


her,  and  congratulated  her,  and  told  her 
my  feelingsi  She  seemed  pleased;  and 
she  then  and  there  promited  to  make  me 
the  counterpart  of  that  pie.  This  is  it 
She  brought  it  herself  this  morning.  And 
it  if ^" 

'^HopelesBly  indigestible,'' put  in  Dick, 
tersely. 

<*  Worthy  of  the  fair  maker,"  continued 
Mr.  Wingrove,  without  hearing  or  heedfaig 
his  son's  remark. 

They  were  at  the  moment  partaking  of 
his  favourite  cheese  —  Gbrgonxola  —  and 
perhaps  this  had  swept  from  his  mind  the 
details  of  the  pie-crust's  consistency. 

There  was  a  slight  pause  after  Mr. 
Wingrove's  explanatioiL  Then  Harold 
looked  up  from  his  plate. 

<<Is  she  young,  sir,"  he  said— <<  Uiis  Miss 
Margetson  t " 

Before  Mr.  Wingrove  could  answer, 
Dick  rose  hastily  from  the  table. 

'*Oan  we  have  oofiee  in  the  drawing- 
room,  father  1"  he  said.  "Thia  room  is 
draughty.  Come,  Harold,"  he  added,  to 
his  Ivother;  and  before  either  of  the  other 
two  had  quite  grasped  the  meaning  of  his 
words,  he  had  opened  the  door,  ushered 
his  father  and  brother  through  it,  and  into 
the  drawing-room.  In  that  womanless 
house,  the  only  characteristic  of  a  drawing- 
room  left  to  the  room  so  called,  was  its 
name ;  of  ordinary  drawing-room  appoint- 
ments and  furnishings  there  were  no 
traces.  But  there  were  several  most  com- 
fortable easy-chairs,  a  soft,  if  much  worn, 
carpet,  and  a  large  fireplace,  in  which,  at 
this  moment,  a  small  wood  fire  was 
crackling  brightiy.  September  though  it 
was,  the  nights  were  very  chilly. 

Mr.  Wingrove  placed  himseU  in  one  of 
the  easy-diairs,  while  Dick  drew  up 
another  for  his  lm>ther,  and  proceeded  to 
hand  his  father  a  cup  of  coffee  from  the 
tray  which  the  servant  had  set  down  on  a 
small  table  beside  the  fire. 

*'Yon  were  atking,  my  dear  Harold," 
began  Mr.  Wingrove,  as  he  stirred  Ids 
coffee  contemplatively  and  complacentiy, 
"  about  Miss  Margetson." 

•a  asked,  sir,"  responded  his  son,  « if 
ahewere '' 

But  an  unforeseen  incident  cut  him 
short.  Dick,  in  dtting  down,  with  hit 
own  cup  in  his  hand,  overturned  it  into 
the  fender,  and  a  slight  delay  occurred 
before  the  traces  and  results  of  his  catas- 
trophe were  set  to  rights  again.  By  the 
time  peace  was  restored,  Harold  Wingrove 
had  apparentiy  forgotten  his  interest  in 
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MiM  MargeUon,  for  he  tnnied  to  his 
father  and  began  to  retail,  with  the  air  of 
enjoyment  eommon  to  all  impartem  of 
gossip,  masoaline  and  feminine^  the  latert 
aneodotes  current  at  hb  club  coneeming  the 
private  life  of  leading  politicians. 

Harold  Wingrove  had  a  Gk>Temment 
appointment  in  London.  He  had  come 
down  to  Bath  that  same  evening  on  one 
of  the  Saturday  to  Monday  visits  which 
he  not  unfrequently  made  to  his  father  and 
brother.  The  object  of  this  special  visit 
was  to  announce  to  them  his  own  engage- 
ment to  a  young  lady  at  Surbiton,  a  Mss 
Marion  Byrne.  He  had  -received  his 
father's  cpngratolations  before  dinner,  and 
had  further  dwelt  somewhat  ezhausttyely 
on  her  charms  to  his  brother  Dick,  in  the 
latter's  dresi^g-room ;  suinming  up  her 
individuality,  when  the  dinner-bell  rang, 
with  lover^like  simplicity,  in  the  state- 
ment that  she  was  **  the  sweetest  gfarl  in 
the  world." 

Dick  Wingrove  was  an  architect  in  Bath, 
and  Uved  at  home  in  his  father's  house. 
He  was  very  clever,  his  connection  was  so 
rapidly  increasing  that  he  had  lately  taken 
a  partner,  knd  he  was  spokeii  of  on  all 
sides  as  *'  a  rising  young  man." 

But  there  was  on  ms  countenance  at 
this  moment  none  of  the  tranquillity  that 
should  belone  to  a  young  man  in  so  satia- 
iaotory  a  position.  The  cynical  look  that 
had  overspread  his  fape  at  dinner  deepened; 
and  as  he  listened  to  his  father  and 
brother  the  irritation  that  had  marred  his 
good-looking  face  increased  momen^rily. 
He  finished  his  replenished  coffee-cup,  set 
it  down,  and,  taking  out  his  matches, 
proceeded  to  light  a  cigarette  with  frown- 
ing concentratioa 

•<I  can't  think  how  Harold  could  be 
such  a  duffer,"  he  said  to  himself,  men- 
tally, as  he  did  so.  "Talking  about  Miss 
Margetson  when  I  kicked  him  twice  to 
shut  up  I  He  might  know  for  himself,  toa 
ril  have  a  word  or  two  with  him  later 
on,  see  if  I  don't.  It's  all  very  well,"  he 
pursued,  as  a  loud  laugh  from  his  fiather 
and  brother  made  him  look  up ;  "it's  all 
very  well  to  sit  here  and  talk  so  agreeably 
about  Gladstone  and  Balfour,  when  you 
live  in  town,  while  you  have  none  of  the 
everlasting  bother  and  responsibility  of 
father  I  Let  Harold  try  him  for  a  wedc,'' 
said  Dick,  incoherently  and  feelingly, 
"then  where  would  his  anecdotes  be? 
Never  mind,  Til  have  it  out  when  father^s 
gone  to  bed." 

During  the  next  hour  it  seemed  to  Dick 


that  his  father  would  never  either  lay 
down  his  pipe  or  rise  from  his  chat£  Bot 
as  the  clock  struck  half-past  ten,  Mr. 
Wingrove  did  bdib. 

"  Good  night,  my  dear  Harold,"  he  said; 
"  I  don't  know  really  which  is  most  graliff- 
inff,  your  visit  or  its  object" 

Dick  fetched  his  father's  lighted  candk 
while  'Harold  answered,  and  proceeded, 
according  to  his  nightly  custom,  to  eanry 
it  upetabs  for  him.  This  ceremony  over, 
he  returned  to  the  drawing-room  to  find 
liis  brother  Harold  taking  up  hie  tobacco- 
pouch  and  looking  at  it  reflectively. 

"I  don't  think  Til  have  another  p^ 
pick,"  he  said,  as  Dick  enterad;  "tims'i 
getting  abng,  and  Tve  been  rather  lals 
three  or  four  nights  this  week." 

"  I  don't  care  if  you've  been  late  six  or 
seven,"  responded  Dick,  brusquely,  "  you'll 
have  the  pipe— at  any  rate  you'll  stay  hen 
a  bit    I  want  to  mik  to  you." 

Ho  flung  himself  again  into  his  eaqr- 
chair  as  he  spoke. 

"To  qpeak  to  met"  said  Hardd,  with 
some  surprise,  but  no  great  interest  in  hii 
tone,  and  a  decided  expression  of  langidd 
indifference  on  hi|  hce;  ** speak  away,  old 
maUi  Aen— ^nly  don't  be  long.  What  do 
you  want  t " 

"'What  do  I  want  t'  Iih^nttoknow 
how  on  earth  you  could  talk  to  father 
about  M****!  Margetson  1 " 

"Why  on  earth  shouldn't  I  talk  to  him 
about  Miss  Mai^tson  t " 

"  Surdy,  Harold,  you  don't  need  telling 
what  father's  ways  are  1 " 

"  I  know  it's  one  of  them  to  try  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  any  pretty  young 
lady  who  may  cross  his  path — ^if  thal^s 
what  you  meaa  But  that's  an  old  tab, 
aurely  t " 

"  Yes,"  burst  finrth  Dick,  angrily,  "it 
is  an  old  tale;  and  that's  juat  it !  What 
in  the  world  is  to  be  done  I " 

^'I  don't  see  tlut  anything  is  to  be 
done,"  said  his  brother,  placicUy  croesiDg 
his  legs  as  he  answered ;  "  at  his  age  yoa 
don't  expect  to  alter  father's  idioayncrasiei^ 
do  you!" 

"  Idiosyncrasies  I "  echoed  Dick,  seisiog 
the  poker  and  violently  beating  the  glow 
out  of  a  dying  red  ember  in  the  gnte; 
"it's  more  tfauan  idfosyncrasw,  HmcU! 
It'8— it's  a  torment ! "  He  let  the  poker 
faU  with  a  crash.  "It  takes  all  my 
energies,  and  more  than  all  my  time,  to 
cope  with  him  at  all  1" 

"I'm  very  sorry,  old  man,''  began 
Harold. 
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"Sorry!*'  letarned  ttie  oth«;  "you'd 
be  sorrier  if  yoa  lived  with  him  I  Why, 
whi^t  is  it — thre^  months — since  yoa  were 
here  last  f  And  the  troable  I've  bad  with 
him  since  then — the  idiotic  ihings  he's 
done.  I  never  was  a  letter-writing  map, 
yoa  know— I  prefer  tel^j^ams-^but  if  I 
were  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  yoa, 
I  coold  have  filled  8)ieet9  with  hi« 
dolDgs  1 " 

*'  Just  as  well  yoa  didn't/'  said  bis  an- 
sympathetic  brother.  "I  shoaldn't  have 
had  time  to  read  them." 

"Well,  to  give  yoa  an  instance;  an 
JDstapce  that  I'll  speftk  of  first,  b^caas^  it 

••Get  on,"  interposed  Harold;  "it's 
getting  late.^' 

'*!Qang  the  tim0l  Yoa  listen  to  me. 
Did  yoa  ev^r — no,  1  believe  yoa  never  did 
—meet  the  Armitages  f  Th^nk  goodness, 
they're  gone  to  live  in  Bristol  noff.  $at, 
before  the^  went,  father  m^  hio^lielf 
utterly  foohsh  with  them.  Up  carried  on 
in  the  most  senseless  fashion  with  Jenny. 
She's  the  youngest  and  the  prettiest.  (Good- 
ness only  knows  how  he  c^me  to  ki^oif 
them.  I  never  knew  he  did  tiU  one  evep- 
ing — the  evening  I'm  going  to  tell  you  of. 
I  know  them — they're  cousins  of  Mayo 
—my  partner;  and  the  way  I  found  it 
out  was  this :  I  went  in  to  their  house  to 
tea  with  Mayo,  on  my  way  home  one 
afternoon.  We  w^ie  shown  into  the 
front  drawing-room,  and  befoie  we  had 
been  there  three  minutes  the  most  ex- 
cruciating row  yoT|  ever  heard  in  yoor 
life  came  from  the  back  room.  Jenny 
was  accompanying,  and  some  one  was 
playing  the  flute  with  her — awfully.  Mayo 
and  I  set  our  teeth  and  waited  tiU  Mary 
Ari^itice  came  in.  Then  he  afked  her  if 
she  comdn't  stop  it,  somehow.  She  opened 
the  folding-doors,  and— I  never  w^  aofaken 
aback,  I  think— there  was  father  !  Father 
10  his  go-to-meeting  rig,  standing  beside 
Jenny,  with  his  heaa  on  one  side,  screwing 
and  blowing  away  at  that  flute.  You  be^ 
I  never  felt  such  an  awful  fool  in  my  life  I 
He  didn't,  bless  you ;  not  a  bit  of  it  1  He 
came  smilhig  up  the  room  with  Jennf  | 
complimenting  her,  and  carrying  on  aa  if 
he  were  twenty,  instead  of  nearly  seventy. 
He  didn't  even  mind  when  he  saw  me. 
Qe  imiled,  and  said  something  about  ^ 
unexpected  meeting,  and  went  calmly  on 
with  Jenny  just  the  same.  After  tea  he 
went  calmly  back  to  the  piano,  but  before 
he  took  up  that  flute,  I  rose  and  left ;  I 
coddn't  stand  it  any  more."  | 


Dick  paused  |or  breath,  and  Qurold 
topk  his  pipe  from  his  lips  reflectively. 

"  You  spoke  io  father  1  Seasoned  with 
him,  I  mean  t "  be  said,  to  bis  brother, 
^i^eetioningly,  %  moment  of  i^o  later. 

"Beasoned  with  him  I  You  might  aa 
well  reaaon  with  the  mileatpnei  on  the 
Br^tol  road,"  said  that  father's  distracted 
son.  "AU  he  said  ^as  that  Jenny  epjoyed 
the  duets  as  much  as  ho  did,  and  he  aaw 
nothbg  ridiculous  in  it  at  all  1  ^ 

Harold  did  not  speak,  but  bis  {ndiffearent 
eziwwon  of  countenance  had  changed, 
wule  pick  talked,  to  a  very  contemplative 
ope,  an4  he  had  appareptly  forgottep  his 
haste  to  go  to  bei,  for  he  slowly  fiUefl  apd 
lighted  another  pipe. 

"There  was  worse  than  that,  thopgh," 
Dlok  pi^sued,  breaking  the  short  ailence. 
"There  was  Mrs.  Smith-Bidgway." 

>'What  about  Mrs.  Smitji-Bidgwar  t 
Who's^el" 

"She's  thf9  widow  of  an  Xndiap  jodge, 
and-: — " 

''Not  th%t  dreadful  little,  falloifr.  dark- 
eyed  wqmap  who  stopped  Aether  in  the 
street  que  dfy  when  f  waa  with  him  last 
time  I  was  down  t " 

'* That's  herl"  cried  Dick,  excib^ly 
and  upgrammatically.    ^'  She's  awful ! " 

"Howt  Ha9  father  tc|ed  it  on  witk 
herl" 

<*  Tried  it  on  with  herl  Bather  1  And, 
to  make  it  wor^e,  she  saw  throng  him 
ip  f^  twink,  apd  went  for  hini.  He  got 
ipti^aced  to  her  at  some  garden  par^ ; 
yoi^Ve  no  idea  of  the  dissipations  he  trota 
out  to  whOe  I'm  a(  work.  She,  it  appears, 
is — or  p^tends  to  be— a  great  botanist 
and  naturalist.  I  dare  say  she'a  foond 
it  bandy  before  now.  However,  father 
caught  on,  like  anything.  For  tk  week, 
I  give  you  my  word,  be  was  pever  in 
when  I  got  home  fqr  lunch.  And,  when 
he  did  come  hoipe,  ]^  had  alwfiya  his 
hands  full  of  nettles,  or  birds'  nests^  or 
flowery  stuff  of  some  sor^,  which  he  said 
was  for  Mrs.  Smith-Bidgway.  He  had 
'accompanied  her  on  a  charmipff  bo- 
tanlcalexpedition,'  he  said.  Then  m  the 
afternoon  he  used  to  carry  all  the  stuff 
round  to  her  house  to  press  it  and  so  forth; 
and  whenever  I  did  ohanee  to  ccmie  across 
him  with  her  it  was  evident  she  was  going 
it  like  one  o'clock.  I  waa  ^  my  wita'  end. 
I  couldn't  stop  at  home  from  work  to  see 
after  him.  Mrs.  Smith-Bidgway  would 
have  married  him  before  this  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  an  accident  that  kept  him  out 
of  her  way  for  a  Wi    He  came  home  one 
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day  with  a  sprained  ankle;  I  oonldn't 
imagine  how  he  got  it,  and  he  wouldn't 
tell  me,  bleu  yon.  Bat  it  came  oat  Toa 
may  imagine  how  I  felt  when  Mayo  asked 
me  how  my  father  was,  after  his  fall  from 
the  treel  It  tamed  oat  that  he  had 
been  seen  in  Hampton  woods  climbing  a 
tree  to  get  some  rare  nest  or  other  for 
Mrs.  Smith-Bidgway  1  Climbing  trees 
at  his  age !  He  might  have  broken  his 
neck  !    I  ooald  have  shaken  him  I " 

'*Dick,  yoa're  exaggerating  1'' 

<•  On  my  honoar,  Harold,  it  is  as  trae 
as  gospel  And  that's  not  half  1  He 
nearly  caaght  his  death  of  cold  star-gaising 
with  one  of  the  Harrison  girls  who  is 
astronomical  and  intellectaal  —  he  had 
bronchitis,'  and  1  was  ap  with  him  all  the 
next  night  He  got  awfol  cramp  in  his 
rheamatic  shoulder  sitting  to  the  other 
Harrison  girl,  who  wanted  him  as  a  model 
for  Saint  Jerome.  He  got  half  drowned 
getting  water-lilies  for  Miss  Margetson  to 
wear  on  her  frock  at  a  dance;  and  now 
he's  raining  his  digestion  and  oars,  eating 
her  abominable  pastry.  She's  the  last,  and 
he  seems  to  me  to  get  worse  with  every 
one." 

Dick  broke  off  with  a  very  heavy  sigh. 

**Do  yoa  think  anything  woald  be 
gained  by  my  patting  things  before  him  1" 
said  Harold,  after  a  long  and  thoaght- 
fal  paase. 

''No,"  said  his  brother,  dejectedly. 
"Nothing — I  don't  believe  talking's  any 
nsa  Bat  something  mast  be  done ;  Pm 
blessed  if  I  know  what;  bat  my  life's  a 
harden  to  me^  that's  all  I  can  say.** 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  flang  away  the 
end  of  his  cigarette.  "Qood  night,  old 
man,"  he  said ;  "  I'ye  kept  yoa  an  age." 

Bat  Harold  did  not  take  his  brother's 
hand  at  once.  "  It's  mach  worse  than  I 
thoaght,"  he  said,  slowly.  "Bat  don't 
yoa  worry,  Dick ;  we'll  do  something.  I 
shall  try,  at  any  rate.  I'll  have  a  regalar 
talk  to  him  to-morrow." 


"  I  wish  you  lack,"  said  Diet  "  Good 
night,  old  feUow." 

Harold  grasped  his  brother's  hand 
warmly.  The  two  men  were  very  fond 
of  each  other  in  a  reserved  and  ondemon- 
strative  way.  They  went  their  respeetiTe 
ways  to  bed.  Dick  laid  his  head  on  hh 
pillow,  soothed  by  the  conecioasneas  that 
he  had  entered  apon  the  placid  boors  in 
which  he  might  safely  relax  his  rigerooi 
cares,  and  possess  his  sool  in  peace;  tiie 
few  hoars  for  which  his  father  wu  m 
his  own  room  in  bed. 

Harold  also  thoaght  gratefaUy  of  tha 
coming  night  as  a  sort  of  balwsrk  be- 
tween him  and  his  attempt  to  reason  w&h 
his  father. 

"I'll  have  it  oat  to-morrow,"  he  mnr- 
mared,  sleepily.  "To-morrow,  if  I  cu 
get  hold  of  him.  There's  nothing  to 
bother  abont  jast  now." 

It  is  doabtfol  whether  either  broihar 
woold  have  experienced  these  soothing 
sentiments  ooald  he  have  seen  on  Mr. 
Wingrove's  dressing-room  table  the  newi- 
paper  which  that  gentleman  had  been 
perasing  in  sedaaion  before  he  sank  bto 
the  arms  of  slambw. 


Now  Ready.    Price  Sixpence. 
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CHAPTER  XXI.      COUSIN  SARAH. 

The  Admiral't  sbter-in-laWi  Mrs.  Orant, 
and  her  dacight«r  were  now  niliDg  at 
the  Towers.  In  one  way  this  added  to 
Colin's  happiness,  for  his  lady-love  conld 
now  eome  to  the  Towers  nnder  his  aunt's 
chaperonage. 

Mrs.  Grant  was  tall,  stiff,  and  angular, 
very  prim  of  manner.  Her  very  presence 
seemMl  to  radiate  eold  instead  of  warmth. 
A  French  gentleman  who  had  once  met 
her  had  descrfbed  her  to  his  friend  as  a 
lady  always  afflioted  with  *<le  spleen/'  a 
malady  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  England. 

Mits  Grant,  on  the  other  hand,  was  too 
active  and  too  energetic,  and  education 
was  her  hobby.  She  had  had  every 
advantage  herself,  and  her  own  standard 
was,  in  her  opinion,  the  only  one  worth 
having.  She  knew  many  things  and  was 
very  thorough,  but  she  despised  all  weak 
and  foondi  women,  and  domineered  over 
them  in  a  manner  which  made  the  crushed 
worms  sometimes  turn. 

Some  women  get  their  own  way  by 
shedding  tears,  and  others  by  being  firmly 
disagreeable.  Sarah  Grant  seldom  allowed 
any  one  to  thwart  her,  but  then  she  was  a 
very  capable  person ;  she  could  "  manage  " 
betier  than  most  people,  and  found  no 
undertaking  too  much  for  her.  Whether  it 
were  a  party,  a  school-feast,  or  a  charitable 
meeting,  all  was  done  in  a  thoroughly  busi- 
ness-like manner.  It  was  sure  to  be  well 
arranged,  but  then  she  never  cared  how 


many  people  she  put  out,  or  how  many 
she  inconvenienced,  in  the  carrying  out  of 
her  plans.  No  sooner  had  she  settled 
down  at  the  Towers  for  a  long  visit  than 
she  looked  about  for  something  that 
wanted  settling.  Certainly  the  Church 
wanted  settling,  but  so  did  the  Bector  and 
so  did  the  Curate,  with  whom  must  be 
included  the  congregation  itself.  Then 
Longham  society  was  very  shallow  and 
frivolous,  very  uneducated ;  however,  even 
Sarah's  capability  could  not  compass  the 
higher  education  of  all  the  business  men 
and  their  wives,  though  she  meditated 
long  on  some  plan  for  doing  this.  Lec- 
tures she  decided  might  do  for  a  beginning, 
and  if  no  one  else  turned  up  she  hers^ 
was  prepared  to  give  them. 

Naturally  she  saw  a  great  deal  of  the 
Miss  Gkxrdons,  Colin's  engagement  having 
taken  place  jost  after  her  wrival ;  at  first 
she  was  deb'ghted  to  find  out  that  they 
were  ladies,  but  on  closer  inspection  she 
was  shocked  to  see  that  though  they 
might  be  accomplished  their  education  was 
not  solid,  and  that  they  did  not  even  seem 
to  wish  to  be  better  grounded.  Sarah  took 
the  determination  to  warn  Colin  of  the 
folly  he  was  about  to  commit  in  making 
Beatrice  Gordon  his  wife,  for  the  Admiral 
only  looked  at  pretty  faces,  caring  nothing 
for  learning,  and  so  could  not  with  pro- 
priety warn  his  son.  One  day  when 
Beatrice  was  expected  to  spend  the  day 
at  the  Towers,  Sarah  attacked  her  cousin 
after  breakfast  in  this  manner : 

"I  do  think  it  is  a  pity,  Oolio,  that  you 
should  marry  a  girl  who,  after  the  'first 
bloom  of  beauty  has  worn  off,  will  have 
nothing  left.  She  will  be  a  mere  dolL" 
Sarah  paused,  whOst  the  Captain  looked 
alarmed.  He  was  always  more  or  less 
frightened  when  Sarah  attacked  him ;  be- 
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aides,  be  did  not  like  to  hear  his  Beatrice 
maligned. 

''Sbe  18  not. a  blae-atocking,  my  dear 
Sarah,  oertainly,  bat  she  will  get  more 
time  by-and-by  for  reading ;  besides " 

Bat  Sarah  was  indignant;  to  call  an 
educated  woman  a  bla^-stocking  annoyed 
her  excessively. 

"  Ton  men  are  all  alike ;  yoa  like  a  bit 
of  pink  and  white  china,  and  ni  yei*  think 
of  anything  beyond.  Look  at  C^barles 
Andrew  and  his  wife,  that  silly  little 
piece  of  vanity ;  they  say  he  is  always  on 
thorns  as  to  what  she  will  say  next." 

«  I  am  very  sorry  for  him,  but  I  see^no 
parallel/'  said  the  Captain,  who  was  very 
patient  with  Sarah,  becaase  in  his  own 
mind  he  always  looked  upon  her  as  having 
been  jilted  in  early  youth — the  trath  being 
that  she  had  never  had  an  offer,  thoogh 
she  would  not  have  owned  this  for  the 
world. 

'*  Well,  I  don't  thbk  Mrs.  Gordon  has 
done'  her  duty  by  those  girls,  they  all 
think  of  nothing  but  their  clothes;  in 
fact,  I  don't  like  Mra  Gordon  at  all,  and 
mother  thinks  the  same  as  I  do.  I  believe 
she  ii " 

'*  Ahem  i "  said  the  Captain  in  a  warn- 
ing tone,  for  the  door  was  opened  and 
Beatrice  herself  entered,  looking  extremely 
pretty,  and  very  shy,  but  so  nicely  dressed 
that  evidently  she  had  been  thfaiking  of 
her  dothes  that  very  morning. 

•<  I  was  coming  to  fetch  you,"  said  the 
Captain,  going  hastily  forward,  with  an 
old-fashioned  politeness  which  was  only 
increased  and  not  diminished  becaase  he 
was  engaged. 

"  I  came  up  early  becaase  mother  wants 
you  to  come  down  and  settle  about  our 
Christmas  entertainments;  and  she  and 
Minnie  are  going  to  London  this  morning 
to  choose  all  sorts  of  things  for  the  new 
houte ;  they  want  to  see  yoa  first." 

"Certainly,  I  will  come  at  once;  and 
then  after  Uiat  you  may  like  to  take  a 
walk." 

Beatrice  smiled  an  assent,  though  she 
felt  terribly  frightened  of  ''Cousin  Sarah," 
who,  after  a  chilly  greeting,  was  knitting 
as  if  her  livelihood  depended  on  it,  look- 
ing sternly  at  the  fire  instead  of  towards 
Beatrica 

"  Will  you  excuse  me  a  minute,  Bea- 
trice t"  said  the  Captain.  '*I  want  to  speak 
to  my  father  before  I  go  out;"  and  off 
went  the  lover,  leaving  Beatrice  to  face 
Sarah  alone — who  was  in  her  most  die- 
agreeable  mood — and  who  remarked  drUy : 


"  I  thought  yoa  did  not  go  out  in  tk 
morning.  Miss  Gordon,  because  yoa  and 
your  sisters  did  so  much  needlework." 

Beatrice  thought  her  future  couib  very 
rude,  but  tried  to  answer  pleasantly. 

"  No,  we  do  not  often  go  oa^  but  to- 
day I  have  a  holiday." 

"I  suppose  you  never  get  time  to  opm 
a  book!" 

"I  do  now,"  began  Bee,  ** since  Colm 
told  me  he  would  like  me  to  read  rega- 
larly." 

*'  You  won't  continue  that  pfaeUce  very 
long  if  yoa  only  do  it  to  please  Colin— b« 
I  assure  yoa  he  is  a  very  inteliectuslmaD, 
and  he  likes  talking  to  superior  people.' 

Beatrice  blushed,  and  felt  that  she  wm 
not  at  all  superior,  and  that  the  speaker 
was  odious. 

'I  Would  you  like  to  join  a  resdiof 
society  f  I  am  secretary  to  one  and  cooM 
put  your  name  down  for  electioD,  but 
we  never  elect  people  who  are  not  in 
earnest" 

''How  do  you  know  when  people  sn 
in  earnest  f"  stammered  Beatrice^  not 
knowing  she  was  sarcastic. 

'*By  the  books  they  have  already  resd. 
We  ask  for  a  list." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  you  would  not  eleet 
me,  I  have  only  read  novela  and  a  few 
lives  of " 

'*0f  couraei  for  my  cousin's  sake  I  should 
make  an  exception  in  your  favour,'*  sud 
Miss  Sarah,  condescendingly ;  but,  hsppOy 
for  Bee,  Colin  entered  at  this  moment,  and 
she  hastily  bid  his  cousin  good-bye. 

<*  Oh,  Colin,"  she  said,  when  they  were 
well  out  of  the  house,  *'  I  am  too  stupid 
for  you.  You  will  feel  tired  of  me  some 
day ;  your  cousin  said  as  much  to  me." 

Colin  laughed  heartily  as  he  drew  Bee'i 
small  hand  hito  his  arm. 

"  What  nonsense !  My  dear  chfld,  don't 
notice  what  Sarah  says.  The  truth  ii,  I 
believe  she  must  have  been  jQted  when 
she  was  young,  and  that  makes  her  a  little 
sharp.'*- 

"  WeU,  then,  I  will  not  mind  what  abe 
says ;  but  I  should  die,  Colin,  if  you  got 
tired  of  me.  I  know  I  should.  I  mean  to 
make  myself  very  clever  and  very  wonder- 
ful just  for  your  sake.'' 

*'  But,  my  darling,  yoa  are  quite  derer 
enough  for  me.  I  don't  want  a  bhe* 
atocldng." 

'<  Ko ;  but  Sarah  said  one  day  that  after 
a  time  men  get  tired  of  pretty  wives  who 
have  no  ideas,  and  that  they  then  repent 
of  having  ever  married  them.     She  gate 
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me  tiro  yean — ^no  mora;  and  then  she 
laid  I  would  see ! " 

"You  will  aee  that  every  year  I  shall 
think  yon  are  a  great  deal  too  good  for 
ma" 

'*Bat,  Colin,  sometimes  I  think  that  you 
do  not  really  know  ns — know  me,  I  mean. 
Yoa  think  that  I  have  all  kinds  of  high 
ideas  which  I  have  not  got.  I  wish  I 
had." 

**What  nonsense,  darling.  Don't  yon 
know  that  yon  are  only  too  good  for  me  ? 
Now,  what  do  yon  think  I  have  settled 
with  my  father  t  That  yon  are  all  to  come 
to  spend  Christmas  at  the  Towers.  Yon 
see,  he  would  not  like  me  to  he  away  from 
him  all  day  ;  so  this  cats  the  knot  What 
say  yoa  to  that,  Miss  Beatrice  9 " 

Beatrice  in  her  heart  did  not  quite  like 
the  plan.  Between  Cousin  Sarah  and  her 
own  Bister,  Minnie,  there  would  be  but 
little  peace  for  her.  Sne  wonld  get  less  of 
Colin  than  she  did  even  at  home.  How- 
ever, she  wonld  not  tell  him  sa  One  thing 
the  girl  had  learned  at  home,  and  that  was 
to  give  up  her  own  way.  So  she  assented 
as  cordially  as  nhe  could. 

*'  Ah,  I  thought  that  would  please  you, 
that  is  if  your  lady  mother  agrees.  There 
is  another  thing  I  want  ti  tell  you,  Bei- 
trice ;  16  is  a  secret,  but  we  must  have  no 
more  secrete  in  future,  ehf  I  have  found 
out  that  that  little  Philios  is  very  fond  of 
Minnie  Gordon,  so  at  Cbristmas  we  shall 
have  him  here  a  good  deal.  What  do  you 
say  to  that  f" 

This  time  Bee  shook  her  head. 

"  No.  Colin,  it  will  be  no  good." 

"  What,  has  it  gone  as  far  as  that  9 " 

**No,  but  of  course  Minnie  knows  he 
admires  her,  and  all  that,  but  now  there  is 
not  the  least  chance." 

•'  Why  not  %  "  asked  Colb. 

"  Becansp/  said  Bee,  innocently,  **  since 
wa  came  in  for  this  money  ot  course 
Minnie  could  not  think  of  marrying  a 
corate."  Beatrice,  looking  up,  saw  a 
atrange  look  on  her  lover^s  face. 

*'  And  suppose  I  had  waited  till  now  to 
propose  to  you,  should  I,  also,  have  had  no 
chance  f  **  he  said,  a  little  sternly. 

''Please  don't  say  it  like  that,  Colin; 
no,  indeed,  I  should  always  have  cared 
about  you  if  you  had  been  ever  so  poor ; 
but  Minnie,  you  know,  is  prettier  than  I 
am,  and '* 

"I  suppose  most  women  marry  the 
money  and  not  the  man,"  he  said,  half 
•adly ;  '*  but  after  all  this  poor  Philips  is  a 
gentleman  and  a  capital  fellow.    He  may 


not  be  much  to  look  at,  but  one  can't 
listen  to  him  on  Sundays  and  not  believe 
he  has  a  big  soul;  he  wants  to  do  us 
good,  but  we  are,  I  am  afraid,  quite 
satisfied  with  ourselves.  Do  you  really 
believe  your  sister  would  tihrow  him  over 
because  she  is  now  richer  than  she  was  f  ** 

"Don't  put  it  like  that,  Colin ;  and  I 
don't  believe  Minnie  ever  cared  for  him ; 
in  fact  I  know  she  did  not;  but  still — ^no 
— Minnie  would  never  marry  a  poor  man ; 
she  would  be  quite  out  of  her  element." 

''I  thought  you  had  never  been  very 
rich!" 

**Yoa  know  we  have  not,  but  all  Uie 
same  Minnie  has  always  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  she  should  be  rich,  and 
she  thought  that  there  was  no  way  to  alter 
her  position  but  by  marrying  a  rich  man." 

''  And  yet  now  you  say  she  would  not 
marry  a  poor  ona" 

'*  No,  I  feel  sure  she  won't;  but  please, 
Colin,  don't  ask  me  any  more;  you  will 
never  believe  that  I  could  think  differently. 
There  now,  say  you  never  will" 

'*  Nonsense,  child,  you  don't  want  my 
word  for  it." 

Nevertheless  the  Captain  had  expe- 
rienced a  mental  shock  about  the  Qordum 
family;  perhaps  it  was  partly  caused  by 
the  failare  of  his  plan  about  fais  friend  the 
Curate.  Well,  he  would  think  no  more 
about  it«  and,  to  be  fair,  Beatrice  had 
certainly  owned  that  the  Corate  had  never 
had  a  chance. 

Very  soon  he  was  sitting  in  eondave  in 
the  Grordons'  drawing-room  and  propound- 
ing his  plan  about  Cdristmas. 

Mrs.  Oordon  thought  it  delightful,  and 
Frances  agreed.  Minnie  said  something 
about  their  being  too  many  to  invade 
the  Towers,  but  her  objections  were  soon 
overruled.  After  this  was  settled,  Mrs. 
Gordon  plunged  into  a  discussion  about 
furniture  and  arrangements  concerning  the 
Warren.  Colin  must  give  his  opinion,  as 
he  was  to  come  there  for  a  certain  little 
affair  which  might  take  place  next  year; 
betides,  of  course  he  must  oome  directly 
they  were  settled  in,  but  that  was  not  to 
be  till  April  or  May.  With  the  fine 
weather  they  would  take  their  flight 
homeward  Uke  the  swallows,  etc.  The 
truth  was,  Mrs.  Gordon  had  settled  that 
it  would  be  better  for  everybody  to  let  the 
talk  about  James  Gordon^i  girls  blow  off, 
so  that  there  would  be  less  chanoe  of  the 
scandal  reaching  her  dear  girls'  ears.  Be- 
sides, she  did  not  wish  Colin  to  hear  any- 
thing aboat  it.    It  was  already  unfortunate 
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that  he  had  chanesd  to  have  once  seen  j  had  nearly  recovered  her  ipiiits  at  the 
these  very  girls.    However,  she  had  aicer- 
talned  that  his  friends  had  left  the  place* 
and  that  he  was  not  likely  to  hear  local 
gossip  when  staying  at  the  Warrea 

The  family  conclave  broke  np,  every- 
body was  well  pleased  about  the  future 
plans ;  the  present  was  so  bright,  the  future 
woold  be  brighter.  Bat  Oolin  Grant  found 
out  that  day  what  wiser  men  find  out 
earlier  in  life,  that  when  you  get  engaged 
to  a  girl  you  have  to  adopt  her  mother 
and  all  her  sisters  and  brothers  as  your 
own  relations ;  and  that  if  these  relations 
are  not  of  your  own  way  of  thinking  you 
have  a  good  deal  to  put  up  with.  How- 
ever, Beatrice  made  up  for  it  all ;  so  (be 
thought  as  he  said  good-bye  to  her  that 
eveauig  and  saw  the  truthful  eyes  look  up 
at  him  as  she  said  : 

''Colin,  you  won't  think  that  I  could 
alter,  will  you  f" 


CHAPTER  XXIL     TAKING  POSSESSION. 

It  was  a  bright^  warm  May  day,  when 
the  Gordon  kdies  said  farewell  for  ever 
to  their  Longfaam  villa.  It  is  needless  to 
describe  the  good-byes  of  all  the  neigh- 
bours, how  a  few  sincerely  said  they  would 
miss  them,  but  how  the  greater  part  cared 
more  to  know  who  would  be  the  next 
occupant  At  the  villa,  than  whether  Mrs. 
Gordon  would  be  happy  at  the  Warrwi. 
Of  course,  people  who  come  in  for  fo^ 
tunes  always  are  happy,  and  those  who 
have  not  that  happiness  feel  just  a  little 
jealous  that  Fate  has  not  been  so  kbd  to 
them.  The  Oroabjrs  were  profiue  in  thehr 
good  wishes,  but  they  hoped  that  some  of 
their  civility  would  be  repaid  by  invlta- 
tlons  to  their  grand  new  home,  '*  which, 
perhaps,  after  all  Isn't  much,"  said  Miss 
Orozby  to  her  mother.  Miss  Orosby 
bad  always  been  jealous  of  the  beauty  of 
her  neighbours,  for  really  it  was  rather 
aggravating  to  go  out  with  gfarls  to  whom 
one  only  acted  as  a  foil. 

It  was  settled  that  Golin  should  accom- 
pany the  Grordons  to  their  new  home ; 
Mrs.  Gordon  had  been  backwards  and 
forwards  several  times  to  see  about  fur- 
niture and  wall  papers,  but  she  had  nevwr 
taken  her  daughters  with  her.  She  wanted 
the  whole  thing  to  be  a  surprise  to  them ; 
and  also  she  preferred  having  her  own  way 
about  the  arrangements,  or  so  she  sMd. 

Wew  servants,  too,  were  engaged ;  the 
Gordons  were  to  be  all  new  together; 
and  how  they  would  enjoy  life  I    Minnie 


bare  idea  of  a  baronet  who  might 
fall  desperately  in  love  with  her— the 
would,  of  coursp,  mske  a  great  favoor 
of  marrying  him.  But,  naturally,  she 
kept  these  thoughts  for  her  own  prifsfte 
enjoyment  Poor  Mr.  Philips  had  come 
to  bid  them  good-bye,  and  bad  ventaied 
to  keep  Minnie's  hand  a  few  secondi 
longer  than  was^absolutely  necessary.  Hs 
had  had  a  smile  for  his  reward  whieh 
had  sent  him  home  having  all  the  bsttk 
to  fight  over  again.  Should  he  ever  find 
courage  to  make  Mbnie  Gordon  an  offer  t 
How  he  envied  Captain  Grant!  AUhb 
love-making  had  been  so  easy. 

At  last  the  train  stopped  at  Colehsa 
Station.  Colin  jumped  out  of  the  fint> 
class  carriage  (never  before  had  ths 
Gordons  travelled  all  together  in  a  fint- 
class  carriage),  and  handed  out  his  futon 
relations  with  a  hearty  grasp  of  his  hand 
and  a  cheery  "  welcome  home  at  last"  A 
fly  was  waiting  for  them  besides  thdr  own 
new  carriage  and  pair,  and  even  Ht 
Blackston  was  ready  on  the  platfona  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  new  heirs. 

Beatrice  could  only  gase  about  her  is 
admiration  as  tfiey  pused  throng  ths 
long  street,  and  then  ascended  the  Ull  and 
saw  the  dd  castle  peeping  out  of  its  newly- 
awakened  foliage.  At  the  top  of  the  lo^ 
hill  they  first  felt  the  delicious  bieeio 
which  swept  over  the  great  heathy  table- 
land across  which  they  had  to  drive  for 
several  miles.  Everything  was  beantiliDi, 
and  Beatrice,  looking  up  at  Oolin  and  at 
her  mother,  said : 

"  You  never  told  me  half  the  beautiss  of 
this  place." 

"  You  will  not  care  for  the  Towers  alter 
this,''  said  the  Captain,  smiling.  <'Bb^ 
in  truth,  I  had  forgotten  the  scenery;  it 
was  years  ago  that  I  was  here.  One  thing 
alone  I  remembered  —  the  faces  of  thoee 
girls  who  were  so  like  you  and  Minnie." 

Frances  looked  up  at  her  mother;  hov 
curioDs  Colin  should  mention  this  joit 
now !  Mrs.  Gordon  hastened  io  point  oat 
the  distant  views,  and  to  name  some  of 
the  places  she  had  ahready  learnt  to 
recognise. 

'*  My  cousin  showed  his  taste  in  duxmg 
such  a  spot  to  live  in,  don't  yon  think, 
Colinl" 

'*  Certainly.  But  he  did  not  show  liii 
taste  by  living  alone  here.  However,  I 
suppose  you  mil  not  quarrel  with  him  on 
that  account  f" 

<*If  he  had  had  a  wife  he  would  hate 
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had  a  dozen  ohUdren,  and  we  should 
not  have  come  here/'  said  Minnia  "I 
wonder  if  we  ehall  be  dinged  with 
oalien  f "  Minnie's  taste  lay  more  in  tlie 
ways  of  society  than  in  the  paths  of 
Natnre's  scenery.  **  Yon  most  come,  Oolin, 
very  often,  and  help  us  to  entertain  the 
men.  It  is  very  tiresome  of  Ans^  to 
exile  himself  in  this  way  I " 

Minnie  was  now  especially  gradons  to 
her  fntare  brother-in-law,  she  foresaw  ways 
of  making  him  very  nsefol ;  but  as  he  did 
not  guess  her  motive,  the  worthy  fellow 
was  quite  won  over — for  few  men  are 
proof  against  a  pretty  woman's  attenticms. 
Not  that  he  would  for  a  moment  have 
wished  to  change  his  choice ;  but^  still,  he 
had  foigiven  the  affair  of  poor  PhUips. 

So  all  the  party  chatted  happQy  —  all 
except  Bee,  who  cured  more  to  gaze  at  the 
scenery  than  to  talk  of  society.  She  was 
gUd  they  were  going  to  live  quite  in  the 
country ;  there  would  not  be  so  many  tire- 
some neighbours,  and  perhaps  she  might 
put  pride  in  her  pocket,  and  join  Sarah 
Grant's  reading  society. 

At  last  the  carriage  turned  into  the 
drive  leading  to  the  Warren,  and  round 
by  the  front  door.  The  old  house  was 
looking  its  very  best ;  the  garden  was  done 
up;  the  windows  reflected  the  May  sun; 
the  bees  hummed  about  the  early  rhodo- 
dendrons ;  everything  seemed  to  welcome 
these  new  Gordons, 

Only  Mrs.  Gordon,  as  she  stepped  into 
the  hall,  had  a  strange  sensation;  she 
ahnost  fancied  she  saw  before  her  two 
beautiful  girls,  young  and  innooent,  igno- 
rant of  what  trouble  was  coming  upon 
them.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the 
sunlight  flashed  across  Sibjl's  golden  head 
and  Grace's  pathetic  eyes;  then,  with  a 
little  nertous  laugh,  Mrs.  (Gordon  dis- 
nuased  the  vision,  and  turned  with  pride 
towards  her  own  three  daughters. 

"WelcomCi  dear  children,  to  your  new 
home." 

Whereupon  everybody  kissed  everybody, 
and  smiles  could  be  seen  on  all  their  pretty 
faees. 

In  the  background  were  the  servants, 
some  helping  with  the  luggage,  the  others 
respectfully  curtsying.  For  the  first  time 
Mis.  Gordon  felt  that  she  was  in  tbe 
position  which  she  had  always  intended  to 
fill,  and  which  she  knew  she  could  fill  to 
perfection. 

.  There  was,  of  course,  a  hasty  inspection 
of  the  rooms — the  two  drawing-rooms,  the 
large  dining-room,  no  longer  gloomy,  a 


pretty  morning-room,  and  a  library  filled 
with  books,  to  which  Mrs.  Gordon  pointed 
as  she  said  to  Colin : 

«  You  see  we  have  provided  some  fitting 
place  for  the  learned  Captain  Grant." 

It  must  be  said  that  the  Captain's  first 
thought  was  that  he  and  Bee  would  have 
a  bliMful  week  in  these  odd  corners  of  the 
great  heath,  away  from  Cousin  Sarah's  re- 
proving eyes,  and  he  gave  no  heed  at  all 
as  to  how  much  he  and  |Bee  could  improve 
their  minds. 

Upstairs  the  rooms  had  been  a  good 
deal  changed  and  renovated.  The  old 
schoolroom  was  no  longer  recognisable,  for 
it  was  fitted  up  as  a  morning-room  for  the 
young  ladies.  Easy-chairs  and  pretty  nick- 
nacks  lay  about ;  a  grand  piano  replaced  the 
old  cottage  one ;  and  Grace  and  Sibyl's  large 
arm-chair  had  disappeared  altogether — ^it 
was  put  right  away  hi  some  lumber  room. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  room  I"  cried  Beatrice, 
delighted;  '4ook  at  the  jasmine  and  roses 
climbbg  up  to  the  very  top.  Later  on, 
we  can  pick  a  nosegay  out  of  the  window." 

" '  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  you  may,' " 
said  the  Captain ;  '<  eh,  Miss  Bee  t " 

At  five  o'clock  there  was  a  delightful 
and  sociable  tea  in  the  big  drawing-room, 
and  much  animated  talk  about  the  furni- 
ture and  all  the  many  new  things  Mrs. 
Gordon  had  bought  The  girls  had  not  a 
word  to  say  agaList  their  motfier's  taste, 
which  was  perfect ;  and  as  she  sat  in  the 
midst  of  them  she  enjoyed  their  happiness, 
and  her  own.  The  possessive  pronoun 
was  continually  on  their  lips;  and  how 
sweet  it  soundeid  1 

'*If  only  Austin  were  here,"  they  all 
said,  "then  everything  would  be  quite 
perfect.  How  tiresome  of  him  to  insist  on 
keeping  Ids  word  to  that  young  man  i " 

'*  And  the  dear  fellow  has  managed  that 
I  should  find  a  letter  from  him  awaiting 
me.  How  like  him,  dear  fellow ! "  said 
Mrs.  Gordon,  slipping  her  son's  letter  into 
her  pocket  It  was  too  precious  to  be 
read  in  public ;  and  next  to  having  him  in 
person  it  was  really  delightful  to  have  a 
letter  from  him.  The  pleasure  of  owner- 
ship would  not  be  perfect  till  Austin  came 
home,  then  he  should  do  as  he  liked  about 
his  future ;  money  would  be  plentiful,  and 
he  need  not  deny  himself.  It  was  Bee 
alone,  however,  who  thought  of  thanking 
her,  as  they  went  upstairs  together. 

''Dear  mother,  what  trouble  you  have 
taken  for  us,"  she  said,  as  she  looked 
round  her  bedroom.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  was  to  have  a  bedroom  to 
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herself;  and  her  mother  had  chosen  her 
favourite  bine  for  the  draperies.  It  was 
the  bedroom  that  had  belonged  to  Bfiss 
Evans ;  but  it  woald  not  have  been  recog* 
nised  by  her. 

When  she  was  alone  in  her  own  room, 
Mrs.  Gordon  sat  down  to  read  her  dear 
Aoatin'a  letter.  She  onght,  indeed,  to 
have  been  a  happy  woman,  bat  the  direc- 
tion at  the  top  of  her  son's  letter  made  her 
start 

''How  strange  some  things  are  I  Of 
all  places  in  Germany  who  conld  have 
expected  Aastin  to  settle  at  Fribonrg  I " 

Thus  ran  the  letter : 

''My  dearest  Mother,  — I  hope  I 
shall  tune  this  letter  so  as  to  let  yon  find 
it  at  yonr  arrival  at  the  Warren.  As  I 
cannot  give  yon  a  personal  welcome,  let 
this  letter  do  it  for  ma  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  time  to  tell  yoa  abont  oar 
plans,  as  we  have  travelled  a  good  deal 
since  we  left  Italy.  Jones'  mother 
wrote  to  him  qnite  onexpectedly  to  tell 
him  she  had  heard  of  an  excellent  German 
professor  and  his  wife  living  at  Fribonrg, 
who  were  willing  to  take  as  into  their 
hoofe.  Mrs.  Jones  said  that  these  were 
bon4  fide  Germans  of  the  best  type ;  Iftiat 
they  conld  not  talk  Eoglish;  and  that 
the  professor  would  be  delighted  to  teach 
as  his  gracioas,  guttural  language. 

*'Toa  remember  that  Stanford  was 
especially  to  learn  colloquial  German 
thoroughly,  so  we  are  to  stay  here  a  year. 
Of  coarse,  I  have  bargained  for  a  good 
holiday  in  the  middle  of  the  time. 

"WeU,  here  we  are,  and  prepared  to 
put  up  with  German  ways  in  a  German 
flat,  and  to  grind  the  tongue  Into  our 
brains.  Bless  the  beautiful  Yaterland  and 
its  terrible  language  I 

**  This  town  is  very  interesting  and  the 
scenery  around  is  pretty.  There  are  some 
lovely  walks,  we  hear,  but  we  have  not 
yet  explored  them.  The  chief  glory  of 
the  place  is  Its  cathedral ;  but  I  must  leave 
its  description  till  another  day. 

*'  I  wonder  how  the  girls  bear  their  new 
hononra.  I  suppose  Captain  Grant  will 
keep  Bee  ia  order;  but  I  most  take  the 
conceit  out  of  Minnie  when  I  get  home. 
I  know  Fracees  will  take  life  quietly  every- 
where. Hus  Mionie  thrown  over  the 
Curate?  I  hope  not;  though  I  fancy 
her  heart  was  never  much  captivated. 
Ton  see,  I  am  leaving  all  love-making  to 
my  sisters;  I  only  walk  along  the  paths 
that  lead  to  fame.     We  have  the  usual 


appendages  here  of  a  Gtoman  town— hssps 
of  soldiers,  and  heaps  of  stadents.  Thsse 
last  are  always  duelling,  and  appear  eveiy 
morning  weving  fresh  pieces  of  dtseh^ 
plaster  on  theur  fiat  faces.  I  point  ths 
moral  to  Jones  by  telling  him  fhst 
diachylon  does  not  adorn  a  hib, 

"I  long  to  be  with  yoa,  dear  molhsr; 
still,  prondses  are  promisesi  and  the  youg 
man  seems  to  i^preciate  my  compsnj. 
Ton  ladies  would  turn  up  yoor  eyes  snd 
lift  your  hands  in  horror  at  oar  professor 
and  his  wife.  She  does  all  the  hove- 
work,  and  looks  like  a  cook  in  the 
morning,  and  like  a  housekeeper  in  ths 
afternoon.  But  she  comes  of  a  most 
respectable  family,  so  her  hoaband  says; 
at  least,  we  think  the  word  means  re- 
spectable, though  we  cannot  quite  agree 
about  it,  and  the  dictionary  does  not  pro- 
duce the  article.  On  the  fioor  benesth 
ours  lives  an  old  lady  who  takes  in 
boarders.  She  is  very  prim  when  we  meet 
her  on  the  stairs,  and  will  not  even  Ml. 
at  us.  *An  officer  lodges  above  us— st 
least,  we  call  him  an  officer,  for  we  nem 
see  him;  bat  he  comes  in  late,  and  per- 
fumes the  universal  staircase  with  the 
fumes  of  his  cigars.  He  goea  out  esriy, 
and  does  the  same.  If  we  knew  enough 
German  we  should  suggest  that  there  sre 
too  many  fieas ;  but  we  cannot  find  the 
word  for  fiea-powder  anywhere^  and  tlie 
chemist  refuses  to  give  us  any;  at  lesil^ 
any  of  the  thing  we  atk  for.  Tell  the 
girls  to  write,  and  to  give  me  their  o^nios 
of  the  Warren.  Your  affectionate  son, 
"Austin  Gcsdon." 

"Dear  boy!"  soliloquised  the  widow. 
"One  would  not  guess  from  thu  letter 
that  he  is  very  peculiar  in  his  views.  Of 
course,  these  two  young  men  will  never 
meet  those  girls.  It  is  quite  impossiUa 
Why  should  theyf  They  are  in  a  gfab' 
school,  too.    Quite  impossible." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Gordon's  msil 
entered,  and  the  mistress  of  the  Warren 
gave  herself  up  into  the  hands  of  her  nev 
abigail  with  a  sigh  of  happiness,  as  she 
said  to  herself: 

"  At  last,  at  last  I  am  in  posaesnioa" 


ABOUT  ROSEMABy. 

"Doth  not  Rosemary  and  Romeo  both 
begin  with  a  letter  9 "  asks  Juliet's  norsa 
Yes,  but  what  did  she  mean  by  the  querj, 
and  by  the  further  remark  that  "Juliet 
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hath  the  prettiest  lententions  of  it,  of  yoa 
and  rotemftry,  that  it  would  do  yoa  good 
to  hear  iff  For  answer  wa  most  make 
some  search  into  the  belieb  and  onstoms  of 
the  past 

Bosemaiy  is  the  "Bos-marinos'^of  the 
old  herbalists,  bat  it  is  not  a  native  of 
Britain,  and  there  is  no  exact  record  of 
when  it  was  introdaoed  here  from  the 
soath  of  Earope.  Mention  of  *<  Bos-ma- 
rinas" oocars  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  vocabalary 
of  the  eleventh  century,  where  it  is  trans- 
Uted  Feld-madder  and  San-dew.  There 
Is  some  doabt  whether  this  has  reference 
to  the  same  plant  now  known  to  as  as 
rosemary,  bat  in  no  ease  was  it  the  Bose  of 
If  ary,  as  some  have  aapposed.  It  is  not  a 
rose,  and  the  '*Mary"  is  from  <' marinas," 
or  *'  maris."  The  old  English  spelling  was 
Bosmarin,  or  Bosmarine;  in  these  forms 
one  finds  the  word  in  Gk>wer,  and  Shen- 
stone,  and  other  old  poetsL 

In  the  soath  of  Earope  the  rosemary 
has  long  had  magic  properties  ascribed  to 
it  The  Spanish  ladies  used  to  wear  it  as 
an  antidote  against  the  evil  eye,  and  the 
Portogaese  called  it  the  Elfin  plant,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  fairies.  The  idea  of 
the  antidote  may  have  been  dae  to  a  con- 
fosion  of  the  name  with  that  of  the  Virgin ; 
bat  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  '*Bos-marinas"  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  old  Latin  writers, 
indading  Horace  and  0?id.  The  name 
came  from  the  fondness  of  the  plant  for 
the  sea-shore,  where  ii  often  gets  sprinkled 
with  the  *'  ros,"  or  dew  of  the  sea,  that  is  to 
say,  sea-spray.  Another  caase  of  confasion, 
perhaps,  was  that  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  janiper, 
which  in  mediaeval  times  was  held  sacred 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  island  of 
Orete,  it  is  said,  a  bride  dressed  for  the 
wedding  still  calls,  last  of  aD,  for  a  sprig  of 
rosemary  to  bring  her  lack.  And  now  we 
come  to  find  rosemary  in  dose  association 
with  both  marriaee  and  death,  jast  as  the 
hyadnth  was,  and  perhaps  suU  is,  among 
the  Oreeks.  It  is  Interesting  to  trace 
the  connection  by  which  the  same  plant 
came  to  have  two  each  different  oses. 

One  of  the  earliest  mentions  of  rosemary 
in  English  literature  is  in  a  poem  of  the 
footteenth  oentnry  called  "The  Glorioase 
Bosemaryne,"  which  begins  thas : 

This  herbe  is  callit  rosemaryn. 
Of  verta  that  is  gode  and  fyne ; 
Bat  all  the  vertuts  tell  I  ne  can. 
Nor,  I  trowe,  no  erthely  man. 

Nevertheless,  the  poet  proceeds  to  record 
at  great  length  many  astoanding  virtaes, 


indading  the  restoration  of  yoath  to  the 
aged  by  bathing  in  rosemarv  water. 

The  *<cheerfal  rosemarie^'  and  "refresh- 
ing rosemarine  '^  of  Spenser  became  a  great 
favoarite  in  England,  althoagh  now  the 
plant  is  hardly  allowed  garden  space. 

Sfr  Thomas  More  said:  *'I  let  it  ran 
all  over  my  garden  walls,  not  only  be- 
caase  my  bees  love  it,  bat  becaase  'tis  the 
herb  sacred  to  remembrance,  and  therefore 
to  friendship :  whenoe  a  sprig  of  it  hath  a 
damb  langaage  that  maketfi  it  the  chosen 
emblem  at  oar  faneral  wakes  and  in  oar 
bmrial  groonds^"  The  popolarity  of  the 
plant  was  doabtlesa  dae  to  the  long-endar- 
ing  scent  and  verdure  of  the  leaves^  It  is 
one  of  the  most  lasting  of  evergreens,  and 
the  pleasant  aromatic  odoar  lingers  very 
long  after  the  leaves  have  been  gathered. 
Fragrance  and  endurance,  then,  are  the 
dumcteristics  of  a  plant  which  came  to  be 
commonly  accepted  as  an  emblem  of  con- 
stancy, as  also  of  loving  remembrance. 
Thas  it  is  that  Herrick  sbgs  of  it : 

Grow  for  two  ends,  it  matters  not  at  all, 
Be*t  for  my  bridal  or  my  ImriaL 

Thas  it  is  that  we  find  Friar  Laarence 
over  Juliet's  body,  saying : 

Dry  up  your  tcikrs,  and  stick  yonr  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse, 

which  is  certainly  not  what  the  narie 
meant  when  she  told  Borneo  of  the 
"prettiest  sententiona" 

High  medicinal  properties  were  ascribed 
to  the  rosemary,  so  mach  so  that  dd 
Parkinion  writea :  "  Bosemary  is  almost  as 
great  ase  as  bayes,  both  for  oatward  and 
inward  remedies,  and  as  well  for  civill  as 
physicall  parposes;  inwardly  for  the  head 
and  heart,  oatwardly  for  the  sinews  and 
joynts ;  for  civill  ases,  as  all  do  know,  at 
weddings,  fanerals,  eta,  to  bestow  among 
friends;  and  the  physicall  are  so  many 
that  yoa  might  as  well  be  tyred  in  the 
reading  as  1  in  the  writing,  if  I  shonld 
set  down  all  that  might  be  said  of  it" 

One  of  the  "  physicall "  oses  was  in  stir- 
ring ap  the  tankard  of  ale  or  sack,  while  at 
weddings  a  sprig  was  asaally  dipped  in  the 
loving-cap  to  give  it  fragrance  as  well 
as  lack. 

The  virtaes  of  the  plant  are  celebrated 
in  a  carioas  wedding-sermon  qaoted  by 
Hone: 

"The  rosemary  is  for  married  men,  the 
which  by  name,  uatare,  and  continaed  use, 
man  challengetn  as  property  belonging  to 
himsdf.  It  overtoppeth  all  the  flowers  in  the 
garden  boaating  man's  rale ;  it  hdpeth  the  I 
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brain,  streDgtheneth  the  memory,  and  is 
very  medicinal  for  the  head.  Another 
property  is,  it  affects  the  heart.  Let  this 
ros-marinnsy  this  flower  of  man,  ensign 
of  your  wisdom,  love,  and  loyalty^  be 
carried  not  only  in  yonr  hands  bat  in 
your  heads  and  hearts." 
^  One  does  not  easily  reconcile  this  lauda- 
tion with  the  popular  superstition  that 
wherever  the  rosemary  flourished,  there 
should  the  woman  be  the  ruling  power. 
To  this  superstition,  be  it  noted,  has  been 
ascribed  the  disfavour  into  which  the 
plant  has  fallen  among  gardeners  hinee 
Shakespeare's  time.  Moreovery  good  Dr. 
Boger  Hacket  was  evidently  confused 
between  *<  maris  "  (of  man),  and  *'  maris  " 
(of  the  sea). 

The  medical  properties  may  have  been 
overrated  by  old  Parkinson,  but  some  are 
rec(^ised  even  to  this  day.  Thus  it  is 
used  as  an  infusion  to  cure  headaches, 
and  is  believed  to  be  an  extensive  in- 
gredient in  hair  restorers.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  ingredients  in  the  manufacture 
of  Eau  de  Golognoi  and  has  many  other 
uses  in  the  form  of  oil  of  rosemary.  It  is 
said  that  bees  which  feed  on  roeemary- 
blossomsproduce  a  very  delicately-flavoured 
honey.  Perfumers  are  greatly  indebted 
to  it.  According  to  De  Gubematis,  the 
flowers  of  the  plant  are  proof  against 
rheumatism,  nervous  indisposition,  general 
debility,^  weakness  of  sight,  melancholy, 
weak  circulation,  and  cramp — almost  as 
comprehensive  a  core  as  some  of  our 
modem  universal  specifics  1 

The  medicinal  properties  of  rosemary 
have  been  held  by  some  to  account  for  its 
funeral  uses.  At  all  events  an  ingenious 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century  held 
that  the  custom  of  carrying  a  sprig  at  a 
funeral  had  its  rise  from  a  notion  of  an 
*' alezipharmick "  or  preservative  virtue 
in  the  herb  which  would  protect  the 
wearer  from  *<  pestilential  distempers,"  and 
be  a  powerful  defence  "against  the  morbid 
effluvias  of  the  corpse."  For  the  same 
reason,  this  writer  asserts,  it  was  customary 
to  bum  rosemary  in  the  chambers  of  the 
sick,  just  like  fnmkincense,  "  whose  odour 
is  not  much  different  from  rosemary,  which 
gave  the  Qreeks  occasion  to  call  it 
liibanotis,  from  Libanos  (frankincense)." 

The  hyssop  of  the  Bible  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  rosemary,  and  it  is  said  that  in 
the  East  it  was  customary  to  hang  up 
a  bunch  in  the  house  as  a  protection 
against  evil  spirits,  and  to  use  it  in  various 
ceremonies  against  enchantment.    Perhaps 


there  was  some  connection  between  thii 
custom  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  referred 
to  by  Aristotle,  who  regarded  indigestion 
as  the  effect  of  witchcraft^  and  who  used 
rue  as  an  antidote.  The  dispelling  of  the 
charm  was  just  the  natural  physic^  actum 
of  the  herb.  We  are  not  aware,  however, 
of  rosemary  being  included  in  any  western 
pharmacopceia  as  a  corrective  of  dietetic 
errors. 

In  Devonshire,  however,  there  was  a 
more  mystic  use  for  rosemary  in  dispellbg 
the  charms  of  witches.  A  bunch  of  it  bad 
to  be  taken  in  the  hand  and  dropped  Ut 
by  bit  on  live  ooals^  while  the  two  fint 
verses  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Psalm  were 
recited,  followed  by  the  lord's  Prayer.  Biy- 
leaves  were  sometimes  used  in  the  uma 
manner;  but  if  the  afflicted  one  were 
suffering  physically,  he  had  also  to  take 
certain  prescribed  medicines.  Aa  an  item 
of  English  folk-lore,  Mr.  ThisUeton-Dyer 
mentions  that  rosemary  worn  about  the 
body  is  said  to  strengthen  the  memoiy 
and  to  add  to  the  success  of  the  wearer  in 
anything  he  may  undertake. 

It  is  as  an  emblem  of  remembrance  thst 
rosemary  is  most  frequently  used  by  die 
old  poets.    Thus  Ophelia : 

There  is  rosemary  for  yoa,  that's  for  remembrance. 
I  pray  you,  Ioys,  remember. 

And  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale  " : 

For  you  there's  rosemary  and  me  ;  these  keep^ 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long ; 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  with  you  both. 

And  thus  Drayton : 

He  from  his  lass  him  lavender  hath  sent. 
Showing  her  love,  and  doth  requital  crave; 

Him  rosemary  his  sweetheart,  whose  intent 
Is  that  he  her  should  in  remembrance  have. 

Quotations  might  be  easily  mnltipliedi 
but  the  reader  will  find  in  Brand's  ''Populsr 
Antiquities"  numerous  references  to  the 
plant  by  writers  of  the  aiztoenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

As  ;an  emblem  of  rejoicing,  roaemsiy 
was  also  often  used.  Hone  quotes  a  con- 
temporary account  of  the  jo>fnl  entry  d 
Queen  Elizabeth  into  London  in  1558, 
wherein  occurs  this  passage :  '*How  many 
nosegays  did  her  Grace  receive  at  poor 
women's  hands  f  How  often  times  stayed 
she  her  chariot  when  she  saw  any  simple 
body  offer  to  speak  to  her  Grace  t  A 
branch  of  rosemary  given  to  her  Grace^ 
with  a  supplication  by  a  poor  woman 
about  •Fleet  Bridge,  was  seen  in  her 
chariot  till  her  Grace  came  to  West- 
minster." The  object  of  the  particular  florsl 
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offering  in  this  cMe  is  not  very  obvions, 
anless  as  an  emblematic  tribute  to  the 
maiden  Qaeea 

Roaemary  used  to  be  carried  in  the 
hand  at  weddings,  as  well  as  strewed  on 
the  ground  and  dipped  in  the  cap.  Thus 
fltow  narrates  of  a  wedding  in  1560|  that 
«<fine  flowers  and  rosemary  were  strewed 
for  them  coming  home ; "  and  Brand  cites 
numerous  instances  from  old  plays.  In 
one,  "  the  parties  enter  with  rosemary,  as 
if  from  a  wedding;"  and  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  <<  Scornful  Lady,"  the  ques- 
tion is  atked  about  a  wedding,  '*Were 
the  rosemary  branches  dipped  f"  This 
dipping,  moreover,  was  in  scented  water 
M  well  as  in  the  loving-cup,  and  hence 
the  allusion  in  Dekker's ''  Wonderful  Tear'' 
to  a  bride  who  bad  died  on  her  wedding- 
night: 

**  Here  is  a  strange  alteration :  for  the 
rosemary  that  was  washed  in  sweet  water 
to  set  out  the  bridal,  is  now  wet  in  tears 
to  famish  her  burial." 

It  is  on  record  that  Anne  of  Cleves  wore 
rosemary  at  her  wedding  with  Henry  the 
Eighth ;  and  in  an  account  of  some  mar- 
riage festivities  at  Kenilworth,  attended 
by  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  there  is  frequent 
menUoii  of  the  plant  An  idea  of  how 
it  was  sometimes  used  is  given  in  a  de- 
scription of  a  sixteenth  century  wedding 
quoted  by  the  Rev.  Hilderic  Friend: 
'*The  bride  being  attired  in  a  gown  of 
sheep's  russet  and  a  kirtle  of  fine  worsted, 
attired  with  abillement  of  gold"  (milli- 
ner's French  even  then  ! ),  "  and  her  hair, 
yellow  as  gold,  hanging  down  behind  her, 
which  wss  curiously  combed  and  plaited, 
she  was  led  to  church  between  two  sweet 
boys,  with  bride-laces  and  rosemary  tied 
about  her  silken  sleeves.  There  was  a 
fair  bride-cup  of  silver-gilt  carried  before 
her,  wherein  was  a  goodly  branch  of 
rosemary  gilded  very  fair,  and  hong  about 
with  silken  ribands  of  all  colours." 

Coles  says  that  the  garden  rosemary 
was  called  "  Rosmarinus  coronarium,"  be- 
cause the  women  made  crowns  and  garlands 
of  it  Ben  Jonson  says  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  bridesmaids  to  present  the 
bridegroom  next  morning  with  a  bunch  of 
rosemary,  and  Brand  says  that  as  late  as 
1698  the  custom  still  prevaUed  in  England 
of  decking  ihe  bridal  bed  with  sprigs  of 
rosemary.  In  Jonson's  '*  Tale  of  a  Tub," 
one  of  the  characters  assembled  to  await 
the  intended  bridegroom  says :  *'  Look  an' 
the  wenches  ha'  not  lound  un  out,  and  do 
present  un  with  a  van  of  rosemary  and 


bays,  enough  to  vill  a  bow-pott  or  trim 
the  head  of  my  best  vore-horae ;  we  shall 
all  ha'  bride-laces  aud  points,  I  see."  And 
again,  a  country  swain  assures  his  sweet- 
heart at  their  wedding :  "  We'll  have  rose- 
mary and  bayes  to  vill  a  bow-pott,  and 
with  the  same  I'll  trim  the  vorehead  of 
my  best  vore-horse;"  so  that  it  would  seem 
the  deeorative  use  was  not  confined  to  the 
bride,  the  guests,  and  the  banquet 

For  a  love-charm  the  reputation  of  rose- 
mary seem  to  have  come  from  the  South. 
There  is  an  old  Spanish  proverb  which 
runs: 

Who  pasieth  by  the  rosemarie. 
And  oaieth  not  to  take  a  spraye, 

X'or  woman's  love  no  oare  bat  be, 
Nor  flball  be,  though  be  live  for  aye. 

Mr.  Tliistleton-Dyer  says  that  rosemary 
is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as 
nut-charms  are  on  Hallowe'en,  to  foretell 
a  lover.  Only  St  Agnes's  E^e  u  the  oc- 
casion on  which  to  invoke  with  a  sprig  of 
rosemary  or  thyme  with  this  formula : 

St  Agnes,  that's  to  lovers  kind. 
Come,  ease  the  troubles  of  my  mind. 

For  love-potions,  decoctions  of  rosemary 
were  much  employed. 

As  to  funeral  uses,  those  who  are 
familiar  with  Hogarth's  drawings  will 
remember  one  of  a  funeral  party  with 
sprigs  of  rosemary  in  their  hands.  Missoti, 
a  French  traveller  (of  the  time  of  William 
the  Third),  thus  describes  our  funeral  cere 
monies:  *'When  they  are  ready  to  set 
out,  they  nail  up  the  coffin,  and  a  servant 
presents  the  company  with  sprigs  of  rose- 
mary. Every  one  takes  a  sprig  and  carries 
it  in  his  hand  till  the  body  is  put  into  the 
grave,  at  which  time  they  all  throw  their 
sprigs  in  after  it" 

Whether  the  fact  that  the  rosemary 
buds  in  January  has  anything  to  do  witH 
its  faneral  uses  admits  of  coDJectore,  as 
Sir  Taomas  Browne  would  say.  Bat  the 
fact  was  certainly  presduc  to  the  wiiter  of 
the  following  beautif al  verses,  which  were 
worthily  rescued  by  Hone  from  a  *'  fugitive 
copy,"  although  ttie  writer  s  name  has  been 
lost : 

Sweet-scented  flower  1  who  art  wont  to  bloom 

On  Januarr's  front  severe. 

And,  o*er  the  wintry  desert  drear 
To  waft  thy  waste  perfume  I 
Come,  thou  shalt  form  my  nosegay^ow. 
And  I  will  bind  thee  round  my  brow ; 

And,  as  I  twine  the  mournful  wreath, 
111  weave  a  melancholy  song, 
And  sweet  the  strain  shall  be,  and  Jong-- 

The  melody  of  death. 
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Come  funeral  flower  t  who  lov'st  to  dwell ' 
With  the  pale  corse  in  londy  tomb. 
And  throw  acrofw  the  desert  gloom 

A  sweet  decaying  smell. 

Come,  pressing  lips,  and  lie  with  me 

BeneatD  the  lonelv  alder-tree, 

And  we  will  sleep  a  pleasant  sleep, 

And  not  a  oare  shall  dare  intrude. 

To  break  the  marble  solitude 
So  peaceful  and  so  deep. 

And  hark  I  the  wind-god.  as  he  flies, 
Moans  hollow  in  the  forest  trees. 
And,  sailing  on  the  gusty  breeze. 

Mysterious  music  dies. 

Sweet  flower !  the  requiem  wild  is  mine. 

It  warns  me  to  the  lonely  shrine — 
The  oold  turf -altar  of  the  dead. 


Mv  grave  shall  be  in  yon  lone  spot, 
Where,  as  I  lie  by  all  foivot. 
A  dying  fragrance  thou  wilt  oV  my  ashes  shed. 


In  Dekker's  '» Wonderful  Year"  there  is 
a  description  of  a  chamel-bonse  pavement 
strewed  with  withered  rosemary,  hyaeinths, 
cypress,  and  yew.  Daring  the  Plagae, 
rosemary  was  in  such  demand  for  funeral?, 
that,  says  Dekker,  what  "  had  wont  to  be 
sold  for  twelvepence  an  armfoll  went  now 
at  six  shillings  a  handrail."  Certainly  a 
remarkable  rise.  What  was  the  price  in 
1531  we  know  not;  bat  in  an  account  of 
the  funeral  expenses  of  a  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  who  died  in  that  year,  appears  an 
item,  "  For  yerbes  at  the  bewyral  £0  1  0," 
which  presumably  refers  to  rosemary. 

''Cypresse  garlands/*  wrote  Coles,  "are 
of  great  account  at  funeralls  among  the 
gentiler  sort ;  but  Rosemary  and  Bayes  are 
used  by  the  commons  both  at  funeralls  and 
weddings.  They  are  all  plants  which  fade 
not  a  good  while  after  they  are  gathered 
and  used,  as  I  conceive  to  intimate  unto 
us  that  the  remembrance  of  the  present 
solemnity  might  not  die  presently,  bat  be 
kept  io  minde  for  many  yeares." 

We  have  now  seen  something  of  the 
many  fiignifications  of  rosemary,  and  find 
an  explanation  of  why  the  same  plant  was 
used  for  both  weddings  and  funerals,  in 
the  fact  that  it  emblemised  remembrance 
by  its  evergreen  and  fragrant  qualitiea. 
One  may  hesitate  to  believe  in  the  man  of 
whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  wanted  to  be 
married  again  on  the  day  of  his  wife's  funeral 
because  the  rosemary,  which  had  been  used 
at  her  burial,  would  come  in  usefully  and  eco- 
nomically for  the  wedding  ceremony ;  but 
there  is  interest  enough  iu  the  circumstance 
referred  to  by  Shakespeare,  that : 

Got  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  bmied  corpse. 


AT  A  COUNTKY  SALE. 

Scene:  aflat,oak-sbaded,  graes-bordered 
Noriolk  road.      Time :  eleven  o'clock  on 


an  Indian  summer  morning,  the  goldsD, 
glorious  Indian  summer  of  the  Eut 
country.  Dramatis  person® :  the  writer 
and,  with  his  kind  permission,  the  reader 
The  latter  may  be  assured  that  he  will 
find  himself  not  unpleasantly  situated,  for 
the  OEiellow  sunshine  warms  without  somh- 
ing,  and  the  equinoctial  gales  haviag 
blown  themselves  awi^y,  the  air  is  as  soft 
as  silk.  A  faint  smell  as  of  pot-pourri  ii 
wafted  towards  us  firom  the  fading  flowan 
in  the  cottage  gardens.  It  seema  as  though 
nature  were  "  standing  with  reluctant  feai'' 
at  the  border-line  between  summer  and 
winter. 

As  we  walk  along  our  eyes  are  dazded 
by  the  glory  of  tree  and  hedge,  beside 
which  that  of  the  lilies  of  the  field — to  say 
nothing  of  Solomon — ^would  pale  into  insig- 
nifioanca  At  no  other  season  of  the  year 
is  East  Anglia  remarkable  for  the  brillisDce 
of  its  colouring.  In  the  spring  ii  wesn  a 
garb  of  greenish-grey,  in  the  summer  of 
brownish -green;  but  in  the  autumn,  ai 
though  by  the  touch  of  some  magio  wand, 
the  grey  turns  to  gold,  and  the  brown  to 
purple  and  crimson,  till  at  length  the  whole 
country  has  the  ^ect  of  b^icg  viewed 
through  an  old  stained  -  glass  window. 
Ladies  with  a  taste  for  artistic  arrange- 
ment carry  home  portions  of  tree  m 
hedge,  which  they  fasten  in  strange  devicei 
upon  their  drawing-room  walla.  Bat  lo! 
as  in  the  case  of  BQ«amund*s  purple  jar,  or 
to  use  a  less  prosaic  simile,  the  shining 
pebbles  that  children  pick  up  on  the  sea- 
shore, the  glory  has  all  departed.  The 
leaves,  torn  away  from  their  setting  of 
yellow  sunshine  and  heavy  morning  dew, 
wax  limp  and  dingy;  the  gold  is  grey 
again,  and  the  purple  brown. 

There  is  evidently  something  in  the 
wind  to^ay,  for  every  few  minutes  a  gi^a 
aulky,  or  a  dealer's  curt  rattles  past  us.  Ai 
a  rule  one  may  walk  along  this  road  forfrar 
or  five  miles  at  a  stretch  without  meetiiig 
anything  more  exciting  than  a  flock  of 
sheep.  It  cannot  be  market-day,  becaoee 
the  farmers  who  pass  have  their  wives  in 
Sunday  garb  seated  beside  them.  Tbere 
must  surely  be  some  local  merry-maUag 
afoot^  for  the  men  have  a  jovisJ,  hearty 
air,  and  the  women  wear  a  look  of  pleassnt 
expectation.  On  the  way  to  a  race-meeting 
or  a  horse-show  you  may  notice  tiie  sane 
hail-fellow-well-met  disposition,  when  even 
the  stranger  is  accorded  a  cheerful  '*  Good 
day,"  and  offered  a  lift  on  his  road. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  we  are  in  the 
land  of  cobs,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  horM 
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to  be  Men  except  in  the  plough.  Within 
the  shifts  of  that  dilapidated  littie  pfg-eart 
is  a  perfect  tpedinen  of  the  pore  Norfolk 
galloway.  Of  darkest  brown,  save  for  the 
white  star  on  his  forehead,  with  mnsdes 
of  whipcord  and  legs  of  steel,  he  is  bailt 
both  for  strength  and  speed.  Although 
he  looks  ready  to  jump  oat  of  his  skin  as 
he  flsshes  past  us,  stepping  well  up  to  his 
erimson  nostrils,  his  owner  would,  no  doubt, 
truthfully  aasure  us  that  the  "  missus  "  and 
the  children  can  do  anything  with  him,  for 
he  is  a  **  regular  cosset."  This  promising 
«  jouug  one  "will  soon  be  snap^  up  by 
a  dealer  who  will  take  him  to  London,  and 
make  a  hundred  guineas  of  him  for  a  park 
haek.  He  will  be  well  worth  it,  for  the 
good  old  Norfolk  breed  is  dying  out,  owing 
to  the  influx  of  sluggish  Welsh  Taffies, 
Norwegian  Skewbalds,  and  vicious,  thick- 
headed Russiana  This  is  a  digression, 
for  which,  however,  no  apology  is  needed, 
since  the  Melancholy  Burton  has  freely 
ssnctioned  both  the  use  and  the  abuse  of 
the  digression. 

Of  coarse,  we  should  not  be  in  Norfolk 
if  we  did  not  hear  a  constant  volley  of  chaff 
from  the  gigs  that  pass  aud  repass  each 
other,  'uke  wit  is  not  of  a  very  high 
order,  bat  it  seems  to  be  much  appreciated 
by  both  the  chaffers  and  the  chaffed. 

"Hollo,  together  I"  shouto  a  fat  old 
farmer,  bulging  out  on  each  side  of  his 
sulky,  as  he  overtakes  a  middle-aged 
married  pair.  **  Thought  you  was  a  young 
couple  gooin'  a-eourtin'.  Bob,  you  want  a 
new  hat  to  match  your  missus's  bonnet." 

The  missus  giggles  delightedly,  and  Bob 
retorts  in  similar  fashion. 

*'I'll  give  you  a  shillun  for  your  hat, 
bor,  to  scare  the  crows  off  my  land.  Save 
me  a  boy  and  a  clapper." 

Li  these  and  the  like  amenities  the  time 
passes  agreeably  enough,  until  round  a 
bend  in  the  road  we  discover  the  cause  of  all 
this  excitement  Here  stands  a  large  old- 
fashioned  farm-house^  the  roomy  yaids  and 
bams  of  which  look  melancholy  and 
deserted.  The  posts  and  gates  are  adorned 
with  big  staring  placards,  and  the  trampled 
garden  is  littered  with  straw  and  scraps  of 
newspaper.  On  the  croquet-lawn  is  erected 
a  huge  tent,  firom  which  issues  the  mono- 
tonous sound  of  a  man's  voice,  a  voice 
evidently  accustomed  to  public  speaking. 

If  we  force  our  way  to  the  mouth  of  die 
tent  we  shall  see  a  curious  sight.  At  the  far 
end  sits  a  commanding-looking  gentleman, 
none  other  than  the  local  auctioneer,  upon 
a  dais  eomposed  of  a  kitchen  chair  hoisted 


on  a  three-legged  table — our  methods  are 
primitive  in  these  parts.  Down  the  middle 
of  the  tent  run  two  long  planks,  in  front  of 
which  sit  two  rows  of  women,  who  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  secure  the  pit-stalls 
in  tliis  place  of  entertainment,  to  which 
there  is  no  charge  for  admission.  These 
women  cannot  talk  except  in  whispers, 
because  auctioneer  is  but  another  name  for 
autocrat^  and  a  gentleman  of  the  hammer 
will  tolerate  the  sound  of  no  voice  buc  his 
own  and  that  of  the  bidder.  The  majority 
of  the  female  audience  do  not  bid ;  they 
have  come  for  amusement,  not  buoiuess. 
Only  a  small  minority  are  there  to  fill  some 
solid  uninteresting  wants  at  the  io^rest 
possible  cost.  They  buy  milk-pans,  jags 
— "  you  can't  have  too  many  jugs,"  they 
whisper  to  one  another — and  door-mats. 

The  real  buyers  are  the  dealera,  who  on 
this  occasion  are  represented  by  two  or 
three  villainous-looking  *'  cadgers"  from 
the  neighbouring  market-towns.  No  smart 
broker  from  Norwich  or  Yarmouth  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. Tue  dealers  are  the  only 
persons  who  make  no  disguise  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  bidding.  They  stand  well  in 
view  of  the  auctioneer,  and  clo«e  to  the 
official  who  may  best  be  described  as  the 
showman.  Behind  the  rows  of  chairs 
occupied  by  the  ladies  stands  a  large  con- 
course of  people,  mostly  of  the  farmer  or 
small  tradesman  class.  The  parson  may 
appear  after  luncheon,  or  the  ubiquitous 
country  doctor  may  look  in  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  otherwise  the  gentry  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  Only  about 
three  per  cent,  of  the  crowd  that  surrounds 
us  have  come  to  buy ;  the  rest  push  in  and 
out,  eat  apples  and  gingerbread,  and  appear 
breathlessly  interested  in  the  price  made 
by  feather-beds  and  coal-scuttles. 

The  auctioneer  strikes  us  as  a  happy  man. 
He  receives  the  admiring  homage  of  the 
whole  assemblage,  his  jokes  are  always 
laughed  at,  and  he  is  enabled  to  enforce 
law  and  order  in  a  manner  that  would  fill 
with  envious  admiration  the  breast  of  any 
man.  But  the  task  of  maintaining  order 
is  not  so  difficult  as  it  might  appear  in 
that  rough  crowd,  for  the  British  public  is 
always  virtuous  in  public.  The  most 
debased-lookmg  cadger  present  is  righ- 
teously indignant  at  the  least  suspicion 
of  rowdiness  or  rebellion  against  kwful 
authority  on  the  part  of  his  fellows. 

As  we  watch  the  proceedings  we  are 
soon  filled  with  awe  and  wonder  at  the 
supernatural  quickness  of  the  auctioneer's 
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vision.  Ib  the  man  Argus-eyed  that  he  is 
able  to  say  thus  rapidly,  '*  Five  shillings , 
six,  seven ;  I'm  offered  seven  shillings  in 
three  places."  We  have  not  been  able  to 
catch  a  single  bid.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  man  has  raised  his  eyebrows,  another 
has  jerked  his  pencil,  a  third  has  twitched 
the  comer  of  Us  month,  and  all  theie  in- 
finitesimal motions  have  been  perceived  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  by  the  little 
gentleman  on  the  table. 

The  sale  has  began,  as  nsnal,  with  the 
less  interesting  contents  of  the  kitchen, 
store-room,  and  bedrooms.  It  is  carious 
to  note  how  certain  articles  are  always 
eagerly  competed  for,  while  others  are 
given  away  at  prices  which  would  make  the 
mouth  of  a  newly-married  couple  water. 
Catlery  always  goes  for  ils  full  value,  there 
is  a  brisk  market  for  kettles  and  saucepans, 
and  quite  a  run  upon  matting.  For  break- 
able or  cumbrous  articles  there  is  very 
little  demand,  sinoe  unless  these  are  par- 
ticularly good  they  are  not  worth  the  risk 
and  trouble  of  carrying  away.  That  com- 
bined breakfaat  and  tea  set  is  an  extra- 
ordinary bargain  at  three-and-si^^  and  so  is 
that  huge  mahogany  wardrobe  at  ten 
shillings. 

To  save  ourselves  from  temptation  we 
stroll  out  of  the  tent',  and  enter  into  con- 
versation with  a  communicative  man  in  a 
black  coat,  who  may  be  either  the  dissenting 
minister  or  the  schoolmaster.  He  knows, 
and  is  delighted  to  tell,  the  story  of  which 
this  scene  is  the  finale.  It  is  a  familiar 
tale  enough,  and  lightened  by  not  a  touch 
of  sensation  or  romance,  yet  it  is  not  with- 
out instraetion  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  so-called  ''  agri- 
cultural distresa" 

It  appears  that  the  grandfather  of  the 
late  owner  of  the  farm  made  Us  pile  in  the 
earlier  decades  of  the  century,  when  one 
man's  scarcity  was  another  man's  gain,  and 
was  able  to  buy  the  homestead  whldi  he  had 
Utherto  occupied  as  tenant.  EUs  son  after 
him  was  a  steady,  hardworkiog  man,  not 
too  proud  to  follow  the  plough,  and  take 
his  own  pigs  to  market.  The  son's  wife 
made  up  her  own  butter,  raised  her  own 
turkeys,  and  did  all  the  work  of  the  house 
with  the  assistance  of  a  sturdy  girl  The 
worthy  couple  made  money  hand-over-hand 
inthegood  times  that  succeeded  the  Grimean 
war.  Then  the  children  grew  up.  They 
had  all  been  to  boarding  schools,  and  came 
home  with  *'  fine  notions."  The  daughters 
had  their  piano  and  their  pony-carriage, 
and  never  stirred  a  finger  in  the  house. 


The  sons  hunted,  shot^  and  lived  generally 
like  young  squires.  At  last  the  bad  times 
which  had  been  staved  off  since  the  passing 
of  the  Com  Laws  by  the  spread  of  railways 
and  the  war,  began  in  earnest.  In  1876 
set  in  a  long  series  of  bad  harvestSi  while 
every  year  the  competition  of  fore^ 
markets  was  making  itself  more  felt  T^ 
father  died  at  the  beginning  of  this  era, 
and  the  eldest  son  had  to  pay  their  little 
fortunes  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  which 
left  Um  with  but  slender  capital  iriiare- 
with  to  carry  on  the  farm.  Of  oonrse,  be 
married,  and,  says  our  informant,  ''bis 
wife  was  a  perfect  lady,  for  she  kept  tbree 
maids  and  put  the  washing  out."  The 
definition  is  a  new  one,  and  we  accept  it 
gratefully.  Of  course  the  new  owner  and 
his  "  perfect  lady "  would  have  thougbt  it 
out  of  the  question  to  return  to  the  mmjAe 
hardworking  ways  of  the  father  and  grud- 
father.  The  old  market-gig  had  long  ago 
been  exchanged  for  a  smart  dog-cart,  and 
the  hunter  was  looked  upon  as  a  neoesaity. 
The  dairy  and  poultry-yard  were  now  under 
the  care  of  hirelings,  and,  strange  to  say, 
they  did  not  answer.  The  luxuries  wbidi 
could  be  managed  in  the  days  when  the 
land  yielded  a  good  income  were  a  differwit 
matter  now,  when  a  determined  effort  was 
necessary  to  make  even  a  living  out  of  il 
The  usual  result  followed.  The  husband 
took  to  drinking,  and  the  smash  was  only 
a  matter  of  time.  The  family  had  to  give 
up  their  home,  and  see  it  and  all  tibeir 
belongings  pass  into  the  hands  of  stnogeia. 

This  story  is  a  chapter  from  the  con- 
temporary history  of  the  English  nation, 
and  is  just  as  important  in  its  own  way  as 
the  chapters  that  deal  with  the  lives  of 
Kings,  Princes,  and  Gk>vemorB.  Upon  it 
is  raised  the  outcry  about  the  poOT  fanner, 
who  cannot  make  the  land  pay  unless  his 
rents  are  reduced  and  Us  titiies  remitted. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  good  land  can  always 
be  made  to  pay,  though  not^  at  the  present 
time,  a  high  percentage.  But  no  business, 
whether  farming,  shop-keeping,  or  other, 
will  ever  answer  unless  the  owner  has 
sufficient  capital  to  start  wiUi,  and  is  him- 
self a  sober,  hardworking  man,  content  to 
live  in  accordance  with  his  station. 

Bat  let  us  return  to  the  tent,  where  the 
proceedings  have  reached  a  more  interesting 
stage.  Tue  furniture  of  the  sitting-roomi 
u  now  being  sold.  There  is  not  much  here 
to  tempt  the  dealers,  for  antique  treasures 
are  few.  The  old  oak,  if  ever  there  were 
any,  has  long  since  been  ousted  by  maho- 
gany and  rosewood.    Stop  a  bit^  though. 
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A  manrelloas  old  object  is  being  dragged 
in  at  thfa  moment,  which  wae  unearthed 
from  among  the  contents  of  a  lamber- 
room.  It  u  marked  in  the  catalogue : 
"Antique  oak  settee;  imperfect."  This 
is  made  of  open  wood-work,  in  the  form 
of  a  doable  arm-chair,  and  is  fast  drop- 
ping to  pieces  with  age  and  neglect. 
There  is  a  general  langh  as  it  appears,  and 
some  one  remarks  that  it  would  be  worth 
five  shillings  as  a  curiosity.  B  at  the  dealers 
are  already  buzzing  round  it  They  have 
perceived  the  eagles'  heads,  with  the  long 
hooked  beaks,  tlutt  finish  off  the  arms,  and 
the  claws  holding  balls  which  form  the 
feet.  There  is  qtdte  an  eager  competition 
for  this  venerable  relic,  which  b  finally 
secured  by  an  old  Jew  for  fifty  shillings. 
The  purohAser  is  delighted  with  his  barg^n, 
for  which,  when  done  up,  he  tells  his  neigh- 
bours he  shall  not  take*  a  penny  less  than 
fifteen  pounds. 

One  of  the  chief  humours  of  the  sale  is 
the  unquenchable  sanguineness  of  the 
auctioneer.  Lot  225  has  just  been  brought 
in,  whieh  consists  of  a  representation  of 
the  Orueifixion  carved  in  ivory — a  curious 
object  to  be  found  in  such  a  place,  but 
iUustrating  probably  the  secret  passion  of 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  house  for  some 
fasoinatiog  High  Church  curate. 

''Now,''  says  the  auctioneer^  with  un- 
conscioaB  profanity,  '*  here  is  a  very  elegant 
lot  Hold  it  up  higher,  Fred,  that  th^ 
ladies  may  see  it  Shall  we  start  the 
bidding  at  a  sovereign!  The  article  is 
honestly  worth  two." 

A  dead  silence  ensues,  broken  only  by  a 
sepulchral  voice  which  says  "  Three  bob." 
The  modem  descendant  of  Thor  instantly 
climbs  down  with  the  philosophic  resig- 
nation of  a  man  long  inured  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  says  rigidly : 

*' Three  shillings;  any  advance  upon 
three  shillings  f  I'm  offered  only  three 
shillings  for  this  most  desirable  lot^"  etc., 
etc 

The  dilapidated-looking  books  are  sold 
anonymously  in  lots  of  about  half-a-dozen. 
Esger  hMds  crane  over  each  parcel  to  see 
whether  there  is  a  rare  or  well-illustrated 
work  among  its  contents.  A  labourer 
buys  a  lot  without  examining  it  before- 
hand. No  doubt  he  intends  it  for  the 
children,  who  are  so  clever  "at  their  books." 
He  will  be  disappointed  when  he  gets  home 
to  find  that  he  has  carried  off  an  armful  of 
directories  and  Latin  grammars. 

The  pictures,  particularly  when  coloured, 
always  sell  weU,  for  the  countryman  lovet'a 


"gay"  picture,  and  is  the  bes!:  of  castomers 
to  the  enterprisiog  grocer  who  gives  away 
a  chromo-lithograph  with  a  pound  of  tea. 
There  is  aUo  a  brisk  market  for  the  parcels 
of  tattered  muaic,  which  go  by  no  means 
for  a  song.  The  buyers  look  like  small 
farmers  or  tradesmen,  whoie  daaghters,  no 
doubt,  have  been  to  some  seminary  for 
young  ladies,  and  who  yearn  for  new 
*'  pieces  "  wherewith  to  afflict  the  old  piano. 

The  job  lots,  or  "  sundries,"  are  the  most 
remarkable  collections  of  useleis  rubbish. 
Why  do  people  bay  them,  one  asks  in  vain, 
and  what  do  they  do  with  them  when 
they  have  got  themi  Of  what  value  can 
that  tray  containing  a  broken  chimney 
ornament,  a  toy  horse  (headless),  a  du«ty 
Japanese  hand-screen,  some  wooden  ches^ 
men,  and  several  fragments  of  china  be  to 
that  bird-like  old  dealer,  and  how  will  he 
ever  recoup  himself  for  the  -eighteenpence 
he  has  paid  for  them  t  If  we  watch  him 
for  a  moment  we  may  solve  the  mystery. 
Before  he  shovels  his  purchase  carelessly 
away  in  a  comer  of  the  tent,  his  grimy 
claws  fasten  upon  one  of  the  bits  of 
china,  which  he  wraps  in  paper  and  putis 
into  his  pocket  Ttiis  is  notbbg  less  than 
the  lid  of  an  old  Lowestoft  jar,  with  the 
brown  dog  and  the  raised  flowers  all  com- 
plete. The  lid  will  be  fitted  on  to  a  bit  of 
imitation  Lowestoft,  and  the  china-maniac 
who  buys  it  may  think  himself  lucky  that 
so  much  of  his  bargain  is  genuine. 

Even  the  delights  of  a  country  sale  begin 
to  pall  in  time,  and  we  have  been  standing 
quite  long  enough  in  this  stuffy  atmosphere. 
We  will  take  our  leave  before  the  out-door 
effects — lawn-mower,  roller,  and  flower- 
stand — ir^  put  up..  As  we  pasa  through 
the  yard  we  see  several  of  the  largest 
bayers  packing  their  purchases  after  the 
extraordinary  fashion  of  the  dealer  tribe. 
In  that  little  open  cart  a  man  has  placed  a 
round  table  by  way  of  foundation,  on  the 
top  of  that  a  gilt-framed  looking-glass,  then 
a  pair  of  cartains,  and  last  of  all  a  chest  of 
dniwers.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
seems  jast  as  well  that  each  of  these 
articles  went  for  considerably  less  than  the 
value  of  the  raw  material. 


THE  WHITE  WITCH. 

Thje  White  Witch  stood  on  the  harbour  side,  the 

wind  sighed  soft  from  the  west, 
The  brown  soils  drooped  from  each  steady  mast, 

the  blue  sea  had  not  a  crest ; 
They  placed  the  basin  in  her  hands  they  had  filled 

at  the  holy  well, 
And  of  the  luck  of  the  fishlne  fleet  they  bade  her 

leok  and  tell. 
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The  White  Witch  over  the  water  bent,  her  face 

grew  grey  with  pain. 
She  brushed  the  mist  from  her  keen  black  eyes,  she 

looked  in  the  bowl  again ; 
Once  more  she  shivered,  as  if  in  fear,  and  her  lips 

were  drawn  and  white, 
A«  ahe  gasped :  •*  There's  a  heavy  weird  to  dree,  an* 

ye  dare  to  sail  to«night. 

"  I  see  the  wild  waves  lashed  to  foam,  away  by 

great  Bradda  Head ; 
I  see  the  surge  round  the  Chicken  Rock,  and  the 

breaker's  lip  is  red ; 
I  see  where  corpses  toss  in  the  Sound,  with  nets, 

and  gear,  and  spars. 
And  never  a  one  of  the  fishing  fleet  is  riding  under 

the  stars." 

Black  and  stem  the  fishermen  stood,  as  her  bode 

the  White  Witch  said. 
Till  Kermode  strode  from  out  the  group,  and  bared 

his  hoary  head. 
With :  ••  The  glass  is  steady,  the  sea  is  smooth,  the 

nets  are  strong  to  haul. 
Our  timbers  are  stout,  our  hearts  are  good,  and 

Heaven  is  over  us  all. 

"  I  say,  set  sail,  my  mates,  and  leave  the  witch  to 

mutter  and  mr*an ; 
I  neither  care  to  know  her  rede  nor  to  heed  her 

malison. 
I  say,  set  sail ;  we  Islemen  sure  can  trust  to  our 

own  right  hand ; 
An  I'd  my  will  the  witch  and  her  crew  should  be 

cleared  from  off  our  land.'* 

Loud  cheered  the  fishermen  of  Peel,  and  away  from 

the  harbour  mouth, 
Like  great  brown  birds  each  fishing-smack  went 

heading  for  the  south  ; 
And  careless  of  threat  and  mocking  word,  careless 

of  scoff  and  sneer. 
Shunned  by  the  women  and  children  all,  the  White 

Witch  left  the  pier. 

And  or  ever  three  bright  suns  arose,  o  er  sea  and 

land  to  smile, 
Or  ever  three  broad  suns  sank  down  behind  St. 

Patrick's  Isle, 
Through  town,  and  hamlet,  and  mountain  farm, 

the  terrible  tidings  ran ; 
There  was  mourning  fur  the  fishing  fleet  through 

the  length  and  breadth  of  Man. 

For  few  and  far  between  the  men  who  struggled  to 

the  shore. 
When  the  sudden  tempest  struck  the  fleet,  and  'mid 

scud,  and  flash,  and  roar, 
Amid  tbe  rocks  under  bradda  Head  and  the  deadly 

swirl  of  the  Sound, 
The  boats  were  foundered,  crushed,  or  swamped ; 

their  gallant  crews  were  drowned. 

They  gathered,  a  stern  avenging  crowd,  on  Slieu 
Wallin's  lofty  crest, 

They  brought  the  White  Witch  to  her  doom,  in  her 
shroud  of  burial  dressed ; 

They  forced  her  into  the  barrel  spiked,  while  her 
shrieks  rang  slirill  and  wide ; 

They  sent  her  rolling  to  her  death  down  the  moun- 
tain's rocky  side. 

And  still  a  barren  track  is  left,  'mid  gorse  and 

heather-bell. 
Of  the  sentence  and  fulfilment  stern  to  coming 

years  to  tell ; 
And  pilgrims  to  the  sunny  isle,  if  they  scale  Slieu 

Wallin's  crest, 
May  see  the  **  Witch'0  Way"  to  death  marked  on 

the  hill's  broad  breast. 


SOME  DINKERS  IN  FICTION. 

In  preeedbg  namban  of  this  joonial 
the  present  writer  has  dealt  with  a  seriei 
of  historic  and  notable  dinners,  and  brought 
together  some  anecdotal  particolars  of  die 
hosts  who  gave  and  the  gaests  who  sto 
them.  In  concluding  the  series,  he  pro- 
poses to  glance  at  a  few  which  bel<mg  to 
the  realm  of  fiction,  haying  been  provided 
by  novelists  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
dramatis  persons. 

We  may  take  it  to  be  a  matter  of  regrat 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  does  not  set  fordi  the 
bill  of  fare  of  the  dinner  which  the  Baron 
of  Brad  wardine  pat  before  the  yoong  Squire 
of  Waverley  Honoor  on  his  rim%  to  Tuily- 
Yeolan.  *'  We  cannot  rival  the  lozories  of 
your  English  table/'  said  the  Baron,  **or 
give  yon  the  epulse  laatiores  of  Waverley— 
I  say  epolsd  rather  than  prandinm,  becaoie 
tbe  latter  phrase  is  popular;  *£pa)e  sd 
senatum,  prandium  vero  ad  popuiom  al- 
tinet/  says  Suetonius  TranquiUus."  How- 
ever, there  was  excellent  cbeer,  aocordiiig 
to  the  ideas  of  the  presiding  genios  of 
the  kitchen  at  Tuily-Veolan,  and  yonog 
Waverley  did  justice  to  it.  He  had,  after- 
wards, experience  of  Highland  hospitality 
under  the  auspices  of  Fergus  Maclyor. 
'Some  pains,"  we  are  told,  ''had  been 
bestowed  in  dressing  the  dishes  of  fiih, 
game,  etc.,  which  were  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  and  immediately  under  the  BfB 
of  the  English  stranger.  Lower  down 
stood  immense  clumsy  jointa  of  muttoo 
and  beef,  which,  but  for  the  absence  of 
pork  —  abhorred  in  the  Highlands — re- 
sembled the  rude  festivity  of  the  banquet 
of  Penelope's  suitors.  But  the  central  dish 
was  a  yearling  lamb,  called  'a  hog  is 
har'st,'  roasted  whole.  It  was  set  upon  its 
legs,  with  a  bunch  of  parsley  in  its  month, 
and  was  probaUy  exhibited  in  that  form 
to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  cook,  who 
piqued  himself  more  on  the  plenty  then 
the  elegance  of  his  master's  table.  The 
sides  of  this  poor  animal  were  fiercely 
attacked  by  the  clansmen,  some  with  dirb, 
others  with  the  knives  wiiich  were  nsosUy 
in  the  same  sheath  with  the  dagger,  lo 
that  it  was  soon  rendered  a  mangled  and 
rueful  spectacle.  Lower  still,  the  victnsli 
seemed  of  yet  coarser  quality,  though 
sufficiently  abundant  Broth,  oniony 
cheese,  and  the  fragments  of  the  lesM 
regaled  the  sons  of  Ivor  who  feasted  in  the 
open  air." 

Scott  observes  that  it  was  of  old  tbe 
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Scottish  onstom  for  persons  of  all  ranks  to 
assemble  at  the  same  table,  which  might 
have  been  regarded  as  an  assertion  of  the 
democratic  principle  of  equality — only  they 
did  not  all  part^e,  you  see,  of  the  same 
iarcL  Fynes  Morrison,  an  English  traveller 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  says  :  **  I  my- 
self was  at  a  knight's  house,  who  had 
many  servants  to  attend  him,  that  brought 
in  his  meat  with  their  heads  covered  with 
blue  caps,  the  table  being  more  than  half 
furnished  with  great  platters  of  porridge, 
each  having  a  little  piece  of  sodden  meat 
And  when  the  table  was  served,  the 
servants  did  sit  down  with  us;  but  the 
npper  mess,  instead  of  porridge,  had  a 
puUet,  with  some  prunes  in  the  broth." 

Let  me  turn  to  another  of  Sir  Walter's 
imaginary  dinners.  When  the  Laird  of 
Monkbams  and  young  Level  dine  at  the 
"Hawes" — **for  so  the  inn  on  the  southern 
side  of  Qaeensferry  is  denominated  " — the 
landlord  put  on  the  table — ''in  the  sanded 
parlour,  hung  with  prints  of  the  'Four 
Seasons '  ' — lea^trout  and  caller  haddock, 
a  mutton  chop,  and  cranberry  tarts.  Not 
at  all  a  bad  dinner,  I  can  assure  you! 
But  when  Monkbams  plays  the  host  under 
his  own  roof,  "the  dinner  was  such  as 
suited  a  profound  antiquary,  comprehend- 
ing many  savoury  specimens  of  Scottish 
viands,  now  disused  at  the  tables  of  those 
who  affect  elegance.  There  was  the  relish- 
ing Solan  goose,  fresh  from  the  Bass  fiock, 
whose  smell  is  so  powerful  that  he  is  never 
cooked  within  doors;  the  hotch-potch — 
most  delicious,  to  my  thinking,  in  July, 
when  green -peas  and  beans  and  other 
summer  vegetables  can  be  utilised;  fish 
and  sauce,  and  crappit  heads ;  and  chicken- 
pie,  made  after  a  recipe  bequeathed  to 
Monkbarns  by  his  departed  grandmother 
of  happy  memory.  The  wine  was  worthy 
of  one  who  held  to  the  excellent  maxim 
of  King  Alphonso  of  CastUe :  'Old 
wood  to  bum,  old  books  to  read,  old 
wine  to  drink,  and  old  friends  to  chat 
with.'" 

Sir  Walter  seems  to  have  been  as  fond 
of  inns  as  Shenstone  was.  In  "Bed- 
gauntlet"  he  takes  the  Quaker,  Joshua 
Gkddes,  to  the  picturesque  hostelry  kept 
by  Joe  Crackentborp  on  the  bank  of  the 
Solway.  Frugality  was  the  "  note  "  of  the 
Quaker's  dinner — a  pint  of  ale,  bread, 
butter,  and  Dutch  cheese.  And  Peter 
Peebles,  that  humoious  victim  of  the 
litigious  passion,  feeds  there — for  want  of 
a  '* pluck  pie,"  or  a  "souter's  clod  " — on  a 
mutton  pasty,  a  quart  of  barley-beer,  with  I 


a  gill  of  aherry,  and  a  dram  or  so  of 
brandy. 

Who  has  not  laughed — at  the  same  time 
twinkling  away  a  tear — over  the  details  of 
the  dinner  which  Caleb  Balderatone,  in  his 
anxiety  to  maintain  the  honour  of  Bavens- 
wood,  puts  before  his  master  and  his 
master's  guests  f  First  there  is  the  simula- 
crum or  imaginary  outline  of  a  dinner  fit 
for  a  duke,  with  capons  in  white  broth, 
roast  kid  and  bacon,  roasted  leveret,  butter 
crabs,  and  veal  Florentine;  blackcock, 
purple  damas,  a  tart,  a  '*fl«m/'  and  some 
winsome  sweet  thbgs  and  comfits.  But 
the  real  dinner  dwindles  down  to  a  scant 
supply  of  venison  from  the  ion,  and  a  wild 
fowl  which  Caleb  has  carried  off  from  the 
cooper's  cottage.  Yet  this  was  plenty  itself 
compared  with  the  attenuated  repast  which 
on  a  previous  day  the  old  batler  had  put 
before  Bavenswood  and  Bucklaw.  "And 
for  eatmg — what  signifies  telling  a  leef — 
there's  just  the  hiiuder  end  of  tne  mutton 
ham  that  has  been  but  three  times  on  the 
table,  and  the  nearer  the  bone  the  sweeter, 
as  your  honours  weel  ken,  and  there's  the 
heel  of  the  ewe-milk  kebbuck  wi'  a  bit  of 
nice  butter,  and — and — that's  a'  that's  to 
trost  to." 

Thomas  Love  Peacock,  quaintest  and 
most  original  of  story-tellers,  has  a  pretty 
taste  in  dinners,  and  is  never  unmindful  of 
the  fitness  of  things  when  arranging  his 
imaginary  menus.  As  for  example,  at  the 
dinner  given  by  Squire  Crotchet,  of  Crotchet 
Castle,  to  his  select  friends.  Dr.  Folliott, 
Mr.  MacQuedy,  Mr.  Skionar^  and  others. 
As  Dr.  Folliott,  quoting  from  Babelais, 
explains  :  there  is  a  fine  music  in  the 
'*  cliquetis  d'assiettes,"  a  refreshing  shade  in 
the  "ombre  de  salle  4  manger,"  and  a 
delightful  fragrance  in  the  "  fum^e  de  idtL" 
After  soup  a  noble  salmon  attracts  the 
organs,  both  olfactory  and  peptic,  of  those 
of  the  guests  who  do  not  prefer  an  equally 
noble  turbot.  While  salmon  and  turbot 
are  being  discussed,  the  Doctor  quo^s  a 
passage  from  Athacseos  in  support  of  his 
contention  that  the  science  of  fiah  sauce  is 
by  no  means  brought  to  perfection,  which 
no  doubt  is  true,  though  oyster  sauce  and 
lobster  sauce  are  praiseworthy  inventions. 
A  joint  of  lamb,  with  lemon  and  pepper, 
follows  the  fish,  and  the  moderate  but 
sofficbg  meal  ends  with  chicken  and 
asparagus.    Not  a  bad  dinner  this,  is  it  f 

In  the  pleasant  days  of  old  when  the 
first  Lord  Lytton  was  known  to  the 
world  as  Edward  Lytton  Bdwer,  he 
posed  as  an  expert  in  the  culinary  art; 
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and  in  "  Pelham,"  which,  though  eeitainly 
not  the  best  of  his  many  works  of 
fiction,  is,  perhaps,  the  cleverest,  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  on  high  gastronomic 
matters.  His  hero  goes  to  dine  with  Lord 
QalosetOD,  a  goormet  of  the  first  water, 
and  dines  very  well  indeed.  The  soap,  *'  4  la 
Carmelite,"  snggests  a  libation  in  Madeira 
to  the  memory  of  the  once  famous  monastic 
brotherhood  to  whom  a  grateful  world  is 
indebted  for  this  inimitable  preparatioa 
While  lingering  over  the  turbot,  Pelham 
(quoting  from  Ude)  breaks  out  into  a 
strain  of  fervid  eloquence:  <*Qa'un  cui- 
sinier  est  un  mortel  divin  I ''  Why  should 
we  not  be  proud  of  our  knowledge  in 
cookery  1  It  is  the  soul  of  festivity  at  all 
times  and  to  all  ages.  How  many  marriages 
have  been  the  consequence  of  meeting  at 
dinner  f  How  much  good  fortune  has 
been  the  result  of  a  good  supper!  At 
what  moment  of  our  existence  are  we 
happier  than  at  table  f  There  hatred  and 
animosity  are  lulled  to  sleep,  and  pleasure 
alone  reigns.  There  the  cook,  by  his  skill 
and  attention,  anticipates  our  wishes  in 
the  happiest  selection  of  the  best  dishes 
and  decorations. 

Afterwards  a  superb  b^ohamelle  is 
served.  Oh,  the  inimitable  sauce  1  Worthy 
memorial  of  an  age  when  men  knew  how  to 
live  and  eat  '*  en  grand  seigneur ! "  While 
toying  with  a  "filet  mignon  de  poulet/' 
Lord  Ouloseton  tells  an  anecdote.  During 
the  residence  at  Pondicherry  of  Suffren, 
the  French  governor^  a  deputation  of 
natives  one  day  waited  upon  him.  He 
was  at  dinner.  <*Tell  them,"  he  said, 
'*  that  the  Christian  religion  peremptorily 
forbids  any  Christian  while  at  dinner  from 
occupying  himself  with  any  earthly  busi- 
ness except  that  of  eating."  The  deputa- 
tion retired,  profoundly  impressed,  no 
doubt,  by  their  ruler's  piety. 

Suffren,  I  may  note,  had  good  authority 
at  his  back.  The  Greeks  regarded  a  hearty 
mea)  as  a  kind  of  thanksgiving  to  heaven 
— how  many  poor  wretches  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  prove  their  gratitude  in  this 
way  I — and  Xenophon  observes  that  as  the 
Athenians  had  more  gods  than  any  other 
nation,  so  bad  they  more  feasts.  And 
Euripides,  in  his  comedy  of  "  The  Cyclops," 
makes  Polypheme  say  that  his  stomach  is 
his  only  god ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  deity 
which  even  in  our  own  day  has  a  good 
many  devoted  worshippers. 

Lord  Guloseton  and  his  friend  (I  am 
going  back  to  the  novel)  after  some  *'  veau 
ila  Dauphine,"  and  a  quail  or  two  (by 


the  way,  Brillat-Savarin  says  that  among 
game  properly  so-called,  it  is  the  pleasanteit 
and  *'  la  plus  mignonne,"  while  a  plamp 
quail,  he  adds,  charms  by  its  taste,  shape, 
and  colour;  it  must  not  be  cooked  except 
by  being  roasted  or  "en  papillote,"  be- 
cause its  flavour  quickly  evaporates),  in- 
dulge in  the  dessert,  which  calls  forth 
from  Pelham  the  suggestion  that  at  thii 
stage  of  the  meal  perfumes  should  be 
served.  It  is,  he  says,  their  appropriste 
place ;  in  confectionery  (delicate  invention 
of  the  sylphs !)  we  imitate  the  outlines  of 
the  rose  and  the  jasmine ;  why  not  their 
odours,  too  ? 

From  these  gastronomic  altitudes  let  n 
descend  to  the  level  of  ordinary  life. 
What  delightful  dinners  one  finds  in  Charlei 
Dickens's  books !  I  am  sure  he  himsdf 
enjoyed  the  Christmas  dinner  at  the 
Cratchits',  and  the  Pickwickian  dinnen, 
as  much  as  any  of  bis  readers  have  done; 
though  hundreds  and  thousands  h&ve 
longed  to  handle  knife  and  fork  at  Manor 
Farm  1  Then  with  what  keen  satisfaction  bo 
acts  as  purveyor  for  young  David  Copper- 
field  1  With  how  subtle  an  appreciation 
of  boy-nature  he  puts  down  pudding  ai 
the  pi&ce  de  resistance — either  cornmt 
pudding,  toothsome, but  dear,  or  a  stout 
pale  pudding,  heavy  and  flabby,  widi 
great  flat  raisins  in  it,  stuck  in  whole  it 
wide  distances  apart — cheap,  but  satii^- 
ing !  On  extraordinary  occasions  he  allowi 
David  to  regale  himself  with  a  savelor 
and  a  penny  loaf,  or  a  fourpenny  plate  of 
red  beef  from  a  cook's  shop,  or  a  plate  of 
bread  and  cheese  with  a  glass  of  besL 
Such  is  the  appetising  variety  of  viands  at 
the  command  of  the  happy  owner  of  foor- 
pence — chappy,  indeed,  in  the  digestion 
that  can  do  justice  to  them  I  In  his  esd7 
London  life  the  great  Samael  Johnson 
aspired  to  nothing  much  better.  His  moit 
sumptuous  dinner  (at  the  "Pine  Apple' 
in  New  Street)  cost  him  only  eightpence: 
'*I  had  a  cut  of  meat  for  sixpence,  and 
bread  for  a  penny,  and  gave  the  waiters 
penny  " — such  is  the  great  moralist's  own 
record. 

How  good,  too,  is  the  description  of  the 
feast  wmch  David  Copperfield  prepares  for 
bis  friend  Steerforth,  on  the  reconunendi- 
tion  of  Mrs.  Cripp,  the  landlady  1  ''Apsir 
of  hot  roast  fowls — ^from  the  pastrycook's; 
a  dish  of  stewed  beef,  with  vegetables— 
from  the  pastrycook's;  two  litUe  comer 
things,  as  a  raised  pie  and  a  dish  of 
kidneys — from  the  pastrycook's;  a  tsrt 
and  a  shape  of  jelly — ^from  the  psstiy- 
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eook'8,"  Mn.  Gripp  makiDg  herself  respon- 
sible for  the  potatoes..  Better  stQl  is 
the  Micawber  banquet,  at  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Micawber  and  Tommy  Traddles  were 
the  goesta  The  bill  of  fare  was  sweetly 
simple:  "a.  pair  of  soles,  a  small  leg  of 
mutton,  and  a  pigeon-pie;"  bat  what 
mattered,,  when  Mr.  Micawber  was  there 
with  his  flow  of  eloquence,  Mrs.  Micawber 
with  her  feminine  grace,  and  Tommy 
Traddles  with  his  inexhaustible  good 
humour  f 

Thackeray,  though  something  of  a  gas- 
tronome, does  not  take  in  ]dB  dinner 
scenes  the  interest  that  was  felt  by  his 
great  contemporary.  Sti]l,  what  can  be 
better  in  its  way  than  the  bright  little 
sketch  in  <*  Esmond,'*  of  Addison,  and  his 
friends  Steele  and  Rurry  Esmond,  in  his 
apartmeniB  in  the  Haymarket,  where  a 
frugal  dinner,  consisting  of  a  slice  of  meat 
and  a  penny  loaf,  was  despatched  by 
Addison  in  a  very  few  minutes;  after 
which  the  three  sat  and  drunk  Burgundy 
— a  present  from  Lord  Halifax  t  Then 
there  is  tbe  feast — by  way  of  contrast- 
given  by  the  Ladies  Gastlewood  at  Ken- 
aington,  when  the  tables  of  the  dining-room 
were  laid  for  a  great  entertainment,  and 
tbe  ladies  wore  gala  dresses,  and  the  gilt 
chandeliers  were  gay  with  twelve  wax 
candlesy  and  among  the  guests  were  such 
men  as  Greneral  Webb,  and  Steele,  and  St. 
John,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  and  we 
have,  too,  the  memorable  dinner  at  the 
Sedleys',  in  Bussell  Square,  at  which  Becky 
Sharp  angled  so  skilfully  for  the  retired 
Anglo-Indian,  Joseph  Sedley.  Mrs.  Sedley, 
as  the  reader  will  recollect^  had  prepared  a 
eurry  for  her  eon — **  just  as  he  liked  it " — 
smd  in  due  course  a  portion  of  the  dish  is 
offered  to  Bebecca.  Thoogh  suffering 
tortures  from  the  cayenne  pepper,  she 
prefesses  to  relith  it;  but  in  an  unlucky 
moment  is  induced  to  try  a  chili.  Her 
agony  is  redoubled,  and  forces  from  her 
the  despairing  cry,  "  Water,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  water  1"  However,  she  carries  off 
her  mortification  gallantly.  **  I  ought  to 
have  remembered,"  she  says,  "  the  pepper 
which  the  Princess  of  Persia  put  in  the 
cream  tarts  in  *  The  Arabian  Nights.' " 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  dinner  at  Queen's 
Crawley,  which  introduces  us  to  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley  and  his  household.  The  side- 
board was  covered  iwith  glistening  old 
plate,  old  cups,  both  gold  and  silver,  old 
salvers,  and  cruet-stands,  like  Bondell  and 
Bridge's  shop.  Everything  on  the  table 
was  in  silver  too,  and  two  footmen,  with 


red  hair  and  canary-coloured  liveries,  stood 
on  either  side  of  the  board. 

"  Mr.  Crawley  said  a  long  grace,  and  Sir 
Pitt  said  Amen,  and  the  great  silver  dbh- 
covers  were  removed. 

"*What  have  we  for  dinner,  Betsy  T 
said  the  Baronet 

"'Mutton  broth,  I  beUeve,  Sir  Pitt,' 
answered  Lady  Crawley. 

"'Mouton  aux  navets,'  added  the 
butlpr,  gravely  (pronounce,  if  you  plea«e, 
' moutongonavvy '),  'and  the  soup  is 
potage  de  mouton  a  I'EcoBsaise.  The 
side  dishes  contain  pommesde-terre  au 
naturel  and  choufleur  a  I'eau.' 

"  *  Mutton's  mutton,'  said  the  Baronet, 
'  and  a  devilish  good  thing  too ; ' "  a  senti- 
ment in  which  he  unconsciously  agreed 
with  Dean  Sidft. 

Among  other  Thackerayan  dinners  I 
must  note  that  at  the  fine  hotel  in  Caven- 
dish Sqaare,  at  which  George  Oaborae  and 
his  young  wife  entertained  that  *'preux 
chevalier,"  Captain  William  Dobbin,  and 
Joseph  Sedley,  prior  to  the  departure  of 
Osborne  and  Dobbin  for  the  theatre  of 
war  in  Belgium.  That  was  the  dinner  at 
which  Dobbin  helped  Joe  to  turtle  soup, 
because  Amelia,  before  whom  the  tureen 
sent  up  its  perfume,  knew  so  little  of  its 
elements  that  she  was  on  the  point  of 
helping  Sedley  without  giving  him  either 
calipash  or  caUpee  !  though  such  ignorance 
has  always  seemed  to  me  incredible  on  the 
part  of  a  London  merchant's  daughter. 

We  must  not  omit  the  dinner  given  by 
Colonel  Newcome  to  his  strange  assort- 
ment of  g«ests,  Pendennis,  Fred  Biyham, 
Mr.  Binnie,  the  Bev.  Honeyman,  George 
Warrington,  and  Barnes  Newcome;  the 
dinner  at  wUch  the  Colonel  sings  his  last 
song,  and  Clive  resents  an  insmt  offered 
to  his  father  by  daslung  a  glass  of  wine 
in  Barnes  Newcome's  face.  Tiiis  surely 
deserves  a  place  among  the  most  memor- 
able dinners  in  ficiion,  and  Thackeray's 
graphic  description  of  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  a  very  successful  piece  of  work. 

For  a  middle-class  dinner,  I  don't  know 
that  you  can  go  to  any  better  authority 
than  Theodore  Hook,  in  his  "Maxwell." 
There  are  some  good  dinners  in  Trollope's 
stories,  as  in  the  "  Vicar  of  BuUhampton," 
•<Doator  Thome,"  and  '' The  Little  House 
at  Allington";  also  in  James  Payn's,  in 
George  Meredith's,  and  in  Thomas  Hardy's. 
I  recollect  one  in  *'  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd" — a  bucolic  dinner — which  is  ad- 
mirable in  its  truth  and  humour.  Of 
course,  dinners  are  not  wanting  in  Walter 
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Beaant'fl  fictions.  Bat  among  our  Yie- 
torian  novelbts  there  are  few  who,  as 
caterers,  come  np  to  Lord  Beaeonsfield. 
In  his  '.'  Henrietta  Temple/'  he  makes  one 
of  his  characters  ohserve,  in  reference 
to  a  book  she  has  been  reading:  "How 
virid  is  the  artist's  description  of  a 
ball  or  a  dinner!  everything  lives  and 
moves."  ^  And  another  remarks:  *'I  do 
not  despise  the  talent  which  describes  so 
vividly  a  dinner  and  a  ball."  Certainty, 
Lord  Beaeonsfield  possessed  that  taleni 
He  knew  how  to  individoaUse  his  guests ; 
how  to  keep  np  a  crisp  and  sparkling  con- 
versation among  them,  withont  being  too 
witty  or  too  elaborate.  In  the  novel  to 
which  I  have  referred  how  bright  is  his 
sketch  of  the  dinner  given  by  that  paragon 
of  money-lenders,  Bir.  Bond  Sharpe — ^what 
a  happy  name  l^to  Captain  Armine,  Lord 
Catchimwhocan — a  caricature  of  a  name — 
Lord  Castlefydie,  Count  Alcibiades  de 
Mirabel  —  known  in  real  life  as  Count 
D'Orsay — and  others!  **The  dinners  at 
Mr.  Bond  Sharpe's,"  we  are  told,  **  were 
dinners  which  his  guests  came  to  eat  Mr. 
Bond  Sharpe  had  engaged  for  his  club- 
house the  most  celebrated  of  living  artists, 
a  gentleman  who,  it  was  said,  received  a 
thousand  a  year,  whose  convenience  was 
studied  by  a  chariot,  and  his  amusement 
secured  by  a  box  at  the  French  play. 
There  was,  therefore,  at  first,  little 
conversation,  save  criticism  on  the  per- 
formances before  them,  and  that  chiefly 
panegyrical ;  each  dish  was  delicious,  each 
wine  exquisite."  In  fact,  as  Count  Mirabel 
afterwards  declared,  «it  was  a  good 
dinner.''  He  knew  how  to  appreciate  one. 
"I  should  like  to  see  the  man,"  continued 
the  Count,  "who  would  give  me  a  bad 
dinner.  That  would  be  a  <  b^tise/  to  ask 
me  to  dine,  and  then  give  me  a  bad 
dinner."  The  justice  of  this  statement 
can  hardly  be  disputed.  A  man  is  under 
no  obligation  to  ask  another  to  dine  with 
him;  but  if  he  does  so,  he  puts  himself 
under  an  obligation  to  dine  him  well 

The  dinner  in  the  sponging-house — I 
am  still  referring  to  "  Henrietta  Temple  " 
— is  an  excellent  good  dinner.  To  Captain 
Armine,  who  is  l>ing  there  a  prisoner  for 
debt,  enters  Count  Mirabel,  with  helpful 
hands,  and  in  the  best  of  spirits.  He  pro- 
poses to  stop  and  dine  with  him.  Turning 
to  the  attendant,  he  asks : 

•'iWhat  can  we  have  for-  dinner,  man  ?  " 
"Grentleman's  dinner's  ordered,  my  lord; 
quite  ready,"  said  the  waiter.     "Cham- 
pagne in  ice,  my  lord." 


**  To  be  sure ;  everything  that  is  good. 
Mon  cher  Armine,  we  shidl  have  sons 
fun." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  said  the  waiter,  ranning 
downstairs.  "Dfainer  for  best  drawing- 
room  directly;  green-pea  soup,  torbo^ 
beefsteak,  roast  duck,  and  boiled  dueksn, 
everything  that  is  good,  champagne  ui  ies. 
Two  regnuur  ndbSb" 

The  dinner  now  appeared ;  and  the  two 
friends  seated  themselves. 

"  Potage  admirable  1 "  said  Count  Min- 
bel.  "  The  best  champagne  I  ever  draik 
in  my  life.  Mon  brave,  your  hssllh. 
Finest  turbot  I  ever  ate  !  I  will  give  joo 
some  of  the  fins.  Ah !  you  are  glad  to 
see  me,  my  Armine,  you  are  glad  to  see 
your  friends  Encore  champagne  I  Good 
Armine,  excellent  Armine!  You  mint 
take  some  bifteak.  The  most  teadflr 
bifteak  I  ever  tasted  1  This  is  a  fine 
dinner!" 

I  may  add  that  the  general  winding^ 
the  denouement,  of  "Henrietta  Temple^' 
takes  place  at  a  dinner,  where  the  wanM 
assembles  all  his  duuracters  and  makei 
them  happy  in  their  various  ways. 

Lord  Macaulay  once  counted  the  nnmbor 
of  swoons  or  fainting-fits  that  occurrsd  is 
a  novel  which  had  fallen  into  his  handa 
In  like  manner,  I  have  noted  the  si- 
tonishing  number  of  dinners  which  Loid 
Beaeonsfield  has  found  necessary  for  wock- 
ing  out  the  plot  in  "  Coningsby." 

1.  Dhiner  —  or,  perhaps,  1  ahould  siy 
"  lunch,"  with  P^rigord  j^  tamffles,  ete.- 
at  Monmouth  House. 

2.  A  little  dinner,  "not  more  thia 
the  Muses,  with  all  the  guests  prot^, 
and  some  clever;"  also  at  Monmomh 
House. 

3.  A  dinner  at  Beaumanoir. 

4.  A  dinner  at  Mr.  Ormaby'a. 

5.  A  dinner — "only  eggs  and 
with  cheese  and  a  bottle  of  perry  "• 
"Forest  Inn." 

6.  A  dinner  at  Beaumanoir. 

7.  A  dinner — "  plain,  but  perfect  of  iti 
kind"— atMiUbank. 

8.  A  dinner  at  Coningsby  Castle. 

9.  Another  dinner — with  Sidonia  sad 
Mr.  Ormsby — at  the  Castle. 

10.  A  third  dinner— after  Lord  Mon- 
mouth's wedding — at  the  Castle. 

11.  A  dinner  given  by  Lord  Monmontb 
at  Paris — successful  because  "  his  lordship'i 
plates  were  always  hot." 

12.  Coningsby  entertains  Sir  Joo^ 
Weliinger--"in  hall".— at  St.  Joho'i, 
Cambridge. 
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13.  A  diimer— Oswald  MiUback's— at 
HdUingsby. 

14.  A  dinner  at  MOlbank. 

15.  A  dinner  at  Grillin't. 

16.  A  dinner  of  four — Lord  Monmonth, 
Clotilde,  Ermengardei  and  Coningaby — at 
Richmond. 

17.  A  dinner  at  Lord  Eskdale'fl. 

18.  A  dinner  at  Sidonia'& 

It  18  evident  that  Lord  Beaeonsfield 
believed  in  dinners,  and  in  the  magnitude 
of  their  influence,  political,  social,  and 
moral  —  an  all-ronnd  inflaenoe  —  as  was 
natural  enough  in  a  man  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  wonderful  career,  had  dined  at  so 
many  distbguished  tables,  and  knew  how 
much  secret  history  had  been  transacted 
there,  and  how  much  wit  and  wisdom 
diflFused  abroad.  From  Lady  Blessington's 
table  to  the  Queen's,  from  Gore  House  to 
Windsor  Gasde,  he  had  run  through  a 
gamut  of  dinners — always  crescendo,  be  it 
noted — and  acquired  a  wide  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  art  and  mystery  of 
dining. 

In  all  his  works  the  reader  will  find  the 
same  prominence  ffiven  to  the  dinner, 
from  '*  Vivian  Grey/'  (in  which  the  dinner 
acene  between  Vivian  and  the  Marquis  of 
Carabaa  recalls  that  between  Pelham  and 
Guloseton  in  Lord  Lytton's  "Pelham") 
to  '*  Lothair  " ;  and  in  the  latest,  as  in  the 
earliest,  the  novelist  is  always  at  his  best 
when  bringing  out  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
his  puppets  "round  the  mahogany  tree." 
How  he  luxuriates  in  these  banquetal 
How  obvious  it  is  that  he  does  not  *'  de- 
spise the  talent  which  describes  so  vividly 
a  dinner,"  but  finds  a  pleasure  in  exercis- 
ing it  1 

Here  is  a  characteristic  passage  from 
"Lothair": 

"It  is  curious,"  says  the  novelist,  "  that 
Lotbair's  first  dinner  at  Brentham  was 
almost  his  first  introduction  into  refiq^d 
society.  He  had  been  a  guest  at  the 
occasional  banquets  of  his  uncle  (Lord 
Culloden,  a  Scotch  nobleman),  but  these 
were  festivals  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  rude 
plenty  and  coarse  splendour,  with  noise 
instead  of  conversation,  and  a  tumult  of 
obstructive  dependents,  who  impeded,  by 
their  want  of  skill,  the  very  convenience 
which  they  were  purposed  to  facilitate. 
How  different  the  surrounding  scene !  A 
table  covered  with  flowerr,  bright  with 
fanciful  crystal,  and  porcelain  that  had 
belonged  to  sovereigns,  who  had  given  a 
name  to  its  colour  or  its  fame.  As  for 
those  present,  all  seemed  grace  and  gentle- 


ness, from  the  radiant  daughter  of  the 
house  to  the  noiseless  attendants  that 
anticipated  all  his  wants  and  sometimes 
seemed  to  suggest  his  wishes." 

In  our  latter-day  novek  you  come  upon 
nothing  so  good  as  this.  Their  characters 
seem  never  to  dine,  or  breakfast,  or  take 
any  other  meal  than,  perhaps,  a  five  o'clock 
tea.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  1  Thehr 
authors  are  much  too  busy  in  analyahig 
the  emotions  and  tracking  theratiocinative 
methods  of  their  heroes  and  heroines  to 
find  time  to  analyse  the  component  parts 
of  their  meak,  and  follow  them  through 
their  first,  second,  and  third  courses  to  the 
dessert. 

Here  is  one  of  the  "Lothair"  dinners 
at  Mrs.  Putney  Giles's : 

"The  repast  was  sumptuous.  Lothair 
thought  the  dinner  would  never  end,  there 
were  so  many  dishes,  and  apparently  all  of 
the  highest  pretension.  Bat  if  his  simple 
tastes  had  permitted  him  to  take  an  interest 
in  these  details — which  they  did  not — he 
would  have  been  assisted  by  a  splendid 
menu  of  gold  and  white  typography,  th>*t 
was  by  the  side  of  each  guest  The  taUe 
seemed  literally  to  groan  under  vases  and 
gigantic  flagons;  and,  in  its  midst,  rose  a 
mountain  of  silver,  on  which,  apparently, 
all  the  cardinal  virtues,  several  of  tk 
Pagan  deities,  and  Britannia  herself  illus- 
trated with  many  lights  a  glowing  inscrip- 
tion which  described  the  fervent  feeling  of 
a  mteful  client." 

To  parody  Nelson's  famous  words,  this 
is  the  true  Beaeonsfield  touch  1 

Yet  another.  Lord  St.  Jerome:  **  There 
they  saw,  in  the  midst  of  a  chamber  hung 
with  green  silk  and  adorned  with  some  fine 
cabinet  pictures,  a  small  round  table, 
bright  and  glowing.  It  was  a  lively  dinner 
— a  dinner  where  there  could  not  be  two 
conversations  going  on,  and  where  even 
the  silent  take  their  share  in  the  talk  by 
their  sympathy." 

There  are  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  dinners 
introduced  into  "Lothair,"  and  each  is 
touched  oS  in  some  felicitous  descriptive 
phrases.  Further,  the  reader  who  wishes 
to  study  the  novelist's  characteristic  manner 
and  method  will  find  some  capital  dinner 
scenes  in  "The  Young  Doke,"  in  "Sibyl," 
and  in  "Endymion." 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  might  properly 
snggest  a  new  departure  in  criticism — with 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howell's  permission.  Let  the 
novelist,  in  future,  be  judged  according  to 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  dinners 
which  he  invents. 
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MR.  WINGROVE'S  WAYa 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  GHiUPTERS. 
CHAPTER  IL 

It  was  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock  on 
the  Wednesday  following  Harold  Win- 
grove's  Saturday  to  Monday  visit  to  Bath, 
and  the  landlady's  maid  was  setting  the 
table  for  lunch  in  his  rooms  in  West- 
minster. They  were  pretty  rooms.  The 
house  of  which  they  formed  part  was  old 
and  picturesquOi  and  Harold  Wingrove, 
who  prided  himself  on  the  possession  of 
artistic  taste,  had  made  the  most  of  their 
possibilities.  He  had  had  a  window-seat 
placed  in  a  little  oriel  window  from  which 
could  be  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  river. 
He  had  papered  and  painted  everywhere, 
in  undoubtedly  artistic  colours,  and  he  had 
draped  the  folding-doors  that  led  into  his 
bedroom  so  successfully  that,  with  the  aid 
of  a  mirror,  they  presented  an  illusion  of 
illimitable  space.  There  were,  also  good 
pictures,  and  well-filled  bookcases. 

The  whole  efifect  of  the  room  was  one  of 
invitiog  peace  and  luxurious  tranquillity. 
Even  the  preparations  for  luncheon  were 
unobtrusive,  and  in  no  way  interfered  with 
this. 

The  only  object  not  in  accordance  with 
it  all  was  the  figure  of  Dick  Wingrove, 
who  was  pacing  backwards  and  forwards 
from  the  oriel  window  to  the  book- 
case at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  His 
face  was  flushed,  his  eyes  anxious,  and  his 
hair  dishevelled ;  his  steps  were  hasty  and 
erratic,  and  his  right  hand  played  inces- 
santly and  restlessly  with  his  moustache. 
His  whole  appearance  denoted  extreme 
agitation,  and  he  was  also  very  dusty  and 
untidy,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  just  come 
from  a  journey.  This  was,  indeed,  the 
fact,  he  havbg  arrived  in  town  by  the 
midday  train  from  Bath  half  an  hour 
earlier. 

His  unceasing  walk  up  and  down  the 
room  greatty  confused  and  embarrassed 
the  mdd  in  her  efforts  to  lay  the  table. 

She  was  new  to  her  place,  and  Dick 
Wingrove's  visits  to  his  brother  being  few 
and  far  between,  she  was  unacquainted  with 
hu  personal  appearance.  Since  his  arrival 
she  had  taken  various  furtive  glances  at 
him,  and  was  gradually,  but  surely,  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  *<  the  gentleman  was 
off  his  head,"  which  conclusion  scarcely 
tended  to  lessen  her  embarrassment 

Of  the  inconvenience  he  was  causing  her, 
the  usually  courteous  and  considerate  Dick 


took,  at  this  moment,  not  the  slightest 
heed.  Suddenly  he  stopped  short  in  hii 
walk,  and  confronted  her. 

"  At  what  time  did  you  say  Mr.  Harold 
Wingrove  would  be  in  1"  he  demanded  of 
her,  for  at  least  the  fourth  time. 

The  bewildered  damsel  dropped  a  fork 
and  a  wine-glass  before  she  could  answer 
him ;  then  she  responded,  also  for  the  f oartli 
time,  in  a  very  frightened  voice,  '  Aboat 
one,  sir,  if  you  please,  sir." 

Dick  took  two  more  agitated  strides,  and 
faced  her  again.  ''  Is  he  punctual  as  s 
rule  t  What  do  you  mean  by  *  about  oneT 
he  enquired^  hastily.  "Do  you  mesn 
before  one,  or  after  one  1 " 

At  this  crisis,  the  maid's  lingering  doubt 
and  indecision  as  to  whether  "  the  gentle- 
man" was  or  was  not  a  lunatic,  disappeared 
entirely.  She  determined  to  rush  down- 
stairs and  recommend  her  mistress  to  send 
for  a  policeman — ^in  readiness  to  remoTe 
Dick  if  necessary. 

<«  I  don't  know,  sir,  Fm  sure,"  she  began, 
falteringly,  edging  towards  the  door.  Dick, 
thinking  she  meant  to  leave  the  room 
without  answering  him,  took  a  step  in  her 
direction.  She  was  just  preparing  to  rise 
to  the  occasion  with  a  shriek,  when  all 
further  complications  were  averted  by  the 
opening  of  the  door,  and  the  entoanee  of 
Harold  Wingrove  himsell 

"  Dick,  old  boy ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  ntt« 
amazement,  as  he  caught  sight  of  hii 
brother ;  "  who  would  have  thought  of 
finding  you  herel" 

"Harold,  I  thought  you  nevtf  would 
come  in." 

"  You  can  go,  Susan ;  FU  ring  for  lunch," 
Harold  Wingrove  said  to  that  petrifiel 
damsel,  who  thereupon  fled  incontinently 
to  retail  downstairs  the  story  of  "the 
Clacked  gentlemen  beloiq;ing  to  the  first 
floor." 

''  What  on  earth  brought  you  to  town, 
old  fellow  1 "  he  added.  '<  I  needn't  aaj 
you're  very  welcome,  though;  and  you're 
just  in  time  for  some  food.  I'll  have  lonch 
up  at  once.  I  wonder  if  that  girl  has  had 
the  sense  to  say  you're  here."  He  motred 
towards  the  bcdl  as  he  spoke;  but  Did: 
laid  a  detaining  hand  on  lus  arm. 

"Don't  bother  about  lunch,"  he  said; 
'*  listen  to  me  first  I've  come  to  yon  be- 
cause I  am  at  my  wits'  end." 

<<.What  is  npl"  said  Harold,  staring 
at  his  brother.  ''Sit  down,  at  soy 
rate." 

Dick  obeyed  him  by  sinking  into  s 
chair. 
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"It's  father  1 "  he  said,  with  a  gaap  that 
ended  in  a  groan. 

*'WeU!" 

'<I  give  it  np,  Harold,  and  that's  all 
about  it!" 

**  What  in  the  world  has  he  done  nowt" 

*'  He's  done — ^that  is,  he  proposes  to  do 
—something  worse  than  anything  he  has 
done  yet" 

"  For  goodness'  sake  don't  keep  me  wait- 
ing!   Whatisitt" 

"He  is  going  to  marry  through  the 
'Matrimonial  Orade.'"  With  this  Dick 
sank  heavily  back  into  his  chair  with  a 
wearied  gesture,  as  if,  with  the  imparting 
of  this  startling  information,  he  relin- 
quished and  threw  on  to  Harold  the 
responsibility  he  had  borne  so  long. 

Harold  Wingrove  started  out  of  his  chair 
as  if  he  had  been  shot 

''  An  advertisement,  Dick !  Marry  her, 
Dick!  "he  cried. 

"That,  and  none  other,"  returned  Dick, 
gaining  somewhat  in  self-posiession,  as  his 
brother  lost  his.     "  An  advertisement ! " 

"The  *  Matrimonial  Oracle,'  Dick!" 
gasped  Harold. 

"The  'Matrimonial  Oracle,'  Harold," 
returned  DicL 

"  Great  Scott! "  said  Harold,  f aUing  back 
into  bis  chair  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
started  out  of  it  "  What  on  earth  is  to 
be  done  t " 

"What  is  to  be  done,  is  precisely  what 
I  came  to  ask  you!"  said  Dick. 

"  How  did  you  find  out  f "  said  Harold, 
faintly,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  How  I  found  out  Is  simple,"  answered 
Dick.  "  On  Monday  evening,  after  you 
were  gone,  I  thought  father  odd  and  ab- 
stracts ;  at  first  I  thought  that  he  was 
missing  you,  simply.  But  he  seemed  absent, 
and  thinking  with  a  sood  deal  of  concen- 
tration about  something,  and  altogether 
queer.  I  didn't  bother,  though ;  I  knew 
Miss  Margetson  was  away  for  a  few  days, 
and  I  didn't  see  who  else  he  could  have 
found  yet.  I  just  waited  and  kept  a  sharp 
look-out  on  him.  He  said  nothing,  though, 
till  Tuesday.  Then  he  mooned  about  the 
dining-room,  before  I  went  to  business  in 
the  morning,  .like  a  boy  who  has  been 
stealing  apples  and  doesn't  like  to  telL  I 
watchM.  At  last  he  stood  still  under  that 
picture  of  mother ;  and  sighed  a  good  deal, 
and  said,  chiefly  to  himself,  but  of  course 
he  meant  me  to  hear :  '  A  house  is  a  poor 
sort  of  place  without  a  mistresa.  Poor  and 
comfortless !  A  lady  would  cheer  us  all 
up.'" 


"  Great  Caesar  1 "  ejaculated  Harold. 

"  I  took  him  up  sharply  at  that^"  Dick 
went  on,  "  and  asked  him  what  he  meant. 
He  fussed  and  fidgeted,  and  would  say 
nothing  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  said 
that  I  must  be  aware  that  he  had  long  had 
thoughts  of  marryine  again,  and  asked  if 
I  didn't  think  it  wowd  be  a  very  deal*  able 
thing  to  do.  I  said  plainly  that,  on  Uie 
contrary,  I  thought  it  would  be  the  action 
of  a  confirmed  lunatic,  and  then  I  went 
out  and  left  him  to  think  that  over.  Of 
course  I  thought  then  that  he  was  only 
thinking  of  Miss  Margetson,  and  that  I 
could  put  that  down  with  a  firm  hand. 
But  when  I  got  home  in  the  evening,  he 
was  reading  a  paper  that  he  put  out  of 
sight  like  Sghtning  when  he  saw  me.  I 
kept  my  eyes  open  and  saw  where  he  put 
it;  and  I  looked  at  it  as  soon  as  he 
went  to  dress.  It  was  the  *  Matrimonial 
Oracle.'" 

"  What  was  the  advextisement  1 " 

"  Fm  coming  to  that.  He  came  down, 
and  I  could  only  glance  at  it  then;  but 
when  he  was  gone  to  bed  I  took  another 
look.  Here  it  ii,"  said  Dick,  drawing  a 
paper  from  his  breast-pocket.  I  got  a  copy 
to  bring  you.  Here  is  the  advertisement 
he  had  marked.  You  bet  he  wrote  on 
Saturday  to  the  advertiser.  Now,  will  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  we'd  better  do  1 " 

Harold  took  the  paper  from  his  brother 
and  looked  at  the  Ihies  indicated  by  Dick's 
finger.   The  following  words  met  his  eyes : 

"  A  lady,  possessed  of  estimable  qualities 
and  private  means,  wishes  to  correspond  with 
a  gentleman  with  a  view  to  matrimony. 
Cheerful  and  domesticated.  Widower  pre- 
ferred. Address,  A.  D.,  office  of  this 
paper." 

He  read  it  twice  through ;  the  first  time 
with  no  comprehension  of  the  words  he 
was  reading;  the  second  time,  all  the 
position  rose  up  before  him  with  startling 
clearness.  He  let  the  paper  fall  from  his 
hands,  and  stared  helplessly  at  Dick. 

"Hell  marry  her  before  we  can  say 
Jack  Robinson,"  remarked  the  latter,  cheer- 
fiilly,  from  the  depths  of  his  arm-chair. 
There  was  on  his  hot,  harassed  countenance 
a  dawning  light  and  animation — the  light 
and  animation  arisbg  from  the  excited 
sensation  consequent  on  being  the  bearer 
of  startling  news ;  and  side  by  side  widb 
this  sensation  had  arisen  the  irrepressible 
instinct  to  make  the  news  in  question  as 
bad  as  possible. 

But  Harold  was  not  studying  his 
brother's  face,  nor  did  he  answer  his  words. 
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After  a  few-  moments  of  rilence,  he  had 
tamed  on  his  heel  abruptly  and  began  to 
walk  up  and  down.  He  was  now  pacing 
from  the  window  to  the  bookcase,  with 
steps  that  were  qafte  as  agitated  as  Dick's 
own  had  been  half  an  honr  before. 

''She  probably  isn't  even  a  lady;  and 
he'Jl  believe  every  blessed  word  she  writes 
to  him.  He'U  swear  she's  all  he  could 
wish.  He'U  never  listen  to  a  single 
word  against  her  till  we've  got  a  step- 
mother!" Dick  said,  cheeringly.  ''Miss 
Margetson,  or  Mr^.  Smith-Bidgway  even, 
woald  have  been  better,"  he  added. 

"  Dick,  do  hold  yoar  tongae  and  let  me 
thiok,"  said  his  elder  brother,  sternly. 
Dick  retired  into  the  recesses  of  the  arm- 
chair, and  began  to  contemplate  fature 
possibilities  and  family  trials  with  an  imagi- 
nation stimnlated  by  the  gloominess  of  the 
situation  into  absolute  inspiration. 

Hdrold  continued  his  walk  in  silence. 

"  I've  got  it  1 "  he  exclaimed,  suddenly, 
stopping  short  and  bringing  down  his 
hand  on  the  table  with  a  force  that 
made  the  glasses  ring.  "I've  got  it! 
We'll  be  even  with  him.  I'll  settle  him 
and  the  whole  thiog  all  at  once." 

''Settle  himt"  said  Dick,  raising  him- 
self hurriedly.  "Settle  the  whole  thing ! " 
he  added  in  an  amazed  tone. 

"Settle  the  whole  thing,"  said  his 
brother,  triumphantly.  "Bing  for  lunch, 
Dick." 

"  Bat  how  f "  asked  Dick,  reaching  me- 
chanically towards  the  bell  with  a  dazed 
expression  on  his  face.  "You  can't, 
Harold.  Goodness  knows  I've  thought 
over  every  possible  plan  I " 

"Ton  come  and  have  lunch,  and  I'll 
explain,"  said  Harold. 

A  moment  later  lunch  appeared.  The 
two  brothers  drew  their  chairs  to  the  table, 
and  Harold  scarcely  waited  for  Susan  to 
set  down  the  plates  and  depart  before  he 
entered  into  an  eager  monologue,  to  which 
Dick  listened  with  a  countenance  which 
grew  more  expressive  moment  by  moment. 

A  few  days  later  old  Mr.  Wingrove, 
grasping  an  umbrella  and  a  rug,  got 
slowly  and  carefully  out  of  a  train  on  to 
the  main  arrival  platform  at  Paddington. 
He  stood  still  when  he  had  alighted,  look- 
ing round  him  a  little  confusedly.  A  long 
sojourn  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  the 
city  of  Bath  had  by  no  means  fitted  him  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  buatle  of  a 
London  terminus. 

However,  af&er  a  short  interval  of  con- 


sideration, during  which  he  was  pushed  in 
every  direction  by  unscrupulous  porters,  at 
whom  he  gazed  reproachfully  and  amszedly 
with  his  short-sighted  blue  eyes,  bo 
threaded  his  way  through  the  crowd  and 
contemplated  the  assembled  cabs  for  a 
brief  space.  Then  he  proceeded  to  hail  a 
four-wheeler  by  means  of  a  graceful  sweep 
of  his  umbrella  and  rug  together.  Dniiog 
the  gesture,  the  umbrella,  being  old,  became 
loosened  at  the  spring  and  opened  itself, 
thereby  adding  somewhat  to  the  singular 
nature  of  the  action.  A  cabman  promptly 
obeyed  the  summons  with  an  expressive 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  Mr.  Wingrove,  con- 
trolling the  umbrella  with  some  diffi- 
culty, got  in  and  directed  the  man  to 
drive  to  a  street  in  Westminster.  It  was 
the  street  in  which  Harold  Wingrove 
lived,  and  Mr.  Wbgrove  was  on  hie  way 
to  his  son's  rooms.  When  he  was  estab- 
lished inside  the  cab  he  took  from  his 
pocket  two  letters :  one  of  these  be  laid 
down  on  the  seat  boBide  him,  the  other  he 
opened  and  began  to  read.  It  was  a  abort 
note  from  Harold,  and  ran  as  follows  : 

"My  dear  Father,  —  You  are  ex- 
tremely welcome  to  use  my  rooms  for 
your  business  interview  on  Monday.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  myself  shall  be  eUled  out 
of  town  that  morning. — Your  affectionate 
son,  "  H.  WmaROVE." 

"  Most  fortunate  1 "  Mr.  Wingrove  mar- 
mured  to  himself,  as  he  refolded  the  letter. 
"I  am  sorry  to  miss  dear  Harold,  of 
coiirse ;  but  in  an  interview  of  this  kfnd« 
his  presence  would  be  inconvenient  ;  I 
may  say,  highly  inconvenient;  and  even 
the  poasibility  of  his  appearance  wonld 
have  been  a  little  trying.  It  is  reatty 
most  fortunate."  He  placed  the  lettn 
carefully  in  its  envelope,  and  put  it  Imek 
in  hi«  pocket.  "It  is  a  relief,  too^" 
be  continued,  as  he  did  so,  *'  to  feel  that 
Dick  is  well  out  of  the  way.  He  knowa 
nothing  of  this — nothing.  I  did  not  even 
mention  that  I  was  going  to  Harold's 
rooms  when  I  told  him  I  was  suddenly 
called  to  town.  Caution  is  always  de- 
sirable—  always!"  said  Mr.  Wingrove, 
chuckling  with  delight  at  his  own  acutenees. 

But  that  chuckle  might  have  ended 
rather  abruptly,  could  Mr.  Wingrove  haire 
looked  through  the  back  of  the  four- 
wheeler  and  seen,  at  a  little  distanoe  be- 
hind him,  a  hansom  contidning  the  person 
of  his  son  Dick,  who  was  at  that  very 
moment  holding  converse  with  hb  driver 
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to  the  e£fect  that  the  latter  waa  to  keep 
the  four-wheeler  in  sight 

Mr.  Wiogrove  now  took  np  the  other 
letter — the  one  he  had  placed  on  the  seat — 
and  proceeded  to  open  it.  The  writing 
waa  a  woman'e,  a  pretty,  neat,  woman's  hand. 

*'I  will  consent  to  give  yon  an  inter- 
view," the  writer  said.  *•  I  will  be  at  the 
address  yon  mention  at  three  o'clock  on 
Monday  afternoon." 

<' Capital!"  Mr.  Wingrove  said,  alond, 
aa  he  refolded  thia  letter  and  placed  it^  not 
looae  in  hia  pocket,  bat  oarefally  in  hia 
pooket-book.  **  Capital  I  I  really  have 
mani^g^  thia  very  well!  Now  it  only 
remaina  to  aee  the  lady  heraeli  And  if 
all  goes  well,  and  we  arranee  it  aatiafac- 
torily,  I  feel  anre  that  ahe  will  be  a  charcn- 
ing  wife— moat  charming.  Let  me  glance 
at  the  advertiaement  again."  He  drew 
from  the  aame  pocket-book  a  slip  of  paper 
cat  from  the  "  Matrimonial  Chrade "  of 
the  preceding  Tbnraday.  The  alip  con- 
tained an  advertiaement  in  these  worda: 
"  A  yonng  lady  of  moat  prepoaaeaaing  ap- 
pearance and  engaging  manners  ia  desiroua 
of  correaponding  with  a  gentleman  with  a 
view  to  matrimony.  Cnltared,  refined, 
and  accompliahed.  Addreas,  M.  B.,  office 
of  thia  paper." 

"Far  better  than  the  firat,"  he  aaid  to 
himaelf,  in  a  tone  of  great  satiafaction. 
*^  Evidently  pleasing  and  attractive,  while 
the  other  individnid,  A.  D.,  waa  certainly 
not  ao  mnch  ao.  It  ia  moat  fortnnate  that 
Ihfa  canght  my  eye  before  I  had  gone  too 
far  with  A.  D.  I  am  qnite  anziona  to  see 
the  yonng  lady,  I  am,  indeed.  She  de- 
acribea  heraelf  ao  modeatly  and  ao  prettily 
in  her  letter,  too.  Oh,  here  we  are ! "  aa 
the  fonr-wheeler  drew  np  with  a  jerk  at 
the  door  of  Harold'a  lodginga. 

Mr.  Wingrove  collected  the  nmbrella 
and  mg  and  diamoanted  with  care.  Then 
he  grasped  hia  peraonal  property  in  hia  left 
hand  and  extracted  a  handfal  of  looae  coin 
from  hia  pocket  with  the  other. 

*'What  ia  yoar  fare  from  Paddington, 
my  good  man! "  he  aaid,  approaching  the 
cabman. 

That  f anctionary,  to  whom  a  hard  life 
had  early  taaght  the  leaaon  that  the  advent 
of  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Wingrove  resembled 
angels'  visits,  rose  promptly  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

*'  Seven-and-siz,  sir,  if  yon  please,"  he 
aaid. 

*' Seven  -  and  -  sixpence,"  repeated  Mr. 
Wingrove,  "that  is  rather  an  expensive 
fare.    Perhaps,"  he  soliloqnised,  thonght- 


folly,  *'an  omnibas  might  have  been 
cheaper,  or  the  Underground  Railway — ^but 
both  are  dangerous,  very  dangerous ;  and 
one  does  not  grudge  expense  on  an  oc- 
casion like  the  present" 

He  thereupon  placed  the  whole  amount 
in  the  man's  hand,  and  entered  the  house, 
the  door  of  which  was  opened  by  the  maid 
who  had  been  so  alarmed  at  Dick. 

•'  Will  you  walk  up  to  Mr.  Wingrove'a 
room,  air  t "  ahe  aaid.  The  old  gentleman 
followed  her  with  the  glow  of  aatiafaction 
at  hia  own  excellent  management  growing 
atronger  and  atronger  within  him. 

Arrived  in  Harold'a  room,  he  took  out 
hia  watch.  "  Five  minutea  to  three  ! "  he 
said,  "excellent  time.  She  said  three. 
Let  me  find  her  letter  again,  and  hold  it 
in  my  hand.     It  will  simplify  matters." 

He  took  two  or  three  impatient  little 
turns  about  the  room  to  while  away  the 
five  minutes.  Precisely  as  Big  Ben  struck, 
however,  the  door  opened.  It  opened  to 
admit  a  girl — a  very  pretty  girl  She  waa 
very  prettily  dressed  too;  and  her  well-made 
frock  and  picturesque  hat  seemed  to  set  off 
every  line  of  her  slender  figure  and  sweet 
face.  She  entered  with  a  quiet,  graceful 
movement,  and  Mr.  Wiogrove  rose  hur- 
riedly to  meet  h^r,  his  satisfaction  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  to  exultation.  This 
was,  he  told  himaelf,  by  far  the  clAverest 
thing  he  had  ever  done  in  hia  life.  He  did 
not  obaerve,  in  hia  elated  pre-occupation, 
that  the  girl  had  left  alightly  ajar  the  door 
by  which  ahe  entered. 

'*My  dear  young  lady,"  he  began 
excitedly.  The  girl  made  him  a  gracioua 
little  bow  in  anawer.  He  pulled  out  a 
chair  from  the  tAble,  and  ahe  aeated  her- 
aelf with  a  word  or  two  of  thanka.  She 
amiled  aa  ahe  apoke,  and  her  smile  made 
her  prettier  atOl,  Mr.  Wiogrove  thought. 
''Our  lettera  have  settled  the  preliminaries," 
be  went  on,  quickly.  "I  need  scarcdy 
allude  to  them  again.  But  may  I  ask  you, 
my  dear  madam,  to  inspect  me  personally 
as  much  as  you  wish  t  We  are  each  taking 
a  momentous  step,  and  I  should  wish  you 
to  take  a  cakn  and  nnhurried  iospection  of 
ma  Allow  me  to  walk  to  the  window." 
So  saying  he  rose,  and  the  girl  rose  also. 
Her  pretty  face  was  crimson,  and  her  lips 
were  pressed  very  tightly  together.  At 
this  moment  a  kind  of  suppressed  choke 
might  have  been  heard  outside  the  door. 
Mr.  Wingrove  turned  round  slowly,  that 
the  girl  might  survey  him  from  every 
possible  point  of  view.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  him,  gravely ;  but  her  face  grew 
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yet  more  crimvoD,  and  she  i;a{8ed  her 
handkerchief  to  her  lips  as  if  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  they  were  trembling.  Mr. 
Wingrove  noted  these  signs  of  confasion, 
and  said,  mentally :  '*  Delightful  traits — 
shyness  and  modesty  1  Will  yon  permit 
me  to  reiame  my  seat  f "  he  added  aload. 
<<  Have  yon  sofficiently  noted  my  personal 
appearance*)  " 

"  Tes,  thank  yon/'  she  said,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  May  I  venture  to  hope  that  yon  find  it 
snch  as  you  can  like  f " 

'<Yes/'  she  returned  in  a  slill  lower 
tone,  her  handkerchief  still  over  her  lips. 

lib.  Wingrove's  face  expressed  intense 
contentment. 

^  I  will  not  presume  to  tell  yon  what 
I  think  of  yours,"  he  said;  *'it  would  be 
impertinent.  I  have  placed  before  you, 
madam,  by  letter,  all  tho  details  of  my 
position.  It  only  now  remains  to  ask  the 
finsl  question :  Will  you  marry  me  f " 

The  girl's  face  was  now  quite  composed, 
save  for  her  eyes,  which  were  dancing  with 
laughter. 

"  No,"  she  sud,  in  a  louder  voice.  "  I 
am  greatly  obliged  for  the  honour  you  do 
me,  sir ;  but  I  cannot  marry  you." 

Before  Mr.  Wingrove  could  express 
himself  in  any  way,  the  door  was  pushed 
hastily  open,  and  Harold  Wingrove 
entered,  followed  immediately  by  his 
brother  Dick.  At  the  sight  of  his  son, 
Mr.  Wingrove's  countenance,  which  had 
taken  a  shade  of  blue  at  the  girl's  words, 
turned  a  vivid  green. 

<'  Harold !"  he  stammered,  <<  I  thought 
you  were  going  out  of  town  to-day." 

*<So  I  was,  father,"  returned  his  son, 
pleasantly.  "  I  have  bd^n  and  come  back. 
I  went  to  fetch — your  correspondent," 
putting  his  hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder  as 

sir ;    but  she 


he  spoke.     "I  am  sorry, 
certainly  cannot  marry  you.    She  is  en- 
gaged to  marry  me." 

Mr.  Wingrove  sank  heavily  and  help- 
lessly into  an  easy-chair  beside  him. 

'<  I  do  not  understand,"  he  said.  "  This 
lady  met  me  by  appointment.  What  have 
you  to  do  with  it  1 " 

'<  You  answered  last  week  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  '  Matrimonial  Orade,'  signed 
A.  D.,"  said  Harold  Wingrove,  tersely. 

'<  I  did,"  came  in  a  subdued  voice  from 
the  easy-chair. 

''You  subsequently  broke  o£f  negotia- 
tions with  A.  D.,  and  answered  another 
advertisement  from  a  lady,  signed  M.  B.  f " 


''I  did,"  repeated  the  poor  gentleman, 
feeling  as  if  some  utterly  supematorai 
misfortune  had  suddenly  descended  on  his 
incomparable  plans. 

<'Dick,"  said  Harold,  turning  to  Us 
brother,  "you  tell  him  the  rest." 

Dick  accordingly  advanced  towards  hii 
father.  Mr.  Wingrove  had  not  realised 
the  presence  of  his  younger  son  in  his 
agitation  hitherto.  Bat  as  he  did  so,  he 
felt  that  it  was  only  one  more  in  the  over- 
whelming concatenation  of  circumstanoes 
which  were  crushing  Urn  to  the  grcnmd. 

''Father,"  began  Dick,  with  a  cheerful 
air,  "you  know  that  I've  spoken  to  you  a 
hundred  times  about  the  way  you  ^rt.** ' 

Mr.  Wingrove's  mouth  opened  as  if  to 
speak ;  but  apparently  no  adequate  words 
came  to  him,  for  he  shut  it  again  silently, 
and  Dick  pursued,  unconscious  of  the  e£Eort : 
"You  see,  you're  always  so— interested  in 
young  women  ;  and  when  I  knew  you  had 
seen  and  marked  A.  D.'s  adverti^ment  in 
the  '  Matrimonial  Oracle '  I  made  sure  you 
woold  answer  it,  and  probably  interriev 
her,  and  goodness  only  knew  what  sort  of 
woman  you  might  get  hold  of,  f and  what 
would  happen  then.  So  I  came  up  to 
Harold,  and  we  concocted  another  ad- 
vertisement,  more  attractive  than  A.  D.'s ; 
and  I  got  the  paper  with  it  in,  marked  our 
advertisement,  and  left  it  about,  hoping 
you'd  answer  it  and  let  A.  D.  go.  You  did. 
Harold  got  Marion  to  correspond  with  yoa 
She  wrote  the  letters  at  Harold's  dictation, 
and  he  brought  her  here  this  morning  to 
keep  her  appomtment.  That's  all,  sir,  I 
believe." 

Mr.  Wingrove  rose  very  slowly  from 
his  chair. 

"  Harold,"  he  said,  looking  around  for 
his  hat,  and  not  looking  at  Us  sons  or  bit 
correspondent,  "  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
will  provide  me  with  a  *  Bradshaw.' " 

But  Harold  found  hioiself  quite  unable 
to  provide  a  "Bradshaw";  and  how  h 
happened  Mr.  Wingrove  never  knew,  but 
half  an  hour  later  he  found  himself  pMtak- 
ing  of  tea,  poured  out  for  him  by  M.  B., 
with  a  dawning  consciousness  coming  to 
him  that  a  pretty  young  woman  was  quite 
as  charming,  and  far  less  likely  to  be  em- 
barrassing, when  viewed  in  the  light  of  a 
daughter-in-law  than  in  that  of  a  possible 
wife.  And,  to  Dick's  great  relief,  he  lias 
never  seemed  likely  to  change  his  opinioo 
since. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL      MRS.  JOHNSONS  NOVEL. 

In  after  times  Graoe  and  Sibyl  could 
remember  bat  Uttie  of  that  journey  to 
Grermany,  It  seemed  to  them  at  the  time 
as  if  they  had  saddenly  been  launched  into 
some  great  whirlpool  which  swung  them 
roond  and  ronnd  in  its  mad  eoorse,  and 
from  the  terrific  power  of  which  they  were 
powerless  to  escape. 

They  had  each  other,  and  that  was  appa- 
rently the  only  connection  with  the  old 
life  that  remained  to  them,  their  only 
anchor  of  safety.  Sibyl  nestled  ap  dose 
to  her  sister,  and  for  a  long  time  cried 
bitterly,  mudi  to  the  annoyance  of  Mrs. 
JohnsoD,  who,  having  ofifered  a  few  eom- 
mon-placa  words  of  sympathy,  relapsed 
into  silence,  and  secretly  abused  Mrs. 
Gordon,  who  had  laid  this  unpleasant 
charge  upon  her,  and  then  finally  went  to 
ftleep.  When  Sibyl  was  tired  of  weeping, 
fihe  too  fell  asleep,  and  Orace  alone  was 
left  watching. 

She  was  beginning  to  learn  that  she 
must  find  strength  for  herself  and  for 
Sibyl ;  that  she  must  be  her  sister's  guide 
and  support  The  knowledge  that  there 
was  no  one  to  help  her  and  no  one  to 
turn  to  stood  her  instead  of  experience,  as 
it  has  done  before  now  to  many  a  strug- 
gling and  isolated  young  creature  in  the 
world. 

Then,  after  the  train  journey,  followed  a 
sea  passage,  uneventful  save  that  poor 
Sibyl  was  terribly  nervous.   She  had  never 


even  seen  the  sea,  and  this  new  sensation 
of  having  nothing  betweeen  her  and  the 
water  but  wooden  planks  filled  her  with 
terror.  Mrs.  Johnson  retired  to  her  berth 
as  happUy  as  she  would  have  done  to  her 
bed,  and  took  very  little  notice  of  what 
she  called  to  herself  her  "troublesome 
charges;"  for  Sibyl  had  relapsed  into  a 
sullen  sQence,  diffaring  much  from  her 
manner  at  Victoria  Sti^on,  and  now  she 
no  longer  cared  to  be  agreeable  to  her 
escort,  whom  she  considered  to  be  part  of 
the  terrible  deceit  which  had  been  practised 
upon  her. 

Bat  Orace  was  always  near  to  her 
during  that  long  nighty  sitting  by  her  and 
holding  her  hand  tUl  tiie  younger  girl  fell 
asleep,  and  woke  up  refreshed  and  feeling 
less  friffhtened.  Then  the  two  crept  up 
on  decs,  no  one  forbidding  them,  and 
though  somewhat  frightened  at  being  the 
only  ladies,  they  could  not  help  enjoying 
this  novel  sight  of  the  dancing  waves  till 
the  cold  drove  them  back  to  the  stufiy 
cabin. 

Hoif  tired  they  were  when,  the  passage 
bebg  accomplished,  there  was  a  farther 
weary  train  journey,  this  time  in  a  carriage 
filled  with  foreigners!  Grace  and  Sibyl 
listened  to  the  stiange  jargon,  as  it  seemed  to 
them,  and  felt  more  lonely  than  ever.  Mrs. 
Johnson  buried  herself  in  a  novel,  and  the 
foreigners — or  so  Grace  thought — stared 
rudely  at  SibyL  The  great  cathedral  at 
Cjlogne  was  the  only  thing  they  remem- 
bered distinctly,  for  they  slept  in  th&t  old 
city,  and  spent  a  morning  wandering  about 
its  famous  minster. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  too  tired  to  move  out 
before  it  was  necessary;  but  she  told  the 
girh  that  they  might  go  to  the  cathedral, 
though  nowhere  else,  of  course,  without 
her.     Siie  did  not  wish  to  be  unkind,  but 
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these  etraDgem  were  a  bardea  to  her ;  bo 
she  Bdttled  that,  as  soon  as  FHbourg  should 
be  reached,  she  should  not  keep  them  long 
with  her  at  the  hotel  She  herself  had 
come  to  see  her  son,  a  boy  at  sclioo), 
who  voald,  of  coarse,  pass  his  short 
Christmas  holiday  with  her. 

Cologne  Cathedral  has  charmed  many 
less  unsophisticated  people  than  these  two 
forlorn  maidens;  to  them  it  appeared 
almost  too  beautiful  to  take  in ;  and  when 
seated  there,  safe  from  Mrs.  Johnson'^ 
presence,  Sibyl  begged  Graoe  to  tell  her 
again  all  she  knew  and  all  that  Kan 
had  explained  to  her.  Grace  never  treated 
Sibyl  as  a  child;  perhaps  Nan  had  done 
this  too  much,  but  to  Grace  she  was  as 
herself,  only  far  more  precious,  and  to  ba 
loved  and  cared  for  above  everything  else 
on  earth.  It  was  a  strange  picture  these 
two  EogUflh  girls  made,  both  so  young,  so 
pretty,  left,  as  it  were,  to  straggle  through 
life  as  best  they  might,  deprived  of  the 
oDly  friend  who  would  have  loved  and 
flhielded  them  had  she  been  able  to  be 
with  them. 

*•  Oh,  Grace,  Grace,  it  is  a  very,  very 
cruel  thing.  I  don't  seem  to  understand 
it ;  only  I  shall  always  hate  Mrs.  Gordoa 
Wiiat  business  has  she  to  send  us  into  this 
strange  country,  and  to  drive  us  from  our 
home  t    Why  did  not  father '* 

**0b,  hush,  darliag;  remember,  he  is 
dead.  Besides,  Sibyl,  I  have  been  think- 
ing, thinking  so  much  all  night;  and  I 
remember  father's  aaziety  to  write  some- 
thing that  last  night  I  never  told  you 
about  that ;  but  now  I  feel  sure  he  wished 
to  make  something  right  for  us,  he  wanted 
to  leave  his  written  word  about  something 
which  was  very  particular;  it  was  for  us,  I 
know  it  was,  and  yet  he  could  not  do  it, 
he  could  not  even  hold  the  pen.  You  see 
his  i]Iae»s  was  so  sudden.  We  must  not 
blame  him." 

"Bat  all  our  life  has  been  a  wrong," 
said  Sibyl,  passionately,  for  the  youog  take 
very  decided  views  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
her  present  one  aeemed  to  harden  the 
girl's  heart.  The  world  was  against  her ; 
yet,  truly  t^nough,  she  felt  more  guiitlecs 
thai  the  world,  and  turned  round  fiercely 
against  her  enemy.  By  nature  Grace  was 
more  gentle,  more  humble,  and  more  abld  to 
accept  the  fate  that  Heaven  sent  her.  She 
did  not  feel  it  less  acutely ;  but  that  which 
made  Sibyl  rebellious  made  her  calm  and 
patient.  She  accepted  the  must  with  the 
heroic  courage  tba!^  some  women  caa  show, 
and  do  show  ejrery  day  of  their  lives.  I 


'*And  then,  Grace,"  Sibyl  continued, 
'*  Nan  should  not  have  left  us;  she  mAi 
have "    ^         ^ 

Bat  on  this  subject  Grace  was  stroiifi:. 

"  You  must  not  say  a  word  against  Kao. 
I  know  yon  do  not  mean  it,  but  I  can't 
bear  even  you  to  i ay  one  word  that  might 
hurt  her  if  she  were  here.  We  shsU 
never  understand  what  Nan  has  dons  for 
us,  I  believe." 

Sibyl  was  willing  to  repent  her  bsitj 
words  about  Nan ;  but  soon  she  burst  f(ffth 
again. 

''Look  here,  Grace,  they  may  think  and 
do  what  they  like.  If  they  will  gi?6  ns 
nothing  of  what  is  our  own  —  1  don't 
care  who  say  a  the  contrary — I  will  ihov 
them  we  can  .live  without  help.  Grae«, 
you  must  not  accept  one  favour  from  that 
Mrs.  Gjrdon,  not  one ;  promise  me." 

"  Bat,  Siby),  what  can  we  do  at  present  t 
We  cau'c  speak  German,  and  we  can't  ksep 
ooriolves.  Who  would  have  aoythiogto 
do  with  two  strangers  t  No,  no,  indeed, 
we  must  do  as  she  likes  now,  and  when 
we  get  used  to  tho  place  and  can  speak  a 
little,  then  we  will  tell  her  that  we  want  no 
more  help.  But  till  then,  Sibyl,  darling, 
you  must  be  patient." 

Far  away  from  Cologne  Cathedral  sad 
from  these  two  orphans,  other  girls  were 
rejoicing  at  the  possession  of  a  new  fortune, 
little  knowing  or  guessing  what  a  tomnlt 
of  unhappy  thoughts  was  bebg  stirred 
in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  home  they 
were  going  to  occupy.  Even  Frsneei 
Gordon  herself  had  but  a  shadowy  idea  of 
these  two  unfortunate  girls  whose  miseiy 
was  going  to  make  her  hiyppineis. 

Before  they  left  the  cathedral,  Grsee 
gently  drew  her  sister  into  an  out-of-the- 
way  corner,  and  whispered : 

"  Won't  you  say  your  prayers  here, 
Sibyll" 

Sibyl  shook  her  head. 

*•!  can't  eay  any  prayers.  I  can't,  Giace; 
I  am  not  like  you." 

Grace  was  not  satisfied. 

*<Pray  for  the  future,  dear  Sibyl;  (hat 
will  be  better,  I  am  sure  it  wilL  And  then 
think  of  Nau ;  she  said  she  was  going  to 
make  a  home  for  us,  and  we  will  work 
hard,  too,  to  help  her.  Some  day  we  shall 
all  live  together  and  be  so  happy." 

The  idea  of  happiness  made  Sibyl  crj 
agaia  So  she  knelt  by  her  sister's  side  ta 
hide  her  tears ;  but  whether  she  prayed  or 
whether  her  utter  misery  was  all  she  coold 
think  of,  who  can  tell  f 

Once  more  there  was  Mrs.  Johnson'^  cod- 
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^any,  and  the  traiD,  and  the  accompani- 
laentof  the  Gdrmaa  gattoraU.  The  sisters 
relapsed  into  silencdi  Mrs.  Johnson  into 
her  novel,  and  the  rest  of  the  jonmey  was 
a  hlank,  till,  cold,  tired,  and  weary,  they 
reached  the  Baden  town  of  Friboorg,  so 
pretty  in  anminer,  so  cold  and  cheerless  in 
irinter.  Tlie  hotel  wa?,  however,  fairly 
comfortable.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  ordered  her 
looms  beforehand ;  these  were  well  heated 
with  stores,  and  though  cheerless-looking  to 
Saglish  eyes,  a  good  bed  seemed  a  loxary 
to  Sie  sisters  after  that  long  joorney.  For 
the  first  time  Eagland  «nd  home  seemed 
far  away,  so  far  that  they  felt  only  a 
miracle  coald  ever  take  them  back  agam. 
They  were  exiles,  and  Sibyl,  as  she  nestled 
near  to  her  sister,  marmured  before  she 
fell  asleep : 

''Oracle,  Gracie,  I  feel  quite  changed.  I 
don't  think  t  am  the  same  Sibyl  that  I  was 
last  summer.  If  it  wasn't  for  you  I  feel  as 
if  I  should  try  to  run  away— far  away ; 
to  run  away  from  myself,  if  that  were 


Grace,  too,  felt  the  same,  only  she  knew 
she  was  no  longer  young,  and  she  knew 
what  the  world  meant  now — that  world 
with  which  some  happy  souls  associate  all 
their  lives,  pleasure,  and  smiles,  and  love ; 
bat  which  others  see  in  a  diflferent  light, 
and  which  they  embody  as  a  sad  forlorn 
woman,  with  sorrow  and  sin  written  on 
her  features.  Without  having  soiled  her 
hands  by  one  touch  of  that  sin  and  misery, 
€rrace  yet  knew  the  meaning  of  it  ]  it  had 
been  learnt  in  one  day. 

Knowledge  of  evil  is  far  more  terrible 
when  the  knowledge  is  forced  upon  those 
who  would  fain  not  know  of  it,  and  when 
the  very  innocency  of  their  souls  makes 
them  shrink  from  even  acknowledging  that 
they  know  it 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Johnson  was  all 
bustle  and  eagerness.  She  told  the  girls 
to  "  stay  indoors  and  amuse  themselves  " ; 
which  command  they  found  it  difficult  to 
carry  out,  considering  that  they  were  shut 
up  in  a  room  with  no  books;  that  their 
travelling  boxes  were  unopened ;  and  that 
the  view  from  the  window  was  merely  a 
row  of  bare  lime-trees.  The  Garman 
waiter,  whilst  he  cleared  away  the  morning 
coffee,  tried  hard  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion ;  but  after  "  good  morning,  leddies/' 
his  English  failed  him,  and  he  relapsed 
into  broad  smiles,  which  meant  much  bat 
conveyed  little  to  the  sisters  except  rude 
cariosity;  for  every  now  and  then  he 
locked  at  Sibyl  as  if  she  were  some  strange 


creatare  he  had  not  seen  before.  That 
was,  indeed,  the  worst  of  the  situation, 
only  they  had  neither  of  them  yet  realised 
it.  Sibyl  was  so  extremely  pretty,  nay, 
beautiful,  and  was,  moreover,  so  uncon- 
scious of  her  beauty,  that  she  attracted 
attention  wherever  she  went.  If  only  they 
had  both  of  them  been  ugly  what  a  world 
of  trouble  they  would  have  avoided  1  Sibyl 
at  last,  tired  of  staring  at  the  limes,  sud- 
denly hit  upon  Mrs.  Johnson's  novel,  took 
it  up,  and  was  soon  immersed  in  it  before 
Grace,  who  had  employed  herself  by  a  little 
necessary  sewing,  found  out  what  her  sister 
was  doing. 

"  How  quiet  you  are,  Sibyl.  I  do  believe 
you  have  found  Mrs.  Johnson's  book." 

"  Tes,"  murmured  Sibyl,  her  eyes  racing 
on  quickly  over  the  close  print. 

"Is  it  a  nice  bookf"  asked  Grace. 
"  Don't  read  it  if  it  isn't,  dear." 

"  What  is  a  nice  book  I "  asked  Sibyl, 
looking  up  almost  crossly,  with  flashed 
cheeks. 

"You  know  there  were  some  books 
JSTan  said  were  not  worth  reading,  and 
should  not  have  been  written." 

"We  must  know  about  things  and 
people,  Grace,  if  we  are  to  be  left  alone  in 
this  horrid  place;  besides,  this  is  a  very 
interesting  book;"  and  the  girl  bent 
eagerly  over  the  volume,  whilst  Grace  sighed 
a  Uttle  and  lost  herself  in  a  maze  of  thought, 
wondering  how  she  could  influence  Sibyl. 
Even  in  the  first  little  question  of  a  book 
Sibyl  would  now  take  her  own  way, 
though  some  instinct  told  the  elder  sister 
that  her  sister  had  never  looked  like  that 
over  a  book  at  home ;  that  her  face  had 
never  flushed ;  that  she  had  never  read  in 
that  eager  manner  such  books  as  Nan  pro- 

"  Oh,  Nan,"  she  sighed  in  her  heart,  « I 
cannot  do  as  you  did.  I  cannot  be  trusted 
with  dear  Sibyl  because  I  have  not  the 
power  of  your  influence." 

Bat  she  made  one  more  effort. 

"  What  is  that  book  about,  Sibyl !  Tell 
me.    It  is  dull  to  work  in  silence." 

Sibyl's  heart  smote  her;  but  the  volume 
was  80  entrancing.  It  told  in  graphic 
words  the  sorrows  of  a  girl  who  had  married 
a  baronet  for  money.  When  the  deed  was 
done,  she  found  out  that  she  really  loved 
the  parish  doctor.  In  spite  of  herself, 
she  could  not  help  meeting  him  and  be- 
moaning her  fate.  Love  was  stronger  than 
duty,  and  she  began  to  hate  her  husband, 
who  naturally  became  jealous,  and,  not 
I  without  reason,  rather  harsh.    Lastly,  one 
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day  he  came  npon  his  wife  talking  earnestly 
to  the  doctor,  and 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Grace  made  her 
second  attempt  at  getting  the  volnme  away 
fiom  her  sister.  It  was  a  bad  boofr,  not 
because  it  dealt  with  sin,  but  becaose  it 
sympathised  with  it;  handled  the  evil 
lightly,  almost  tenderly,  and  made  passion 
an  ezcose  for  forgetf olness  of  duty.  The  idea 
of  sin  was  swallowed  np  in  pity  for  the 
sinner,  and  passion  excused  every  short- 
coming. 

*'  It's  about  a  girl  who  was  in  love  with 
a  poor  man,"  was  Sibyl's  truthful  account 
of  the  story.  "  But  you  can  read  it,  Grace, 
directly  I've  done  it.  One  can't  tell  the  point 
of  a  whole  long  story.  It's  too  bad  of  Mrs. 
Johnson  to  leave  us  shut  up  in  this  stupid 
room,  isn't  itt "  And  without  waiting  for 
an  answer  SIbjl  was  once  more  perusing 
the  course  of  false  love. 

If  Nan  had  been  there,  the  volume 
would  have  been  taken  out  of  her  bands 
and  thrown  into  the  fire ;  but  what  could 
Grsca  do  1  She  could  not  anger  her  only 
sister,  her  Sibyl,  who  was  her  all,  and  the 
only  link  with  happiness.  Besides,  though 
Grace  did  possess  some  influence,  she  was 
but  a  year  older;  and  the  first  draught  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  to  some 
minds  very  exciting  and  very  powerful 
Sibyl  would  have  rebelled  had  Grace  tried 
to  stop  her  mid-way ;  but  Grace  felt  this, 
and  though  she  was  sorely  disappointed 
and  helpless,  she  did  not  try  to  attempt 
what  would  have  been  useless.  So  the 
golden  head  bent  eagerly  over  the  novel, 
Germany  and  Fribourg  disappeared  and 
were  as  nothing,  for  Sibyl's  spirit  was  in  a 
country  village  where  lived  the  characters 
of  the  work. 

CHAPTER  XXIV.      OFF  HER  HANDS. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  having  left  mental 
poison  behind  her,  careless  whether  the 
young  girls  imbibed  it  or  no,  hastened 
away  about  her  own  affairs. 

First  she  had  her  boy  to  see ;  and  to  her 
great  satisfaction  she  found  out  that  he 
could  get  leave  to  come  and  stay  with  her 
the  next  day.  Very  delightful  news,  of 
course^  for  the  mother ;  but  then  she  must 
at  once  get  rid  of  her  visitors.  So,  leaving 
her  dear  Bichard,  she  hurried  off  to 
Fiaalein  Storme's  Establishment  for  Young 
L^ies.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  previousfy 
taken  care  to  provide  herself  with  Mrs. 
Gordon's  letter,  and  meant  to  use  her  per- 
suasive  powers   so  as  to  get   the  girls 


taken  In  at  once  in  some  capacity  or  other.  I 
Not  that  she  had  much  doubt  of  sueeess, 
as  the  offer  of  the  charge  of  the  two  sisters 
was  to  be  accompaniid  with  the  offer  of 
good  English  gold. 

Mrs.  Johnson  already  knew  TJnterberg, 
but  not  being  of  a  sentimental  tuna  of 
mind,  she  did  not  pause  to  look  about  her, 
or  note  the  various  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  old  town.  FianleiB 
Storme's  house,  or,  rather,  her  flat,  was 
situated  in  one  of  the  houses  near  the 
Platz.  There  was  a  large  front-door  open- 
bg  on  to  a  central  courtyard,  and  a  drnry, 
grand  central  staircase  up  to  the  second 
storey.  Here  was  the  Fiaolein's  eataUish- 
ment,  and  here,  too,  to-day  she  was  b 
person.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  ushered  into 
a  drawing-room,  very  warm,  very  tidy; 
and  very  devoid  of  comfortable  diain. 
Through  the  opening  doors  she  heard  a 
clatter  of  voices — German  voices,  and  then 
the  Fiaulein  entered  in  person.  She  wu 
a  woman  of  middle  age,  flat-faoed«  with 
eyes  dfleur  de  tSte — there  is  no  English 
expression  for  this — a  low,  broad  forehead, 
with  hair  rolled  and  brushed  off,  and  small 
eyes— made  much  more  presentable  by  the 
use  of  spectacles  —  a  good  straight  note, 
and  a  heavy  jiw.  l^e  Fiadein  talked 
English  very  badly;  but  her  natural  in- 
telligence made  up  for  her  i|poraiiee. 
Mra  Johnson  was  not  at  aU  busineaa-Hka, 
so  that  between  them  it  took  a  long  tine 
before  the  Fiaalein  arrived  at  tiie  under- 
standing that  there  were  two  young 
English  girls  who  required  her  moiheily 
care  and  her  valuable  instructbn,  that 
Ihey  were  at  this  moment  in  the  town, 
and  that  the  Fi  iialein  was  required  to  take 
charge  of  them  at  once. 

•'Ach!  that  is  diffisult,"  said  the  Fiat- 
leia  "  I  have  not  two  bets ;  a  liUle  one 
might  do  till  next  week,  then  the  other 
young  ladies  go  off  to  their  parents  to 
holiday-make,  and  then  the  young  dames 
might  find  room.  My  parents  wQI  be 
coming  here  for  the  Christmas  feast  — 
that  will  amuse  them.  Then  they  csa 
study " 

«•  And  your  terms  t " 

The  F/adein  meditated  a  little,  added  a 
third  more  to  the  usual  price  as  they  wws 
English,  and  then  named  the  sum  totsi 
in  German  money.  This  took  Mrs.  John- 
son quite  ten  minutes  to  reduce  to  ths 
coinage  of  her  own  realm ;  and  lastly  sbe 
assented  without  bargaining,  for  fear  lest  the 
Fiaalein  should  refuse  to  take  the  gbk  st 
once  under  her  German  wing. 
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''  I  have  brought  yoa  a  letter  from  their 
friend,  who  will  pay  all  for  them ;  ahe  will 
explain  everything  aboat  them."  And 
Mrs.  Johnson  lowered  her  voice  and  con- 
tinued, mysterionsly :  **  Poor  girls  !  they 
are  not  quite  like  other  girls." 

"Ach  1  sof '  asked  the  Fiaolein,  tapping 
her  forehead. 

<*  No,  no ;  but  their  father  was  a  sad,  wild 
fellow,  and.  In  fact,  their  mother  was " 

The  Fjailein  understood,  and  nodded 
quite  complacently.  She  was  not  at  all 
shocked. 

"  Acb,  so  t    That  is  often  so." 

<'  Oh,  no,"  said  Mr&  Johnson,  in  a  sad 
voice,  her  English  ideas  of  propriety  rising 
quicUy  to  the  surface ;  "this  is  a  very  sad 
case — ^very  extraordinary.  They  will  be 
called  in  future  Grace  and  Sibyl  Evans. 
Ton  understand  me,  Fiaalein  %  " 

Certainly  the  Fiaolein  understood,  she 
was  so  intelligent ! 

''  Grace  ana  Sibyl  Evans.  A  goot  name 
and  very  pretty.  They  will  soon  be  happy 
here.    How  many  years  have  they  I " 

"That  is  the  worst  part  of  it  The 
eldest  ia,  I  think,  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
and  the  other  a  year  younger." 

The  Fiaolein  threw  up  her  hands. 

"  But  then  they  will  not  be  long  in  my 
establishment ;  they  are  grown  up  tail" 

Evidently  the  Fiaolein  did  not  yet 
quite  understand;  and  once  more  Mrs. 
Johnson  patiently  tried  to  make  matters 
clear  to  the  Teutonic  mind — which  values 
exactness — not  blessing  Mrs.  Gordon  for 
having  given  her  this  diffi  !ult  task  to  per- 
form unaided  by  a  knowledge  of  German. 

"Yoa  must  teach  them  German 
thoroughly,  and  then  you  must  find  them 
some  teaching  or  useful  employment  by 
which  they  can  earn  a  little  money.  Mr j. 
Gordon  will  be  pleased  when  they  can  do 
something  for  themselves.  She  gives  this 
money  out  of  her  own  pocket." 

"  Teaching  is  very  badly  paid/'  said  the 
Fiaalein.  Then,  suddenly  brightening  up, 
she  said  :  "  But  listen,  madam.  I  wUl 
keep  them  in  my  establishment,  and  they 
can  teach  the  English  tongue.  Very  goot ; 
and  then  I  will  remit  what  they  are  worth 
to  the  kind  lady,  their  friend ;  bat  it  will 
be  very  leetle  for  several  year?.  Ach  I  very 
leetle." 

"  Very  well ;  now  we  understand  each 
other,"  said  Mri.  Johnson,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  **  I  shall  be  fit^yiog  here  for  three 
weeks,  so,  if  anything  happens — I  mean, 
it  yoa  Are  in  any  difficulty — you  can  appeal 
to  me;    but  otherwise,  please  remember 


that  I  am  not  related  to  them  in  any  way 
—only  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Gordon,  who  is 
defraying  all  their  expenses." 

''  I  understand  quite  rightly,"  said 
Fiaalein  Storme,  smiling  and  nodding, 
delighted  at  the  idea  of  her  good  Eoglish 
pupils  who  would  teach  and  converse  in 
their  own  tongue,  whilst  they  paid  for  pick- 
ing up  German.  The  news  woald  get  about 
the  town  and  new  German  pupils  would 
flock  in.  Both  ladies  quite  understood,  and 
when  they  had  n6dded  energetically  at  each 
other  to  certify  this  fact,  and  had  loaded 
each  other  with  compliments,  Mr&  John- 
son took  leave. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  before  she  had 
completed  all  these  arrangements.  Chris- 
tian charity  could  go  no  farther,  and  it 
was  very  fortanate  for  the  sisters  that  they 
had  such  a  good  person  to  look  after  them. 
Then  at  last  Mnu  Johnson  hurried  back 
to  the  hotel,  and  found  Grace  gazing  sadly 
out  of  the  window,  whilst  Sibyl  lay  curled 
up  in  a  velvet-covered  chair  reading  the 
novel  She  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
last  few  pages,  and  Mr&  Johnson  for  a  mo- 
ment felt  a  pang  of  remorse  at  having  left 
the  volume  within  reach  of  this  mere  child. 

**  My  dear  Sibyl !  What,  are  you  reading 
that  stupid  book  ?  Here,  child,  give  it  to 
me.     It  is  not  meant  for  young  people." 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  not  given  to  moral 
reflections,  except  of  the  broadest  and 
most  palpable  kind,  and  so  she  did  not 
consider  that  books  which  were  not  flt  for 
young  or  old  could  only  exist  because  she 
and  others  like  her  created  a  demand  for 
them. 

Sibyl  relactantly  gave  up  the  book.  She 
knew  she  ought  not  to  have  read  it ;  but 
the  forbidden  fruit  had  tasted  nice,  and  it 
had  served  to  make  the  dreary  moments 
go  faster.  For  the  time  being  she  had 
forgotten  her  miseriep.  Now,  this  amuse- 
ment being  gone,  the  weariness  and  the 
diegust  came  back  doubly  strong.  Why 
was  she  not  living  in  that  delightful  world 
of  riches  and  of  passionate  love  f  Had  she 
found  herself  there  she  would,  of  ooursOi 
have  chosen  the  good  and  left  the  evil ;  she 
would  have  risen  above  low  motives  and 
proved  that  one  can  be  good  as  well  as 
rich,  and  that  admiration  need  not  spoil 
the  character. 

"  What  do  you  think,  girls  f "  said  Mrs. 
Johnson,  in  her  most  cheerful  manner — 
that  manner  which  the  "girls"  had  not 
seen  since  Victoria  Station — *'  I  have  found 
the  most  delightfal  school  for  you.  I  have 
often  heard  of  Fiailein  Storme's  inteUi- 
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gence  and  amiability.  She  is  most  anzioaB 
to  welcome  jon  to  her  charming  establish- 
ment ;  and  I  shall  write  and  tell  yoor  kind 
friendi  Mrs.  Gordon,  how  happily  all  is 
arranged.  I  thonght  it  was  a  pity  that  yon 
should  unpack  your  boxes  here  for  so  short 
a  time,  my  dear  girls.  Yon  are  to  go  at 
once  to  Linden  Sbrasse — ^sach  a  chaiming 
flat,  with  a  balcony  ontside  !  In  the  sum- 
mer you  will  see  the  soldiers  pass  and  hear 
the  beautiful  German  band." 

These  future  pleasures  did  not  impress 
the  sisters  much,  considering  that  sitting  on 
a  balcony  was  impossible  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  and  a  band  and  soldiers  at  present  un- 
known excitements.  However,  no  place  could 
be  more  cheerless  than  this  hotel,  so  neither 
made  any  objection  to  the  news;  only 
Sibyl  murmured  that  she  hated  schools  of 
all  kinds,  and  that  German  was  an  ex- 
tremely ugly  language. 

"So  it  sounds  to  us,  dear,  because  we 
don't  understand  it ;  but,  by-and-by,  when 
you  will  be  able  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  learned  people  you  will  be  charmed,  I 
expect  The  Germans  are  always  held  up 
to  us  as  a  moat  intelligent  nation.  Now, 
Grace,  let  us  ring  for  dinner.  I  dare  say 
they  will  bring  us  preserved  fruit  with  our 
meaL  That  will  seem  so  strange.  I  am 
really  getting  used  to  it,  though  this  is 
only  my  second  visit.  Isn't  it  strange  how 
quickly  one  gets  accustomed  to — to  a  new 
state  of  existence  t " 

''Some  people  do,"  said  Sibyl,  tartly; 
she  had  been  reading  the  sharp  sayings  of 
the  heroine  in  the  novel,  and  felt  inclined 
to  imitate  them. 

Wishing,  however,  to  speed  the  parting 
guests,  l&e.  Johnson  was  most  gracious, 
laughed  at  Sibyl's  repartee,  tried, to  make 
a  joke  with  the  waiter — who  still  grinned, 
and  still  could  not  in  the  least  take  in  the 
English  meaning ;  and  in  this  manner  Mrs. 
Jo&son  tried  to  make  the  first  German 
dinner  go  o£f  with  ^dat,  though  now  and 
then  she  calculated  how  much  she  must 
charge  Mrs.  Gordon  for  the  extra  expense 
she  had  incurred  for  the  orphans.  Mrs. 
Johnson  must  not  be  judged  harshly ;  she 
was  not  particularly  well  ofif,  and  "  Bichard 
was  a  great  expense." 

A  carriage  was  hired  directly  the  dinner 
was  over,  the  girls'  boxes  were  placed  on 
it,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  accompanied  them  to 
their  new  home.  The  lady's  heart  became 
lighter  the  nearer  they  approached  Linden 
Strasse,  and  then  in  five  minutes  more  she 
I  had  introduced  them  to  Fraulein  Storme, 
I  who  smiled  and  looked  more  intelligent 


than  ever ;  also  much  astonished  when  the 
beheld  two  tall  maidens.  The  yoongeit, 
with  her  golden  hair  and  refined  featorei, 
at  once  entranced  the  German  lady. 

"  Ein  wunderschone  BOd,"  she^  mur- 
mured ;  "  one  might  fancy  an  Uudino,  or 
what  not,  some  spirit  maiden— a  tery 
enchantress." 

Happily  Sibyl  did  not  hear  all  then 
epithets ;  and  Grace,  with  her  sweety  gsstie 
manner,  was  the  one  who  came  forward  to 
shake  hands  and  appear  to  listen  to  the 
lady's  voluble  conversation. 

*'So.  we  shall  be  great  friends,  and 
we  shall  make  you  very  clever;  sb, 
yes,  certMnly ;  but  the  young  dsmei 
must  forgive  the  small  accommodstioa 
possible  at  present ; "  and  so  on,  till  at 
last  the  sisters  found  themselves  sayug 
good-bye  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  now  tiieir  r^ 
maining  Ibk  with  Eagland,  and  they  were 
shown  into  a  small  room,  where  their 
boxes  took  up  nearly  all  the  avaUable  apace. 

<'What  a  horrid  little  hole!"  cried 
Sibyl,  bursting  into  tears,  when  they  wm 
left  alone,  for  then  came  the  remembnnee 
of  the  dear  old  roomy  chambers  of  the 
Warren.  *'0h,  Gracie,  I  shall  die  I  I 
know  I  shall !  This  tiny  room  and  dread- 
ful house,  after  our ^" 

"Not  ours  now,  Sibyl,"  righed  Grace. 
"  We  must  forget  all  that" 

"  Bat  I  can't^  I  never  shaU,"  said  ffibjl, 
impatiently ;  and  for  an  answer  Graoe  pat 
her  arms  round  her  sister,  and  laid  her 
cheek  against  hers,  whispering : 

*»My  Sibyl,  you  have  me." 

And  Sibyl  was  touched,  and  a  choktog 
feeling  of  remorse  rose  up  in  her  heart, 
causing  her  to  return  the  caress,  as  ahe 
exclaimed : 

"  Grace,  Grace,  I  am  a  horrid  wretch- 
not  like  you,  dear;  but  I  am  feeling  that 
my  heart  is  becoming  all  stone— qaite 
hard  and  don't-carish — as  if  I  didn't  mind 
what  happened  to  us;  and  then  there 
comes  just  the  opposite  feeling,  and  I  am 
certain  tbati  I  shall  never  bear  it  Y(A 
can's  understand  all  this,  or  you  couldn't 
look  so  good  and  ealm." 

Grace  would  not  answer  this  remark, 
because  she  felt  that  she  must  not  dieeeet 
her  thoughts  and  feelings.  One  of  than 
must  remain  calm  and  strong. 


A  FRENCH  "GRIFFITH  GAUNT." 

It  was  recently  poii^ted  out  in  an  6i*ay 
in  the  '< Nineteenth  Century"  that  therj 
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WAS  a  slight  bat  Tindoabted  tendency  on 
the  part  of  real  life  to  follow  the  lines 
saggeated  by  fiction.  If  Uie  wxiter  had 
maintamed  merely  that  the  conduct  of 
haman  beings  is  frequently  inflaenced  by 
the  latest  no7el,  his  scatement  would  have 
been  a  truism;  but  he  did  not  limit  him- 
self to  this  obvious  fact.  His  theory  was 
that  circumstances — their  imagination  ex- 
hausted, perhaps,  by  the  extremely  severe 
strain  thrown  upon  it  during  the  last  four 
thousand  years— >had  thanuuUy  adopted 
the  plot  of  the  moat  fashionable  romance 
as  a  guide  to  their  order  and  arrangement. 

The  idea  was  ingenious ;  but  even  the 
ingenuity  of  the  writer  failed  to  suggest 
that  events,  evidently  copied  from  a  notable 
novel  of  the  nineteenth  century,  could  have 
forestalled  their  prototype  by  taking  place 
nearly  two  hundred  years  earlier.  Yet 
this  diffi«sult  task  was  performed  by  the 
help  of  a  little  group  of  actors  in  France, 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  was  about  the  year  1687  that  Louis 
de  la  Pivardiere,  Sieur  du  Bouchet,  found 
himself  in  the  position  proverbially  occu^ 
pied  by  younger  sons.  His  income  was 
small,  and  his  descent — for  his  family  was 
a  very  ancient  one — cut  him  off  from  all 
profeasions  but  one,  and  in  that  he  was 
more  likely  to  spend  than  to  make  a 
fortune — ^the  gentlemen  who  joined  the 
camp  being  expected  to  keep  up  somethtag 
of  the  feudal  show  of  their  aucestora. 
There  remained  to  him  only  marriage  as  a 
possible  resource,  and  he  proceeded  to 
make  as  good  a  bargain  as  he  could  of  him- 
self and  his  long  pedigree. 

Amongst  his  acquaintances  was  a  widow 
of  thirty-five,  the  mother  of  five  children, 
and  in  possession  of  a  landed  estate  of  a 
certain  fair  amount.  The  lady,  without 
being  pretty,  was  attractive  and  pleasant. 
The  bargain  was  soon  struck,  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  wedding  took  place. 
Their  married  life,  in  spite  of  this  un- 
romantic  prologue,  might  have  been  as 
happy  as  the  average  had  it  not  been  for 
the  difference  of  temperament  between 
husband  and  wife.  The  lady  loved 
society,  the  husband  longed  for  solitude. 
Each  cared  too  little  for  the  other  to  sacri- 
fice personal  inclination,  and  the  result 
was  a  series  of  disputes  and  quarrels,  in 
which  both  were  equally  to  blame  and 
equally  unwilling  to  give  way.  They  parted 
wi&h  mutual  feelings  of  relief  when,  in 
1689,  La  Pivardiere  was  summoned  to 
serve  in  the  army  as  Seigneur  de  Kdrbonne, 
his  wife's  estate. 


During  his  absence  the  lady  was  able  to 
indulge  her  taste  for  society,  and  the 
chateau  was  full  of  life  and  gaiety. 
Amongst  her  most  frequent  visitors  was  an 
ecclesiastic — the  Prieur  de  Mtseray — who 
was  the  head  of  a  small  religious  founda- 
tion about  a  mile  from  her  house,  and  who, 
as  her  private  chaplain,  paid  weekly  visits 
to  conduct  services  in  the  chapel.  His 
frequent  visits,  his  attentions  to  Madame 
de  la  Pivardiere  during  her  husband's 
absence,  and  her  evident  pleasure  in  his 
society,  aroused  suspicions,  and  scandal 
soon  began  to  busy  itself  with  the  relations 
between  them.  Dark  whispers  reached 
the  ear  of  the  husband  on  one  of  his  visits 
home,  and  found  a  ready  hearing,  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  remonstrated  with 
his  wife. 

His  military  duties — for  he  had  obtained 
a  lieutenancy  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons- 
afforded  htm  an  excuse  for  long  and  fre* 
quent  journeys  from  home,  which  he  spent 
in  wandering  from  town  to  town  with  a 
keen  relish  of  the  unconventional  and  nn- 
restricted  life  he  thus  enjoyed. 

At  Auxerre,  however,  his  wanderings 
suddenly  ceased,  for,  whilst  strolling  on 
the  ramparts  idly  watching  the  games  of  a 
group  of  girls,  he  was  suddenly  attracted 
by  the  beauty  and  charm  of  one  of  them. 
She  was  his  inferior  in  social  position,  for 
her  father  had  held,  during  his  lifetime, 
some  small  post  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  her  mother  kept  a  little  inn  in  the 
town ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
justification  for  his  sudden  passion.  The 
girl  was  beautiful  enough  to  win  commen- 
dation many  years  later  from  so  good  a 
judge  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth  himself; 
and  her  subsequent  history  shows  that  she 
was  capable  of  high  purpose  and  unselfish 
action. 

It  was  easy  to  discover  her  home,  and 
to  hire  a  room  for  himself  in  the  humble 
inn.  There  he  stayed  for  many  days,  un- 
able to  tear  himsei  away,  and  passing 
every  day  more  completely  under  the  charm 
of  his  enchantress.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  suspicion  which  would  naturally  have 
arisen  from  the  presence  of  a  man  of  his 
position  amidst  such  surroundings,  he  called 
himself  L^uis  du  Bouchet,  and  gave  no  hint 
of  his  rank  or  his  past  history. 

Wnatever  designs  he  may  have  formed 
upon  the  happiness  of  the  innkeeper's 
daughter — and  he  was  not  a  scrupulous 
man — recoiled  npon  himself.  Ha  became 
passionately  attiohed  to  her,  aad  finally 
made   up  his  mind   to  marry  her.     His 
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hesitation  waa  donbtleaa  long  and  painfol, 
for  bigamy  was  at  that  date  a  capital  of- 
fence in  France. 

He  teems  to  have  been  far  more  happy 
than  he  deseived,  and  to  have  settled 
down  with  absolnte  content  to  a  station 
in  life  far  below  his  original  ona  He 
accepted  the  post  of  door-keeper  formerly 
held  by  his  wife's  father,  and  helped  to 
carry  on  the  basiness  of  the  inn,  living  in 
complete  harmony  with  his  sorronndings. 
He  did  not,  however,  ^tirely  neglect  his 
first  wife,  as  he  made  annnal  jonmeys  to 
the  Cb&tean  do  Nerbonne,  where  Madame 
de  la  Pivardiere  was  only  too  glad  to  give 
him  what  he  asked,  and  so  get  rid  of  him. 
His  pretext  on  each  occasion  for  the  hnrry 
of  his  visit  was  the  necessity  for  speedily 
rejoining  his  regiment;  and  this  excuse 
served  his  purpose  for  two  or  three  years. 
Vague  rumours,  however,  began  slowly  to 
find  their  way  to  Nerbonne,  and  before 
his  arrival  in  the  year,1697  his  wife  knew 
enough  of  the  truth  to  rouse  a  passion  of 
indignation  in  her  heart.  The  threatened 
storm  was  not  likely  to  be  averted  by  the 
fact  that  the  husband — unconscious  of  her 
discoverier — ^beard  on  his  journey  home 
much  fresh  scandal  concerning  the  Prieur 
de  Miseray  and  Madame  de  la  Pivardiere. 
The  old  jealousy  flamed  up  again,  and  he 
was  heard  to  say  that  either  he  would 
have  the  priest's  life  or  the  priest  should 
have  his — words  remembered  when  later 
events  lent  them  a  cruel  significance. 

It  was  a  Saint's  day  in  August  when  he 
reached  his  wife's  country  house.  It  was 
full  of  guests,  for  many  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry  had  attended  High  Mass  in  the 
chapel,  and  had  remained  to  dinner. 
Amongst  these  was  the  Prieur  de  Miseray 
himself,  who  had  just  conducted  the 
celebration.  He  was  most  prominent 
amongst  those  who  hurried  to  congratulate 
the  Sieur  de  la  Pivardiere  on  his  return. 
Indeed,  all  the  guests  did  their  best  by 
their  enthusiasm  to  cover  the  marked  cold- 
ness of  the  wife,  who  said  little  and  looked 
darkly  on  her  husband.  Her  pride  was 
deeply  wounded,  and  there  was  no  love 
in  her  heart  to  urge  excuses  for  the 
culprit. 

Her  manner  was  too  remarkable  to 
escape  notice ;  and  one  guest — a  woman, 
of  course — was  foolish  and  ill-bred  enough 
to  remark  upon  it. 

"Is  this  the  way  you  welcome  a  hur- 
band  who  has  been  so  long  absent  t "  she 
asked. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  took  no  notice 


of  the  question ;  but  the  master  re^ed,  u 
he  took  his  place  at  the  table : 

"  I  am  her  husband,  but  I  am  not  her 
friend;"  a  remark  fully  calculated  to 
destroy  whatever  remnant  of  sociability 
had  survived  his  wife's  coldness. 

The  party  broke  up  in  confutton,  isd 
the  couple — each  injured,  and  each  deeply 
resentful — were  left  to  their  enviable  t^ta- 

It  will  not  have  required  so  rnueh  o( 
the  history  of  Louis  de  la  Pivadiere  da 
Bouchet  to  show  how  boldly  be  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Oriffith  Gaimt,  in 
the  book  of  that  name  to  be  puUished 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years  later  by 
Mr.  Charles  Eeade.  The  marriage  nith  s 
rich  wife;  the  jealousy  of  a  priest;  and 
the  bigamous  marriage  with  a  girl  inferior 
in  station  but  superior  in  character,  aie 
adventures  common  to  both.  They  bolb 
return  home  to  find  a  brilliant  psrty 
assembled ;  and  both  disperse  it  with  s 
degree  of  ill-breeding  unworthy  alike  of 
the  Cumberland  squire  and  the  Froieh 
officer. 

But  the  audacity  of  La  Pivardiere  did 
not  end  here,  and  he  carried  his  imitatton 
of  Giiffith  Gaunt  to  a  point  which  neuiy 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  four  innocol 
persons. 

His  interview  with  his  wife  did  not  iMt 
long.  The  reproaches  exchanged  were 
equally  bitter  and  equally  contemptoooi; 
but  even  supposing  that  their  moral  goilt 
was  equal — of  which  there  (a  no  pioin— 
his  position  was  obviously  far  more  critieil 
than  hers,  and  she  used  her  advantage  na- 
sparingly.  She  threatened  him  wim  the 
law,  and  when  words  ran  high  betwea 
them,  she  spoke  of  having  hu  life  as  s 
revenge  for  his  wrong -doing;  and  the 
words  overheard  were  supposed  to  refer  to 
an  expiation  very  different  from  the  legal 
punisbment  with  which  she  intended  to 
terrify  him.  When  he  left  her  and  retiied 
to  hu  bedroom  he  had  almoat  forgotten 
his  wrongs  in  the  terror  of  his  pxobsUe 
doom ;  and  he  must  have  kept  a  teniUe 
watch  through  the  night  as  be  thought  of 
her  vengeance  and  saw  the  gallows  loom- 
ing close  at  hand. 

It  was  in  the  first  faint  dawn  of  momDg 
that  these  unpleasant  thoughts  were  in- 
terrupted by  one  of  his  wife's  maidc— s 
certain  Catherine  Le  Moinc — ^who  came  to 
his  room  and  warned  him  that  if  he 
stayed  in  the  castle  he  would  be  arrested 
next  morning.  Her  words  coincided  only 
too  well  with  his  wife's  threats  and  hit 
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own  fears.  Accordingly  he  crept  silently 
oat  of  the  castle,  and  prepared  to  depart 
His  horse  had  lamed  itself  the  day  before ; 
he,  therefore,  left  it  in  the  stable,  together 
with  his  pistols  and  his  cloak,  and  started 
for  Aoxerre  with  only  his  dog  and  his  gun. 
It  was  easy,  later  on,  to  trace  his  ronte 
through  Chi'^auroax  and  Issoadnn,  and 
to  discover  the  two  hotels  in  these  towns 
wherehe  passed  successive  night?.  Finally, 
he  reached  Anzarre,  and  here  he  felt  com- 
paratively safe.  He  had  always  been 
carefol  to  date  and  send  his  letters  from  a 
distant  town,  and  he  hoped  that  Madame 
de  la  Pivardiere  had  no  idea  of  his  true 
hiding-place.  He  little  guessed  that  her 
discovery  of  it  would  soon  be  necessary, 
not  to  her  revenge,  but  her  safety. 

La  Pivardiere's  sudden  disappearance, 
the  hone  and  pistoh  left  in  the  stable, 
the  high  words  reported  by  the  servants, 
the  coldness  of  the  wife,  were  all  much 
discussed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ner- 
bonne,  and  dark  suspicions  arose  as  to  his 
fate.  Whispered  from  one  to  another, 
these  terrible  ideas  soon  grew  in  strength 
and  clearness,  and  became  certainties  be- 
yond tiie  neeid  of  proof  to  the  popular 
mind.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that 
the  lady  of  the  cb&'ieau  was  much  disliked 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  is  difficult 
upon  any  other  hypothesis  to  account  for 
the  extraordinary  ease  with  which  those 
who  knew  her  believed  that  she  was  guilty 
of  a  horrible  crime.  She  had  lived  at 
Nerbonne  for  many  years,  she  had  seen 
much  society,  but  her  acquaintances,  who 
must  have  known,  moreover,  of  her  hus- 
band's habit  of  frequently  leaving  home 
for  long  periods  of  time,  very  rapidly  de- 
cided that  as  he  was  not  fortheomiog  she 
must  have  murdered  him.  The  whispers 
of  this  dark  crime  grew  daily  louder  and 
more  violent,  till  at  last,  on  September 
«!xtb,  the  Procureur  du  R  )i  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  Nerbonne  was  situated 
sent  his  deputy — the  Sieur  Bonnet — to 
inquire  into  the  alleged  crime.  The  Pro- 
cureur himself  was  by  no  means  an  ideal 
judge,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his 
representative ;  both  had  causa  to  dis- 
like the  Prieur  de  Miseray,  and  they 
took  up  the  accusation  against  the  wife 
with  great  eagerness,  hoping  to  involve 
their  enemy  in  her  destruction;  and  the 
evidence  against  her  was  such  as  to  ensure 
a  conviction  before  the  most  impartial 
tribunal  The  first  inquiry  consisted  in 
the  examination  of  about  fifteen  witnesses, 
whose  hearsay  evidence,  valueless  enough 


in  itself,  was  all  traced  to  two  maids  at 
the  cb&'^eau,  and  these  girls,  when  interro- 
gated, gave  convincing  evidence  of  the 
crime  and  the  guilty  persons.  One  of  the 
witnesses  was  the  Catherine  Le  Moine 
already  mentioned,  the  other  was  a  cer- 
tain Marguerite  Mercier,  goddaughter  and 
favourite  of  Madame  de  la  Pivardiere. 
Mercier  gave  a  most  precise  and  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  alleged  murder. 
She  said  that  her  mistress  having  secretly 
introduced  two  men-servants — whom  she 
named — of  the  Prieur  de  Miseray  into  the 
house,  had  led  them  to  her  husband's 
chamber  and  there  looked  on  whilst  these 
men  murdered  him.  She  added  various 
details  which  seemed  to  prove  the  truth  of 
her  story,  and  she  repeated  it  a  Uw  days 
later  when  she  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
death  and  was  about  to  receive  the  viati- 
cum. She  not  only  repeated  the  tale  but 
she  added  a  finishing  touch  to  her  per- 
formance by  declaring  that  the  Prieur 
himself  was  present  at  the  murder  and 
gave  the  coup  de  gr&oe  to  his  victim.  This 
additional  detail,  curiously  enough,  did 
not  arouse  any  suspicion  as  to  the  truth  of 
her  story,  which  produced  much  effect 
upon  popular  feeling  and  heightened  ^e 
general  indignation  to  a  dangerous  pitch, 
lb  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  she  was 
believed.  What  motive  could  be  strong 
enough  to  prompt  a  hutnan  soul — \ppa- 
rently  within  a  few  hours  of  the  Great 
Assizs — to  bear  false  evidence,  and  such 
false  evidence^  against  four  persons,  one  of 
whom  had  shown  her  great  kindness  1 

Catherine  Le  Moine,  endowed  probably 
with  a  less  vivid  imagination,  hf^  a  less 
elaborate  story  to  tell,  but  it  fuUy  corro- 
borated her  fellow -servant's  testimony. 
She  said  that  her  mistress  bad  purposely 
sent  her  out  of  the  way,  that  she  had, 
however,  entered  her  master's  room  just  as 
the  crime  was  accomplished,  and  she  had 
seen  his  bleeding  corpse  in  the  hands  of 
his  murderers. 

The  little  daughter  of  this  unhappy 
couple  deposed  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  she  liad  heard  her  father  cry,  **  Oh, 
my  God  I  Have  mercy  upon  me ! "  an 
exclamation  doubtless  wrung  from  his  lips 
by  the  thoughts  of  judgement  and  death 
which  haunted  him  through  those  long, 
lonely  hours  of  vigil,  but  interpreted  by 
the  Court  as  corroboration  of  the  previous 
evidence. 

The  Prieur  de  Miseray  was  at  once 
arrested  and  put  into  irons,  as  were  his 
two  servants.    Madame  de  la  Pivardiere, 
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howeyer,  managed  to  escape  to  Paris, 
where  she  appealed  to  be  sent  before  some 
other  jadge  rather  than  the  Procarenr  of 
her  Department.  She  declared  that  ahe 
could  prove  before  an  impartial  tribunal 
the  ezbtence  of  the  husband  she  was 
accused  of  assassinating,  but  that  she  had 
no  chance  of  a  fair  hearing  from  thoee 
engaged'in  inrestigatiDg  the  matter.  She 
obtained  the  faTour  she  sought,  and  with 
that  concession  the  story  practically  ends. 

La  Pivardiere  was  soon  traced  to  Au- 
xerre  by  the  route  he  had  taken  the 
preceding  Augnsti  but  though  easy  to 
follow  him  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to 
make  him  return  to  Nerbonne.  When  he 
discovered  that  officers  of  jastice  were  on 
his  track  he  fled  from  Auxerre,  fearing, 
naturally  enough,  [that  they  were  agents 
employed  by  his  wife  to  arrest  him  for 
bigamy.  Even  when  he  heard  the  truth 
he  showed  no  chivalrous  eagerness  to  risk 
himself  in  defence  of  a  wife  he  suspected 
and  a  man  he  hated.  His  second  wife — 
the  only  character  in  this  history  abso- 
lutely free  from  a  shadow  of  blame — acted 
like  a  generous  woman,  and  tent  him  back 
to  save  her  rival 

The  new  judge  appointed  to  hear  the 
evidence  was  an  able  and  fair-minded 
man,  with  a  keen  eye  for  theatrical  (ffect. 
One  evening,  when  the  parieh  church  near 
Nerbonne  was  crowded  with  a  congrega- 
tion met  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Saint 
Anthony,  the  patron  Saint  of  the  parish, 
he  sent  La  Pivardiere  right  into  the 
midst  of  the  assembly,  standing  by  like 
a  stage  manager  to  watch  the  effect  of  his 
appearance.  The  result  was  convincing 
enough;  in  a  moment  the  place  was  in  a 
tumidt,  prayers  were  interrupted,  and  the 
whole  congreeation  gszed  with  awe  and 
terror  on  the  dead  man  brought  to  life. 

We  wonder  that  the  creator  of  Griffith 
Craunt  did  not  give  us  the  description  of 
such  a  scene  in  the  north-country  church. 
Who  could  have  described  more  graphically 
than  he  the  dark  arches  with  their  scanty 
lights,  the  sleepy  congregation  waking  up 
to  horror,  and  their  gradual  conviction  of 
their  own  folly  1  But  the  conception  and 
execution  of  such  a  dramatic  coup  would 
be  less  natural,  it  must  be  owned,  in  a 
Gamberland  justice  of  the  peace  than  in  a 
French  lawyer. 

The  question  of  the  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused was  now  set  at  rest ;  but  the  legal 
forms  could  not  be  satisfied  until  an  appeal 
bad  been  heard  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
and  La  Pivardiere  absolutely  declined  to 


run  any  further  risk  on  behalf  of  Ids  falsely, 
accused  wife.  It  was  again  the  innkeepez^i 
daughter  who  resolutely  made  anotlur 
effi>rt  to  help  her  rival,  and  show  her  im- 
worthy  husband  his  duty.  Helped  bj 
powerful  friends — ^probably  of  La  Pi?ir. 
diere's — she  obtained  a  personal  intervisw 
with  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and,  flbging 
henelf  at  his  feet,  obtaini'd  a  full  ssfc- 
conduct  for  the  Sieur  de  la  Pivardiere^  siul 
a  compliment  for  herself. 

"  A  girl  such  as  you,"  said  the  greil 
King,  *'  deserved  a  better  fate." 

The  flattery  implied  in  the  remark  is  txA 
overwhelming ;  but  doubtless  it  was  re- 
ceived with  due  humility  and  gratitudei 

In  June,  1701,  nearly  four  jean  sftsr 
the  August  dawn  when  La  Pivardiere  hid 
crept  away  from  the  Cb&teau  de  Nerbfttoe, 
the  Parliament  of  Paria  pronounced  Mb 
final  decree,  and  the  whole  afiiair  termi- 
nated, except  for  one  of  the  false  witnesMi 
Le  Moine  had  ahready  died  in  jail,  bol 
Margu&rite  Mercier  was  condemned  to  a 
humiliating  penanca 

With  the  acquittal  of  the  innocent  wife 
ends  the  similarity  between  the  real  stoiy 
and  the  novel  founded  thereon.  There 
was  no  reconciliation  between  Louis  sad 
Marguerite  de  la  Pivardiere,  as  between 
Oriffibh  and  Catherine  Gaunt.  In  reel 
life,  much  may  be  forgiven ;  but  hnmsn 
nature  revolts  agaimt  daily  and  honrlj 
intercourse  with  those  who  hare  inflicted 
and  sufferod  irreparable  wrong.  The 
French  husband  instantly  sought  and  ob- 
tained a  military  appointment,  and  wm 
killed  a  very  few  jears  afterwards  in  s 
fight  with  some  smugglera.  About  the 
same  time,  his  wife  was  found  dead  in  her 
bed.  The  Prieur  de  Miseray  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  and  was  regarded  with  some 
admiration  as  the  hero  of  a  romantic  story; 
but  during  the  short  remainder  of  Madame 
de  la  Pivardiere's  life,  he  never  agam 
sought  her  society.  The  solitude  of  a 
prison,  the  weight  of  chains,  and  the  nesr 
prospect  of  death  may  have  givMi  him 
wholesome  material  for  reflection  upon  Ae 
relations  between  the  sexes,  especially 
when  the  woman  is  married  and  the  man  a 
priest. 

La  Pivardiere'a  second  wife — her  inno- 
cence and  her  miefortunea  have  compelled 
us  throughout  to  give  her  a  title  to  whieh 
she  has  no  just  claim — did  not  break  her 
heart  over  her  false  marriage  and  her  on- 
worthy  husband.  The  four  children  bom 
of  that  unhappy  connexion  all  died ;  bnt 
the  mother  married  twice,  and,  it  is  to  be 
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hoped,  found  peace  and  bappinesa  during 
the  many  years  through  which  she  lived  to 
an  extreme  old  age. 

The  biographers  of  Mr.  Reade,  in  their 
enthusiastic  memoir,  place  "Griffith  Gaunt" 
high  among  his  workv,  and  speak  of  it  as 
"  satisfying  the  most  exacting  among  the 
republic  of  literati " — a  phrase  which  has 
the  extreme  advantage  of  being  alike  in- 
capable of  proof  and  disproof.  The  novel 
has,  undoubtedly,  obtained  a  high  degree 
of  popularity,  and  contains  abundant  evi- 
dence  of  the  force  and  ingenuity  of  its 
author.  It  is  striking  to  contrast  the 
romance  with  the  story  which  suggested  it, 
and  to  observe  the  way  in  which  the  bare 
sketch  is  filled  in  so  as  to  interest  and 
excite  the  reader. 

The  heroine,  from  a  middle-aged  widow, 
the  mother  of  five  children,  becomes  a 
handsome  and  high-spirited  girl ;  the  sordid 
story  of  her  marriage  developes  into  a 
charming  love-tale  —  a  love-tide  so  com- 
plete in  itself  that  the  subsequent  tragedy 
appears  a  monstrous  impossibility  rather 
than  the  too  natural  result  of  a  mer- 
cenary marriaga  Oatherine's  relations 
with  the  priest,  which  —  like  those  of 
Madame  de  la  Pivardiere — produce  much 
scandal  and  misery,  are  almost  impossibly 
childlike  in  their  innocence,  save  in  one 
ficene^  where  the  author  makes  her  forget 
her  idle  and  blush  with  deUght  at  the 
recognition  as  her  own  of  the  glove  which 
Leonard  had  treasured.  It  is  in  such 
touches  that  Mr.  Reade  was  too  apt  to 
destroy  the  delicacy  and  refinement  with 
which  he  desired  to  endow  his  heroines. 
It  la  strange  that  a  writer,  who  was  always 
dissecting  passion,  should  not  have  recog- 
nised the  enormous  force  of  purity  created 
by  a  strong  love  in  marriage. 

As  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  make 
Catherine  more  beautiful,  interesting,  and 
innocent  than  her  original,  so  was  it 
desirable  to  palliate  the  hero's  guilt. 
There  is  true  art  in  the  way  in  which  the 
suspicious,  unhappy  man  is  led  by  his 
ingratitude  and  his  jealousy  to  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime;  but  the  excuse  La 
Pivardiere  might  have  urged  is  wanting  to 
this  hero  of  romance  who  had  lived  for 
eight  or  nine  years  in  absolute  happiness 
with  a  woman  he  adored. 

The  innkeeper's  daughter  required  little 
alteration  in  oharkcter  or  situation  to  fit 
her  for  the  position  of  subordinate  heroine, 
where  her  gentle  unselfishness  made  her  a 
fitting  foil  to  her  strong-willed  rival 
The  Puritan  Mercy  Yint  is  none  the  less 


a  beautiful  creation  becauae  her  original 
lived  and  loved  and  suffered  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

With  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
story,  there  were  two  points  in  the  real 
narrative  which  the  noveliat  felt  it 
desirable  to  change.  The  case  against  the 
wife  being  very  weak,  Mr.  Reade  greatly 
strengthened  it  by  the  discovery  of  Tom 
Leicester's  body  In  the  pond,  with  much 
of  the  face  unrecognisable,  but  with  the 
black  mark  still  clear  on  his  forehead — 
that  black  mark  which  was  the  common 
inheritance  of  himself  and  Griffith.  There 
is  no  such  incident  in  the  case  of  La 
Pivardiere,  but  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  idea  was  suggested  by  a  trifling  fact 
recorded  at  the  trial. 

On  the  eve  of  Saint  Anthony's  Day, 
before  the  public  appearance  of  the  sup- 
posed victim,  the  Sieur  Bonnet  went  to 
Nerbonne  to  discover  fresh  evidence 
against  the  accused.  He  must  have  been 
something  of  a  busybody,  for  the  matter 
had,  on  the  appeal  of  Madame  de  la 
Pivardiere^  been  removed  from  his  jnris- 
dietioui  but,  undaunted  by  this  fact,  he 
resolved  to  drag  the  ponds  for  the  evidence 
he  expected  to  find  there.  Instead  of  the 
corpse,  he  met,  however,  La  Pivardiere 
himself,  strolling  by  the  water:  and  his 
terror  at  this  encounter  proved,  at  all 
events,  the  genuineness  of  his  belief  in 
the  crime.  He  uttered  a  shriek  of  horror, 
and  rushed  away  from  the  spot,  not  heed- 
ing; or  not  hearing  the  sarcastic  enquiry : 
"  Why  should  you  look  in  the  ponds  for 
what  is  standing  on  the  banks?" 

Does  it  seem  too  fanciful  to  imagine 
that  this  remark  suggested  the  discovery 
of  Leicester's  body,  and  the  consequent 
justification  of  the  suspicions  against 
Catherine  % 

The  other  point  in  the  French  story 
which  refused  to  lend  itself  to  the 
purposes  of  romance  Is  the  evidence  of 
the  two  servants.  This  evidence  does  not, 
either  for  wickedness  or  falsehood,  stand 
alone  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence ;  but 
no  novelist  would  dare  to  Introduce  such 
unblushing  perjury  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  grossly  outraging  human  nature. 
What  motive  but  insanity  can  be  urged 
as  prompting  Margn6rite  Mercier  to  the 
utterance  of  those  terrible  words  1  Even 
if  she  had  cause  to  hate  a  mistress  who 
had  always  treated  her  with  marked  kind- 
ness, did  she  bear  a  deadly  grudge  against 
the  Prieur  and  his  men-servants  I  And 
how,  having  once  invented  the  hideous 
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8tory,  did  she  prevail  upon  CAtberine  Le 
Moine  to  join  in  the  perjury  1  Le  Moinb's 
corroboration  m&kes  the  fact  doubly  in- 
comprehensible, destroying  as  it  does  the 

'  theory  of  insanity  as  a  possible  motive. 
Madame  de  la  Pivardiere  might  have  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  one  maid  mad 
enough  to  invent  such  a  tale;  but  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  she  can  have  had 
two  sufficiently  mad  to  maintain  the  truth 
of  an  absolutely  ftdse  narrative,  and  suffi- 
ciently sane  to  agree  as  to  its  detaQs. 

It  may  be  possible  that  such  crimes 
have  a  far  humbler  origin  than  is  generally 
suspected.  In  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed their  master's  disappearance,  did 
one  of  the  girls  begin  to  hint  darkly  that 
she  could  explain  it  if  she  would  t  Enjoy- 
ing the  self-importance  gained  by  this 
pretence  of  superior  knowledge,  did  she 
find  herself  led  on  by  degrees  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  monstrous  talel  The 
motive  is  absurdly  inadequate ;  but  the 
student  of  human  nature  will  not,  there- 
fore, dismiss  it  as  impossible.  Among  the 
many  mysteries  of  the  human  soul  none  is 
deeper  or  darker  than  the  early  origin  of 
great  crimes. 

—  ^e  theory  suggested,  however,  even  if 
true,  is  obviously  unworthy  of  the  dignity 
of  romance.  Mr.  Esade  had,  therefore,  to 
build  up  in  Caroline  Byder  a  character 
full  of  good  impulses,  and  capable  of  great 
crimes,  and  also  to  construct  an  under-plot 
of  love  and  jealousy  to  account  for  her 
enmity  to  Catherine  Gaunt.  After  this 
elaborate  structure  of  motive,  it  is  disap- 
pointing to  find  how  little  her  evidence 
affects  the  case  against  her  mistress, 
although  no  reader  can  regret  her  creation, 
if  only  for  the  fine  duel  between  her  in 
the  witnesE-box  and  the  prisoner  in  the 
dock.  Contrasting,  however,  the  details 
by  which  the  novelist  accounts  for  her 
slight  deviations  from  truth  with  the 
splendid,  and  apparently  purposeless, 
mendacity  of  MiirgQ^rite  Mercier,  we 
must  own  that  the  writer  is  heavily  handi- 
capped in  his  efforts  to  prove  that  fiction 
is  stranger  than  truth. 


PARSON  JOEL. 

The  Ctdifomian  gold  fever  was  at  its 
height  when  the  crowd  of  fortune-seekers, 
excited  by  the  prospect  of  immediate  gain, 
rushed  to  the  banks  of  the  Bangalong. 

We— that  is,  Jack  Pettit  and  I— had  fol- 
lowed the  gold  away  up  the  river  for  long 


weary  miles,  sometimes  in  company,  often 
alone,  occasionally  findbg  dust,  but  more 
frequently  digging  from  sunrise  until  sun- 
set without  seeing  a  speck.  In  common 
with  thousands  of  adventurers,  who  were 
in  a  similar  plight,  we  were  ever  mocked  by 
the  fickle  jade  Fortune. 

The  most  incomprehensible  thing  about  it 
all  was  that  there  seemed  to  be  some  party 
for  ever  in  advance  of  us ;  for,  although  the 
banks  of  the  river  were  undisturb^,  the 
water  came  down  from  the  hills  laden  with 
mud,  which  was  easily  recognisable  by  a 
miner's  eye. 

It  was  only  after  a  long,  tedious  tramp, 
with  heavy  hearts  and  ever-lightening 
pockets,  that  we  came  upon  the  advance 
party.  They  welcomed  us  with  what  grace 
they  could,  which  was  not  much ;  but  oar 
arrival  mattered  little,  for  others  quickly 
came  along  our  trail,  now  in  companies  mnd 
again  singly,  until  there  were  folly  fifty 
gold-seekers  of  almost  as  many  nationaltties 
upon  the  ground.  All  of  these  remained, 
not  one  went  further.  There  was  no  need, 
for  the  bed  of  the  gold  had  been  discovered. 
Within  the  space  of  a  square  mile  or  so, 
thereabout,  lay  enough  of  the  precious 
metal  to  have  enriched  a  thousand  miners 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 

The  camp  was  pitched  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  which,  under  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  summer  sun,  had  dwindled  down  to 
a  mere  freshet.  There  was  none  too  madi 
water  obtainable  for  the  rcqairements  of 
gold-washing ;  it  was  rapidly  Decerning  too 
precious  a  commodity  to  be  recklessly  em- 
ployed as  a  beverage — a  result  which 
gladdened  the  heart  of  Bert  Togue,  the 
bar-keeper,  who,  with  the  keenness  of  a 
vulture  for  scenting  out  carcases,  had 
followed  promptly  upon  the  heels  of  the 
thirsty  miners  and  adventurers. 

The  scenery  was  impressive  and  awe- 
inspiring.  Bleak,  barren,  yet  priceless 
quartz-reefs  rose  in  long  undulatbg  waves 
of  stone,  like  a  petrified  ocean,  on  every 
side.  Bayond  these  lay  the  bush  and 
scrub,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
dumps  of  pine,  while  farther  away  stiU,  a 
long  range  of  low,  naked  hills  stretched 
along  the  sky-line  until  they  were  lost  in 
mist 

Those  hills  enjoyed  an  evil  reputation  as 
resorts  for  bands  of  redskinc,  who  had  cut 
off  more  than  one  prospecting  party,  and 
of  prairie  pirates  and  road  agents,  who 
were  even  more  merciless  than  they.  In 
one  thing  both  were  cordially  agreed ;  their 
hands  were  against  the  miners,  and  equally 
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the  miaers  scored  agatost  them  on  every 
possible  opportunity.  These  fellows  served 
one  nseful  purpose,  for  the  fear  and  dread 
of  them  earned  as  to  keep  together ;  as  to 
have  fallen  into  their  hands  would  have 
been  certain  death. 

One  evening,  when  the  cradles  were 
busily  rocking  and  the  dippers  flashing,  a 
stranger  rode  into  the  camp.  His  j'ided 
nag  was  nearly  travel-spent,  its  tongue 
loUed  limply  out  of  its  mouth,  tbe  great 
ears  flopped  loosely  over  the  bleared,  blood- 
shot eyes,  and  its  withers  were  badly  wrung. 
Nor  was  the  appearance  of  the  rider  more 
attractive.  He  was  an  undersized,  thin, 
red-haired  man ;  and,  as  he  sat  there  upon 
his  sorry  steed,  almost  spent  with  fatigue 
and  hunger,  he  looked  ttie  most  unpre- 
possessing of  mortals. 

The  arrival  of  a  stranger  wa^  too  com- 
men  an  event  to  attract  attention  in  a  camp 
where  the  collection  of  glittering  wealth 
was  the  one  serious  business  of  life.  There- 
fore no  one  spoke  to  or  even  noticed  the 
new-comer,  who,  afcer  looking  alowly 
aronnd  as  if  to  take  in  all  the  bearings, 
rode  up  to  Togue's  bar.  Having  climbed 
down  and  hitched  up  his  nag;  the  stranger 
entered  the  large  shanty  in  search  of  that 
provision  for  man  and  bsast  which  it  was 
the  bar-keeper's  proud  privilege  to  dispense 
and  that  of  his  customers  to  pay  for. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  digging  was 
ended,  and  the  everlasting  damper  had 
been  disposed  of,  the  l^ys  assembled 
beneath  Togue's  hospitable  roof -tree  for 
the  accustomed  drink  and  fun.  The  red- 
haired  arrival  was  present,  keeping  unob- 
trusively in  the  background.  Ha  had  no 
kit  with  him,  nor  anything  to  indicate  that 
he  was  a  prospector,  although  his  travel- 
stained  appearance,  and  the  freedom  with 
which  he  spent  his  cash,  showed  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  customs  of  mining  life. 

Li  one  of  the  lulls  of  conversation  he 
spoke.  His  voice  sounded  soft  and  low 
like  a  womanV,  but  its  sweet  and  perfectly 
modulated  tones  penetrated  through  the 
long  bar.  It  was  long  since  any  of  us  had 
listened  to  such  a  silver  strain.  Words 
pure  ai  the  notes  of  English  song-birds, 
and  unsullied  by  ribaldry  or  blasphemy, 
were  all  too  scarce  and  strange  on  the 
Bangslong,  or  anywhere  else  !n  California. 

*'  Who  d'ye  a'pose  he  is,  mate  f  " 

"Djn*c  know.  One  o'  them  Trisco 
chaps,  maybe.  PVaps  a  sneak  a-spying 
out  the  nakedness  o'  the  land." 

The  speaker  laughed  at  his  own  sally  of 
wit. 


Speculation  was  cut  short  almost  at  once. 
The  little  red-haired  man,  turning  to  us, 
said,  civilly  enough,  and  with  a  slight 
tremor  in  his  voice  : 

'*Boys,  I  am  a  missionary,  and  have 
been  sent  hpre  that  I  may  look  after  the 
interests  of  those  who  have  left  fathers  and 
mothers  behind  in  the  old  Ei^tern  States." 

The  speech  was  greeted  with  derisive 
laughter. 

**  A  parson  1 " 

Taking  no  notice  of  the  interruption, 
except  that  his  cheek  reddened  a  little,  he 
continued : 

<'  You  will  find  me  a  friend.  By  per- 
mission of  the  keeper  of  this  saloon,  there 
will  be  preaching  here  next  Sunday  after- 
noon ;  and  I  mean  to  practise  that  which  I 
preach." 

A  hum  of  excited  voices  now  drowned 
the  speaker's  words.  When  it  ceased  he 
had  gone. 

Judging  from  the  conversation  which 
followed,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  par- 
son, if  he  should  attempt  to  carry  out  his 
intention,  would  encounter  a  lively  opposi- 
tion ;  the  camp  not  being  an  assembly  of 
saints,  not  even  latter-day  ones. 

But  something  occurred  that  nfght  which 
entirely  altered  the  situation. 

A  sharp  word  spoken  by  Togue's  son  to 
a  rough  Yankee  led  to  a  rapid  unmuzzling 
of  **  bull  dogs,"  with  the  result  that  the  bar- 
keeper's SOD,  who  was  a  general  favourite, 
was  shot  through  the  shoulder. 

Camp  opinion  ran  high  against  the  per- 
petrator, who  was  even  threatened  with 
lynching. 

When  the  tumult  was  at  its  highest,  the 
parson  came  back,  and  quickly  made  him- 
self master  of  the  condition  of  afifairs. 

"  Hold,  unhallowed  men,"  he  exclaimed, 
in  those  low,  earnest  tones  of  his,  <'  would 
you  add  sin  to  sin  1  Let  this  man  go,  and 
your  forgiveness  shall  be  his  greatest 
punishment." 

"  Stand  aside,  mister ;  this  ain't  no  time 
for  preaching — we  afr  on  business  here." 

'*I  will  not  Who  am6ng  you  has  a 
right  to  take  away  a  life  which  he  cannot 
restore  1 " 

A  voice  in  the  rear  of  the  crowd 
rejoined : 

*'I  guess,  stranger,  we  he  v.  And  we 
air  going  to." 

A  rough-looking  man,  who  was,  to  all 
appearance,  a  leader  in  this  roughly-con- 
stituted court  of  justice,  now  interposed. 
He  said : 

"You  mean  well,  stranger,  no  doubt; 
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bat  you  air  out  of  place  here.  Take  my 
advice,  and  make  yoanelf  scarce ;  for  yon 
can't  do  good,  and  yon  may  do  harm. 
Jake  here  has  got  to  die;  we  aays  it. 
Tisn't  the  first  time  he  has  been  too  handy 
with  his  shooting-iron ;  bat  it's  got  to  be 
the  last     Eh!  boys!" 

''Bat  I  tell  yon,  men,  yon  will  com- 
mit  " 

"Go,  parson,  and  don't  meddle  with 
what  doesn't  concern  yoa.  What  are  we 
YigilanU  f  or  1" 

"  I  have  a  daty,  men,  to  perform,  as  well 
as  yoa,  and  will  not  be  deterred  from 
doing  it.  Ton  say  yoa  will  slay  this  man. 
Then  hear  me;  yoa  will  only  kill  him 
over  my  body." 

The  mbiers  liked  grit,  wherever  fonnd ; 
and  a  low  mnrmar  of  applause  greeted  this 
speech,  which  was  to  them  far  more  impres- 
sive than  any  mere  plea  for  mercy  conld 
have  been.  The  rongh  fellows  talked  to 
one  another,  the  cnlprit's  gaards,  perhaps 
intentionally,  relaxed  their  vigilance,  and 
in  the  confasion  the  Yankee  disappeared, 
giving  his  comrades  and  woald-be  execa- 
tloners  time  to  let  their  anger  cool 

Yonng  Togne  did  not  die. 

The  parson,  who  gave  his  name  as  Joel 
Baldwin,  constitnted  himself  the  sufferer's 
narse,  attending  to  his  every  want,  dressing 
his  wound,  and  feeding  him  like  a  child 
through  the  long  days  and  nights,  more 
tendeily,  the  grateful  old  saloon-keeper 
said,  than  any  woman  could  have  done. 

lliis  act  of  devotion  touched  the  heart 
of  the  camp,  which  lay  deep  but  was 
not  dead.  When  Sunday  afternoon  came 
round  the  congregation  was  a  crowded 
one. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  proceedings 
the  preacher  made  an  important  demand 
upon  the  goodwill  and  forbearance  of  his 
audience. 

He  commenced  by  pointing  out  the 
danger  which  attended  the  mischievous 
practice  of  carrying  shooting-irons,  enforc- 
ing his  argument  by  reference  to  the  critical 
condition  of  young  Togue.  He  then,  fur- 
ther, urged  the  inappropriateness  of  these 
destructive  weapons  bein^  brought  into 
the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  stated  his 
personal  dread  of  such,  and  concluded  an 
earnest  appeal  by  insisting  that  all  who 
might  attend  his  ministrations  should 
deliver  up  their  weapons  to  the  saloon- 
keeper on  entering. 

The  gaunt  miners  looked  foolishly  sheep- 
ish, laughed,  demurred,  and  then,  when 
they  saw  that  the  man  meant  what  he  said, 


handed  over  the  irons  into  the  eostodjr  of 
Bert  Togue.  w^-ig:^-;-;     •*»^^^- 

Togue  took  charge  of  all  these,  placiog 
them  in  the  box  which  served  as  a  pulptti 
so  that  the  parson  trod  the  carnal  weapcma 
under  his  feet 

Several  weeks  passed,  and  the  influence 
of  Parson  Joel,  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
began  to  effect  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  camp.  Daels  became  less  freqaent» 
irregularities  less  pronounced ;  theweakaat 
found  that  they  had  some  chance  in  the 
battle  for  wealth  and  Ufa  The  Sunday 
afternoon  preaching  became  an  extra- 
ordinary success;  not  a  man  among  m 
would  have  missed  it  upon  any  considera- 
tion, the  parson  had  such  a  winning  way 
with  him.  Togue,  junior,  too,  begim  to 
improve  under  the  card  of  his  self-consti- 
tuted nurse. 

The  gold,  which  yielded  heavily  both  in 
dust  and  nuggets,  was  regularly  deposited 
with  a  firm  of  brokers,  whose  fair  dealings 
inspired  their  clients  with  confidence.  Once 
in  every  month  an  armed  escort  came  over 
from  'Frisco,  and  conveyed  the  accumulated 
precious  metal  to  the  bank. 

Parson  Joel  had  been  with  us  three 
months,  finding  plenty  of  work  bdth  in  in- 
structing and  nursing  hii  rough  flock,  more 
than  one  member  of  which  it  bad  been  hu 
ipelancholy  dnity  to  consign  to  the  auri- 
ferous dust.  Daring  this  time  he  had 
increasingly  endeared  himself  to  all,  so  that 
more  than  one  nugget  had  been  pressed 
upon  him  for  acceptance  by  rough  fellows 
who  could  conceive  of  no  other  means  of 
showing  their  gratitude.  These  were  in- 
variably declined,  with  the  remaik  that  he 
had  enough  for  his  personal  needs,  and 
sought  not  theirs,  but  them. 

All  this  increased  Parson  Joel's  reputa- 
tion for  goodness;  he  became  idolised  of 
aU. 

About  this  time  the  pirates  of  the  prairie 
became  increasingly  daring,  and  there  were 
rumours  that  a  band  of  Uiem  had  allied 
with  the  road  agents,  forming  a  camp  in 
the  bills,  under  the  leadership  of  a  daring 
female  named  Bess,  whom  they  had  oonsU- 
tuted  their  queen. 

The  rumour  acquired  force  from  the 
fact  that  a  man  who  had  recendy  joined  us 
'  was  found  shot  dead  in  the  scrub. 

This  occurrence  served  to  make  us  in- 
creasingly careful ;  but  no  one  apprehended 
serious  trouble  such  as  an  attack  upon  the 
camp,  which  by  this  time  numbered  one 
hundred  souls  all  told,  men  whose  hands 
could  keep  their  heads. 
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The  month  was  drawbg  to  a  close.  The 
Saturday  nfgbt  saw  the  last  bag  of  dust 
deposited ;  and  the  honest  brokers  retired, 
holding  fully  fifteen  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  the  miners'  property,  which 
would,  all  being  well,  be  en  route  for 
'Frisco  on  the  following  Monday. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  honest,  quiet- 
going  miners  remained  reading  or  smoking 
in  their  shanties,  or  wandered  aimlessly 
down  the  gully;  while  the  rougher  sort 
scattered  around  among  the  various  bars 
which  had  sprung  up.  When  the  hour  for 
service  struck,  every  one,  except  the  brokers 
and  young  Togue,  who,  with  the  wilUng 
consent  of  Parson  Joel,  had  gone  for  a 
stroU,  were  in  their  places. 

Togue,  although  vastly  improved,  was 
still  weak,  and  needed,  so  the  parson  said, 
ail  the  fresh  air  he  could  get  There  was 
no  lack  of  it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp. 

In  accordance  with  Parson  Joel's  custom, 
all  the  firearms  were  collected,  and  de- 
posited in  the  depths  of  the  extemporised 
pulpit  before  the  service  began,  so  that 
during  worship  he  mounted  guard  over 
them. 

The  opening  hymn  being  concluded,  the 
parson  led  in  prayer. 

At  the  moment  when  the  attention  of  all 
was  absorbed  in  this  exercise,  a  shot  was 
fired  outside,  and  the  sounds  of  a  iccffle, 
followed  by  a  wild  cry  for  help,  was  heard 
proceeding  from  the  direction  of  the  gold 
office. 

The  miners,  like  a  famished  lion  aroused 
from  its  lair,  sprang  to  their  feet,  only  to 
find  themselves  face  to  face  with  two  tall 
masked  men  who  had  quietly  and  un- 
observedly  entered  the  building.  These, 
presenting  their  revolvers,  thundered : 

"  Hands  up  1  The  first  of  you  who  moves 
is  a  dead  man." 

The  situation  became  dear.  The  camp 
was  attacked,  and  those  who  should  have 
been  its  defenders  had  been  rendered 
defenceless  by  their  own  action. 

One  possible  chance  of  escape  remained 
open.  There  was  the  door  behind  the 
preacher,  who  had  remained  a  quiet,  un- 
moved spectator  of  the  proceedings.  If 
this  could  be  gained,  the  attack  might  even 
yet  be  beaten  off,  and  the  gold  saved. 

Those  of  us  who  were  farthest  removed 
from  the  robbers  made  a  partial  movement 
towards  the  door.  But  this  was  quickly 
checked,  for,  as  we  gathered  ourselves  for 
a  rush,  the  meek  and  gentle  attitude  of 
Parson  Joel  underwent  a  complete  and 
terrible  change.    The  man's  slight  form 


dilated,  his  usually  mild  eyes  flashed  fire, 
and  his  countenance  became  so  altered  as 
to  be  scarcely  recognisable.  With  a  move- 
ment which  was  almost  quicker  than  light, 
he  whipped  out  a  brace  of  Colt's  revolvers 
from  some  secret  pocket,  and  with  the  skill 
of  a  practised  marksman,  he,  who  feared 
the  very  sight  of  a  pistol,  covered  the  con- 
gregation in  front  as  completely  as  the  two 
strapgers  had  done  in  the  rear. 

We  were  checkmated  completely. 

The  game  so  boldly  played  was  won. 

The  helpless  diggers,  chafing  under  the 
indignity  which  was  even  less  patiently  to 
be  borne  than  the  threatened  loss,  sat  down 
again,  anticipating,  only  too  weU,  the 
course  which  events  would  take. 

Our  chagrin  was  not  lessened  when 
Parson  Joel,  without  the  ghost  of  a  emile 
upon  his  face,  said  : 

"Friends,  adversity  comes,  sooner  or 
later,  to  us  all,  in  order  that  we  may  learn 
how  to  practise  as  well  as  preach.  You 
are  all  witnesses  that  I  have  frequently 
besought  you  not  to  put  your  trust  in 
rfcbep,  which  make  to  themselves  wings 
and  fly  away." 

He  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  when  a 
peculiar  cry — the  yelp  of  the  coyote — ^was 
heard  in  the  distance. 

This  was  evidently  the  signal  for  which 
the  marauders  had  been  waiting,  for  Parson 
Joel  bowed  ironically,  and,  kicking  open 
the  door  behind  him,  immediately  dis- 
appeared. The  other  two  similarly 
vanished. 

The  miners,  like  a  troop  of  school-boys, 
or  a  gang  of  released  convicts,  tumbled 
pell-mell  into  the  open ;  but  they  were  too 

The  sound  of  rapidly  retreating  horse- 
hoofs  intimated  the  flight  of  the  robbers. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  the  direction  which 
they  had  taken,  for  one  of  tiie  fugitives 
was  still  full  in  view.  So  far  from  urging 
his  horse  to  its  greatest  pace,  he  seemed 
rather  to  check  it;  designing,  perhaps,  to 
aid  the  escape  of  the  rest  of  the  gang.  In 
his  flight  he  had  the  hardihood  to  turn  and 
wave  bis  hand  to  the  discomfited  miners. 

These  taw  at  a  glance  the  extent  of  the 
mischief.  The  gold  store  had  been  rifled. 
Its  single  defender  lay  dead  in  his  own 
doorway,  shot  through  the  heaxt.  The 
other  broker  had  fled. 

With  a  wild  cry  for  vengeance  we  turned 
and  snatched  such  weapons  as  were  con- 
venient, then,  throwing  ourselves  upon  our 
horses,  dashed  away  in  swift,  relentless 
pursuit 
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The  fagitivd  eddently  observed  this,  for, 
patting  hU  steed  to  its  faliest  stretch  of 
speed,  he  rode  recklessly  over  every  im- 
pediment ;  and  his  retreat  appeared  secored, 
for  he  distanced  the  foremost  of  as  at  every 
stride. 

In  another  qaarter  of  a  mile  he  woald 
have  gained  the  shelter  of  the  ranker  scrab, 
where  parsait  woald  have  been  hopeless ; 
bat,  before  he  coald  do  so,  a  palf  of  smoke 
floated  oat  over  a  distant  reef,  this  was 
followed  by  the  report  of  a  rifle,  which 
reached  oar  ears  as  we  saw  the  galloping 
horse  stumble,  throwing  the  rider  heavily 
over  its  head. 

A  man — it  was  young  Togne — came 
leisurely  across  the  rocks,  carrying  a  still 
smoking  rifle  in  his  hand.  He  was  making 
directly  for  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe ; 
bat  some  of  the  riders  reached  the  spot 
almost  as  quickly  as  he. 

Tne  aim  had  been  true.  The  horse,  a 
magnificent  sorrel,  lay  dead  in  its  tracks, 
ten  yards  behind  its  hapless  rider,  who  was 
bruised  out  of  all  semblance  to  humanity. 
A  coarse  red  wig  had  fallen  from  his  head, 
and  a  rich  wealth  of  blood-draggled,  tangled 
golden  hair  trailed  out  over  the  stones. 

Young  Togue  stopped,  wiped  his  weapon, 
and  coolly  remarked : 

''  I  thought  something  had  gone  wrong ; 
that'd  why  I  fired.  Sorry  I  wiped  the 
fellow  out  though.'' 

*'By  the  j  imping  Jeehoshaphat,  it'a  our 
Parson  Joel ;  anyway  it's  all  that'a  left  of 
him,"  murmured  some  one. 

Togue  stepped  forward,  a  light  of  recog- 
nition flished  into  his  eyes,  and  he  fell 
upon  his  knees,  tearing  away  the  rough 
coat  in  his  frenzied  endeavour  to  discover 
whether  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  He 
had  scarcely  done  this  when  he  sprang  to 
his  feet,  with  consternation  depicted  upon 
his  face,  crying : 

"  Boys,  by  all  the  powers  it  is  a  woman !  ** 

We  were  still  standing,  baffl<)d  and 
angry,  around  the  corpse,  when  a  band  of 
horsemen  dashed  up  at  a  hand-gallop.  As 
the  leader  sprang  from  his  horse,  he  half- 
pushed,  half-dragged,  a  villainoue-looking 
rnffi&n  to  the  front. 

"Here,  you  honest  fellows,"  he  called 
out  in  tones  of  command,  "do  anv  of  you 
know  this  rapparee  scoundrel  f  We  caught 
him  galooting  arouad  three  miles  below, 
and  as  he  couldn't  give  a  good  account  of 
himself,  took  the  liberty  of  bringing  him 
along  with  as." 

A  dozen  men  sprang  forward  to  look  into 
the  captive's  face,  as  he  glared  defiantly, 


daring  them  to  do  their  worst,  and  he  read 
death  in  their  eyes. 

Then  the  fellow's  gaze  fell  upon  ths  body 
of  Parson  JoeL  In  a  moment  the  strong 
man  was  bowed  with  anguish,  his  fortitude 
forsook  him,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  gently 
raised  the  battered  head  in  his  grimy  hands, 
and,  passionately  kissing  the  pallid  brow, 
wailed : 

''•  Oh !  Bess,  Bass !  (}ood  Heaven ! " 
Then  we  all  knew  that  Joel  Baldwin, 
parson,  sick-nurse,  trusted  friend,  and  gold 
robber,  was  none  other  than  Bess,  the 
notorious  queen  of  the  pirates  of  the 
prairie  and  the  villainous  road  agenti, 
who  had  for  so  long  been  the  scourge  of 
California.  For  one  brief  moment  fdfter- 
wards  we  felt  sad  at  heart. 


CONCERNmO  WINDOWS. 

After  man  had  achieved  for  himself 
the  gpreat  work  of  building  a  house,  no 
long  time  can  have  elapsed  before  he 
experienced  the  necessity  of  letting  light 
and  air  into  the  interior.  The  door  could 
not  always  be  left  open ;  and  the  hole  in 
the  roof  which  carried  off  the  amoke  wai 
scarcely  available  for  any  other  purpose. 
Weary  of  the  darkness,  and  oppressed  by 
the  heat,  we  can  conceive  of  some  im- 
patient patriarch  a?,  one  day,  saddenly 
starting  to  his  feet,  and  with  any  imple- 
ment that  lay  near  at  hand,  making  an 
opening  in  the  side- wall  of  earth  or 
timber  —  narrow  at  first,  but  enlarging 
gradually  as  its  advantages  came  to  be 
recognised.  Thus  was  invented  the  win- 
dow, an  aperture  unenclosed  at  first,  and 
giving  free  admission  to  the  sweet  aira 
and  light  of  heaven  1  Bit  in  course  of 
time  a  moveable  screen  or  shutter  would 
be  put  up  to  moderate  or  wholly  intercept 
the  air  and  the  light,  or  a  piece  of  stuff, 
or  the  skin  of  an  animal,  which  could 
easily  be  shifced,  would  be  suspended  like 
a  curtain.  Then  it  would  come  about 
that  the  chamber  was  once  more  incon- 
veniently darkened  and  not  safificiently 
ventilated,  and  man  would  find  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  problem.  How  to 
keep  out  the  wind  and  let  in  the  light  f 
In  the  East  the  difficulty  wai  partly  solved 
— as  it  is  to  this  day — ^by  filling  in  the 
casement  with  lattics-work ;  but  in  colder 
climates  this  expedient  was  unsatisfactory; 
and  after  generations  had  shivered  in  the 
"  eager  air,"  and  suffered  from  the  cramp- 
ing pains  of  rheumatism,  glass,  which  had 
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preyionaly  been  inTented,  was  broDght 
ioto  use,  and  the  glased  window  triumph- 
antly Tindicated  the  inventive  facnlty  of 
man. 

The  date  when  thia  "magnum  opos" 
was  consummated,  hiatcry,  which  has  re- 
corded so  many  things  of  minor  importance, 
has  carelessly  and  ignorantly  omitted.  But 
glasa  windows  have  been  discovered  among 
the  rnina  of  Pompeii  and  Hercnlaneum, 
destroyed   in   the  first  century,    though 
talc  seems  to  have    been   the   material 
chiefly  employed.     They  were  tolerably 
common  in  Italy  in  and  after  the  third 
century,  for  they  are  mentioned  both  by 
Lactantlus   and   Saint   Jerome,    by   the 
former  in  the  third,   and  by  the  latter 
early  in  the  fifth  century.    In  England 
they  remained   uoknown  till  they  were 
introduced  in  674  by  Benedict   Biscop, 
abbot  of  Wearmouth ;  and  they  did  not 
come  into  general  use  for  some  centuries 
later.    At  firat  they  were  reotaogular  in 
shape,  because,  we  suppose,  this  was  the 
easiest  for  the  workmen ;  but  semi-circular 
and  eircular  windows  were  afterwards  de- 
signed by  resourceful  architects,  as  well  as 
the  pointed  or  geometrical  forms  which 
assinulated  with  Uie  angular  characteristics 
of  Gk>thie  structures ;  and  in  their  original 
simplicity  were  known  from  their  length 
and  narrowness  as  ''lancetF,"  or  ''lancet- 
windowa."    When  two  or  more  of  these 
were  grouped  together  under  a  common 
aich,  the  different  ogmpartments,  divided 
by  thin  mullions,  were  called  "lights,"  so 
that  we  read  of  a  two-light,  a  three- light, 
or  even  a  five-light  window.    Exeter  Ca- 
thedral can  boast  of  a  nine-light  in  its 
west  front ;  the  west  window  at  Sochester 
has  eight  lights.   Then  there  was  the  beau- 
tiful Saint  Catherine  window,  broken  up 
by  a  number  of  lights  which  radiated  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference,  broaden- 
ing as  they  radiated,  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel    This  was  intended  to  imitate  the 
wheel  on  which  Saiitt  Catherine,  an  Alex- 
andrian   virgin,  was   tortured   to  death 
because  she  had  confessed  the  Christian 
faith. 

In  the  case  of  lancets,  when  grouped 
together,  the  space  between  their  tops  and 
the  arch  was  filled  in  for  ornament's  sake 
with  circles,  trefoils,  or  quatrefoils,  which 
gradually  developed  into  rich  tracery.  The 
picturesque  beauty  of  such  windows  is 
conspicuous  even  to  the  uncultivated  eye, 
and  they  are  among  the  most  noticeable 
features  of  our  mediaeval  cathedrals  and 
chnrches.    To  soften,  subdue,  and  vary 


the  light  whidi  they  admitted,  and  en- 
hance the  sublime  impressivenesa  of  the 
interior,  they  were  glazed  with  painted  or 
stained-glass,  representing  the  scenes  and 
figures  of  Biblical  history,  the  saints  and 
their  legends,  kings,  queens,  and  other 
notable  personages,  and  pouring  their 
exquisite  colours  on  the  carved  columns 
and  marble  pavements  of  nave  and  aisle, 
and  even  on  the  sanctuary  itself,  with  a 
magical  effect  which  our  poets  have  not 
left  unnoticed. 

Painted  windows,  ''high  and  triple- 
arched,"  prevailed  until  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  centuryi  when,  with  the  new 
perpendicular  order,  came  in  square-headed 
windows,  with  upright  tracery,  which  be- 
came common  during  the  ''period  of  the 
Benaissance.  But  in  the  Eliaabethan  age 
came  a  revival  of  the  Grothic,  and  the 
pointed  window  was  once  more  in  the 
ascendant.  Sometimes,  in  the  great  Tudor 
and  Jacobeanhouses,  both  styles  may  be  seen 
together,  and  the  combination  accomplishes 
a  picturesque  individuality  of  character 
which  is  delightful  to  the  observant  eye. 
How  different  to  the  monotonous  aspect  of 
the  Queen  Anne  or  Georgian  mansion,  with 
its  level  rows  of  unadorned  rectangular 
windows,  as  like  one  another  as  peas  1  The 
Victorian  buUder  also  seems  utterly  unable 
to  depart  from  this  conventional  type.  His 
windows  are  wretched  reflections  of  one 
another,  commonplace  in  their  uftJiness; 
and  he  puts  up  miles  of  streets  of  mean- 
looking  houses  which,  in  their  hideous  uni- 
formity, are  a  weariness  and  a  torment  to 
the  soul! 

Yes,  to  use  a  convenient  if  hackneyed 
formula,  there  are  windows  and  windows. 
Contrast  the  unlovelinesses  of  whidi  I  have 
been  speaking  with  the  delicately  fanciful 
Moorish  casements,  sudi  as  in  Grenada  or 
Seville  still  open  charmingly  upon  the 
sparkle  of  the  fountains  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  orange-trees ;  or  the  stately  palace 
windows  of  Venice,  from  which  a  Gic4?ra 
and  a  Beatrice  in  the  old  times  have  peered 
forth,  in  the  soft,  pale  moonlight,  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  gondolas  of  their  lovers. 
From  such  a  window  Juliet  stepped  out 
upon  her  balcony  to  hold  impassioned  talk 
with  her  young  Bomeo.  From  such  a 
window,  in  the  great  mediseval  cities^ 
dames  and  damsels  have  witnessed  many 
a  sumptuous  procession  of  knights,  and 
men-at-arms,  and  burghers,  winding 
through  bannered  streets  to  the  blare  of 
trumpets,  and  in  all  their  pride  of  pa- 
geantry.   From  such  a  window,  for  ex- 
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own  head  woald  have  done  had  fehe 
hammered  it  against  a  &tone  walL  She 
had,  therefore,  at  la&t  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  proceeding  was  nnprofitable, 
and  only  conducive  to  much  wear  and  tear 
on  her  own  nerves ;  and  now  peace  reigned 
between  them, 

"  Of  course  not ;  and,  naturally,  you  are 
quite  as  well  able  to  support  cold  and 
privation  now  as  you  were  when  you  were 
younger  and  stronger,"  coolly.  '*  If  there 
is  nothing  more  I  can  do  for  you  I  shall 

go." 

But  she  lingered  a  moment  longer  to 
wrap  the  woollen  shawl  closer  round  the 
placid,  uncompromising  figure  seated  there 
in  the  chill  of  a  late  October  afternoon ; 
arranged  the  curtains  that  the  light  might 
fall  as  long  as  possible  into  the  room,  for 
no  lamps  were  allowed  to  be  brought  in 
before  five  o'clock ;  and  then  ran  off  to 
put  on  her  own  things  for  her  afternoon 
walk. 

She  had  first  to  carry  a  small  basket  of 
provisions  to  a  sick  woman  who  lived  a 
little  distance  outside  of  the  village. 

It  was  a  grey,  chill  afternoon,  with  the 
leaves  fluttering  down  in  passing  gmts  of 
wind  from  the  trees  overhead,  which  were 
already  looking  bare  against  the  autumn 
sky. 

But  it  was  always  so  great  a  relief  to 
escape  from  the  still,  sober  atmosphere  of 
that  well-regulated  house  under  the  hill, 
that  neither  wind,  nor  rain,  nor  snow,  nor 
mud,  could  depress  Priscilla  when  she 
found  herself  out  of  doors. 

She  walked  along  briskly  now  through 
the  lanes  bom  whid^  the  glories  of  summer 
had  departed,  the  quick  movement  bring- 
ing a  pretty  colour  to  her  cheeks,  the  fresh 
air  giving  a  bxightness  to  her  eyes,  which 
were  too  often  shadowed  by  a  weary 
gravity  that  was  unnatural  and  pathetic  in 
the  eyes  of  a  girl  of  her  age. 

She  reached  the  cottage,  had  a  little  chat 
with  the  sick  woman,  leaving  her  cheered 
with  her  own  bright  words  and  the  basket 
of  good  tlungs  sent  by  Mrs.  Joliffe,  and 
then  started  on  her  walk  again.  She 
skirted  the  breezy  common  till  she  came 
to  the  entrance  of  some  woods,  into  which 
she  plunged. 

"  It's  a  nuisance ! "  she  said,  as  she 
passed,  more  slowly  now,  down  the  narrow, 
mossy  path  between  the  beech  and  slender 
larch.  *'Now  those  people  have  come 
home,  I  suppose  I  must  give  up  coming 
here.     And  where  shall  I  go,  I  wonder  1 " 

The  woods  were  still  beautifol,  though 


the  red  and  gold  of  the  autumn  tints  were 
fast  fading  into  the  monotonous  sadness 
of  the  earth's  winter  dress,  and  at  every 
gust  the  dry  leaves  fluttered  down  from 
the  branehes,  or  drifted,  brown  and  roatUng 
along  the  path  she  was  treading. 

There  was  a  suggestion  of  deep  melan- 
choly in  the  woods  this  grey,  gusty  after- 
noon, and  it  touched  her  as  witii  a  dull 
regret  and  a  vague  sense  of  oombg 
trouble,  which  paled  her  face,  and  brougbi 
out  sad  little  Unes  about  her  moutb,  and 
darkened  that  haunting  shadow  which 
never  entirely  left  her  eyes. 

It  was  only  with  an  effort  that  she  flung 
off  at  last  the  sadness  that  was  depraaslDg 
her.  She  knew  by  experience  the  danger 
and  folly  of  ktting  her  thoughts  dwell 
on  the  past  It  could  never  be  forgoUen. 
To  the  day  of  her  death  her  whole  lifis 
would  bear  the  impress  of  it  Its  spirit 
was  with  her  by  day  and  night,  as  she 
walked  and  talked,  and  ate,  and  eyea 
laughed.  But  she  had  schooled  hezseU 
to  live  as  if  it  had  not  been,  and  to  do 
this,  she  dared  not  let  her  mind  dwell  on 
it  She  forced  even  her  thoughts  to  live 
in  the  present,  knowing  too  well  how  un- 
profitable it  was  to  let  them  awake  the 
passion  of  that  dead  past;  how,  even 
to-day,  it  would  kindle  sudi  a  storm  of 
rebellious  pain,  anger,  and  sick  longing,  that 
the  dead  level — ^the  grey  monotony  of  her 
life  of  to-day — would  become  intolerable, 
nay,  almost  impossible  to  her.  In  Uie 
early  days,  when  she  first  came  to  live 
with  her  aunt^  she  had  not  been  so  wise, 
or,  perhaps,  so  well  Echooled  in  disdpliiie 
and  endurance.  Her  heart,  like  a  caged 
bird,  had  beaten  itself  in  its  passion  said 
pain  against  the  dreary  conventionalitjr — 
the  cold,  soulless  piety  of  the  atmosphere 
of  her  aunt's  home.  But  what  good  had 
it  done  1  The  fierce  revolt  had  ended  for 
the  sick  and  bruised  heart,  as  it  ends  f<»r 
the  desperate  beating  of  the  bird's  wings 
against  the  bars  of  its  cage. 

There  was  no  escape  for  it  Its  yerj 
struggles  had  but  made  the  life  it  was 
forced  to  live  more  intolerable.  So  hy 
degrees  a  kind  of  still  submission  had 
taken  possession  of  her,  and  Priscilla  came 
and  went  in  her  aunt's  house  and  lived  its 
daily  life  outwardly  as  if  she  had  known 
no  other. 

She  hastened  her  steps  now  to  rid  her- 
self of  the  profound  languor  and  sadness 
stealing  over  her,  and  after  about  ten 
minutes  of  quick  walking,  she  reached  a 
five-barred    gate    set  in  a  thick  hedge, 
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which  was  the  boandary  of  this  end  of  the 
wood  through  which  she  had  cokne.  The 
woods  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Dacre,  who  had  been  absent  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  who  had  only  just  re- 
turned that  same  week  to  live  once  more 
at  the  old  Hall,  which  bad  been  shnt  up  for 
so  long.  These  woods  had  long  been  used 
by  Priscilla  as  a  short  cut  to  a  favourite 
spot  of  hers,  while  she  had  spent  many 
[deassnt  afternoons  wandering  through  the 
woods  themselves.  Indeed,  she  knew  them 
by  heart,  and  she  thought  a  litUe  ruefully 
as  she  stood  by  the  five-barred  gate  that 
for  the  future  she  would  no  longer  b^  able 
to  wander  through  them  as  she  would. 

It  was  a  lonely  spot ;  the  country  people 
rarely  passed  that  way,  though  the  woods 
had  been  used  during  the  absence  of  their 
owners  as  general  propexty,  and  there  had 
been  much  discussion  in  the  neighbourhood 
S8  to  whether  the  present  members  of  the 
famOy  would  close  them  as  churlishly 
against  the  public  as  the  late  master  had 
done  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life-time. 

PriscUla,  however,  had  determined  to 
risk  pne  walk  more  through  them.  After 
all,  as  the  family  had  only  arrived  two  days 
ago,  and  the  Hall  was  some  little  distance 
from  this  end  of  the  wood,  it  was  hardly 
likely  she  would  run  across  any  of  the 
Dacref .  Both  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dacre,  who 
represented  the  family  now,  would  probably 
be  still  too  busy  up  at  the  house  to  trouble 
to  inspect  the  surrounding  woods  yet. 
She  stood  in  her  rather  shabby  brown 
dress  and  jacket  against  the  gate,  looking 
back  into  the  wood,  with  its  falling  leaves 
and  fading  tints,  something  longing  and 
wistful  in  her  face.  A  gust  of  wind  rushed 
up  through  the  trees,  stirrins  their  topM 
and  scattering  the  leaves  that  lay  thick  on 
the  ground,  and  she  shivered  a  little  as  if 
she  were  cold. 

She  turned  sharply  away  and  laid  her 
hand  on  the  gate,  which  for  so  long  had 
stood  hospitably  open  to  all  comers.  It 
was  closed ;  a  padlock  fastened  it  to  the 
post.  Already  the  owners  were  taking 
possession  of  their  property.  A  fine  little 
disdain  crossed  her  face,  chasing  the  sad- 
ness. 

** Selfish  creatures!"  she  said,  aloud, 
with  an  impatient  shake  at  the  closed  gate ; 
*<  but  as  I  am  in  I  mean  to  get  out,  any- 
way." 

There  was  no  one  to  see  her  except  a 
rabbit,  which  at  that  moment  scudded 
across  the  fallen  leaves,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment she  was  perched  on  the  top  of  the 


£ve-barred  gate — a  pretty,  white>capped 
frgure — and  then  dropping  lightly  on  to 
the  ground  beyond,  she  walked  on  down 
a  slopiDg  path  which  led  into  a  wild  pic- 
turesque bit  of  valley,  which  soon  narrowed 
into  a  mere  ravine  between  huge  crags  and 
tumbled  boulders.  Bracken — ^yellow  now — 
and  bramble  and  tangled  grasses  grew  wild 
and  luxuriant  In  the  summer  time  there 
were  honeysuckle  and  wild  roses,  and  in 
the  spring  primroses  stood  thick  in  the 
moist  mosses  that  grew  by  the  tiny  stream 
that  wandered  through  the  ravine.  Priscilla 
reached  at  last  a  sheltered  nook  between 
two  overhanging  crsgs.  In  the  open  space 
beneath  lay  a  large  flat  slab  of  rock,  on 
which  were  the  remains  of  embers,  as  if  a 
fire  had  recently  been  burnt  there.  This 
was  a  favourite  afternoon  retreat  of 
PrisciUaV,  during  the  shoit  two  hours 
which  she  could  spend  as  she  liked  outside 
the  dreary  formalism  of  her  aunt's  house. 

Something  of  the  old  gladness  of  life 
would  seem  to  return  to  her  durins  these 
two  hours  of  liberty,  end  here,  m  this 
secluded  spot,  whose  stillness  was  rarely 
ever  broken  by  any  passing  foot  but  her 
own,  she  read,  or  worked,  or  wrote  as  the 
fancy  seized  her. 

Here,  too,  »he  indulged  in  a  luxury  that 
was  austerely  forbidden  in  her  aunt's  house- 
hold. 

Afternoon  tea  was  ruthlessly  condemned 
as  an  unnecessary  indulgence,  hurtful  to 
the  digestion  and  enervating  to  the  morals. 

In  a  niche  in  the  crsg,  hidden  by  a 
tangle  of  ivy  and  fern,  she  kept  a  small 
store  of  material  for  the  forbidden  luxury 
of  afternoon  tea. 

The  stream  trickling  clear  and  sweet 
over  its  stony  bed  provided  her  with  the 
water.  The  fire  for  boiling  her  kettle  she 
made  with  sticks  on  the  slab  of  rock,  and 
she  had  become  as  expert  as  a  gipsy  over 
the  process. 

She  soon  collected  enough  wood  to  light 
her  fire.  But  this  afternoon  it  proved 
refrsctory.  The  wind  was  in  the  wrong 
quarter,  and  swept  in  gusty  fits  up  the 
ravine,  and  whirled  round  through  tbe 
fallen  rocks,  almost  sweeping  away  the 
fire  itself,  and  amused  itself  by  pcffiog  out 
the  flames,  or  sending  up  volumes  of  smoke 
into  her  face  as  she  bent  over  it  She  was 
so  absorbed  in  her  ta«k  that  she  did  not 
hear  the  leisurely  approach  of  footsteps 
down  the  ravine  by  the  way  she  had  come. 
But  a  sudden  shadow  falling  across  the 
opening  between  the  two  crsgs  under 
which  she  was  sheltered  made  her  glance 
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up  ia  that  direotion,  to  dicco^er  a  yoang 
man  gaziog  at  her  with  the  keenest  atten- 
tion, A  gast  of  wind,  a  poif  of  pongent 
smoke,  bringing  tears  to  her  eyes,  shut 
him  the  next  second  from  her  view. 
When  she  saw  clearly  again,  he  had 
passed  on.  y^i',     i^i^u)       ^;    / 

"  Who  can  he  be  I  **  she  wondered.  "A 
toarist,  or  artist,  I  suppose.  Oh,  dear ! 
How  sorry  I  shail  be  if  they  have  found 
oat  this  place  !  There  will  never  be  any 
peace  here  any  more." 

The  kettle  boiled,  and  she  had  jost 
made  her  tea,  when  there  came  the  sound 
of  steps  again  from  the  opposite  direction, 
and  this  time  they  were  more  hurried. 
As  she  looked  up  from  her  teapot  she 
saw  the  young  man  again.        ^nomt 

"  Oh,  I'm  awfully  sorry  to  disturb  youl" 
he  said,  raising  his  hat;  "but  I  was 
wondering  if  you  could  spare  a  cup  of  tea 
for  a  poor  beggar  I  have  just  found,  half- 
fainting  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  a  little 
farther  oo.  There's  apparently  not  a  place 
near  where  he  can  get  anything.  I  never 
saw  such  a  desolate,  deserted -looking 
place!  Not  a  cottage  nor  a  house  in 
sight ! " 

'<  Where  is  heV  she  asked,  liftiog  up 
the  teapot  and  the  cup  with  a  readiness 
that  showed  she  was  accustomed  to  acts  of 
charity. 

«  Under  that  dump  of  firs  at  the  end 
of  the  ravine.  I  heard  him  groan  as  I 
passed.  I've  been  trying  to  get  him 
round ;  but  he's  starved,  and  has  no  more 
strength  than  a  kitten ! " 

''Bring  that  box,"  she  said,  akeady  out 
in  the  ravine;  "there  are  some  biscuits 
and  cake  in  it  I  haven't  auythiug  elsa" 
And  then  she  hurried  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  fir-trees. 

The  young  man  caught  up  the  little  tin 
box  and  followed. 

He  took  the  teapot  out  of  her  hand. 

''You  will  scald  yourself,"  he  said. 
"Oh I"  in  concerned  tones,  "the  con- 
founded stuff  has  gone  all  over  your  lumd 
ahreadyl" 

"Oh,  it  isn't  anything!"  with  a  touch 
of  impatience.  "  And  I  am  sure  I  could 
walk  quicker  with  it  than  you;  I  know 
its  peculiarities,"  she  said,  as  they  hurried 
along. 

"  It  seems  to  have — a  few,"  he  said|  as, 
waving  it  out  of  her  reach,  the  Ud  sud- 
denly slipped  into  the  pot^  and  splashed 
some  of  the  scalding  fluid  over  his  own 
hand. 

"  Oh ! "  as  she  saw  the  accident ;  "  it  is 


an  odd  one,  and  doesn't  fio  properly.  U 
ia  a  most  tiresome  teapot  I  had  better 
run  on  and  tdl  the  poor  man  that  the  tet 
is  coming." 

But  he  started  runnings  too. 

It  was  not  an  ordinary  position  in  which 
he  found  himseli         7";^ 

At  another  time  the  smart  young  hasnr, 
keenly  sensitive  to  ridicule,  might  hs?« 
hesitated  before  setting  off  to  run  with  s 
lidless  teapot  full  of  hot  tea  in  one  hand, 
and  a  tin  of  biscuits  in  the  other.  Bat 
for  the  moment  he  had  no  consebosDan 
of  the  slightly  ridiculous  appearance  he 
might  be  making,  as  he  ran  along  by  the 
side  of  the  light-footed,  white-capped  girl, 
with  her  serious  eyes  and  sweet  moath. 
When  they  reached  the  clump  of  firs  thsfc 
stood  at  the  farther  entrance  to  the  glen, 
they  found  that  the  tramp  had  raised  him- 
self from  the  ground,  uid  sat  leaning  hii 
back  against  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  treaa 
He  loolfed  a  pitiable  enough  object; 
ragged,  bare-fooc,  dirty,  unkempt  Hit 
bearded  face,  thin  and  drawn,  was  deadly 
white;  and  as  he  leaned  with  dosed  eyei 
against  the  bole  of  the  fir-tree,  he  looked 
so  ghastly  that  a  faint  exclamation  of 
intense  pity  broke  from  Priscilla. 

The  man  heard  it  and  opened  his  eyea 
As  they  stared  at  her,  into  their  dulneu 
came  a  faint,  startled  wondermg.  His  lipi 
moved ;  but  he  seemed  to  check  himisl^ 
and  turned  his  head  uneasily  away. 

"I  have  brought  you  something  to  eati" 
she  said,  her  sweet  voice  full  of  pitying 
gentleness. 

"  I'm  thirsty,"  he  muttered,  hoarsely. 

"Here's  something  for  you  to  drink, 
too,"  she  said,  holding  up  her  hand  for  the 
cup  into  which  the  young  man  had  poued 
some  tea. 

Something  like  a  gleam  of  pleasuvs 
lightened  the  tramp's  face,  and  he  turned 
his  head  with  more  energy  to  look  at  the 
cup  she  held  up  to  him. 

"  Tea,"  thelight  faded  from  hiafaoe.  *<Isn't 
there  anything  in  it  t "  he  growled,  feebly. 

"Milk!"  Her  face  fell  "I'm  very 
sorry,  but  I  haven't  any — ^I  never  take  any 
in  my  tea ;  but  it'll  do  you  good  all  the 
same,"  coaxingly. 

"Milk,"  the  faintest  glimmer  of  hnmonr 
lighting  the  disgusted  disappointment  u 
his  eyes,  "I  don't  like  my  tea  without— 
milk.  But  I  suppose  it  is  better  than 
nothing,"  with  a  shudder  of  disgust 

"I  should  say  it  was,"  said  the  yeoog 
man,  calmly;  "anyway,  it  is  more  thin 
you  deserve,  I  suspect" 
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Priscilla  looked  up  at  him  reproachf ally. 
Under  the  circomstances  she  considered 
the  speech  bmtal. 

*' Shall  I  ran  and  get  him  some — ^milkf 
It's  a  pitj  to  spoil  his  cap  of  tea/'  scdd  the 
yoang  man,  obligingly. 

PriscUla  tarn^  back  indignantly  to  the 
tramp,  who  was  feebly  trying  to  lift  the 
cap  to  his  lips.  She  rested  her  pretty 
white  fingers  on  the  man's  dirty  hands  to 
steady  them.  The  yoong  hassar  apparently 
coald  not  stand  that^  for  he  dropped  sad- 
denly  on  his  knees  on  the  other  side  of  the 
man,  and  taking  the  cap  out  of  the  trem- 
bling, dirty  hands,  held  it  to  the  num's  lips 
himsell 

"  I  think  you  had  better  more  a  little 
farther  off^"  he  said,  with  cynical  sugges- 
tion to  Prlscilla;  "  the  wind  blows  towards 
you!'' 

"How  can  yout'^  exclaimed  Priscilla, 
under  her  breath,  looking  with  indignant 
eyes  across  the  disreputable  specimen  of 
humanity  lying  stretched  between  them  to 
the  brutal  young  Samaritan  on  the  other 
side. 

'•That's  better/'  said  the  tramp,  in  his 
faint,  hoarse  voice,  *'  it  puts  a  little  life  in 
— a  fellow — though  there  Isn't  any — milk 
in  it — give  us  some  more — of  the  stuff/' 
the  ad  jective  preceding  the  last  word  being 
lost  in  his  beard. 

The  young  hussar  held  out  the  cup  for 
Priscilla  to  fill  The  tramp,  the  cup  again 
held  to  his  lips  by  the  young  man,  drank 
off  a  aecond  cup,  and  then  enquired  if  they 
had  not  anything  to  give  a  fellow  to  eat, 
after  drenching  him  with  all  that  stuff. 
Bat  be  was  distmctly  gaining  strength,  and 
mingled  with  her  pity,  there  grew  up  a 
conviction  in  Priscilla's  mind  that  he  was 
rather  a  disagreeable  person,  though  she 
carefully  avoided  meeting  the  eyes  of  her 
fellow-Samaritan  to  encourage  him  in  his 
same  decidedly  unfavourable  opinion. 

She  took  out  some  biscuits,  which  she 
^ave  the  tramp.  He  ate  them  greedily, 
^nd  asked  for  more.  She  had  heard  that 
when  people  are  starving  they  should  be 
-ed  carefully,  and  when  he  again  demanded 
I  third  supply  she  could  not  help  looking 
kt  her  companion  in  charity.  He  met  her 
[aestioning  gaze  with  one  of  preternatural 
gravity, 

**  He'll  eat  the  whole  boxfal,"  he  said, 
esignedly. 

^»  On  1  I  don't  mind  that ;  but  is  it  good 
or  him  t  "  she  asked. 

<<  Good  !"  The  tramp  suddenly  sat  up 
nd  seiised  the  box  for  himsell    "  You'd 


eat  anything,  I  guess^  if  you  had  been 
twenty-four  hours  without  a  mouthful 
passing  your  lips,"  and  he  once  more 
ravenously  attacked  the  biscuits  and  cakes. 
In  a  moment  or  two  the  tin  was  empty. 
He  held  out  the  cup  for  some  more  tea. 

**  Give  it  to  him,"  said  Priscilla,  who  was 
beginning  to  feel  dightly  hysterical 

The  young  man  drained  the  last  drop  of 
Priscilla's  afcernoon  tea  into  the  out- 
stretched cup.  The  tramp  finished  it  at 
one  gulp. 

*<It's  better  than  nothing,"  he  said, 
"though  there  wasn't  any — milk  in  it/' 
with  a  hoarse  attempt  at  a  laugh.  "  I'll 
be  getting  on  now  again,"  he  said,  feebly 
stumbling  to  his  feet  "  No,  I  can't  rest 
any  longer.  I've  got  friends  I  want  to 
cJi  on  down  there,"  with  another  gleam  of 
sardonic  humour  in  his  eyes.  '*ril  just  push 
on.  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,"  raising  his 
hat  to  Priscilla,  with  a  suggestion  in  the 
movement  of  a  past  culture.  Then  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  shaffled  on  down  the 
ravine,  not  taking  the  slightest  notice  of 
the  young  man,  who,  after  all,  had  been 
the  first  to  come  to  his  assistance. 

That  young  man  did  not  appear  to  miss 
his  gratitude.  Indeed,  the  only  feeling 
he  had  towards  him  was  a  desire  to  hasten 
his  departure  with  a  vigorous  application 
of  hiii  own  well-shaped  boot. 

"  Disgusting  brate  I "  he  murmured, 
looking  at  the  empty  teapot  and  biscuit- 
box.  ''I'm  afraid  you  have  lost  your 
afternoon  tea,"  he  said,  raefully,  to  Pris- 
cilla, "  and  it  was  all  my  fault  ^' 

The  girl  broke  into  a  merry  peal  of 
laughter. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is  the  poor  creature 
hasn't  had  half  enough — ^I  would  like  to 
have  given— ^/'  she  stopped,  flashing. 

<'  You  needn't  regret  anything,"  gnmly. 
''That  gentleman  is  quite  well  able  to 
provide  for  himself.  I  am  only  sorry 
that " 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  at  all  Be- 
sides," with  a  little  mischievous  mockery, 
remembering  her  aunt's  tirades  against 
that  afternoon  indulgence,  '*Idare  say  I 
am  better  without  it  I  only  hope  it 
won't  undermine  his  constitution." 

He  laaghed,  and  picked  up  the  cup  and 
teapot  and  empty  biscuit-box. 

''I  will  carry  them  back  for  you,"  he 
said;  then,  hastily,  as  he  thought  she 
was  about  to  decline  his  services,  «I 
shouldn't  like  to  leave  you  alone  till  that 
vUlainous-looktng  gentmoan  is  well  off  the 
scene/' 
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**  Ob,  I  am  safe  enongh.  I  come  here 
continiially,  and  haye  never  even  seen  a 
tramp  till  to-day/'  she  said,  brightly,  as 
they  walked  back  to  the  spot  where  she 
had  made  her  tea. 

'*  Yon  know  this  place  well  f "  lookmg 
at  her  a  little  corioosiy. 

"  Very  well  I  have  been  here  nearly 
every  day  this  summer.  I  shan't  be  able 
to  come  here  so  often  now,"  she  added, 
with  a  touch  of  petolant  regret,  <*now 
those  people  at  the  Hall  have  come  back  1 " 

•'Wbyr' 

**  Becanse  I  shall  have  to  take  a  much 
longer  ronnd,  and  I  shan'6  have  time  to 
get  here.  They  are  true  Dacres;  they 
are  already  asserting  their  rights.'' 

"  What  have  they  done  1 "  innocently. 

'*0h,  shut  up  the  gate  that  the  poor 
people  have  used  for  so  long  as  a  right  of 
way.  I  suppose  no  one  will  be  allowed  to 
go  into  the  woods  now.  Isn'c  it  wonderful 
how  people  can  be  so  horrid  and  selfish? " 
looking  at  him  with  bright,  indignant 
eyes. 

"It  is,"  he  said,  gravely.  "But,"  hesi- 
tatingly, with  a  very  sober  look  on  his  face, 
"  couldn't  you  still  come  this  way,  even  if 
the  gate  is  shut^ — ^like  you  did  this  after- 
noon, for  instance  ?  " 

She  started  and  stared  at  him,  then 
coloured  scarlet 

"  You  saw  me  1 "  half  under  her  breath. 

"I  saw  a  five-barred  gate,"  he  said, 
gravely,  but  something  twinkled  in  his 
eyes. 

"  Oh ! "  She  did  not  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  be  angry.  The  laughter  pre- 
vailed, and  he  joined  in  it. 

"I  really  couldn't  go  back — especially 
as  this  will  perhaps  be  the  last  time  I 
shall  be  here  for  a  very  long  time  ! "  with 
that  note  of  regret  again  in  ner  voice. 

••Why  1"  he  asked,  quickly. 

"  Because  there  is  no  longer  a  right  of 
way  for  us  poor  luckless  mortals  who  live 
outside  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Dacre 
family,"  with  a  fine  mockery.  *' Thank 
you,  I  am  very  much  obliged."  They  had 
reached  the  racks,  which  she  had  converted 
into  an  afternoon  retreat.  ••  Would  you 
put  the  things  down  there,  please  1 " 

There  was  no  encouragement  in  her  face 
or  voice  for  him  to  linger.  He  set  down 
the  teapot  and  biscuit-box. 

•'I  would  rather  wait  till  that  unpleasant- 


looking  tramp  was  farther  off,"  he  said, 
reluctantly. 

'*  Ob,  I  am  quite  safe,  thank  yoa" 

•*  Well,  rU  go  and  get  that  gate  opened 
for  you  at  once.  It'd  a  mistake,  jouknov. 
I  am  sure  my  aunt  doesn'c  know  anythbg 
about  it.  She  wouldn't  inconvenienee 
people  for  the  world  i " 

He  felt  that  it  was  about  as  big  a  one  m 
he  could  tell.  His  aimt  would  certably 
not  keep  that  gate  open  for  any  one's  con- 
venience but  her  own. 

She  looked  at  him  a  little  startled. 

"  You  are— I  am  afraid  I  have  said  more 
than  I  ought  to  have  done,"  she  said,  with 
a  half-embarrassed,  half-mischievont  smila 
.« Bat " 

"  You  don't  care  a  bit,"  he  laughed  with 
keen  amusement.  "You  are  quite  right 
It  would  be  an  awful  shame  ahuitbg  np 
the  place  after  the  people  have  used  it  ioi 
so  long.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  mistake.  Til  go 
and  speak  about  it  at  once.  Perhspi  I 
ought  to  introduce  myself.  I  am  fi^inikl 
Dacre,  Mrs.  Dacre's  nephew." 

If  he  expected  her  to  give  her  name  in 
return  he  was  disappointed. 

She  bowed  gravely.  He  lingered  1 
second,  then,  as  she  said  nothing,  railed 
his  hat  and  turned  away.  Bat  his  effort 
to  save  her  a  long  round  was  wssted. 
When  he  returned  to  the  ravine  half  is 
hour  later,  the  white-capped  young  Itdj 
had  vanished.  He  felt  unreasonably  dis- 
appointed, considering  that  he  had  oslf 
seen  her  for  the  first  Ume  barely  two  hoon 
aga  As  he  returned  to  the  woods  thicogh 
the  now  unclosed  gate  he  met  one  of  tibo 
gardeners,  and  after  a  little  talk  about  the 
property  asked  him  a  question. 

•*  Do  you  mean  a  pretty  young  lady  who 
wears  a  white  sort  of  cap,  air  f  "  the  min 
said,  with  a  pleased  smile.  **  They  eaU 
her  little  'Wldte-cip'  about  here,  and  1 
great  favourite  she  if,  too.  Anybody  woall 
do  anything  for  her.  She  is  Misa  Colmot% 
air,  and  she  lives  with  her  aunt,  a  Md 
Joliffe,  a  very  n-lfgious  kind  of  lady,  who 
has  the  old  mill-bouse  down  by  the  rifsr 
there,  sir,  and— if  I  may  make  bold  enoogii 
to  say  so — solemn  enough  to  take  th« 
heart  out  of  any  one.  It  most  be  pr^ 
dismal  for  Miss  Golmore  eometimei^  v« 
think,  sir." 

•*  Little  White-cap/'  thought  the  young 
man,  "  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again." 
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CHAPTER  ZXV.     GHRISTBiAS  EVE. 

To  some  EngliBh  girls  the  novel  life  of  a 
Grennan  adiool  might  not  be  without  its 
attraetions ;  bat  Grace  and  Sibyl  had  spent 
all  their  days  in  oomparative  retirementi 
and  this  pablidty  and  the  nndisguised 
astonishment  they  called  forth,  made  the 
shy  girls  miseraUe.  In  this  respect  Grace 
Bi&ered  the  mosti  for  Sibyl  was  not  shy  by 
natore;  bat  she  bitterly  resented  bdng 
treated  like  a  child. 

The  rule  of  Fraulein  Storme  was  strict 
in  school  hours.  She  was  a  thorough 
martinet,  not  caring  personally  for  her 
pupils,  but  bent  on  their  advancement. 
The  German  tongue  was  another  source  of 
trouble,  for,  though  they  could  read  it, 
when  the  loud,  hurried,  gurgled  sounds 
ware  hurled  at  them,  they  failed  to  find 
any  sense  in  them ;  but  they  had  made  up 
thdr  minds  to  conquer  this  difficulty,  and 
bravely  kept  to  German  except  in  their 
own  httle  chamber.  The  pupib  were  all 
their  juniors;  but»  true  to  their  German 
training,  ttiey  were  well-drilled  learning 
machinea  At  fourteen  or  fifteen  the  edu- 
cation of  each  one  was  completed,  and  then 
the  Fraulein  went  home  to  learn  the 
mysteries  of  keeping  a  well-ordered  housa 
Books  were  put  away  and  the  kitchen 
apnm  donned.  An  excellent  system  for 
making  educated  housewives  and  for 
crushing  out  originality. 

A  week  of  this  routme  work  made  Grace 
and  Sil^lfeel  that  they  were  sadly  ignorant 


in  many  respects,  and  they  had  now  such 
hard  work  that  their  real  tronUes  were 
partly  driven  out  of  their  minds;  and 
so,  in  spite  of  themselves,  life  was  not 
without  its  compensations.  They  seldom 
went  out  of  doors,  for  the^  weather 
changed,  snow  fell,  and  the  old  town  put 
on  a  thick,  white  mantla  Then  the  pupils 
went  home  full  of  anecdotes  about  the 
English  young  ladies,  who  were  so  pretty 
and  so  silenti  and  of  whom  they  stood 
much  in  awa 

Now  succeeded  a  very  sad,  dull  time 
for  the  stiangera  Every  German  woman 
was  occupied  with  thoughts  about  Ohrist- 
maa  This  festival  was  at  hand,  and 
Ohristmas  presents  was  the  one  tope  of 
whispered  conversation.  Fraulein  Storme's 
family  soon  filled  up  tiie  forsaken  rooma 
Among  them  was  the  old  moUier,  veiv 
wrinkled,  very  much  bent,  and  very  deal 
She  did  not  know  one  word  of  English. 
Two  more  daughters  came  with  her,  both 
flat-faced  and  wearing  spectacles,  but 
highly  educated  and  intelligent.  Besides 
these  there  came  a  nephew  and  niece.  The 
first  time  the  sirters  appeared  at  the  diimer 
table,  after  the  arrival  of  the  guests,  there 
was  a  long  introduction  and  great  staring, 
and  then  a  chatterine  in  quick  Gterman 
patois,  of  questions  and  compliments  natu- 
rally addressed  to  dear  ".Ajma"  Storme. 
Sibyl  thought  it  was  like  a  volley  of  guns 
going  oS,  and  felt  abashed  by  the  curiosity 
she  excited ;  and  she  did  not  half  under- 
stand that  it  was  all  meant  in  kindness 
and  politenesa  The  questions,  however, 
she  did  not  mean  to  answer,  and  resolutely 
shook  her  head  when  she  did  or  when  she 
did  not  understand;  so  that  the  guests 
soon  addressed  themselves  to  Grace,  who 
did  her  besti  in  her  halting  German,  to 
answer  a  hailstorm  of  enquiries. 
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Did  she  and  her  riater  like  Oermany  t 
Was  not  Friboorg  a  heavenly  town  t  Hoir 
well  she  spoke  German— which  was  a  fib— 
who  had  taught  herl  Had  her  Herr 
papa  or  her  graoiooa  mamma  been  in 
Gmmanyf  Here  Anna  Storme  cooghed 
and  explained  in  patois  that  the  ladies 
were  orphans,  and  most  not  be  qnestiohed 
too  dosely  aboat  their  relations.  The  old 
lady  wished  to  have  all  the  answers  re- 
peated to  her,  dose  to  her  ear,  in  very 
loud  tones,  whereupon  she  nodded  kindly 
for  several  minutes  at  Sibyl  and  Graoe, 
muttering  something  which  they  could  not 
understand. 

After  the  meal,  which,  this  being  holiday 
time,  was  interminable,  Grace  asked 
Fraidein  Storme  if  they  might  do  as  they 
liked  and  take  a  walk  in  the  town, 
whereupon  the  lady  lifted  up  her  hands 
and  eyes,  and  said  tiiiat  was  English  ways; 
but  in  Fribourg,  to  walk  abne  m  the  town 
was  terribly  shockine  I  But  remembering 
tiiat  she  did  not  wii^  to  accompany  them, 
and  that  no  one  knew  and  fewer  cared 
for  these  young  ladies,  she  relented,  and 
said  that  they  might  go  to  the  Minster 
and  the  Plata.  There  would  be  no  lessons 
this  week ;  but  they  must  converse  to  each 
other  in  German.  Aftmr  Ohriatmas  she 
would  instruct  them  herself,  as  it  was  most 
important  they  should  understand  it  as 
soon  as  posdble.  The  truth  was,  the 
Fr&ulein  wanted  an  English  teacher  by  the 
time  the  schod  met  agidn,  and,  by  employ- 
ing Grace  or  Sibyl,  or  both,  she  could  save 
the  salary  of  a  mistress ;  for,  she  argued, 
they  were  too  old  to  learn  in  her  classes. 
The  (German  girls  would  do  nothing  but 
stare  at  them  or  offidously  <^er  to  help 
them.  Anjrthing  out  of  the  routine  was,  in 
Fraulein  Storme's  eyes,  a  terrible  sin ;  but 
the  sin  was  mixed  with  a  vast  amount  of 
self-interest. 

Oh,  the  rdief  of  being  firee  firom  that  round 
table  full  of  staring  eyes  and  ceaseless 
tongues!  Grace  felt  as  if  she  had  been  under 
hot  fire,  so  she  and  Sibyl  put  on  their  stout 
English  boots  and  went  out^  feelins  that 
now  at  last  they  could  breathe  Iredy. 
There  was  plenty  to  be  seen  in  the  old 
town :  the  peasants  flocked  in  for  Ohrist- 
maa  purchases;  many  hastened  to  the 
Minster  to  offer  candles  and  prayers  for 
their  departed  friends  ;  and  the  costumes 
were  so  varied  that  it  was  a  new  and  de- 
lightful sight. 

'*  Grace,  these  Stormes  are  terribly 
curious.  Why  do  they  ask  us  so  many 
questions!  Isn't  it  nicetoberidof  themfl 


'*  I  am  sure  they  mean  it  kindly.  We 
must  try  to  like  theni,  Sibyl,  for,  after  ill, 
they  are  our  only  friends." 

"  I  don't  think  Fi  aolein  Storme  mm 
for  us  at  all  Look  at  those  wonuD. 
What  curious  caps  they  are  woiringl 
They  are  entering  the  Mmster.  Do  wm 
in." 

It  was  a  beautiful  building,  and  iti  per- 
fection was  more  easy  to  realise  thsn  that 
of  the  great  Cologne  OathedraL  The  many 
chapels  were  now  illuminated  with  eandlei, 
and  decorated  with  artificial  flow^  tod 
crowds  of  peasants  kndt  before  the  ihiioaii 
all  deep  in  earnest  prayer,  l^ere  wis  a 
joyful  Christmas  look  about  evezv  one; 
greetings  were  exchanged;  and  vbSHxm 
came  to  the  Master  hand  in  hsnd,looldng 
extraordinarilv  good,  because  tiiey  wm 
afraid  that  Saint  Nicholas  would  be  spyiBt 
out  Hieir  behaviour,  and  that  he  would 
distribute  his  gifts  accordingly.  'Da 
Christmas-tree  would  not  shower  lis  pre- 
sents upon  them  if  they  told  a  lie,  or  eren 
a  tiny  fib,  a  few  days  before  the  festiFaL 

When  the  sisters  came  out  d  the 
cathedral,  Grace  remarked : 

"  We  had  better  ask  the  way  to  cm 
own  church.  Fraulein  said  there  was  one. 
Nan  would  like  us  to  do  just  as  we  did  at 
home — ^I  mean  in  England,  wouldn't  ahei 
Sibyl!" 

Sibyl  shook  her  head  disconsolately. 

"  .Aiter  that,  we  will  go  in  and  write  her 
long  letters  for  Christmas  Day.  Oh,  if 
only  we  could  have  Nan  with  us  nor- 
just  for  one  hug."  Grace's  sweet  fsoewu 
full  of  that  strange  bnging  for  love  which 
is  natural  to  youtL  '' Juiit  one  hug,*  ihe 
repeated. 

After  some  huntfaig,  and  a  good  ded  d 
questioning  in  pitifm  German,  retnnid 
by  a  plenttful  amount  of  staring,  they  at 
last  found  their  way  to  the  English  chapeL 

«By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  satdowa 
and  wept/'  could  not  have  been  spokes 
with  more  truth  by  the  Jews^  when  thej 
remembered  their  own  &ir  Sion,  than  if 
these  two,  who  dreamt  of  t)ie  old  hooie 
on  that  wide  moor,  and  of  Nature  in  aD 
her  loveliness. 

That  daily  walk  was  their  one  hupinsB 
now ;  they  even  ventured  up  the  hm  ofo^ 
looking  the  town,  where  tke  trees  wen 
loaded  with  snow,  so  that  the  paths  wen 
not  easily  followed.  But  the  ^w  of  the 
white-enveloped  dty,  with  its  tall  satbednl 
spire  pieced  and  carved  in  a  wondnnf 
manner,  was  very  lovdy  and  very  new  to 
the  country  maUemk 
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Indoors  there  was  the  aame  peniecation 
of  qaeationa  whenever  they  yentnred  into 
the  flitting-rooma  The  Qerman  youth  at 
once  fell  deeply  in  love  with  SibyL  He 
was  only  fifteen,  bat  very  sosceptible, 
having  jost  read  Werther ;  and  the  stout 
And  very  plain  young  niece  poured  out  all 
her  English  vocabulary  for  the  edification 
of  Grace,  whose  patience  was  an  encourage- 
ment to  her*  to  go  on.  The  three  sisters 
Storme  disappeared  into  the  kitchen,  bent 
on  bringing  forth  wonderful  ctdinary 
triumphs  for  the  Ohiistmas  dinner.  They 
were  all  *' advanced  thinkers"  in  the 
matter  of  church-going,  and  considered  it 
a  mfld  waste  of  time,  though  proper  for 
the  young  and  unenlightened.  Christmas 
for  them  meant  a  Christmas-tree,  many 
wonderful  cakes  and  good  things,  and 
long,  long,  happy  gossips. 

ret  they  would  have  been  kind  to 
the  strangers  had  they  known  how  to  set 
about  it;  at  leasts  the  old  deaf  "mama  " 
often  looked  sympathetically  out  of  her 
big  spectacles  at  the  silent  ''hublich 
mMchSn";  and,  at  last^  on  Christmas 
Eve,  when  all  were  busy  in  a  separate 
room  getting  ready  for  the  Christmas-tree 
lightfaig— the  sisters  having  been  bidden 
to  eome  and  sit  in  the  salon  with  the  old 
'*  mama  '*  till  the  tree  was  lighted — ^then, 
like  some  voice  from  the  past,  the  old 
lady  gathered  up  her  thoughts  and  her 
best  German,  and  said  gently,  in  her 
sha^  voice,  to  Grace,  who  sat  listlessly 
waiting  in  the  hot,  dimly  lighted  chamber: 

<<Tou  are  sad,  my  children.  This 
Christmas  makes  you  long  very  much,  I 
doubt  not,  for  your  own  Heimatib  t  ** 

**Ah,  yes!  we  are  sad,"  said  Grace, 
slowly;  *' very  sad,  Frau  Storme ;  and  we 
long,  more  than  we  can  say,  for  our 
home." 

"  What  is  worse,  we  shall  never,  never 
see  it  again  r  cried  Sibyl,  angrily.  <'What 
we  feel  now  we  shall  feel  sll  our  lives — 
quite,  quite  miserabla" 

She  spoke  so  loud  and  so  vehemently 
that  the  old  lady  heard  and  understood; 
her  withered,  shaking  hand  sought  tremb- 
lingly the  golden  orb  of  Sibyl's  head  that 
was  near  to  her,  for  the  girl  had  knelt 
down  near  to  her  to  make  her  hear,  and 
rested  it  on  the  pretty  mass  of  fair  hair. 

"  Ah  1  maiden,  we  are  all  strangers  and 
foreigners,  strangers,  foreigners.  I  tell 
the  daughters  so;  but  I  am  too  old  to  be 
listened  to,  too  old  for  anything  but  the 
grava" 

From  this  night  sprang  up  a  curious 


sympathy  between  the  old  FrlLu  and  the 
young  ''strangers" — a  kind  word  oi  a  kind 
glance  and  smile,  not  often  more;  but 
Grace  fslt  grateful  for  these,  and  by  many 
a  little  thoughtful  act  testified  her  gratituda 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Christmas- 
tree.  What  lights  on  it ;  what  chattering 
round  it ;  what  exclamations  about  It,  and 
what  a  present-giving !  Grace  and  Sibyl 
felt  that  they  had  not  properly  under- 
stood all  the  importance  of  that  glorious 
institution,  and  were  loath  to  accept  small 
presents  that  somehow  had  found  their  way 
on  the  tree  even  for  them.  The  G^raoan 
heart  expands  on  Christmas  Eve,  its  ther- 
mometer makes  a  bound  upward,  whether 
they  will  it  or  no  every  one  must  be  cheerful 
on  that  day.  The  youth  had  spent  his 
last  thaler  on  procuring  a  looking-glass  for 
Sibyl,  set  in  an  ornamental  frama  She 
was  so  beautiful,  he  thought,  that  the  nicest 
thing  she  could  saze  upon  was  her  own 
heavenly  faca  Grace  had  a  sober  house- 
wife and  a  pair  of  flower  vasea 

After  the  present-giving  came  the  family 
dinner,  and  who  can  describe  the  scene  t 
No  alien  pen  could  dare  to  undertake  such 
a  task.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  long  before 
the  end  of  the  meal  Grace  felt  indined  to 
go  to  sleep  from  sheer  weariness  at  the 
lepgth  of  the  entertainment  and  clatter, 
and  Sibyl  amused  herself  by  carrying  on  a 
mild  flirtation  with  the  student — ^her  first 
attempt  at  this  sort  of  amusement,  and  she 
found  it  decidedly  amusing;  at  least  it 
served  to  while  away  the  tlme^  and  to  make 
the  German  language  more  melodious  in 
her  ears. 

One  good  thing  about  all  this  was  the 
incessant  Gterman  talk  that  was  forced  to 
go  in  at  their  eara  From  sheer  repe- 
tition a  good  deal  filtered  into  their  bralna 
Happily  Nan  had  taught  them  a  good 
deal,  except  the  pronunciation;  but  this 
last  would  not  have  been  perfected  among 
the  family  of  Fraulein  Storme,  though  of 
course  she  herself  rooke  unexceptionable 
Deutsch,  learnt  in  me  right  country,  and 
at  the  most  orthodox  town. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  niece  to  Sibyl,  when  the 
good-night  time  had  at  last  come,  *'have 

J'ou  ever  spent  such  a  Christmas  before  I 
s  It  not  heavenly  t " 
•*  No,  never." 

"Ah,  no,  of  course  not  There  Is  no 
country  where  people  are  as  happy  as  in 
G^rmanv  on  Christmas  Eve.  Are  not  you 
glad  ana  fortunate  to  have  come  here  t 

Sibyl  was  spared  answerbg  by  Grace's 
remark: 
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*'  Yon  have  all  been  very  kind;"  and  the 
German  girl  went  to  bed  glorying  in  her 
Yaterland,  though  a  little  jealous  of  her 
cousin's  eyident  admiration  for  the  beanti- 
fnl  Englander. 

*'  Nevertheless,  beauty  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  mind,"  she  said,  for  she  was  con- 
sidered to  do  honour  to  her  native  village, 
having  an  eztiaordinary  memory  for  dates 
and  a  genius  for  classification  of  facts. 

No,  Grace  and  Sibyl  never  had  spent  a 
Christmas  like  this  one  -,  but  to  both  of 
them  rose  the  vision  of  the  dear  Hall,  with 
the  great  logs  of  wood  burning  on  the 
hearth,  of  Nan,  of  love  of  their  own  father, 
who  spent  Christmas  with  his  girls,  hear- 
ing them  sirg,  or  telling  them  adventures, 
while  Nan  sat  there  pleased  at  their 
happiness,  and  pleased  when  their  efforts 
were  praised.  No,  they  had  had  no  Christ- 
mas-trees or  lengthy  dinners;  but  they 
had  had  love  and  home,  and  they  thought 
surely  that  is  the  true  meaningof  Christmas. 

CHAPTER  XXVL     NEW  LODGINGS. 

Once  more  the  German  souls  relapsed 
into  the  usual  routine  of  everyday  life, 
and  the  ezcitemen'i.  being  over,  Fraulein 
Storme,  I  am  afridd  chiefly  for  her  own 
ends,  undertook  to  teach  her  charges  the 
German  tongue  as  it  should  be  spoken, 
and  with  good  success,  for  when  the 
Fraulein  meant  some  one  to  learn  some- 
thing they  were  obliged  to  do  it,  her 
system  was  so  excellent  and  her  intelli- 

fence  so  abnormally  great.  But  how  she 
ept  them  chained  to  their  books  1  Even 
Grace,  who  was  more  patient  though  less 
dever  than  her  sister,  groaned  in  spirit, 
and  nothing  would  have  made  her  per- 
severe but  for  that  one  object  which  both 
had  so  much  at  heart,  and  which  was :   • 

"  When  can  we  do  without  Mrs.  Gordon's 
helpt" 

Every  Sunday  they  went  to  their  English 
chapel,  and  tiie  old  words  fell  pleasantly 
on  Grace's  ears;  but  nothing  comforted 
Sibyl,  she  was  more  impatient  than  ever. 
On  these  days  she  longed  inexpressibly  to 

fret  home.  Fribourg  soon  woke  up  to  the 
act  that  Fraulein  Storme  had  two  English 
K'Ees  in  the  shapeof  grownup  young  ladies, 
e  officials  made  her  send  in  their  names 
to  be  entered  at  their  bureaa  The  neigh- 
bours concluded  she  was  well  paid,  and 
speculated  how  much  she  received,  and  all 
sttted  at  the  gfarls  till  the  novelty  wore  off, 
alter  which  they  left  off  wonderhig. 
But  when  the  boarders  came  back  and 


the  day  boarders  trooped  in,  Grace  learnt 
that  she  and  her  sister  had  made  suA 
wonderful  progress  that  they  knew  quite 
enough  to  be   able  to   tesich  Frfioleh's 
pupils,  and  considering  they  were  to  teaeh 
English,  this  was  not  wonderfoL     Sbyl 
very  nearly  rebelled;  she  would  not  be 
ordered  about  by  Fraulein  Storme,  if  she 
were  paid  for  by  Mrs.  Gordon;  at  kast^ 
she  would  have  the  benefit  of  it ;  and  the 
pretty  eyes  and  lips  looked  very  angry  t31 
Grace  showed  her  this  was  one  way  cf 
getting  on  so  as  to  be  able  in  the  fdtore  to 
do  for  themselves.    Oh,  the  dmdgeiy  of 
teaching  those  quick  or  dull  children  to 
Sibyl— wild,  free  Sibyl ;  but  she  had  ^t 
and  courage  too,  and  did  it  with  a  wiU. 
Indeed,  the  (German  girls  soon  found  thst 
the  wonderfully  beautiful  English  msiden 
was  by  no  means  as  heavenly  in  temper  ss 
her  looks  implied.  Graces  on  the  eontrsry, 
won  hearts  by  her  gentteness  and  her 
loving  smiles;  but  both  were  well  supported 
by  Fraulein  Storme,  who  knew  tiiat  ane  hsd 
made  an  advantageous  bargain,  and  feared 
that  her  teachers  might  rebel  or  point  out 
to  her  that  she  was  saving  money  at  thsr 
expense  if  they  found  thw  lives  too  mneli 
of  a  drudgery. 

The  dsily  cUsses  were  wearisome  in  the 
extreme  to  poor  Sibyl,  who  several  times 
seriously  entertained  tiie  idea  of  mimiog 
away  from  the  Storme  family;  bat  then 
better  thoughts  prevailed.  How  coudd  she 
dream  of  leaving  poor  Grace  to  fight  the 
battie  alone  1  ^en  followed  remorse,  and 
she  called  herself  a  selfish  wretch,  but 
loved  her  tasks  none  the  mora 

Whenever  the  sisters  were  not  teadiiiig 
they  were  learning,  and  they  could  indulge 
in  no  more  solitaiy  walks;  the  Ixmg  line 
of  girls  had  to  be  accompanied,  ssd 
Fraulein  Storme,  who  hated  walking,  al- 
ways found  some  good  reason  why  the 
sisters  should  head  and  taQ  the  procanion 
without  her. 

But  the  end  was  gained;  with  thdr 
previous  knowledge  they  found  that  fa 
three  months  they  could  understand-^FSfy- 
thing,  and  could  almost  say  anything'Vy 
wished  in  German.  That  was  the  tft 
real  joy  that  brightened  their  life.  v 

The  bigger  room  had  never  been  f oui 
by  the  Fraulein,  so  they  still  phared   tj 
tiny  chamber;  but  habit  makes    seeoz 
nature,  and   they   became  reconciled    t 
want  of  space.    One  day  Sibyl  said  : 

*'  Grace,  when  can  we  leave  this   place 
I  can't  help  hating  it,  because  I  reuemb^l 
how  miserable  we  were  here  when  'we  firi  ^ 
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came.  I  feel  so  much  happier  now  that 
thb  terrible  (German  speeoh  has  entered 
my  brain.''  And  Sibyl  tapped  her  pretty 
forehead. 

*'We  most  wait  tOl  the  spring.  At 
Easter  the  pnpils  will  fly  again,  and 
then ** 

<(  Bat  suppose  she  will  not  let  as  go  t " 
saggested  Sibyl,  this  dreadfal  sapposition 
coming  into  her  head. 

"  She  cannot  preyent  us — that  is,  if  we 
tell  her  we  are  living  on  charity.  Little 
Oretehen  Hanson  was  telling  me  yesterday 
that  her  mother  has  some  rooms  to  let." 

Oretehen  Hanson  was  a  day  bowler, 
whose  mother  was  very  poor,  bat  much 
respected. 

"Can't  we  manage  to  keep  oarselvest 
It  is  very  hard,  bat  it  is  better  than  living 
on  her  money." 

Then  Grace  disclosed  Nan's  parting  gift, 
which  she  had  pat  away  and  forgotten. 
This  wonld  help  them  to  begin  life,  and 
after  that— "Why,  after  that,  coarage, 
Sibyl,  darling,"  she  whispered. 

Nan  had  written  to  them  several  times, 
giving  her  addiess  bat  few  particolars,  only 
her  brief  notes  were  fall  of  longing  aft^ 
them,  which  she  tried  iMd  to  hide  for  fear 
of  onsettling  them.  On  her  side,  Grace 
wrote  to  Nan  regalarly  every  week,  Sibyl 
often  adding  to  &ese  epIsUes.  The  great 
plan  of  earning  their  own  Uving  was  com- 
manlcated  to  Nan,  bat  she  said :  "  Try  by 
all  means,  and  If  yoa  fafl,  write  to  me ;  bat 
wait  till  May." 

Thas  It  happened  that  the  sisters  once 
more  began  their  work,  and  Sibyl  Im- 
perioasly  led  the  girls  by  her  strong  wiU, 
and  also  by  her  bMaty. 

The  spring  came,  slowly  bat  sarely, 
shedding  a  special  beaa^  on  the  town, 
with  its  hills,  its  sqaares,  its  cathedral,  and 
its  bosy  popalation.  Gayer  attire  was 
donned,  the  spire  came  oat  with  its  new 
beaaties,  the  h&ls,  having  shaken  off  the 
snow,  slowly  pat  on  their  green  shades,  and 
the  evergreen  firs  pat  forth  tender  shoots. 

It  was  jast  when  the  papils  also  flitted 
that  Orace,  taking  her  coarage  In  her  hand, 
begged  to  speak  to  the  Framein.  She  was 
veiy  ffradoasy  and  said,  "  Ah,  certainly," 
and  then  Grace,  followed  by  Sibyl,  went 
into  that  terrible  parloor. 

"Fiaolein,  we  are  going  to  sarprise 
you." 

"Sot  Nothing  that  yoa  find  fault  with, 
I  hopa    Aire  you  not  happy  9 " 

<<  We  find  fault  with  nothing,  Fraulein ; 
bat,  you  know,  we  are  not  childreui  we 


lost  our  chfldhood  before  we  came  here. 
Do  you  think  we  teach  well  1 " 

"Wellt  Wonderful  1  Such  intelligence, 
such  earnestness  I  have  never  met  before." 
The  poor  Fiaolein  never  guessed  the  trap 
thus  laid  for  her. 

"I  am  glad  you  say  that,  Fraulein;  Sibyl 
and  I  have  done  our  best^  but '* 

"  Surely  your  best,  It  is  very  goot" 

"But  we  want  to  know,  too,  whether 
lira  (Gordon  pays  you  well  for  us  t " 

"Yes,  goot,  I  say ;  but  I  will  take  some 
off  for  your  services ;  I  promised  I  would." 
The  Fraulein  felt  wonderfully  honest  as  she 
said  thia 

"  Bat  vou  must  not  do  that,  because  we 
want  to  leave  yoa" 

Fiaolein  Storme  threw  up  her  hands. 

"Leave  me!  What  ingratitude,  what 
monsters !  What  other  home  of  education 
has  my  name,  my  reputation)  I  have 
treated  you  as  my  own  children,  I  have 
cherished  you,  and  you  wish  to  leave  me  1 
Tou  are  snakes  in  my  bosom,  and  I  took 
you  for  doves." 

Sibyl  nearly  laughed,  but  Grace  was  in 
dire  perple^ty,  for  she  hated  giving  pain 
to  any  one. 

"Tou  don't  understand,  Fraulein.  We  do 
not  complain  at  aU,  and  I  hope  If  we  cause 
you  any  loss  you  will  make  Mrs.  Gordon  re- 
pay you,  only  we  cannot  live  any  longer  on 
her  money.  We  do  not  like  her,  and  she  Is 
not  a  near  relation  enough  for  us  to  accept 
anything  from  her  willinfflv."  Tears  stood 
in  Grace^s  eyes,  and  Fraulem  began  to  have 
a  fidnt  notion  of  the  meaning  of  her  words. 
She  would  have  liked  to  offer  to  keep  them 
for  their  services  free  of  Mrs.  Gordon's 

Sold ;  but  she  could  not  quite  make  herself 
o  this,  for  her  hopes  of  gain  were  sadly 
shattered. 

"But  what  will  you  dot  You  cannot 
live  on  air;  who  Is  to  help  you,  or  start 
you  heret  If  you  wish  to  teach,  you  will 
fail,  I  warn  you." 

"  We  hoI>e  not ;  but  if  we  do " 

"  You  are  mad,  wicked  children.  Gk>  to 
bed,  and  think  better  of  it  to-morrow. 
Have  I  not  sacrificed  my  life  for  you, 
received  you  at  great  inconvenience  to 
myself  t" 

It  was  no  good  storming;  they  were 
young,  bent  on  their  own  plan,  and  the 
next  day  Fraulein  took  up  the  Idea  of 
propriety.  It  was  wrong  that  two  maidens 
should  have  no  care,  no  protection,  and 
they  would  be  sure  to  repent  it.  These 
prophecies  made  them  sad  enough,  but  the 
deed  must  be  done. 
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Sibylwii  determined  thatno  more  of  Mrs, 
Oordon'8  money  dioald  keep  them  when 
they  had  the  power  to  help  themielyes. 
Of  coaree,  after  this  Fiaolein  Storme  was 
▼enr  frigid  to  them,  she  woold  hardly 
ad^reae  a  word  to  them,  bat  began  writing 
many  letters.  Among  these  she  wrote  to 
her  mother  and  to  her  sisters,  also  to  some 
English  friends,  begging  them  to  send  her 
ont  an  English  tetter  at  once— one  who 
wonld  want  yery  little  or  no  money  for  the 
sake  of  leambg  Fratdein  Storme's  pre- 
eminently beantif ol  langoage.  She  pat  off 
writbg  to  Mrs.  Gk>rdon,  hoping  the  sisters 
might  chanffe  their  mind  after  finding  oat 
the  difficolties  of  their  new  ventare. 

Grace  was  not  hopef  ol,  not  that  she  was 
less  anxioos  than  Sibyl  to  be  free  of  Mrs. 
Gordon — ^the  yery  name  sent  a  little  shiyer 
of  pain  throagh  her — ^batshe  had  not  Sibyl's 
impetaoos  faith;  howeyer,  Nan  had  giyen 
leaye— that  was  her  one  solace. 

The  same  day  the  sisters  started  off  to 
Fraa  Hanson's  hoase;  it  was  ap  three 
pairs  of  stairs,  in  a  hoase  near  the  Marien- 
strasse  Sqaare.  Little  Gretchen  opened 
the  door,  a  small,  fair  chfld,  with  her  hair 
drawn  yenr  tightly  away  from  her  forehead, 
and  plaited  in  apfgtaiL  She  was  delighted 
to  see  her  dear  English  teachers,  and  danced 
away  to  call  her  mother.  The  Fiaa  mama 
looked  anything  bat  what  we  shoold  call 
ladylike ;  bat  Grace  at  once  liked  her  face, 
a  good,  care-worn  face,  with  all  the  light  of 
youth  gone  ont  of  it 

"We  want  to  haye  two  rooms,  Fraa 
Hanson,  for  myself  and  my  sister;  we  are 
yery  poor,  bat  we  mean  to  work  for  oar 
Uying." 

"  We  mast  work  for  it^"  pat  in  Sibyl, 
and  Fraa  Hanson,  tamins  towards  tiie 
yoanger  sister,  shook  her  head  slowly  as 
she  gazed  at  her  face. 

"  Yoa  are  too  pretty,  Fraalein,  to  go 
alone  aboat  the  world;  bat  yoa  haye  a 
good  sister,  I  see." 

"  Tes,  the  best  in  the  world ;  we  should 
be  yery  sad  without  each  other." 

"  Eat  what  about  the  two  rooms,  Fraa 
Hanson)" 

"I  haye  them,  yes,  yes ;  but "    She 

hesitated ;  the  letting  of  her  rooms  helped 
to  pay  her  rent,  and  now  the  taxes  were 
so  heayy.  Suppose  these  girls  could 
not  or  would  not  pay  it^  she  could  not 
turn  them  out  of  doors,  for  her  little 
Gretchen  made  her  tender-hearted.  Was 
she  wise  in  taking  them  in  t 

Sibyl  saw  the  meaning  of  her  pause 
sooner  than  Grace  did. 


"  We  haye  enough  money  to  pay  joq 
for  a  year,  indeed  we  haye,  and  we  wiu 
stanre  sooner  than  make  you  loss  lay- 
thing." 

Fiaa  Hanson  was  ashamed  tint  her 
mind  had  been  read  ao  earily,  so  iha 
accounted  for  the  hesitation  in  anolfan 
way. 

"But  the  Herr  Professor  aboye  doei 
not  like  to  hear  much  ndie ;  he  k  taij 
particular,  though  he  neyer,  neyer  nindi 
about  my  rest  being  disturbed  hj  Ui 
lodgers.  They  wear  such  yery  thick 
boots." 

"  And  they  run  up  and  down  so  quek,'* 
added  Gretchen,  who  had  been  listeniiig  to 
the  conyersation. 

"But  about  the  rooms t"  agah  uksd 
Grace,  "  I  don't  think  wo  shall  disturb  the 
professor  yery  much." 

"Ton  shall  haye  them,  Ffauleh.  Tai, 
yes,  eyen  if  I  should  lose  by  it;  and 
Gretchen  says  she  will  haye  no  otlMr 
teacher,  so  you  must  have  her  for  the 
beginning  of  a  dassi" 

This  was  a  piece  of  nnaxpected  good 
fortune,  and  Grace  thanked  Fraa  Hidioo 
heartily.  On  the  way  back  to  Fnolain 
Storme,  she  said : 

"  Gretchen  Is  a  dear  chfld ;  I  am  did 
that  we  owe  our  good  fortune  to  this  tnlk 
one,  for  I  feel  sure  Fraa  Hanson  is  a  kbd 
woman,  and  is  yery  fond  of  her  child." 

Bat  Sibyl  was  dreaming  already  of  i 
fortune  made,  and  of  a  houae  of  their  owb, 
where  Nan  should  come  and  liye  vftk 
them,  while  they  should  know  nice  peopk, 
and--and — • — 

As  they  were  turning  the  angle  d  the 
street,  they  came  face  to  free  with  two 
gentlemen.  One  of  them  courteooelj 
raised  his  hat^  and  begged  thehr  wdoD, 
of  course  looking  at  Sibyl,  and  both 
hastened  to  make  way,  whilst  they  mmt 
almost  haye  heard  Sibyl's  erriamathm : 

"  Oh,  Grace,  those  are  EngUshmsn.  B 
is  nice  to  see  some  counteyn^  Whit  i 
good-looking  young  man  the  one  with  i 
moustache  was  1 " 

"I  only  saw  the  other,**  said  Onoe, 
"and  I  thought  I  must  haye  seen  hfan 
before  some  whera  Isn't  it  fanny  how  one 
does  haye  that  feeling  aometfmest  I  m 
always  thinking  so  in  church  on  Sondajf 
just  because  the  faces  are  English." 

"  I  do  feel  a  little  happier  now,  Gfioa; 
you  must  write  at  once  to  Mrai  Gordonand 
tell  her  we  do  not  want  her  money ;  or  iaft 
me  write.  Then  we  can  Iwget  all  about 
hu  for  oyer." 
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HOW  JACK  SPENDS  HIS 
CHRISTMAS. 

A   COMPLETE  STORY. 

FiVB  men  aat  together  in  the  gloomy 
f  oiecaatle  of  a  little  brig.  The  floor  of  the 
place  sloped  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  for 
the  vessel  lay  in  harbour,  and,  the  tide 
being  low,  she  had  fallen  oyer  on  to  her 
bilge  upon  the  mud.  The  hour  was  eight 
o'oloek  in  the  evening ;  darlmess  had  some 
while  since  brought  the  work  of  the  day 
to  a  dose,  and  the  five  sailors,  dean-washed 
and  respectably  dressed,  were  enjoying  a 
pipe  and  a  pannikin  of  grog  In  their  little 
sea  parlour.  The  fore-scuttle  was  shut, 
for  the  snow  fell  thickly  outdde,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  interior  was  redolent 
of  bilge- water,  the  fumes  of  the  smouldering 
slush-lampi  the  smell  of  tar,  and  hemp, 
and  other  marine  stores.  The  men  sat  upon 
their  sea^ests,  leisurely  blowing  forth 
great  clouds  of  smoke  from  short,  sooty 
pipes.  Oonversation  had  flagged  for  the 
want  of  an  animating  topic,  for  these  Jacks 
were  weary  of  discussing  their  nautical 
grievancest  so  they  smoked  and  drank  with 
vacant  minds,  and  did  not  prove  veiy  good 
company. 

**  Well,"  said  one  of  them,  presently, 
crushing  the  ashes  in  his  pipe-bowl  with 
his  fore-finger,  *'so  this  heres  Christmas 
Eve.  It's  a  gay  time,  mates^  for  the  likes 
ofus,  am'titt" 

*< Christmas  be  Mowed,  says  II"  ex- 
claimed the  boatswain  of  the  brig,  a  great 
burly  whiskerando,  who  went  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Darkey  Dick;  "what difference 
do  it  make  to  us,  I  should  like  to  know  9 
Why,  strike  me  daft,  mates,  if  I  don't 
reckon  it's  an  unlucky  time  for  sailor  men. 
Christmas  1 "  he  sneered ;  "  that's  all  very 
well  for  folks  as  live  where  the  shoes  shine, 
or  to  please  the  kids  at  home;  but  for 
seafarbg  people " 

"  What  I  says  is  this,"  broke  in  a  third 
sailor,  speaking  with  his  pipe  between  his 
teeth :  "  It  don't  matter  much  whether  it's 
Christmas  Day  or  any  other  blooming  day; 
it's  all  the  same  thing  to  us  mea  Now, 
see  here :  to-morrow's  Christmas,  ain't  it  t 
Werry  good !  What's  to  be  our  Christmas 
cheer)  Whilst  the  little  children's  stiU 
overhauliDg  of  their  socks  to  see  what 
Santy  Clause — as  they  calls  him  —  has 
stowed  away  in  'em,  and  whilst  the  growd- 
up  folks  is  still  snug  abed,  we  shall  be 
hauling  out  for  to  go  to  sea,  in  weather 
cold  enough  to  perish  the  topmost  hanks 


of  a  Greenlan'  man's  jib,  and,  like  as  not, 
with  a  gale  o'  wind  blowiug." 

<* Maybe,  mate;  maybe,"  mumbled  an- 
other of  the  little  group.  *'This  here 
Santy  CUuse  ain't  no  pal  o'  mine,  for  one, 
I'll  take  my  oath." 

"I've  always  took  perticler  notice  my- 
self," said  the  fifth  man,  after  a  prolonged 
pull  at  his  pannikin,  "that»  as  Darkey 
Dick  there  says,  Christmas  is  an  unluc^ 
time  for  sailors.  Tell'ee  what,"  cried  he, 
as  though  suddenly  struck  with  an  idea, 
"  if  ud  be  a  good  way  of  passing  the  time 
for  all  of  us  to  teU  where  we  was  and  what 
we  was  a-dobg  of  last  Christmas  Day. 
We'll  each  spin  our  yam;  only,"  added 
he,  pulling  out  a  huge  silver  watch,  "let 
them  be  short  'uns,  for  Fm  a  goin'  to  turn 
in  early,  mates." 

A  murmur  of  assent  was  raised  by  the 
men. 

"  You  begin,  Joe,  then,"  said  the  boat- 
swain, whilst  the  others  cried,  "Ay,  let 
young  Joe  Pringle  start!"  Thereupon, 
rel^hting  his  pipe,  and  adjusting  himself 
in  an  easy  poddon,  the  sailor  who  had 
made  the  suggestion  cleared  his  throat 
and  commenced  as  follows : 

"Last  Christmas  Dav,  mates,  I  was 
aboard  a  little  bit  of  a  barque,  in  which  I 
had  shipped  as  ordiniiry  seamen,  and  we 
was  a-lying  brought  up  in  the  Downs.  At 
daybreak  it  was  snowing  a  little,  with  a 
fresh  wind  blowing  up  from  the  sou'-west| 
which  inade  the  skipper  cuss  and  swear 
because  it  obliged  him  to  keep  his  anchors 
down.  But  the  weather  then  was  nothing 
to  take  any  notice  of,  and  some  of  us  even 
reckoned  on  getting  a  run  ashore  during 
the  day  and  haviog  a  bit  o'  jollity  at  Deal 
There  was  a  crowd  of  wessels  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes  lying  around  us,  waiting  for  a 
fair  start  like  ourselves.  But  after  break- 
fast, when  we  came  up  on  deck,  we  found 
a  blinding  snow-squall  driving  along,  and 
tiie  wind  piping  up  stronger  every  minute. 
'No  goiug  ashore  for  us  to-day,'  says  we, 
looking  at  the  seas,  which  began  to  run 
long  and  curly,  '  unless  so  be  we  parts  our 
cables  and  goes  ashore  in  a  manner  which 
we'd  rather  be  hezcusedl'  Well,  the 
cap'n  comes  out  of  the  cabin  and  takes  a 
look  round  him,  and  then,  not  liking  the 
appearance  of  the  weather,  sings  out  to  us 
to  pay  out  chain  and  give  her  plenty  of 
scope  that  she  may  ride  more  easily. 
Next,  he  orders  the  yards  to  be  braced 
sharp  up  to  rdieve  the  strain  aloft,  and 
by  the  time  that  was  done,  and  we  had 
made  all  snug,  the  wind  was  blowing  a 
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regular  hard  gale.  Nothing  happened 
during  the  morning,  but  about  one  o'clock, 
when  we  was  below  in  the  fok'ale  at 
dinner,  there  oomes  a  heavy  thomping 
on  the  Seattle,  and  the  mate  sings  out, 
'Tumble  op,  men;  tumble  up  for  your 
lives ! '  Yfe  all  rushed  up  on  deck,  and 
there  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  ereat 
lump  of  a  light  ship  blowing  right  down 
athwart  our  hawse,  growing  out  of  the 
snowstorm,  so  to  speak,  not  fifty  fathoms 
ahead  of  us.  I  could  see  what  had  hap- 
pened as  soon  as  I  looked;  she  had  gone 
adrift,  and  was  now  coming  along  to  foul 
us.  We  fell  to  shoutbg  and  bawung  like 
a  lot  of  madmen,  and  they  shouted  back 
at  us,  but  not  a  bit  could  they  do,  seeing 
as  their  wessel  wasn't  under  control ;  and 
as  for  our  getting  out  of  their  road,  why 
there  wasn't  time  for  us  to  so  much  as  slip 
the  cables.  Being  very  light,  and  showing 
her  broadside  to  the  gale,  she  drove  down 
upon  us  like  a  balloon.  There  was  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  and  we  all  ran  aft  to  be 
out  of  the  road  of  the  falling  spars.  Our 
bowsprit  and  jibboom,  foretopmast  and 
mainroyalmast,  were  carried  away  by  the 
blow,  and  jrou  never  heard  such  a  clatter 
as  was  raised  all  about  our  ears.  But 
worse  mischief  than  that  was  done,  for  the 
blow  snapped  both  our  cables  like  pipe- 
stems,  and  started  a  whole  lot  of  wooden 
ends,  so  that  when  we  sounded  the  well 
we  found  the  barque  making  water  fast 
What  became  of  the  wessel  that  had  cut  us 
down  I  don't  know ;  she  went  clear  of  us, 
and  we  lost  sight  of  her  in  the  smother. 

'*Now  that  we  were  adrift  we  went  blow- 
ing away  to  loo'ard  like  an  empty  cask. 
We  turned  to  and  cleared  away  the  wreck- 
age as  best  we  could,  and  then  we  sets  the 
fores'],  the  skipper  having  some  notion  of 
running  round  the  Foreland  and  bringing 
up  again  in  Margate  Boads,  which  'ud  give 
us  time  to  bend  on  a  new  anchor  and 
chain.  Bat  it  was  so  thick  with  the 
snow  that  we  couldn't  see  three  ship's 
lengths  ahead.  I  was  standing  forward 
clearing  away  the  raffle  all  about  the 
knight -heads,  when  suddenly  I  catches 
sight  of  white  water,  and  afore  I  could  sing 
out  plump  we  goes  ashore,  and  there  we 
was,  hard  and  fast  upon  the  ElnoU  Sand, 
to  the  nor'rad  of  the  (Goodwins.  Con- 
sidering the  state  of  tiie  weather,  we  was 
now  in  what  the  Yankees  calls  a  quandary. 
We'd  got  no  means  of  signalling  our 
diBtress;  it  was  so  thick  that  the  Nor' 
San's  Head  lightship,  which  we  knowed 
must  be  somewheres  near,  couldn't  see  us, 


and  we  knew  that  the  barque  wouldnt 
hold  together  very  long  in  such  a  tea  is 
was  now  pounding  her.  Well,  we  veiy 
soon  saw  that  if  we  didn't  all  want  to  lie 
swept  overboard  we  most  take  to  the 
rigging,  for  the  spray  was  flying  over  the 
wessel's  hull  like  clouds  of  smoke ;  so  all 
hands  of  us  got  into  the  miuEon  durondi, 
that  mast  seemingly  being  the  safest,  ind 
there  we  lashed  ourselves.  Tou  may  reckon, 
mates,  what  our  suflferings  was  when  I  tell 
ye  that  we  was  eight  hours  in  the  rigging 
afore  the  weather  cleared  and  the  Bami- 
eate  lifeboat  came  and  took  us  o£  My 
feet  and  hands  were  so  frost-bitten  that 
it  took  me  a  month's  lying -up  m  the 
hinfirmary,  when  I  got  ashore,  to  mab 
me  fit  to  get  about  again.  And  after 
I  came  out  I  found  myself  withoat  i 
penny  piece,  for  all  that  I  owned  in  the 
world  had  been  in  my  chesty  and  that  wai 
lost  in  the  barqua  So  that  was  how  I 
spent  my  last  Christmas,  lads,"  and,  hi  a 
sudden  passion  at  the  recoUeetioii,  he 
snapped  Uie  day  pipe  he  had  beensmokfaig, 
and  flung  the  pieces  on  to  the  deck. 

"  WelX"  said  the  boatswain,  ttOddMi 
'*  Joe  Pringle  didn't  have  a  pertider  gay 
time  of  it|  fallow ;  but  I  don't  know  ai  he 
was  mudh  worse  off  than  me.  Vi  been 
out  o'  work  for  a  tidy  bit,  and  the  ahot  m 
the  locker  was  beginning  to  get  middling 
low,  when  I  falls  in  with  an  old  dutm  i 
mine,  and  he  offers  me  for  to  ship  aboard 
a  barge  to  go  across  to  the  French  ooait 
If  it  hadn't  been  that  I  was  pretty  haid 
upi  I  don't  reckon  I  should  have  beenveiy 
idilinff  to  go  in  a  wessel  of  that  sort,  from 
BristcH  to  Cherbourg,  in  the  month  of 
December.  However,  the  owner  of  the 
barge  offered  me  good  money,  and  ao  I 
accepted,  and  two  days  afore  Ohriatmai 
away  we  goes  out  of  the  Avon,  with  the 
cxait  loaded  so  deep  with  Bath  stoii6--i 
likely  sort  of  cargo,  lads — ^that  her  deck 
amidships  was  pretty  nearly  awash  We 
had  contrairy  winds  beating  down  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  when  Ohristmaa  Day 
broke  we  was  away  out  in  the  Chops,  about 
half-way  across  to  the  French  coasts  and 
ratchins  along  under  spritsail  and  mioeo, 
with  a  heavy,  lumpish  sea  rolling  up  from 
the  Atlantic.  It  was  snowing  a  trifle,  joit 
as  Joe  there  says;  but  this  aoon  caoie  on 
faster,  making  the  air  thick  as  white  wool 
all  about  the  barga  There  were  thxee 
hands  of  uf,  and  the  hour  being  aboat 
eleven  o'dock,  we  were  all  on  deck,  one 
steering^  and  t'other  two  sitting  in  the 
shdter  to  loo'ard  of  the  bolwarka   The 
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old  backet  was  washiDg  along  throagh  it 
in  proper  style,  for  we  had  lost  time  to 
make  np  for,  and  were  lioldiog  all  on, 
when  by  rights  we  should  have  reefed 
down  long  ago.  The  lee-boards  was  over 
to  prevent  her  sagging  too  much,  and  she 
went  splashing  along,  with  the  water 
nearly  up  to  her  hatch-coamings,  and 
raising  a  regular  smother  o'  froth  lui  about 
her  great  square  bows.  I  was  sitting 
along  with  a  jroung  chap  named  Job  Trot, 
and  he  was  just  a4Mying  that  the  wind 
was  freshening  yet,  when  the  barge  sud- 
denly seemed  to  lie  right  fiat  down  upon 
the  water ;  her  dark  red  saib  stooped  and 
stooped  tiU  the  foam  washed  up  to  them. 
I  felt  myself  fetch  away  and  go  sliding 
along  the  deck,  and  then  the  next  thing 
was  I  found  myself  in  the  bitter  cold  sea, 
with  my  two  mates  strikbg  out  close  to 
me,  and  the  capsized  barge  settling  away 
out  of  sight.  We  was  all  pretty  good 
swimmers,  but^  having  on  our  oilsUns  and 
sea-boots,  we  couldn't  reckon  to  keep  afloat 
very  long,  'specially  seeing  what  a  nasty 
sea  was  running.  But  it  so  happened  that 
the  burge's  dinghy  had  been  stowed  just 
inside  me  bulwarks  without  being  lashed, 
and  when  the  craft  turned  turtle  and  foun- 
deredi  the  boat  floated  off  We  struck  out 
strong,  and  the  three  of  us  managed  to 
reach  her  and  scrambled  aboard.  She  was 
a  little  bit  of  a  boat,  not  more'n  twelve 
foot  long,  and  with  ne'er  so  much  as  an 
oar  in  her.  So  here  was  we,  about  twelve 
o'dock  on  Christmas  morning,  with  the 
wind  fast  ridng  to  a  gde,  the  snow  driving 
in  douds,  and  the  seas  a-getting  higher 
every  minute,  adrift  in  a  d&ghy  that  was 
about  fit  to  navigate  a  mill-pond,  without 
Bup  or  bite,  wet  through  and  freezing,  and 
the  land  Lord  knows  how  far  off,  which- 
ever way  ye  might  head. 

"  Well,  we  all  lay  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  that  being  the  likeliest  way 
to  keep  her  floating  right  side  up  in  that 
heavy  sea.  But  we  found  we  dursn't  stay 
long  like  this,  or  the  snow  that  was  fallbg 
in  flakes  pretty  nigh  as  big  as  your  fiet, 
would  have  buried  us.  Presently  it  came 
on  dark,  and  then  the  weight  of  the  wind 
took  off  a  bit|  and  the  snow  stopped  falling. 
But  the  cold,  mates,  the  cold  of  that 
night  1  We  couldn't  move  for  it ;  couldn't 
speak  for  It ;  couldn't  feel  for  it  1  When 
dawn  broke  it  found  us  more  dead  than 
alive.  I  raised  my  head  and  looked 
round  the  sea,  lind  by-'n-by,  when  the 
dull  grey  light  had  brightened  a  bit,  I 
saw  a  steamboat  heading  so  as  to  pass 


within  a  little  distance  of  us. 
stopped  her  engines,  and  the  man  on  her 
bridge  shouted  to  us  to  come  alongside ; 
but  presently,  seebg  that  we  did  not  move, 
and  guessing  our  condition,  I  suppose,  they 
lowered  a  boat  and  took  us  all  on  board. 
One  of  my  mates  died  the  same  n^ht 
from  e:q>osure,  t'other  has  been  laid  up 
pretty  nigh  ever  since,  and,  as  for  me,  I'm 
always  a-getting  of  the  rheumatics  since 
that  there  blooming  day,  which'll  be  to- 
morrow a  year." 

''Are  ye  done,  Dick 9"  cried  another 
sailor,  finding  that  the  boatswain  paused. 

"Ay,  Ted,  I've  done." 

"Well,  then,  I'll  just  give  you  my 
experiences  last  Christmas  Day.  I  don't 
reckon  that  they're  so  bad  as  either  youm 
or  Joe's,  but  still  I  allow  they  ain't  much 
in  accord  with  the  notion  landsmen  seems 
to  have  of  the  jollity  that  goes  on  in  shipa^ 
fok'sles  at  this  here  ferave  season.  I 
was  aboard  a  Liverpool  ship  named 
the  'Euztne.'  We  was  twelve  hands, 
when  twice  that  number  wouldn't  have 
been  any  too  many  to  work  such  a  lump 
of  a  craft  as  this  here  wessel  was.  But 
short-handedness  wasn't  our  only  trouble. 
The  wessel's  provisions  wasn't  fit  to  give 
to  a  hog.  When  ye'd  done  a-knocking 
the  weevils  out  of  the  biscuits  there  was 
nothen  left;  and  many  a  cfgar-case  and 
match-box  have  I  made  from  bits  of  the 
beef  that  was  served  out  to  us,  ay,  and 
polished  'em,  too,  afterwardsi  so  tough 
was  the  stuff.  Things  had  been  going 
slowly  from  bad  to  worie  aboard  that 
there  'Euzine'  ever  since  we  sailed. 
The  skipper  was  a  bully,  the  two  mates 
took  their  cue  firom  him  and  treated  us 
like  dogs  instead  of  men ;  and,  to  make 
matters  better,  we  hadn't  been  a  week  out 
afore  the  wessel  started  to  leak  like  blazes, 
which  necessitated  us  pumping  of  her  out 
every  four  hours.  Well,  on  Christmas 
Day  we  was  somewheres  to  the  west'ard 
of  the  Canaries,  going  along  with  all  plain 
sail  set,  the  weather  being  middling  fine. 
I  was  on  the  poop,  engaged  upon  some 
trifling  bit  of  a  job  there  which  I  don't 
quite  recollect,  when  the  chief  mate, 
whose  watch  it  was,  sings  out  to  me: 
*HI!  youl  how  is  it  that  the  binnacle 
Amp  ain't  in  its  place  t '  I  drops  my 
work,  and  looking  round  at  him,  says: 
'The  binnacle  lamp  ain't  got  nothen 
to  do  with  me.  I've  not  seen  or 
touched  it,  and,'  says  I,  '  begging  of  your 
pardon,  sir,  but  Til  trouble  you  to  keep  a 
dviler  tongue  in  your  head   when  you 
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addrasseB  me/  I  saya  <Ho-ohl'  cries 
be,  'ihat'i  it^  h  iti  That's  the  time  o' 
day,  eh9  Saice  from  a  oove  like  yoal' 
and  he  goes  on  a-caUins  me  all  the  hin- 
jorions  tarms  he  ooold  tmnk  on.  Now  it 
so  happens  that  whilst  he  was  talking  in 
this  way  the  skipper  oomes  np  throogh  the 
oompanion,  and  hearing  what  was  going 
forward,  sings  oat :  <  tit.  Mack,'  says  he^ 
'wliat's  that  man  been a-dcingt'  'Mutiny, 
sir,'  says  the  mate,  taming  and  toaehing 
his  cap;  *matiny,  or  Tm  a  Dotcbmanl' 
Well,  lads,  yoa  may  reckon  how  my  hamp 
was  ap  by  now.  I  chocks  down  the  mar- 
line^pike  I  had  in  my  hand,  and  stepping 
right  up  to  the  mate,  I  says,  *  Mr.  Mack,' 
says  I,  'yon're  a  —  liarl'  He  fislls 
back  a  bit,  being  a  car  at  heart,  and  looks 
roond  to  the  skippr  as  much  as  to  say, 
*yeseehowitis,sirl'  I  looks  round,  too» 


and  there  I  sees  all  hands  gathering  in  the 
waist^  being  ripe  for  trouble,  seeing  what 
vQlainoos  gruD  and  hard  usage  had  been 
given  'em.  The  capt'n  was  a  very  wiolent- 
tempered  man,  and  seeing  me  step  up  to 
the  mate,  defiant-like,  he  rushes  at  me, 
and  catchinff  hold  of  my  collar,  slewed  me 
round,  sin^g  out  for  Mr.  Mack  to  tell 
the  carpenter  to  come  and  put  me  in  irons. 
'Hands  o£^  sirT  says  I.  'Hands  offl' 
says  he ;  '  I'll  liands  ofi  ye,'  with  which  he 
ups  foot  and  gives  me  a  thundering  kick. 
I  twists  dear  of  him  in  a  jiffy,  and  afore 
he  knew  what  I  would  be  at,  I'd  hit  him 
fair  between  the  eyes  and  knocked  him 
sprawling  right  across  the  cabin  skylight. 
On  seeing  this  the  men  down  on  the  main- 
deck  gives  a  bit  of  a  cheer,  and  sings  out 
that  I  had  done  very  well,  and  that  they'd 
stand  by  me.  Well,  if  it  hadn't  been 
mutiny  afore,  it  was  mutiny  now  plain 
enougL  I  was  standing  near  the  head  of 
the  poop  ladder,  'splaining  to  the  men 
how  it  sarved  the  sUpper  very  well  ri^t, 
when  the  mate  comes  sneaking  up  bemnd 
me,  and  like  the  cur  that  he  was,  he  hits 
me  a  blow  over  the  back  of  the  head,  fit  to 
fell  an  ox,  with  a  belaying-pin,  which  he'd 
whipped  out  of  the  spider-poop  round  tike 
mizzen-mast  Down  I  went,  falling  rig^t 
on  to  the  main-deck,  and  the  wonder  is  to 
me,  mates,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
instead  of  only  breaking  my  leg  I  didn't 
break  my  neck.  I  went  into  a  swound 
after  that  there  fall,  and  when  I  came  to 
myself  I  was  lying  in  my  hammock  with 
my  leg  as  stiff  as  a  marline-spike,  and  my 
heieul  feelinff  as  though  a  ton  weight  was 
a-preesing  down  upon  it  My  mates  told 
me  that  when  they  saw  the  mate  clip  me 


over  the  head  in  that  fashion,  they  xmhad 
upon  him  and  pummelled  him  so  thaths 
now  lav  in  his  bsrth  pretty  nigh  half  dead, 
the  skipper  lying  where  I  had  knoeksi 
him  all  ibe  time  this  was  going  (m,  being 
stunned  by  his  own  fall  I  was  ten  days 
in  my  hammock^  and  then  when  I  wm 
able  to  get  up  on  deck  again  I  wasn't 
no  good  abft  owing  to  my  broken  le(^ 
Shortly  after  this  we  was  a-lying  one  nij^ 
becalined  near  Sierra  Leone,  Mid  liaTiiig 
had  more'n  enough  of  the  *EoziD0^^ 
six  of  us  turned  to  and  bound  and 
ga^ed  the  o£Scer  of  the  watch,  and  then 
quietly  lowered  one  of  the  quarter-boati, 
stowed  her  wiUi  grub  enough  to  last  u  a 
week,  and  pulled  away  for  the  land.  In 
the  morning  we  fell  in  with  a  steamboat 
homeward  bound  from  the  Cape,  and  abe 
took  us  aboard  and  landed  us  as  lUp- 
wrecked  mariners  at  Southampton.  So 
now,  lads,  Tve  told  ye  what  happened  to 
me  last  Christmas  Dav." 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  fourth  seaman, 
puffing  reflectively  at  his  pipe,  "when 
was  I  twelve-month  ago  come  to^nonowt 
Oh  yes,  I  remember  now  1  WeU,  the  yarn 
ain't  a  very  long  un.  I'd  arrived  home 
from  a  West  India  voyage  about  six  weeb 
before,  and  after  being  paid  off,  had  been 
cruising  about  Bristol  on  the  look-out  for 
another  job.    But  ne'er  a  berth  coold  I 

Set  I'd  go  down  to  the  Shipping  Office 
1  Queen's  Square  regularly  every  mooing, 
and  hang  about  there  tQl  I  was  sick  and 
tired  of  it  The  crowd  waa  too  great; 
there  was  between  three  and  four  hundred 
men  in  the  office  at  times,  all  oat  of  work, 
and  most  of  'em  fdniners — chaps  as  wm 
willing  to  ship  for  nothen  a  month  and  find 
theirselves."  (A  loud  growl  of  approval) 
**  Well,  I  was  never  so  much  down  on  mj 
luck  in  all  my  life.  The  shot  In  my  lodur 
kept  growing  lower  and  lower,  ana  all  in 
my  chest  that  was  worth  pawning  had 
already  gone  up  the  spout  Hie  cbeit 
itself  was  the  last  thing  to  go ;  I  got  four 
bob  on  it;  and  this,  together  with  the 
clothes  I  stood  up  in— of  which  these  here 
trousers  .is  tiie  remains,"  said  he,  di^ree- 
sivdy,  pointing  to  the  well-wom  pilot 
doth  ffarments  upon  his  l^gs — "  was  all  I 
had  left  hi  the  world.  This  trifle  o' 
money  carried  me  on  to  the  day  afore 
Christmas ;  and  then,  having  paid  for  mj 
lodtfing,  I  found  myself  regularly  hove  op 
in  Uie  wind's  eye;  without  a  farden  in  my 
pockets.  Te  may  reckon  that  I  ahtgot 
very  livdy  recollections  of  last  Chriitmai, 
when  I  toll  ye,  mates,  that  I  never  tasted 
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food  nor  drink  the  whole  Uooming  day 
long,  and  that  I  was  trampfaig  aboui  the 
street!  from  eight  o'eloek  in  the  mominff  till 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  with  the  enow  falling 
thick  fJl  the  time.  Ohristmael'' he  sneered, 
an  addnlated  expreision  entering  his 
weather-beaten  coontenance,  whilft  he 
soflked  hard  at  hia  pipe.  "'What'e  the 
good  of  talkbg  of  it  t  Taint  meant  for 
the  likea  of  ns.  Bat  let  Jim  s^  his 
yam;  perhaps  he's  got  something  a  bit 
cheerfnler  to  tell  ns.  Heaye  ahead, 
matel" 

<' To-morrowni  be  a  hanniversary  with 
me,  Fm  blowed  if  it  won't,"  began  the 
eaibr  called  Jim,  with  a  broad,  ironical  grin 
OTerspreading  his  bewhiskered  face.  *'If 
tiie  story  oomd  be  writ  down  by  parties  as 
ooold  spell,  and  as  had  learnt  oat  of  the 
grammar-book,  blessed  if  I  don't  think  it 
'ad  make  a  first-dass  yam.  I  was  working 
my  way  home  from  Calcatta  in  a  big, 
teak-boOt  ship  called  the  >Bajah.'  I  can't 
tell  yon  what  was  oar  sitaation  exactly 
when  OhristmaB  Da^  broke,  bat  yon  may 
reckon  that  we  was  jast  aboat  in  the  spot 
where  wessels  osoally  lose  the  soath-east 
trades,  and  get  into  them  latitades  known 
as  the  Dddrams.  I  don't  recollect  what 
our  cargo  was,  except  that  I  know  there 
was  a  very  great  deal  of  cocoa-nat  oil 
amonsst  it»  for  one  thing.  It  was  a  fine 
enoogb  day,  with  a  light  air  jast  a-Uowing 
the  ship  qoietly  along.  I  was  at  work  np 
on  the  cro'-jack  yard,  the  hoar  bebg  may- 
be aboot  ten  o'clock.  Presently  I  takes 
notice  of  a  kind  of  hacy  yapoar  a-floating 
ap  betwixt  me  and  the  main-tops'l,  making 
the  canvas  swim,  as  'twere.  I  was  wonder- 
ing what  was  tiie  caose  of  tUs,  when  I 
sees  the  mate,  who  was  pacing  the  poop 
onder  me,  stop  short  all  on  a  sadden,  and 
seem  to  fall  a-snifiOng ;  and  then  he  calls 
oat  something  to  a  man  on  the  main-deck, 
whicli  I  didn't  hear;  and  the  man  he 
drops  his  work,  and  falls  sniffing,  too ;  and 
then  he  cries  oat :  *Tes,  sir,  it's  fire  1  The 
ship's  afire  I'  Well,  the  alarm  was  raised, 
and  all  was  commotion  in  a  minate; 
people  ranninff  aboat  and  bawling  oat; 
every  man  givug  of  his  orders  all  at  the 
same  time ;  the  skipper  rashing  ap  oat  of 
the  cabin  and  telling  the  hands  to  keep 
000I9  'o'  ihet^  wasn't  no  danger ;  the  head- 
pamp  bdbg  rigged  and  the  hose  got  along ; 
and  all  the  likes  of  that.  Well,  when  the 
crew  came  to  lift  the  main-hatch — phew  1 
Yoa  never  see  sach  a  suffocating  mass  of 
smoke  as  pnfied  np  oat  of  it,  turning  the 
sea  all  roand  dark  with  its  shadow  as  it 


spread  oat^  and  choking  as  back  from  the 
hatch  with  oar  eyes  a-watoing  and  oar 
throats  smarting.  The  moment  I  saw 
that^  I  felt  it  was  aU  U-P  with  the  old 
ship.  We  worked  away,  doine  oar  best 
to  keep  the  fire  ander;  bat,  Lor'l  what 
chance  had  we,  seeing  how  hinflammable 
the  cargo  was,  and  the  little  dribblings  of 
water  we  was  able  to  poar  down  the  hold 
with  oar  one  hose  and  the  backets  9  The 
ship  bast  oat  into  a  blaze  for'ard  all  on  a 
sadden;  and  on  this  we  took  fright^  ex- 
pecting the  decks  to  blow  np  ander  oar 
feet,  and  made  a  rash  aft  for  the  boats. 
Scarcely  waitine  to  pitch  a  bag  o'  biscait 
and  a  breaker  o*  water  into  the  gig,  foar  of 
as  lowered  her,  and  sliding  hand  over 
hand  down  the  falls,  we  got  in  and  shoved 
o£    The  rest  of  the  crew  followed  in  the 

aaarter-boats.  We  palled  a  little  way 
lear  of  the  wessel,  and  then  lay  watching 
of  her.  Land  o'  love,  how  she  blazed  np, 
to  be  snre  1  The  roaring  of  the  flames 
was  Uke  thander,  and  tiie  air,  even  a 
qaart«r  of  a  mile  08*^  was  so  hot  that  we 
were  forced  to  take  to  oar  oars  and  row 
forther  away.  Half  an  hoar  after  we'd 
left  her  there  wasn't  a  spot  of  deck  which 
wasn't  burning ;  the  sails  caaght,  and 
from  track  to  water-line  she  was  jast  a 
sheet  of  crimson  flame,  with  the  black 
smoke  poarin^  np  and  overcasting  the 
heavens  with  its  great  heavy  doada  It 
made  terribly  sharp  work,  to  be  snie,  did 
that  there  flre.  The  masts  fell  one  after 
another,  hissing  like  millions  of  snakes  as 
they  dropped  into  the  water.  All  of  a 
sadden  there  was  a  dnll  kind  of  a  bang, 
sach  as  a  gan  fired  a  long  way  off  miffht 
makoj  and  all  the  after-part  of  the  ship 
was  blown  right  np  in  the  air,  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  a  set-piece  o'  fireworks ; 
and  then  the  hall,  which  was  pretty  nigh 
gutted  by  this  time,  gave  several  heavy 
lurches,  and  slowly  foundered,  the  fiames 
roarinff  something  horrible  as  the  water 
rushed  in  and  put  'em  out. 

"We  kept  company  all  the  rest  of  the 
day ;  but  when  night  fell,  a  bit  of  a  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  then  when  the  momins 
came  the  other  boats  had  disappeared,  and 
we  was  alone  upon  the  sea.  Well,  the 
first  thing  that  we  discovered  was  that 
somebody  had  left  the  bung  out  of  the 
breaker  of  fresh  water,  and  that  it  had 
been  hacddentally  turned  over,  emptying 
every  drain  of  it  out  over  tihe  bag  of 
biscoits,  and,  besides  spoiling  them,  leaving 
us  without  a  drop  o'  drink  op  a  part  of 
the  hocean  where,  I  needn't  tell  ye,  mates^ 
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the  bite  of  the  Bun  makes  a  man  thirsty 
eyen  to  think  on.  Bat  we  didn't  make 
much  of  our  aitaation  at  first,  hoping  to  be 
picked  up  by  a  passbg  craft,  or^  at  least, 
reckoning  to  fall  in  with  one  of  t'other 
boats. 

"  Soon  after  davbreak,  however,  it  fell 
a  sheet  calm,  and  then  we  knew  that 
nothen  bat  a  steamer  coold  heav^  in  sight, 
and  we  was  miles  and  miles  too  far  to  the 
west'ard  to  look  for  them.  Oar  saiOFerings 
that  day  was  something  fearfoL  There 
was  no  shelter  to  be  had  from  the  blazing 
son,  and  the  mere  knowing  that  we  was 
without  drink  made  a  man  the  thirstier. 
I  baled  the  water  out  of  the  boat's  bilge 
and  tasted  it,  but  it  was  salt  as  the  sea 
itself;  and  mad  as  I  felt,  I  still  had  sense 
enough  left  to  know  better  than  to  drink 
it. 

''Night  came  on,  and  the  air  tnmed 
cooler  when  the  sun  was  gone  and  the  dew 
began  to  faU.  Presently  I  sees  one  of  die 
men  stand  np,  take  the  empty  tin-can  which 
served  as  a  baler,  fill  it  with  sea-water, 
and  swallow  it  right  down  afore  I  coold 
stop  him.  I  pretty  well  knew  what'ad 
happen  after  that,  and  sore  enongh,  aboat 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  fdls  stark 
mad  and  tries  to  stab  a  man  with  his  sheath- 
knife.  We  knocked  him  down  and  took 
his  weapon  away  from  him,  and  he  lay 
qniet  for  a  bit;  bot  suddenly  up  he 
starts  and  dives  dean  overboard.  He 
must  ha'  gone  down  like  a  lump  o'  stone,  for 
we  never  once  saw  him  rise  again.  Next 
day  came,  as  hot  and  calm  as  the  one 
before ;  and  what  our  thirst  and  hunger  was 
no  mortal  could  know  as  hadn't  suffered  in 
a  like  manner.  Ten  days  was  we  adrifb 
in  that  there  boat,  mates,  and  when  at  last 
a  little  barquantine  picked  us  up,  they 
found  me  insensible,  one  of  my  mates  deai^ 
and  t'other  so  weak  that  when  they  gave 
him  drink  and  wittles  it  kiUed  him  right 
straight  off." 

''It's  a  good  .yam,  that,"  said  Darkey 
Dick,  "  only  what's  it  got  to  do  along  witib 
Christmas  Day  9" 

*'Why,"  said  the  sailor  Jim,  with  an 
expression  of  contempt,  as  though  the 
question  were  too  ridiculous  to  be  answered, 
'<  didn't  I  tell  ye  that  it  was  on  Christmas 
Day  that  the  'Bajah'  caught  fire,  and,  there- 
fore, Christmas  Day  was  the  beginning  of 
all  our  fearful  sufferings  9  But  it'll  be  •  all 
hands'  afore  daylight  to-morrow,  so  Fm 
a-gobg  to  turn  in  for  one,  not  forgetting," 
concluded  he  with  a  satiric  grin,  *'  to  wish 
3[0U  all  a  very  happy  Christmas." 


OLD  TEABS  AND  NEW  YEAB8. 

What  a  pleasant  fictfon  it  is  when, 
towards  midnight  of  the  last  day  qf  De- 
cember, we  listen  to  the  mournful  tolling 
of  the  church  bell  through  the  frosty  air ! 
Even  as  our  forefathers  were  wont  to  bney 
the  woods  and  rivers  had  spiritual  or  evsn 
quasi-human  form,  which  now  and  tiun 
they  chose  to  assume,  86  we  g^ve  an  imagi- 
native personality  to  the  mass  of  hoin, 
and  minutes,  and  seconds^  whidi  havs 
passed  away  with  the  last  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days. 

Heigh  ho!  tiiere  is  a  pause  in  ths 
dolorous  sound  of  the  belL  llie  last  atroki 
seems  to  echo  long,  with  a  quivering  vifan- 
tion  which  we  comd  imagine  was  meant  for 
the  final  expiration  of  the  poor  (dd  nsa 
whom  we  are  so  soon  to  boxy,  thea 
the  bells  chime  forth  merrily  in  sah- 
Ution  of  the  New  Tear.  If  it  ia  poMibb 
to  propitiate  Destiny  by  being  among 
the  first  to  pay  homage  to  the  year  jot 
bom,  the  beUringers  in  their  belfry  oimit 
to  stand  well  with  Fortune.  They  are  &• 
the  doctor  in  the  stiU  room,  upon  whom  it 
devolves  to  make  the  announcement  thst 
another  child  has  entered  the  arena  of  liia 

This  parallel  may  be  pushed  a  littis 
farther.  One  happens  now  and  then  te 
be  in  a  house  where  the  Urth  of  a  ohild  ii 
celebrated  by  a  sort  of  family  gathering. 
There  are  aunts  and  perhaps  a  grandmotiief^ 
or  even  two,  in  the  lower  room,  awaiting 
the  news  from  upstairs.  Tou  cannot  ex- 
pect them  all  to  have  had  so  mnch  1%^ 
and  joy  in  their  lives  that  they  will  haB, 
the  newcomer  with  the  ^  most  nnfeigniJ 
and  sbcere  of  congratulations  How 
should  they  be  able  to  assure  themaebes 
that  it  will  have  a  smoother  lot  than  they 
have  had  t  Money  cannot  guarantee  a 
man  or  woman  against  the  trouble  wliiek 
besieges  all  men  and  women;  nor  can 
great  talents  or  an  amiable  dispoaitioB. 
So  the  good  doctor,  wlien  he  deacids 
to  say  that  "mother  and  child  are  gdag 
on  as  well  as  can  be  expected,"  ia  noia 
whit  surprised  to  be  received  with  words 
of  foreboding  and  compassion  aa  wdl  as 
congratulation.  The  poor  litUe  dariing 
has  scant  knowledge  of  the  wciM  bita 
which  he  has  been  ushered  with  ao  nneli 
care  and  ceremony.  Ptf liaps — aa  ons 
thoughtful  aunt  suggests — if  the  ease  eoali 
have  been  put  equitably  before  the  small 
mortal,  he  would  in  his  wisdom  rather  not 
have  been  born  at  alL 
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We  always  figure  the  Neir  Year  as  a 
little  child,  with  a  round  ingenuous  fore- 
head, and  trusting  baby  eyes  which  appeal 
so  strongly  to  our  sympal^es.  If  it  came 
in  any  other  shape  we  should  be  much  less 
eager  to  welcome  it  But  who  can  be 
churlish  to  a  child)  It  is  an  affecting 
fable.  Though  we  know  in  our  hearts  that 
the  little  mortal  Is  bound  to  deyelope 
exactly  like  the  bent  and  bowed  old  fellow 
we  have  just  dismissed  with  a  kick  of 
parting,  we  flatter  ourselyes  and  the 
yoongnter  that  things  may  after  all  turn 
out  better  than  we  imagine. 

To  give  them  a  chance  of  so  doing, 
therefore,  we  take  exceeding  pains  for  the 
first  few  days  or  weeks  of  die  youngster^s 
existence.  His  leadbg  strings  are  of 
beautiful  silk  cord.  He  is  fed  on  the 
softest  and  most  nutritious  food.  His  baby 
passions  are  swiftly  pruned  away  as  fast  as 
they  sprout  forth  from  him.  We  are — ^fbr 
a  while — sternly  determined  that  this  year 
shall  be  a  very  model  of  happy,  yirtnous 
years. 

But  of  course  we  lose  patience  at  length. 
Either  we  tire  of  looking  so  dosely  after 
the  boy,  or  we  are  fain  to  exclaim  he  has 
so  many  imperfections  in  embryo  that  it  is 
quite  absurd  to  think  of  extirpatbg  them 
the  moment  they  show  aboye  the  surface. 
He  must  just  take  his  chance,  like  his  pre- 
decessors.   Besides,  he  is  a  biggish  boy  by 
this  time,  and  certainly  not  wantins  in  wit 
It  IB  absurd,  moreoyer,  to  think  of  Keeping 
him  in  the  nursery  at  his  time  of  Ufa    He 
ought  to  be  out  and  abroad  in  the  world. 
Thus  the  New  Year  gets  btripped  of  its 
ingenuousness,  and  soon  treads  in  the  steps 
of  its  forerunners.    And  we,  too^  with 
melancholy  certitude,  get  weary  of  trying 
to  act  in  accordance  with  our  resolutionf  , 
as  if  we  were  immaculate  men  and  women 
in  a  world  which  alfrays  fitted  with  our 
humour,  and  wUch  inyariably  smiled  upon 
our  yirtuous  endeayours.    The  year  wags 
on,  and  ere  it  is  middle-aged  we  are  but 
little  different  from  what  we  were  three 
hundred  and  sixty-fiye  days  aga    Wars, 
pestilences,  earthquakes,  and  a  famine  or 
two  haye  preyed,  with  grieyous  emphasis, 
that  the  promising  boy  has  turned  out  a 
thoTongb  scapegrace.  And  we,  too,  haye  had 
tosonander  to  eyil  here  and  there  all  down 
the  line,  and  we  are  far  from  sure  that  ere 
another  New  Year's  Day  the  better  part  of 
us  will  haye  been  beaten  outright,  and 
made  to  scamper  pell-mell  before  the  com- 
bined assaults  of  the  confederate  army  of 
temptatfons* 


AU  the  same^  we  stick  to  our  colours 
from  day  to  day,  until  at  length  December 
comes  round  again;  then  we  pluck  up 
heart  a  little,  and  breathe  rather  more 
freely  than  of  late.  We  haye,  after  all,. 
not  been  utterly  defeated  in  the  battle. 
In  the  truce  that  will  soon  come^  between 
the  tolling  of  the  midnight  beU  and  the 
chiming  in  of  yet  another  year,  we  shall  be 
able  to  pull  ourselyes  well  together  for  yet 
another  spell  of  conflict  Thus  one  year 
follows  another,  and  i^,  at  the  end  of  them 
all,  we  can  in  all  sincerity  belieye  that 
we  haye  fairly  kept  our  heads  aboye  the 
wayes  of  unpardonable  sin,  it  is  much, 
rather  than  litda 

What  odd  reading  are  the  ^iaries  to 
which  we  deyote  so  much  time  in  our 
youth  1  They  are  not  a  yery  truthful 
picture  of  the  years  we  then  liyed,  but 
they  haye  plenty  of  suggestion  in  them. 
We  must  haye  been  queer  and  simple 
creatures  in  those  days.  It  seems  as  if 
one  of  the  chief  anxieties  of  that  time 
hinged  upon  a  weekly  or  monthly  balance 
of  one's  accounts.  A  shilling  or  a  soyere^ 
more  or  less  made,  one  would  suppose,  all 
the  difference  to  us. 

Then  what  curious  descriptions  they 
offer  us  of  the  way  in  which  we  spent  our 
time!  "Bead  so-and-so  —  beastly  dry  I 
Gk>t  pulled  up  for  not  knowing  the  ^schy- 
lus.  Sold  bat  to  Henderson,  six  shillings ; 
half  now  and  half  at  the  end  of  term. 
Had  a  jolly  row  in  the  eyening  as  far  as 
Perry  Lock,  with  Bessy  and  her  brother." 

This  is  a  day's  record.  On  the  surface 
it  does  not  seem  such  a  yery  disagreeable 
day  of  one's  life.  The  eyening  hours 
must  haye  been  particularly  nice,  from 
what  I  remember  of  Bessy.  I  fancy  I 
can  see  her  now,  as  she  leaned  back  with 
the  rudder-strings  in  one  hand,  dangling 
the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  in  the  water. 

Of  course,  howeyer,  one's  diary  confi- 
dences at  that  time  of  life  haye  no  real 
yalue  as  biographical  material  From  ttie 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year  they  are 
mere  Phmstine  jottings.  Perhaps  the  only 
lines  of  sentiment  to  be  found  in  them  are 
proyoked  by  the  first  and  the  last  block  of 
space  in  each  book.  Upon  January  the 
first,  for  seyeral  years,  some  such  words  as 
the  following  appear :  "  A  New  Year,"  or 
**  Another  New  Year — ^hope  it  will  be  a 
happy  one,  and  a  good  deal  more  lucky 
than  the  last"  And  on  December  the 
thhrty-first,  '*Well,  another  year  gone, 
and  a  good  riddance — ^hope  the  next  will 
be  better." 
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We  keep  diftrioB  only  when  there  is  really 
very  little  in  us  worth  reproduction  npon 
paper.  When  the  early  phases  of  youth 
are  gone,  and  we  are  in  the  tumult  of  hot 
hopes  and  fears,  which  men  call  strong 
life,  we  have  a  great  deal  too  much  to  do 
to  trou1;)le  ourselyes  about  the  little  black 
books  with  bands  to  them.  Once  in  a 
way,  perchance,  we  open  them  and  write 
a  Une ;  but  the  confidence  does  not  come 
without  an  effort  It  may  be,  too,  that 
we  are  BO  bitter  that  what  we  pen  disgusts 
us ;  and  so  the  thick  ink  stroke  through  it 
all  is  the  mark  for  the  altertfme  of  tiie 
sudden  aeyerance  of  our  connection  with 
the  little  black  books. 

A  score  or  two  of  years  later  we  may 
once  again  take  to  diaries.  But  the  tone 
of  our  records  is  then  so  manifestly  yelled 
that  we  see  at  a  stance  that  here  also  we 
are  unable  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  our- 
selyes to  ourselyes.  At  the  best  the  re- 
marks are  then  worth  nothing  except  as 
a  domestic  chronicle,  or  a  mild  reflection 
of  those  public  eyents  of  the  day  which 
the  newspapers  notice  in  a  much  more 
interesting  manner. 

Some  people  haye  been  bold  enough  to 
attack  our  custom  of  celebrating  anniyer- 
saries — whether  they  refer  merdy  to  the 
lapse  of  what  is  called  "  time,**  or  tend  to 
reyiye  in  our  minds  the  memory  of  eyents 
that  haye  happened.  It  is,  noweyer,  a 
custom  which  has  something  to  commend 
it,  although  naturally  it  brings  upon  us  a 
repetition  of  many  griefs  which  we  should 
like  to  haye  got  through  once  and  for  all, 
when  first  tiie  occasion  of  them  came  upon 
us.  By  an  effort  we  may  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance those  anniyersaries  that  worry  us 
beyond  endurance,  while  on  the  other 
hand  we  can  find  our  pleasure  in  the  recol- 
lection of  those  other  eyents  which  at  the 
time  seemed  likely  to  make  us  happy  for 
life.  Of  course  they  failed  to  do  so,  but 
we  do  not  blame  them  for  it ;  they  could 
not  help  themselyes. 

Just  for  the  freak's  sake,  do  but  consider 
for  a  moment  what  a  strong  influence  con- 
yention  has  upon  the  tone  and  actions  of 
our  life  in  the  one  matter  of  the  calendar, 
or  the  common  measure  of  time  which  it 
presents  to  us.  It  would  be  yery  hard  to 
dispense  with.  Suppose,  for  example^  that 
all  the  people  of  ciyilisation  who  are  not 
sincere  Christians  agreed  to  reyolt  against 
a  chronological  metl^od  which  takes  as 
its  starting-point  the  "annus  domini" 
Suppose,  too,  that  these  rebels  had  no 
common  standard  of  Agreement  as  a  sub- 


stitute for  the  rejected  chronology.  What 
confusion  there  would  be!  Oommeree 
would  fall  into  a  nilnons  tangle,  sad 
tiresome  calculations  would  haye  to  be 
made  fat  the  determination  of  nnmbeiksi 
matters  which  depend  wholly  or  in  psrt 
upon  chronology. 

To  be  sure,  a  single  human  bdng  in 
such  a  ease  might  manage  satiafaetorilj 
for  himself  alone.  He  might  reeor  to  the 
sun  and  moon  —  those  obyions  guides 
and  tallies,  and  use  particular  eyents  is 
his  own  life  as  epoch-marking  rign-posti. 
Thus  he  might  say:  *'It  is  forty-three 
moons  since  I  married.  Nineteen  moons 
after  my  marriage  I  was  Ukea  with  a  bad 
attack  of  rheumatic  feyer.  Eyer  once 
then  you,  my  doctor,  haye  paid  m^  two 
yisits  a  week — as  it  is  pcqralarly  ealled— or 
eight  yisits  a  moon,  at  half  a  guinea  a 
yisit  The  reckoning,  therefore,  seems  to 
show  that  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  a 
hundred  and  ninety-two  yisits,  and  so  for 
ninety-six  guineas ! "  The  physloiaa,  wlio 
we  wUl  suppose  follows  the  oonyentioDal 
Christian  standard  of  chronology,  refers  to 
his  books,  and  has  no  difficulty  in  verifying 
his  calculation. 

Heayen  be  praised,  howeyer,  that  thk 
yision  is  mere  phantasy.  It  b  all  yecy 
well  for  adeyer  woman  like  Lord  Beeoons- 
field's  Madam  Phoebus  to  say:  ''For  n^ 
part  I  do  not  think  that  it — ^time— ought  to 
be  counted  at  all ;  and  there  is  nothb^  to 
me  80  detestaUe  in  Europe  as  the  quantity 
of  clocks  and  watches."  Madam  Phoebos 
could,  perhaps,  get  through  life  yery  weH 
with  the  aid  of  her  unsupported  instfocte. 
But  for  the  rest  of  us  tiie  mere  tiiougfat  ef 
the  uncertainty  of  the  dinner  hour  wldeb 
would,  of  course,  be  a  consequenoe  of  the 
abolition  of  all  the  eight  thousand  eeysn 
hundred  and  sixty  hours  of  which  the  yesr 
consists,  is  so  pandysing  that  rather  than 
submit  to  such  anarchy,  social  wad  do- 
mestic, we  would  wear  much  heayier  ebafatf 
than  those  with  which  conyention  has 
already  shackled  our  necks  and  uddee. 

But  for  the  clock,  how  on  earth  shooU 
we  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  those  aad 
intenriews  which  now  and  again  come  to 
bore  us  so  inexpressibly t  "My  dear 
sir,"  the  yisitor  nJght  say,  if  he  noticed 
our  agonised  fidgeting,  ''why  this  emo- 
tion 9  Of  what  yalue  is  time  to  yon  or 
me,  or  any  one  else)  Be  patient  And 
so,  as  I  was  saying " 

Our  estimate  of  time  and  its  fli^t  Tomf 
be  merely  fictitious  and  abstract,  but  it  is 
profoundly  useful  to  us.    In  nothing  |e  it 
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more  nsef  al  than  in  the  enoonragement  to 
hope  better  things  of  the  fotore  than  we 
have  in  the  presenti  or  have  had  in  ^e 
past,  with  which  it  provides  ns.  If  ov 
little  spans  of  existence  were  not  divided 
into  precise  years,  and  months,  and  weeks, 
and  days,  we  should  sicken  of  the  uni- 
formity. Our  horizon  would  be  like  that 
of  the  great  central  plains  in  the  United 
States— far  eztendbg  before  and  behind, 
and  deadly  dull  eyerywhere.  But  the 
dates  anno  domini  stand  up  prospectively 
like  the  purple  or  snow-capped  mountains 
which  delight  the  eye  beyond  the  sober 
flatness,  in  the  midst  of  which  ttie  traveller 
groans  at  the  present  moment  to  find  him- 
selt  "  A  Uttle  whUe,"  he  says  to  himself, 
''and  I  shall  be  in  that  fab  country;  and 
then  it  shall  go  hard  with  me  if  I  do  not 
scale  that  fine  towering  peak  with  the  sun- 
light on  it  When  I  am  on  the  summit  I 
shall  look  back  upcm  this  dismal  plain  and 
think  of  the  wretched  days  I  spent  thera 
Nor  sliall  I  mind  them  a  bit  then,  though 
now  thqr  are  completely  wearisome." 

Honeywood,  in  Goldsmith's  •'Gk)od- 
Natnred  Man,**  offers  us  a  very  pretty  pill 
for  our  digestion  when  he  says  tha^  "if 
we  compare  that  part  of  life  which  is  to 
come  by  that  which  we  have  past,  tiie 
prospect  is  hideous.''  Of  course,  we  need 
not  put  entire  faith  in  the  utterance  of  a 
man  in  a  play.  F<Mr  all  that,  the  words 
are  worth  a  little  thought  They  are  the 
representation  of  an  idea  as  old  as  the 
hiUs.  Dryden  gives  it  to  us  when  he 
says: 

Nons  would  live  paat  yean  again ; 

Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain. 

Similarly,  in  the  dialogue  between  a  vendor 
of  almanacks  and  a  customer : 

Customer. — Would  you  not  like  to  live 
these  twenty  years,  and  even  all  your  past 
life,  over  again  t 

Vendor. — ^Ah,  dear  sir,  would  to  Heaven 
I  could  1 

Customer. — ^But  if  you  liad  to  live  over 
again  the  life  you  have  already  livedo  with 
aU  its  pleasures  and  pains  t 

Vendor. — I  should  not  like  that. 

Customer. — Then  what  other  life  would 
you  like  to  live  t  Mine,  or  the  King's,  or 
whose  1  Don't  you  suppose  that  I,  or  the 
ELing,  or  every  one  else  would  reply  just 
as  you  have  replied— in  fact,  that  none 
would  wish  to  live  his  old  life  over  againi 

Vendor. — ^I  believe  that 

Customer. — ^Then  would  you  begin  it 
again  on  this  condition,  if  you  could  on 
no  other  t 


Vendor. — No,  sir,  indeed  I  would  not. 

Customer. — ^Then  what  sort  of  a  life 
would  you  like  1 

Vendor. — Such  an  one  as  Heaven  would 
give  me  without  any  conditions. 

Customer. — A  life  at  haphazardi  and  of 
which  you  would  know  nothing  before- 
hand, as  you  hiow  nothing  about  the  New 
Year) 

Vend(Hr.— rExactly. 

And  so  hoping,  away  goes  the  almanack- 
seller,  with  his  cry  of  *' Almanacks,  new 
almanacks ! " 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  may  just  as 
well  face  these  somewhat  despondent 
utterances.  If  there  were  no  new  years, 
we  should  be  in  a  worse  plight  And  with 
these  thoughts  in  our  minds,  we  are  at 
least  forewarned.  They  give  us  the  hint 
so  to  work  that  the  new  years  when  they 
are  old  years  shall  not  be  anything  like  as 
melancholy  in  retroq»ect  as  Dryden  and 
others  would  have  us  believe  they  are 
bound  to  be. 
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CHAFTSRIL 

Captain  Daorb  accompanied  his  aunt 
and  cousin  to  church  the  following  Sunday. 
Mrs.  Dacre  was  very  pleased.  The  one 
shadow  on  the  othennse  perfect  plan  she 
had  arranged  in  her  mind — ^for  the  future 
of  her  dacq^hter  and  nephew — ^was  the  fact 
that  he  was  scarcely  as  orthodox  as  she 
would  wish.  She  was  not  prudishly-  par- 
ticular in  everything ;  but  she  would  pief er 
her  daughter's  husband  to  go  to  church  at 
least  once  every  Sunday. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that 
she  heard  him  announce  his  intention  of 
accompanying  herself  and  Cecilia  to  the 
parish  churcL 

*'  That  dear,  sweet  girl  is  already  doing 
him  ffood,"  she  tiioueht,  fondly,  as  she 
lookea  at  her  daughters  pretty,  serious  face 
in  church;  "and  as  soon  as  tiiey  are 
married  he  will  settle  down  into  a  steady, 
model  husband.  She  will  make  a  sweet 
little  countess,  if  that  ever  happens." 

Perhaps  Captam  Dacre,  who  was  the 
possible  heir  to  an  earldom,  through  two 
accidental  deaths  and  one  sickly  life,  that 
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now  alone  came  between  him  and  the 
title,  thought  so  too,  for  he  looked  several 
times  at  his  consin  as  he  stood  by  her  side, 
the  iwetty,  grave  face  shaded  by  the  most 
daintOy  picturesque  hat  of  the  last  new 
fashion. 

Her  mother  certainly  knew  how  to  dress 
her.  Even  to  her  gloves  and  shoes,  that 
careful,  far-seeing  lady  saw  that  not  a  flaw 
should  be  visible  in  her  perfectly  appointed 
toilettes.  Not  a  frock  had  Oedlia  ever 
been  allowed  to  choose  for  herself  in  her 
life.  Not  that  she  wished  to  venture  on 
even  so  small  a  disphty  of  will  as  that.  She 
was  a  pattern  of  obedience  and  docility, 
ruled  by  her  mother  in  everything,  and, 
as  that  good  lady  was  rather  fond  of 
asserting  to  mothers  less  fortunate,  a  model 
daughter. 

Perhaps  this  complete  submission  to  her 
mother's  will  was  the  one  flaw  that  Captain 
Dacre  found  in  his  charming  cousin,  who, 
he  perfectly  well  knew,  was  destined  to  be 
hiswife.  At  least,  so  his  aunt  had  arranged. 
JLm  for  himself,  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  cousin 
Cecilia,  and  would  have  been  fonder  still, 
if  she  had  been  a  little  less  placid,  a  little 
less  conventionally  fit  in  every  way  for  the 
exalted  position  he  might  one  day  have  to 
^ffer  her.  His  eyes  wandered  away  sevend 
times  from  the  golden  head,  with  its  dainty 
Paris  hat,  of  his  pretty  couirin,  in  search  of 
the  one  he  had  seen  covered  with  that 
delightfully  picturesque  and  bewitching 
white  cap,  two  days  before  in  the  ra^e. 
13ie  face  under  that  unconventional  head- 
covering  had  taken  his  fancy ;  it  was  as 
refreshmg  to  his  satiated  taste  in  its  bright^ 
piquant  mischief,  and  fnjok  smile,  as  the 
quaint  white  woolleh  cap,  set  coquettishly 
on  the  dark  hair,  rang  a  delightful  change 
on  the  dainty  smartness  of  Paris  hats  and 
bonnets  of  tiie  everyday  girls  and  women 
of  his  acquaintance. 

He  had  visited  the  ravine  twice,  he  had 
wandered  as  far  as  the  old  MiU  House  by 
the  river,  since  that  afternoon,  but  he  had 
not  met  '*  Little  WhiteHsap  "  since,  though, 
as  he  rode  slowly  past  the  gates  of  me 
Blill  House,  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
through  the  trees  of  the  white  cap,  as 
Priscffla  paced  slowly  to  and  fro  before 
the  house,  her  aunt  leaning  on  her  arm. 
Vexed  at  his  want  of  luck,  he  had  come  to 
church,  feeling  certain  that  he  should  see 
her  there  at  any  rate. 

But  again  he  was  disappointed. 

Mrs.  Dacre  began  to  speak  of  Mrs.  JoUffe 
as  they  drove  homoi 


••  I  hear  she  has  a  niece  living  with  her," 
she  said^  ''and  that  she  leads  a  more 
secluded  life  than  ever.  Mrs.  Oay  says  it 
is  dreadfully  dull  for  the  poor  gin.  That 
fatal  match  turned  Mrs.  Joliffe's  head  I " 

"Whom  did  she  marry  1  **  asked  Captun 
Dacre,  who,  till  now,  had  not  displayed 
the  smallest  interest  in  any  of  their  ne^b- 
bours. 

"She  was  a  Miss  Saltash— the  Devon- 
shire Saltashes,  you  know — and  she  ran 
away  from  home  and  married  Mark  Jdiffe, 
a  very  handsome  miller.  It  was  a  ahockiDg 
mesalliance,  and  turned  out  a  wretched 
marriage  naturally.  They  came  and  settled 
down  here,  and  after  Mark  Jollflfe  died, 
she  stayed  on  at  the  MHI  House, 
either  out  of  pride  or  some  absurd 
notion  of  doing  penance  for  her  dns, 
I  beUeve,"  said  Mn.  Dacre.  <<At  first 
when  she  settled  down  here,  soon  after 
I  was  married,  no  one  called  on  her,  bebg 
only  the  miller^s  wife,  you  see ;  but  b 
some  way,  either  by  the  fact  becoming 
known  that  she  was  a  Saltash,  or  else  by 
her  own  determination,  she  was  taken  up 
by  the  county,  and  when  I  left  the  ^aee 
after  my  poor  husband's  death  ten  yean 
ago,  she  was  called  upon  by  almost  every- 
body. Mrs.  Gay  says  that  she  took  this 
niece  to  live  witih  her  two  years  aga" 

"  She  looks  a  very  nice  girl,''  said  Cecilia; 
"  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  her." 

"Ah,  I  don't  quite  know,"  said  her 
mother,  thoughtfully.  She  had  heard 
various  things  of  Priseilla  from  Mhl  Gk^, 
the  Rector's  wife,  which  made  her  radier 
doubtful  as  to  whether  she  would  be  quite 
the  safest  companion  for  so  well  brought  up 
a  girl  as  her  own. 

"  I  am  sure  she  is  very  nice,"  said  CeeOb, 
a  little  indignantly. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  she  is.  Mra 
Gay  says  she  is  charming,  but  just  a  little 
too  independent  of  thought  and  speech. 
It  is  not  good  form  in  a  girl  It  looks 
eccentric.  Then  I  don't  quite  like  the  waj 
her  aunt  seems  to  let  her  wander  alone 
over  the  country.  One  would  tiiink  th^ 
after  her  own  unfortunate  marriage,  she 
would  be  doubly  careful  of  any  girl  midcr 
her  charge." 

"  I  hope  they  will  ocnne  and  call  on  us,* 
said  Cedlla. 

Mrs.  Dacre  did  not  echo  the  wish.  But  a 
few  days  later  Mrs.  Joli£Fe  called.  TheDacrei 
were  out,  and  so  she  did  not  see  thrai. 
Captain  Dacre  had  to  go  up  to  town  for  a 
few  days,  and  when  he  returned  he  found 
his  aunt  and  cousin  in  the  midst  of  return- 
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ing  BOine  of  the  nnmberleM  yirita  they  bad 
reoeiyed.  They  had  finished  off  moat  of 
the  partieular  onea,  for  Mm  Daere,  the 
eiaenoe  of  worldlineai,  was  moat  aonipaloiia 
in  her  attention  to  rank  and  position. 
There  only  remahied  some  of  the  least 
important  ones. 

*'The  Jolifies  1 "  said  OeoUia,  as  she  and 
her  coosin  wandered  through  tiie  oonser- 
yatory  after  dinner ;  "  and  I  am  so  dying 
to  know  that  girL  She  seems  to  be  qnite 
a  feature  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ton 
should  hear  all  the  poor  people  talk  abont 
her ;  she  is  so  good  to  them ;  bat  she  neyer 
seems  to  eare  to  go  anywhere  or  make 
anybody's  aoqnaintanoe  in  her  own  ohss. 
I  wonder  she  doesn't  ory  hei  eyes  out  in 
that  dreadfol  house,  with  that  dreadful 
aunt,  who  sits  all  day  reading  sermons,  and 
drinking  oold  water,  and  knitting.  I 
am  sure  she  and  I  would  get  on  beauti- 
fully together.  I  know  she  has  a  story, 
her  face  looks  so  sad  sometimes.  I  haye 
seen  her  out  walking  onoe  or  twice." 

'•Poor  '  Little  White^p,' "  he  said. 

"Little  White-cap  I  Did  you  know  they 
call  her  that  1 "  looking  up  at  him  quickly. 

"Tes;"  then  a  momentary  yexation 
that  he  had  let  the  name  slip  passed  in  a 
laugh,  and  he  told  his  cousin  of  the  adyen- 
ture  be  had  had  with  her  in  the  rayine. 
"  She  is  delightful,  and  the  cap  was  most 
bewitching,"  he  added. 

"1  don^t  think  so;  it  looks  ridiculous, 
I  think,"  said  Oedlia.  '<  It  is  one  of  those 
<  berets '  you  see  the  French  people  wearing 
at  the  seaside.  It  is  all  yery  well  there, 
but  it  is  absurd  to  seeonehere— and  toget 
known  by  it,  too  I  It  is  yery  bad  taste. 
A  girl  can't  be  yery  nice  who  wanders 
alone  aU  oyer  the  country  dressed  up  in 
that  noticeable  fashion." 

Her  oousin  laughed.    . 

"Mother,  I  don't  think  James  is  half  so 
nice  as  he  used  to  be,"  she  said,  petulantly, 
that  eyening,  as  she  lingered  a  few  moments 
in  her  mother'i  room  on  her  way  to  bed. 
'<I  don't  think  I  like  him  at  all  now." 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  in  some  alarm ; 
then  the  anxiety  yanished. 

'<Tou  mustn't  talk  like  that,  OecOia.  It 
isn't  good  form,"  she  said.  <<  He  is  your 
cousin,  and  one  day,  I  hope,  will  be  your 
husband." 

«<  Mother  I "  with  a  quickened  breath,  as 
if  the  idea  were  new  to  her,  though  she 
had  known  from  the  day  that  she  came  out 
that  this  match  had  been  arranged  in  her 
mother's  plans,  "I  shan't  marry  him,  not 
eyen  if  he  asks  me." 


CHAPTER  UL 

The  next  day  at  luncheon  Captain  Dacre 
asked  his  aunt  if  she  would  pick  him  up 
at  the  Na)lors',  one  of  the  families  on 
whom  she  intended  to  call  that  day.  Their 
house  was  the  last  but  one  on  her  yisit- 
ing  list  for  that  afternoon.  The  last  was 
Mrs.  Joliffe's.  Cecilia  was  not  taken  out 
by  her  mother  that  afternoon.  The 
daughters  of  a  neighbour,  whose  name  and 
position  were  all  that  the  most  socially 
fastidious  could  desire,  had  been  inyited  to 
take  tea  with  her;  Mrs.  Dacre  not  consider- 
irg  the  families  upon  whom  she  was  going 
to  call  at  all  necessary  to  her  daughter's 
acquaintance. 

••  I  thought  you  were  going  to  call  on 
Lord  Braith  this  afternoon,"  said  his  aunt, 
in  some  surprise,  Lord  Braith's  place  lying 
in  a  totally  different  direction  to  the 
Naylors'  house. 

"I'ye  changed  my  mind.  I  want  to 
haye  a  look  at  that  mare  of  Naylor's.  He 
is  going  to  part  with  her,"  said  the  young 
man,  helping  himself  to  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  game  pie. 

Cecilia  glanced  up  at  him  with  a  touch  of 
girlish  spite. 

<*And  I  suppose  you  will  help  mother 
pay  her  yisits,"  she  aaid,  demurely.  **  The 
MUl  House  lies  on  your  way  home." 

*'  F^erhaps  I  shall,"  said  her  cousin,  in-r 
nooently. 

Cecilia  flushed  and  bit  her  lip. 

"Cecilia  can't  go,"  said  her  mother. 
"Lady  Elizabeth  and  Lady  Dora  are 
coming  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  her." 

"  How  cheerful  I "  saU  the  young  man, 
feelingly. 

"  I  am  sure  the  Dormer  girls  are  yery 
nice," exclaimed  Cecilia,  indi^iantly,  "and 
I  should  enjoy  myself  much  more  with 
them  than  tailang  with  that  harum-scarum 
sort  of  girl.  Miss  Colmore." 

"  Yes ;  I  don't  at  all  approye  of  the  way 
MrsL  Joliffe  seems  to  be  bringing  her  up," 
said  Mrs.  Dacre.  "  She  seems  to  be  well 
known — in  a  way — all  through  the  neigh- 
bourhood. She  does  the  most  extraordi- 
nary things — apparently  a  regular  madcap 
I  should  say.  It  is  sll  yery  well  to  be 
kind  to  the  poor,  but  there  was  no  need 
for  a  girl  in  her  position  to  dt  up  aU  night 
with  a  sick  woman,  ill  with  small-pox,  too, 
whose  yery  daughter  was  afraid  to  go 
near  her.  It  was  tempting  Pro^dence  I 
Then,  when  the  floods  were  out  last  year, 
die  paddled  about  all  alone  in  a  small 
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boat,  helping  to  earry  proviaions  to  some 
of  the  flooded  eotta^es,  and  actually 
rescued  two  children  from  an  onthouse. 
It  was  all  yery  noble,  bat  rather  eccentrici 
and " 

"  It  wonld  have  been  mnch  more  suitable 
to  her  position  to  let  the  children  drown," 
said  the  yonng  man,  meditatively. 

"  I  didn't  say  that,  James,"  with  a  toaeh 
of  asperity;  *'bat  there  were  plenty  of  other 
people,  sorely,  to  do  that  work^  without  her 
risking  her  life  and  coming  back  drenched 
to  the  skin,  and  covered  with  mud,  and  so 
white  and  exhausted  that  she  dropped 
down  in  a  dead  fsint  in  the  Rectory  kitchen, 
as  Mrs.  Oay  said  she  did." 

"  But  it  would  have  been  awkward  for 
the  chUdren  if  she  hadn't  been  there,  as 
there  happened  to  be  no  one  else,"  said 
Osptain  Daore,  with  that  innocent  expres- 
sion which  his  cousin,  quicker-witted  than 
her  mother,  noted  and  dreaded. 

"James  is  always  saying  something 
disagreeable,  mother,"  she  exclaimed  now, 
before  her  mother  could  reply,  "so  you 
needn't  trouble  to  argue  with  him  over 
the  propriety  of  iSLiB  Oolmore's  pro- 
ceedings." 

"  Well,"  said  her  mother,  with  dignifled 
tolerance,  "  I  shouldn't  like  Cecilia  to  act 
after  that  mad  fashioa" 

"OeciUa  wouldn't,"  said  her  cousin. 
"  She  would  be  afraid  of  the  damp  taking 
her  hair  out  of  curl  Besides,  she  would 
have  told  the  little  boys,  if  she  had  been 
there,  that  probably  they  had  been  doing 
what  they  had  been  told  not  to,  and  that 
was  why  they  were  in  peril  of  drowning." 

Oeoilia's  usually  soft  eyes  flashed. 

"  Perhaps  if  you  had  fdways  done  as  you 
were  told,  it  might  have  been  better  for 
you  to-day,"  she  said,  so  sharply  that  her 
mother  was  roused  to  the  fact  that  instead 
of  banter  it  was  the  flash  of  crossed  swords 
between  them.  She  did  not  mean  them  to 
quarrel 

"What  time  did  you  tell  the  carriage  to 
come  round,  Oecilia  % "  she  asked,  to  change 
the  conversation. 

.  About  half-past  four,  Mrs.  Dacre,  calling 
on  the  Naybrs,  found  her  nephew  waithig 
there  for  her.  It  was  about  five  o'clock 
when  th^  drove  up  to  the  Mill  House. 
It  stood,  bare  and  uncompromising,  on  a 
slight  eminence.  The  mill  itself  was  built 
lower  down  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

It  was  a  bright  afternoon,  the  western 
sun  still  casting  a  glow  of  light  on  house 
and  garden;  but  the  air  was  sharp  and 
chill,  and   Mrs.  Dacre  drew   her  warm 


mantle  closer  about  her  as  she  dasoendsd 
from  the  carriage. 

"I  can't  think  how  Mrsi  Joliffe  ess  fife 


>,  she  said.  "  It  is  such  a  dresiy,  ooU 
sort  of  place." 

The  youn^  man  thought  only  of  the  ghi 
with  the  white  cap,  and  felt  very  wmj  fa 
her.  The  swvant,  a  prim,  dderly  vomiD, 
with  a  rather  severe  cast  of  coontenanee, 
led  the  way  through  a  small  hall,  faniilnd 
with  a  bare  simplicity  that  made  lb& 
Dacre  shiver  again,  to  the  room  in  itiek 
her  mistress  sat  in  the  affcemoon.  It  oooU 
scarcely  be  called  a  drawing-room,  lo  bin 
it  was  of  aU  the  dainty  grace  and  eomfoit 
which  the  word  usually  impliea  It  wis  i 
square  room,  .with  poUshed  floor,  m  wUeh 
were  set  stiffly  chairs,  and  table,  and  diei- 
fonier  of  old-fashioned  make.  Anu^ypipa 
hung  on  the  walls,  while  chairs,  and  eoiieh, 
and  an  endless  array  of  footstook  wm 
uphoktered  in  Berlin  wool-work.  By  the 
fireplace,  in  which  at  last  had  bem  sllomd 
a  fire,  was  Mrs.  Joliffe,  her  tables  with  iii 
usual  contents,  standing  by  lier  rida 

Near  the  window  sat  Prisdlla. 

As  the  door  opened  and  discovered  tb 
room,  the  young  man  took  it  all  in— the 
ugliness,  the  iMreness,  the  coldneM,  and 
Prisdlla. 

The  room  was  full  of  the  red  weiten 
light  In  its  radiance,  on  a  sti£^  npiUkt- 
backed  chair,  sat  PrisciUa.  Before  hei 
was  one  of  those  old-fashicmed  frtmee  k 
which  Berlin  wool-work  and  otiher  hmaSk 
atrocities  of  our  grandmothers  oiedtobe 
perpetrated.  Priscilla  was  working  <m  s 
great  piece  of  canvas  stretched  in  it  Ai 
the  visitors  appeared  she  looked  m  ooe 
hand  resting  on  the  work,  and  met  (^tiin 
Dacre's  eyes. 

She  was  dressed  in  the  dull  brown  dm 
in  which  he  had  seen  her,  white  linen  eoDir 
and  cuffs  at  her  throat  and  wrists  onlyn- 
lieving  its  sombrenesa 

The  coquettish  white  cap  had  gona  Dm 
hair  was  smooth  and  neat,  the  Mght  eyM 
grave  and  intensely  dreaiy — so  Dseren- 
collected  afterwards  as  he  recalled  the 
detaik  of  the  scene.  For  thenuHnsnthi 
could  only  think  of  the  whole. 

As  it  was,  he  w|w  intensely  ammed  it 
the  change.  This  might  have  been  am 
demure  Quakeress  maiden— her  ocoqistioi, 
her  dress,  all  suggested  it — into  whom  hid 
been  metamorphosed  the  brilliantiyad 
girl  he  had  met  in  the  ravine  a  week  or  n 
ago.  Mrs.  Dacre,  glandng  at  hei^  wai 
astonished,  too.  This  was  not  the  boy- 
denish,  madcap  girl  she  had  been  dpecthf 
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to  meet^  whose  companioiiBhip  she  had 
dreaded  for  OedUa.  Bat  she  memy  glanced 
at  her  ae  she  advanced  to  shake  hands  with 
Mrs.  JoliffCy  whose  aoquahitance  she  was 
renewing  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years. 

Prisculai  who  had  been  exchanging  a 
greeting  with  Captain  Dacre,  came  fonrard 
to  be  introduced. 

Mrs.  Dacre,  looking  at  her  a  little 
enriooslyi  raised  her  hand.  Then,  as  she  saw 
Priscilla's  face  more  clearly,  she  started,  and 
something  incrednloos,  poxsled,  shocked, 
flashed  into  her  eyes.  Her  hand  dropped 
just  as  PrisciUa  held  ont  hers. 

Bat  her  social  training  was  perfect,  and 
the  smiling  grace  with  which,  men  a  slight 
bow  to  Prlralla,  she  instantly  tamed  to 
her  nephew  and  presented  him  to  Mrs. 
Joli£fe,  was  so  quick  and  clever  that  the 
little  act  of  the  withdrawn  handshake  was 
scarcely  perceptible  to  any  except  the  one 
from  whom  it  had  been  withheld.  Bat 
Prisdlla  saw  it  and  flashed  scarlet.  Captain 
Dacre  noticed  it,  and  in  secret  anathema- 
tised his  aanf  s  social  pradery  and  an- 
generoas  narrow-mindedness.  He  did  his 
best  to  wipe  away  the  affront  and  followed 
Piiscilla,  who  went  back  to  he»seat  by  the 
tamboor-frame  to  gather  up  some  wools 
that  had  fallen  on  the  floor.  Mr&  Dacre 
sat  down  near  Mrs.  Joliffe;  bat  as  they 
talked  together  Mrs.  Dacre  kept  casting 
watchful,  uneasy  glances  in  the  direction 
of  the  tambour-frame,  by  which  her  nephew 
and  Priscilla  were  now  sitting,  the  Captain 
having  succeeded  in  detaining  her  Uiere. 
She  was  trying  to  make  herseu  certain  of 
something. 

Could  it  have  been  this  girl  she  had 
seen  before,  under  such  different  circum- 
stances 1    It  could  not  be.    And  yet 

The  more  she  looked  at  PrisciUa,  the 
more  certain  she  becama 

How  could  she  make  quite  certain  1 

It  was  mysterious.    It  was  inexplicable. 

How  thankful  she  was  that  she  had  not 
brought  Cecilia  with  her  1 

Captain  Dacre,  after  they  had  laughed  a 
little  over  their  adventure  in  the  ravine, 
asked: 

<*Do  you  like  that  kind  of  workl" 
looking  at  the  wonderful  piece  of  Berlin 
wool-work  in  tiie  frame. 

It  was  a  scene  from  Scottish  history — 
Bizsio  playing  before  Maiv  Stuart  The 
canvas  was  extensive,  and  Priscilla  had 
been  many  months  and  days  at  it 

A  little  smOe  crossed  her  lips. 

«  Do  you  1  **  she  asked,  meddy. 

He  looked  at  it  critically. 


"I  think,  perhaps,  there  is  rather  too 
much  of  it,**  he  said,  politely. 

"There's  a  great  deal  more,"  with  a 
gesture  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  where  a 
roll  of  the  finished  work  bore  witness  to 
her  industry.  ''Mary's  head  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  are  all  round  the  comer 
there.  I  have  been  working  at  it  for 
months  1 " 

''Why  1 "  he  asked,  invohmtarUy,  think- 
ing tiiat  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing more  ugly. 

She  laughed,  the  Quaker  primness 
vanishing. 

"Isn't  it  hideous  1  I  feel  quite  sorry 
for  poOT  Marv  Queen  of  Scots  inien  I  look 
at  it  You  should  see  her  eyes  1  I  nearly 
sewed  boot -buttons  in'  for  them;  they 
would  have  looked  quite  as  natural  as  the 
black  silk,  and  far  more  effective.  It  is  a 
shame  to  make  her  such  a  sight  It  is 
wicked  I" 

"  But  why  do  you  do  it^  then  1  I  thought 
that  sort  of  work  was  relegated  to  the 
^ddle  Ages." 

"So  it  is — mostly.  But  I  do  a  good 
deal  of  it" 

"  Why  1 "  with  an  amused  smile.  "Do 
you  fancy  that  you,  too,  are  in  the  Middle 
Ages  1 "  with  a  glance  about  him. 

Her  cheek  dimpled,  then  something 
passionate,  rebellious,  flashed  into  her  eyes 
as  they,  too,  glanced  round  at  her  somlm, 
dreary  surroundings. 

"Do  you  wonder  1"  under  her  breath. 
Then,  as  if  a  sudden  feeling  of  shame  and 
remorse  had  touched  her  tor  mocking  at 
the  home  that  had  been  so  generously 
given  her,  "Aunt  is  very  good  to  me," 
she  said,  more  sedately,  "  and  I  am  glad 
to  do  what  I  can  for  her.  Her  husband's 
mother  began  these  things  years  ago,  and 
died  before  they  were  finished.  I  believe 
it  worried  her  a  good  deal,  that  she  couldn't 
get  through  with  them ;  and  so,  after  her 
death,  aunt  thought  she  would  get  them 
finished  for  her.  But  she  couldn't  do 
much  herself— her  hands  are  crippled  with 
rheumatism — and  so  I  have  worked  at 
them  since  I  came.  I  have  done  a  good 
deal  since  I  cama"  She  looked  round  the 
room  with  a  curious  expression,  half  dis- 
gust and  weariness,  half  pitiful  amusement, 
on  her  faca 

What  long,  dreary  hours  she  had  spent 
over  that  ugly  work  !  And  yet  how  piti- 
ful, how  futile,  how  pathetic  to  the  girl 
had  been  this  penance  set  herself  by  Uiis 
austere,  stem,  narrow-minded  woman, 
whose  hands  had  been  unable  to  carry  out 
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{he  uieleBS  task  she  had  set  herself  to  per- 
form. Fiiscilla  had  heard  somethfaig  of 
her  aunt's  history  —  how  she  had  oome 
to  this  house,  high-spirited,  haughty, 
with  the  husband  for  whom  she  had 
flong  aside  family,  position,  a£3aence; 
how  loTO  had  slowly  faded  under  the 
new  drenmstances  of  her  life,  so  utterly 
opposed  to  all  those  whieh  had  hitherto 
surrounded  her ;  how  she  had  wearied  tier 
husband  witiii  her  tempers  and  moods,  and 
had  said  bitter  words,  and  grown  colder 
and  harder,  till  he,  losing  patience,  re- 
taliated after  tiie  rough  manner  of  his 
order,  the  courtesy  of  a  naturally  kindly 
heart  becoming  embittered  by  her  treat- 
ment of  him;  how  she  had  scorned  the 
ignorant,  ffentle-minded  mother,  who,  by 
her  son's  decision,  lived  with  them  at  the 
Mfll  House  after  their  marriage,  and  who 
had  at  last  faded  away,  worn  out  by  the  con- 
tinual jar  between  the  son  she  had  adored 
and  Ae  wife  he  had  Ynarried.  It  was  over 
her  dead  body  that  the  bitterest  wrangle 
between  husband  and  wife  had  taken  place. 
The  miller  had  spoken  out  bluntly  and 
coarsely  his  opinion  of  his  wife's  conduct, 
and  from  that  day  a  breach  had  sprung 
open  wide  between  them,  never  to  be  closed 
agab,  for  a  few  days  later  he,  and  the  only 
child  she  had  borne  him,  were  brought 
home  dead|  killed  by  an  accident  when  out 
driving. 

From  that  time,  though  outwardly  hard 
and  cold  as  ever,  a  change  took  place  within 
her.  A  year  or  two  aiter  that,  she  took 
out  the  work  in  which  the  tender-hearted, 
gentie  old  mother  had  taken  so  much 
pride^  and  which.  In  the  innocent  simplicity 
of  her  heart,  she  had  begun  many  years  ago, 
for  tiie  purpose  of  decorating  the  drawing- 
room  when  her  son  should  marry.  It  had 
been  a  trarible  blow  to  her  f eeUngs,  when 
the  daughter-in-law  her  son  at  last  brought 
her  scornfully  rejected  the  gift,  and  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  its  being  used  in  one  of  her 
rooms.  Now  Mrs.  Joliffe  had  set  herself 
to  the  task  of  finishing  it,  and  using  it  for 
the  original  purpose  for  which  the  poor  old 
dead  woman  had  designed  it. 

But  her  hands  had  failed  her,  and  it  was 
only  when  Piiscilla  came  to  her  that  she 
saw  a  clumce  of  carryins  out  her  task. 

Captain  Dacre  looked  round  too,  and, 
with  a  masculine   eye,   appreciated    the 


uglbess,  without   taking  in  the  patient 
labour  of  the  task. 

**l  don't  think  any  woman  should  be 
encouraged  in  the  perpetraticm  of  audi 
monstrosities ! "  he  said,  severely.  Thai, 
with  a  more  earnest  kindliness,  as  he  looked 
at  her :  "  How  could  you  endure  to  waste 
your  time  over  such  nonsense^  Miss 
Oolmorel" 

"Perhaps  I  wished  to  do  penance,  too !" 
she  said,  lightly,  though  her  eyes  fell 
suddenly  before  his,  and  her  fingers  pulled 
restlessly  at  a  piece  of  silk  that  hung  ham 
the  frame.  "Perhaps  it  was  like  one  of 
those  opiates  that  make  one  sleep  and 
foiget!" 

He  laughed  incredulously. 

"What  have  you  to  forgett"  he  asked ; 
"  the  woes  of  a  broken  toy,  ora  wet  day f " 

She  laughed,  but  her  lips  were  white, 
and  she  rose. 

Mrs.  Dacre  rose  toa  That  prolcmged 
tdte-^tdbe  in  the  bow-window  made  her 
uneasy.  But  that  shocked  doubt  in  her 
heart  had  become  a  conviction. 

"I  am  thankful  I  didn't  take  CedHa 
with  me  1 "  she  said,  involuntarUy,  as  they 
drove  away. 

"What  is  it,  auntt"  asked  the  young 
man,  quickly. 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter,"  said  Mrs.  Daeie^ 
who,  after  her  lights,  was  a  merdf ol  woman, 
and,  now  that  sue  had  succeeded  in  saving 
her  daughter  from  the  contamination  <S 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Colmote^ 
felt  some  slight  pity  mingling  with  her 
indignation  and  scorn ;  "only  I  happened 
to  see  Miss  Oolmore  under  rather  corioitt 
circumstances  in  France  two  years  aga 
But  don't  say  anything  about  tUs,  James ; 
I  shouldn't  like  to  be  the  first  to  make  a 
scandal  about  the  poor  girl" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  her  nephew,  witii  a 
grim  mockery,  too  subtle  for  her  to  seei 

He  did  not  ask  another  question,  though 
he  was  intensely  curious  to  Imow,  and  wis 
divided  between  «  desire  to  utter  a  whole- 
sale malediction  on  the  ungenerod^  un- 
charitable prudishness  of  women  in  genenl, 
and  his  aunt  in  particular,  and  an  taneasy 
question  as  to  whether  ti^ere  had  really 
been  some  incident  in  Miss  Colmore's  past 
to  justify  his  aunt's  Insbuations.  Why  liad 
she  spoken  so  bitterly,  and  looked  ao  white 
and  strange  t 
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CHAPTER  I.      OOMPAGNONS  DE  VOYAGE. 

The  TOjAge  was  nearly  over.  For  nearly 
five  weeka  the  pasaengers  on  board  the 
P.  and  0.  steamer  ''Philiatia/'  thrown 
together  by  the  accident  of  paisagea  booked 
on  the  same  boat  and  kept  togewer  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  deck  and  saloon, 
whetiier  they  would  or  no,  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  escaping  from  one  another's 
society  without  the  assistance  of  wings  or 
fins,  had  worn  away  the  days  in  making 
friends  or  in  making  enemies,  in  flirtation, 
gossip,  or  silent  contemplaticHi,  according 
to  their  ihdi?idual  propensities. 

The  weather  had  be«i  delightfully  bright 
and  fine,  and  had  done  its  best  to  satisfy 
loyera  of  heat  and  lovers  of  cold  alike. 
There  had  been  athletic  sports,  witli  the 
thennometer  at  ninety-five  degrees  in  the 
shade ;  there  had  been  tennis ;  and  there 
had  been  dandngi  Breakfasts,  luncheons, 
and  dinners  ha^  been  alike  hilarious — 
except,  perhaps,  during  the  passage  through 
the  Bay  of  Biscay— and  the  voyage  was 
declared  on  all  hands  to  have  been  ''  very 
jolly." 

And  now  another  twenty-four  hours 
would  br&^.the  •'FhiUstia'*  in  sight  of 


Sydney  Harbour,  and  a  few  hours  later, 
the  people,  whose  interests  for  :the  time 
being  had  been  mutual,  who  had  watched 
one  another  and  talked  about  one  an- 
other as  though  the  world  was  bounded 
by  the  timbers  of  the  '•  PhiUstia,''  would 
separate,  never,  possibly,  to  meet  again. 
And  to.one  of  the  common  subjects  of  com- 
ment which  had  occupied  every  one  more 
or  less  for  the  last  five  weeks,  the  near 
prospect  of  the  end  of  the  voyage  was 
lending  an  interest  that  was  absolutely 
thrilling. 

It  was  the  lovely  evening  of  a  lovely 
day,  and  nearly  every  one  was  on  deck 
There  were  groups  pacing  up  and  down  the 
hurricane-deck;  others  leaning  over  the 
bulwarks,  looUng  down  at  tbi  heaving, 
rolling  masses  of  blue  water,  throu^ 
which  the  ship  pursued  her  even,  persistent 
way,  or  watchug  the  beautiful  evening  sky 
of  that  southern  latitude.  Nearly  all  the 
deck-dudra  were  occupied,  and|  in  two  of 
these,  drawn  rather  apart  from  the  others 
in  the  ardour  of  conversation,  sat  two 
elderly  ladiea  War  had  raged  fiercely 
between  them  throughout  the  voyage  as  to 
which  should  place  her  own  pMticular 
chair  in  the  most  desirable  situation  on 
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deck;  but  they  had  apparently  buried  the 
hatchet  in  a  common  intereati  and  their 
heads  were  very  dofe  together  as  they 
tiJked  in  a  low  tone  of  yoice. 

*'  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dnnstan- 
Brown,  I  assure  yon  there  isn't  a  doubt 
about  it  She  has  come  out  to  Sydney  to 
be  married.  Poor,  unfortunate  young  man, 
Fm  sure  I  pity  himl" 

The  speaker  hardly  looked  as  though  a 
feeling  heart  were  her  leading  churac- 
leristia  She  was  a  sharp-featured  lady, 
with  little,  piercing  bUck  eyes,  which 
nothing  apparently  could  escape.  Mrs. 
Dimstan-Browni  a  stout  and  kindly  woman, 
with  a  keen  reluh  for  gossip,  answered  her 
with  deep  but  placid  interest : 

"  She  is  yery  youngs  dear  Mrs.  Vernon ; 
not  more  than  nineteen,  I  should  think — 
should  you  t— and  really  very  pret^.  Her 
fianc4  probably  knows  her  tendencies, 
poor  fellow,  and  I  dare  say  she  will  settle 
down  very  nicelv  when  she  is  married. 
I'm  yery  much  afraid,  too^  do  you  know — 
I  really  am  yery  much  afraid — ^that  the 
dear  doctor  is  just  a  little  to  blame.  She 
ought  not  to  enoourage  hbn  of  course ; 
under  the  circumstances  it  is  yery  sad  and 
diocUng,  Fm  sure ;  but  stOl " 

Either  words  faUed  the  speaker  or  her 
companion  thought  that  she  was  monopo- 
lising the  oonyeisation,  for  she  interposed 
sharply: 

■*  I  am  sorry  that  I  can't  agree  with  you 
in  the  least  The  doct<w  is  pleasant  to 
erery  one,  and  his  delightfiil  manner  would 
be  the  same  to  Miss  Brand  as  it  is  to  eyery 
one  else  on  board,  if  she  had  not  made  such 
a  palpable  set  at  him.  And  as  to  her  being 
pret^i  my  dear,"  finished  Mrs.  Vernon, 
waxing  as  intimate  and  confidential  as 
though  she  and  Mrs.  Punstan-Brown  had 
neyer  cut  one  another  dead  on  the  deck- 
chafr  question,  "as  for  her  being  pretty,  I 
cannot  see  it  in  the  least" 

**  Dr.  Ward  is  a  yery  good-looking  man," 
returned  Mrs.  Dunstan-Brown,  turmng  her 
head  slightly ;  and  her  comment  was  ap- 
parently not  as  irreleyant  as  it  seemed,  for 
Mrs.  Vernon  followed  her  example,  and, 
turning  her  head  also^  looked  across  the 
deck  as  though  it  was  the  natural  thing 
to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

Standii%  against  the  bulwarks,  with  just 
enough  repose  about  his  attitude  to  make 
it  grMefnl,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly 
courteous  to  tiie  ladies  in  the  group  of 
which  he  formed  the  centre,  was  a  tall  man 
in  the  trim  uniform  of  a  ship's  doct(Hr.  T3Sb 
face  was  long  in  shape,  fab  in  complexion, 


and  rather  thin,  though  by  nd  means  war 
becominely  so.  The  flBatores  wese  hanilr 
some  and  clear-cut^  though  tibe  ftdaihab^ 
straight  line  of  the  nose  was,  pttliaipi,  a 
little  too  finely  chiselled.  Tlie  Uue  ^yesy 
for  all  their  ob^ously  penetratiya  power, 
were  looUng  extremely  pleasant  at  the 
moment ;  and  the  mouUi  was  hidden  by  a 
long  heayy  moustache*  which  was  frdr  Uke 
his  hair.  He  looked  lil»  a  man  of  about 
fiye-and-thirty,  and  his  expression  and 
manner  were  those  of  a  man  who  has  um 
enough  of  the  world  and  its  ways  to  be 
yery  sure  of  himself  and  his  power  of 
dealing  with  it — ^too  sure  for  anytiiing  fai 
the  least  resembling  aggresdye  aelf-coifi- 
dence.  He  was  Dr.  James  Wttd,  aaedioal 
officer  of  the  *' Philistia,"  and  the  most 
popular  man  on  board.  He  waa  taftfaig 
and  laughing  ^;aily  as  he  smoked  Ui 
dgarette,  and  his  yoice,  as  it  floated  aevosi 
the  deck,  was,  like  his  eyes,  yery  pleaant 

The  two  ladies  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  as  by  common  con- 
sent, looked  away  to  the  other  end  of  dis 
yessoL  It  was  a  noticeable  fiaot  that  ewy 
vaix  of  eyes  on  deck  that  glanced  at  Dl 
Ward  —  and  they  were  many — glaneed 
from  him  to  that  other  end,  from  wUA 
came  the  sound  of  children's  yoiees  and 
laughter. 

<*  He  is  a  delightful  man  to  haye  m 
board,"  continued  Mrs.  Dunstan-Browa, 
with  a  general  afr  of  desiring  to  say  aone- 
thing  pleasant  "  I  dont  know  when  Ffe 
enjoyM  the  passa^  so  much,  and  Ffe 
made  it  seyeral  tmies,  as  yon  know,  I 
think.  It  is  quite  suprishg  what  e  dS- 
ference  such  charming  mannera  make  ta 
the  whole  tone  of  the  sh^.  He  hae  xeaQf 
kept  us  aU  aliye — always  something  goiag 
on." 

''Exactly  what  I  say,"  faiterpooed  Iba. 
Vernon,  ea^rly.  ''I  haye  Ihoagfaft  al 
along  that  his  uniyersally  diarming  maDDor 
makes  Miss  Brand's  conduct ^" 

But  the  remainder  of  Mrs.  Vemoa^ 
thought  was  not  destined  to  be  exptuaed 
in  words.  She  broke  off  sudden^,  her 
attention  apparency  arreted  by  the  eood 
of  pattering^  flying  feet^  and,  tomii^  ia 
the  direction  from  which  it  eameb  ^ 
exclaimed,  in  the  tone  of  one  whooe  expec- 
tation is  realised : 

<<  Here  comes  Miss  Brand." 

But  IDss  Brand's  progren — ^If  one  of 
the  adyandng  figures  was  faideed  ahe-— 
might  haye  been  more  aptly  deserfted  by 
the  words:  **Here  rushes,  oi^  here  flies 
liOss  Brand!"    Fran  the  after  part  of  the 
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deck,  with  a  child  oUsginff  to  each  hand, 
and  a  nMl  oout  of,  diflaren  ooamparlng 
alwat  bear,  oame,  ai  a  iwift  nu^  aeoom- 
panfed  by  shrieln  o{  delidit  from  the  little 
onee  nearly  earried  off  their  small  feet  in 
the  mah,  a  girlish  fignrOi  in  a  smart  little 
blqe  sezge  drees,  with  no  hat  on  the  mffled 
eorlyi  aabom  hair«  and  a  laagh  neady  as 
meity  as  the  children's  own.  Before  her 
words  were  well  uttered,  the  whde  Ayins 
troop  had  borne  down  upon  MnkVemon  and 
heroMapanion,  and  the  cnrly-haired  leader 
was  si^vig  to  Mrs.  Donstsn-BrowDi  re- 
gardless ef  the  childish  protests  that  rose 
around  her: 

«<rTe  bronght  them  back.  I  think  it's 
nearly  bedtime,  isn't  it  ?  Tes,  Eittyi  Tm 
sore  you're  sleepy,  really  and  truly."  The 
last  w<Hrds  in  answer  to  a  yborous  protest 
from  one  of  the  little*  girls  wiring  to  her 
hands.  <'Ifs  ever  so  late,  and  I'm  dread- 
fully tfied*" 

A  doleful  wail  arose  among  her  followers. 

"We'renottbedabitI"  they  answered 
vociferously;  and  one  admirer,  aged  about 
flye,  obsmred,  contemplatively:  *'Miss 
Band,  she  always  do  dit  tbed  before  we 
does." 

Miss  Brand  laughed  as  she  kissed  him, 
and  released  her  sailor  hat  frmn  a  very 
grubby  little  paw,  and  Us  aimt,  Mrs. 
Donstaa-Brown,  rose. 

"Tou  are  very  sood  to  them,  Ifiss 
Brand,"  she  said.  "  Thank  you,  it  is  nearly 
their  bedtime,  and  they  may  as  well  come 
now." 

A  genertd  movement  enstnd  on  deck. 
The  chfldren  were  dafaoaed  by  various 
rdattves  and  conveyed,  amid  wails  and 
lamentations,  below.  The  groups  broke  up 
and  resrranged  thdUiselves,  and,  somdiow 
— ^no  one  could  quite  say  how,  thoodi 
more  than  one  pair  of  eyes  was  en  the 
aleii-r-Miss  Brand  and  Dr.  Ward  haimned 
to  be  standing  side  by  sidd  Miss  JSrand 
was  very  buqr  putting  on  her  hat  and 
trying  to  restore  some  sort  of  order  to  the 
cnidy  hair,  which  a  series  of  vehement  hugs 
had  left  in  wild  confusion;  and  James 
Ward  watched  her  far  a  monient  without 
speaking. 

"They've  pulled  me  all  to  pieces  1"  she 
exclaimed,  lightly.  "I  like  children  im- 
mensdy— 4iice^  loUy  duldren  like  these ; 
but  th^  certainly  do  make  one  in  a  mesa" 

She  laudied  as  she  spoke,  and  looked 
up  at  him  m  a  moment,  and  he  said  in  a 
tmie  which  reached  only  her  ears : 

"  You're  nothing  but  a  chfld  yourself,  I 
bdieve." 


She  did  not  answer;  but  her  soft,  brown 
cheek  flushed  a  little,  and  her  smaU  fingers 
were  busier  than  ever  with  hep  hab. 

"  Why  have  you  kept  out  of  the  way  all 
dayl" 

Stni  no  answer^  and  the  manly  per-r 
suasive  voice  dropped  into  a  lower  key 
stilL 

"  Won't  you  come  for  a  stroll  t " 

She  looked  up  at  him  again,  and,  with  a 
little  gesture  of  assent,  half-careless,  half 
deprecatinff,  turned  and  began  to  saunter 
along  the  deck. 

He  walked  by  her  sidci  and  they  ez^ 
changed  remarb  upon  the  weather  and 
various  other  tofocs  of  interest  cm  board 
the  "Philistia,"  apparently  for  the  edifica^ 
tion  of  the  few  people  yet  left  on  deck,  for, 
as  the  two  passed  out  of  hearing  of  these, 
their  conversation  stopped  abruptly  and 
silQnce  fall  upon  than.  It  lasted  until 
they  had  passed  to  the  fiff  end  of  the  deck, 
and,  as  they  turned  mechanically,  havinff 
readied  the  fsrthest  limit  possible  anc| 
begun  to  retrace  their  itcpSf  it  was  broken 
suddenly  by  the  man.  He  stormed  in  his 
walk  just  where  they  were  hidden  from 
^ew  by  deck-houses  and  cranes,  and, 
looking  down  at  the  little  figure  by  hif 
side,  m  said,  softly : 

<*  Have  you  considered,  Bertha  t " 

She  loobd  up  at  him  with  a  shy, 
startled  movement,  and  then  turned  away« 

"Tou  mustn't  call  me  B&thai  Dn 
Ward,"  she  said,  hurriedly.  "I-rl  tol4 
you  sol"  i 

^'I  know  you  did,\he  answered,  following 
her  with  his  eyes  as  she  moved;  "  but  you 
have  tddmea  grofttmany  other  things  thai 
I  don't  ;mean  to  attend  to,  Bertha."  He 
drew  a  step  nearer  to  her  as  he  spoke  her 
name  agaia  "There  is  only^  one  thing 
you  can  say  to  me  that  you  would  never 
have  to  say  twice — ^that  you  don't  like  me, 
You  won't  say  that  to  me,  will  you  1 "      j 

She  lifted  a  pair  of  large  brown  eyes  t# 
his  iace^  dropped  them  agafai  quickly,  and 
said,  in  an  nrresolute  little  voice : 

"IshaUhavetol" 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thii^  1 "  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  low,  tender  voice,  and  taking 
both  her  hands  in  his,  he  drew  her  lute 
the  shelter  of  a  convenient  and  Iriendlv 
comer,  with  a  gentle  f ovee  to  which 
she  gave  way  with  very  little  stmggla 
'( Bertha,"  he  said,  " yonVe bewitchedme 
with  those  big,  round  eyes  of  yours,  don't 
you  understand  t  I  want  you,  dear.  I 
love  you.  Tell  me  youll  be  my  wife.^ 
The  words  were  serlo^  enou^  and  his 
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tone  was  penuasive  earnestnees  itself;  bat 
oyer  the  little  brown  face  intowhidi  he 
looked,  there  broke  an  irrepressible  little 

S learn  of  fun,  as  thoneh  she  were  in  tmth 
^e  child  he  had  called  her. 

"I  can%"  she  said.  <<How  can  I,  Dr. 
Ward  1  One  can't  be  two  people's  wives." 
■*  Then  yon  shall  be  mine ! "  he  said, 
trying  to  draw  her  to  him  as  she  held 
back  half-frightened,  hall-fascinated  by 
his  Tehemence,  thongh  she  had  left  her 
hands  in  his  with  the  faintest  possible 
attempt  at  drawing  them  away. 

"  You  hardly  know  this  man ;  he  hardly 
knows  yon.  He  doesn't  care  for  yon  as  I  do 
— ^it  is  not  possible.  How  can  yon  tell  what 
yonr  life  with  him  will  be  1  How  can  yon 
tell  tiiat  he  will  make  yon  happy.  Ton 
don't  know  what  yon're  doing  1  You  don't 
know  him  1" 

"I  don't  know  yon!"  mnrmnred  the 
girl,  looking  into  the  handsome,  pleading 
moe  with  wistfal  admiring  eyes. 

"  Yon  know  enough  1 "  he  said,  drawing 
her  to  him  with  a  tonch  that  there  was  no 
resisting.    '*  Yon  know  enough,  for  what 

you  do  know Ah,  Bertha^  tell  me 

the  truth ;  tell  me  the  truth — ^you  do,  you 
do  love  me  f "  She  tried  to  draw  herself 
away;  she  tried  to  hide  her  face ;  but  he 
held  her  fast. 

<<  Not  till  I  have  my  answer,"  he  said. 
*'  Prom^e  to  follow  your  heart,  Bertha  1 
Promise  to  be  my  wife  1" 

<«  I  promise  1"  she  cried ;  "  oh,  I  promise  ! 
Let  me  go  1 " 

The  next  instant  he  had  taken  her  into 
his  arms;  and  her  face  was  hidden — no 
other  hiding-place  o£ferlng  itself — ^upon  his 
shoulder.  There  was  a  long  pauea  Miss 
Brand  having  laid  her  face  down  was  ap- 
parently disinclined  to  raise  it  again ;  her 
pretty  little  head  being  indeed  in  a  con- 
tused whirl  of  sensations,  of  which  the 
most  distinct  was  a  shyness — not  a  usual 
chfl^teristic  of  her  by  any  means — of  the 
man  in  whose  arms  she  was.  He,  for  his 
part,  stood  looking  down  at  the  head  on 
his  shoulder  with  a  curious  expression  of 
possession  and  intense  satisfaction  on  his 
face,  which  would  hardly  have  tended  to 
compose  her  if  she  had  seen  ii  At  last, 
however,  the  position  seemed  to  cease  to 
content  him.  He  moved  her  gently  and 
tried  to  raise  her  head. 

X  Won't  you  look  at  me  t "  he  said. 

"I'd  lather  not,"  said  a  muffled  little 

voice^  and  then  Miss  Brand  changed  her 

mind  suddenly — or  so  it  seemed  —  for 

she   not  only  lifted  her  head,   but  re- 


moved her  small  person  from  the 
that  held  her  wiUi  sudi  a  quick  HtUe 
movement  that  any  active  protest  on  tbeb 
part  was  forestalled.  "It  doea  seem  so 
very  odd,"  die  said,  addressing  apparenlly 
the  heavy  crane— -with  which  she  stood 
face  to  face  as  she  turned  her  back  on  the 
man  who  watched  her.  "  I  never  thoogiit 
I  should  be  engaged  to  yon,  yon  kow, 
because,  you  see,  I'm  engaged  to  him.  Ob,, 
dearl" — ^the  quaint  little  tcme  chingsd 
suddenly,  and  she  faced  round  quicUy — 
"  that  sounds  dreadful,  doesn't  it  t  *" 

<'  The  last  words  do,"  he  answend,  with 
a  smile,  puttmg  one  arm  round  what  was 
now  a  very  resisting  little  figure.  **  Bat 
they're  not  true— at  least,  they  wont  bo 
long-*-and  you  are  engaged  to  me^  you 
see,  and  you  will  be  always.  Is  tiiat  what 
seems  odd  % " 

"  Yes." 

"But  you  do r  He  finished  his  quse- 

tion  with  his  handsome,  confident  eyes  raly , 
and  she  let  herself  be  drawn  a  little  nearer, 
and  put  her  head  back  on  his  shoulder  for 
about  half  a  minute  as  she  said,  ahyly : 
"  Yes."  Then,  with  an  instinctive  oonvio- 
tion  that  in  another  instant  his  lipa  would 
be  pressed  to  hers,  and  either  from  a  dii- 
inclinaticm  to  the  process,  whieh  was  half 
chUdish  in  its  sense  of  recoil,  or  from  a 
characteristic  impulse  to  tease,  she  moved 
again  quickly, 


now,"  she 
Dr.  Ward. 


said; 
Pm 


"We   ought   to   go 
"we've  been  here  ages, 
sure  it's  time  we  went" 

"Dr.  Ward  went  some  time  ago,"  he 
answered,  with  another  smile,  as  he  held 
her  fast    "This  is  Jun,  now  isn't  it  t ' 

"  Jim  1 "  she  repeated,  softly.  *•  Yes,  1 
suppose  it  is.    Jim !" 

But  tenderness  for  more  than  a  mosnent 
at  a  time  seemed  to  be  a  phase  to  be 
avoided  by  Miss  Brand  to-n%ht,  and  sbe 
finished  with  a  little  laugh. 

Her  wilfulness  was  as  provocative  to  the 
man  by  her  side,  however,  as  her  pretti- 
ness,  and,  without  more  ado^  he  tow  lier 
into  his  arms,  and  was  turning  up  hn  Ihoe 
to  his,  when  he  was  enereettcal^  puhed 
away,  and  the  crimson,  half-lrigflktaiied 
face  broke  into  a  smila 

"  Dr.  Ward,  somebody  is  coming  1  If 
you  don't  want  them  to  have  fits,  leave 
go,"  she  whispered,  hastily. 

He  released  her  incontinentty,  with  a 
muttered  exclamation  whidh  was  liaidJ^  a 
benediction  upon  the  approaching  foot- 
steps ;  and  by  the  tbne  the  new-conaerti — 
Mrs.  Vernon  and  a  friend  who  had 
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iabed  wiihm deibe  fol  an  «veiiiDg  stroll-^ 
meared  iroon  the  s4  me,  Dr.  Wud  and 
ISm  Bnmd  wevs  toaiing  over  Vke  bal- 
warkv,  with  a  wida  ditt  noe  between  theut 
If  any  fturther  priyate  ^dk  had  been  ex- 
changed between  them  t  iat  night,  it  wonld 
have  been  thtongh  no  ;ault  of  Mrs.  Yer- 
Don'i.  Bnt  Mrs.  YemonV^old  not  regulate 
the  danp  in  which  Min  Brand's  small  hand 
was  held  as  she  said  go?d  night  to  Dr. 
Ward  ]  nor  conld  that  warthy  lady  control 
the  little  answering  touch  with  which  the 
dasD  was  met  She  would  have  given  a 
good  deal  to  assist  at  Miss  Brand's  private 
meditations  when  she  finidly  retired  to  her 
caUn  for  the  night;  though  had  she  done  so, 
she  wonld  have  found  thmn  considerably  less 
distressed  and  perplexed  tium  the  medita- 
tions of  most  girls  would  have  been  in 
Miss  Brand's  drenmstances. 

CHAPTER  n.     THE  DEBT  INCURRED. 

Bertha  Brand  had  left  London  for 
Sydney,  five  weeks  earlier,  to  be,  on  her 
arrival  at  the  latter  place,  married  to  the 
man  to  whcnn  she  had  been  engaged  for 
the  preceding  six  months — ^Balph  Oharteri& 

She  had  said  good-bye  to  England^  and 
to  her  life  there;  the  baggage  stowed  away 
in  the  hold  ocmtained  her  trousseau;  and 
aha  had  in  her  possession  a  letter  from 
Charteris  himself — a  letter  of  welcome 
that  had  reached  her  at  Colombo— telling 
her  how  anxionsly  he  was  waiting  for  the 
day  that  should  bring  to  Sydney  his  pro- 
mised wife. 

Bertha  had  been  an  orphan  from  her 
babyhoodi  and  from  her  babyhood  she  had 
been  broofi^  up  by  her  only  relations — 
her  mother's  brother  and  his  wife — a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wanener.  She  had  inherited 
next  to  nothing  from  her  parents — five- 
and-twenty  pounds  a  year  only,  *'  which 
doesn't  buy  frocks,"  as  she  was  wont  to 
saji  ruefblly.  She  was,  further,  endowed 
with  characteristics  eminentiy  unsuited  to 
a  drl  in  her  positfon;  she  was  a  wiUu), 

It -hearted,  irresponsible  littie  thing, 
I  no  appUcatitm  or  industry  whatever. 
Siie  had  an  irrepressible  tendency  to  see 
the  humour  of  a  situation  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  and  she  was  very  pretty. 
She  had  littie,  delicate  features,  soft 
cheeks — ^not  round,  but  coloured  like  a 
child's — and  vary  large,  liquid  brown  eyes 
that  laughed  and  danced,  and  looked 
grieved  and  plaintive,  with  a  rapid  change 
of  eaqpression  that  made  her  face  absolutely 
bewildering  to  a  stranger.    That  pathetic 


expression  in  her  eyes  was  the  only  rign 
at  present  that  she  possessed  much  heart. 
She  was  Ught  and  bright,  witii  the  l%ht- 
nees  and  tightness  of  tmstiired  youth, 
and  the  depths  below  had  still  to  be 
sound6d« 

Mm.  Warrener  was  the  last  woman  in 
the  world  to  appreciate  such  a  nature  under 
any  circumstances.  She  was  a  harsh,  un- 
sympathetic woman,  and  her  personal  dis- 
lUce  to  her  husband's  niece  was  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  she  looked  upon  Bertha  as 
a  decided  defaulter  in  presuming  to  exist 
at  all  with  no  money  of  her  own  to  exist 
upoa  Not  unnatundly.  Bertha  had  agreed 
worse  and  worse  with  her  aunt  as  she 
grew  older,  and,  when  she  was  nmeteeUi 
matters  had  culminated,  and  she  had  de- 
cided, desperately,  that  she  would  go  away 
and  be  a  governess. 

It  was  shortiy  after  the  Urthday  on 
which  Bertha  had  made  this  decision  that 
Balph  Charterii,  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  War- 
rener, came  unexpectedly  to  Londcm  from 
Sy^ey  on  business.  He  had  not  been  in 
England  for  many  years ;  and  Mrs.  War- 
rener, partiy  from  some  remote  fseUng  of 
kinship  wiiioh  her  sister's  son  called  forth 
in  her  harsh  temperament,  partiy  because 
the  business  in  which  Balph  Oharteris  was 
the  Colonial  partner  had  become  very  ex- 
tensive, and  he  was,  therefinre,  a  rich  man, 
had  shown  him  a  certain  cold  cordiality. 
Oharteris  had  very  few  Mends  in  London ; 
and  spent  much  oi  his  short  time  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  Warreners'  house  in  Forchester 
Square. 

Balph  Charteris  was  a  very  quiet,  shy 
man ;  one  of  those  men  who  say  little  be- 
cause they  are  more  observant  and  reflective 
than  th^are  known  to  be;  and  outwardly 
he  had  taken  no  marked  notice  of,  or 
interest  ha,  Bertha  Brand.  He  had  left 
Engbnd  without  a  word  to  her,  save  those 
which  induded  her  in  his  general  quiet 
expression  of  pleaiure  in  his  stay  and  regret 
at  gdng  back  to  his  lonely  home  and  life 
in  Sydney.  But  three  months  ^afterwards, 
just  whttu  Bertha  was  beginning  to  chafe 
idike  at  the  prospect  of  govemessing,  and 
of  continued  life  with  her  aunt,  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Balph  Charteris  asking 
her  to  come  out  to  Sydney  to  be  his  wife. 
Bertha  was  perfectiy  heart-whole;  she 
liked  Balph  Charteris  as  much  as  any  man 
she  had  ever  seen,  hx  better  thui  she 
liked  the  prospect  of  being  a  governess, 
and  she  answered  his  letter  and  said 
"Yes." 

But  life  onboard  the  <'Philistia"  opened 
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a  new  world  to  Bertha  Brand.  She  wag 
nommally  nnder  the  oaptafai's  ehivge^  bat 
th»  oaption'fl  ooneeptlons  of  hb  offioe  were, 
natandly,  limited,  and  Bertha  found  her- 
self, fw  the  flint  time  In  her  lifey  free  to 
enjoF  henelf  from  morning  to  nig^t;  and 
fbr  the  first  time  in  her  life  the  attentions 
of  a  man  formed  a  prominent  f eatore  in 
her  dafly  life.  She  had,  indeed,  scarcely 
known  anv  men.  Mnch  sodetyi  male  or 
fiomale,  did  not  accord  with  the  mtem  of 
repressioin  desirable  fbr  a  poor  relation  in 
lusi  Warrener's  mind;  and  her  cousin 
Montdth— Mr.  and  Mis.  Wairener^s  only 
son,  who  was  the  on^  young  man  Bertha 
coold  be  said  to  know  well  — she  had 
treated  and  looked  upon  from  their  child- 
hood as  a  brother. 

James  Ward  was  a  man  who  was  uni- 
versally popular  with  women ;  apparently 
the  women  he  met  in  society  Itted  him 
the  better  for  a  certain  superimity  implied 
by  the  fact  that  his  manner  was  the  same 
to  one  and  all,  that  no  one  individual 
made  more  impression  cm  him  than  another. 
But  before  the  '<  PUlistia  '^  had  been  at  sea 
a  week,  such  of  his  popularity  as  rested  on 
his  impartiality  was  seriously  imperilled ; 
his  flirtation,  as  it  was  caUed,  with  Bertha 
Brand  was  the  talk  ot  the  ship. 

Whatever  it  might  have  been  in  its 
beginning  it  was  no  flirtation  on  his  part 
at  leasts  had  the  commentators  been 
aware  of  the  fact— by  the  end  of  that  week. 
The  sparkling,  changinff  face,  the  bright, 
little,  irresponsible,  wflful  manner,  had 
taken  possession  of  James  Ward  as  no 
woman  had  done  for  years.  And  as  to 
Berthai  her  proceedings  were  hardly  to  be 
digniAed  with  so  serious  a  name  as  flirta- 
tion. He  was  to  her,  simply  the  nicest 
man  she  had  ever  seen,  the  nicest  to  talk 
to,  and  to  listen  to,  the  most  iascfaiating 
in  the  indefinite  sense  of  possiMitles  he 
stirred.  It  seemed  to  her  <*a  great  pity" 
that  she  should  have  to  spend  her  life  wiA 
Bdph  Charteris,  who  suggested  nothing 
to  her,  when  it  would  be  so  much  more 
Interesting  to  spend  it  with  James  Ward. 
The  latter  thought  always  caused  a  little 
thrill  of  excitement  to  run  through  her 
which  was  never  stirred  by  tl^e  flea  of 
marriage  with  Bdph  Charteris.  James 
Ward  was  on  the  spot»  very  urgent,  very 
argumentative,  and  exercising  over  her,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  infinence  of  a  fnlly- 
dflveloped  experienced  man  over  a  nature 
so  utterly  unawakened  as  to  be  still  that 
of  a  child.  Balph  Charteris  was  in  the 
distance ;  the  idea  of  him  had  never  been 


vmj  real  or  aubstsntialio  her;  hia  1ms 
and  her  promise  had  been  from  ftho  iat 
HtHe  more  than  shadows  to  hA  Ai 
yielded  at  last  to  James  Waid'e  lejifSM 
tations  with  a  vague  eonridion  tha*  ft 
would  be  ••aUriffht.'' 

But  though  ft  is  tztremdy  hard  Is 
realise  difficulties  awMog  one  ob  ^ 
land  when  one  is  on  tiie  open  a0n»'.wA 
nothing  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  bat 
ii^  water  and  sky,  it  ii  qaSto 
matter  when  signs  of  the  Jnid  lacnd 
obvious,  not  to  say  obtrusive,  and  mmB- 
ances  are  heard  on  all  hands  thafc  tha  hmt 
will  be  *<  in  in  an  bsus." 

As  the  "Philistia'' passed  between  Am 
Heads  into  the  smooth  water  of  Bfimif 
Harbour,  Bertha  Kind's  vague  oonfideMs 
in  the  amiable  malleabiHty  of  Oinge  In 
general,  instead  of  assumiiog  tlM  tfaSiDSit 
outline  the  dtuation  began  to  dfmand, 
grew  slighter  and  sUj^iter,  untQ  at  hii  it 
resolved  itself  into  an  uneasy  eonviotloai 
which  was  at  the  same  time  notwilkost 
its  humorous  side  to her^a  eonvbtioft  thatit 
was  *<  very  awkward."  The  shadowy  Balph 
Charteris,  the  thought  of  whom  hnd  traaUed 
her  so  little,  began  to  assume  uuulssnaally 
definite  proportions  in  her  mind,  and  she 
did  not  even  give  a  thought  to  thebuaulhi 
of  Sydn^  Harbour  as  the  «<Philbtia* 
made  its  slow  passage  throu|^  ik  Bb 
was  inclined  to  resent  the  escttenMii  of 
the  passengers  at  the  doae  pgoapaci  ef 
the  end  of  the  voyage,  and  io  lulm  e» 
cuses  for  the  Sydney  Board  oi  Heshh 
when  its  medical  officer  delsyed  theai  iar 
an  unconscionable  time  in  nis  inspeeBw 
of  the  ship.  In  spite  of  herself,  howeves; 
she  broke  into  a  little  inepraniUe  Jso^ 
as  Sydney  came  actually  into  tifAk  **  H^ 
it's  so  absurd,'' she  sdid  to  heoMi^  "lohsvs 
come  all  this  way."  .  It  was  not  vntfltfas 
final  turmcrfl  of  arrival  began  Aai  the  aoft 
little  cheek  turned  rather  pale^  and  tihe 
eyes  that  scanned  the  whttf  grew  vsrr 
large  and  plaintivt.  **Perinqpe  he  fan 
hen,"  she  thou^t;  and  then  aatbeliea 
crossed  her  mind  she  drew  Imck  anddsniy, 
fiashing  hotly.  She  had  looked  fall  fate 
Balph  Cbarteris's  lace  on  tiiat  instant^  end 
she  realised  that  it  was  very  awkward  in- 
deed. A  fsw  minutes  more  and  he  ww 
standing  by  her  side. 

''Tou  are  cornel"  ho  said,  fa  a  low 
voice,  not  touching  her,  not  even  attempt- 
ing to  take  her  hand.  But  he  loolnd 
down  at  the  litUe  bent  head  with  aUgM 
of  great  joy  in  his  eyes,  and  tiie  tone  in 
which  the  three  words  were  spoken 
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the  tendenat  wekome  Barilla  coold  haye 
had.  Ha  was  a  tall,  well-made  man  of 
tlire»4uid-thirty,  wtth  a  iqiiare  faoe^  vaty 
good  gr^  eyosi  aad  short,  orbp,  brown 
haiTi  which  cnrlad  a  Utile  aboye  hia  firm 
forehead  ag  he  lifted  hie  hat. 

Bertha  looked  up  at  him  helplesdy 
enough,  and  then  looked  roond  her  with 
a  cfaudish  e:qMetation  that  ^flcmtettdnj^" 
would  come  to  her  amiitanee.  The  d^k 
wae  in  a  itate  of  the  wiMeit  eonfdafon; 
everybody  wai  being  hustled  or  pashed« 
to  hosile  or  posh  in  thebr  tom,  and  nobody 
had  any  attention  to  spare  for  anybody 
else. 

lintii  ooDtaet  with  the  outside  world, 
and  the  sodden  erpansion  of  their  own 
hudiyidnal  intereatsi  the  interest  of  the 
passengers  in  one  another  had  soddenly 
evaporated.  Of  all  the  people  who  had 
looked  forward  to  Ifiis  brand's  meeting 
with  her  fiane^  as  an  oeeasfon  of  thrillbg 
interesti  only  one  or  two  gave  her  now 
even  a  hurried,  passing  glance. 

Balph  Oharteris,  apparently,  expected 
nothing  from  the  little  figure,  before  him 
in  the  way  of  greeting.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  <mly  too  consdons  that  he 
had  no  idea  what  he  ooght  to  expect 
The  little  fleeting  glance  she  gave  him 
tdd  him  nothings  and  in  no  wise  inter- 
fered with  Us  perfect  happmess. 

''If  yon  are  qnite  ready,  we  will  go,''  he 
said,  quietly.  "  I  have  told  my  man  to 
see  after  your  baggage." 

He  moved  dightly,  as  though  to  make 
way  for  her;  ami,  to  her  own  horror,  a 
litue  hysterical  laugh  broke  from  Bertha. 
It  was  so  dreadful,  she  told  herself,  and 
he  was  so  calm  about  it  1 

"I— Fve  got  aomething  to  tell  you," 
she  aaid.  "Oh,  I  wish  people  wouldn't 
push  so  1 "  she  added,  desperatdy ;  "  come 
Into  this  comer."  She  retreated,  as  she 
upolkdt  into  an  oasis  of  comparative  calm, 
and  he  followed  her,  wondmnff,  and  aay- 
ing  aomething  which  ahe  hardly  cai^ht 
in  the  tnzmoii  about  getting  away.  She 
turned  round  to  him  quickly  aa  ahe  reached 
bar  temporary  haven,  not  lifting  her  head, 
and  beghinii^  to  apeak  at  once  in  a  tone 
and  manner  ao  lighi  ui  her  embarraaament, 
as  to  be  almoat  fl^^pant.  "I'm  awfully 
aorry,"  ahe  aaid.  "I  won't  keep  you 
a  mfaiute.  I  do  hope  you  won't  mind, 
Ml.  Charteria^  but — but  I'm  engaged." 
She  atopped  suddenly,  aa  though  fading 
that,  having  to  make  the  statement,  it 
was  impossible  to  soften  it,  and  he  looked 
at  her  interrogatively. 


no 


"Engaged!"  he  aaid.  "I'm  afraid  I 
don't  understand." 

She  lifted  ber  head  deaperately  and 
looked  at  him. 

"Eng^iged  to  be  married  1"  ahe  aaid, 
rapidly.  "I  cant  marry  you,  I  mean. 
Oh  I  I  do  beg  your  pardcm  1 

The  last  worda  teme  from  her  in  a  low, 
laltecfaig  murmur,  and  her  head  drooped 
lower  and  lower,  aa  well  it  might  before^ 
the  change  that  came  into  Ae  manly  faee 
belMe  her  at  her  worda.  BaIt>hOharteriadid' 
not  apeak  for  a  moment    He  stood  qufte 
atill,  looking  at  her  aa  tliough  trying  to 
take  in  the  worda  he  had  heard,  and  hia- 
lipa  were  white  and  compreaaed,  Hke  the 
lipa  of  a  man  who  haa  received  a  heavy 
blow,  and  ia  bradng  himaelf  to  bear  what* 
ia  to  ccnne. 

"  Tou  can't  marry  me  1"  he  aaid,  aloidy. 
"  But  you  have  come  here  to  marry  me  I" 

"  I  know,"  ahe  faltered,  twiatina;  a  fold 
of  her  pocket-handkerchief  with  little, 
ahaking  finffcrs.  "I  know.  But  ahice  I 
atarted- — -"'  ahe  pauaed.  She  had 
means  of  gauging  the  pain  of  the  i 
before  her;  aikl,  in  spite  of  her  keen  sttiae 
of  diaoomfort,  her  periloua  aenae  of  the 
ludicroua  foreisd  i^on  her,  even  at  that 
moment,  a  oonadouaneaa  of  tiie  abaurdity 
of  her  proceedinga.  Balph  Oharteria' 
finiahed  her  aentence  for  her. 

"Since  you  atarted,  you  have  aeen  some' 
one  you  Ilka  better  than  you  can  ever  like' 
met" 

Bertha  nodded.  It  was  not  a  aanae  of 
the  ludicroua  that  kept  her  from  speech 
thia  time ;  die  did  not  look  up  or  move, 
and  the  buay  little  fingera  were  ahaking 
frightfdly.  She  had  never  heard  a  man's 
voice  aound  aa  did  the  low  voice  that  had 
juat  apoken.  There  waa  a  ailence.  The 
aquare,  aendUe  face  did  not  betray  much. 
It  waa  drawn  and  pale,  and  the  grey  eyea 
were  dark  with  pam.  He  apoke  at  laat, ' 
and  hia  low,  hoarae  voice  waa  ateadily^ 
oontvdled,  though  the  worda  came  from 
him  dowly  and  unevenly. 

"Ia  he  here,"  he  aaid,  very  quietly,  "to 
take  care  of  you  1" 

"Yea,"  Bertlia  anawered,  almost  inan- 
dibly,  "he  ia  goinz  to  take  me  to  aome 
friends  of  hia— tiU— ~"  her  face  grew 
acariet  and  die  broke  o£ 

"I  needn't  sUy,  then,"  he  aaid.  "I 
hope  you  will  be  happy.  Gh)od-byel" 
He  turned  away  aa  he  apoke,  lifting  hia  hat 
mechanically ;  and  aa  he  moved,  a.  laacar 
with  a  heavy  load  of  baggage  from  the 
hold  puahed  hia  way  between  them.    At 
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the  same  moment,  seeing  herself  cat  off 
from  the  retreating  figure,  an  undefined 
sense  of  guilt  and  hnmiUation  rose  sud- 
denly in  Bertha's  childish  sooL 

"  Oh|  I  most  beg  his  pardon  1  I  most 
make  him  understand  1  *'  she  cried  to  her- 
self;  and  as  the  lascar  passed  she  sprang 
after  him,  "heedless  of  tne  approach  of  a 
second  man,  equally  heavily  laden.  In 
another  instant  die  would  hare  been 
knocked  down,  when  she  was  caught  and 
held  by  a  man's  hand.  The  man  was  James 
Ward.  Bertha  looked  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment^ looked  agahi  at  the  receding  figure, 
and  liien  covered  her  face  wiUi  her  hwds, 
and  bursting  into  tears,  turned  and  ran 
away  in  the  direction  of  her  cabin. 

James  Ward  let  her  go,  and  then  stood 
for  a  moment  looking  toinmls  the  crowd 
of  moving  figures,  one  of  which  he  knew 
to  be  Balph  Ohurteris.  And  his  expression 
as  he  looked  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 

CHAPTER  IIL   bertha's  DQLL'S  HOUSE, 

Three  months  had  gone  by  since  the 
"  Philistia  "  steamed  into  Sidney  Harbour ; 
and  it  was  a  bright  morning  in  May.  It 
was  one  of  tiiiose  spring  momtngs  when 
the  very  air  seems  to  be  mstinct  with  fresh 
life.  And  nowhere  did  the  sun  seem  to 
shine  more  radiantly,  nowhere  was  the 
atmosphere  of  spring  with  its  promise 
more  distincti  than  in  a  little  house  in 
West  Kensington.  It  was  a  very  little 
house,  and  it  was  very  new  indeed.  It  was 
one  of  a  row  of  little  houses,  ail  designed 
and  decorated  according  to  such  modem 
standards  of  taste  as  could  be  attained  with- 
out any  considerable  addition  to  the  ex- 
pense of  building.  The  paint  within  was 
artistic  in  hue,  the  wall-papers  would  have 
been  a  revelation  to  the  house-decorator  of 
twenty  years  ago ;  there  were  electric  bells, 
and  there  were  diminutive  Queen  Anne 
fireplaces.  In  short,  the  houses  looked  as 
thou£^  ttiey  were  especially  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  neweet  and  moat 
artistic  of  modem  art  furniture. 

And  the  requirements  of  the  little  house 
in  queitioni  in  the  furnishing  line,  had 
evidently  been  fulfilled  very  recently. 

Evei^thing  in  it  was  pretty  with  the  in- 
expensive prettiness  of  dainty  colouring 
and  modem  design,  and  everythmg  was 
absolutely  new. 

The  windows  were  open  all  over  the 
house.  A  canary  was  singing  in  one  of  the 
lower  rooms,  singing  as  though  so  much 
fresh  air  was  having  an    absolutely  in- 


toxicating effect  up<m  him ;  and,  nuiimig 
downstam  with  a  mass  of  yellow  mndb 
in  her  arms,  wherewith  she  had  deeoraftifv 
designs  upon  her  drawing-room  firephee^ 
came  the  mistress  of  the  house,  Beifta 
Ward. 

Bertha  Brand  had  been  married  to 
James  Ward  before  the  •'PhilistiA''  left 
Sydney  on  Its  homeward  voyage.  She  had 
yielded  partly  to  that  insistent  power  in 
him,  which  half  f asdnated  and  half 
frightened  her;  and  partly  to  her  own 
conviction  that  she  might  as  weU  be 
manied  before  leaving  Sydney  as  on 
arriving  in  London,  since  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  return  to  her  ande  s  honse^ 
even  if  he  would  receive  her. 

The  voyage  home  had  made  a  deh^ghtfid 
honeymoon;  and  Bertha  had  enjoyed  her- 
self like  a  child  over  the  f  urnklnng  ol  & 
little  house,  which,  after  many  house- 
hunting expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
husband  and  wife,  had  taken  Bertha's  famey 
so  instantly,  that  she  had  made  her  hnsbsad 
take  it  on  the  very  day  after  they  bad  first 
seen  it.  And  she  had  chosen  much  of  its 
furniture  in  the.  same  sudden  faAioB, 
encouraged  in  her  pretty,  erratic  wilM- 
ness  by  her  husband's  constant  acquies- 
cence and  delight  in  all  the  arrangements 
made  by  his  *<  little  witch,''  as  he  caDed 
her. 

Bertha  had  been  far  too  mndi  absotbed 
in  the  del^htfol  novelty  of  her  poaltfem,  m 
its  ever  fresh  excitements,  to  feel  much 
distress  when,  shortly  after  her  arrival  ia 
London,  she  received  from  her  nncle^  to 
whom  she  had  written,  as  in  duty  bound, 
from  Sydney,  to  tell  Um  of  her  marriage, 
a  stem  note,  in  which  he  emphatically  dm- 
claimed  931  farther  interest  in  her  proceed- 
ings. "  A  wcnnan  who  could  so  forget  her- 
seU,  and  her  plighted  word,  is  no  niece  of 
miney"  were  Mr.  Warrener's  words.  Bot 
they  had  not  hurt  Bertha;  her  mids 
had  never  been  kind  to  heUf  even  the 
shelter  of  his  roof  had  only  been  given  Is 
her  from  the  sternest  sense  of  daty,  and 
she  had  no  affection  for  him  tobe  wcmded 
bv  his  worda  Mr.  Warrener,  his  wife,  sod 
his  son  were  her  only  living  reli^ons, 
almost  her  only  friends;  and,  out  off  1^ 
them,  Bertha  had  no  one  but  her  hurtwod. 
But  her  husband,  a  new  and  inexhaosttUe 
interest,  surrounded  by  a  fascinaUng  han  d 
unfamiliarity,  was  -more  than  enoi^h  tm 
Bertha. 

James  Ward,  for  his  part,  seemed  fa>  be 
well  content  that  it  should  be  so.  His  little 
wife  was,  apparently,  always  his  foremost 
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thought^  and  he  spent  ever;  day  in  trying 
to  make  her  happy.  Tlie  days  fle#  by  too 
quickly  for  either  of  them ;  for  James  Ward 
was  bound  for  another  year  to  the  P.  and  O. 
Company,  and  he  had  only  a  stay  of  four 
weeks  to  be  spent  in  London,  before  the 
«Philistia"  sailed  again  for  Bombay.  Bat 
this  was — owing  to  some  delay  in  the  re- 
pidrs  needed  by  the  "  Philistia" — ^lengthened 
by  an  extra  fortnight,  and  Ber^  was 
happier  and  happier,  and  seemed  to  cling 
closer  to  her  new  life ;  while  the  little  airs 
of  mistreM  and  wife  that  grew  on  her  daily 
were  delig^tfnl  to  behold. 

If  she  seemed  to  grow  little  nearer  to 
her  husband  mentally  than  she  had  been 
when  she  first  met  him  on  the  deck  of  ttie 
'^Philistia,"  if  she  knew  nothing  of  his 
inner  self,  if  she  never  in  all  her  upinness 
felt  exactly  at  home  with  him,  Bertiia  was 
qcute  nnconsdoas  of  these  facts.  It  was 
not  in  her  nature  to  analyse  her  feelings. 
She  accepted  things  just  as  they  came, 
and  in  the  strangeness  of  her  new  position 
she  found  one  of  its  greatest  charms. 

Nor  did  it  occur  to  Bertha  to  consider 
how  very  little  she  knew  of  her  husband's 
past  life  i  how  very  little  background,  so 
to  speak,  his  personality  possessed  in  her 
mind.  She  did  not  even  know  of  any  one 
who  had  known  him  for  any  length  of 
time.  But  she  was  far  too  folly  occupied 
with  the  James  Ward  of  whom  die  was 
still  half  shy — the  clever,  popular,  fascina^ 
ting  man,  who  was,  as  he  had  told  her, 
"  bewitched  "  by  her — ^to  have  room  in  her 
head  for  any  sidelights  whatever. 

He  was  her  husband — ^it  was  all  very 
beautiful — and  she  was  very  happy ;  these 
facts  were  all  she  knew  or  cared  to  know. 

And  when  the  day  at  length  arrived 
when  he  had  to  leave  her.  Bertha  had 
sobbed  and  cried  like  a  child. 

'*  Don't  cry  so,  my  darling,"  he  had 
said  over  and  over  agab,  as  they  took 
their  last  breakfast  together.  <<  I  shan't 
know  your  pretty  eyes  when  I  get  back 
if  you  cry  them  away  now."  But  Bertha 
had  refused  to  be  comforted ;  and  he  had 
had  at  last  forcibly  to  detach  himself  from 
the  small  detaining  hands  that  dung  to 
his  arm,  and  to  put  her  gently  into  an  easy- 
chair.  "Good-bye,  my  littte  witch,"  he 
had  said,  looking  back  at  the  little  figure 
which,  reluctantly  enough,  he  was  leaving 
all  alone  in  her  "doll's  house,"  as  he 
called  it. 

But  on  this  May  morning,  James  Ward 
had  been  at  sea  a  month,  and  Bertha  bad 
dried  her  tears,  and  had  begun  to  count 


the  days  which  must  go  before  be  could 
return. 

She  opened  the  drawing-room  door,  and 
going  up  to  the  hearth,  she  let  her  muslin 
fall  at  her  feet,  and  stood  considering. 

Bertha  Ward  had  altered  very  little 
from  Bertha  Brand.  The  little  figure 
looked  more  dignified,  but  that  was  owing 
almost  as  much  to  the  long  morning  gown 
she  was  wearing,  in  place  of  the  short  blue 
serge  she  had  worn  on  board  the  "Philistia," 
as  to  the  air  of  proprietorship  with  which 
she  glanced  round  the  room.  The  scrft, 
quiedy-changing  face  was  as  childish  as 
ever ;  the  brown  eyes  were  as  liquid.  But 
her  face  was  changed,  nevertheless.  There 
was  in  it  an  indescribable  new  expression, 
as  inseparable  from  the  circumstances  as 
was  the  wedding-ring  upon  her  finger. 

Her  meditations  were  not  long.  She 
had  seized  a  pair  of  scissors  and  was 
preparing  to  cut  the  muslin,  when  the 
servant  came  in  with  a  letter.  Bertha 
took  it  from  her,  replied  with  much  dignity 
to  an  enquiry  as  to  her  orders  for  the 
greengrocer,  and  as  the  woman  left  the 
room,  subsided  into  a  low  chair  to  read 
it. 

"  It's  from  Aunt  Catherine  1 "  she  said, 
as  she  opened  it.  "Ob,  I  hope  she  can 
come  1 " 

She  read  the  few  lines  hastily  through, 
turning  scarlet  as  she  read,  and  then  let 
the  letter  fall,  and  lifted  an  indignant 
little  face. 

"Oh,  how  unkind  1"  she  cried.  *<0h, 
how  dreadfully  unkind  ! " 

The  Aunt  Oatherine  in  question  was  in 
truth  no  relation  at  all,  being  simply  an 
old  friend  of  her  mothei^s  to  whom  ^erbha 
had  given  the  title  from  affection.  She 
had  been  kind  to  Bertha  during  her  un- 
happy life  with  the  Warreners,  ai^  the  girl, 
feeihig  lonely  in  her  husband's  absence, 
had  written  to  ask  her  to  come  and  see 
her.  The  letter  which  had.  just  arrived 
was  a  kindly  version  of  Mr.  Warrener^s 
repudiation  of  his  niece  in  consequence 
of  her  behaviour  to  fialph  Oharteris. 
Bertha  paused  a  moment,  and  then  took 
up  the  letter  again. 

"  As  if  it  was  my  fault ! "  she  protested. 
"I  do  call  it  unreasonable  !  'Dishonour- 
able, and  unwomanly  i '  Oh,  how  can  she 
say  such  things !  Well,  I'm  sure  she  had 
better  not  come  if  she  feels  like  that  1 " 

She  tore  up  the  letter  petulantly,  and 
returned  to  her  work  with  a  pathetic  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

Bat  the  muslin  did  not  seem  so  satis- 
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faetory  as  it  had  been.  A  sense  of  injury 
was  strong  upon  her,  and  mixed  with  i^ 
and  growing  stronger  as  the  moments 
passed,  was  a  sense  of  loneliness.  She 
.  had  looked  forward  to  seeing  her  old  firiend, 
and  it  was  dreadful,  she  told  herself,  to 
feel  "eaf  It  seemed  to  bring  home  to 
het  the  f  aet  that  she  was  qnite  alone,  that 
there  was  no  one  to  come  and  see  her, 
no  one  whom  she  ooold  go  and  see.  The 
very  fact  that  she  had  no  particular  occnpa- 
tion  for  the  rest  of  the  day  seemed  to 
emphasLee  her  londiness,  and  after  lunch 
she  wandered  about  the  house  tUnking 
desolately  how  long  it  would  be  before 
I  her  husband  came  back.  At  about  four 
o'clock  she  was  gazing  disconsolately  out 
of  the  drawing-room  window,  when  she 
was  startled  by  a  ring  at  the  frontdoor 
bell.  She  waited  ahnost  breathlessly  until 
the  *drawing-room  door  was  opened,  and 
then  as  she  saw  her  visitor  she  rudied 
forward  with  a  cry  of  joy : 

<«  Monty  1  Oh,  Monty  1  How  delightful ! " 

He  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  young 
fellow,  of  about  fiye-and-twenty,  with  fair 
jhair,  a  dean-shayen  face,  and  blue  eyes. 
His  dress  was  irreproachable,  and  there 
was  a  responsible  expression  about  him, 
haidly  reconcileable  with  a  certain  boyish- 
ness that  lingered  in  his  face,  suggesting 
that  he  occupied  a  position  in  life  in  ad- 
vance of  his  years.  Monteith  Warrener 
was  in  ids  f  ather^s  office ;  he  had  obtdned 
his  articles  as  a  solicitor,  and  as  he  was 
shortly  to  be  made  a  partner,  his  father  was, 
as  he  himself  would  have  said,  "bringing 
'the  boy  on  "  as  quickly  as  possible. 
'  During  the  years  that  Bertha  had  spent 
in  her  uncle's  house,  though  he  had  had 
little  power  to  make  her  life  pleasanter, 
Ab  and  her  cousin  had  been  dole  friends, 
and  Bortha  had  wondered  vaguely  when 
die  received  her  unde's  letter,  "what 
Monty  had  thought" 

He  took^the  two  little  hands  so  eagerly 
stretched  out  to  him. 

"  I  should  have  come  before^  B.,"  he 
said;  "but  Fve  been  away,  you  know- 
in  America.  I  only  heard  Uie  other  day." 
t  "  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  1 "  she 
'cried.  "Today,  especially,  Monty,  dear, 
I  thoi^t— ^  Oh,  it  has  been  horrid  1 
Sit  down  here  and  tell  me  all  about 
yourself  1 " 

Montdth  Warrener  seated  himself,  with 
a  quick  slance  round  the  room,  ending 
wiUi  Berttia's  face,  which  looked  now  as 
though  she  had  never  known  what  low 
spirits  meant 


"It's  about  you  I  want  to  talkl"  he 
said.  ' "  These  are  nice  goings  on,  B.  I 
To  go  out  to  Sydn^  to  manv  one 
and  come  back  married  to  anouer  I  ** 

"It's  dreadfuUy  ridiculous,  isn^  ik^ 
Monty)"  she  said.  "But^  you  see,  I 
couldn't  hdp  it^  could  II  I  wanted  to 
marry  one,  and  I  didn't  want  at  all  Id 
marry  the  other.  Beddes,  one  wanted 
me  dreadfully  and  the  other  oo«ildn% 
posdbly.  What  was  I  to  dol  Oh,  it  ii 
dreadful  of  people  to  be  unkind  abook 
itl" 

Her  present  judge  was  young.  Bb 
looked  indeed  particularly  boyish  as  he 
contemplated  the  little  face  and  eueily 
gesticulating  hands  with  an  indn^eat 
expresdon  in  his  eyes.  He  had  a  oon- 
viction  that  it  had  been  "very  rei^h  on 
poor  Charteris;"  but^  after  all,  It 
to  him  that  it  was  "hard  lines  to 
down  heavy  on  little  B.,"as  he  add  to  Mmr 
sell  AooMdingly  he  said,  with  not  qidta 
the  mature  dignity  he  fondly  hopei : 

"  It  wasn't  Uie  thing  to  do^  B^  and  ikaHfu 
the  truth ;  but  as  it's  dene  it's  done^  aad 
well  say  no  more  about  it  TeU  us  aU 
about  hbn,  little  woman." 

Bertha  rose  and  went  to  the  table^  return- 
ing  with  a  photograph  frame. 

"  That's  mm  1"  she  sdd,  ungrammaticaDj, 
as  she  put  it  into  his  hamla  ''It  waa 
taken  six  years  ago.  He  hates  being  taken, 
but  he  must  be  done  again,  when  ho  gsls 
back.    Isn't  he  handsome^  Monty  I  ** 

"  Good-lookmg  fellow,"  admitted  Mott^, 
with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur.  "And  what 
are  his  people  like  t " 

"  His  peofde  t "  repeated  Berthai  vaguafy. 
"  Oh,  he  hasn't  any  people." 

"All  deadt"  enquired  her  cmmfa, 
chewily,  stfll  contemphtting  the  photo- 
grapL    "  What  were  they  f  ^ 

"Oh.  thev  were  all  seorto  of  tfaii^ga,  I 
suppose,  mi  father  was  a  dnntnr  hin 
mime  was  Hubert  There  are  some  books 
of  his  about  Jim  "—the  name  stiil  csim 
rather  straqgdy  from  her  lips — "Jim  Ina 
the  most  ridicuous  name— James  CaniBk 
Ward.  HewasbonLatGarrick-<m43haan€B, 
in  Ireknd,  you  see.  His  father  had  a 
practice  thera" 

"And  he's  off  on  board  the  'PUKstla'f  * 
said  Monty  Warrener,  inteRogativaJ|f,  as 
be  handed  lier  back  the  photograph. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Berttia,  diisoonsoUteLy 
enousL  "  For  another  two  months.  I  do 
miss  him  so^  Monty  1 " 

"Tou  wouldi  you  know,"  admfttad 
Monty,  syni^thetkally.    "  It  must  be  aa 
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dall  as  ditoh-water  for  yon,  toa  Why 
don't  yoa  get  iMWie  one  io  come  end  stay 
withyoa!" 

**  There  in't  any  one  to  oome,''  the  aaid, 
sorrowfiiUy.  ''I  never  knew  any  one  to 
speak  of|  yoa  know,  and  now — ^now  every 
one'i  so  unkind.  I  wrote  to  Aunt  Oathe- 
rine,  and  she's  horrid  I  I  had  her  letter 
this  mominff,  and  I  was  feeling  qoite*- 
quite  desert-Ulandy  when  yoa  oame." 

'•What  a  shame  1"  said  her  ooosin. 
*<  Aren't  theve  any  friends  of  Ward's  who 
come  to  see  yoa ! " 

Sertha  sho<dc  her  head,  and  established 
heiself  in  her  &yonrite  chair. 

«No^''  she  ssa  «He  hasnt  any 
fidends  in  London*  No  one  oomss  to 
see  me." 

'<Gfeat  Scotkl"  ejaoohkted  the  yoong 
man,  feeliDgly.  "How  deadly  dall,  El 
Can't  yoa  think  of  any  one  f  There  was 
a  ledJuured  girl  who  came  once  to  oar 
pkee.  Hallo  1  don't  throttle  a  feUowl" 
he  finished,  as  Bortha  rose  from  her  chair 
and  embraced  him  eSaslTely.  '5  Yoa're  a 
mamed  lady,  E,  remember  1 " 

-"I  know  I  am,"  cried  Bertha.    '<Bat 

it's  so  clever  of  yoa  to  have  remembered 

her,  Monty.    Nora  Mansell,  of  coarse  t    I 

do  believe  she'd  come,  and  she's  a  dear, 

.ian'tahe!" 

"I  don't  know,"  retomed  her  coarin, 
dabioasly.  "Idcoi't  remember  anything 
aboot  her  ezoept  her  hair.  And  married 
ladies  don't  hng  feUows  becaase  they^re 
clever,  B.  It  woaUn't  do  at  aU,  yoa 
know." 

I  CHAPTER  IV.      UNDEVELOPED. 

I  Bertha's  enthasiasm  did  not  evaporate 
.with  her  coosin's  departara  She  wrote  a 
letter  that  very  evening,  and,  two  days 
« later,  when  Monty  Warrener  came  again  to 
. "  cheer  her  np,"  as  he  said,  she  greeted  him 
'  with  the  words,  triomphantly  attered : 

"  Nora's  coming,  Monty.  On  Toesday  1 
Isn't  itdeUdoosr 

And  Monty,  who  had  been  eonridering 
that  it  woald  be  a  not  unpleasant  daty  to 
look  after  his  coasin  in  her  nnprotected 
condition,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  qaite  middle-aged  appreciation  of  the 
ways  of  the  world,  had  told  himself  that  it 
woald  never  do  for  him  to  be  mash  at  the 
hooae  in  Wmt  Kensington,  if  Bertha  was 
alone  there,  assented  iMMtOy,  and  gra- 
ciooaly  accepted  an  invitation  to  dfamer 
on  the  Toesday  in  qaestion. 
The  intervMiiqg  days  were  spent  by 


Bertiia  hi  a  delfehtfal  foss  of  preparation. 
The  thoaght  of  showing  her  hoase  to 
another  girl,  the  thoaght  of  receiving  her 
friend  as  hostess  in  her  own  domain,  was 
most  exciting.  Even  the  prospect  of  a 
little  gurliflh  gossip  was  not  withoat  its 
charm,  thoagh  Mrtha  was  not  one  of  those 
to  whom  the  society  and  sympathy  of  their 
own  sex  is  indispensable.  She  had  known 
K<Hra  Mansell  for  some  years.  Thev  had 
met  originally  at  a  drawing-dass  and  had 
become  great  fidends.  Nora  was  being 
edoeated  at  Cheltenham,  and  only  at- 
tended the  drawing-class  in  her  holmiqra, 
bat  they  had  correqwnded  fairly  re- 
galarly,  and  had  met  whenever  it  was 
possible.  Bat  Nora  ManseU  had  left 
London  to  Uve  in  Yorkshire,  twelve 
months  before  Bertha's  voyage  to  SydnoTi 
and  conseqaendy  it  was  now  nearly 
eighteen  mcmths  since  they  had  seen  one 
another. 

The  present  was  always  all-saffident  for 
Bertha,  and  hi  her  excitement  the 
sense  of  injary,  of  desolation,  which  had 
depressed  her  spirits  before  Monty  War- 
rener's  first  visit,  faded  as  completely  as 
thoagh  it  had  never  existed;  and  no 
thoaghts  bat  those  of  delight  and  pleasare 
at  seeing  her  friend  ajndo,  occapied  her 
as  she  hovered  briakly  luboat  her  drawing- 
room  on  Toesday  afternoon,  waiting  for 
Nora  ManselL  Tea  was  readv  set  oat  on 
the  newest  thing  in  inexpensive  Japanese 
trays,  the  fireplace  cartains  of  the  yellow 
moslbi  were  an  anqaalified  saccess,  and 
the  room  was  adorned  with  qaantities  of 
spring  flowers.  It  was  parucalarly  de- 
liff htfal  to  her  to  thfaik  that  it  was  Nora 
whom  she  was  prepared  to  welcome,  bat 
still,  the  idea  ol  douiK  the  honoars  was  in 
itself  extremely  thriUbg,  and  when  the 
bell  rang  and  she  ran  oat  into  the  hall,  her 
eyes  w«re  sparUinj;  and  dancing,  and  there 
was  a  most  l^ecommg  flash  on  her  cheeks. 

'<Toa  dearl''  she  exclaimed,  "I  am  so 
glad  to  see  yoa."  And  then  for  a  moment 
she  forgot  that  she  was  the  mistress  of 
the  hoase,  and  dang  enthasiasUcally  to 
the  tall  girl  hi  the  travelling  dress. 

*'I  am  so  very  glad  to  come,"  said  N<Hra 
Mansell,  and  Bertha,  retaming  to  a  sense 
of  her  responsibilities,  tamed  to  the  servant 
who  stood  at  the  door,  with  a  littie  air  of 
aathority  which  impressed  the  other 
gid  not  a  littie. 

'<  See  to  Miss  ManseU's  thbigs,  Jane," 
she  said.  '*  The  man  had  better  take  the 
portmanteaa  ap."  And  then  she  tamed 
again  to  Nora,  saying :    <'  Come  into  the 
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drawiDg-room,  deax,  and  have  some  tea. 
Are  you  tired  1" 

"Tm  not  a  bit  tired,  thanks,"  answered 
Nora,  as  she  followed  her  small  hostess 
into  the  drawing-room.  "Bat  some  tea 
will  be  delidoas." 

Nora  Mansell  was  only  a  year  older  than 
Bertha,  and  by  no  means  old  enough  to  see 
anything  bat  what  was  highly  impressive  in 
Bertha's  assumption  of  the  i6Ie  of  hostess, 
as  she  established  her  visitor  in  a  chair 
and  proceeded  to  pour  out  tea. 

For  most  girls,  the  newly-married  friend 
is  a  beine  to  be  contemplated  with  a  re- 
spectful admiration,  and  Nora's  attitude  to- 
wards Bertha  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Bertha  and  she  had  stood  on  equal  ground 
when  last  they  met ;  Nora,  in  fact,  had 
had  a  certain  superiority  in  right  of  her 
extra  year's  experience  of  the  world,  though 
Bertiia's  wilf  al  little  personality  had  always 
been  so  strong  as  to  make  the  balance  even. 
Now,  however,  there  was  an  immense  dif- 
ference between  them,  and  Nora  looked  up 
to  her  little  friend  with  much  impressed 
eyes,  as  Bertha  stood  on  an  altogether 
superior  plane  as  a  married  woman. 

The  '* married  woman"  meanwhile  was 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  new  point  of 
view  from  which  she  was  being  contem- 
plated, and  was  enjoying  the  position  and 
the  joke  alike,  with  a  double  consciousness 
peculiarly  her  own. 

"  It  is  awfully  nice  of  you  to  ask  me. 
Bertha,  dear,"  Nora  said,  appreciatively, 
when  a  moment's  pause  succeeded  a  rapid 
flow  of  question  and  answer. 

"  It's  awfully  nice  of  you  to  come," 
returned  Bertha.  *'I  wasn't  a  bit  sure 
whether  you  would,  or  whether  your  people 
would  let  you." 

Nora's  ''people"  consisted  of  an  aunt 
and  a  suter,  who  exercised  no  control  over 
that  self-govemed  young  lady,  and  she 
answered  : 

"It  wasn't  their  affair,  Bertha!  That 
kind  of  thing  is  absurd  when  a  girl  has 
been  taught  to  think  for  herself."  She 
paused,  and  then  began  again,  with  the 
utmost  seriousness :  **  As  for  me,  as  I  told 
you  in  my  letter,  I  respect  you  immensely. 
Of  course,  the  majority  is  always  against 
anything  unusual  and  unconventional ;  and 
I  can  quite  understand  that  you  have  been 
cut  on  all  sides.  Bat  no  girl  with  a  tiae 
sense  of  duty  and  the  obligations  of  mar- 
riage could  have  taken  any  other  course 
thim  the  one  you  took.  True  love  is  not 
to  be  sacrificed  to  conventicms." 

There  was  a  delightful  air  of  finality 


about  the  manner  in  whidi  these  deep 
truths  were  enuneiated  in  the  qpeakei^ 
clear,  decided  voice.  Nora  Manadl  waa 
not  in  the  least  emotional  over  her  woidsi 
Bhe  was  as  wholesome^ninded  a  ^tA  as 
ever  lived,  and  she  ^iproaehed  eihm  aad 
metaphysics  in  the  same  matter-of-fact  epiztt 
in  which  she  approached  arithmetic. 

She  had  been  excellently  eduoated,  se- 
cording  4io  the  latest  lights  in  giria"  edvea- 
tion;  and,  as  the  resuft  on  her  jfoMtd 
intellect,  and  her  natural,  yonthiU  inalntty 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  homan  inteUeet 
b  finite  and  the  universe  infinite,  die  had 
arrived  at  many  satisfactory  eoadiuioBi^ 
which  she  held  with  much  conviotioii  and 
with  the  lofty  superiority  of  her  ago  and 
kind. 

In  person,  Nora  was  a  good-Iook&ig 
girl,  with  a  fair  oomplexion,  fearless  ^0f 
eyes,  and  waving  auburn  hair 
iMUsk  from  a  white  forehead.  Her 
sion  was  a  little  too  confident^  bat  it 
bright  and  attractive.  The  grey  ^«a 
fix^  upon  Bertha  now  with  a 
expression,  which  had  an  irresistibly 
effect  upon  that  wilfdl  and  hitiierto  un- 
conscious representative  oi  a  "troe  weom 
of  duty." 

"  You're  a  dear,  Nora,"  she  said,  with  a 
merry  little  laugh.  "It's  sweet  of  yon 
to  say  I  couldn't  help  it  Of  coorae  I 
couldn't." 

"  Where  is  your  husband  now  t "  enqatrad 
Nora,  with  the  deepest  interest 

"He  expected  to  reach  Bombay  yester- 
day," replied  Bertha,  with  a  little  lir  of  ooo- 
scions  pride,  which  increased  the  speaker's 
charm  immensely,  as  did  all  her  sedate 
little  matronly  airs.  A  long  talk  ensoadi 
consisting  of  duly  sympathetie  qoestiosis 
from  Nora,  and  happy  and  erratic  nanralivB 
from  Bertha^  only  bron^t  to  an  end  by 
the  necessity  of  dressing  for  dinner. 

It  was  during  tUs  procees,  in  the  aolttnde 
of  her  own  room,  that  an  idea  oceorred  to 
Bertha's  active  little  mind  thi^  t^imA  her 
as  being  little  short  of  an  inspiration.  It 
arose  in  the  reflection  that  Monty  Wazrensr 
was  coming  to  dinner ;  and  it  came  upon 
her,  as  she  told  herself,  in  a  sadden  fLuk. 
Idonty  had  promned  to  come  and  see  her 
very  often,  uid  Nora  had  told  her  that  she 
would  stay  as  long  as  she  liked.  What  a 
good  thing  it  woud  be  to  manry  thesi  1 

She  was  so  foil  of  her  "inspiration'' — 
the  delights  whidi  would  attend  "managing 
it "  as  their  common  hostess — ^that  a  ^eat 
deal  of  delay  attended  her  dressing;  Sie 
ran  downstairs  eventually,  recoUec&g  her 
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l^ified  position  aa  miitrass  of  the  hoase, 
with  h«r  mind  very  Ml  of  the  introdaetion 
before  her.  She  opened  the  drawing-room 
door,  a  dainty  figure  in  a  green  dinner 
dreta  with  a  long  train,  and  found  that 
she  waa  too  late. 

Nora's  clear  voice,  at  its  most  emphatic 
pitch,  reached  her  earijand  Monty Warrener 
stood  on  the  hearth-mg  snryeying  his  com- 
panion with  an  exprewrion  of  as  mneh 
distaste  as  was  compatible  with  what 
Bertha  had  once  described  as  his  '*oompany 
smile.''  Bertha  was  not  a  quick  obserFor, 
however ;  that  is  to  say,  It  never  occurred 
to  her  to  observe ;  and  she  said  brightly, 
as  she  shook  hands  with  her  cousin : 

'<Yon  and  Monty  have  made  friends 
already,  I  see,  Nora.  I  needn't  introduce 
him." 

'*I  don't  know  that  Miss  Mansell  has 
made  friends  with  me,  exactly,"  said 
Monty^  with  a  rather  short  laugh.  "  Our 
political  opinionsi  unf<»tunatelyy  are  at 
variance^" 

«  Well,  that  doesn't  matter,"  said  Bertha, 
seating  hersell  "Nora  is  a  girl,  so,  of 
course,  you  won't  argue  with  her." 

«'Well,  that  was  rather  my  point  of 
view,"  began  Monty,  with  a  laugh  of  de- 
precating superiority;  but  Nora  Mansell 
interposed,  decidedly : 

"Bertha,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thbg) 
Of  course  I  shall  argue  with  Mr.  Warrener. 
I  am  afraid,  though,  that  his  views  are 
dreadfully  undeveloped  I " 

She  looked  across  at  him  as  she  spoke 
with  a  glance  of  disapproval,  and  not  all 
her  pretty  oolouring  and  bright  energy 
prevented  Monk's  diwning  disapprobation 
for  a  young  wmnan  who  insisted  on  plung- 
ing into  political  questions,  who  was  un- 
pleasantly well  up  in  any  quantity  of 
unnecessary  detafl,  and  who  looked  upon 
him  apparently  as  a  mere  boy,  from  de- 
veloping n^idly  into  absolute  hatred. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'd  as  soon  they  remained 
undeveloped.  Miss  Mansell,"  he  said,  in  his 
most  superior  manner.  "Bertha,  won't 
you  protect  me  t " 

Bertha  protected  him  by  changing  the 
subject^  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye  as  she 
thought  what  fun  it  would  be  to  see  them 
quarrel  themselves  into  the  enga^^ement 
which  ahe  looked  upon  aa  a  certam  con- 
clusion to  Nora's  visit  to  her.  She  found 
her  position  as  hostess  delightfully  onerous 
all  through  the  evening ;  Ihere  aeemed  to 
be  hardly  a  subject  on  which  her  two 
guests  agreed,  and  she  was  continually 
having  to  interpose  to  protect  Monty  from 


Nora's  energetic  attacks,  or  to  avert  from 
Nora  the  polite  contempt  for  female  in- 
tellect in  wUch  Monty  endeavoiured  to 
entrench  himself. 

"Will  you  come  and  take  us  to  the 
theatre  on  Friday,  Monty  t  "  asked  Bartha, 
as^  she  followed  him  into  the  hall,  when 
he  finally  declared  within  Mmself  that  he 
had  "  had  enough,"  and  took  his  leave.  It 
was  an  undignified  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  mistress  of  the  house ;  but  she  was 
impelled  by  a  mischievous  desire  for  his 
unvarnished  opinioa 

"  Oq  Friday,"  he  repeated,  vaguely.  He 
was  not  considering  his  engagements,  buthe 
was  debatbe  ''how  much  more  of  tliat 
girl "  he  comd  stand.  He  finally  decided 
that  he  "^  wasn't  going  to  be  put  down  "  by 
any  gfrl,  and  answered,  abruptly : 

"AUright,  B.,  rUoome." 

"How  do  you  like  NoraV  enquired 
Bertha,  wickedly,  lifting  an  innocent  fooe 
to  his.    "  She's  a  dear,  bn't  she  t " 

"She's  a  caution!"  returned  Monty, 
briefly  and  boyishly,  and  departed  forth- 
with. 

CHAPTER  V. 
MB.  WARRENER,  JUNIOR,  IS  DETAINED. 

That  same  theatre  expedition  was  the 
first  of  many  similar  ones,  involving  a  great 
deal  <rf  fun,  and  a  great  many  lunches, 
dinners,  and  teas  in  the  little  house  in 
West  Kensington,  returned  by  Monty 
Warrener  at  variona  restaurants.  TIm 
hostilities  which  had  opened  with  their 
acquaintance  between  Nora  MmiscII  and 
Monty  flourished  exceedingly,  and  now  and 
then  showed  alarming  signs  of  becoming 
serious.  But  Nora,  though  she  never 
failed  to  controvert  with  much  decision 
any  and  every  opinion  advanced  by  Monty, 
thoujgh  she  had  apparently  the  smallest 
possiUe  respect  for  his  intdlect,  and  none 
whatever  for  his  judgement,  found  him 
pleasant  enough  from  a  sodal  pomt  of 
view.  Monty,  for  his  part,  though  he  still 
declared  in  moments  of  self-communion 
that  he  "  loathed  the  gfrl,"  became  aware, 
during  one  extraordinarily  nnargumenta- 
tive  half-hour,  that  the  object  of  his  aver- 
sion was  "not  bad-looking,  and  jolly  well 
got  up,"  as  he  put  it  to  himself  while  con- 
templating the  straight,  erect  figure,  set 
off  by  a  very  becomix^  and  stylish  frock. 
Monty  Warrener  was  a  young  man  who 
was  xeenly  alive  to  the  pleasure  of  going 
about  with  two  gfrls  who,  he  was  pleased 
to  consider,  "did  a  fellow  credit,"  and 
accordingly  he  resigned  himself  with  a 
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better  gcaee  than  might  have  been  expected 
to  the  improTiDg  he  underwent. 

To  Bertha  theee  proceedings  were  an 
unfailing  delight  The  qaarrek  of  her  two 
goeets  amused  her  inezpreaaiblj,  she  amused 
herself  little  less  when  she  interposed  and 
calmed  the  excited  combatants,  or  when- 
ever there  was  a  lull  in  the  hostilities  she 
looked  mischieyously  forward  to  the  time 
when  she  should  deride  them  both— «n 
engaged  couple.  Bertha  was  indeed  per- 
Umj  happy  ip  these  days.  She  was  her 
own  mistress,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
had  no  responsibilities  except  such  make- 
believe  ones  as  she  created  that  she  might 
laugh  at  herself  in  the  connectloB.  She 
had  plenty  of  gaiety  in  her  life,  a  congeiiial 
and  admiring  companion  in  Nora,  a  main- 
stay in  Monty.  Above  all,  always  in  the 
badcground  were  was  her  husband.  Her 
present  hapniness  was  enhanced  by  the 
sense  that  it  was  not  all — ^that  there  was 
more  to  come  when  she  should  have  her 
husband  with  her.  A$  a  matter  of  i!sct  she 
practically  missed  him  very  little ;  but  the 
thought  of  him  surrounded  by  a  fasdnating 
hace  of  unfamiliarity,  as  of  a  stranger  with 
whom  delightful  possibilities  of  infinite 
pleasure  were  connected,  was  the  hack- 
gnmnd  to  which  life  at  piesent  owed  much 
of  its  charm  for  her. 

His  letters  came  to  her  from  eYery  port 
.at  which  the  "Philistia  "  touched,  and  there 
was  none  of  the  shyness  which  charac- 
terised her  actual  intercourse  with  him  in 
her  attitude  towards  his  written  worda 
She  was  far  more  at  home  with  his  lettras 
than  slie  was  with  the  man  himsdf,  and 
|the  two  occupied  curiously  distinct  com- 
partments of  her  mental  consciousness. 

She  was  expecting  to  hear  of  his  leaving 
Bombay,  and  Nora  had  been  with  her 
about  a  month.  It  was  a  lovely  June 
I  evening ;  the  two  girls,  escorted  by  Monty 
WarrenM"— whose  work  at  "the  office" 
seemed  to  be  anything  but  severe  at 
present — had  been  to  the  Park  in  the  after- 
noon, and  had  come  bsckto  West  Kensing- 
ton for  one  of  the  little  dinnem  on  which 
Bertha  rather  prided  herself.  Bertha  her* 
self  was  in  the  dining-room  putting  final 
touches  to  the  table  decorations,  and  keep- 
ing her  ears  open  for  the  knock  of  the 
postman  who  might  possibly  bring  her 
the  letter  she  was  expecting.  Nora  and 
Monty  had  been  laugldngly  charged  by 
her  to  amuse  one  another  and  not  to  fight, 
and  they  were  obeymg  or  dfaobeying  lier 
in  the  <uawing-room. 

They  seemed,  considering  their  respective 


opinion  of  one  another,  to  be  talking  on 
better  than  might  have  been  es^M^ed. 
Tlie  drawing-room  looked  veiy  cod  and 
pretty  in  the  summer  evening  light,  and 
perhaps  the  temporary  amnesty  was  doe 
to  the  fact  that  its  quiet  and  serenity  after 
the  tnrm<rfl  of  the  streets  had  had  a  aoften- 
ing  efiect  upon  Nora;  perhaps  it  was  due 
to  the  fsot  that  she  looked  eztcemely 
attractive  in  her  soft  wliite  drassi  aa  urn 
lajr  back  in  a  wicker  chair  fisnning  henelf 
with  a  pahn-leaf  fan. 

A  propos  of  their  liaving  seen  the  Qbeen 
fai  the  Park,  Monty  was  talking  ' 
Windsor,  which  Nora  had  never 
and  havii^  waxed  quite  enthosiaatic 
the  subject,  he  finished  in  a  wonderfoBy 
friendly  voice,  as  he  looked  at  her  : 

''You  ou^t  to  see  Windsor,  Miv 
Mansell,  reaUy ;  I  wonder  wbethA  I  cooUL 

SBt  a  day  off  and  tal^e-  you  an4  BcKdm 
own." 

<a  should  like  it  of  all  thhigsr  asid 
Nora,  pleasantly,  omitting  to  take  Mvaniage 
of  the  opportunity  inadvertently  oflBored  of 
mounting  one  of  heat  fsvourite  hobUea*— 
the  demoralising  desire  of  young  mea  for 
holidays. 

'<!  don't  know  that  it  will  do^  thous^'' 
continued  Monty,  with  a  more  boyish 
laugh  than  he  usu^y  indulged  in  in 
Nora's  presence.  ''It's  so  historical,  yon 
know.  We  should  fight  over  all  aoorta  of 
old  fogies,  or  rather  X  should  be  in  hot 
water  all  the  time  for  knowing  so  litAle 
about  themi" 

Mcmty  Warrener  was  certainly  veay  good- 
looking;  perliaps  never  more  flo  than  whan 
he  alk^ed  himself  to  look'  aa  boyish  aa  ka 
did  at  this  moment  His  manner  as  1m 
spoke  was  veiy  friendly,  and  it  oceoirod 
to  Nora  that,  possibly  when  he  grew  older 
therem%htbe*'somethbiginIiiin.''  She 
was  occupied  in  taming  this  venr  new 
idea  oyer  in  hec  mmd,  and  answered  whb- 
out  a  trace  of  superiority  in  her  tone  : 

"Perhaps  men  haven't  «e  much  tarn 
for  Ustory  aa  woxnen  have.  Don't  yon 
thfaak  we  could  keep  on  neutral  ground 
for  a  few  houn!  I  should  immmasly 
like  to  go." 

She  sailed  up  at  him  as  she  spelco,  and 
he  answered  quickly : 

"I  can  if  you  can,  Miss  HanseU;  let^ 
take  the  diance,  ai^  way.  When  shaU  it 
be!" 

'' We  must  talk  to  Bttrth%"  she  anaweied^ 
as  the  door  opened.    "Hesasheisl" 

Bertha  came  hi,  looUng  unusually  pietty 
and  childish  as  to  her  face,  and  uniunally 
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dignified  and  important  as  to  her  little 
penon.  Her  letter  had  arrived,  ahe  was 
still  holding  it  in  her  hand,  and  she  was 
prepared  to  bestow  npon  her  gnests  such 
snudl  pieces  of  Information  as  might  lead 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  her  hnsband  in 
their  minds. 

"  IVe  heard  fnun  Jim,"  she  annoimced. 
''It  is  frightfiilly  hot  at  Bombay,  he  sajs ; 
and  the  '  Philistia '  will  be  back  in  Limdon 
abont  the  second  week  of  Johr.  Isn't  it 
delightfol ! " 

"Capital,"  said  Monty,  heartfly.  "I 
shall  be  no  end  ghd  to  make  his  aeqnaint- 
anoe,  little  E" 

There  was  a  moments  passe,  and  then 
Bertha,  with  a  Uttle  hostess-like  air,  en- 
quired cheerfly : 

"And  what  have  yon  two  been  talking 
about!" 

M<mty  plonged  instanUv  into  the 
Windsor  scheme,  and  it  foond  each  favoor 
in  Bertha's  qres,  that  in  five  minutes 
notUng  remained  to  be  decided  upon  bat 
the  date  and  the  trains.  The  next  day 
but  one  was  finally  fixed  upon,  and  then 
Monty  fetched  a  Bradshaw  and  prepared 
to  look  out  trains. 

"  Wliere's  something  to  write  on ! "  he 
said,  after  a  minute.  "LeVs  haye  it  in 
Uack  and  white.  Give  me  Ward's  envefepe, 
B.,^  he  added,  laughbigly,  as  he  caught 
fikhtofitstmfaiherhand.  "Anoldwife 
like  you  doesn't  dierish  her  husband's 
envelopes,  of  course  1 " 

BerUia  laughed,  and  hesitated*  She  was 
very  fond  of  her  letten,  and  the  envdopea 
seemed  part  of  them.  Then  she  laughed 
again,  at  herself  this  time,  and  drawing 
the  letter  out^  she  gave  the  cover  to  her 
cousin. 

"  There,*'  she  said,  "  youll  have  plenty 
of  room;  Jim's  writing  is  so  smalL" 

"  It's  jolly  flood,"  returned  her  cousm, 
as  he  scrutinued  the  small,  rather  un- 
common characters.  "Now  then,  let's 
see  1  Here  wo  are :  11.2  from  Paddfngton, 
and  6.5»  xxp.  ThafU  do  us,  won't  it!"  He 
jotted  thememorandadown  on  theenvelope, 
and  plMed  it  hi  his  pocket-book,  markmg 
the  Braddiaw  lor  the  edification  <A  hb 
cousin  and  Nora. 

Monty  Warrener  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  how  oonstantly  his  thoughts 
turned  durbig  the  following  day  to  the 
eoqiHBditiim  thus  anansed.  He  was  quite 
nervous  when  he  aaked  for  the  necessary 
holiday,  eagerly  promising  to  perform 
prodigies  of  industry  during  the  first  hour 
ol  tiw  day.    Nora's  placid  frame  of  mind 


had  lasted  throughout  the  evening,  and 
he  had  made  sevoral  new  discoveries  as  to 
her  personal  attractiveness.  She  would 
be  as  sharp  -as  a  razor,  no  doubt,  when 
they  met  tiie  next  morning,  he  told  him- 
self with  a  fine  assumpticm  of  carelessness, 
as  he  sought  in  the  night  sky  for  pleasant 
prognostics  of  the  next  day's  weather ;  but 
still  the  contrast  would  be  interesting  from 
a  purdy  pyschdogical  point  of  view» 

And  when  the  next  morning  arrived, 
bright  and  sunny,  the  derkB  at  "theofiice" 
spent  an  extrwnely  harassed  hour— Mr. 
Warrener,  senior,  not  having  arrived — and 
offered  up  devout  thanksgivmg  whtti  Ifr. 
Warrener,  junior,  hailed  a  hansom  and 
prepared  to  depart  at  a  few  minutes  before 
halt-past  ten. 

^  He  was  standing  m  the  outer  office  on 
Ms  way  to  the  door,  giving  some  final  in- 
stniction  to  one  of  the  derks,  md  dobg  it, 
in  spite  of  his  impatience,  in  a  very  cq[>able 
and  manly  way,  when  a  woman  came  in 
and  spoke  to  uie  derk  nearest  the  door. 
After  a  short  colloquy,  in  whidi  she 
apparently  explamed  herself  with  much 
loquacity,  the  young  man  left  her  and 
crossed  the  room  to  where  Monty  was 
standing. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you,  sir,"  he  said, 
"but  a  woman  haa  come  who  says  she  is 
Bosamund  Smith.  She  has  come  up  firom 
the  country  on  purpose  to  answer  the  ad- 
vertisement, and  she  says  she  must  go  badk 
to>night  Shall  I  tdl  her  to  wait  for  Mr. 
Warrener!" 

Monty's  face  douded  with  annoyance. 
Little  as  Nora  Mansdl  would  have  believed 
it,  he  knew  what  bunness  meant^  md  was 
thoroughly  capable  and  responrible  in 
transacting  it  The  case  in  question  was 
that  of  a  small  legacy,  and  the  firm  had 
advertised  for  the  lemtea  The  aflfair  had 
been  left  entirdy  in  Months  hands,  and  to 
throw  over  the  winding  of  it  up  woidd  be 
culpabk  nefflkence  on  his  part,  which  he 
knew  would  do  him  harm  with  hia  father, 
even  if  his  own  business-like  habits  would 
have  allowed  Um  to  do  it  He  glanced 
across  the  room  at  the  woman  and  hesitated. 
As  he  reviewed  the  podtion,  he  uncon- 
sdoudy  took  in  the  facts  that  ahe  was  a 
middle-aged  woman,  who  had  probably 
been  handsome  in  a  coarse,  flaahy  style  in 
her  youth,  though  she  looked  thin  and 
worn  now.  She  was  very  shabby,  but 
evidently  dressed  for  the  occasion  with  a 
tawdry  attempt  at  finery. 

"I'U  see  herl"  said  Monty,  briefly. 
"  Show  hst  faito  my  room." 
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<|  Very  good,  sir/'  anawered  the  clerk, 
a^d  retiring  to  the  woman  he  condacted 
her  up  the  office,  and  opened  for  her  the 
door  of  a  small  room  opening  out  of  it 
on  which  were  painted  the  words,  "Mr. 
Wanrener,  Junior."  Poor  Monty,  mean- 
while, did  not  give  expression  to  the 
anathemas  which  arose  within  him,  such 
a  course  being  incompatible  with  dis- 
cipline, bat  he  finished  shortly  enoogh 
the  instmctions  he  had  been  giving,  and 
then  tamed  back  agun  towards  the  door, 
which  had  closed  behind  the  woman.  With 
his  hand  on  the  latch  he  tamed  and  spoke 
to  one  of  the  derks. 

*'  Keep  the  hansonii  Ford,"  he  said,  "  I 
shan't  be  long."  And  then  he  opened  the 
door  and  went  in,  shutting  it  after  him. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  twenty 
minutes,  half  an  hour,  and  still  the  hansom 
waited,  and  the  door  inscribed  "Mr. 
Wanrener,  Junior,"  remuned  shut.  Then 
it  opened,  and  the  woman  came  out  as 
Monty's  voice,  hard  and  curiously  unlike 
itself,  called,  "Ford  1"  and  bade  the  man 
show  her  out.  It  shut  again  after  her,  and 
another  half-hour  elapsed  before  Monty 
himself  came  out,  and  despatched  a  clerk  to 
Paddington  station  with  a  note  addressed  to 
Mrs.  James  Ward,  and  full  instouctions  as 
to  the  probable  whereabouts  of  the  lady  to 
whom  it  was  to  be  delivered.  Monty  was 
very  pale,  and  there  was  a  strangely  set 
expression  about  hh  mouth  and  eyes.  As 
his  messenger  departed  in  the  waiting 
hansom,  he  himself  walked  straight  out 
of  the  office,  and  away  down  the  street  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Bertha  and  Nora  meanwhile,  waiting  at 
Paddington,  paiBsed  throuffh  all  the  stages 
of  surprise,  indignation,  and  disappointment. 
The  reception  of  the  note,  in  wtdch  Monty 
simply  apol<^ised  for  the  fact  that  business 
prevented  hun  keeping  his  appointment^ 
complicated  their  emoUons  by  adding  the 
element  of  wonder.  They  wondered  all 
day  how  such  a  catastrophe  could  have 
happened,  and  the  next  day  they  wondered, 
or  rather  Bertha  wondered,  when  Monty 
would  come  and  explain.  Nora  had  little 
to  say  on  the  subject,  nor  had  she  any 
comments  to  ofier  when  the  whole  of  the 
ensuing  week  went  by  without  a  word 
from  the  delinquent^  or  on  his  tacitum 
demeanour  when  he  did  finally  appear  for 
a  brief  afternoon  call. 

The  pleasant  intercourse  of  the  last  four 
weeks  seemed  suddenly  to  have  come  to  an 
end.  A  sudden  access  of  business  had  appa- 
rently come  upon  Monty  Warrener.  He  re- 


fused Bertha's  invitations ;  he  made  one  in 
her  little  expeditions  no  more.  The  days  of 
Nora's  stay  in  London  were  numbered, 
andBerthahadtoownto  herself,  withaliUle 
laugh,  that  her  match-making  had  turned 
out  a  f aUure ;  but  she  was  less  conowaed 
on  tike  subject  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  days  tiiat  brought  nearv 
Nora's  departure,  were  also  bringing  nearer 
the  arrival  of  the  ''Philistia,"  and  Bertha's 
head  was  filled  with  expectation.  She 
wondered  a  little  how  it  was  that  Monty 
had  become  so  suddenly  busy;  but  she 
gave  the  matter  no  serious  thought,  and 
accepted  the  new  state  of  afitdrs  on- 
concemedly  enough. 

It  was  a  hot  aftemoon,  in  the  second 
week  in  July,  and  Nora  was  waUring  aooae 
Kensington  Gardens  alone.  She  was  gefng 
home  the  next  day,  having  refiised  Betiha'a 
invitation  to  stay  longer  and  be  introduced 
to  her  husband.  She  had  persuaded  Bertha 
to  let  her  do  her  shopping  alonej  tiie  heal 
being  so  great ;  and  periiaps  it  was  because 
the  sun  had  tried  her,  that  she  looked 
rather  grave  and  quiet  She  was  thinking 
of  the  weeks  she  had  spent  in  London. 
She  had  had  a  delightful  time,  she  told 
heraelf,  though  the  latter  part  had  oertainly 
not  been  quite  as  nice  as  the  former.  She 
had  just  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  and  die 
might  have  proceeded  to  enquire  of  herself 
why  it  should  have  been  so,  when  her 
meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  voice  at 
her  elbow 

*<  Miss  Mansell  1    How  are  you  t" 

She  tumed  quickly  to  find  Monty 
Warrener  beside  her.  He  had  apparmdj 
been  walking  fast^  for  he  was  out  at 
breath. 

*'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Warrener  t "  she 
said,  holding  out  her  hand. 

It  was  more  than  a  fortnight  since  die 
had  seen  him,  for  he  had  only  once  been 
at  Bertha's  house  since  the  failure  of  the 
Windsor  expedition,  and  as  they  diook 
hands  she  noticed  that  he  looked  worn  and 
almost  haggard,  and  her  eyes  softened 
unconsciously. 

*'I'm  glad  we  have  met,"  she  said, 
simply.    <*  I  am  going  home  to-moriow !  "* 

**  Are  you ! "  he  said,  quickly.  **  Back 
to  Yorkshire t" 

*<Back  to  Yorkshire!"  she  answered, 
with  a  smile.  "  I  don't  want  to  be  in  tiie 
way,  and  the  'Phiiistia'  Is  expected  to 
jiouch  at  Plymouth  to-morrow  or  tiie  next 
day,  you  know  I " 

••Yes,  I  know." 

He  was  certainly  very  white,  she  thought, 
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whiter  even  thin  Bhe  had  noticed  at  first, 
and  she  exclaimed,  frankly  : 

"  Vm  afraid  yon're  worUng  awfolly  hard, 
Mr.  Warrener.  Ton're  looking  worried, 
do  yon  know  ! " 

He  coloured  like  a  boy  as  he  met  the 
direct  gaze  of  those  straightforward  eyes, 
and  answered,  hurriedly : 

"It's  no  end  good  of  yon  to  notice 
me,  Miss  ManseUl  I — I  am  rather 
worried." 

"rmsosorry.** 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Nora 
offered  him  her  liand  again. 

"Well,  good-bye,"  she  said.  *•  Bertha 
will  be  wanting  me." 

"  Good-bye,^ he  said,  hesitatingly.  And 
then,  with  asndden  headlongrash,  he  added: 
''Miss  Mansell,  may  I  caU  if  I  should 
happen  to  be  in  your  neighbourhood  1 " 

TbB  grey  eyes  were  very  soft  as  Nora 
answered: 

"  We  shall  be  very  pleased." 

CHAPTER  VL  ALONE  IN  THE  DARK. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  Nora  was 
gone,  and  Bertha,  alone  in  her  own  house, 
was  standing  in  the  hall,  with  a  telegram 
in  her  hand.  It  had  just  arriyed,  and  it 
was  dated  from  Plymouth. 

^  Expect  to  arrive  to-morrow  afternoon. 
Jim."  Bertha  read  it,  standing  in  the 
afternoon  sunshine,  a  pretty  little  picture 
of  crimson-cheeked  excitement;  and  then 
she  turned  and  went  upstairs  to  her  room. 
She  tossed  off  her  hat,  and,  going  to  the 
window,  stood  looking  out  with  unseeing 
eyes,  her  curly  head  resting  against  the 
window-frame,  as  she  repeated  the  words 
again  and  again.    He  was  coming ! 

She  could  not  have  put  Into  definite 
words  the  ideas  those  words  conveyed  to 
her.  It  was  all  too  confusedly  happy  for 
thai  Only  she  was  conscious  that  it  was  a 
very  long  time  since  he  had  gone  away, 
and  that  the  interval  had  altered  her ;  she 
felt,  too,  that  his  letters  had  in  some  way 
altcnred  her  attitude  towards  their  writer, 
and  she  felt  that  she  was  going  to  take  up 
the  threads  of  life  with  her  husband  at  a 
fax  more  advanced  point  than  that  at 
which  she  had  laid  them  down.  Nothing 
was  clear  to  her.  Over  the  future  there 
still  hung  a  haze ;  but  behind  it  there  was 
a  light,  and  the  haze  itself  was  the  colour 
of  roses. 

She  stood  there  dreaming,  with  the 
telegram  still  in  her  hand,  for  nearly  half 
an  hour;  then  she  roused  herself  suddenly, 


and  plunged  into  an  energetic  inspection 
and  partial  redecoration  of  the  house — a 
process  which  was  hardly  finished  by  dinner- 
time, and  left  her  considerably  exhausted. 

Her  solitary  dinner  was  over,  uid  she 
was  preparing  to  settle  down  in  the. 
drawing-room  with  a  book,  when,  some- 
what to  her  surprise,  the  door-bdl  rang. 
The  next  moment,  however,  she  accepted 
it  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  Monty  Warrener  should  come  in. 

•'  Why  didn't  you  come  to  dinner  t "  she 
said,  as  she  shook  hands.  "You've  not 
been  to  dinner  for  a^^es,  Monty  I  Have 
you  heard  that  the  'Phili&tia'  will  be  m 
to-morrow  %  " 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  **  I  have  heard." 

The  lamps  had  not  been  lighted,  and  the 
room  was  ratiier  dark.  Bertha,  ftill  of  her 
own  affahrs,  had  hardly  noticed  her  cousin's 
face;  but,  as  he  spoke,  his  voice  struck 
strangely  on  her  ear. 

*'Are  you  tired,  Monty  t"  she  asked, 
straining  her  brown  eyes  to  read  his  ex- 
pression in  the  twiUght  "Why,  you're 
very  pale." 

"I'm  all  right,  dear,"  he  said,  in  the 
same  odd  tone.  "  Bertha,  I've  got  to  tell 
you  something." 

"To  tell  me  something  1 "  she  repeated, 
wonderingly.  "  Something — Oh,  Monty — 
is  it  sometUng  badi  Not  Jimi  Oh, 
Monty,  not  Jim  i " 

She  was  looking  up  at  him  with  dilated 
eyes  and  outstretched  hands,  frightened 
without  knowing  why;  and  the  young  man 
turned  abruptly  away  from  her,  and  walked 
to  the  mantelshelf. 

"  It's  all  right  1 "  he  said,  hoarsely.  "I 
mean,  he's  quite  well.  Bertha  1"  There 
was  a  moment's  pause,  while  Bertha, 
reassured,  wondered  on  what  other  lines 
bad  news  could  possibly  reach  her;  and 
then  Monty  went  on,  inth  an  obvious 
struggle  for  his  mauhof-business  manner : 

"I've  got  to  tell  you  a  long  story,  Bertha. 
Sit  down,  my  dear." 

She  obeyed  him  silently,  with  the 
twinkle  in  her  eye  which  she  could  never 
repress  when  her  cousin  was  paternal  to 
her ;  but  he  did  not  speak.  A  moment  or 
two  passed,  during  which  he  s.topd  leaning 
on  the  mantelshelf,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground ;  and  when  at  last  he  began, 
there  was  a  curious  contrast  between  the 
boyish  constraint  of  his  attitude  and  the 
precision  with  which  he  spoke. 

"Some  time  ago,"  he  said,  "a  will  case 
came  into  our  hands  in  the  office,  in  which 
one  of  the  legatees  was  a  woman  whose 
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maiden  name  was  given  at  Boeamond 
Smith.  Nothing  was  known  as  to  her 
whereabontSi  or  as  to  whether  she  was 
married  or  unmanied,  by  any  of  the  other 
parties  concerned;  and  accordingly  we 
advertised  for  her  as  Bosamond  Smith. 
The  case  was  handed  over  to  me  from  the 
first;  and  when,  about  a  month  sgo,  a 
womani claiming  to  be  the  Bosamnndomith 
in  question,  answered  the  advertisement^  it 
was  my  business  to  see  her  and  go  into 
her  dum." 

He  paused,  and  Bertha  said,  wonderingly, 
'•Yes!" 

''She  gave  her  address  as  10,  Wnber- 
force  Street,  Beading,"  he  went  on,  and 
his  tone  was  more  rigidly  business-like 
than  before,  though  he  was  fingering  an 
ornament  now  nervously  and  uncertainly. 
"She  was — an  uneducated  woman;  one 
of  those  women  who  insist  on  telling  you 
all  their  family  aflfairs,  under  the  impres* 
sion  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  their  claint  She  told  me  her 
husband's  full  name,  and  where  he  was 
bom;  she  told  me  Ids  father's  name  and 
occu^tion.  I  was  struck  by  a  curious 
coincidence  between  her  statements  and 
statements  I  had  heard  elsewhere." 

Monty  stopped^  this  time  as  tiiough  to 
add  weight  and  significance  to  his  words. 
The  formality  of  hu  manner— a  formality 
which  increased  as  he  spoke,  as  though  he 
were  trying  to  entrench  himsdf  in  it— was 
almost  pathetic  oontrasted  with  the  ftirtive 
and  boyish  manner  in  which  he  tried  to 
moisten  his  dry  lips.  BerUia  made  no 
attempt  to  help  him.  She  was  gazing  at 
him  in  blank  bewilderment,  vaguely  con- 
scious that  something  terrible  was  coming, 
but  with  not  the  faintest  idea  as  to  its 
character. 

"I  was  putting  the  coincidence  aside," 
continued  Monty,  "as  merely  curious, 
when  she  went  on  to  tell  me  her  husband's 
profession  and  whereabouts.  Evidently 
proud  of  having  .married  into  a  sphere 
considerably  above  her  own,  and  apparently 
thinking  it  an  additional  proof  of  her 
identity,  she  pulled  out  of  her  pocket  a 
recent  letter  from  him,  and  showed  it  to 
me.  The  handwriting  was  familiar  to  me. 
I  made  an  excuse  to  get  up  and  look  for 
some  papers,  and  I  compared  the  envelope 
with  an  envelope  I  had  in  m^  pocket.  The 
writbgs  were  apparently  iaentical,  and 
they  were  addressed  apparently  to  the 
same  person — Mrs.  James  Ward.^ 

There  was  a  little  choking  cry,  and 
Bertha  had  risen  from  her  chur  and  was 


standing  before  him,  her  face  atanding 
out  deiMl  white  against  the  gloom  of  the 
falling  twil^ht,  hsi  eyes  wide  and  dread* 
fuL 

"Monty,"  she  gasped,  in  a  hardly  andiUa 
whiqm,"  Monty  1" 

And  then,  quite  suddenly,  all  poor 
Monty's  assumed  formality  of  iniuiniT 
desertedhim,  and  he  turned  and  took  her 
impulsively  into  his  arms. 

"Oh,  my  poor  desr  little  E,"  lie  cried, 
boyishly,  "try  and  be  brave,  and  take  it 
in.  It's  a  tiiundering  shame,  dear,  but 
she's  his  wife.  She  was  married  to  Un 
twelve  years  ago." 

The  words  were  hardly  uttered  beioie 
Bertha  wrenched  herself  out  of  his 
and  stood  fisdng  him,  her  faoe^  her 
throat  a  burning  scarlet,  her  eyes  sfainiDg 
with  an  unendumle  horror. 

"  It  isn't  true  1"  she  cried,  Imathleasly, 
"it  isn't  true  t" 

Monty  turned  away  from  her,  and  let 
his  head  fall  on  his  arms  as  he  rested  them 
on  the  mantelshelf. 

"It  is  true,''  he  said,  hoarsely,  ''Do 
you  think  I'd  say  it  to  you  if  I  wasn't 
sure— if  I  didn't  know  t" 

Then  he  raised  hfa  head  again  sudden^ 
and  looked  at  the  little  figure  before  htm. 
He  wondered,  with  Htb  incongmoos  detail 
of  thought  that  accompanies  a  terrible 
mental  crisis,  what  he  could  do  if  Bertha 
fainted.  She  showed  no  a^ns  of  fiaintingi 
however. 

"  Oo  on,"  she  said.  And  Monty  obqred 
her. 

"It  was  the  similarity  of  names  that 
struck  me  firsts  as  I  told  you,"  he  went 
on,  speaking  still  more  hoarsely.  "She 
told  me  her  husbandVi  name  was  James 
Oarrick  Ward ;  that  his  second  name  oame 
from  his  having  been  bom  at  Oarrick-cn- 
Shannon,  in  Ireland;  that  his  father  had 
been  a  doctor,  named  Hubert  Ward.  Then 
she  told  me  that  her  husband  was  a  doctor 
on  board  the  P.  andO.  steamer  '  Philisiia,' 
and  showed  me  hb  letter.  I  compared 
it  with  the  envelop  you  ^to  me  to 
write  down  our  toains  to  Windsor  on; 
it  was  that  day.  Of  course  I  made  her 
show  me  a  copy  of  her  marriage  certificate 
— she  thought  it  was  a  business  formality 
connected  with  her  legacy — and  since  then, 
Bertha — well,  I  haven't  left  a  stone  un- 
turned to  prove  it  one  way  or  the  other. 
I've  told  myself  that  there  must  be  a 
f r^htful  miBtake  somewhne  w  other,  and 
that  I  should  come  upon  it  sooner  or  later. 
But  I've  done  just  the  other  thing,  worse 
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look ;  Fye  proved  beyond  all  doabt  what 
I  told  you  joflt  bow/ 

Bertha  had  heard  him  strabht  through, 
with  her  wide  eyea  fixed  on  hnui  aa  tiioagh 
she  were  tamed  to  atone.  Even  the  ez- 
pieaaion  aeemed  to  have  beeome  fixed  on 
the  mobile  fi^e.  He  paoaedi  but  affil  ahe 
did  not  atir,  and  after  a  moment,  during 
vriiieh  he  dared  not  look  at  her,  he  aaid, 
rapidly : 

*^I  hunted  np  one  of  the  wftneaaetf  to 
the  marriage,  who  ia  at  preaent  an  inn- 
keeper at  JPlymoath.  I  went  down  and 
aaw  liim,  and  aaked  him  if  he  oooM 
identifV  tiie  JaUnea  Ward  whose  marriage 
he  had  witneaaed,  and  arranged  with  him 
to  go  on  board  the  'Philiatia'  and  tele- 
graph to  me.  I  told  hfan,  too,  that  it  waa 
a  formality  connected  with  the  legacy. 
I  got  hia  telegram  thia  afternoon.  He 
identifies  the  Jamea  Gairick  Ward,  at 
preaent  medical  officer  on  board  the  P, 
and  0.  ateamer  'PhiHatia/  with  the 
Jamea  Oarridc  Ward  married  in  hia  pre- 
aence  fai  1876  to  Boaammid  Smith." 

A  dreadful  little  aooiid  parted  her  lipe— 
they  were  quite  white  now— bat  there 
waa  no  other  movement  in  her  face.  Qdte 
Boddenlv  ahe  aat  down  on  the  chair  near 
iHiich  ahe  atood.  She  waa  trembling  from 
head  to  fool  Monty,  with  a  aonnd  that 
waa  very  like  a  aob,  knelt  down  beaide 
her,  and  tried  to  take  her  hand. 

"Dear  Uttle  R,*^  he  aaid,  brokenly, 
"  try  and  bear  ap.  If  a  an  awfal  ahame, 
and  he  aball  pay  for  it,  I  awear.  It'a  cat 
me  ap  like  anything  to  tell  yoa,  dear. 
And  now  I  want  yoa  to  let  me  take  voa 
away — at  once,  yoa  know.  •  Pve  taken 
rooma  for  yoa  with  an  awfully  good  aort 
of  woman,  Mid — and  you  may  leave  it  all 
tome." 

A  moment'a  pause  followed  thia  speech, 
with  ita  odd  mixture  of  youth  and  manli* 
neaa,  and  then  B^tha  turned  and  looked 
at  her  oouain,  and  a  atrange  atiff  amile 
touched  her  Ifpa  as  she  lifted  one  small 
odd  hand  and  touched  his  face  with  vague 
gentleness. 

"Thank  you,  Monty,  dear,"  she  said, 
making    mechanically.      "I    can't    do 

'<WeU,  we  can  think  about  that 
presently,  dear,"  he  responded,  protect- 
ingly.  "You'll  come  away  now,  at  any 
rate.** 

"No,  Monty  1" 

"Not — ^Berthai  you  don't  mean  to  stay 
herel" 

^*  Yes,"  she  answered,  in  the  same  tono- 


less  w^tee.  "I  can't  go  until  Fve^  seen 
him,  Monty.  It  can't  be  true,  you  know." 
And  then,  aa  Monty  rose  to  liis  feet^  a 
picture  of  incredulity  and  dismay,  a  dread- 
ful little  lauffh  teoke  from  her.  *<  Don't 
look  ao  ricuculoua,  Monty,**  ahe  cried. 
"Don't  try  to  understand,  poor  old  boy, 
if  yon  6m%  only  don't-^ai(;Qe  with  me  t " 

The  laat  worda  came  Iran  her  in  an 
hyaterioal  cry,  and  ahe  preaaed  her  fi^e 
against  the  back  of  the  chabr. 

Monty  turned  abruptly  and  walked 
acroaa  the  room.  Hia  face  waa  very  white 
and  aet,  bxA  all  ita  worry  and  anxiety 
aeemed  to  have  culminated  now  in  a 
baffled  bewilderment,  which  was  deaperate  I 
in  ita  h^plesanesa.  Ever  aince  hia  firat! 
interview  witti  the  woman  who  had  intro- 
duced heraelf  aa  BcMamnnd  Smith,  Monty  i 
Warrener  had  been  bearing  aheavy  burden 
of  auapense,  and  bearing  it  alone.  Whenliisi 
auapidona  as  to  the  identity  of  thetwo  James 
Ganick  Wards  had  beoome  almost  a  m<ffal 
certdnty,  he  had  debated  in  lib  almost 
unendurable  anxiety  whether  it  would  not 
be  well  to  consult  his  &ther  on  thei 
subject ;  but  he  had  dedded,  knowing  his 
father  well,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
hoped  from  him,  and  that  he  would  "keep 
it  quiet"  ' 

As  regards  plans  for  the  final  ocmfir- 
mation  or  dispersion  of  his  suspicions  he 
had  made  and  discarded  one  after  another, 
and  as  the  time  passed  proof  upon  proof 
accumulated  until  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth 
was  left  in  his  own  mind.  The  only  legal 
proof  fai  such  »  case  was,  of  course,  personal 
identificationof  James  Ward  by  witnesses  of 
the  two  marriages.  Witiiout  such  evidence^ 
Monty  Warrener  knew  that  he  could  not 
say  to  Bertha,  "This  ia  the  fact"  But  a 
hot  sense  of  tenderness  and  protection  to- 
wards Bertha  took  possession  of  him,  and 
he  determined  hastily,  as  an  older  and 
cooler  man  might  not  have  done,  that  he 
could  not  and  would  not  allow  her  to 
receive,  in  ignorance  of  what  he  knew  to 
be  the  truth,  the  man  she  believed  to  be 
her  husband ;  that  he  would  take  her  away 
before  he  came  back,  and  then  "  settie  with 
Ward,"  as  he  muttered  to  himself  through 
clenched  teeth.  Then,  suddenly,  while  he 
hesitated  before  actually  taking  such  a  step 
on  themoralcertaintyonly,hehad  discovered 
ready  to  his  hand  the  means  of  securing  the 
legal  proof  he  wanted,  he  had  discovered 
the  witness  to  Bosamund  Smith's  marriage 
at  Plymouth.  And  now,  when  he  thought 
he  had  attained  his  end,  he  found  hfanself 
face  to  face  with  a  Uank  wall    Bertha 
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would  not  acoept  the  facts  presented  to  her 
— she  wonld  not  go. 

He  stood  at  the  window  looking  oat 
into  the  suouner  darkness  and  trying  to 
collect  his  f orces,  scattered  and  shaken  by 
the  scene  he  had  jost  gone  throQgl^  and 
then  he  turned  and  looked  across  the  dark 
room  towards  the  spot  where  he  conld 
dimly  distuagaish  Bertha's  figure.  He  was 
in  a  difficulty  which  he  had  never  con- 
templated. The  legal  proof  had  assumed 
such  overwhelming  proportions  in  his  mind 
during  the  last  few  weeks  that  he  was 
completely  thrown  out  of  his  reckoning, 
left  stranded  and  helpless  by  the  apparent 
insignificance  of  its  weight  with  Bertha. 
He  did  not  even  know  what  line  of  argu- 
ment to  take  up.  He  had,  of  course,  no 
authority  over  his  cousin,  he  could  not  com- 
pel her  to  leave  the  house.  And  there  had 
been  something  about  Bertha  as  she  spoke  to 
him,  in  spite  of  her  assertion  of  incredulity, 
which  seemed  to  shrivel  up  even  the 
semblance  of  authority  with  which  he  had 
now  and  then  been  used  to  address  her. 
little,  shallow,  childish  being  as  she  had 
always  seemed,  the  shadow,  at  least,  of  a 
terrible  tragedy  was  darkening  over  her 
now,  and  his  superior  years  were  as 
nothing  before  it.  He  looked  at  her  for 
a  moment,  and  then  began,  hesitatmgly 
and  boyishly : 

"But,  dear,  don't  you  see "     But 

Bertha  Interrupted  him.  She  did  not  rise, 
but  he  thought  she  turned  her  wan  face 
towards  him. 

"  It's  no  use,  Monty,"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
that  was  very  thin  but  quite  steady.  ''Please 
don't  1  You've  been  very  good  to  me. 
Don't  think  I  don't  understand  if  I  ask  you 
to  go  away  now,  please." 

He  paused  a  moment,  sorely  perplexed 
in  spirit.  He  argued  with  himself  that 
she  was  safe  for  the  night,  at  any  rate,  and 
that  he  could  come  back  in  the  morning, 
and  he  was  painfully  conscious  of  his  own 
inability  to  say  anything  to  comfort  her. 
"  Poor  little  dear,  she  must  face  it  out  for 
herself  before  she'll  hear  any  reason,  I 
suppose,"  he  thought,  pitifully,  to  himself. 
He  crosiBed  the  room  and  stood  looking  at 
her  with  awkward  tendemesa 

"I  don't  like  to  leave  you,  dear,"  he 
said, 

"I'd  rather,  please." 

"Alone  in  the  dark)" 

"Yes." 

He  turned  away  with  a  lump  in  his 
throat  that  almost  choked  him,  and  left 
her  as  she  wished. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
NO.  10,  WILBERFORCB  STREET,  READDC«. 

Bertha  never  looked  back  upon  ihe 
night  that  followed  without  a  ahodder. 
She  could  never  remember  how  it  passed. 
A  terrible,  shadowy  horror,  now  receding, 
now  advancing  and  assuming  definite  and 
frightful  proportions — that  this  uras  with 
her  without  a  moment's  intermiiwion, 
sleeping  or  waUng — thatahe  battled  against 
it  with  a  passion  of  incredulity  and 
resistance,  she  was  conscious.  But  wlut 
she  actually  did  or  thought  she  never  knew. 

Towards  morning  she  fell  into  a  heavy, 
dreamless  sleep,  in  which  consciousness  of 
every  kind  left  her  for  the  first  time.  The 
sun  was  streaming  into  her  room  when 
she  awoke,  and  for  the  first  moment  or 
two  her  short  period  of  oblivion  stood 
between  her  and  all  that  had  preceded  it, 
and  she  wondered  dimly  why  she  felt  so 
tired.  Then,  gradually,  with  the  relent- 
less distinctness  which  morning  perceptions 
give  to  what  was  feverish  confuaion  the 
night  before,  all  that  her  cousin  had  said 
to  her  came  back  to  her.  She  lay  quite 
still  and  gazmg  straight  before  her,  an  odd 
little  snule  flitting  across  her  face — so 
white  and  drawn  as  she  recalled  Monty's 
bewilderment  when  she  sent  him  away. 
Then  quite  suddenly  some  wcurda  he  had 
spoken  earlier  in  their  interview  came 
back  to  her.  ^^ 

"  She  gave  her  address  as  10,  Wilber- 
force  Street,  Heading." 

The  next  moment  she  was  up,  and  dress- 
ing rapidly.  Legal  proo^  as  Monty  had  been 
forced  to  acknowledge  last  nigh^  carried 
no  conviction  to  her  mind.  No  realisation 
would  come  to  her  through  anv  verbal 
evidence,  however  unanswerable.  A  sudden 
unreasoning  impulse  to  go  and  see  for 
herself,  an  overmastering  instinct  to  make 
tangible  the  horror  agi^t  which  die  was 
holding  out  so  stoutly,  took  possession 
of  her.  She  never  stopped  to  think  that 
James  Ward  was  comhig— coming  that 
very  day,  that  he  might  even  have  arrived 
before  she  could  get  back.  In  another 
hour  she  was  driving  towards  Paddington 
station. 

Arrived  at  Beading,  she  passed  out  of 
the  station,  and  then  asked  nst  way.  The 
man  who  directed  her  looked  admiringly 
at  the  dainty,  coquettish  figure — her  &ce 
was  almost  mdden  by  a  thidc  veil — and  sb 
she  walked  on  he  followed  her  with  hia 
ej  es.  But  Bertha,  perhaps  for  the  finrt  time 
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in    her  life,   was    qnite  anconsdoas    of 
aduuration ;  she  pturstied  her  way  qoiokly, 
attending  to  the  directionigiyenber^aiitilahe 
arrived  at  the  door  of  Ko.  10^  Wilberforoe 
Street.   It  was  a  shabby,  dilapidated  street, 
with  untidy  children  playing  in  the  road, 
and  a  general  atmosphere  of  poverty,  de- 
generating faito  squalor.    Bertha  was  con- 
seious  of  a  sadden  change  in  her  mental  atti- 
tude. Thehorrorhadlost,insteadofgdidng, 
Bubstanee,  as  she  tamed  into  tiiat  squalid 
street.     It  was   impossible,  she  said    to 
herself,  with  no  definition  of  what  it  was 
that  was  impossible.    It  was  impossible  1 
She  pulled  the  bell,  and  waited  patiently 
for  some  minutes.    Then  the  door  was 
opened  with  a  jerk  by  a  slovenlv,  thed- 
looking  woman — the    woman    who    had 
come  into  the  office  of  Warrener  and  War- 
rener,  on  the  morning  when  Monty  War- 
rener had   been   preparing  to   start  for 
Windsor. 

''Weill"  die  sud,  shortly  enough^  as 
she  eyed  her  visitor  with  disf avoar. 

*'I  beg  your  pardon  1"  said  Bertha, 
pleasantly,  the  horror  becoming  absurdly 
shadowy.  '^Tm  afraid  this  is  an  incon- 
venient time  to  call,  but  I  was  passing 
throagh  Beading,  and  —  I  was  anxioas 
to  make  your  acqnaintance.  Mrs.  James 
Ward,  I  think  r'  Bertha  nearly  laughed 
as  she  spoke,  the  whole  thing  struck  her 
as  being  so  ridfeulous. 

"Tlmfs  my  name!"  answered  the 
woman.  *'  Bosamund  Ward.  Bosamund 
Smith  I  was,  and  I  come  from  away  down 
in  Boss-shire.'' 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  yoar 
husband  some  months  ago,"  interposed 
Bertha,  gently.  "  Dr.  James  Ward,  doctor 
on  board  the  'Philistia,'  I  believe  1" 
She  paused,  waiting  with  a  smile  for  the 
wondering  denial  she  expected,  and  then 
saddenly  the  horror  seemed  to  rise  before 
her  again  in  overwhelming  blackness,  as 
the  woman  replied,  with  a  Kind  of  sullen 
pride : 

"Tes,  that's  him;  though  p'raps  you 
wooldn't  think  it  to  look  at  me.  I'm 
sore  if  I'd  a'  known  as  anv  one  would  be 
eomin'  in  I'd  a'  tidied  myself  up  a  bit ;  bat 
there,  it  don't  seem  worth  whue,  with  no- 
body but  the  children,  and  all  the  house 
to  see  to."  She  paosed,  looking  at  her 
visitor  curiously.  In  spite  of  a  certain 
irritability  of  expression,  the  result  of  ill 
health  and  many  cares,  her  face  was  far 
fifom  being  a  bad  one.  It  mast  have  been 
very  handSome,  In  its  unrefined  way,  in  her 
yoatb,  and  she  looked  now  like  one  of 


those  long-enduring  women  who  talk  a 
great  deal  about  their  troubles,  but  accept 
them  as  their  natural  lot,  and  rebel  against 
them  not  at  all 

Bertha  did  not  speak.  She  was  indeed 
hardly  conscious  that  any  interval  had 
elapsed  since  she  had  found  herself  once 
more  face  to  face  with  that  terrible  shadow. 

"Jim  asked  you  to  come  and  see  me, 
did  he,  now  t "  continaed  the  woman,  in  a 
tone  that  was  a  mixture  of  un^aoiousness 
and  gratified  pride.  "He  might  a'  sent 
me  word.  I  don't  call  to  mind  his  ever 
sendin'  any  one  before ;  and  as  to  oomin' 
home  himself— well,  I  don't  hold  with  this 
sea  doctorin',  and  that's  the  truth.  It's 
coin'  on  two  years  since  he's  been  down 
Here.  P'r'aps  you'll  step  in  t"  she  finished, 
suddenly.  "You  didn't  say  no  name,  I 
think  1" 

"  My  name  ! "  repeated  Bertha,  with  an 
odd  high  laugh.  She  was  battling  valiantly 
with  her  reason,  holding  herseU  together 
with  a  high  hand ;  but  her  voice,  even  to 
herself,  sounded  hard  and  strained.  "Oh, 
my  name  is  the  same  as  yours,  oddly 
enoagh — ^Mrs.  Ward.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common name,  is  it  t " 

"  Are  you  any  kin  to  Jim  1 "  asked  the 
other  woman,  with  some  slight  curiosity. 

"  No,  none,"  said  Bertha,  firmly.  "Thank 
yon,"  she  went  on, "  I  shall  be  very  pleased 
to  come  in.  I  hope  you  have  good  news 
from  the 'PhilistiaT' 

"Well,  I  haven't  heard  not  lately,"^ 
answered  the  other.  She  opened  a  door 
close  to  where  she  stood  in  the  narrow 
little  passage,  and  disclos^  a  room  that 
she  herself  would  have  described  as  the 
parlour — ^very  dingy  as  to  the  white  ''lace" 
curtains,  very  dusty  as  to  its  common 
ornaments,  very  stuffy  as  to  atmosphere. 

Bertha  passed  into  the  room,  and  at 
the  -flame  moment  the  horror  which  had 
threatened  her  so  long  descended  and 
engulfed  her  in  its  blackness.  There,  on 
the  little  tawdry,  dusty  mantelpiece,  in  a 
tawdry,  dusty  frame,  facing  her  as  she 
entered,  was  the  photograph  that  she  had 
seen  only  that  morning  on  her  own  dainty 
mantelshelf  at  home,  the  photograph  of 
her  husband. 

The  blackness  was  all  around  her  now ; 
she  was  straggling  in  it,  not  to  ward  it  o& 
Her  own  voice  seemed  to  come  from  a  long 
way  off,  and  to  sound  curiously  unnaturtd 
as  she  heard  it  say : 

"Ab,  you  have  a  photograph  of  Dr. 
Ward  there.  I  see!" 

"Yes,"  she  heard  the  uneducated  voice 
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behind  her  answer.     '*  That  was  my  hus- 
band six  years  aso.  We'd  beenmarried ^* 

The  voice  broke  off  suddenly.  The  black- 
ness was  choking,  confusing,  and  Bertha 
was  swaying  slightly  as  she  stood.  The 
next  moment  the  woman  canght  her 
rooghly,  bat  kindly  enongh,  by  the  arm. 

"Are  yon  took  bad!**  she  asked, 
anxioody.  "It's  awM  warm  toxlay. 
There,  sit  down,  and  Til  get  yon  some 
water.''  Bat  as  she  moved  to  pat  the 
little  figare  into  the  chairs  the  giddiness 
passed,  and  Bertha  was  herself  again. 

"  Thank  yoa,"  she  said,  quicHy,  as  she 
released  herself  and  took  a  chair,  from 
which  she  oonld  see  the  photograph. 
"  Thank  vou  so  mach ;  bat  it  was  nothing. 
I  am  qaite  well  again  now.  The  san  is 
rather  hot^  perhaps.  Do  yoa  expect  yonr 
hasband  home  soon,  did  yoa  say  t " 

The  woman  had  been  watching  her 
rather  doabtfally  ap  to  this  point ;  bat  a 
qaestion  was  evidently  a  bait  which  she 
coald  not  resist,  and  she  sat  down  opposite 
her  visitor,  and  near  the  dingOy  goigeoas 
fireplace,  so  that  Bertha's  eyes  ooald  rest 
on  her  and  on  the  phot<^ph  on  the 
mantelpiece  without  a  tarn  of  her  head. 

Bertha  often  wondered  afterwards  how 
long  she  sat  there,  listening  to  the  volaUe 
communication  about  "Jim"  and  the 
children,  which  she  drew  from  the  woman 
opposite  with  little  interested  questions, 
guuncing  now  and  then  at  the  photograph 
as  she  recalled  her  hostess  from  histories 
of  hiu  early  days  as  a  shop-girl  at  Edin- 
burgh, to  the  subject  of  her  husband,  and 
then  fixing  her  eyes  once  more  steadily 
on  the  woman's  figiue,  in  which  the  horror 
had  at  last  taken  tangible  shape. 

She  rose  to  go  at  last,  her  face  quite 
white  and  her  eyes  fixed  under  the  uick 
veil  which  she  had  not  lifted,  but  perfsctly 
coUeeted.  Her  vdoe  was  hard  and  thin, 
but  die  spoke  easOy  and  naturally.  "Good- 
bye, Mrs.  Ward,"  she  said.  "I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  inade  your  acquaintance." 

"  Good-bye,"  retomed  the  othor  woman, 
heartily.  "I'm  sure  I'm  sony  you  must 
be  going.  A  bit  of  talk  does  do  one  good, 
I'm  sura  If  you  should  be  seein'  my 
husband  again^not  that  it's  likely,  to  be 
Btire— you  tell  him  I  wish  he'd  find  time 
to  come  home.  He  doesn't  take  no  notice 
of  letters." 

"  I'll  tell  him,"  returned  Bertha,  quietly; 
and  then  they  shook  hands,  and  the 
dilapidated  street-door  shut  beUnd  her. 

She  walked  away  down  the  untidy  street, 
the  same  attractive  little  figure  Aat  had 


walked  up  it.    She  was  not  thinking;  she 
was  not  reasoning ;  she  was  not  even  con- 
scious of  suffwinff.    All  her  facoltiea  were 
entireljr  absorbca  in  tiie  Intensity  of  her 
realisation.   Instinctively  and  meehaanieally* 
she  returned  to  the  statfon,  and  took  the 
train  back  to  town.    Instinctf valy  and  mh 
chanioally,  having  arrived  at  Paddtegton,^ 
she  got  into  a  hanscnn,  and  gave  the  man* 
the  direction  that  had  been  home  to  her  ao{ 
long.    She  got  outi  paid  the  driver,  rang 
the  bell,  and  the  do<«  was  opened  almost 
instantly. 

"Please,  ma'am," said  the  excited  aervanti  > 
"master's  comet" 

Even  as  the  .girl  spoke,  the  dimng-ioomx 
door  opened  quickly,  and  James  Ward* 
stood  on  the  threshold.  And  then,  for  tlie 
first  time,  a  full  consdousness  of  her  own 
podtum  rushed  upon  BerUia.  HittMscta 
she  had  only  known  the  fact;  now,  for  the 
first  time,  she  felt  it  The  man  before  her 
was  not  her  husband  1    . 

At  the  same  moment,  Monty  Wazrener, 
having  been  to  the  house  in  West  Kensing- 
ton very  soon  after  Bertha  left  it  that 
morning,  and  havix^  returned  poat-hasto 
to  his  office,  hoping  that  she  m%ht  haam 
gone  to  him  there,  was  comfag  baek  as 
quickly  as  steam  could  bring  him  from  ttie 
docks^  iddther  he  had  gone,  hoping  to 
"  have  it  out  with  Ward  at  onea" 

CHAPTER  Vin.      "LISTEN  TO  ME,  BSRXHA.'^ 

Befobe  Bertha  had  time  to  speak  or 
move,  even  if  she  had  had  impulse  left  to 
do  either,  Jsmes  Ward  had  come  towazdi 
her,  as  she  stood  shrinking  back  agMnst 
the  walli  her  face  and  throat  a  burning 
scarlet,  and  an  unutterable  honor  in  hsr 
eyes.  He  took  her  into  his  arma,  and  ahei 
conscious  even  tiien  of  the  proodmity  of 
the  deeply-interested  servanti  made  no 
active  resistance,  thoueh  she  ahaddetod 
painfully  under  Us  toa& 

"My  dearest^"  he  said,  "where  in  the 
world  have  you  been  t " 

He  drew  her  down  the  hall,  and  in 
another  moment  the  drawing-ioom  door 
was  shut  upon  them.  The  uiatant  thet 
were  alone,  Bertha  tore  heaelf  away,  and 
retreated  from  him  with  a  movement  ol 
inexpressible  repugnance. 

"I  have  been  to  see  yoar  wife,"  she 
said.  "Your  wife,  Bosamund  Smith,  t4 
whom  you  were  married  twelve  years  aga* 

And  then,  quite  mddenly,  h^  streiqitfc 
seemed  to  fdl  hor.  She  oovered  her  fiioto 
with  her  hands,  and  turning  awqr  ^^oi^ 
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him,  stood  there  with  her  head  bowed, 
not  cryiog^  bat  erodied  to  the  earth  by 
mdx  a&  agony  of  shame  as  only  perfect 
innoeenoe  oan.siififer; 

There  was  a  sQenoe.  No  sonnd  of  way 
kind  came  bom  James  Ward.  Tiiere  was 
one  involnntary  movement  of  fierce  sor- 
^ise^  and  a  kfaid  oi  spasm  passed  across 
his  hands<»ne  features.  Then  they  settled 
into  a  keen  expression  oi  ealcoktion  and 
determination,  and  lie  stood  watching  her 
and  rapidly  reviewing  the  position. 

James  Ward  had  married  Bertha  Bxand 
in  Sydn^  with  the  deliberate  consdons- 
ness  of  the  future  possibility  of  sach  a 
moment  as  the  presMit. 

Twelve  years  before,  a  cynical,  callons 
yonng  man  of  three-and-twenty,  he  had 
met  Bosamnnd  Smith,  a  pretty  shop-girl 
empkqred  by  an  Edinborgh  tobaccoii&t, 
and  married  her,  more  with  a  view  to  the 
annc^ance  of  his  father,  with  whokn  he 
had  quarrelled,  than  from  any  other  mo- 
tive. His  father  dying  two  years  later, 
he  had  found  his  revenge  too  dearly 
bought  at  the  expense  of  domesticity  with 
the  uneducated  woman  he  had  married, 
and  he  had  given  up  his  practice,  cut 
himself  adrift  from  all  his  old  acquaint- 
ances— ^he  had  never  made  friends,  and 
his  father  had  been  his  halt  living  relative. 
He  had  settled  his  wife  at  Beadins^  and 
had  taken  the  appointment  he  stiu  held 
with  the  P.  and  0.  Company,  sending  his 
wife  half-yearly  just  enough  money  for 
the  support  A  herself  and  their  two 
children. 

No  woman  in  his  own  class  of  life  had 
ever  attracted  him  as  Bertha  had  done. 
Having  no  scruples  of  any  kind,  he  seldom 
failed  to  obtain  a  thing  for  which  he  thought 
it  worth  irtiile  to  exert  himself,  and  Bertha's 
peculiarly  lonely  position  had  simplified 
his  course  of  action  consideraUv. 

Ebrd,  daring,  and  dear-headed,  he  had 
not  attempted  to  deceive  himsell  It  was 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  truth  should 
ever  come  out^  he  tdd  himself ;  but  it  was 
not  impossible.  It  was  even  not  impossible 
that  extremely  unpleasant  praetical  con- 
sequences mi{^t  ensue,  since  bigamy  is  an 
oSexkOo  puniuiable  by  law;  but  Bertba 
would  never  be  likely  to  prosecute  on  her 
own  account^  he  told  himself  with  a  smile, 
as  he  considered  pros  and  cons,  while 
walking  the  quarter^leck  of  the ''  Philistia." 
She  was  praracally  friendless,  and  he  could 
rely  upon  his  own  brains  at  a  pinch,  he 
dedded  finally.  And  he  further  dedded 
that  should  tiie  crisis  ever  occur,  his  eon- 


duct  then  would  be  influenced  by  numerous 
circumstances  which  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee,  not  the  least  of  which  would  be 
the  state  of  his  feelings  towards  Us  present 
"fancy."  Of  the  effect  upon  Bertha  of  the 
revelation  which  might  posdUy  be  in  store 
for  her,  he  had  thot^ht  not  at  alL  Respect 
or  condderation  for  womanhood  was  a 
sense  entirely  wanting  in  James  Ward. 

And  now  as  he  stood  keenly  observant 
of  his  "bncy,"  with  no  more  comprehen- 
sion or  pity  for  her  agony  than  if  she  had 
been  a  little  crushed  butterfly,  he  was 
dearly  aware  of  one  thing.  The  discovery 
had  distinctly  come  too  soon,  and  he  was 
by  no  means  prepared  to  let  her  go.  It 
was  obvioudy  impossible  for  him,  however, 
to  begfai  to  move  until  he  should  know  the 
pieces  with  which  he  had  to  play.  It  was 
extremdy  unlikely,  he  argued,  that  Bertiia 
should  have  made  her  disooveiy  unassisted, 
and  his  thoughts  immediatdy  turned  to 
Monty  Warrener,  of  whom  Bertha  had 
naturally  written  to  him  constantly.  Was 
this  young  man  her  only  adviser,  or  had 
she  found  others  more  important  t 

"I  am  not  going  to  deny  what  you 
sav,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  steady  tone,  into 
which  he  infused  a  dignity  that  sounded  very 
effective.  ''Whether  I  can  ever  excuse 
myself  to  you,  whether  you  will  ever  under- 
stand me,  depends  upon  yourself."  He 
paused  a  moment^  and  then,  in  that  low, 
msistent  voice  which  had  always  exercised 
a  Strang  fascination  over  Bertha,  he 
hazarded  a  bold  stroke.  "It  depends 
upon  your  love  for  me.  Bertha,"  he  siod. 

He  paused,  wdtbg  to  judge  of  the 
effect  he  had  made,  and  Bertha  dowly 
lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him.  Minutes 
onlv  had  actually  passed  in  that  agony  of 
reaUsation,  but  those  minutes  stood  between 
her  past  and  her  present — a  fiery  barricade 
through  which  nothing  could  pass  un- 
changed. And  in  its  scorching  heat  the 
love  that  might  have  dawned  in  her  for 
the  man  she  had  married  lay  dead,  to  be 
recreated  by  the  man  beCwe  her  never 
again.  He  spoke  to  her  of  love.  She  was 
consdous  ,of  nothing  but  an  unutteraUe 
sense  of  shrinkiiig  and  recoil  She  looked 
at  him  with  great  horror-filled  eyes,  and 
intense  repugnance  on  every  line  of  her- 
white  little  face;  but  die  seemed  to  be 
too  absorbed  by  her  own  thouffhts  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  he  expected  words 
from  her,  and  he  went  on  after  a  moment 
with  a  direct  question : 

"To  whom  is  it  known  besides  yourself 
and  me  t " 
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"  Monty  knows." 

<< No  one  else!" 

"No." 

She  had  ansirered  him  in  a  strange, 
distant  tone,  as  though  he  were  a  stranger 
to  whom  she  had  an  inexpressible  distaste ; 
but  James  Ward,  now  sore  of  his  ground, 
attadied  little  bnportance  either  to  her 
tone  or  to  the  expression  of  her  face.  He 
did  not  approach  her,  on  the  eontrary  he 
tamed  away,  and  shading  bis  face  with  his 
hand  as  he  rested  his  elbow  on  the  top  of 
the  cottage  piano  near  which  he  stoody  he 
began  to  speak. 

*' Bertha,"  he  said,  "if  you  have  seen 
the  woman  I  married  when  1  was  a  boy  of 
little  over  twenty  "r— facts  were  by  no 
means  the  weapons  James  Ward  proposed 
to  use  a^  this  crisis — '^  you  will  not  want 
to  be  told  what  my  life  has  been  for  the 
last  twdye  years.  It  is  a  horrible  thing  to 
spoil  one's  life  before  one  yeiy  well  knows 
what  life  means.  I  had  carried  that  corse 
with  me  for  twelve  years — carried  it  with 
no  thought  of  escaping  from  it  or  of  lighten- 
ing it — when!  met  you.  I  don't  know  what 
you  did  to  me — ^I  told  you  often,  and  it 
was  true  enough,  that  you  bewitched  me — I 
only  Imow  ttult  before  the  '  Philistia'  had 
been  at  sea  a  fortnight  I  realised,  for  the 
first  time,  all  that  my  boyish  folly  had 
thrown  away!"  He  paused.  Bertha 
stood  still,  gazbg  at  hipi  with  those  wide, 
horror-fiUed  eyes. 

"Do  you  understand  what  I  mean,"  he 
went  on,  "  when  I  say  that  I  would  have 
eiven  my  soul  to  win  you  % "  James  Ward 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain  that 
he  was  no  believer  in  the  soul,  and  it 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  divine 
it  from  his  low,  intense  voice.  "  I  loved 
you,"  he  broke  off  suddenly,  and,  raising 
his  head,  he  turned  abruptly  towards  her, 
covering  the  distance  between  them  with 
two  rapid  strides.  *'  Ob,  Bertha  !  3ertha ! " 
he  cried,  vehemently,  *^  don't  you  under- 
stand) Myloveof  youisallthat  Icanurge 
in  self-defence.  My  love  of  you  possessed 
me,  cUove  me  mad  with  longins  and  regret, 
filled  me  with  strength  to  do  and  dare 
everything,  if  only  I  nught  make  you  mine  ! 
Oh,  can't  you  forgive  me  t  can't  you  have 
pity  on  me !  Is  any  wrong  beyond  for- 
giveness when  it  is  done  for  love ! " 

Perfect  self-possession,  a  fiexible  voice, 
and  a  handsome,  expretsive  face  are  ex- 
cellent substitutes  for  genuine  emotion, 
especially  when  they  are  controlled  by  a 
powerful  brain  and  a  very  genuine  desire 
for  success.  It  was  strong  testimony  to  the 


force  of  her  reacticm  from  him  that  the 
passionate  appeal  nttered  in  the  Toice 
which,  on  board  the  "Philip''  had  bara 
used  to  thrill  her  with  a  delidoos  mixture 
of  fear  and  fasdnatioB,  had  no  effeet  what- 
ever upon  Bertha  now,  except  an  intaanly 
repellent  one.  He  was  standing  elose  to 
her^  looUng  rij^t  down  into  her  eyes,  and 
her  repugnance,  the  sense  of  opposition 
waked  in  her  by  his  urgency,  seemed  to 
give  her  back  the  spirit  whidi  her  agony 
of  shame  had  apparently  crushed.  There 
was  no  fear  in  her  £Me,  though  the  honor 
was  still  in  her  eyes  as  she  drew  back  end 
faced  him.  He  saw  the  change  in  her 
expression,  and,  before  she  could  speak,  he 
went  on,  quickly : 

•Listen  to  me,  Bertha,"  he  said.  ""I 
cannot  let  you  go — I  will  not.  Tou  ere 
my  love,  whatever  comes,  and  I  will  keep 
you.  Let  us  go  away  together,  you  and 
I,  and  forget  the  miserable  past!  Ah. 
Bertha,  I  will  make  you  happy  I  Have  I 
not  made  yon  happy  !    Let  us  go-     ■** 

But  he  was  interxnpted.  As  the  foil 
comprehensicm  of  the  proposal  she  was 
listenmg  to  dawned  upon  Bertha,  audi  a 
flood  of  crimson  had  rushed  over  her  face 
that  even  her  delicate  ears  were  dyed  by 
it,  and  into  her  eyes  there  flashed  a  look  in 
which  contempt  and  loathing  were  in- 
extricably blended.  James  Ward  had 
only  been  permitted  to  say  as  mneh  aa  he 
had  done  by  her  sheer  inability  to  expreas 
herself  in  words,  and  when  at  last  they 
broke  firom  her  he  stopped,  perforce. 

**  How  dare  you ! "  she  cried,  fadng  liim 
with  great,  flashing,  shining  eyes.  *'  Ob, 
how  £kre  you  I  How  dare  yon!  Don't 
you  know  I  would  much  rather  die  i  Oh," 
she  broke  suddenly  mto  a  wild,  des- 
pairing cry,  and  wrung  her  little  haada 
passionately  together.  "Oh,  why  don't 
Idle!    Why  don't  I  diet" 

She  clasped  her  hands  wildly  over  her 
face,  and  turning  before  he  could  recover 
frosa  hiiBi  snrprise  at  her  utterly  unexpected 
outbreak,  opened  the  door  and  ran  oat  of 
the  room. 

At  the  same  instant  the  front  door  was 
opened,  end  she  ran  almost  into  the  anus 
of  li<»iy  Warrener,  returned,  abnost 
desperate,  from  his  fruitless  expedition  to 
the  docket 

''  Oh,  Monty,"  she  cried,  heart-brokenly, 
"  take  metiway !    Take  me  away  1 " 

CHAPTER  IX.   THE  BUBDEN  OF  THE  DEBT. 

*'  Ws'bs  just  in  time,  Monty  1  Here 
comes  the  rain  I " 
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The  speaker  was  Nora  Mansell,  and  as 
she  attered  the  words  breathlessly  enoagh, 
the  blastering,  tyrannical  wind  of  a  rough 
October  day  partially  suspended  operations 
for  the  moment^  as  it  were,  in  favour  of  a 
downfall  of  cold,  driving  rain.  Nora  and 
her  companion,  Monty  Warrener,  stood  on 
the  step  of  a  small  house  in  a  diogy  road 
on  debateable  ground  between  'RegenVs 
Park  and  Camden  Towil 

Great  changes  mav  be  wrought  in  a  man 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  and  a  man 
is,  moreover,  perfectly  at  liberty  to  alter 
his  mind.  These  reflections  were  a  con- 
siderable comfort  to  Monty  Warrener  when 
he  was  reminded,  as  occasionally  happened, 
that  it  was  not  eighteen  months  since  he  had 
defined  Nora  Mansell  with  much  brevity 
as  ''  a  caution."  Now,  as  they  stood  to- 
gether on  the  dingy  door-step,  they  stood 
there  in  the  capacity  of  engaged  lovero, 
which  only  showed,  as  Nora  had  once  or 
twice  remarked  when  alluding  to  the  early 
impressions  made  on  her  by  her  future 
husband,  *'  how  little  one  can  tell." 

*'It  seems  such  a  long  time  since  I 
saw  her,"  said  Nora;  *'have  you  rung, 
Monty  1  You  won't  come  and  fetch  me 
i  for  an  hour  at  least,  will  you )  '* 

<<  I'm  only  too  glad  she  should  have  you," 
returned  Monty,  with  a  glance  at  the 
*' caution,"  in  which  a  proud  conviction 
that  she  must  be  a  solace  under  any  circum- 
stances, struggled  with  the  remembrance 
of  the  subject  of  their  words.  "Miss 
Brand  in  t "  he  added,  precipitately,  as  the 
door  was  opened. 

"  No,  sir,  she  ain't,"  was  the  response. 
"  But  she  said  she'd  be  in  by  four." 

'*I11  wait,  of  oourse,"8&id  Nora,  promptly, 
and  nodding  a  good-bye  to  Monty,  she  left 
him  to  battle  a  lonely  but  radiant  way 
down  the  dreary  road  in  the  wind  and 
the  rain,  and  followed  the  characteristic 
specimen  of  a  lodging-house  maid  along 
the  narrow  passage. 

It  was  not  an  enlivening  room  into 
which  she  was  shown.  The  furniture — 
the  ordinary  furniture  of  the  ''  dining-room 
floor  "  of  famished  apartments — had  never 
been  good  of  its  kino,  and  had  acquired  an 
air  of  squalor  rather  than  dignity  in  this  its 
advanced  old  aga  Everythkig  in  Ae  room 
was  ugly — everything,  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  ragged  yellow 
i  chrysanthemums  which  stood  in  a  tumbler 
of  water  on  the  table,  and  a  little  work-bag 
of  brocaded  silk  which  lay  near  them. 

Nora  sat  down  in  a  chair  near  the  un- 
omamental  hearth,  but    rose    again   im- 


mediately, as  the  door  suddenly  opened  and 
a  little,  dripping,  breathless  figure,  with 
hair  and  hat  all  blown  about  by  the  rough 
wind,  dashed  into  the  room  and  shut  the 
door  after  her,  as  though  she  expected  the 
same  wind  to  pursue  her,  and  tear  it  out 
of  her  hand. 

*»0h,  you  best  of  gfrla,"  the  fii^ure 
gasped.  <'  Isn't  it  rampageous  ! "  Then, 
as  Nora  advanced  towards  her,  Bortha 
stretched  out  both  her  hands  with  the  old 
irrepressible  laugh  sparkling  all  over  her 
face,  and  half  holding  the  girl  off,  kissed 
her  rapidly,  and  proceeded  to  unbutton 
her  jacket,  as  she  went  towards  the  door 
that  led  ftrom  the  sitting-room  to  the  bed- 
room behind,  talking  briskly  all  the  time. 

•«  We  must  have  a  little  fire,  I  think," 
she  said,  brightly,  though  she  diivered  as 
she  spoka  "Sing  the  bell,  Nora,  win 
you  t  Ob,  I  forgot,  it's  broken ;  you've  no 
idea  what  a  blessing  that  broken  bell  is  to 
Mrs.  Simmonds.  I  wonder  whether  it's 
laid ;  let's  see."  She  was  a  quaint,  little, 
partially-dressed  figure  by  this  time,  and 
returning  swiftly  to  the  sitting-room,  she 
knelt  down  on  the  hearthrug,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  into  the  state  of 
affairs  concealed  by  a  white  decoration. 

"Ah,  that's  nice,  isn't  it !  "  she  added, 
a  minute  or  two  later,  as  the  flames  began 
to  leap  and  crackle  brightly.  She  turned 
her  face  up  to  Nora  as  the  latter  stood 
by  watching  her  deft  proceedings,  and  the 
light  fell  full  upon  it  for  a  moment  before 
she  turned  again  to  the  fire,  as  though 
reluctant  to  leave  its  warmth  to  finish  her 
dressing. 

"You  look  awfully  tired,  dear!"  said 
Nora,  sympathetically. 

"Oh,  no,"  returned  Bertha,  springing 
up,  "  not  so  awfully,  Nora.  But  now  you've 
got  to  tell  me  all  about  it,  you  know.  Just 
let  me  get  a  frock." 

She  disappeared  again  into  the  inner 
room,  and  reappeared  in  a  minute  or  two 
in  another  and  shabbier  edition  of  the 
little,  drenched  gown  in  which  she  had 
come  in. 

"  Now,  Nora,"  she  said,  establishing  her- 
self in  a  chair,  with  her  pretty  little  feet 
on  one  end  of  the  fender,  and  motioning 
to  Nora  to  do  the  same.    **  All  about  it  I " 

Fourteen  months  had  gone  by  since  the 
day  when,  for  Bertha  Brand,  the  very 
foundations  of  her  world  had  given  way ; 
when  she  had  found  herself  homeless  and 
almost  friendless,  her  life  utterly  spoilt  for 
her  before  she  was  twenty  years  old,  and 
disgrace,  as  it  seemed  to  her  in  the  first 
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agony  of  her  hamiliation,  her  companion 
for  ever.  And  in  every  line  of  the  little 
face  and  figure,  as  she  aat  there  by  the  fire 
looking  very  small  and  white  in  her  tern- 
poranr  qidescence,  was  yiaible  some  of  the 
handiwork  of  those  months — some  outward 
tokens  rather,  of  their  handiwork  within. 
She  was  much  thinner,  and  every  line  of 
her  delicate  face  was  more  sharply  accen- 
tuated and  firmer ;  her  colour  was  gone 
for  ever,  and  though  her  sense  of  fun  was 
as  irrepressible  as  before,  the  laugh  had 
gone  out  of  the  brown  eyes  never  to  return 
to  them  again ;  these  were  tangible,  obvious 
alterations.  Bat  there  were  other  not  so 
tangible,  and  not  by  any  means  definable 
developements,  whidi  lay  beneath  the  sur- 
face in  the  depth  of  her  nature,  and  towards 
the  completion  of  which  fourteen  months 
— even  fourteen  months  of  such  discipline 
as  had  fallen  to  Bertha's  share — ^was  only 
a  single  step. 

She  received  no  immediate  answer  to  her 
imperious  little  demand,  and,  turning,  she 
found  Nora's  eyes  fixed  rather  anxiously  on 
her  face.  In  the  first  teirible  day  of  her 
trouble,  poor  Monty,  her  only  friend,  in 
despair  of  his  own  ability  to  help  and 
comfort  her,  had  posted  off  to  Yorkshire, 
explained  things  as  simply  as  possible  to 
Nora  Mansell,  and  had  begged  hertogo  back 
with  him  to  Bertha,  then  and  there.  Nora 
always  acknowledged  in  her  secret  soul, 
with  a  good  deal  of  shame,  and  a  sense  of 
the  unfitness  of  things,  that  it  was  their 
journey  back  to  town  that ''  did  it,"  as  she 
expressed  it,  between  herself  and  Monty. 
She  had  remained  with  Bertha  for  over  two 
months,  only  leaving  her  when,  with  a 
bright,  indomitable  spirit  of  resolution, 
which  came  to  her  after  the  first  acuteness 
of  her  misery  was  past,  she  had  arranrnd 
her  plans  for  the  future,  and  left  London 
to  take  a  situation  in  the  country  as 
governess  to  three  little  children.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  Nora,  had  seen  her 
since,  and  now  as  she  looked  at  Bertha,  it 
strode  her  that  there  was  something 
different  about  her,  a  new  distress  in  the 
brown  ^es  which  had  not  been  part  of  their 
patfios  in  those  first  two  months.  What 
was  it,  Nora  wondered  1  She  looked  as 
though  time,  in  easbg  the  fiurst  poignancy 
of  her  pain,  had  laid  a  heavier  burdsn  on 
her  little  shoulders.  Was  it  the  daily 
struggle  with  loneliness  and  monotony, 
Nora  wondered^  in  girlish  and  less  definite 
terms. 

''I  don't  know  that  there's  much  to 
tell,  Bertha  dear,"she  said,  rather  hurriedly, 


as  she  met  the  bright  glance  of  interroga- 
tion with  which  B^Uia  turned  to  her.  "  Vt% 
written  to  you  all  about  it,  haven't  11" 
And  then,  her  own  afiairs  coming  upper* 
most  for  the  moment — ^they  retSlj  wm 
very  interesting,  and  it  was  ihe  first  tiiBft 
she  and  Bertha  had  met  since  her  engage* 
ment— she  coloured  very  prettily,  and  aaSi, 
girlishly  enough:  "CUi,  BerUia,  it  waa 
sweet  of  you  to  write  me  auch  a  nice 
letter." 

"  I  am  so  glad  about  it,  dear,"  retonied 
Bertha,  with  a  smile,  a  amile  to  whidi  the 
psst  fourteen  months  had  brought  a  great 
tenderness.  ' '  Monty  is — weU,  I  needn't  teB 
jrou  what  Monty  is  now,  need  I  f  Wlien 
is  it  going  to  be,  dear  f " 

Nora  hesitated.  It  seemed  so  horrid,  die 
said  to  herself,  <<to  talk  to  poor  Bertha  about 
weddings;"  but  Bertha's  bravely  bright 
little  face  was  turned  towards  her  ex* 
pectantly,  without  a  sign  of  flinching  from 
the  talk  she  invited,  and  Nora  answered 
with  much  less  than  her  usual  eondaenesi : 

"  WeU,  it  isn't  settled  yet,  you  see.  It 
won't — not  till  the  spring,  I  think.  Have 
you  heard  of  any  children  yet^  Bertha  1 " 

Bertha  had  left  the  people  with  w1k« 
she  had  acted  as  governess  during  the  last 
year,  rather  unexpectedly,  about  a  month 
before.  She  had  come  to  London  to  find 
another  dtuation-^ahe  had,  ot  eoone^  no- 
thing but  the  five-and-twenty  pounds  a 
year,  that  had  been  hers  all  her  life ;  bok 
she  did  not  take  the  opportunity  thna  pro- 
vided by  Nora  for  changbis;  the  aabjeet. 

*'  Spring  is  a  nice  time  for  a  weddnj^" 
she  add.  "Bat  Monty  will  be  rather  ram- 
pant, won't  he  f " 

A  long  discusdon  ensued  as  to  the  pros 
and  cons  of  an  earlier  date,  with  diamrdvB 
accounts  of  various  episodes  in  the  engage- 
ment, drawn  fortfi  by  bright  questions  and 
eomm^its  from  Bertha,  and  delivered  bj 
Nora  with  a  mixture  of  the  old  aelf-eoo- 
fidence  and  a  new  shyness  which  her 
hearer  found  inexpresdUy  entsrtaiidn& 
Finally,  when  the  subject  had  been  weO 
discussed,  there  was  a  pause,  and  Nora, 
who  had  been  very  naturally  carried  away 
and  self-absorbed,  suddenly  bethought  her, 
with  much  self-reproach,  that  &a  had 
come  to  see  Bertha,  not  to  talk  about 
Monty. 

"I  haven't  heard  why  you  left  the 
Dennisons,  Bertha,  dearl"  die  said.  **! 
thought  you  got  on  pretty  well  with  them. 
They  were  nice  children,  weren't  they  f '^ 

Bertha  answered  the  direct  question 
rather  hurriedly : 
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'*  They  were  dears,"  she  said.     **I 
always  so  sorry  fox  them  for  havbg  me 
for  a  govemeis  ! " 

She  laaghed  a  little  as  she  spoke,  and 
Bomethiog  irresistibly  comic  in  her  tone 
and  glance  made  Nora  laagh  too,  until 
she  saddenly  found  a  choking  sensation  in 
h«  throat  as  she  thought  of  ttie  little  light- 
hearted  Bertha  she  h<^  known  struggling 
with  a  daily  life  which  must  be  so  £eary 
to  a  nature  to  which  it  is  uncongenial 

"Was  it  Mr&  Dennison  herself  theni " 
she  asked,  rather  precipitately.  ^'  Wasn't 
she  nice  t " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then 
Bertha  answered,  rather  slowly : 

^  Yes,  she  was  quite  nice." 

''What  made  you  come  away  then, 
Bertha  1" 

Another  pause,  much  longer  than  the 
first — a  pause  which  Nora,  somehow,  dared 
not  break,  in  which  the  only  sound  in  the 
room  was  the  sound  of  the  rain  dashed 
against  the  window  by  the  howling  wind. 
Then,  quite  suddenly  Bertha  slipped  from 
her  chair  to  the  rog,  and  let  her  face  fall 
oa  Nora's  knee. 

""Oh,  Nora!"  she  said,  in  a  stifled 
voice,  *'I  can't  bear  myself— I  can't  bear 
myself  1 " 

For  a  moment  Nora,  utterly  taken  by 
surprise  and  confused,  thinking  that  the 
outbreak  might  be  a  new  phase  of  the 
misery  Bertiui  had  gone  through  fourteen 
months  before,  could  only  bend  mutely 
over  the  curly  head  in  inarticulate  love  and 
pity.    Then  she  murmured,  tenderly : 

**  You  couldn't  help  it^  darling ;  it  wasn't 
your  fault ! " 

She  had  hardly  said  the  words  before 
Bertha  lifted  her  head  vehemently,  and 
began  to  speak  rapidly  and  passionately  : 

*'  Don't,"  she  said,  sJmost  sharply,  "don't 
say  that,  Nora ;  it  isn't  trua  I  used  to 
say  it  to  myself,  as  long  as  I  thought  of 
it  at  all.  That  I  couldn't  help  it  1  Oh. 
I  don't  know  what  I  can  have  been  made  of 
not  to  have  known  then  that  it  wasn't  true  1 
It  was  such  a  wicked,  cruel,  heartless  thing 
to  do ;  and  I  can't  ever  undo  it.  I  can't 
ever  forgive  myself.  To  promise  him ! 
To  let  him  love  me,  and  wait  for  me,  and 
meet  me  like  that,  and  then — oh  1  I  can't 
bear  myself ! " 

She  let  her  face  fall  between  her  hands 
again  for  an  instant,  and  then,  before  the 
confused  and  most  astounding  notion  that 
was  dawning  upon  Nora  was  sufficiently 
defined  to  allow  her  to  speak,  lifted  it,  and 
wrung  them  together  as  she  broke  out  again : 


half   tell  him  I  was 
It  was  all  so  quick. 


"And  I  didn't 
sorry,"  she  cried. 

and  every  one  pushed,  and  he  was  gone. 
Ob,  I  ought  to  have  told  him  more  that  I 
was  sorry  1  I  was  sorry,  just  for  the 
minute,  but  I  didn't  say  so;  there  wasn't 
time.  Oh,  if  I  only  had — if  I  only  had  ! 
Nora!  Nora  I  you  don't  know  how  I  feel  I " 

She  turned  suddenly  upon  Nora  as  she 
spoke,  her  face  quivering  with  passionate 
remorse,  and  Nora  said,  in  a  low,  bewildered 
way : 

*<Is  it  Ralph  Charteris  you're  talking 
of.  Bertha  r' 

"Yes  I"  cried  Bertha,  vehemently. 
"  Oh,  Nora,  yes — ^yes  1  I  don't  know 
when  I  began  to  see  it  first  The  evenings 
were  long  at  the  Dennisons,  you  know, 
and  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  think,  and  I've 
thought  and  thought  now  until  I  see  it  all, 
and  it's  behind  everything  and  through 
everything !  Oh,  however  could  I  have 
done  it  r* 

'•You  thought  it  right,  dear,"  said 
Nora,  with  an  unsteady  eagerness,  quite 
unlike  the  confident  composure  with  which 
she  had  delivered  her  opinion  on  the 
same  subject  on  her  first  arrival  at  the 
little  house  in  West  Kensington.  "You 
thought  it  right,  and  it  was  right  and 
brave  of  you,  if  you  felt  that  you  couldn't 
love '' 

But  Bertha  interrupted  her  with  a  cry  : 

"Oh,  don't  1"  she  said,  breathlessly, 
don't!  You  said  that  kind  of  thing 
once  and  I  thought  it  was  rather  amusing 
in  you— high-flown  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
I  didn't  think  it  right,  Nora.  I  didn't 
think  of  love  in  that  way ;  I  didn't  under- 
stand or  think  at  all,  not  even  for  that 
moment  when  I  was  really  sorry.  I  was 
just  shallow  and  selfish,  and  I  wanted  to 
be  happy — that  was  all  I  was  excited, 
and  I  liked  it,  and  I  thought  it  was  fun — 
fun  i  And  now  I  can't  forget  his  face  I  Ob, 
Nora — Nora,  I  didn't  know  then  what  it 
felt  like  to  be  hurt  oneself." 

She  threw  herself  impulsively  into  Norm's 
arm?,  clinging  to  her  in  such  an  agony 
of  crying  as  shook  her  little  figure  from 
head  to  foot  Nora,  bewUdered  and 
distressed,  could  only  hold  her  gently  in 
her  arms  and  try  as  best  she  could  to  soothe 
her. 

Nora  was  a  girl  still,  and  Bertha  was  a 
woman,  sufiering  with  all  the  strength  of 
the  womanhood  with  which  this  self- 
revelation  had  come  to  her.  Into  this 
suffering  girlhood  could  not  .completely 
enter.    Nora  could  not  wholly  estimate 
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the  depths  of  Bartha's  self-reproach  over 
the  thoughtless  cnielty  that  eonld  never 
be  retrieved.  She  felt  instmctively  that 
there  was  no  shadow  of  personal  attach- 
ment^ no  regrets  for  what  might  have 
been  in  Bertha's  grief^  bat  beyond  that 
negative  conviction  she  understood  no- 
thing. She  did  not  realise  that  Bertha's 
estimate  of  her  old  self  and  of  her  conduct 
to  Balph  Charteris  was  a  JQst  and  true  one, 
and  that  in  its  truth  and  justice  lay  its 
keenest  sting.     . 

But  her  soothing,  if  incomprehending, 
was  very  loving,  and  though  it  had  ap- 
parently little  effect^  Bertha's  tears  ex- 
hausted themselves  at  last,  and  there  was 
an  interval  durbg  which  she  clung  round 
Nora's  neck,  resting  her  head  on  her 
shoulder  in  silence.  Then  she  rose,  and 
Nora  never  felt  the  change  those  fourteen 
months  had  brought  about  as  she  did  at 
that  moment,  when  Bertha,  with  her  face 
white  andstill  tremulous  with  crying,  smiled 
faintly  at  her,  and  then  walked  quietly 
away  to  the  window  as  she  said,  softly : 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  Nora,  dear." 

She  stood  a  moment  or  two  with  her 
back  to  the  room  and  her  hands  tightly 
pressed  together,  and  then  she  came  back 
10  the  fireplace,  her  face  quite  composed 
aLd  still,  and  her  low  voice  quite  steady. 

*'  So  you  see,"  she  said,  simply,  as  though 
»he  were  taking  up  the  conversation  at 
Eome  earlier  point,  "you  see,  I  feel  that 
it's  only  just  and  right  that  things  should 
have  gone  wrong  with  me.  I  deserve  it  all 
It  would  not  have  been  just  if  I'd  been 
happy  1  I  have  known  this  a  long  time 
now.  And  it  was  too  easy  at  the  Den- 
nisons'.  I  was  settled  there,  as  you 
thought,  Nora,  and  I've  bad  to  come  away 
— and  that  is  justice,  too."  She  paused  a 
moment  and  then,  looking  straight  into  the 
fire,  went  on,  in  a  very  low  tone.  "  I  had 
to  come  away  becauee  he->-Ba]ph  Charteris 
— is  a  friend  of  theirs,  and  he  was  in 
England  and  coming  to  see  them." 

"Oh,  Bertba!"  cried  Nora,  pitifully. 
"Oh,  Bertha  I" 

There  was  a  short  silence  as  Bertha 
stood  gazing  down  into  the  fire,  and  Nora 
gazed  up  at  her — ^though  she  could  not 
see  her  very  well  for  a  mist  before  her 
eyes — and  then  Bertha  said : 

«  And  now  TU  tell  you  what  I've  decided, 
dear.  I  feel  as  if  the  only  thing  I  could 
do  to — ^to  make  it  right  at  all,  was  to  be 
useful  somehow,  do  you  seef  I'm  not 
useful  with  children,  Nora."  A  quaint 
little  smUe  touched  her  Ups.     "I  mean 


well,  but  I'm  not  good  for  them,  I  know. 
So  I've  decided  to  train  for  a  hospital 
nurse." 

•<  A  hospital  nurse  I "  Nora  was  think- 
ing of  the  old  Bertha,  and  if  the  little 
figure  by  her  side  had  announced  ber 
intention  of  training  for  a  double  fint-daas 
at  Oxford,' she  would  have  been  less  sur- 
prised. 'The  new  Bertha  looked  op  again 
with  a  flash  of  that  old  Bertha's  irrepres- 
sible fun. 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  shake  the  patients, 
Nora  1 "  die  asked.  '*  Vve  thought  it  over 
very  carefully  and  I've  decided,"  die  added, 
gravely.  **  I'm  very  strong,  you  know,  and 
I'm  q^te  young  enough,  and  if  I  can  make 

it  easier  for  any  one "    She  broke  off 

and  Nora,  watching  her  face,  saw  it  soften 
into  a  look  of  wistful  tendemesv,  tliat 
was  very  new  to  it  Then  she  ssid, 
briskly: 

"  I've  settled  it  all  to-day,  Nora,  dear, 
and  next  time  you  see  me  I  shall  be  a 
probationer." 

"  I'm  very  glad  if  you  really  think  youH 
like  it,"  answered  Nora,  sorely  divided 
between  the  idealism  with  whidi  most  giris 
of  her  type  invest  the  realism  of  a  nurse's 
life,  and  a  conviction  that  Bertha  most  have 
been  very  miserable  indeed  before  she 
thought  of  such  a  course.  *'  Does  Mon^ 
know  t " 

"Not  yet,"  returned  Bertha.  "I'm 
going  to  write  to  him.  Ah,  I  believe  there 
he  is — come  for  you,  Nora.  Oh,  I  am 
sorry." 

Monty  Warrener  came  into  the  room  as 
she  finished,  and,  during  the  few  minutes 
that  followed,  Bertha  talked  to  them  both 
cheerily  and  brightly,  though  she  looked 
very  little  and  worn  out  Then,  she  and 
Nora  went  into  the  inner  room  where  the 
latter  had  left  her  hat,  and,  just  as  Eertha 
was  opening  the  door,  Nora  took  bar 
suddenly  into  her  arms. 

"  Bertha,"  she  whispered,  **  do  you  hear 
anything  of  him  Y " 

Bertha  shook  her  head. 

**  No,"  she  whispered  back. 

With  her  refusal  to  Monty,  fourteen 
months  before,  to  allow  of  any  proceedings 
whatever  against  the  man  who  had  deoeiv^ 
her,  James  Ward  had  passed  out  of  her 
life. 

CHAPTER  X. 
SUNSHINE  IN  A^SHADY  PLACE. 

It  was  a  still  morning  in  October,  a 
morning  which  held  promise  of  a  fine  day 
to  come ;  but  at  half-past  seven  there  was 
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at  yet  no  sonshioe,  only  a  glimmer  in  the 
sky  which  had  arisen  with  the  dawn,  and 
was  rapidly  penetrating  everywhera  It 
came  in  throagh  the  open  window  of  a  tiny 
room  in  the  top  storey  of  a  large  baildbg, 
and  it  fell  on  a  very  trim  little  figure 
standing  before  a  small  dressing  -  table 
there. 

The  figure  was  Bertha's,  and  the  room 
was  her  bedroom,  in  the  nurses'  home  ad- 
joining St  Luke's  Hospital 

The  room  was  small  and  very  simply 
fnmiihed ;  a  hospital  nurse,  having  to  act 
as  housemaid  to  herself,  is  not  given  to 
superabundance  in  the  matter  of  ornamenta- 
tion. But  all  the  necessary  accessories 
inevitable  to  even  the  simplest  woman's 
toilet  were  daintiness  itself,  and  the  little 
figure  in  its  simple  cotton  gown  and  prac- 
tical white  apron  and  cap,  harmonised 
perfectly  with  its  surroundings. 

It  was  two  years  since  Bertha's  interview 
with  Nora,  on  thatt  stormy  afternoon  when 
Bertha  had  first  spoken  of  her  determina- 
tion to  become  a  nurse — two  years  that 
had  passed  very  quickly  for  Bertha. 

She  had  entered  one  of  the  smaller 
hospitals — necessarily  as  one  of  the  non- 
paying  class— had  signed  an  agreement 
binding  her  for  two  years,  and  had  set 
herself  to  learn  the  work  she  had  chosen 
with  an  energy  and  perseverance  oddly 
characteristic  of  her  in  their  bright  brisk- 
ness, facing  the  hard  work  and  the  many 
distasteful  details  that  came  in  her  way 
with  a  cheery  laugh  and  a  jest  whenever 
such  were  possible,  with  an  indomitable 
courage  and  endurance  when  they  were 
not 

And,  before  she  had  been  six  months 
in  the  hospital,  all  her  faculties  were  in 
such  play  as  they  had  never  known  before. 
Small  and  slightly  made  though  she  was, 
her  physique  was  excellent,  and  though 
she  naturally  su£fered  considerably  at  first 
from  fatigue,  she  held  valiantly  to  her 
work,  and  became  before  long  physicdly 
hardened  to  it,  as  it  were. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  her  quick 
intelligence  was  brought  to  bear  on  a 
subject  on  which  her  heart  was  also  set 
She  found  an  unexpected  pleasure  in  study- 
ing the  science  of  her  profession,  and  her 
knowledge  and  skill  increased  rapidly. 
And  with  her  capacity  for  physical  endur- 
ance and  her  growing  skill,  there  kept 
pace — u  is  not  always  the  case  under  a 
like  course  of  training — the  developement 
of  that  tender  womanliness  that  trouble  had 
first  stirred  in  her.    She  lost,  as  it  was 


inevitable  that  she  should  lose,  the  super- 
ficial sensitiveness  that  made  her  first 
months  of  practical  experience  very  trying 
to  her;  but  her  sympathy,  her  patience, 
her  constant  desire  to  soothe  the  suffering 
humanity  about  her,  seemed  to  grow  only 
deeper  with  every  day. 

If  hard  work,  a  sense  of  growing  useful- 
ness and  universal  popularity  can  make 
two  years  pass  pleasantly,  the  two  years 
that  qualified  her  for  the  reception  of  her 
certificate  as  a  fully-trained  nurse  should 
have  been  very  pleasant  to  Bertha.  For 
she  was  a  favourite  with  every  ona  From 
the  matron  and  the  most  imposing  of  the 
visiting  doctors  to  the  youngest  probationer 
and  the  newest  student,  her  bright  little 
personality  attracted  every  one  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact;  and  when,  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years,  she  received  her 
certificate,  and  signed  a  fresh  agreement  as 
a  ward  nurse,  every  member  of  the  nursing 
and  medical  staffs  had  something  pleasant 
and  congratulatory  to  say  to  her  on  the 
subject,  and  the  patients  in  the  ward  in 
which  she  had  for  some  time  been  acting 
as  night  nurse,  got  up  quite  a  demonstra- 
tion in  her  honour. 

This  had  taken  place  two  days  earlier; 
and  this  October  morning  Bertha  was 
adopting  for  the  first  time  the  slight  final 
difference  in  dress  that  distingaished  the 
fully-certified  nurse  from  her  partially- 
quslified  sisters.  As  she  looked  at  herself 
in  her  glass,  while  she  handled  the  cap 
which  she  was  to  wear  to-day  with  its 
difference,  so  trivial  in  itself,  from  that 
she  had  worn  yesterday,  so  all-important 
in  its  significance  in  her  hospital  life,  the 
impression  given  by  her  face  in  the  glass 
was  rather  a  sad  than  a  merry  one. 
But  it  was  in  expression  only  that  Bertha 
looked  the  older  for  the  passing  of  the  last 
two  years.  Her  little  face,  thin  though 
it  was,  had  recovered  something  of  its  soft- 
ness of  outline  since  the  afternoon  when 
she  had  told  Nora  the  stoiy  of  her  repent- 
ance; she  had  little  more  colour — her 
childish  bloom  was  gone  for  ever — but 
her  pallor  was  no  longer  the  pallor  of 
weary  suffering,  and  her  features  were 
no  more  worn  with  the  restlessness  of 
mental  pain.  But  though  it  was  restless 
no  longer,  the  pain  was  stilt  there,  subdued 
into  an  abiding  sadness  that  lived  always 
in  her  large  dark  eyes.  Even  when  the 
rest  of  her  face  was  at  its  brightest  and 
most  animated,  the  eyes  were  always  the 
same— very  sad.  They  seemed  to  dominate 
her  features  altogether,  and  to  bring  out 
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the  little,  thoughtfa),  resolute  lines  that 
study,  responsibility,  and  constant  contact 
and  sympathy  with  sufiering  and  death 
had  brought  her. 

Strangers,  seeing  her  face  in  repose, 
would  tfldce  her  for  considerably  older  than 
she  really  was ;  seeing  her  laughing  they 
would  put  her  down  as  little  more  than  a 
child  untU  they  met  her  eyes;  meeting 
her  eyes  they  would  instantly  feel  their 
previous  condusion  falsified,  and  they 
would  wonder  about  her,  curiously  and 
interestedly. 

She  finished  putting  on  her  cap,  con- 
templated the  effect  in  the  glass  with  no 
change  in  the  gravity  of  her  little  face, 
and  then  turned  away,  left  her  room,  and 
ran  downstairs. 

Half  an  hour  later,  little  groups  of  nurses 
were  passing  in  a  continual  stream  across 
the  courtyard  from  the  block  of  buildings 
where  the  nurses  slept  and  livedi  to  those 
in  which  were  situated  their  respective 
wards,  making,  as  they  passed  in  the  still 
soft  light  of  the  mominff,  a  quaint  and  strik- 
ing picture  against  the  dark  imposing  build- 
ings, the  majority  with  their  picturesque 
dresses,  unhidden  by  any  wraps,  two  or 
three  with  pleasant  faces  under  the  pretty 
caps,  showing  above  dark  cloaks.  And  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  cheeriest  of  the  groups, 
with  her  curly  brown  hair  ruffled  over  her 
forehead  by  the  morning  air,  and  a  greeting 
for  every  one,  was  Bertha.  She  stopped  a 
moment  on  the  threshold  of  her  ward  to 
nod  merrily  and  encouradngly  to  a  little 
probationer  who  was  finding  life  rather  a 
trial  at  the  moment,  and  as  she  passed  on 
into  the  ward  more  than  one  of  the  white 
faces  on  the  pillows  was  turned  with  a 
pleased  expectant  smile  towards  her  bright 
Uttle  presence.  It  was  a  large  ward,  with 
windows  all  down  one  side,  under  each  of 
which  the  eupboarda  gave  an  efiect  as  of 
wide  window  ledges.  Upon  these  cupboards, 
in  nrarly  every  case,  stood  plants  in  pots; 
the  fire  burnt  brightly  in  the  wide  fire- 
place,  and  with  the  same  glimmering  light 
that  had  reached  Bertha's  bedroom  stream- 
ing in  at  the  windows,  the  whole  effect  as  the 
nurses  moved  to  and  fro  was  very  cheerful 
The  first  two  hours  of  a  nurse's  morning 
are  as  busy  as  any  in  the  day,  and  to  most 
of  those  white  faces  Bertha  could  only  nod 
and  smile  cheerily  in  passing. 

"I  say,  Nurse  Bertha,"  ezclidmed  the 
first  patient  on  whom  Bertha's  duties  called 
her  to  spend  a  few  moments, "  how  swagger 
the  new  belt  looks !  Aren't  you  proud  of 
yourself  r' 


He  was  a  pleasant-faced  lad,  who  lookedt 
perhaps,  sixteen  years  ol4i  with  well-eat^ 
refined  features  and  honest  grey  eyee*  His 
voice  as  he  answered  her  told  as  pUdnlyy  aa 
did  his  face,  the  fact  that  could  have  been 
gathered  from  none  of  his  surroundings  in 
the  levelling  atmosphere  of  a  hospital  ward 
— that  he  was  a  gentleman. 

"Oh,  are  you  going f"  he  continned, 
ruefully,  as  she,  having  answered  his  words 
with  a  smile,  prepared  to  move  on  again. 
''Gome  back  as  soon  as  you  can,  won't 
your' 

The  ward  of  a  hospital  is  by  no  means  a 
congenial  place  for  a  Harrow  boy,  nor  is 
the  knitting  of  the  bones  after  even  a 
simple  fracture  an  enlivening  process,  and 
Bertha  had  been  very  sorry  for  the  boy  when 
he  was  brought  in  as  a  street  accident  ease, 
accommodating  himself  to  circumstances 
bravely,  and  confining  himself  to  the  ochh- 
fidential  statement  after  the  first  weary 
day  and  night  that  it  was.  an  "awful  bore" 
that  none  of  his  "people"  were  within 
reach.  It  had  fallen  to  her  share  to  do  a 
great  deal  for  him  in  the  course  of  the  last 
six  weeks ;  they  had  become  great  friends, 
and  he  had  taken  the  greatest  interest  in 
her  elevation  in  the  hospital  scale. 

It  was  considerably  later  in  the  morning, 
however,  before  Bertha  lound  herself  aft 
leisure  to  remember  his  request^  and  when 
at  last  she  returned  to  his  bedside^  be 
greeted  her  quite  reproachfully. 

"  You've  been  no  end  of  a  lime ! "  be 
said,  "  or  else  time  is  getting  no  end  long. 
WeU,  how  is  every  one  getting  on  thtf 
morning  t " 

He  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  his  fellow 
patients,  and  Bertha  was  engaged  in  re- 
plying to  his  sympathetic  questions  and 
comments,  expressed  with  curious  incon- 
gruity in  school-boy  slang;  when  the  same 
Uttle  probationer,  to  whom  she  had  nodded 
on  her  first  entrance  that  morning,  eame 
up  to  her  rather  tentatively,  and  hesi- 
tatiiu^ly  apologised  for  interrupting. 

"  rim  so  sorry,"  she  said,  shyly — ^it  was 
only  her  second  or  third  morning  in  the 
ward— "but  Sister  Elizabeth  told  me  to 
ask  Nurse  Bertha." 

"  Don't  i^ologise,"  said  the  boy,  politely, 
as  the  girl  drew  Bertha  a  little  away  from 
his  bed  to  state  her  difficulty  and  have  it 
explained. 

"How  have  you  been  getting  on  this 
mominffl"  asked  Bertha,  cheerily,  wfam 
the  explanation  was  concluded. 

"  Oh,  pretty  well,"  returned  the  other, 
to  whom  her  work  seemed  consideraUy 
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l688  oyerwhehning  for  None  Bertha's  inte- 
reatb  "  I  don't  j^eve  I've  done  anything 
desperately  wrong  to-day  yet.  Dr.  Glive 
was  awfolly  go^  about  that  muddle  I 
made  yesterday.  I  suppose  hell  be  round 
directly,  won't  he  1" 

"  It's  nearly  hb  time,"  returned  Bertha, 

They  were  standing  now  just  opposite 
the  fireplace  with  its  Ugh,  narrow  mantel- 
piece, and  their  low  tones  were  out  oi 
earshot  from  any  of  the  beds. 

As  she  spoke,  Bertha's  glance  wandered 
from  the  other's  face  and  rested  steadily 
upon  the  dancing  flames. 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  a  great  pity  he's 
going  awayl"  eontinued  the  girl  "I 
think  he's  such  a  nice  man ;  and  I  can't 
imagine  why  he  should  when  he's  so 
popular." 

Then  she  suddenly  remembered  some- 
thing she  had  heard,  a  day  or  two  before, 
from  a  fellow-probationer  of  longer  stand- 
ingf  about  Dr.  Clive  and  his  poasiUe  reasons 
for  leaving  St  Luke's,  and  she  coloured 
very  hotly  and  guiltily,  took  her  eyes 
hastily  from  Bertb^'s  face,  and,  thanking 
her  for  her  help,  went  quickly  away. 

•*She  doesn't  look  as  if  she  liked  it  much," 
commented  the  boy,  with  his  unflagging 
interest  in  his  surroundings,  as  Bertha, 
unoccupied  for  the  momentg  returned  to 
his  bedside.  *'  She's  quite  new,  isn't  she  % 
I  say,'  Nurse  Bertha,  must  I  wait  for  in- 
spection before  I  get  up  1  I  really  am  jolly 
wea" 

Bertha  laughed. 

"You've  asked  me  that  question  three 
BHMrnings  running,"  she  said,  "and  every 
morning  I've  said  *  No.'  We'll  ask  Sister 
Elizabeth." 

She  turned  with  a  smile  to  the  rather 
pale-faced  woman,  in  the  dress  of  a  ward 
sister,  who  passed  at  the  moment 

"  Mr.  Easton  wants  to  know  whether  he 
may  get  up  1 "  she  said. 

The  sister  smiled  faintly  as  she  stopped. 

"Not  until  Dr.  CUve  has  been  round," 
she  answered;  and  she  was  passing  on 
when  Bertha  followed  her. 

"  Did  you  sleep  well  1 "  she  said  in  a  low 
vofcQ.  Outside  her  hospital  life  Sister 
Elizabeth  had  heavy  troubles,  troubles 
against  which  neither  her  mental  nor 
ptiysical  organisation  seemed  to  permit 
her  to  bear^  up  with  anything  beyond  re- 
signation. She  was  an  excellent  nurse, 
however,  and  her  private  life  and  her  pro- 
fessional life  were  kept  by  her  rigidly 
apart  Bertha  was  certainly  the  only  one 
of  her  associates  to  whom  she  had  given  her 


confidence,  and  Bertha  herself  had  little  or 
no  idea  how  this  had  come  about  She  only 
knew  that  she  had  "  somehow  "—through 
her  quick  sympathies — ^become  aware  that 
Sister  EUzabeth  had  private  troubles,  and 
that  she  had  consequently  been  sorry  for 
her,  as  she  was  sorry  for  every  one  who 
8u£fered  either  in  mind  or  body. 

The  sister  shook  her  head  in  answer. 

"Not  much,"  she  said;  and  then  she 
passed  on  up  the  ward. 

Bertha  crossed  the  ward  to  speak  to  a 
patient  in  the  bed  opposite  that  occupied 
by  the  school-boy,  and,  as  she  turned  away, 
she  met  the  very  wistful  grey  eyes  of  the 
latter,  and  moved  acrosa  to  him  again. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  brightiy. 

"Don't  bother  about  me,"  he  answered, 
cheerily.  "  I  don't  want  to  be  a  nuisance, 
you  know.  I've  finished  my  book,  that's 
all.  If  you'd  get  me  another  out  of  the 
locker  when  you're  not  busy,  I  should  be 
no  end  grateful." 

"  What  shall  I  give  yout"  asked  Bertha, 
readily. 

But  before  she  could  kneel  down  to 
search  in  his  locker : 

"  Oh,  hurrah  1 "  he  exclaimed,  joyfully, 
" here's  GUve at  last!" 

Bertha  started  slightly,  but  she  did  not 
look  round,  though  her  back  was  towards 
the  do(Mr.  There  was  a  slight  stfr  through- 
out the  ward,  fcur  the  morning  round  of  the 
house  surgeon  was  something  of  an  event, 
and  the  sister  moved  down  from  the  far 
end  to  meet  the  man  who  had  just  come  in 
— a  man  of  about  forty,  with  a  clever, 
sensible  face  and  keen  dark  eyes.  He 
began  his  rounds  at  the  bed  nearest  the 
door,  nearly  opposite  to  where  Bertha 
stood,  and  his  work  there,  very  kindly  and 
pleasantly  done — causing  some  subsequent 
scfiering  to  the  patient — Bertha  crossed 
over,  as  he  passed  on,  and  did  what  she 
could  to  soothe  and  distract  the  attention 
of  the  su£Ferer.  She  was  still  standing 
there,  and  her  ministrations  had  brought  a 
faint  smile  to  the  drawn  face  on  which  her 
own  was  turned,  when,  the  round  over, 
Dr.  Clive  exchanged  a  few  partmg  words 
with  the  sister,  and  prepared  to  pass  out 
He  stopped  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  by  which  Bertha  stood. 

"  Good  morning.  Nurse  Bertha,"  he  said. 

"  Good  morning,"  she  responded,  quietly. 

He  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  left  the  ward. 

The  patient  by  whose  bed  Bertha  was 
standing  was  in  a  very  critical  condition, 
and  Bertha  was  with  him  a  great  deal 
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daring  the  rest  of  the  morning.  She  was 
one  of  the  first  detachment  of  narses  to 
go  to  dinner,  and  on  her  return  to  the 
ward  she  went  baok  at  onee  towards  the 
same  bedside.  Sister  El]z%beth,  who  was 
standing  there,  tamed  as  Bertha  came  in, 
and  went  to  meet  her. 

« He  is  going  on  very  well,"  she  said, 
indicating  with  a  slight  gestare  the  patient 
she  had  jost  left  Dr.  Clive  wicked  to 
know  how  he  went  on,  and  I  want  yoa  to 
go  down  and  tell  him,  as  joa  have  been 
watching  him  this  morning." 

Bertha's  lips  parted  qSckly  as  thongh 
she  were  going  to  speak.  They  closed 
again,  however,  and  she  glanced  qaickly 
roand  the  ward.  There  was  only  one 
other  narse  beside  herself — a  comparatively 
inexperienced  woman,  by  no  means  to  be 
relied  on  to  give  the  necessary  details  of 
the  case  to  Dr.  Ciive,  and  in  no  case 
was  it  etiquette  for  a  norse  to  question 
the  sister's  word. 

*'  Very  well,"  assented  Bdrtha,  quietly. 
She  waited  a  moment  while  the  sister  gave 
her,  in  a  few  technical  words,  the  latest 
details  of  the  case,  and  then  turned  and 
left  the  ward  with  her  eyes  a  little  brighter 
and  her  mouth  a  little  firmer  than  it  had 
been  when  she  entered  it.  She  went  down 
the  stairs  and  along  the  paisages  that  led 
to  Dr.  Olive's  private  sitting-roosy,  and 
knocked  at  the  door  without  an  instant's 
pause. 

"  Come  in  I "  cried  Dr.  Olive's  voice — 
a  very  full  and  pleasant  one. 

Beitha  opened  the  door  and  stood  on 
the  threshold. 

**  Sister  Elizabeth  sent  me,"  she  began. 

But  she  was  interrupted.  Dr.  Olive 
had  been  sitting  in  a  large  arm-chair,  in 
his  hand  a  medical  journal,  of  the  uncut 
condition  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  en^ 
tirely  oblivious.  He  had  turned  his  head 
towards  the  door,  and,  as  he  recognised  the 
little  figure  it  revealed,  he  sprang  hastily 
to  his  feet 

"  Nurse  Bertha  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Pray 
come  in ! " 

Bertha  very  rarely  coloured  now — it  was 
as  though  those  hot,  agonising  blushes 
which  had  once  swept  over  her  little  fsce 
had  exhausted  the  capacity  in  her.  But 
there  was  a  tinge  of  colour  on  either  cheek 
as  she  came  a  step  or  two  farther  into  the 
room,  still  holding  the  door  in  her  hand. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  [said,  with  a  touch  of 
grave  dignity  in  her  manner.  *'I  have 
brought  a  message  from  Sister  Elizabeth." 
She  gave  the  message  and  answered,  in 


an  increasingly  matter-of-fact  tcme,  Dr. 
Olive's  two  or  three  questions— each  one 
less  necessary  and  more  agitated  in  muuMr 
than  the  last — and  then  she  prepared  to 
retreat. 

Dr.  Glive  had  been  standing  a  few  paces 
from  the  chair  from  which  he  had  risra  on 
her  entrance,  and  as  she  moved  he  made  a 
step  or  two  towards  her  and  said,  limply: 

''  Would  it  be  asking  you  too  much  tf  I 
begged  you  to  let  me  speak  to  yon  again, 
at  some  future  day!"  He  broke  <dr 
suddenly,  and  tiien  went  on  hurriedly: 
"Karse  Bartha,"  he  said,  *'  I  am  going— 
you  know  it;  because  I  am  not  man 
enough  to  stay.  Oan  you  give  me  any 
hope  whatever,  that  in  &e  future — ^I  will 
wait  as  long  as  you  like — ^your  answer 
could  ever  be  different  1 " 

There  was  an  instant's  pause.  The  8<rft 
colour  faded  from  her  cheeks,  and  she  said, 
in  a  tone  so  gentle  that  it  was  almost  depre- 
citing,  in  her  desire  to  soften  the  pain  she 
was  going  to  inflict  for  the  second  time — 
a  week  ago  she  had  refused  the  proposal  he 
then  made  her — "  Indeed,  I  cannot ! " 

He  looked  full  at  her  for  a  moment, 
with  his  face  growing  set  and  white ;  and 
she  met  his  eyes  bravely.  He  read  Ua  nn- 
alterable  fate  in  the  womanly  steadinen  and 
sorrow  of  her  face,  and  accepted  it. 

*'  As  you  wish,"  he  said. 

There  was  another  instant's  pause,  daring 
which  Bertha  realised  in  every  nerve  the 
suffering  she  was  inflicting.  Then  he  said, 
quietly,  though  his  voice  was  rather  hoarse: 

<' You  will  tell  Sister  Elizabeth  to  eon- 
tinue  according  to  my  directions  this 
morning,  pleasa" 

A  few  moments  later,  Bertha  was  bend- 
ing over  the  patient  who  had  occupied  lier 
that  morning,  attending  carefully  and  bUH- 
fully  to  her  work,  with  a  pitiful  look  in  h&t 
eyes,  and  every  now  and  then  a  quiver  of 
her  little  sensitive  face. 

CHAPTER  XL      CHOCOLATE  AND  NEWS. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
two  days  later;  and  Bertha,  with  three 
hours'  leave  of  absence  before  her,  rans 
the  bell  of  a  flat  in  Victoria  Street^  and 
asked  for  Mrs.  Montdth  Warrener. 

Mrs.  Monteith  Warrener  had  existed  ai 
such  for  nearly  two  years.  Monty  and 
Nora  had  been  married  shortiy  after  Bertha 
entered  the  hospital  Monty's  choice  of  m 
wife  had  been  anything  but  aoceptaUe  to 
his  father  and  mother,  who  were  strongly 
prejudiced  against  Ncnra  ManseU,  as  being 
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Bertha's  friend  ;  bat,  aa  there  was  nothiDg 
else  to  be  urged  against  her,  old  Mr. 
Warrener,  after  opposing  the  marriage  to 
the  verge  of  breaking  altogether  with  his 
son,  had  finally  declin^  to  t&e  that  decisive 
step.  He  had,  instead,  earried  oat  the 
agreement  which  had  existed  since  Monty 
had  first  entered  the  office,  by  which  he 
was  to  become  a  janior  partner  in  five 
years  from  that  date;  and  Monty,  thus 
becoming  possessed  of  a  very  fair  average 
income,  hii  set  ap  his  establishment  in  a 
fiat  in  Victoria  Street,  with  a  mixtare  of 
boyish  pride  and  an  affectation  of  middle- 
aged  nonchalance  amnsing  to  behold. 

He  and  Nora  had  evidently  been  listen- 
ing for  Bertha's  ring,  for,  as  she  came  into 
the  hall,  the  drawing-room  door  opened, 
and  they  came  out  together  to  meet  her. 
Bertha's  visits,  though  they  were  by  no 
means  rare,  were  always  an  event,  though 
both  Nora  and  Monty  would  have  been 
considerably  puzzled  to  say  exactly  why. 
She  was  always  "poor  little  Bettha"  to 
Nora  now ;  yet  Mrs.  Monteith  Warrener's 
bright  self-confidence,  toned  down  into  a 
pleasant  capability  by  marritd  life,  was 
never  so  nearly  subdued  into  deference  as 
in  her  intercourse  with  Bertha. 
.  "  Here  I  am  1 "  cried  Bertha,  gaily,  as 
she  saw  them.  "  I'm  not  late,  am  1 1  I 
had  some  shopping  to  do.  How  are  you, 
Nora  dearf"  she  went  on,  as  she  kissed 
Nora,  tenderiy.  "  Well.  Monty  1— Oh,  Nora, 
you've  had  new  curtains  since  I  was  here 
lastl"  she  exclaimed,  as  they  went  into 
the  drawing-room. 

"  Do  you  like  them,  Bdrtha  V  said  Nora. 
To  any  one  but  Bertha,  though  she  was 
quite  unconscious  of  that  fact,  she  would 
have  said,  '*  They  are  nice,  aren't  they  1 " 
<'We  got  them  at  Liberty's,  didn't  we, 
Monty  1" 

It  was  very  prettily  obvious,  in  the  way 
in  which  she  turned  to  her  husband,  that 
Mrs.  Monteith  Warrener,  if  she  still  re- 
tained some  of  her  girlish  sense  of  su- 
periority to  the  rest  of  the  world,  incladed 
her  husband  In  that  superiority.  Her  pride 
and  confidence  in  him  now  was  a  funny 
contrast  to  the  time  when  she  had  looked 
down  upon  his  words  and  ways  with 
girlith,  incomprehending  contempt  for  them 
as  "  undeveloped." 

Monty  was  standing  on  the  hearth-rug, 
in  a  lordly  attitude,  which  was  always 
freshly  comic  to  Bertha  in  its  sugeestion 
of  his  delighted  conaciousnees  that  he  was 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed. 
He  implied,  in  a  caaual  manner  which 


ill  concealed  the  satisfacdon  with  whica  ue 
contemplated  his  domain,  that  Liberty  had 
so  far  benefited  by  his  custom.  *'  Well, 
B.,"  he  added,  as  Nora  turned  the  little 
figure  towards  the  lamp,  that  she  might 
look  in  her  face  for  the  signs  of  overwork 
that  she  always  more  than  half  expectad, 
"  and  how  are  you  I  She  looks  well,  Nora, 
doesn't  she!" 

She  certainly  looked  very  pretty ;  none 
of  her  girlish  frocks  had  suited  her  better 
than  the  little  bonnet  and  long  cloak 
which  were  the  out-of-door  badges  of  her 
profession;  none  had  given  her  little  figure 
such  quaintness  and  character.  She  laughed 
merrily,  as  she  answered ; 

**  I'm  as  well  as  well,  Monty !  Nora,  I 
believe  you  would  be  quite  pleased  if  you 
could  say  I  looked  overworked.  It's  a 
shame  of  me  to  be  so  disappointing,  isn't 
it  t  And  how  is  my  godson  9  Not  asleep. 
Ihopel" 

The  most  surprising  son  and  heir  that 
ever  lived — in  the  estimation  of  his  proud 
papa  and  mamma— had  been  added  to  the 
greatly  enjoyed  possessions  of  Nora  and 
Monty  about  six  months  before;  and  Nora, 
who  had  an  unmitigated  contempt  for 
what  she  called  ''  silly  mothers,"  and  was 
quite  unconscious  that  she  considered  him 
in  her  secret  soul  to  be  one  of  the  moat 
striking  productions  of  the  age,  replied, 
prompUy : 

''  I  did  think  of  keeping  him  up,  dear— 
I  knew  you  would  want  to  see  him.  But 
I  thought  we  should  be  going  to  dinner 
directly,  and  I  don't  believe  you've  ever 
seen  him  in  his  crib,  have  you?  Gome 
and  take  off  your  things  and  we'll  go  into 
the  nursery.  Ob,  how  about  the  certificate. 
Bertha,  first  of  aUt    Is  it  all  right  t  " 

«  Quite  all  right,"  returned  Bertha  with 
mock  gravity  and  importance.  ''  I  am  a 
highly-tramed  and  perfectly  reliable  nurse 
for  the  sick,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  revere 
me  accordingly.  I'm  sorry  you  don't 
observe  the  increased  dignity  of  my 
presence  1 " 

•(  We  might  if  you  were  rather  taller," 
laughed  Nora.  "As  it  is  it  is  always 
more  or  less  difficult  to  see  youl  But 
I'm  so  glad,  dear,"  she  added,  heartily. 
<*  Now  we  must  make  haste  up  to  baby  or 
dinner  will  be  up." 

The  infant  prodigy  in  question  was  awake 
when  they  reached  the  nursery.  '*  Isn't 
that  lucky  for  yout"  exclaimed  Nora  to 
Bertha  in  all  simplicity — and  the  exhibition 
naturally  took  a  long  time. 

It  was  further  necessary  that  he  should 
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be  iDspected  again  when  dinner  was  over^ 
that  his  little  godmother  might  admire  him 
in  his  sleep.  In  Bertha's  bright  tender- 
ness for  the  young  mother  —  in  all  her 
intercourse  widi  that  happy  yonne  manage 
from  the  very  first,  indeed — diere  had  been 
about  her  such  a  persistent  absence  of  self- 
consciousness,  such  a  frank,  simple,  unre- 
served interest,  that  the  contrast  between 
their  life  and  hers,  and  a  sensitive  fear  of 
emphasizDg  it  by  words  or  looks  that  had 
haunted  them  during  her  earlier  visits,  had 
almost  ceased  to  trouble  Nora  and  Monty. 

The  drawing-room  was  empty  when 
Nora  and  Bertha  returned  to  it  after  their 
second  visit  to  the  nursery.  Monty  rather 
prided  himself  on  the  penetration  and  tact 
with  which  he  invariably  left  them  to- 
gether for  half  an  hour  or  so  after  dinner. 
Cofiee  was  waiting  for  them,  and  as  Bertha 
took  her  cup  from  Nora  and  ensconced 
herself  in  a  particularly  large  and  comfort- 
able specimen  of  Liberty's  upholstery, 
wheeled  round  for  her  reception,  she  said, 
interestedly : 

''How  did  you  get  on  at  Porchester 
Square  the  other  day,  Nora  t " 

Mr.  Warrener,  senior,  having  ruled  that 
there  was  to  be  no  quarrel  with  Monty, 
Mrs.  Warrener  had  necessarily  received 
her  daughter-in-law,  but  she  had  done  so 
with  very  scant  cordiality,  and  the  relations 
between  them  remained,  and  were  likely 
to  remain,  somewhat  strained.  But  in 
Nora's  standard  of  wifely  conduct,  which 
was  very  high  and  characteristically  un- 
compromising, the  duty  of  ''getting  on" 
with  a  husband's  relations  occupied  a 
prominent  place,  and  consequently  no  one 
but  Bertha — certainly  not  Monty — had 
any  idea  of  the  disagreeables  attending  an 
Interview  with  her  mother-in-law.  Bertha 
herself  would  hardly  have  known  but 
for  her  own  acquaintance  with  Mis. 
Warrener's  temperament. 
'  The  occasion  to  which  she  now  referred 
was  a  visit  of  ceremony,  having  for  its 
object  the  introduction  of  "  baby  "  to  his 
grandfather's  house.  Baby  had  unfortu- 
nately taken  a  violent  dislike  to  his  grand- 
father's house,  and  had  screamed  loudly, 
and  Nora  smiled  at  the  recollection  as  she 
answered ; 

'*0h,  it  was  very  dreadful,  Bertha  I 
Baby  roared,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  a  thing 
he  never  doei^  you  know,  and  Mrs. 
Warrener  told  me  I  mismanaged  him. 
She  said  he  should  be  punished  if  he 
didn't  obey." 

"She    was    always   a    disciplinarian," 


Bertha  said,  with  a  Uttle  grimace.  "I 
wonder  whether  Monty  obeyed  at  mx 
months ;  I  know  he  didn't  at  six  years." 

She  Ustened  sympathetically  to  Nora'a 
further  account  of  the  visit,  and  wbeB 
Nora's  eloquence  was  finally  exhmnsted, 
there  was  a  little  pause,  during  whieh 
Bertha  leant  back  in  her  great  chair  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  firo,  as  a  oerkm 
wistful  gravity  settled  over  her  face.  At 
last  she  said,  softly : 

"Poor  Aunt  Matilda  1"  There  waa 
another  tiny  pause,  and  then  she  added : 
"  Has  she  never  mentioned  me,  Nora  I" 

"  Never,  dear,"  answered  Nora,  gently. 

"  She  knows;  of  course  t " 

"Monty  thought  it  right  to  teD  his 
father,  dear." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Bertha  had 
alluded  to  her  uncle  or  aunt  in  comieetlim 
with  herself  and  her  spoilt  life,  and  m  long 
silence  followed.  Bertha  lay  baek  in  her 
chair,  quite  motionless,  with  her  face  very 
still,  apparently  lost  in  thought.  Nora, 
who  had  taken  up  some  needlework — die 
had  brought  her  practical  capabilitiea  to 
bear  in  many  new  directions  since  her 
marriage — glanced  at  her  pityingly  now 
and  then,  and  her  thoughts,  too,  were 
busy  as  her  needle  flew  briskly  in  and  out. 
It  was  she  who  finally  broke  the  ailenca 

"Bertha,"  she  said,  bending  her  face 
over  her  work  as  she  spoke,  "  dcm't  mind 
my  asking,  dear,  but  have  you  ever  heard 
of— him  r' 

There  was  a  great  di£ference  between  tiie 
way  in  which  Nora  asked  the  questioD 
now  and  the  way  in  which  she  had  aaid 
nearly  the  same  words  two  years  ago  in 
Bertha's  London  lodgings.  There  was  in 
her  question  now  that  curious  famiUarfty, 
that  acceptance  of  a  painful  fact,  that  time 
developes  in  the  minds  of  all  but  Ae  ink- 
mediate  su£ferers,  until  the  origlual  horror 
becomes  a  simple  matter  of  oouraa  Bat 
Bertha  was  unconscious  of  this— die  waa 
unconscious  even  that  the  words  had  ever 
been  used  to  her  before.  She  did  not  move, 
it  seemed  as  though  the  question  blended 
naturally  with  her  own  thoughts,  as  Ae 
answered  in  a  sad,  fkr-away  Toiee : 

"No,  nothing."  Then  she  stirred,  and 
turning  her  head,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
Nora.  "  Nora,"  she  said,  "  I  have  thought 
that  perhaps  you  are  more  likdy  to  hear 
than  L  He  might  write  to  Unde  William 
and  you  might  hear  of  it" 

Nora  liftisd  her  head  suddenlyy  h«r 
breath  almost  suspended  for  the  moment 
in  her  astonishment    She  did  not  q>eah, 
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wdting  for  Bertha  to  enlighten  her,  and 
after  a  moment  the  latter  went  on  in  the 
same  soft  voice : 

*'  It  yon  ahonld  hear,  Nora,  70a  will  be 
enre  to  let  me  know,  won't  yon  1  If  I  conld 
hear  that  he  was  married,  and — Chappy,  I 
could  begin  to  forgive  myself." 

The  little  voice  ceased/and  she  tamed 
her  eyes  back  to  the  fire,  while  Nora 
attacked  her  work  again  snddenly,  with 
almost  feverish  energy.  *  She  was  grasping 
the  fact  that  Bertha  had  taken  her  qaea- 
tion  to  allude  not  to  James  Ward  but  to 
Balph  Charteris,  and,  woman-like,  she  felt 
without  understanding  the  significance  of 
the  fact.  A  moment  later,  Monty  came 
into  the  room ;  but  Nora  was  rather  silent 
during  the  short  time  that  elapsed  before 
Bertlul  was  obliged  to  go,  and,  as  she  stood 
with  her  husband  at  the  front  door  to 
watch  her  down  the  steps,  she  responded 
to  his  pleased  comment  on  his  cousin's 
looks,  wifch  a  <<Poor  little  Bertha,"  that 
was  absent  and  srave  in  tone  and  manner. 

But  Bertha's  face  was  bright  enough — 
always  excepting  the  pathetic  brown  eyes 
— as  she  opened  the  door  of  the  nurses' 
sitting-room  half  an  hour  later.  She  carried 
one  or  two  parcels  in  her  hand — the  result 
of  the  shopping  she  had  spoken  of  on  her 
arrival  in  Victoria  Street — and  from  one  of 
them,  as  she  came  down  the  room,  she  pro- 
duced a  large  bunch  of  chrysanthemums. 

^'Tve  brought  some  flowers,"  she  an- 
nounced, as  she  nodded  cheerily  to  two  or 
three  of  the  nurses,  whom  she  had  not  seen 
before  that  day.  <*  I  wonder  what  we  can 
get  to  put  them  in  1" 

It  was  not  a  particularly  cheerful  room, 
and  flowers  there  were  an  innovation  which 
Bertha  had  long  proposed  to  herself,  and 
which  she  was  introducing  now  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  nicely  Kept,  and  the 
arm-chairs  about  looked  very  inviting; 
but,  partiy  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  absence 
of  any  ornamentation,  partly  to  the  fact 
that  all  its  appointments  seemed  to  be 
arranged  with  a  view  to  obviate  untidi- 
ness, it  was  difficult  to  realise  that  it 
was  habitually  used  as  a  sitting-room  by 
women;  impossible  to  imagine  that  any 
individual  woman  took  a  pride  or  an  in- 
terest in  it  The  room  had  been  very  quiet 
when  Bertha  entered.  There  were  some 
eight  or  ten  women  there — nurses  and  pro- 
bf^kmers— -some  with  books  or  papers  in 
their  hands,  some  fully  occupied  in  resting 
themselves,  all  looking  more  or  less  tired 
and  depressed.  Every  one  looked  up  for 
a  moment  at  least,  however,  at  the  sound 


of  Bertha's  voice,  and  the  littie  fair-haired 
probationer,  of  whom  the  Harrow  boy  had 
said  that  she  did  not  look  as  if  she  liked' 
her  new  life,  and  one  other  girl,  rather 
older,  who  was  wearily  turning  the  leaves 
of  her  book,  jumped  up  delightedly,  and 
caine  towards  her. 

''  How  delicious  of  you  1 "  exclaimed  the 
elder  girl,  who  had  been  in  the  hospital 
for  some  months.  "Shall  I  go  and  see 
what  I  can  find  for  them  f  Oh,  they  are 
lovely  I" 

Bertha,  pulling  o£f  her  gloves  briskly, 
offered  sundry  suegestions  as  to  the  quarter 
in  which  it  would  be  well  to  apply  lor  the 
deafared  receptacle,  and  as  the  girl  departed, 
laughing,  to  try,  two  more  girls,  roused  by 
the  bright  voice  and  presence,  strolled 
listiessly  up  from  the  far  end  of  the  room 
to  inspect  the  chrysanthemums. 

^'Does  any  one  care  about  chocolate  t " 
enquired  Bertha,  gaily.  "  If  they  do,  here 
is  some.  Alice,  don't  jeer  I"  this  to  one  of 
the  girls  who  was  laughing  at  the  enquiry, 
"  take  some,  do ! "  She  had  bou|i:ht  a  large 
case  from  one  of  the  big  West  End  shops, 
and  the  next  moment  she  was  han^g  il 
laughingly  round. 

When  "grown-up  people"  ^ve  them- 
selves up  to  eating  and  enjoying  sweets, 
the  etenial  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
seems  to  infuse  into  their  demeanour  a 
certain  light-hearted  irresponsibility.  The 
genuine  carelessness  and  gaiety  of  chfld- 
hood  can  never  come  again  whei\  once  its 
hours  are  numbered  with  things  past ;  but 
there  are  times  when  women — and  men, 
too— will  play  at  it  with  a  childishness 
which  leaves  childhood  itself  in  the  shade. 

Some  of  the  elder  nurses  had  at  first 
accepted  Bertha's  chocolate  with  an  air  of 
concession  to  a  fireak  which  they  felt  to  be 
doubtfully  consistent  with  their  dignity ; 
but  this  very  quickly  melted  away,  and 
before  the  return  of  the  departed  pro- 
bationer with  the  vase,  they  had  become 
as  gay  and  lively  as  the  youngest  gbl,  and 
the  table,  on  which  Bertha  finally  perched 
herself  as  she  arranged  her  flowers,  was 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  white-capped  and 
aproned  women,  who  stood  about  playing, 
laughingi  and  chattering  fast  and  rorious^ 
witi^  one  another  and  with  the  droll  littie 
centre  of  the  fun,  as  the  chocolate  passed 
from  hand  to  hand. 

*'  Have  you  heard  about  Dr.  Olive's  suc- 
cessor. Bertha  t "  cried  a  girl  who  stood  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  group,  when  the  con- 
sumption of  the  chocolate  and  the  arrange- 
I  ment  of  the  flowers  were  alike  nearly  over. 
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''Dr.  Glive  went  away  thb  eveniDg,  yoa 
know." 

There  was  an  instant's  loll  in  the  talk 
and  laughter;  nearly  every  one  glanced 
sharply  at  the  little  figure  on  the  table. 
Then,  becoming  aware  of  the  hash,  every 
one  began  to  talk  at  once  as  Bertha 
answered,  quietly : 

"  Yes,  I  know,  of  course.  What  about 
his  successor  t '' 

''He's  very  ill,  it  appears  1"  was  the 
answer,  ''  and  can't  come  to  -  morrow. 
There's  to  be  a  substithte.'' 

''  A  substitute ! ''  echoed  Bertha  with  a 
little  grimace.  *<  Oh,  what  a  nuisance  1 
Who  is  he,  and  where  does  he  come 
fromT' 

''I  don't  know  where  he  comes  from 
exactly.  Country  practice,  some  one  said. 
Nurse  Constance^  heard  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  new  man,  and  awfully 
clever." 

•'What  is  his  namet"  asked  Bartha. 
slipping  off  the  table  as  she  spoke^  and 
turning  to  contemplate  the  effect  of  her 
flowers. 

^  A  new  house-surgeon  was  quite  an  ex- 
citement in  the  hospital  world,  and  several 
voices  answered  her  question. 

"  Ward,"  they  said.  And  then  the  girl 
who  had  begun  the  subject  added :  "  James 
Carrick  Ward.  I  saw  it  written  on  one  of 
the  notice-boards.    Isn't  it  an  odd  name  Y " 

Bertha  was  still  standing,  with  her  back 
towards  the  room,  and  no  one  could  see 
her  face.*  No  one  saw  the  little  hand  on 
the  table  clench  itself  as  the  whole  weight 
of  the  little  figure  came  suddenly  upon  it. 
No  one  saw  the  sudden  horror  that  flashed 
into  her  face.  The  next  moment  the  ten 
o'clock  bell  rang,  and  in  the  general  move- 
ment of  dispersal  nobody  noticed  Nurse 
Bertha's  deadly  pallor.  She  went  to  her 
room,  locked  her  door,  and  sat  down  on 
her  bed.  Bj-and-by  she  lifted  her  hand 
to  push  the  hair  away  from  her  forehead, 
and  touching  her  bonnet  she  unfastened 
it  mechanically  and  laid  it  beside  her. 
Ihan  she  rose,  and,  walking  to  the 
window,  stood  there  looking  vaguely  out. 
Half-past  ten  came,  and  the  light  in 
the  room  behind  her  went  out  according 
to  rule;  eleven  came,  and  twelve,  and 
though  with  an  unconscious  movement  of 
physical  exhaustion  she  had  let  herself 
sink  into  the  chair  by  which  she  stood, 
she  was  still  looking  out  into  the  darkness 
with  the  deeper  darkness  behind  her. 

She  was  thinking,  realising,  looking  back 
as  across  an  impassable  gulf  at  the  past, 


revived  for  her  in  the  sudden  shock  of  thft 
news  she  had  heard  that  evening.  Aftor 
the  first  crushing  shock  came  a  reaetioa 
that  made  her  say  to  herself  that  it  waa 
impossible — it  was  all  a  dreadful  mistake 
— an  extraordinary  coincidence  of  name; 
but,  back  again  with  an  intensity  doabled 
by  the  short  space  of  doubt^  came  tha 
certainty  that  there  was  no  mistake,  that 
by  one  of  the  inexplicable  turns  of  wlmt 
we  call  Fate — which  may  posdbly  aome- 
times  be  better  called  Justice — here  in  the 
hospital,  to-morrow«  she  and  the  man  who 
had  ruined  her  life  were  to  meet  again. 

And  gradually  her  deepest  conaeioaflneas, 
her  strongest  conviction,  became  the  e«i- 
sciousness  and  conviction  of  the  immeasnr- 
able  distance  that  lay  for  her  between  that 
past  and  her  present  She  sat  there  with 
every  mental  fibre  stirred  into  keen  sen- 
sation, and  the  misery  and  shame  tiuoo^ 
which  she  had  once  lived,  stood  oat 
for  her  again  dear  and  distinct.  But 
they  stood  out  as  a  memory,  not  as  a  dull 
pain  stirring  into  life.  Long  ago  she  had 
come  to  accept  that  misery  and  shame  and 
the  ruined  life  to  which  it  had  led  as  an 
inevitable  retribution;  she  had  accepted 
the  position,  and  in  dwelling  on  the  wnmg- 
doing  for  which  her  awakened  womanhoMl 
so  bitterly  reproached  her,  she  had  ceased 
to  dwell  at  all  on  the  punishment  with  whidi 
it  seemed  to  her  to  nave  been  visited. 

Her  first  revulsion  from  the  man  of  whom 
she  had  thought  for  six  short  months  as 
her  husband,  when  she  learnt  the  truth, 
had  utterly  destroyed  the  slight  hold  lie 
had  obtained  over  her  girlish  affectioos, 
and  this  revulsion  had  been  succeeded  by 
new  thoughts  and  new  emotions  whick 
had  swept  him  even  from  her  conadons- 
nesB.  In  the  new  Bertha's  inner  life  the 
thought  of  James  Ward's  individuality 
had  hardly  any  place.  It  was  just  that 
she  should  have  suffered,  her  wrong-dotng 
and  her  suffering  alike  had  come  through 
him,  and  he  had  then  passed  out  of  her 
life  for  ever. 

So  she  would  have  said  yesterday,  if 
she  had  been  forced  to  analyse  and  give 
expresdon  to  her  feelings.  Now  she  CMed 
the  thought  of  meeting  him  again  the  past 
came  very  dose  to  her ;  a  shudder  shook 
her,  and  she  let  her  face  fall  forward  oo 
her  hands.  But  it  was  only  for  a  momesii 
As  it  had  advanced  it  suddenly  receded 
— receded  to  a  distance  that  she  had  never 
realised,  before  leaving  her  senses  composed 
and  clear.  The  meeting,  the  contact  belbie 
her  must  be  most  pauoLfu],  most  difficult — 
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ahe  nndentood  that  well  She  even  sought 
oarefiiUy  for  any  possible  loophole  of  escape ; 
but  there  was  none — ^none  bat  a  confi- 
denee  to  the  matron — and  it  was  not  in 
Bertha's  nature  to  evade  what  coold  be 
bravely  faced.  Bat  it  was  her  intellect 
only  which  estimated  the  sitaation — ^her 
emotions — except  for  that  one  moment's 
last  thrill  of  the  anguish  of  long  ago— were 
entirely  unconcern^.  It  was  her  intellect, 
not  her  emotionsi  that  was  at  work  throagh 
ali  the  long  night  hoars,  looking  back  and 
looking  forwa^,  and  bracing  itself  for  the 
ordeal  to  come.  The  emotions  of  the  new 
Bertha  James  Ward  had  yet  to  touch — if 
he  could. 

CHAPTER  XII.      "BERTHA." 

It  is  generally  a  more  or  less  un- 
satisfactory taek  to  act  as  another  man's 
substitute ;  and  James  Ward's  face,  for  all 
its  veneer  of  easy  pleasantness,  wore  its 
n^ost  cynical  expression  as  he  left  the 
house-surgeon's  private  room,  where  he 
had  taken  up  his  temporary  quarters,  to 
go  the  round  of  the  wards  on  the  first 
morning  of  his  locum-tenency. 

The  cynicism  of  his  expression  had  in- 
creased by  many  degrees  m  the  course  of 
the  last  three  years,  and  the  lines  about  his 
mouth  and  eyes  suggested  that  he  had 
travelled  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
road  of  moral  deterioration.  He  was  hand- 
some still ;  but  except  when  he  was  taking 
special  pains,  his  good  looks  were  no  longer 
attractive.  There  were  many  people  now 
from  whom  all  his  cbarm  of  manner  and 
regularity  of  feature  could  not  conceal 
something  insolent  and  cruel  about  his 
eyes,  and  something  coarse  about  his 
mouth. 

He  was  taking  little  care  as  to  his  ex- 
pression or  manners  as  he  walked  along 
the  passages  and  up  the  wide  stairs  with 
the  dresser,  who  was  showing  him  the 
wards.  Three  years  ago  it  had  been  his 
principle  to  be  popular  with  every  one; 
but  now,  judging  from  the  careless  brevity 
of  his  replies  to  the  information  o£fered  him 
by  his  guide,  he  no  longer  thought  it  worth 
while  to  take  the  necessary  trouble.  They 
entered  the  first  ward  on  the  list,  and  his 
manner  changed  completely.  Popularity 
with  the  ward  sisters  was  eminently  de- 
sirable in  his  eyes,  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  any  woman  to  have  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  on  the  slight  inter- 
course involved  in  making  the  round  of  a 
ward,  any  other  sentence  than  that  men- 


tally formed  by  the  first  sister  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  that  morning. 

<'  A  most  delightful  man,"  she  said  to 
herself  as  he  left  her  ward. 

The  round  had  begun  with  the  women's 
wards,  and  it  was  more  than  an  hour  later 
when  his  guide,  with  his  hand  on  the 
door  before  which  he  had  just  stopped, 
turned  to  James  Ward  and  said :  "  This 
is  the  first  men's  ward— the  Eb'zabeth." 
He  had  not  found  the  temporary  house 
surgeon  responsive  to  gratuitous  informa- 
tion, so  he  added  notmng  to  his  laconic 
statement,  but  opened  the  door  and  pre- 
ceded James  Ward  into  the  bright^  cheery 
ward,  as  he  had  done  into  all  the  former 
ones.  Sister  Eb'zabeth,  ss  all  the  other 
sisters  had  done,  came  forward  at  once; 
but  having  received  them,  she  said  cour- 
teously : 

"  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  go  round 
with  you  myself;  but  I  am  engaged  for 
the  moment  The  nurse  I  shall  send  with 
you  is  thoroughly  competent"  She  de- 
tained by  a  gesture  a  probationer  who  was 
passing  at  the  moment^  and  said  to  her, 
•*  Fetc£  Nurse  Bertha." 

A  moment  or  two  passed,  during  which 
James  Ward  made  on  Sister  Elizabeth  the 
impression  he  had  made  on  every  member 
of  the  nursing  stafif  with  whom  he  had  as 
yet  come  in  contact ;  and  then  from  behind 
him  came  a  steady,  cold  little  voice : 

<*  You  want  me.  Sister  t  " 

James  Ward  did  not  start ; .  not  even  his 
face  altered  at  iJl,  except  for  a  slight 
hardening  of  the  eyes  natural  to  him  in 
moments  of  intense  aurprise.  He  turned 
quickly,  and  Bertha  confronted  him  quietly, 
white  to  the  very  lips,  but  wiUi  no  trace  of 
recognition,  no  feeling  of  any  kind  in  her 
face.  They  stood  so,  face  to  face,  as  Sister 
Elizabeth  said : 

"This  is  Nurse  Brand.  Dr.  Ward,  one 
of  our  most  reliable  nurses;"  and  then, 
turning  to  Bertha,  added,  « You  will  go 
round  witfi  Dr.  Ward." 

No  verbal  acquiescence  was  expected 
from  a  nurse  under  such  circumstances; 
and  Bertha  led  the  way  to  the  first  case  on 
the  list,  and  in  a  few  composed,  technical 
words,  put  the  new  doctor  in  possession  of 
the  necessary  details.  James  Ward  had 
followed  her  mechanically  in  his  intense 
astonishment,  and  his  attention  to  the 
patient  was  mechanical  also,  though  pro- 
fessional care  and  science  were  second 
nature  to  him ;  and  no  one  watching  him 
could  have  guessed  that  his  attention  was 
not  concentrated  on  his  work.    Methodi- 
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oally  and  steadily  they  went  from  bed  to 
bed.  Berthage  concise  words  of  informa- 
tion were  always  ready;  his  brief  profes- 
sional questions  were  answered  promptly ; 
and  not  a  word  unconnected  with  the 
business  in  hand  came  from  either,  nor, 
after  that  first  moment,  did  either  look  at 
the  other's  face.  Only  once  was  there  the 
least  change  in  Bertha's  expression,  and 
that  once  was  when,  shortly  before  the  end 
of  the  round,  they  came  to  the  bedside  of 
a  patient  to  whom  the  doctor's  visit  was 
always  an  occasion  of  suffering  more  or 
less  severe.  To  James  Ward  hu  patients, 
particularly  hospital  patients,  were  rarely 
anythbg  but  cases;  and,  unless  it  was 
obviously  desirable  for  him  to  assume  a 
certain  amount  of  tenderness,  his  callous- 
ness with  regard  to  any  pafai  he  might 
inflict  was  often  almost  brutal  This 
morning,  his  touch  was  as  rough  as  was 
consistent  with  perfect  skill,  and  his  dis- 
regard of  the  suffering  he  occasioned  com- 
plete. And  Bertha's  face,  as  she  understood 
the  unnecessary  agony  inflicted,  changed  for 
a  moment  into  an  expression  of  hitense 
disgust  It  passed  again,  subdued  almost 
immediately  into  a  nurse's  orthodox  im- 
passibility of  countenance ;  and  she  stood 
by,  quiet  and  unmoved  in  her  professional 
demeanour,  until  the  work  was  finished. 

A  little  later,  the  round  was  over.  Sister 
Elizabeth  being  still  engaged,  it  fell  to 
Bertha  to  receive  the  fimd  instructions 
from  the  house-surgeon;  she  listened  to 
the  few  necessary  sentences  James  Ward 
spoke,  with  the  same  distant,  quiet,  regula- 
tion manner;  and  he  passed  straight  out 
of  the  ward  without  another  word. 

There  was  not  a  trace  of  colour  on 
Bertha's  face  as  she  turned  away  mechani- 
cally, but  she  knew  that  the  worst  was  over 
for  her.  The  strain  had  been  far  heavier, 
the  shock  far  greater  than  she  "had  an- 
ticipated. She  had  not  been  prepared  for 
the  effect  the  first  sight  of  the  man  con- 
cerned would  have  upon  her  womanly  ap- 
preciation of  the  tragedy  which  had  fallen 
upon  her  girlhood,  and  that  effect  had  been 
acutely  painful  But  it  was  essentially  the 
result  of  the  first  meeting;  no  second  one 
could  bring  the  past  into  tiie  same  vivid  re- 
lief, and  Bertha  knew  this.  She  knew  that 
in  that  first  pang  of  womanly  realisation 
she  had  passed  through  Ae  only  intense 
emotion  James  Ward's  proximity  could 
bring  her,  that  for  the  rest  she  was  utterly 
untouched  by  him.  No  sense  of  familiarity 
had  revived  at  the  sight  of  him  to  bridge 
the  gulf  between  them,  and  her  sense  of 


distance  from  him  was  increased  by  hia 
apparent  acquiescence  in  her  tadt  repudia- 
tion of  any  previous  knowledge  of  him. 
He  was  to  her  as  a  stranger  towards  whom 
her  only  feeling  was  a  feeling  of  intense 
repugnance. 

Tne  s2ftemoon  brought  round  bb  nanal 
the  students  and  the  visiting  doctor,  aiid, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  attendance  on  him 
came  James  Ward  as  the  house-sorgeoii  in 
charge.  The  etiquette  of  the  v&nting 
doctor's  round  demanded  the  attendance 
not  only  of  the  sister  of  the  ward  but  <rf 
a  nurse,  whose  bushess  it  was  to  prepare 
the  patients  for  inspection  and  setUe  tiieai 
again  when  the  doctor  passed  on.  There 
happened  that  afternoon  to  be  no  nurae 
available  for  this  duty  but  Bertlia,  and 
for  the  second  time  that  day  she  paMed 
round  the  large  ward  in  close  professional 
contact  with  James  Ward,  a  common  busi- 
ness occupying  both.  This  time,  indeed, 
her  position  cdled  for  no  words  from  her. 
Bat  she  was  in  waiting,  as  it  were,  at  the 
service  of  James  Ward,  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  receive  an  order  or  to  be  asked  a 
question  which  would  bring  them  into  dueet 
communication.  He,  however,  apparently 
neither  meant  to  look  at  her  nor  speak 
to  her.  His  handsome  featurea  wan 
as  impassive  as  her  own  sensitive  whits 
ones,  and  his  seeming  unconsciouanesa  £d 
not  alter.  They  had  come  to  the  laat  bed, 
and  Bertha  was  looking  forward  to  her 
release,  when  he  turned  to  her  suddenly, 
and  looked  her  full  in  the  face. 

*'  Did  you  obey  my  instructions  in  this 
case  this  morning  1 "  he  said. 

If  he  had  calculated  on  taking  her  by 
surprise,  he  reckoned  without  his  hosi 
Bertha  met  his  eyes  calmly. 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  quietiy. 

James  Ward's  estimate  of  the  potion 
had  passed  through  several  stagea  smee 
his  first  intense  surprise  that  morning. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  fear  that  Bertha 
would  report  him  to  the  authorities.  He 
knew — ^though  how  he  knew  it  is  dMenlt 
to  define,  for  the  premises  ol  such  a  man 
must  necessarily  be  hH^e  where  a  good 
woman  is  concerned — still  he  did  now, 
instinctively,  that  not  one  word  of  thdr 
former  life  would  ever  pass  Bertha'a  lips. 
Nor  was  there — there  never  had  been — 
a  touch  of  remorse  or  regret  in  hia  mind 
for  what  he  had  done  to  tier.  Callous  as 
he  was  in  his  dealings  with  hia  patients, 
in  his  dealings  with  women  he  was  more 
callous  still;  purity  and  the  spiritaal  in 
womanhood  were  simply  empfy  words  to 
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him ;  the  faculty  for  perceiving  and  ap- 
preciating the  realities  eontabed  in  them 
was  altogether  wanting.  The  feelings 
stirred  in  him  as  his  first  surprise  evapo- 
rated, by  the  sight  of  Bertha  in  the  hos- 
pital-ward,  therefore,  were  merely  renewals 
of  the  attraction  she  had  had  for  him  on 
board  the  ''Philistia,"  quickened  by  the 
remembrance  of  his  failure  with  her  in 
their  last  interview  nearly  four  years  ago ; 
and  the  tone  and  manner  of  her  "Yes, 
sir  1 " — a  tone  and  manner  which  had  in  it 
none  of  the  agitation  and  distress  he  had 
cynically  expected,  but  simply  the  immea- 
surable distance  which  lay  for  Bertha  be- 
tween them — added  considerable  piquancy 
to  the  situation  in  his  estimiition.  She 
was  prettier  than  ever  now  that  he  saw 
her  again;  her  youth  and  her  womanly 
self-ponession  were  an  irresistible  com- 
bination ;  she  had  been  his ;  and  her  quiet 
repudiation  of  the  past  common  to  both, 
her  tacit  relegation  of  him  to  the  position 
of  an  utter  stranger  to  her,  simply  served^ 
to  double  the  exceptional  fascination  which,' 
ever  since  he  first  met  her,  Bdttha  had 
exercised  over  him. 

The  meditations  which  succeeded  his 
afternoon  visit  to  the  ward  bore  their  fruit 
the  next  morning.  He  was  aware,  as  soon 
as  he  entered  the  ward,  that  Bertha  was 
not  visible.  Sister  Elizabeth  went  the 
round  with  him,  and  when  it  was  over 
he  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  talking 
pleasantly  to  her.  Sister  Elizabeth's  pale 
face  was  paler  than  ever  that  morning, 
and  James  Ward's  keen  professional  eyes 
scanned  her  with  unerring  certainty  of 
perception  as  he  talked.  Unnatural  as 
were  his  plans  with  regard  to  Bertha,  he 
told  himself  carelessly  that  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  establish  exceptionally 
friendly  relations  with  the  sister  of  the 
Elizabeth  ward,  and,  accordingly,  while  he 
was  alive  to  every  movement  of  any  of  the 
nurses  in  the  ward,  he  was  skilfully  guiding 
the  conversation,  until  he  was  able  to  say, 
incidentally  and  gently : 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  likely  to  have  a 
member  of  the  nursbg  staff  on  my  hands. 
Forgive  my  noticbg  that  you  are  looking 
very  QL    Oan  I  not  prescribe  for  you  I " 

Sister  Elizabeth  flushed  quickly.  There 
was  nothing  she  disliked  more  than  even 
the  most  sympathetic  comments  on  her 
looks ;  and  James  Ward,  for  all  the  pleasant 
concern  of  his  tone,  had  made  a  mistake. 

"  I  am  not  well,"  she  said,  coldly.  '<But 
I  will  not  trouble  you,  thank  you.  I  shall 
probably  be  obliged  to  take  a  holiday." 


And  she  proceeded  to  change  the  subject 
by  an  enquiry  as  to  one  of  the  cases  in 
her  charge. 

James  Ward  answered  her  question  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  her  immediate 
occupation,  and  then  added,  courteously : 

**  Don't  let  me  detahi  you.  I  will  just 
speak  to  Nurse  Brand  about  number  five. 
I  see  she  is  with  him  now." 

Bertha  had  just  oome  into  the  ward. 
She  was  pale,  composed,  and  quiet,  con- 
scious in  every  mental  fibre  of  Ward's 
presence  with  a  consciousness  that  was  a 
painful  constraint  upon  her.  Circumstances 
had  obliged  her  to  busy  herself  at  once 
with  a  patient  near  the  door,  and  she  was 
bending  over  him,  with  her  back  towards 
the  room,  when  she  became  aware  that 
James  Ward  was  eommg  up  to  where  she 
stood.  She  turned  to  him,  as  she  was 
bound  to  do,  as  he  addressed  her — ^in  the 
unrecognisbg  tone  he  had  used  on  the 

Srevious  day — and  stood  listening  to  the 
irections  he  gave  her.  They  involved 
the  use  of  a  new  battery,  which,  he  told 
her,  he  had  in  his  room  downstairs,  and 
he  finished  his  explanation  by  saying,  in 
the  same  formal  tone : 

<*  I  will  trouble  you  to  come  downstairs 
with  me  and  fetch  it^  and  I  can  then  show 
you  how  it  is  to  be  used." 

There  was  an  instant's  pausa  Bertha's 
face  had  been  raised  to  his  as  she  listened 
with  the  necessary  close  attention  to  his 
rather  complicated  instructions,  and  she 
did  not  change  colour  or  turn  it  away  as 
she  stood  for  that  second  of  time  facing 
him  in  silence.  From  such  an  order  from 
a  house-surgeon  to  a  nurse  there  was  no 
appeal,  and  they  both  knew  it.  Then  she 
answered,  quietly : 

*'  Thank  you,  sir,"  and  prepared  to  follow 
him  out  of  the  ward. 

He  went  downstairs  and  along  the 
passage  before  her  in  silence,  openM  the 
door  of  Dr.  Olive's  old  room,  waited  for 
her  to  pau  before  him,  followed  her,  and 
dosed  it,  also  in  silence.  And,  as  the 
door  shut^  Bertha's  sense  of  distance,  of 
separation  from  the  man  before  her  rose 
— ^in  spite  of  the  intense  repugnance  with 
which  intercourse  with  him  filled  her — 
and  gave  her  immoveable  courage  and 
self-control,  as  she  realised  with  an  in- 
stantaneous rush  of  conviction,  bom  of  this 
moBt  trying  position  In  which  she  had  yet 
been  placed  in  connection  with  him,  ^t 
her  emotions  were  utterly  untouched.  She 
stood  by  the  table,  waiting  quietiy,  and 
after  one  glance  at  her,  he  seemed  to  dter 
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his  original  intenUon,  and  going  to  the 
cnpboard,  he  prodneed  the  battery  for  which 
she  had  come,  and  explained  its  working 
to  her  in  a  few  technical  words.  She  took 
in  their  meaning  instantly,  and  with  the 
necessary  acknowledgement  of  his  explana- 
tion, she  was  taming  to  leave  the  room. 

Bat  James  Ward  stopped  her.  So  far, 
the  words  exchanged  between  them  alone 
together  in  that  room  had  been  as  abso- 
lately  formal  in  tone  and  manner  as  those 
exchanged  between  them  in  the  ward  up- 
stairs. Bat  as  she  tamed  away  from  the 
writing-table  by  which  she  had  been  stand- 
ing, James  Waxd,  who  had  stood  opposite 
her  on  the  other  side,  came  qaickly  roand 
it  and  advanced  towards  her.  And  as  he 
moved,  all  the  anrecognising  professional 
formality  disappeared  horn  his  face,  as  it 
did  from  his  voice,  as  he  said  one  word : 

"Bertha." 

Bertha,  with  her  hand  on  the  door, 
stopped  saddenly  and  tamed.  She  looked 
at  him  for  an  instuit  with  a  face  in  which 
there  was  no  answering  recognition,  in 
which  there  was  no  change  at  all  except 
that  it  grew  whiter  and  the  look  of  distant 
repugnance  deepened  on  it.  Then,  without 
a  word,  she  tamed  away  and  left  hioi. 

CHAPTER  XIII.      FACE  TO  FACE. 

It  wss  a  morning  early  in  November. 
The  outside  world  was  wrapped  in  a  dreary 
mist  of  steady  rain,  and  even  the  quiet, 
cheerful  EUzabeth  ward  seemed  to  be 
touched  by  a  slight  reflex  of  the  dreariness 
outside.  The  bright  face  of  Nurse  Bertha 
herself,  as  she  passed  down  the  ward, 
looked  grave  and  pale,  though  it  cleared, 
as  if  with  an  effort  of  will,  as  she  reached 
the  closed  door  of  the  room  opening  out  of 
the  ward  occupied  by  the  ward  sisters, 
knocked  and  went  in. 

Sister  Elizabeth  was  standing  by  the 
table  in  her  ordinary  sister's  dress;  but 
her  cloak  and  bonnet  lay  upon  the  skil- 
fully disguised  sofa  bed.  She  tumed  her 
face  to  Bertha  with  a  mechanical  smile 
as  the  latter  entered,  and  Bertha,  with  an 
exclamation  of  sympathy  at  the  sight  of 
her  haggard  face,  moved  swiftly  across  the 
room  and  took  the  elder  woman's  trembling 
hands  in  hers. 

Sister  Elizabeth's  private  troubles  had 
come  to  a  crisis;  she  had  asked  for  a 
fortnight's  leave  of  absence,  and  the 
holiday  had  been  granted  with  a  readiness 
that  had  surprised  her. 

"It  is  something  to  be  able  to  go  away, 


isn't  it  I"  said  Bertha  encouragingly,  gently 
stroking  the  thin  fingers  as  she  spoka 

"Ob,  it  if,  indeed  I"  was  the  agitated 
answer.  "  I  never  expected  to  manage  it 
so  easily.  Do  you  know  I  think  Dr. 
Ward  must  have  persuaded  the  matron; 
he  has  been  very  kind  about  my  wanting 
a  holiday." 

"  It  is  not  unlikely." 

Bertha  did  not  look  up,  and  her  voice, 
for  all  her  efforts,  was  colder.  Sister 
Elizabeth's  fears,  always  easily  exdted, 
took  a  new  course. 

"I  do  hope,"  she  began  in  her  harried, 
distressed  tone,  "  I  do  hope  that  you  don't 
feel  it  inconsiderate  in  me  to  throw  so 
much  upon  you.  I  feel  what  an  ineoa- 
venient  time  it  is,  just  when  there  is  so 
much  illness  among  the  nursee — which 
makes  me  all  the  more  sure  that  Dr.  Ward 
must  have  used  his  influence  with  the 
matron.  And  he  has  such  perfect  con- 
fidence in  you.  Bertha."  * 

Ignoring  the  last  sentence,  Bertha  lodud 
up  into  Sister  Elizabeth's  face  and  answered 
her  first  words. 

"  I  don't  feel  it  is  the  least  inconaidacate 
in  you,  dear,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
undertake  the  charge,"  she  said ;  and  there 
was  an  undertone  of  resolution  in  her  voice 
which  strack  oddly  against  the  cheerineo 
of  the  face  with  which  she  was  trying  to 
reassure  Sbter  Elizabeth. 

"There  is  nothing  very  trying  in 
the  ward  just  now,"  returned  the  latter. 
''Number  five  requires  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  but  there  is  nothing  compli- 
cated. Of  course  something  may  come  in, 
but  I  hope  it  will  all  go  well  And  Dr. 
Ward  will  always  be  ready  to  help  you, 
I'm  sure." 

"Don't  trouble  about  it  in  the  leasi^" 
answered  Bertha,  again  passing  over  die 
allusion  to  Dr.  Ward.  "  Now,  will  you 
go  over  the  cases  with  me  t " 

To  Bertha,  as  the  most  competent  nurse 
in  the  ward — or,  indeed,  in  the  hospltsl — 
was  to  fall  the  supervision  of  the  Eliaabeth 
ward  in  the  absence  of  its  sister.  She  had 
come  now  to  receive  her  final  instroctions, 
and  she  and  Sister  Elizabeth  had  jast 
concluded  the  roll  of  the  patienti  of  whom 
she  was  to  take  charge  when  a  probationer 
knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Dr.  Ward  is  here,  Sbter,"  she  said. 

Sister  Elizabeth  rose  at  once  from  the 
easy-chair  into  which  Bertha  had  gentiy 
placed  her,  and  struggled  to  regain  her 
usual  manner.  The  slow  effort  ehe  made 
at  self  command  was  a  curious  contraat  to 
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the  instantaneoni  change  that  fell  upon 
Bertha  at  the  probationet's  words,  wUfeh 
altered  her  on  the  instant  from  the  tender, 
womanly  friend,  to  a  self-possessed,  impas- 
sire  offieial 

•'Dr.  Ward  will  probably  wish  you  to 
come  ronnd  with  qb,"  said  Sister  Elizabeth 
as  she  mored  towards  the  door.  "Ton 
had  better  come  with  me."  And  Bertha 
followed  her  without  a  word. 

James  Ward  was  taUdng  to  a  pro- 
bationer. He  turned  as  the  sister's  door 
opened  and  went  to  meet  Sister  Elizabeth. 

*'  Good  morning,"  he  said,  pleasantly.  ^'I 
hope  yon  are  quite  ready  to  go."  And 
then  he  turned  to  Bertha,  as  she  stood 
rather  behind  the  sister.  "  Good  morning, 
Nurse  Brand/'  he  said.  "Tou  are  quite 
prepared  to  take  charge  here,  of  course! " 
If  there  was  any  hidden  meaning  behind 
the  cold  professionalism  of  hh  tone — and 
Bertha  understood  the  look  in  the  eyes, 
which  she  met  so  firmly  —  Nurse  Brand 
Ignored  it. 

*'I  am  quite  prepared,  sir,"  she  said; 
and  beneath  the  quiet  of  her  tone  there 
was  a  ring  of  something  very  like  defiance. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  since  James 
Ward's  first  coming  to  the  hospital;  and 
in  that  three  weeks,  over  the  outward 
attitude  of  each  towards  the  other  a  subtle 
change  had  come. 

Bertha's  conduct,  on  his  first  attempt  at 
a  personal  adyanccj  her  tacit  refusid  to 
acknowledge  him  in  any  way  whatever, 
had  transformed  James  Ward's  careless 
sense  of  attraction  towards  her  to  a  de- 
termination to  force  from  her  the  hear- 
ing she  had  refused,  mainly  because  she 
had  refused  it.  He  had  imagined  that, 
with  a  very  little  ingenuity  on  his  part, 
she  would  be  at  his  mercy  as  far  as  giving 
him  that  hearing  was  concerned;  and  it 
was  when  he  found  that,  do  what  he  would, 
they  never  met  except  in  the  ward,  where 
she  was  fenced  round  invulnerably  with 
professional  etiquette,  that  his  cold-blooded, 
relentless  passion  was  stirred  into  life,  and 
came  to  reinforce  his  instinct  to  succeed, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  with  anything  to 
which  he  had  once  set  his  intellect  and  his 
will. 

It  was  this  latter  instinct,  and  this 
alone,  that  prevented  his  writing  to  her. 
There  was  something  that  he  could  tell 
her  that  would,  he  believed,  make  all 
further  intercourse  between  them  perfectly 
easy ;  but  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man 
that^  having  once  set  bis  determination 
against  hers,  not  even  the  promptings  of 


!>a8sion  eould  cause  him  to  forego  the  satis- 
action  of  winning  from  her  the  interview 
that  she  denied  him.  She  was  in  his  mind 
Incessantly,  and  her  charm  grew  on  hfan 
day  by  day.  She  was  immensely  difficult 
of  attainment,  and  with  that  very  difficulty 
her  value  in  his  eyes  grew  tenfold. 

To  Bertha  those  three  weeks,  with  the 
constant  self-control  and  the  constant  watch- 
fulness they  had  demanded  from  her,  had 
been  inexpressibly  wearing.  She  was  not 
afraid  of  James  Ward.  It  was  not  fear 
that  made  her  shun  another  private  inter- 
view with  him;  it  was  simply  that  her 
whole  nature  revolted  against  and  found 
unendurable  even  the  distant  thought  of 
the  re-establishment  of  such  relations  be- 
tween them  as  he  had  seemed  to  intend  to 
re-establish  in  those  brief  minutes  he  had 
made  her  spend  in  his  room  when  she 
fetched  the  battery.  She  had  successfully 
avoided  such  another  occasion  hitherto; 
but  the  strain  such  success  involved  was 
heavy,  and  her  first  feeling  of  repugnance 
towaxds  him  had,  with  it,  developed 
rapidly.  There  were  times  when  she  felt 
that  she  hated  him. 

And  how  much  longef  she  might  be  able 
to  save  herself  from  that  private  interview, 
the  avoidance  of  which  had  become  as 
much  a  point  of  determination  with  her  as 
was  the  forcing  of  it  upon  her  with  him, 
it  was  impossible  to  say.  With  Sister 
Elizabeth's  absence,  and  her  own  assump- 
tion of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a 
ward  sister,  her  Intercourse  with  the  house- 
surgeon  must  necessarily  become  closer 
and  more  constant.  No  one  would  stand 
any  longer  between  herself  and  him.  She 
iiad  known  this  well,  and  yet  she  had  been 
unable  to  lift  a  finger  to  save  herself;  she 
could  say  nothing  that  would  keep  Sister 
Elizabeth  at  her  post.  She  had  known 
that  James  Ward  knew  it — that,  as  Sister 
Elizabeth  had  said,  he  had  used  his  influence 
with  the  matron  to  obtain  leave  of  absence 
for  Sister  Ellzibetb,  and  what  that  leave 
of  absence  involved — her  own  temporary 
installation  in  the  vacant  place. 

She  knew  it,  and  he  knew  it,  and  each 
was  conscious  of  the  other's  knowledge, 
when  that  same  evening  she  met  him,  as, 
in  virtue  of  her  temporary  responsibility 
she  was  bound  to  do,  to  accompany  him  on 
his  final  round.  She  met  him  bravely,  and 
he  began  the  round  with  no  variation  from 
his  orainary  distant  manner,  though  his 
eyes  were  gleaming  with  triumph.  And 
it  seemed  likely  that  all  Bertha's  courage 
and  all  her  self-control  would  be  needed 
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sorely.  For  eyerything  that  James  Ward 
could  do  to  lengthen  the  round  that 
night  he  did.  He  knew  etiquette  must 
keep  BerthSi  in  the  capacity  of  sister  of 
the  ward,  in  attendance  on  him.  And 
erery  detail  that  could  point  the  podtion, 
that  could  emphasize  the  direct  profesuonal 
relatiims  in  which  they  stood,  he  used.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  intention  was  to  lire  her 
out,  mentaUy  and  physically,  and  to  wear 
out  the  notice  of  nurses  and  patients,  that, 
later  on,  a  prirate  conrersation  might  pass 
unheeded. 

Finally,  he  declared  his  intenti(m  of  try- 
ing on  a  patient  a  course  of  treatment  tfiat 
would  keep  him  in  the  ward,  with  Bertha 
still  at  his  side,  for  practicidly  as  long  as  he 
should  choose  to  stay.  But  Bertha's  quick 
wits  came  to  her  aid  here  as  they  b&d  done 
many  times  befora  Galling  a  probationer 
under  pretence  of  making  her  study  the 
treatment  in  question,  she  kept  her  with 
her  for  the  short  half  hour  that  James 
Ward  under  the  circumstances  thought  good 
to  stay.  He  left  the  ward  at  last,  and  the 
expression  in  his  eyes  as  he  said  good-night 
to  Nurse  Brand  was  not  pleasant  to  see^ 

But  fortune  do^  not  always  farour  the 
brave.  Bertha  had  had  only  an  hour's 
sleep  when  she  was  roused  to  attend  to  a 
bad  accident  case.  Accident  cases  were  of 
rarer  occurrence  than  at  the  larger  hos- 
pitals; the  only  really  competent  night 
nurse  was  fully  occupied,  and  all  Bertha's 
professional  interest  was  alight  on  the  in- 
stant Hastfly  dressing  herself,  she  went 
out  into  the  ward,  passed  behind  the  great 
green  screen  drawn  round  the  newly-filled 
bed,  without  a  thought  except  of  the  suffer- 
ing she  was  to  relieye,  and  busied  herself, 
with  such  help  as  the  one  probationer  on 
night  duty  could  giro  her,  about  the  patient. 
He  was  terribly  hurt^  unconscious,  and  in 
urgent  need  of  the  doctor's  assistance,  and 
In  her  strong  professional  instinct.  Bertha's 
personal  feelings  towards  that  doctor  were 
almost  submerged  even  when  he  finidly 
came  round  the  screen  and  joined  her  at 
the  bedside.  The  first  active  measures  were 
taken  promptly  and  almost  in  silence,  except 
for  rapid  orders  from  doctor  or  nurse  to  the 
waitbgprobationer.  Thentherecameapause 
in  the  action,and  the  latter  said,  hesitatingly: 

"  When  you  can  spare  me.  Nurse  Brand, 
Nurse  Armstrong  told  me  to  say  that  she 
should  be  very  glad  of  me." 

Before  Bertha  had  realised  all  that  her 
answer  to  these  words  involved,  James 
Ward,  without  looking  up  from  the  patient^ 
had  spoken  for  her ; 


"  There  Is  nothing  more  for  yon  to  do 
here,"  he  said,  pleasantly.  ''Ton  hid 
better  go  at  once."  And  the  girl  passsi 
ronikl  the  screen  and  disappeared. 

Her  departure  w^bb  succeed  by  a  dead 
sHenoe.  The  screen  drawn  round  the  bed 
cut  off  the  small  section  of  the  ward  ea- 
dosed  so  completely  that  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  it  became  a  separate  room.  Om 
one  side  of  the  bed  stood  James  Wazd,  his 
skilful  lumds  fully  occupied,  his  brain  oDm- 
paratively  untaxed.  On  the  other  ude 
nearer  the  head,  supporting  the  patient  in 
the  required  position,  was  Bertha,  chained 
to  her  post  by  her  occupation  until 
James  Ward  should  choose  to  release  her. 
Between  them  lay  the  unconscious  bud. 

The  silenoe,  unbroken  except  b^  the 
ticking  of  James  Ward's  watch  as  it  la j 
beside  him,  lasted  only  f<Hr  a  couple  of 
minutes,  but  in  those  minutes  Beitha'a 
face  set  itself  like  iron.  The  patient 
was  in  no  immediate  dangeri  nothing 
complicated  was  to  be  done,  and  the 
ordinary  processes  of  surgery  were  too 
familiar  to  her  to  occupy  her  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  consciousness  of  her  position. 
The  moment  which  she  had  so  sttivra  to 
avert  had  come,  and  there  was  no  eaeape. 
Without  taking  his  eyes  from  hia  w<»k, 
without  pausing  an  instant  in  it,  James 
Ward  began  in  a  low,  rapid  voice : 

"Bertha,"  he  said,  "I  have  waited  for 
this  opportunity  for  weeks,  and  yon  have 
refused  it  to  me.  listen  to  me  now,  and 
understand  how  hard  you  have  been." 

There  was  no  triumph  in  hia  tone.  He 
had  conquered  her,  but  it  was  enoogh  to 
him  to  feel  his  power.  He  was  too  aelf- 
controlled  a  man  to  make  it  Celt,  when  a 
display  of  it  might  go  against  hia  further 
plans.  Bertha,  trapped  and  beaten  aa  she 
felt  herself,  was  gathering  all  her  energies 
into  a  steady  fimd  of  self  command,  and 
she  made  no  answer. 

"Bertha,"  he  continued,  in  the  same 
rapid  tone,  and  even  as  he  spoke  his  re- 
quirements with  regard  to  the  patknt 
under  his  hand  necessitated  a  slight  answer- 
ing alteration  in  her  attitude  winch  eeemed 
to  heighten  the  strain  of  the  position  by 
its  assertion  of  their  common  object.  **  I 
know  that  no  words  I  can  jNty  can  win 
forgiveness  for  me.  My  love  for  you  ia  no 
excuse  for  me  in  your  eyes,  it  creates  no 
pity  for  me  In  you,  I  know.  Bat  if  I 
can  atone — if  there  is  one  thing  I  can  do 
to  retrieve  the  past !  Berthsi  wiU  you  not 
listen  to  me  1" 

The  mockery  of  the  words  addresMd  to 
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a  woman  for  whom  no  escape  was  possible, 
who  was  absolutely  at  his  mercy,  stung 
Bertha  to  the  quick.  She  did  not  speak, 
but  she  met  his  eyes  as  he  looked  up  at 
her  across  the  unconscious  form  between 
them,  with  an  expression  of  contempt  and 
disgust  that  contrasted  oddly  with  the 
gentle  touch  with  which  she  supported  the 
injured  man.  But  to  James  Ward  the  con- 
tempt on  her  face  weighed  nothing  against 
the  added  beauty  lent  by  the  indomitable 
spirit^  shining  out  in  the  brown  eyes. 
He  did  not  look  back  again  to  his  work, 
and  his  hands  ceased  to  move,  as  he  spoke 
the  words  which  would,  he  bdieved,  annul 
the  distance  that  lay  between  them  and 
make  her  his  again. 

''  I  am  free,  Bertha,"  he  said.  «  Do  you 
understand  t  She  is  dead  1  There  is  one 
thing  and  only  one  that  I  can  do  tiiat  can 
In  any  way  redeem  the  past.  I  beg  of  you, 
for  the  sake  of  the  love  which  maddened 
me,  which  maddens  me  now  when  I  think 
of  life  without  you,  to  come  back  to  me. 
Let  me  marry  you  I " 

His  Toice  as  he  ended  sank  to  a  low, 
hoarse  murmur ;  dramatic  art  could  go  no 
further.  But  as  it  had  failed  with  her 
once  before,  it  failed  with  her  now;  not 
that  she  recognised  the  art,  but  because  she 
was  utterly  out  of  his  reach.  The  words 
from  which  he  had  looked  for  so  much 
touched  her  not  at  alL  Without  a  shade 
of  colour  on  her  face,  she  looked  at  him 
across  that  gulf  which  he  could  never 
bridge,  and  gave  him  his  answer  in  one 
steady  word ; 

*' Never  1" 

Befusal,  or  rather  such  a  refusal,  was  so 
entirely  unexpected  that,  for  an  instant, 
James  Ward  stood  before  her  speechless. 
Then,  recovering  himself  with  instinctive 
coolness,  he  sai(^  very  quietly : 

**That  is  your  first  answer;  you  wQl 
give  me  another ! " 

'*  Never  1"  Bertha  did  not  waste  her 
force  in  passionate  asseveration.  She  spoke 
with  the  same  immoveable  steadiness. 
Then  she  bent  suddenly  and  looked  at  the 
patient.  "He  is  coming  to,"  she  said 
quietly ;  <*he  will  hear  what  you  say." 

Bade  Into  the  form  between  them — ^the 
form  of  a  poor  London  labourer — the  spirit 
was  slowly  struggling,  and  Bertha  and 
James  Ward  were  no  longer  alone. 

CHAPTER  XrV.   THE  "ACCIDENT'S  "  PAPERS. 

The  house-surgeon's  room  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  was  a  eraif ortable  room  enoughi 


and  during  James  Ward's  temporary  ten- 
ancy of  it  its  air  of  comfort  had  been  con- 
siderably  accentuated.  He  was  particular 
to  the  point  of  fastidiousness  as  to  his 
personal  arrangements,  and  every  detail  in 
the  room  that  was  his  personal  property 
appeared  to  be  the  spedmen  of  its  kind 
best  adapted  intrinsically  and  by  position 
to  serve  the  purposes  to  which  its  owner 
proposed  to  put  it 

The  microscope  and  its  appliances,  ar- 
ranged on  a  table,  were  of  the  best  kind| 
and  so  placed  as  to  command  a  perfect 
light;  the  writing-table,  with  its  double 
rows  of  drawers  and  its  piles  of  medical 
books,  was  supplied  with  nothing  orna- 
mental, but  with  everything  necessary  dis- 
posed ready  to  the  hand.  A^d  the  bronzes, 
which,  with  a  beautiful  little  presentation 
clock,  occupied  the  mantelshelf,  were  per- 
fect of  their  kind. 

In  the  writing-table  chair,  on  the  morn- 
ing following  his  strange  interview  with 
B^tha,  sat  James  Ward.  He  had  just 
returned  from  his  morning  round.  He 
had  seated  himself  deliberately,  and  he 
had  set  himself  to  think  out  the  position 
of  his  affairs  with  regard .  to  Bertha. 
There  was  no  mask  upon  his  face  now. 
His  brain  was  actively  at  work,  and  his 
expression  was  keen  and  intent;  but  it 
was  also  inexpressibly  hard  and  relentless, 
and  the  cruel  detemination  in  his  eyes 
was  no  longer  disguised.  He  found  him- 
self for  the  moment  in  the  position 
of  a  man  who  has  followed  a  straight 
road  leading  apparently  direct  to  his  des- 
tination, when  that  road  suddenly  stops 
short  with  the  distance  only  half  traversed. 
He  was  standing  still,  as  it  were,  as  a  man 
so  placed  might  do,  studying  the  country 
before  him,  that  his  new  choice  of  a  path 
might  be  the  shortest  and  surest  avaOable. 
^  Li  the  twenty-four  hours  that  had  dapsed 
since  their  interview,  his  resolution  with 
regard  to  Bertha  had  taken  a  new  form. 
As  he  had  determined  previously  that  he 
would  make  her  hear  him  by  word  of 
mouth,  so  now,  with  a  determination  still 
more  relentless  and  indomitable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  stake  for  which  Jie 
had  to  play,  he  resolved  that  he  would 
marry  her.  His  wife  had  died  two  years 
before,  and  he  had  never  doubted  that 
Bertha  once  aware  of  the  fact,  all  difEiculty 
with  her  would  be  at  an  end.  He  had 
been  prepared  to  express  unlimited  peni- 
tence and  adoration,  to  run  through  the 
whole  range  of  the  emotional  remorse, 
devotion,  imd  despair,  which,  as  he  oyni- 
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cally  told  himself,  was  '*  the  thbg  with  a 
woman,''  and  he  had  had  no  doubt  of 
sucoess.  Bat  he  had  not  been  prepared 
for  the  firmness  of  the  one  word  ottered  by 
Bertha  in  answer  to  his  eloquent  appeal 

•<  *  Nerer  T  "  he  repeated  to  himself,  as  he 
sat  there,  erect  and  motionless,  strong  to- 
gether physically  by  the  action  of  his  brain, 
and  with  no  thought  of  bodUy  relaxation. 
A  slight  smile  touched  his  hard  mouth  as 
he  repeated  the  word,  and  his  eyes  narrowed 
curiously.  ''  *  Never  1 '  And  she  meant 
it  too.  She  has  stuff  in  her ;  so  much  the 
better ;  it  makes  it  more  worth  while." 

He  dwelt  for  a  moment  with  an  evil  light 
of  absolute  pleaBure  in  his  eyes  on  the 
struggle  to  come ;  and  then  he  set  himself 
to  plan  out  the  lines  on  which  he  would 
conduct  it.  And  here  found  himsdf 
utterly  at  fault.  Think  as  he  would,  he 
could  work  out  no  satisfactory  course  of 
action.  On  every  hand  across  his  path 
started  up  that  resolute  "Never  1 "  and  his 
plans  of  the  moment  dwindled  into  futility 
before  it. 

Half  an  hour's  hard  thought  had  helped 
him  not  at  all,  and  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment of  impatience  he  rose,  his  face  lower- 
ing in  his  angry  preoccupation,  and  walked 
to  the  window.  His  back,  as  he  stood  look- 
ing out,  was  towards  the  door,  and  he  turned 
sharply  at  the  sound  of  a  knock. 

"Confound  it!"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  What  is  it  now  t  Come  in  I "  he  added, 
aloud,  and  the  door  was  opened  instantly 
by  one  of  the  porters. 

<<An  accident,  please,  sir,"  he  said, 
briefly. 

"An  accident  I"  echoed  James  Ward, 
harshly  enough ;  the  porter  was  not  worth 
the  effort  which  an  assumption  of  hi§ 
pleasant  manner  at  that  moment  would 
have  involved.  "The  ninth  in  two  days, 
and  they  told  me  they  were  rarities  hera 
Confound  it  1 " 

He  had  taken  up  his  case  of  Instruments 
as  he  spoke,  and  the  porter  followed  him 
out  of  the  room,  not  caring  to  explain 
that  the  accident  average  of  the  past  week 
had  indeed  been  higher  than  usual  at  little 
St.- Luke's. 

Two  minutes'  walk  lay  between  the 
house-surgeon's  room  and  the  surgery,  and 
as  he  (^ened  the  door  the  hard,  pre- 
occupied expression  vanished  from  James 
Ward's  face,  and  he  became,  by  sheer  force 
of  will,  his  ordinary,  popular  self  again. 
At  the  same  moment  his  professional 
instincts  rose  mechanically  side  by  side 
with  his  private  anger  and  perplexity. 


The  injured  man,  who  had  been  brooghft 
in  apparently  by  the  two  polioemen  who 
stood  now  a  little  aside  from  the  Btretdwr 
on  which  he  was,  lay  exactly  as  he  had 
been  placed,  in  absolute  unconacfouBneas. 
One  of  t^e  nurses  attached  to  the  mig«y 
was  bending  over  him,  and  as  Jums 
Ward  came  up,  she  said :  ••A  bad  eaaa, 
I'm  afraid,  sir."  James  Ward,  after  one 
glance  at  the  prostrate  form— a  glaaee 
that  told  him,  among  other  things,  thai 
the  man  was  a  gentleman — turned  for  an 
instant  to  one  of  the  policemen,  and  said, 
as  he  began  a  rapid  examination  : 

"How  did  it  happen  1" 

"Cab  accident,"  was  the  reply.  "Granth- 
man  pitched  on  his  head  and  f^t  a  kick." 

"  Ah,"  commented  James  Ward,  teraelj. 
"  Compound  fracture  and  concussion,  uoiae. 
What  shall  we  do  with  himt  Let  me 
think." 

"We're  very  fall,  sir,"  returned  the 
woman,  in  some  perplexity.  "  So  many 
accidents  this  week.  Tuere's  nothing  hat 
the  private  room  attached  to  the  EUzabrth." 

"Private  room,  eh," said  Ward,  thought- 
fully,  with  a  glance  at  the  unconaeioaa 
man.  "  Well,  it's  the  best  chanoe  for  con- 
cussion. Have  you  ^ot  his  namel"  he 
continued,  to  the  pohcemen,  and  on  tbsir 
replying  in  the  negative,  he  turned  again 
to  the  figure  on  the  stretcher,  and  pottii^ 
his  hand  into  one  of  his  pockets,  dreir  o«eI 
several  papers.  "  Let's  see,"  he  said  ;  and 
then,  before  he  looked  at  tliem,  he  added, 
to  one  of  the  nurses,  with  a  look  in  hn 
eyes  which  showed  how  near  the  aoifsee 
were  his  private  affairs,  for  all  his  profea- 
sional  veneer :  *'Let  Nurse  Brand  know." 

As  the  woman  turoed  away,  his  ejm 
fell  upon  an  envelope  which  he  had  just 
taken  from  the  injured  man's  pockety  and 
as  he  gazed  at  it  he  grew  suddenly  and 
curiously  still  from  head  to  foot.  The 
porter  had  withdrawn  a  little  with  the 
policemen  that  the  necessary  formalitiM 
might  be  gone  through.  No  one  else  was 
in  the  place,  and  he  and  the  "accident"  wen 
practically  alone.  For  nearly  a  moment 
he  stood  motionless  looking  fixedly  on 
the  envelope  in  his  hand,  then  he  moved 
his  eyes  and  looked  down,  with  no  leM 
fixity,  upon  the  unconscious  face  upon  the 
stretcher.  Ghastly  as  it  was,  whh  the 
closed  eyes  terribly  sunken,  and  the  good, 
strong  features  drawn  and  livid,  James 
Ward  knew  it  now,  and  he  said,  below 
his  breath,  in  a  curious,  reflective  tone,  as 
if  he  were  repeating  something  he  had 
heard  long  before :  "  Ralph  Charteria." 
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•<  Shall  they  take  him  np  now,  sir  1 " 

Seyeral  miDntes  had  elapsed,  during 
which  James  Ward  had  stood  looking 
down  on  the  stretcher,  thinking  intently, 
and  the  surgery  nurse  had  returned. 
James  Ward  lifted  his  head  slowly,  and 
looked  at  her ;  and  the  woman  wondered 
what  he  could  have  found  in  the  ''accidentV 
papers  to  make  him  look  so  "  strange,"  as 
she  expressed  it  to  herself. 

"There  is  no  other  empty  bed!"  he 
said. 

**No,  sir,"  answered  the  woman,  in 
surpriaa 

^ "  Very  good,  then.  Yes,  they  can  take 
him."  He  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  and 
entered  in  the  hospital  day-book  :  *' Ralph 
Charteris,  Esq. ,  Carlton  Olub.  Ward  Kliz  i- 
beth,  private  room.  Concussion  of  the  brain 
and  compound  fracture  of  the  right  leg." 

Then  he  left  the  surgery,  and,  going  back 
to  his  room,  waited,  with  the  same  intent 
hardness  of  expression — as  though  he  were 
trying  to  think  out  an  unexpected  com- 
plication of  a  problem — during  the  short 
interval  which  must  elapse  before  he  could 
pay  the  regulation  visit  to  the  new  case.  He 
waited  the  full  time,  and  then  he  went  up- 
stairr,  the  intentness  in  his  hard  eyes  grow- 
ing with  every  step,  and  opened  the  door 
of  the  private  room  of  the  E'izabeth  ward 
with  no  preliminary  warning  of  his  coming. 

The  injured  man,  still  without  sign  of 
life,  was  lying  on  the  bed,  and  busy  about 
him  was  one  of  the  nurses.  Close  by, 
overlooking,  as  her  position  of  temporary 
sister  made  it  her  duty  to  do,  was  Bertha. 
Her  face,  as  she  stood  behind  the  nurse, 
was  little  less  white  than  the  face  upon 
the  pillow,  and  her  eyes  were  dark  and 
wide.  She  was  neither  doing  nor  attempting 
to  do  anything  for  the  patient,  and  the 
reason,  to  the  k«en,  cruel  eyes  that  scanned 
her  as  James  Ward  stood  for  an  instant 
unnoticed  on  the  threshold,  was  obvious. 
Her  hands  were  tightly  clasped  together, 
and  she  had  clasped  them  so  to  still  their 
tremblug.    She  was  shaking  like  a  leaf. 

CHAPTER  XV.      A  CASK  OF  DRUGS. 

The  days  that  followed  seemed  to  Bertha 
to  pass  in  one  incessant  dream  of  anxiety 
and  pain.  With  the  terrible  shock  of  her  in- 
stantaneous recognition  of  Rdph  Charteris, 
as  she  gently  uncovered  the  face  of  the 
''accident,"  she  had  passed  out  of  the 
world  of  her  everyday  life  into  an  inner 
world  in  which  past  and  present  were 
blended  in  a  common  su£fering. 


The  wrong  she  had  done  to  Ralph 
Charteris  had  been  the  background  of  her 
life  for  nearly  three  years.  She  had  dwelt 
on  it,  and  thence  she  had  dwelt  on  him, 
incessantly,  until  he  had  become  the  centre 
figure  on  her  mental  horizon — a  figure 
stem,  sorrowful,  and  reproachful,  injured 
beyond  forgiveness.  His  face,  as  it  had 
looked  when  last  she  had  seen  it,  as  he 
left  her  on  the  deck  of  the  '*  Philistia," 
had  been  as  present  with  her  as  the  faces 
of  the  men  and  women  with  whom  her 
daily  life  brought  her  into  actual  contact.  ^ 
In  the  passionate  regret  she  felt  when 
first  remorse  woke  in  her,  that  she  had 
not  had  time  to^  tell  him  "  how  sorry 
she  was,"  she  had  thought  at  times  of 
meeting  that  face  again,  of  putting  into 
words  some  of  the  shame  and  penitence 
with  which  her  heart  was  full,  to  see  it 
alter  into  some  sort  of  cold  forgiveness. 
It  was  before  her  now  in  very  truth,  and 
it  lay  hour  after  hour  on  the  pillow  in 
dead  unconsciousness,  and  Bertha  knew 
that  the  chance  that  that  unconsciousness 
would  eVer  yield  to  life  was  slight  in  the 
extrema 

She  did  not  analyse  her  feelings;  she 
never  realised  the  intense,  impelling  longing 
that  was  in  her  to  deserve,  in  some  slight 
measure,  that  forgiveness — to  deserve  it 
by  successfully  defying  the  dark  Messenger 
who  stood  so  near  to  that  unconscious 
man,  and  to  bring  Ralph  Ctiarteris  back  to 
life.  Her  only  definite  consciousness  was 
the  consciousness  of  an  ever-growing  pain 
and  anxiety.  All  her  work  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  ward,  all  her  contact  with 
patients  and  nurses,  had  become  far  away 
and  unreal  to  her.  Her  duties  were  as 
carefully  attended  to  as  ever ;  but  all  her 
life  was  in  that  private  room  where  Ralph 
Charteris  lay. 

There  was  little  to  be  done  for  Charteris, 
littie  except  to  watch  and  wait;  but  to 
that  little  she  devoted  herself,  to  the  ex- 
clusioni  of  every  external  thought.  The 
hospital  was  short-handed;  the  only  nurse 
avulable  for  the  case  in  the  private  room 
was  a  rather  stupid  woman,  to  whom  it 
was  perfectiy  natural  that  Nurse  Brand, 
as  head  of  the  ward,  should  give  all 
possible  oversight  to  a  critical  case.  And 
mrtha's  immediate  subordinate  in  the 
ward — a  clever  probationer — was  only  too 
deUghted  to  do  any  quantity  of  work  to 
make  up  for  Nurse  Brand's  preoccupation. 

One  long  day  succeeded  another, 
and,  though  Ralph  Charteris  showed  no 
slightest  sign  of  retumbg  consciousness, 
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yet  he  Btill  lived ;  and  with  each  moraiog 
that  she  returned  to  hii  side  and  foona 
that  there  was  still  the  hope  that  is  only 
quenched  with  life  itself,  that  hope  became 
to  Bertha  a  more  absorbbg  passion ;  the 
thought  of  its  too  possible  extinction  a 
more  unendurable  dread.  The  nights, 
during  which  she  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  night  nurse  in  charge,  and  the  times 
when  her  duties  in  the  ward  kept  her 
from  the  private  room,  were  times  of 
sickening  fear  to  her,  times  when  she 
could  only  arm  herself  in  an  iron  en- 
durance,  which  made  her  face  look  like 
a  mask  and  gave  her  voice  a  strange, 
far-away  sound.  In  this  endurance, 
together  with  the  unhurried  and  careful 
performance  of  her  work,  all  her  enei^ies 
were  so  concentrated  that  James  Ward  and 
her  repugnance  to  him  faded  away  into 
the  duU,  indistinct  background  of  a  long- 
past  event  He  was  to  her  now,  the 
doctor  and  nothing  more.  She  was  not  even 
conscious  of  the  keen  eyes  with  which  he 
watched  her,  nor  of  the  uncessing  watch 
they  kept. 

It  was  the  sixth  day  of  Ralph  Gharteris's 
unconsciousness,  and  Bertha  was  hurrying 
back  to  the  ward  after  her  dinner.  She 
had  already  been  away  longer  than  she 
had  intended,  and  she  started  violently 
when,  rapidly  going  along  one  of  the  pas- 
sages, she  sudde^y  felt  herself  seized 
from  behind  by  two  soft  detaining  hands. 
It  was  the  little  fair-haired  probationer, 
grown  quite  at  home  in  the  hospital  now, 
who  met  her  startled  eyes  with  laughing 
blue  ones.  Bertha  had  given  her  a  great 
deal  of  cheery  encouragement  and  sym- 
pathy during  her  early  days  of  difficulty, 
and  had  been  rewarded  with  an  enthu- 
siastic gratitude  and  devotion. 

"  Did  I  starde  you ) ''  she  said.  "  l^tme 
Bertha,  it's  so  long  since  I've  seen  anything 

of  yon,  and  I  wanted Oh  I "  she  said, 

breaking  o£f  suddenly,  "  is  there  anything 
the  matter  1 " 

She  had  not,  as  she  said,  seen  Bertha 
for  several  days,  and  the  change  in  Bertha's 
bright  face,  particularly  with  that  startled 
look  upon  i%  was  sufficiently  noticeable. 
But  Beitha  reassured  her  hurriedly. 

<*  Nothing  I "  she  said,  with  a  wan  Uttie 
attempt  at  her  own  smQe.  *'You  made 
me  jump,  bad  girL  Do  you  want  to  speak 
to  me  1    I'm  rather  in  a  hurry." 

''I  did,"  said  the  girl,  shyly  crimsoning 

as   she  spoke.      "I it's  about  Mr. 

M'Oulloch,  and  I  thought  you  would 

Oh,    Nurse  Bertba/'  she   said,  suddenly 


hiding  her  face  on  Bertha's  shoulder,  *<  we're 
engaged  1 " 

*' Engaged  1"  echoed  Bertha,  with  a 
far-away  remembrance  strugglbg  through 
to  the  world  in  which  she  was  living  and 
suffering  now,  of  the  probable  iaeompati- 
bility  between  the  finances  of  the  youth 
in  question— one  of  the  students — and  the 
support  of  a  wife.    "  My  dear  ! " 

"  Yes  1 "  answered  the  girl  eagerly,  un- 
derstanding  and  answering  her  tone.  *'  Fve 
been  to  see  his  people>  They  are  very 
rich,  you  know,  and  they  are  plMsed. 
Oh,  won't  you  kiss  me,  Nurse  Bertha! 
Nobody  has  ever  been  so  kind  to  me  as  you." 

Bertha  kissed  the  flushed,  upturned  Imo 
with  a  passion  which  had  no  conneetion 
with  Mr.  M*Culloch  and  his  affairs. 

*'Eeep  faith  I"  she  said,  in  a  low, 
breathless  way  that  the  little  probstioner 
often  remembered  afterwards,  but  nerex 
understood.     *<  Mbnie,  keep  faith  1 " 

The  next  moment  she  had  turned  and 
was  moving  rapidly  away  along  the  cor- 
ridor. The  strange  passion  with  whldi 
her  face  had  quivered,  as  she  spoke,  lighted 
and  moved  it  still  when  she  readied  the 
door  of  the  private  room. 

She  opened  the  door  with  a  quick  torn 
of  the  handle,  and  passed  swiftly  in. 
But  just  within  the  door  she  stopped, 
and  a  low  cry  broke  from  her. 

"  Oh  1 "  she  gasped,  *'  is  he  worse  t  "^ 

James  Ward  was  standing  by  Ralph 
Gharteris's  bed,  watching  him  intenily. 
He  lifted  his  eyes  at  the  sound  of 
Bertha's  voice,  and  looked  at  her.  Every 
trace  of  colour  had  left  her  trembling  Iqm, 
and  she  was  dingmg  to  the  door  handle  as 
U  for  support 

The  sudden  shock  of  finding  the  doctor 
with  Gharteris  at  so  unusual  a  time,  and 
the  deadly  fear  which  the  sight  brought 
with  it,  had  deprived  her  utterly,  for  ilie 
moment,  of  her  self-control  Jamee  Ward 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  looked  atra^ht 
mto  the  terrified  brown  eyes  withont 
speaking,  and  a  consciousness  of  her  un- 
nerved condition,  her  utter  weakness,  stole 
over  Bertha,  and  she  struggled  to  r^^ 
her  self-command. 

"  No  1 "  he  answered,  quietly ;  "  he  is 
no  worse.    What  makes  you  ask  t " 

His  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  her.  She 
did  not  speak  at  once.  She  moved  from 
tibie  door  and  came  on  into  the  room,  and 
tried,  with  an  effort  pathetic  in  its  power- 
lessness,  to  blind  the  eyes  that  watdied  her, 
to  busy  herself  with  some  arrangements  on 
a  table  near  the  bed. 
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'*  It  10  not  a  tunal  time  for  visiting  the 
wards,"  ahe  said  at  length,  fightbg  bravely 
for  her  osnal  formality  of  tone  and  manner. 

"Trae!"  he  assented,  watching  her 
trembling  hands  with  a  slight  smile.  "  Bat 
it  is  an  interesting  case.  I  hardly  expected 
it  to  last  so  long.  Yon  find  it  interesting, 
Narse  Brandt 

He  pansed,  forcing  a  reply  from  her. 
She  was  standing  now  with  her  back  to 
him,  apparently  doing  something  on  the 
table,  but  in  reality  with  her  hands  clasped 
tightly  together  in  the  terrible  struggle  to 
regain  her  nerve. 

*<I  am  always  interested  in  the  patients 
under  my  care,''  she  rather  heard  herself 
say  than  said  deliberately. 

*'  Oh  1 "  returned  James  Ward  in  a  slow, 
cold  tone  that  cut  like  steel  "  Quite  so  ! " 
Then  he  stooped  and  touched  the  nerveless 
wrist  of  the  unconscious  man.  "  Well !  *' 
he  said,  as  he  dropped  it  again  and  turned 
away  towards  the  door.  <*  Well,  I  shall  be 
curious  to  see  what  Arnold  thinks  of  him 
by-and-by.  There  must  be  a  change  before 
long!'' 

He  passed  out  of  the  room  as  he  spoke, 
and  there  was  a  look  of  cruel  satisfaction 
in  his  eyes. 

Left  alone,  Bertha  made  no  attempt  to 
mova  As  the  door  closed  all  the  agitation 
seemed  to  fall  away  from  her  and  leave  her 
still  and  quiet  in  a  suspense  too  terrible  for 
expression.  James  Ward  himself— every- 
thug — ^was  foi^otten  in  her  Intense  anxiety 
to  save  the  life  of  this  man,  and  the  sense 
that  before  long,  as  he  had  said,  t^e  change 
must  come.  She  stood  there  as  he  left  her 
for  many  moments,  seeine  nothing  con- 
scious of  that  one  thing  omy,  and  then  she 
turned,  went  slowly  up  to  the  bed  and 
looked  down  on  the  unconscious  face  upon 
the  pillow — the  face  so  ghastly  now  that  it 
hardly  looked  like  life  at  all. 

<'Dr.  Arnold  1"  she  said  to  herself; 
'*Dr.  Arnold  1  What  will  he  say  this 
afternoon  1    What  will  he  say  %  " 

Dr.  Arnold  was  one  of  the  visitbg 
doctors,  a  grave,  stem,  but  very  clever 
man.  Bertha  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
his  science  and  skill,  and  when,  after 
attending  him  round  the  ward  about  three 
hours  later,  she  followed  him  into  the 
private  room,  the  strain  was  telling  so 
heavily  upon  her  that  it  seemed  to  her 
that  Oharteris's  sentence  for  life  or  death 
was  coming  from  those  hard,  severe  lips. 
It  was  all  she  could  do  to  retain  her  self- 
control,  to  steady  her  hand  to  give  the 
assistance  required  in  the  exanmiation; 


and,  above  all,  to  keep  her  eyes  from 
watching  the  unmoved  professional  face 
with  unprofessional  intentness.  The  ex- 
amination was  long  and  thorough,  and  by 
the  time  it  was  over  a  strange  frown  had 
gathered  on  James  Ward's  forehead,  and 
he  looked  keenly  at  his  colleague.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's face  was  very  grave  and  thoughtful 

'*  What  do  you  think  of  the  case ! "  said 
James  Ward  quickly  as  Dr.  Arnold  rabed 
his  head. 

There  was  an  instant's  pause.  Bertha, 
who  was  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bed  to  James  Ward,  with  her  head  a 
little  bent,  lifted  it  suddenly  as  though 
she  had  forgotten  everything  in  the  sus- 
pense of  the  moment,  and  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  face  of  the  man  who  was  to  end  it, 
her  pale  face  twitching  slightly.  The 
question,  asked  ih  the  speaker's  ordinary 
tone,  seemed  to  emphasize  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  figure  on  the  bed,  and 
Dr.  Arnold  glanced  down  at  it  with  some- 
thing like  pity  in  his  eyes.  But  there  was 
no  pity  in  the  eyes  which,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  were  watching  Bertha  with 
relentless  keenness. 

'*  There's  nothing  to  be  done,"  was  the 
answer ;  "  I  see  no  chance  for  him,  poor 
fellow!?' 

As  Dr.  Arnold's  words  broke  the  mo- 
ment's silence,  James  Ward  saw  a  terrible 
grey  pallor  spread  over  tiie  little  face  on 
which  his  eyes  were  fixed.  He  saw  the 
eyes  darken  and  grow  dim  and  wide  with 
agony,  and  he  rsad  in  them  a  truth  of 
which  Bertha  herself  was  ignorant. 

She  did  not  faint,  though  for  the  mo- 
ment watching  her  ghastly  colour  he  had 
thought  that  she  surely  must;  an  instant 
later  every  vestige  of  expression  died  from 
her  face  as  completely  as  though  it  had 
turned  into  stona  She  acknowledged  Dr. 
Arnold's  parting  directions  in  a  cold,  me- 
chanical voice,  and  her  set  face  had  not 
altered*  or  relaxed  at  all  when  l^e  two 
doctors  finally  left  the  room. 

There  was  no  shadow  of  preoccupation 
about  James  Ward's  manner  as  he  finished 
the  afternoon  round.  His  skill  was  as 
ready,  his  pleasant  manner  —  when  he 
thought  it  worth  while  to  be  pleasant — 
was  as  easy  and  convincing  as  ever.  It 
was  not  until  he  was  once  more  alone  in 
his  own  room  that  he  relaxed  his  hold 
upon  himself  and  allowed  an  expression  of 
deep  thought  to  settle  on  his  handsome 
face.  He  flung  himself  down  in  his  arm- 
chair and  sat  there  with  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  head,  thinking. 
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When  he  had  recognised  Rilph  Charteris 
in  the  accident  case  onder  his  hand  in  the 
hospital  surgery,  he  had  recognised  him  in- 
stantly as  a  distinct  factor  to  be  carefnlly 
reckoned  with  in  the  problem  he  was 
working  out  with  regard  to  Bertha,  and 
the  more  difficult  to  deal  with  in  that  he 
was  necessarily  unable  to  estimate  its 
exact  worth.  Eutirely  ignorant  as  he  was 
of  Bertha's  thoughts  of  Charteris,  his  first 
premise  was  right  as  far  as  it  went, 
inasmuch  as  he  told  himself  that  her  old 
lover  would  certainly  be  interestiog  to 
her,  that  old  feelings,  old  memories,  would 
inevitably  be  stirred  by  the  sight  of  him. 
He  had  watched  her  closely,  and  before 
forty-eight  hours  had  gone  by  all  that  was 
worst  in  him  had  been  touched  by  what 
he  saw.  He  felt  that  he  himself  had 
faded  into  utter  insignificance  in  her  life, 
that  she  was  absorbed  in  Oharteris,  and 
that  in  her  absorption  she  was  hardly  con- 
scious of  his  existence,  and  he  hated  the 
unconscious  man  with  ihe  relentless  hatred 
that  only  such  a  man  can  feel.  It  was  for  a 
little  while  only,  he  had  told  himself  with 
an  evil  smile,  over  and  over  again,  during 
the  last  few  days.  Oharteris  would  never 
wa^e  to  consciousness  again,  and  when  he 

was  once  dead He  never  fiaished  the 

sentence  in  detail,  but  its  end  was  one 
indomitable  resolve. 

But  now  as  he  sat  there,  thrown  back 
in  his  chair,  he  was  looking  at  a  possibility 
which  was  new  to  him.  The  question  that 
he  had  put  to  his  superior  by  Charteris's 
bedside  that  afternoon  had  been  put  in  no 
spirit  of  professional  respect,  but  from  a 
personal  desire  to  know  what  his  coUeague 
thought,  and  to  watch  the  effect  upon 
Bertha  of  the  answer  he  had  expected. 
In  tJiat  cruelly  keen-sighted  watch  he  had 
made  a  discovery  for  which  he  had  indeed 
been  fully  prepared,  but  which  made  of 
the  possibility  which  had  already  arisen  in 
his  mind  a  poison  that  quickened  into  life 
all  that  was  most  evil  in  him.  That  after- 
noon he  had,  when  Bertha  found  him 
alone  in  the  private  room  for  the  first 
time,  detected  symptoms  about  Charteris, 
overlooked  or  under-appreciated  by  his  su- 
perior, and  too  subtle  for  Bertha's  medical 
knowledge.  They  were  symptoms  which  he 
believed  to  involve  ultimate  recovery. 

He  rose  suddenly  from  his  chair,  and  began 
to  pace  to  and  fro  across  the  room,  his  face 
growing  harder  with  every  step  he  took. 
If  Ralph  Charteris  recovered,  victory  with 
Bertha  would  never  be  his,  and  he  knew  it ; 
no  determination  would  avail  him  then  at 


all.  He  had  resolved  with  himself  that  he 
would  have  her,  and  resolution  with  James 
Ward  was  not  an  idle  word.  It  involvad 
the  deadly,  unswerving  concentration  of  an 
absolutely  unprincipled  and  ruthless  man. 
He  walked  up  and  down  with  no  haste  In 
his  step,  growing  only  colder  and  qtueter 
as  his  ha^ed  and  passion  intensified  with 
the  profi^ct  of  defeat,  for  nearly  half  an 
hour.  Then  quite  suddenly  he  stopped  fai 
his  walk,  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  stood  there  for  several  minntes, 
as  though  considering  something  that  had 
freshly  presented  itself.  Then  he  walked 
slowly  to  the  fireplace,  and  leant  his  elbow 
on  the  mantelpiece. 

"  He  is  so  near,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
«  He  is  so  near." 

The  little  presentation  clock  np<m  the 
mantelpiece  chimed  the  hour,  and  then  there 
fell  upon  the  room  a  strange,  dead  stillness. 
The  tick  of  the  clock,  the  crackle  of  the  fire 
seemed  to  grow  louder,  untQ  their  familiar 
sounds,  striking  against  the  silence,  acquired 
sometUng  weinl  and  horrible  in  the  steadi- 
ness of  their  persistence.  The  clock  ticked 
on  and  on^  relentless  and  uncearing,  regis- 
teriog  those  heart  -  beats  of  time  itMU 
which  are  so  steady  and  pauseless,  neither 
quickened  nor  retarded  in  the  least  with 
the  fever  or  the  ice  in  any  human  heart ; 
and  close  to  the  little  clock-case,  in  wUcb 
that  regular,  unceasing  pulse  was  beattng, 
stood  James  Ward,  his  head  supported  on 
his  two  hands  as  his  elbows  rested  on 
the  mantelpiece,  so  utterly  absorbed  in 
thought,  that  life— such  life  as  is  vIdUe 
to  human  eyes — seemed  suspended  in  him; 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  have  passed  into  the 
clock  at  his  side,  which,  with  its  dowlj- 
moving  minute,  and  its  dominion  over  the 
silence,  seemed  more  alive  than  he. 

It  chimed  the  quarter-past,  and  James 
Ward  moved  and  lifted  his  head.  As  he  did 
so  the  tick  of  the  clock  sank  back  suddenly 
into  its  usual  hardly  audible  reminder, 
and  the  intense  personality  of  a  determined 
man  dominated  silence  and  sound  alike. 
On  a  table  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
was  a  small,  new  case  of  drugs  which  had 
reached  James  Ward  that  morning.  Ha 
crossed  the  room  swiftly  and  opened  it. 
He  turned  them  over  in  perfect  silenoe, 
fingering  and  then  replacing  «Msh  small 
bottle  and  packet  with  a  lingering  tooch. 
Last  of  all  he  unfastened  a  separate  packet 
a  little  larger  than  any  of  Uie  others.  It 
contained  drugs  prepared  in  the  most 
modem  way — that  of  tabloids,  or  small 
compressed  losenge-shaped  forms   each  dif- 
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ferait  drag  in  a  tiny  glass  phial,  containing 
a  dozen  or  so  of  the  tabloids.  There  were 
among  them  some  labelled  morphia,  strydi- 
nine,  eoeaine,  and  more  tiian  as  many  again 
of  more  technical  name  and  less  deadly 
power.  James  Ward  looked  at  them  for  a 
long  time  in  motionless  silence;  then  he 
moved  suddenly,  and  taking  np  the  whole 
packet,  placed  them  all  in  a  small  cupboard 
which  stood  against  the  wall,  tamed  the 
key  in  it,  and  left  the  room. 

CHAPTBR  XVI.     OOMPLIOATIONS. 

"Good  morning,  Norse  Brand." 

"Good  morning" 

James  Ward  had  just  entered  the  Elisa- 
beth ward  on  die  following  morning,  and, 
for  the  first  time  daring  their  professional 
intercoarse,  Bertha  addressed  mm  withoat 
the  formri  **  sir."  She  had  come  swiftly 
down  the  long  room  on  his  appearance  j 
and  there  was  something  altogether  nnasoal 
about  her  manner.  Beneath  its  external 
composure  het  white  face  was  alive  with  an 
intensity  of  hope  and  fear.  James  Ward 
gave  her  one  keen  glance,  of  which  she  was 
as  entirely  unconscious  as  she  was  untouched 
for  the  moment  by  his  personality ;  but  be- 
fore he  could  spei^  she  said,  quickly : 

"  Perhaps  you  will  prefer  to  come  Into 
the  private  room  at  once.  There  has  been 
a  change  I " 

Promdonal  composure  fought  despe- 
rately as  she  spoke  with  an  almost  fevensh 
eageraees;  and  the  cool  deliberation  of 
James  Ward's  tone,  as  he  answered  her, 
strack  oddly  against  her  manner. 

"A  change  f*  he  said.  <« What  kind 
of  change  1 " 

**  There  has  been  a  short  interval  of 
consciousness,'*  she  answered.  "  I  had  sent 
for  you." 

<' Ah !"  returned  James  Ward,  with  the 
same  calm  deliberation  of  manner.  ^*  Yes, 
I  will  see  him  at  once,  fou  were  with 
him,  I  suppose  1 " 

A  crimson  flush  rushed  over  the  small 
face  on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed,  and 
Bertha  turned  suddenly  awav  towards  the 
private  room.    '*  No,"  she  said. 

The  interval  of  consciousness  had  been 
only  an  interval,  and  an  inexperienced  eye 
would  have  detected  no  difference  between 
the  heavy  stupor  In  which  Oharteris  lay 
to-day  and  that  In  which  he  had  lain 
yesterday  j  but  to  the  trained  perceptions 
of  the  nurse — ^the  nurse  whose  nominal 
charee  he  was  was  with  him  when  James 
Wara  and  Bertha  [entered  the  room — as 


well  as  to  the  superior  sdence  of  th^ 
doctor,  the  dumge  was  gceat  There  wa^ 
a  brief  technical  colloquy  between  James 
Ward  and  the  nurse,  followed  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  patient,  during  whkh 
Bertha  stood  by,  holding  herself  quiet  and 
motionless  by  a  strong  effort  of  wiU.  The 
exandnation  over,  James  Ward  stood  for  a 
moment  motionless ;  and  Bertha's  eyes  were 
fixed  on  his  Impassive  features  in  an  agony 
of  questioning  hope.  The  nurse  had  turned 
away  to  a  table  for  a  moment 

«  The  sjrmptoms  are  favourable  t " 

Bertha's  white  lips  just  formed  the 
words ;  they  were  so  low  as  to  be  hardly 
aadible ;  but  James  Ward  lifted  his  eyes 
from  the  patient,  and  looked  at  her  as 
though  thdr  utterance  had  'been  perfectty 
conventional,  as  he  answered,  quii^y : 

^<The  symptoms  >  are  favourable.  If 
no  new  complications  arise,  he  will  come 
through." 

"He  shall  1  he  shaUl  oh,  he  shaU  1" 
Bertha  was  never  certain  whether  or  no 
she  had  given  utterance  to  the  words.  She 
only  knew  that  every  pube  was  throbbing 
and  beating  with  the  passion  of  hope  that 
gave  them  birth.  She  was  vaguely  con- 
scious that  James  Ward  was  preparing  to 
look  at  the  patient's  broken  limb ;  but  no 
active  assistance  was  required  of  her,  and 
she  was  only  recalled  to  herself  a  few 
minutes  later  by  a  few  words  uttered  by 
James  Wtfd. 

<•  This  looks  bad,"  he  said. 

He  had  spoken  several  times  to  the  nurse, 
and  his  voice  had  failed  to  rouse  her;  but 
those  three  words,  or  the  penetrating  tone 
In  whkh  they  were  q^oken,  went  straight 
to  her  consciousness  with  a  cold  sense  of 
sh6dk  and  fear. 

**The  morphia,  nurse,  please,"  he  said 
to  the  woman  w1m>  was  helping  him ;  and 
Bertha  started  forward,  with  a  low  ex- 
clamation of  dismay. 

'<  Morphia  1 "  she  said.    «  Morphia ! " 

James  Ward  turned  and  looked  at  her 
quietiy. 

"  Unfortunate,  Isn't  It ! "  he  said.  •'  We 
never  antidimted  difficulty  wIA  the  frac- 
ture;  but  this  morning,  I'm  bound  to  say, 
it  looks  worse  than  tiie  injury  to  the 
head."  He  turned  away  as  he  fiidshed 
speaUnff ;  and  Bertha,  still  with  that  cold 
sense  of  fear  on  her,  followed  his  move- 
ments with  startied  eyes.  The  nurse  had 
come  up  to  his  side  with  the  bottie  he  had 
asked  for. 

*'  Now,  then  I "  he  said,  as  he  prepared 
to  take  the  bottie  from  her.    Whether  it 
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was  her  faalt  or  Dr.  Ward'a,  the  womaD 
never  knew;  Jbnt  the  next  instant  the 
bottle  was  rolling  at  their  feet,  and  a  little 
pool  on  the  floor  was  all  that  was  left  of 
the  morphia. 

The  nnrse's  apologies  and  excuses  were 
cnt  short  almost  peremptorily  by  Bertha. 
On  her  overstmng  nerves  the  gravity  of 
James  Ward's  tone,  and  the  sndden  re- 
vulsion it  produced  from  an  ecstasy  of 
hope  to  a  vague  dread,  had  fallen  with  a 
jarring  touch  that  had  produced  in  her  a 
fever  of  anxiety.  Delay  of  any  kind  was 
intolerable  to  her. 

*<Tou  had  better  fetch  Oie  ward  bottle 
at  once  I"  she  said. 

The  woman  was  turning  to  obey,  when 
James  Ward  stopped  her  with  a  gesture. 

"There  b  no  necessity/'  he  said.  "I 
have  some  tabloids  of  morphia  in  my 
pocket  Get  me  a  glass  and  a  little 
water." 

Bertha  had  turned  to  him  with  a  move- 
ment of  feverish  impatience  as  he  detained 
the  nurse.  She  stood  quite  stQl^  watching 
him.  The  nurse,  humUiated  by  the  acci- 
dent with  the  morphia  bottle,  brought  the 
glass  and  water  in  sOence ;  and  a  curious 
quiet  fell  upon  the  always  quiet  room. 
The  sunlight,  stealing  through  tiie  half- 
closed  blind,  touched  the  unconscious 
figure  on  the  bed,  and  touched  also  one  of 
the  figures  standbg  by — the  only  moving 
figure  in  the  group.  The  two  women's 
fiffureSy  both  so  still,  one  with  the  stillness 
of  uninterested  stupidity  and  training,  the 
other  with  the  stillness  of  intense  self- 
control,  were  in  shadow.  Full  in  the  sun- 
U^^t  was  James  Ward.  With  his  usual 
cool  deliberation  he  put  his  hand  into  his 
waistcoat  -  pocket  and  drew  out  a  phial 
labelled  tabloids  of  morphia,  and  tiding 
the  glass  from  the  nurse,  he  shook  into  it 
one  of  the  grey,  flat  pellets  it  contained, 
and  crushed  it  easily,  adding  a  little 
water. 

'•That's  right,"  he  said;  and  the  dead 
silence  of  the  moment  before  had  been  so 
absolute  that  his  voice  seemed  to  ring 
strangely  against  it. 

He  drew  the  small  quantity  of  fluid  he 
had  prepared  Into  his  syringe,  and  bending 
over  the  unconscious  man,  injected  it  care- 
fully Into  his  arm.  Then  Bertha  moved 
for  the  first  time.  A  sigh  of  relief  escaped 
her,  and  at  the  same  Instant  she  shivered 
slightlyi  as  though  with  sudden  cold. 

"Wash  the  glass  at  once,  nurse." 
James  Ward  had  turned  away  from  the 
bed,  and  as  he  spoke  he  was  carefully 


unscrewing  and  putting  away  his  syxinge. 
The  woman  withdrew  to  obey  him ;  siad 
he  added  formally  to  Bertha :  "  The  ward 
now,  if  you  please." 

The  roiind   that  followed   seemed   to 
Bertha  Interminable.      Upon   the  itrain 
of  the  last  week,  and  the  hopeless  agony 
of  the   previous  day,  the  hope  of   tbe^ 
morning  had  come  with  an  overwhelming 
rush   to   carry  her  o£f   her   balance   as 
nothing  else  could  have  done.     She  had 
told  James  Ward  that  she  had  not  been 
with  Balph  Oharteris  In  his  interval  of 
consciousness;  and  she  had  told  tiia  ttnih. 
She  had  not  told  him  what  was  known  to 
herself  alone — ^that  she  had  opened  the  door 
of  the  prl^te  room,  thinking  to  enter  and 
find  him  In  the  same  leaden  nnconscioim- 
ness ;  that  she  had  been  arrested,  petrified 
for  the  moment  by  the  sound  of  tiie  voles 
she  remembered  so  well;  the  vmee  that 
had  rung  In  her  ears  constantly  for  tht 
last  two  years,  quiet  and  shaken,  as  she 
had  heard  It  that  day  on  the  '*  Philistia.' 
It  was  weak,  but  perfectiy  sCTiifWey  as 
Oharteris   asked    the  nurse   to   tell  Urn. 
where  he  was.     Bertha  had  £alleii  beek 
against  the  wall   as  she  listened,  over- 
whelmed   by   the   flood    of    conflietiDg 
emotions  let  loose  by  that  feeble  aoQad, 
cold  and  shaking  In  every  limb.     And 
since  that  moment,  the  spark  ol  hope  so 
unexpectedly  revived   in   her   h^d   bese 
burnine  brighter  and  brighter,  nntil  evoy- 
thing  dse  was  lost  in  its  light.    The  shodk 
of  fear  given  her  by  James  Ward's  dh- 
satisfaction  with  the  broken  llmb^  and  dis 
strange   treatment  he  had    thoo^it   de- 
sirable, was  infinitely  more  slckenii^  for 
this  hope  that  had  preceded  It.    She  imjFvsd 
from  bed  to  bed  at  James  Ward's  side^ 
doing  idl  that  was  required  of  her  abso- 
lutely mechanically,  conscious  only  of  one 
agony  of  prayer,  *'  Let  him  get  better." 

The  round  was  over  at  last  James 
Ward's  last  words— and  they  were  very 
lengthy — ^were  spoken,  and  as  the  door 
doMd  after  him  a  lone,  low  sigh  parted 
Bertha's  white  lips.  She  stood  still  a 
moment,  as  though  resting.  In  the  sense 
that  she  was  free  at  last^  and  then  she 
walked  up  the  ward,  attending  earefoBy. 
and  without'haste,  to  two  or  three  matters 
needing  her  supervision.  When  thej  wen 
done,  nothing  would  remain  to  keep  hex 
from  Charteris's  bedside ;  and  In  the  reliel 
of  that  tiiought  she  could  affnd  to  be 
almost  leisurely.  She  reached  the  door  of 
the  private  room,  stopped,  with  her  hand 
on  the  latch,  to  give  a  last  direetioo,  opened 
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it,  and  went  ia^  dosing  die  donUe  doors 
behind  her. 

The  priYtte  room  attaohed  to  the  EUza- 
beth  ward  was  divided  into  two,  of  which 
the  first  and  larger  was  devoted  to  the 
patient^  and  the  smaller  leading  oat  of  it 
held  necessaries  required  in  the  nnxsing. 
No  nnrse  was  visible  in  the  larger  room 
when  Bertha  entered,  and  she  was  orossii^ 
to  the  door  leading  into  the  smaller  room, 
when  she  suddenly  stopped  short  She 
had  glanced  instinctively  towards  Ae  bed. 
A  sadden  startled  horror  sprang  into  her 
eyes,  and  a  low  cry  of  anatteraUe  dismay 
b^oke  from  her. 

<< Norse!"  she  cried,  and  the  woman 
appeared  in  the  doorway  with  a  frightened 
fkce,  as  her  voice  rang  strained  and  tense 
on  the  silence,  ''  Norse,  what  have  yoo 
been  doing!  Fetch  Dr.  Ward!  Qoick, 
qoickl  Tell  him  that  tetanos  has  come 
oa  Go— go,  and  bring  the  ward  bottle  of 
morphia  back  with  yoo  1 " 

Balph  Charteiis  was  lying  jost  as  she  had 
left  him,  bot  a  terrible  change  had  come 
over  the  still  onconscioos  face.  It  waH 
drawn  and  convolsed,  and  all  the  mosdes  of 
the  figore  were  contorting  themselves  spas- 
modically. Bertha  had  seen  those  symptoms 
before ;  she  knew  only  too  well  what  they 
foreboded,  and  for  one  instant,  as  the 
nurse  left  her  alone,  she  threw  herself  down 
by  the  bed  and  hid  her  face  on  the  bed- 
clothes in  an  agony  of  fear;  then  die 
sprang  to  her  feet  She  woold  not  face 
tlie  thooght,  she  woold  not  own  her  dread. 
He  shoold  not — be  shoold  not  die  1  There 
was  nothing  for  her  to  do ;  she  was  abso- 
lotely  powerless  ontil  James  Ward  shoold 
arrive,  and  she  stood  there  with  every 
nerve  and  moscle  braced  together,  ontil  at 
last  the  door  reopened. 

James  Ward  came  rapidly  op  to  the 
bed. 

"Tetanos!"  he  said;  *'I  thooght  sa 
Give  me  a  glass,  norse;  we  most  give 
more  morphia  at  once.  My  tabloids  will 
da" 

His  hand  moved  qoickly  to  the  pocket 
from  which  he  had  previoosly  prodoced 
the  phial  labelled  tabloids  of  morphia^ 
whei^  Bertha's  hoarse  voice  arrested  his 
movement 

''She  has  the  ward  bottle,"  she  said. 
''  It  will  be  qoicker."  At  the  same  moment 
the  norse,  who  was  standing  jost  behind 
Ward,  offered  him  the  bottle  she  held  in 
her  hand. 

There  was  a  paose  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible,  and  then  James  Ward  filled  his 


syringe  from  the  bottle  and  injected  tEefluia 
qoickly  into  the  convolsed  andagonisedlimb. 

His  movement  was  followed  by  a  long 
dlence.  At  last  James  Ward  glanced 
once  from  the  distorted  face  on  the  pillow 
to  the  Uttle  face,  white  as  the  cap  that 
framed  it,  bent  over  it,  and  as  he  looked 
back  a§sin  at  Gharteris  the  mask  seemed 
to  slip  from  his  face  for  the  moment^  and 
the  relentless  maliffiancy  in  his  eyes  was 
terrible  to  see.  At  that«moment  Bertha, 
raising  her  head  soddenly,  looked  at  him, 
and  the  words  on  her  lips  died  away  for 
an  instant.  She  coold  not  see  his  eyes, 
bot  something  in  his  hard,  erod  featores 
startled  her.  Then  her  one  dominant 
pasdon  swept .  every  tUng  else  from^  her 
mind  again,  and  she  said,  in  a  low  voice  : 

^*  The  convoldons  are  less  violent  1" 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer;  "the  morphia 
is  conquering-— for  this  time. 

A  shodder  shook  Berths,  and  she  dasped 
her  hands  tightly.  A  few  minotes  more 
of  silent  watching,  and  then,  as  some- 
thing approaching  peace  stole  over  the 
drawn  face,  she  lifted  her  head  again  and 
tomed  to  James  Ward : 

"  Do  yoo  antidpate  any  retom ! "  she 
asked. 

"  It  is  imposdble  to  say,"  he  responded. 
"I  expected  some  soch  complication  from 
what  I  saw  this  morning ;  bot  I  thooght  it 
posdble  the  morphia  1  gave  then  might 
stave  it  off"  He  paosed  and  looked  at 
her,  and  a  slight  smile  jost  tooched  his 
hwd  lips,  "it  is  most  imfortonate,"  he 
said;  "just  when  there  seemed  a  chance 
for  him." 

He  stood  for  another  moment  looki'ng 
down  at  the  onconsdoos  Gharteris,  sna 
Bertha  drew  back  a  step^  with  a  new 
ezpresdon  risen  in  her  eyes,  and  a  tightened 
grip  of  her  two  small  hands  <m  one  an* 
other. 

"  He  is  glad,"  she  was  saying  to  hezielf , 
as  her  horrified  eyes  rested  on  James 
Ward's  face.    "  He  is  glad." 

fief  ore  she  coold  define  or  expand  that 
startled  conviction,  it  was  poshed  oot  of 
her  mind  by  a  consdoosness  that  James 
Ward  was  giving  some  final  words  of 
dfrection,  and  when,  a  minute  later,  he 
left  the  room,  all  thooght  of  him,  even 
of  his  attitode  towards  Ohsrteris,  left  her 
with  his  actod  presence. 

Tiirooghoot  the  day  that  followed,  Bertha 
icarody  stfrred  from  Gharteris's  beddde. 
Hitherto  some  ondefined  instinct  had  kept 
her  from  letting  it  be  onderstood  that 
Gharteris  was  known  to  her.    Now,  in  the 
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agony  of  hope  and  fear  that  the  terrible 
symptoms  ox  the  morning  had  rendered  al- 
most intolerable, nothing  mattered  anymore 
to  her.  The  nurse  nominidly  in  charge  of  the 
case  became  aware  that  the  patient  in  the 
private  room  was  a  friend  of  iNurse  Brand's, 
and  being  a  good-natmred,  if  a  stupid 
woman,  she  left  her  alone  with  him  through 
most  of  the  long  hours,  during  which 
there  grew  on  Bertha  a  dull  feeUng  that 
she  would  go  on  in  the  same  stony  way, 
until  Salph  Gharteris's  heart  should  cease 
to  beat ;  and  that  on  the  same  instant  her 
own  pulse  also  must  stop.  Only  once  in 
the  course  of  the  day  did  the  remembrance 
of  James  Ward's  look  and  tone  of  the 
morning  flash  across  her,  and  that  was 
when  UT.  Arnold's  daily  ilsit  brought  him 
again  into  Charteris's  room.  Even  then 
it  lasted  only  for  a  moment  before  she  was 
absorbed  in  watching  Dr.  Arnold's  face  as 
he  studied  the  patient. 

**  It  is  curious,"  he  said,  at  last  "  I  don't 
agree  with  jon.  Ward ;  I  see  no  sufficient 
cause  for  tetanus.    It  is  most  sbgular." 

The  weary  day  wore  itself  out  at  last, 
and  the  time  came  when  Bertha  must  leave 
Charteris  to  the  night  nurse,  and  go  to  her 
room.  There  had  been  no  return  of  the 
convulsions  of  the  moininff,  and  though 
there  had  been  no  return  of  consciousness 
either,  there  was  that  about  Charteris's  ap- 
pearance as  night  fell  that  strengthened 
the  hope  which  was  burning  now  with  a 
consuming  fire.  Careless  now  of  every- 
thing but  the  life  and  death  struggle  in 
whicn  she  lived,  she  sent  one  of  the  nurses 
with  James  Ward  on  his  evening  round ; 
and  when  he  finally  entered  Charteris's  room, 
she  turned  from  the  bedside  to  receive  him. 

*'  There  has  been  no  return  t "  he  asked. 

"  None,"  she  replied. 

He  asked  a  few  questions,  and  then 
walked  up  to  the  bedside  and  looked  at 
Charteris. 

''  There  is  no  need  to  disturb  him,"  he 
said.     <'  Grood  night,  Nurse  Brand." 

"Cood  night,"  she  answered,  and  he 
left  the  room. 

The  night  nurse  was  busy  in  the  inner 
room,  and  Bertha  was  alone  with  the 
unconscious  man.  She  moved  back  again 
to  the  bedside,  and  bent  very  gently  over 
the  face,  quite  peaceful  now,  and  then  she 
turned  away,  rpoke  her  final  instructions 
to  the  night  nurse,  and  left  the  room. 

But  arrived  in  the  little  room  opening 
out  of  tiie  ward  at  the  other  end,  occupied 
by  her  now  in  her  temporary  position  of 
ward  sister,  she  made  no  attempt  to  undress. 


She  shut  the  door,  and  then  stood  for  a 
moment  quite  stiU.  There  was  a  graal 
arm-chair  in  the  room,  dose  to  where  ahe 
stood,  and  all  at  once  she  slipped  to  her 
knees,  laid  her  head  down  on  the  wide  aeal^ 
and  flinging  her  clasped  hands  over  i^ 
crouched  there  motionless  and  tearleiB.  She 
had  been  kneeling  there  for  half  an  ham, 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  passing  of  time, 
when  quite  suddenly  she  lifted  her  head,  as 
if  startled.  Something  had  cut  sodd^ily 
across  the  current  of  her  emotion  and 
arrested  it  on  the  mstant  Why  had  A& 
left  him  t  she  found  herself  saving,  repeat- 
ing the  words  over  and  over  again.  She  told 
herself  that  she  had  had  no  choice,  that 
she  had  been  bound  todo  so;  bntreaamiiif 
was  in  vain.  Stronger  than  reason,  strongs 
than  her  self-command,  was  the  convict£m 
that  seized  her,  growhig  more  and  more 
resistless  with  every  moment,  that  she  must 
go  back;  that  she  must  go  at  once  1  Almost 
without  conscious  volition  on  her  part,  ^ 
opened  the  door  of  her  room,  passed 
noiselessly  up  the  ward,  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  private  room.  No  noxae  wss 
visible,  but  she  did  not  paose  until  sks 
reached  the  bedside.  There  lay  Balph 
Charteris,  his  eyes  wide  open,  but  with  ae 
sense  in  their  awful  stara  The  good,  irm 
features  were  distorted  beyond  all  reopg- 
nition,  and  there  was  no  muscle  bi  tae 
strong,  manly  frame  that  was  not  in  ths 
horrible  grip  of  some  convulsive  spasm. 

For  one  instant.  Bertha  gazed  down  aft 
the  terrible  sight  as  though  it  had  froasa 
the  very  blood  in  her  veins.  Then  she 
turned  and  rushed  into  the  inner  rooss 
with  a  face  the  nurse  there  never  forgol 

•<  Morphia  I "  she  cried.  <*  Quick,  quickT 

A  case  of  instruments  belonging  to  the 
room  lay  on  a  table  near;  and  aa  the 
frightened  girl  put  into  her  hand  the  boltk 
of  morphia  brought  from  the  ward  earii« 
in  the  day,  Bertluk  snatched  up  the  syringe 
and  was  back  at  the  bedside.  Withont  a 
moment's  hesitation,  she  knelt  down,  and, 
filling  the  sjringe,  she  gave  the  largest 
possible  dose  of  morphia  before  the  eyes 
of  the  horrified  girl,  who  had  followed  her 
to  turn  white  with  dismay. 

<< Nurse  Brand!"  she  cried.  <<NaiM 
Brimd,  what  are  you  doing  1  Dr.  Ward 
has  just  given  him  morphia  1 " 

CHAFTBB  XVIL 
DR.  WARD  GOES  TO  HIS  ROOMS. 

Quick  as  thought^  on  the  girl's  words, 
Bertha  sprang  to  her  feet    Ughted  aa  by 
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a  sadden  vivid  flash,  with  no  conadoos 
train  of  leasoninff  on  her  part,  she  saw 
again  James  Ward's  face  as  it  had  startled 
her  that  morning ;  she  felt  again  the  irre- 
sistible rash  of  eonviotion  with  which  she 
had  said  to  herself,  "  He  is  glad  1"  She 
tamed  npon  the  girl,  her  face  all  alight 
and  quivering  with  Intense  excitement 

"Dr.  Warn  has  given  morphia!"  she 
said,  rapidly.  *'  Has  Dr.  Ward  been  here 
since  I  left!'' 

"  He  came  back  about  twenty  minutes 
ago,"  was  the  trembling  answer.  "He 
looked  at  the  fracture,  afhd  gave  morphia ; 
and  then  he  told  me  I  need  not  watch  the 
patient  for  half  an  hour  or  so — that  he 
would  do  very  well  1 " 

«<He    told  you '*     Bertha's  tense, 

unnatural  voice  stopped  short.  She  stretched 
out  one  hand  with  a  quick  movement,  and 
gripped  the  other's  trembling  arm  in  a 
clutch  that  did  not  shake  at  all  in  the 
intensity  of  the  moment  *'  Did  he  use  the 
ward  bottle  of  morphia  t "  she  said. 

"No,"  replied  the  girl.  "He  said  he 
preferred  his  own  tabloids.  He  told  me 
to  wash  the  glass  at  once — ^that  was  what 
I  was  going  to  do  when  you  came  in.  Ob, 
Nurse  Brand,  what  are  you  doing  I " 

Without  a  word,  with  a  sudden  unutter- 
able fear  dawning  in  her  eyes.  Bertha 
released  the  girl,  and  crossing  the  room 
with  rapid  steps,  took  up  from  a  table  in 
the  inner  room  the  glass  that  she  had 
indicated.  A  tiny  drop  of  greyish  liquid 
remained  In  it^  and  Bertha,  with  the 
swift  instinct  of  a  nurse,  put  her  finger  to 
it  and  tasted  it  On  the  instant  the  dawn- 
ing fear  became  such  an  Intensity  of 
horror  as  absolutely  transformed  her  little 
face.  With  the  glass  still  in  her  hand,  and 
eyes  that  terrified  the  girl.  Bertha  turned 
to  her: 

"  Do  as  I  tell  you,"  she  sidd  in  a  hoarse, 
uneven  voice.  "  Do  it  at  once !  Go- 
just  as  you  are  and  quick,  quick,  to  Dr. 
Arnold — you  know  where  he  lives.  Tell 
him  he  must  come  to  me  here  at  once ;  do 
you  understand!" 

E?en  as  she  spoke,  there  was  a  low 
knock  at  the  door,  and  one  of  the  night 
nurses  from  the  wiurd  appeared. 

"Dr.  Arnold  has  come  round  to  see 
number  five,"  she  began,  but  Bertha  inter- 
rupted her : 

''Dr.  Arnold  1"  she  cried.  "Dr.  Ar- 
noldl"  She  moved  swiftly  towards  the 
door  as  she  spoke,  and  a  moment  later 
Dr.  Arnold,  with  a  look  of  surprise  and 
keen  inquiry,  had  followed  her  back  into 


the  room.  "Dr.  Arnold,"  she  began, 
breathlessly  shuttbg  the  door  upon 
themselves  and  the  young  night  nurse, 
over  whom  there  was  creeping  a  con- 
sciousness that  something  terrible  was  in 
the  air,  "Dr.  Arnold,  there  Is  something 
wrong.  I  came  back  here  half  an  hour 
ago  and  found  the  patient  in  frightful 
convulsions.  There  was  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost  and  I  gave  morphia  instantly,  on 
my  own  responsibility.  He  is  getting 
better ;  oh,  thank  God,  he  Is  getting 
better."  She  was  bending  over  the  bed 
as  she  spoke,  and  on  the  attentive  face 
that  listened  to  her  a  stfll  keener  expres- 
sion dawned.  "But — Dr.  Arnold — ^it  is 
not  tetanus."  She  paused,  stmgglbg  for 
breath  in  an  agony  of  horror,  and  some- 
thing in  the  unmoved  judicial  expression 
of  the  man  she  addressed  seemed  suddenly 
to  overthrow  her  self-control. 

"It  Is  poison!"  she  cried,  wildly. 
"  Poison  1  Oh,  do  believe  me — believe 
me  1  He  ^ve  him  an  Injection  from  his 
tabloids  this  morning.  Oh,  he  spilt  the 
morphia  on  purpose ;  why  didn't  I  under- 
stand !^and  it  was  soon  after  that  that  the 
convulsions  came  on  first  He  came  back 
to-night  and  gave  him  more,  and  he  was 
dying,  dyiuR,  when  I  came  1  Here  is  the 
glass  he  used,  with  the  remains  of  what  he 
gave  him.  Taste  It,  Dr.  Arnold,  test  it  I 
It  isn't  morphia." 

She  had  poured  out  the  words  in  a 
passionate  flood  of  eloquence,  her  face  In 
a  white  frenzy  of  excitement  and  dread, 
praying  vehemently  for  belief  with  every 
tone  of  her  vibrating  voioe. 

The  penetrating  eyes  to  which  she  raised 
her  own  watched  her  narrowly,  and  as  she 
finbhed  Dr.  Arnold  took  the  glass  and 
asked  her  one  question  : 

"  Ton  are  accusing  Dr.  Ward  of  poison- 
ing the  patient ! " 

There  was  an  instant's  paose,  and  then 
she  answered  hoarsely  in  one  word  that 
was  like  a  cry  of  agony : 
"Yes  I" 

"  Then  it  is  as  well  that  Dr.  Ward  is  on 
the  spot  to  defend  himself." 

The  cool,  deliberate  tones  came  from 
behind  them  as  they  stood  together  drawn 
away  from  the  bedside,  by  which  the 
night  nurse,  at  a  rign  from  Dr.  Arnold, 
was  watching ;  and  as  the  first  sound  fell 
on  her  ears  Bertha  turned  with  a  violent 
start  James  Ward  stood  in  the  doorway, 
his  handsome  face  set  into  an  expres- 
sion that  was  inexpressibly  hard  and 
composed.    As  she  turned  he  looked  for 
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one  moment  foU  into  Bertha's  eyeip  She 
fteed  Um  with  all  the  horrox  of  the  fore- 
gone momenlt  oolmineting  in  her  wide, 
dilated  eyes,  and  he  eame  forward  and 
addressed  himself  to  Dr.  Arnold. 

"  If  there  is  anything  onnsval  abont  the 
contents  of  the  glass  you  have  in  your 
hand,"  he  said,  quietly  and  confidently, 
''the  nurse  has  doubtless  emptied  some- 
thing into  it  in  the  process  of  washing." 
SI  Without  a  word  of  reply,  Dr.  Arnold, 
as  Bertha  had  done,  touched  the  fluid  in 
the  glass  with  his  finger  and  tasted  it 
There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  he 
turned  to  the  young  night  nurse. 

"Fetch  me  some  nitnc  acid,"  he  said. 

With  a  speed  borne  of  the  sense  of  erids 
with  which  the  yeqr  air  seemed  heavy,  the 
girl  left  the  room,  and  reappeared  idmost 
immediately  with  a  small  bottle.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  during  her  short  absence ; 
the  three  were  standing  just  as  she  had  left 
them,  the  two  men  close  together,  Bertha, 
with  her  small  hands  clenched  together,  a 
pace  or  two  apart.  In  the  midst  of  a 
dead  sflence  Dr.  Arnold  took  the  bottle 
from  the  girl,  and  poured  a  few  drops  of 
the  liquid  it  contained  into  the  glass  which 
he  still  held.  As  the  nitric  add  touched 
the  bottom,  the  tby  drop  of  greyish  fiuid, 
on  which  those  four  pair  of  eyes  were 
fixed  with  such  intentness,  changed  to  a 
reddish  brown. 

A  faint  breath  parted  Bertha's  dry  lips. 
The  nurse,  with  a  little  ffasp,  took  a  quick 
glance  at  James  Ward,  whose  features 
remained  set  and  impastive.  Dr.  Arnold 
looked  mtently  at  the  reddish-brown  liquid 
for  a  momenl^  and  then  he  set  the  glass 
carefully  on  the  taUe,  and  turned  fco  James 
Ward. 

*<  Tou  are  as  well  aware  as  I,  Dr.  Ward," 
he  saM,  gravely,  after  watching  the  action 
of  theniteic  add  upon  the  sediment,  "that 
that  glass  has  contained  not  morphia — 
strychnine.  The  symptoms  shown  by  the 
paUent  to-day,  though  posdbly  arising 
from  tetanus,  dosely  resemble  the  symptoms 
of  stiyohnine  poisoninff.  I  can  only  trust 
that  you  will  be  alM  to  dear  yourself 
satisf  aotorily  under  the  enquiry  which  must 
bo  instituted." 

''You  are  very  good,"  returned  James 
^Ward,  faoing  his  superior  with  not  the 
faintest  alteration  in  his  impasdre  face,  and 
I  with  no  expresdon  in  his  voice  but  a  hardly 
perceptible  sneer.  "  Am  I  to  understand 
that  you  propose  to  give  me  in  charge 
immediate^  i'^  . 
^  Dr.  Ahiold  hesitated.   He  was  convinced 


that  there  had  been  foul  play — ^he 
vinced  that  James  Ward  was  guOty ;  but 
esprit  de  corps  in  the  medied  proteedon 
Is  all-powezful,  and  a  scandal  in  the 
hospitd  to  be  averted  at  almost  all  eoeta, 
and  he  could  not  instantly  decide  i^at 
course  to  pursue. 

"Tou  are  at  liberty  to  go  to  your 
rooms,"  he  said,  at  last.  "  The  informatien 
given  by  Norse  Brand  will  be  lodged  by 
me  with  the  proper  authoritiea  ia  the 
morning." 

"  Tou  are  very  good,"  sdd  Jamee  Ward, 
again,  wiA  the  slone  hardly  perceptible 
sneer. 

He  turned,  without  another  word,  snd 
leaving  the  room,  passed  down  the  wmrd, 
down  the  staircase,  and  dong  the  paaagtis, 
until  he  readied  his  room.  He  locked, 
and  double-locked,  the  door,  and  sat  dows, 
still  with  the  same  deadly  componta  <^ 
manner,  to  think. 

And  that  composure,  was  not  assumed; 
it  was  the  composure  of  a  strong  natare, 
though  strong  only  in  evil|  in  the  face  of 
absolute  defeat.  The  game  was  played 
out,  and  he  had  lost.  He  knew  it^  and  he 
faced  it  with  the  iron  resolution  whioh, 
had  his  impulse  been  good  instead  of  evil, 
would  have  made  of  James  Ward  a  great 
man.  The  plan  by  which  he  had  intended 
to  remove  Bdph  Ofaarteris  for  evw  from 
his  path  had  been  Idd  with  all  the 
subtlety  and  skill  of  which  he  was 
master.  Keeping  his  rivd's  present  phyaied 
condition  well  in  view,  he  had  decided  on 
administering  strychnine  as  being  the 
poison  best  cdculated  to  [Nroduce  syn^itoiBS 
such  as  might  naturally  arise  from  that 
conditioa  He  was  wdl  aware  that  tetanu 
sometimes  occurs  in  a  case  of  eompound 
fracture,  and  he  was  also  well  aware  that 
the  symptoms  of  strychnine  poisoning  and 
the  symptoms  of  tetanus  are,  up  to  a 
certain  pointy  nearly  indistinguishabla 
For  the  rest,  he  had  tm^ed  to  ibrtana 
and  to  his  own  skilful  management  Fear 
had  no  place  in  his  cynicd  nature.  Having 
once  dedded  with  himself  that  some  such 
desperate  step  was  absolutely  necessary  if 
he  was  to  carry  into  effect  his  resolatioii  to 
make  Berthalus  wife,  to  risk  the  throw  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  with  James  Ward. 

He  had  lost  1  And  as  he  sat  there,  his 
face  set  and  rigid  in  faitent  thought,  the 
very  stake  for  which  he  had  played  lay 
behind  him,  as  it  were,  dblit^ated  by  that 
one  undterable  faot^  swept  away  as  waly  a 
powerful  nature  can  sweep  away  what  is 
no  longer  fruitful.    He  had  lost  I 
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And  the  throw  had  inrdTed  Ids  podtioiii 
his  lepaUUoiii  the  Tery  poaaibility  of  life 
at  all,  lare  la  some  obscure,  remote  comer 
of  the  world.  He  accepted  the  situation. 
It  was  the  hazard  of  the  die !  He  most 
leave  the  hospital  in  the  oonrse  of  the  next 
few  hoars,  silently  and  unobserved — a  fagi- 
tive  from  justice.  If  he  were  still  there  in 
the  morning,  he  would  be  m  the  hands  of 
P  the  police  before  the  next  night  fell.  On  this 
poht^  too,  he  was  perfectly  calloup.  Again, 
it  was  the  hazard  of  the  die,  and  he  had  lost  I 
He  rose,  and,  going  into  the  inner  room 
he  brought  out  a  smdl  travelling  bag,  and 
began  to  put  into  it  some  of  the  sinaller 
and  more  valuable  of  his  possessions. 
Qaite  suddenly,  as  he  took  into  his  hand, 
for  tiansference  to  the  bag,  a  small  packet 
of  valuable  papers,  certificates  and  testi- 
monials, he  stopped  short 

Wm  it  worth  while !  The  question  had 
flashed  suddenly  into  his  mind,  and  he 
stood  motionless,  just  as  it  had  arrested 
him,  thinking  it  out.  Then  he  slowly  put 
down  the  papers — ^not  into  the  open  bag, 
but  back  upon  the  writing-table.  He  hM 
lost  where  he  had  sworn  to  win.  Why  go 
any  further! 

A  little  cynical  smile  just  touched  his  lips, 
as  he  stood  there  idly,  tumbg  backw^ras 
and  forwards  the  papers  on  the  tabla 
There  was  not  the  faintest  sound  in  the 
room.  The  fire  was  out  The  clock  that 
had  ticked  the  moments  so  loudly  on  the 
previous  day  lay  in  the  bag  at  his  side, 
silent.  At  last  he  moved,  and  spoke  aloud. 
"It  is  not  worth  while  I"  he  said. 
There  was  another  pause ;  and  tiien  he 
opened  a  drawer  close  to  his  hand,  and 
took  out  a  small  case.  He  looked  for  a 
moment  at  its  contents — ^two  revolvers; 
then  he  closed  it  again  with  a  snap  and 
laid  it  down,  and  crossed  the  room  to  the 
enpboard  where  he  had  placed  the  packet  of 
drugs  on  the  day  befora  He  took  from  it 
now  A  dosely-etoppered  bottle.  *'The 
simplest  way !"  he  said,  in  a  low,  cynical 
tone,  as  though  unconsdous  that  he  spoke 
aloud.     **  Ko  more  failures ! " 

Without  an  instant's  pause,  without  a 
backward  glance  at  the  time  that  lay 
behind  him,  James  Ward  laid  down  the 
gift  of  life  he  had  abused,  and  passed  to 
the  justice  of  eternity. 

CHAPTES  XVlil.      TKE  DEBT  FiJD. 


DscKiCBER  and  Januanr  had  come  and 
gon«,  and  twilight  was  faUing  upon  a  wet 
February  day. 


From  Nora  Wtanmer^s  drawing-room  In 
the  fiat  in  Victoria  Street  davUffht  had 
nearly  departed,  and  no  lights  had  as  yet 
been  brought  in.  Therewasabladngfijreon 
the  hearth,  and  the  dancing  flames  seemed 
to  defy  the  dreariness  outside,  routing  it 
utterly  at  every  point  excepting  only  that  at 
which  the  as  yet  uncurtioned  window  ex- 
pelled its  flickering  brightness  and  per- 
sistently asserted  the  greyness  without 

"This  little  pig  went  to  market,  this 
little  pig  stayea  at  home,  this  little  pig 
had  roast  beef,  and  this  little  pig  had 
none.** 

A  delighted  baby  laugh  followed  this 
statement;  and  the  rapturous  hug  which con- 
duded  the  performance  was  followed  by  the 
words,  uttered  in  a  rather  weak  little  voice : 

**We  think  there  never  was  a  game 
invented  to  compare  with  ihat|  don't  we, 
baby  boy  1" 

The  only  oecupanta  of  the  fire-lighted 
room  were  ensconced  in  one  hlg  arm-chair, 
and  they  were  Nora  and  Monty's  re- 
markable son  and  his  godmother — Bertha. 

"  Again !"  she  said,  as  she  perched  the 
laughine  chfld  again  on  her  knee.  "  Again, 
and  again,  and  again,  baby  boy  t  AhPshe 
broke  off  suddenly,  as  a  knock  came  at  the 
door.  **  Here's  nurse,"  she  added,  as  a 
woman's  figure  became  visible  in  the  light 
from  the  hall  outdde.  <<  Fll  bring  him  to 
you,  nurse.    He's  been  the  best  of  boys." 

She  carried  the  chfld  across  the  room, 
kissed  him  tenderly,  and  as  she  put  him 
into  his  nurse's  arms  the  round,  fat  hands 
were  stretched  out  and  clasped  round  her 
neck. 

*'  You  want  to  stay,  my  predous  1  **  said 
Bertha.  "It's  bed-timeL  Good  night, 
sweetheart** 

She  undasped  the  little  hands,  and 
kissed  them,  and  the  next  moment  the 
nurse  had  disappeared  with  her  charge, 
shutting  the  door  as  die  went 

In  the  sudden  cutting  off  of  the  light 
from  the  hall  which  this  movement  in- 
volved, the  darkness  of  the  room  behind 
seemed  deeper  than  it  really  was,  and 
Bertha  stood  for  a  moment  confused  by  it 
The  quiet,  too,  that  fell  upon  it  with  the 
withdrawal  of  that  restless  baby  voice  and 
presence  was  noticeable  by  the  force  of 
sudden  contrast  The  fire  had  ceased  to 
blaze,  and  the  gloom  of  the  window  seemed 
to  dominate  everything  in  the  room,  as 
Bertha,  gettfaig  accustomed  to  the  darkness 
almost  immediately,  turned,  and  moving 
towards  it,  stood  tiiere  looldnff  down  un- 
sedngly  at  the  wet  pavements  below. 


J 
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Three  montha  bad  passed  since  the  night 
when  Baloh  Gharteris  and  James  Ward 
had  gone  down  into  that  valley  from  which 
only  one  had  returned,  and  for  the  first  of 
those  months  Bertha  herself  had  hovered 
on  the  border-line  dividing  life  from  death. 
All  throngh  that  night  she  had  watched 
with  Dr.  Arnold  by  Ralph  Charteria's  bed, 
fighting  a  desperate  battle  with  the  poison 
which  had  so  nearly  done  its  work.    One 
long  hour  had  followed  another,  and  still 
the  issae  had  hung  upon  a  thread,  until  at 
last,  in  the  early  morning  hours,  the  balance 
slowly  turned,  and  victory  was  woa    As 
the  first  sign  of  returning  life  flickered 
over  the  wmte  face.  Bertha  had  quiedy 
drawn  away  from  the  bed  to  stand  in  the 
shadow — ^waiting.    She  had  waited  until 
the  tone  of  Dr.  Arnold's  voice  as  he  ad- 
dressed his  patient  for  the  first  time  told 
her  that  Balph  Gharteris  had  recovered 
consdousness,  and  then  she  had  pasised 
softly  out  of  the  room  to  meet  the  news 
with  which  the  whole  hospital  was  ringing 
— the  news  that  Dr.  Ward  had  been  found 
that    morning  dead  in  his  room.     The 
shock  coming  so  suddenly  upon  the  night 
she  had  passed  through^  the  terrible  climax 
of  a  terrible  weeki  had  told  too  heavily 
upon  her.    They  had  carried  her  out  of  the 
wardy  her  white  face  still  and  cold,  no 
longer  conscious  of  any  pain  or  struggle, 
and,  through  the  weeks  that  had  followed, 
it  had  seemed  more  than  doubtful  whether 
any  consdousness  but  the  agonised  con- 
sciousness of  delirium  would  be  hers  again. 
But  her  constitution  was   young  and 
very  strong,  and  she  liad  struggled  back  to 
life — struffgied   back   with   that    curious 
physical  ^tinct  with  which  mental  voli- 
tion seems  to  have  so  little  to  do,  which 
carries  a  certain  distance  and  then  seems 
gradually  to  fail,  leaving  the  victim  no 
longer  in  danger  of  death  indeed,  but  very 
far  from  full  or  vigorous  life. 

At  some  such  stage  Bertha  had  now 
arrived.  During  the  first  month  of  her 
convalescence  she  had  progressed  rapidly, 
and  had  quickly  arrived  at  that  point 
when  all  that  was  needed  for  her  complete 
recovery  was  that  she  should  gain  ''a  little 
more  strength."  And  for  the  last  few 
weeks  the  smallest  increase  of  that  strength 
had  persistently  withheld  itself ;  she  grew 
no  better. 

Tired  with  even  the  slight  exertion  of 
carrying  the  baby  across  the  room,  she 
stood  for  a  moment  only  at  the  window, 
and  then  turned  away,  and  sank  down  into 
an  arm-ohafr  with  an  exhausted  quiescence 


of  movement  which  sat  sadly  on  the  little 
figure  that  had  been  so  alert.  It  was  very 
thin  noW|  and  the  little  face,  refined  away 
by  illness,  was  pitiably  small  and  white. 
She  lay  back  against  the  cushions  tot  a 
moment  with  her  eyes  dosed.  She  always 
loved  to  have  the  baby  with  her,  bat  the 
efiort  of  playing  with  him  was  great,  and 
she  was  tired.  By-and-by,  however,  the 
great  brown  eyes  slowly  op«ied,  and  fixed 
themselves  on  the  fire.  Everything  about 
her  was  very  quiet,  and  she  was  quite  alona 
Her  thoughts  had  gone  back,  as  under  such 
circumstances  they  always  did,  to  the  pasl 
It  seemed  to  Bertha  as  though  her  life 
were  over,  that  it  lay  behind  her  pressed 
into  one  week  Uved  through  in  that  private 
room  attached  to  the  Elizabeth  ward 
She  never  went  beyond  it  in  her  thooghta. 
In  the  first  moment  of  her  return  to  oon- 
sciousness,  as  her  eyes  opened  upon  Dr. 
Arnold's  face^  her  Ups  had  moved  to  ask 
one  question,  so  feebly  uttered  aa  to  be 
inaudible  to  every  one  but  him,  and  he 
had  answered,  instantly : 
<<  He  is  better." 

Since  then  she  had  never  spoken  a^in 
of  Gharteris.  It  was  enough  for  her  to 
know  of  his  recovery,  and,  knowing  it^  she 
never  followed  him  in  thought  beyond  that 
week  from  which  the  knowledge  took  all 
pain,  leaving  the  spell  untouched. 

Of  James  Ward's  death  she  never  spoke, 
nor  of  the  terrible  discovery  that  had 
preceded  it.  The  first  shock  had  been 
deadened  by  her  illness,  and  beooming 
gradually  familiar  with  it  as  consdaasne« 
returned  to  her,  she  had  given  it  the 
solemn  acceptation  due  to  so  terrible  a 
tragedy,  and  had  dwdt  on  it  not  at  alL 
She  coiUd  dt  alone,  living  in  the  past,  as 
she  was  dtting  in  the  firelight  in  Nora's 
drawing-room  now,  in  a  peace  that  was 
almost  happiness.  It  was  when  she  looked 
to  the  future  that  there  stirred  in  her  a 
restless  movement  as  of  intolerable  pain. 
What  did  the  future  mean  for  herf  She 
never  asked  herself  the  question  eon- 
sdoudy,  but  the  answer  would  rise  in  her 
now  and  then  and  frighten  her,  although 
she  would  not  look  at  it  or  listen  to  it 
There  was  nothing  before  her — nothing, 
nothing  1  The  centre  figure  in  her  mental 
life,  the  centre  round  which  all  her  beat 
and  most  elevating  thoughts  had  rben 
during  these  years  of  her  life  had  been 
Balph  Gharteris  and  the  wrong  she  had 
done  him.  Now  unconeclously  and  in- 
voluntarily, with  no  reasoning  or  analjats 
on  her  pa^  that  page  of  her  life  had 
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become  for  her  a  page  turned  down.  She 
had  saved  his  life,  she  had  paid  her  debt, 
the  aoeoont  waa  cloaed.  Long  yean  would 
roll  themaelyeB  oat  one  after  another,  and 
she  would  grow  older  and  older,  and  all 
her  Ufe  was  behind  her,  nothing  left  of  it 
bat  the  constant  reetleM  longing  which 
rose  in  her  now  whenever  she  tried  to 
look  before  her  and  not  behind  her.  She 
never  analysed  that  strange  new  longing, 
she  never  thought  at  all  what  it  imght 
mean,  she  only  &ew  that  the  brave  little 
spirit  that  had  carried  her  through  so 
much  failed  her  before  it.  And  it  must 
be  faced.  Again  and  again  lately  she  had 
told  herself  that,  too.  She  must  take  her 
courage  in  both  hands  and  fight  her  way 
back  to  strength  and  active  Ufe,  and  all 
the  dreary  pain  that  waited  for  her  there. 

"  Bertha  1  In  the  dark,  dearf  Oh, 
did  I  startle  you  f" 

The  door  had  opened  suddenly,  and  Nora, 
coming  quickly  in,  stopped  suddenly  on  the 
threshold  surprised  at  the  darkness. 
^  At  the  first  sound  Bertha  had  started  so 
violently  that  a  little  cry  escaped  her,  and 
ss  Nora  finished  in  a  tone  of  tender  con- 
cern, she  rose  and  came  towards  her  into 
the  light 

"It  wasn't  your  fault,  dear,"  she  said, 
with  what  was  a  most  pathetic  imitation 
of  her  old  bright  manner.  "If  a  person  is 
so  silly  as  to  jump  at  nothing,  it's  the 
person's  own  fault" 

"  The  person  is  very  tired,  I'm  afraid," 
said  Nora,  looking  anxiously  at  the  pale 
little  face. 

"  Very  lazy,  you  mean,"  Bertha  answered, 
with  a  playfulness  that  was  inexpressibly 
sad  in  the  thin,  weak  voice.  "That's  my 
complaint,  Nora,  and  you'll  have  to  keep 
me  In  better  order.  Here  come  the  lamps. 
Now  show  me  your  purchases.  No,  I'm 
not  going  to  lie  down,  I'm  going  to  give 
up  lying  down." 

There  waa  something  curiously  unlike 
herself  in  the  expression  with  which  Nora 
watched  her  as  they  stood  together  in  the 
lamp-light,  something  very  tender,  and 
strangely  undecided.  It  softened  the  con- 
fident face  and  lighted  the  direct  grey  eyes 
all  through  the  evening,  as  Bertha,  still 
with  that  faint  ghost  of  her  old  bright 
manner,  held  laughingly  to  her  words  wbile 
her  face  seemed  to  grow  more  weary  with 
every  half  hour  that  passed,  until  at  last, 
with  a  quaint  little  jibe,  very  feebly  uttered, 
at  herself  and  her  "  laziness,"  she  let  Nora 
take  her  to  her  room. 

The  *Mazine8s"  was  more  pronounced 


than  ever,  and  Nora's  face  was  very 
womanly  in  its  sympathetic  trouble  as  she 
came  back  to  the  drawing-room  where 
Monty  was  sitting  alone,  and  took  up  her 
needlework  in  silence.  '  ^  - 

The  silence  lasted  for  several  moments, 
and  then  it  was  broken  bv  Monty,  who 
had  been  sitting  apparently  lost  in  thought 

"  How  is  she,  do  you  tlunk  t "  he  asked. 

Nora  lifted  her  face  foil  of  silent  distress. 

"She  gets  no  better,  Monty,"  she 
answered.  "  Not  a  bit  better.  Poor  little 
Bertha  1" 

"You've  never  said  anything  to  her,» 
Nora!" 

A  pause  had  preceded  the  question. 
Monty  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
gazbg  very  thoughtfully  before  him,  and 
were  was  about  lum  an  air  of  sympathetic 
reflection  which  sat  oddly  upon  his  young 
manhood  as  Nora  answered,  letting  her 
work  fall  on  her  lap : 

"  I'm  so  afraid,  Monty.  It  is  so  difficult 
to  hiow  what  is  right;  and  the  wrong 
thing  would  be  so  dreadful  Tm  so  afraid 
of  startling  and  upsetting  her  for  nothing. 
It's  dreadful  not  to  know  what  to  do  ! " 

There  was  a  ring  of  distress  in  her  voice ; 
but  Monty  did  not  speak  again  immediately ; 
and  she  took  up  her  work  again  with  a  sigh. 

The  dreadfulness  of  "not  knowing  what 
to  do "  had  been  weigUng  on  Nora  now 
ever  since  Bertha  began  to  get  better. 
On  the  first  news  of  Bertha's  iUness — 
sent  to  Nora  and  Monty  by  the  hospital 
authorities  as  the  only  friends  of  whom 
they  knew — Nora  had  gone  to  her,  and 
had  hardly  left  her  again  during  the  first 
weeks  of  danger.  She  had  arrived  to  find 
Bertha  raving  wildly  in  the  delirium  of 
fever,  pleading  incessantly,  in  a  little,  high- 
pitched,  unnatural  voice  for  "him"  that 
he  might  get  better;  that  he  should  not 
die;  that  he  would  forgive  her,  forgive 
her,  forgive  her — the  last  pathetic  cry  re- 
peated over  and  over  again.  Then  there 
would  come  a  moments  silence,  and  a 
fresh  train  of  thought  would  start  in  the 
overstrung  brain.  She  would  cry  out  pas- 
sionately that  he  was  killing  him,  that  he 
was  glad,  that  they  must  beHeve  her,  they 
must  listen  to  her,  or  he  would  die. 

Before  twenty-four  hours  had  passed, 
Nora  knew  who  was  the  patient  of  whom 
she  spoke,  and  gradually  the  outlines  of 
the  terrible  tragedy,  so  nearly  played  out 
to  the  end,  became  clear  to  her,  lighted  by 
some  incautious  words  let  fall  by  the 
nurse.  Nora  had  not  ever  known  until 
then  of  James  Ward's  presence  at  the 
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hotpitftl ;  Bertha  had  avoided  g6ing  to  the 
flat  in  Victoria  Street  since  his  arrival, 
realising,  without  expressing  the  faot^  that 
her  contact  with  hun  was  one  of  those 
strains  endoraUe  alone,  but  not  endurable 
in  sympathy. 

And  as  Nora  watched  hour  after  hour 
beside  that  pitiM  UtUe  figore,  with  iU 
alternation  of  delirium  and  exhaustion,  the 
whole  story  of  the  past  six  weeks  became 
clear  to  her  woman's  perceptioa  She 
knew  what  James  Ward  nad  known  as  he 
^watched  Bertha's  face  on  that  afternoon 
when  Dr.  Arnold  had 'seen  no  hope  for 
Balph  Oharteris,  and  she  saw  in  it  the 
motive  for  his  crime. 

Bat  in  the  hand  to  hand  battle  with  the 
fever  that  was  oonsuming  Bertha's  strength 
hour  by  hour,  her  actual  physical  life  itself 
became  the  all-absorbing  interest  with 
Nora.  As  the  crisis  passed,  and  a  weak, 
emaciated  Bertha  came  back  along  the 
road  to  life,  the  slight  advance  which  each 
day  brought  claimed  Nora's  thoughts  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  mental  consideration 
whatever.  It  was  only  when  she  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  Bertha,  nearly  well,  was 
utterly  out  of  her  reach,  that  there  was 
something  about  the  wan  face  that  made 
her  hesitate  whenever  the  idea  of  telling 
Bartha  all  she  knew  presented  itself  to  her, 
that  she  realised  the  difficulty  of  the 
position.  And  the  longer  she  waited,  the 
less  she  could  speak.  After  all,  what  was 
there  that  she  could  say  t 

She  was  asking  herself  the  question 
now  as  she  sat  sutching  mechanically  in 
her  drawing-room.  She  must  do  some- 
thing 1  she  had  told  herself  so  latelv  with 
growing  frequency.  She  knew  only  too 
well  what  it  was  that  stood  between 
Bertha  and  complete  recovery,  and  she  must, 
she  must  do  something!  The  question 
was  what  that  something  shodd  be. 

''  Nora,  Oharteris  Is  Iwck  again.  I  saw 
him  to-day." 

The  words  came  from  Monty  in  the 
same  thoughtful  tone.  He  had,  of  course, 
gone  to  his  cousin  in  thehospitid  as  soon  as 
he  knew  of  his  presence  there,  and  he  had 
been  down  once  or  twice  to  Brighton  to 
see  him,  when  he  was  sent  there  by  Dr. 
Arnold  to  recover  oompletely. 

"  Is  he  quite  well,  Monty  S " 

"  Qoite  well.  Nora,  he's  going  back  to 
Australia  next  week." 

Nora  leant  forward  with  a  little  cry : 

"  Monty  1 "  she  said,  «ob,  Monty  1^ 

Then  quite  suddenly  she  rose,  and 
coming  towards  him,  stood  with  one  hand 


resting  lightly  on  the  mantelpiece,  enet 
and  decided,  looking  down  at  lum. 

"Monty,"  she  began,  ''you  told  Um 
about  Bertha  t" 

«  You  know  I  did,  Nora,  and— ind  m 
awkward  business  it  was." 

'•What  did  he  say  t" 

'•Nothing,"  repUed  Monty,  raefidlj. 
"He — ^you've  no  idea  what  a  quiet  Mov 
he  is!" 

"  You  told  him  everything  t " 

"  Evexything;  at  least,  I  didn't  say  uf. 
thing  about  the  strychnine  baiinesa,  joq 
know,  Nora.  Ididn't  see  the  use  of  ziUDg 
that  up." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  Um 
Nora  said,  abruptly,  with  a  ring  of  intern 
determination  in  her  voice : 

"Monty,  if  he  goes  back  to  Antnlii 
and  something  isn't  done,  I  ahiS  jut 
despise  myself  all  my  life.  You're  i  mm, 
dear,  you  see,  and  I  think  a  min 
can't  manage  this.  Tell  me  when  Balph 
Oharteris  is  staying,  and  I  shall  wxfte 
to  him  and  ask  him  to  come  and  m 
ma" 

If  Monty's  lips  were  parted  to  proteit 
they  closed  again  rather  suddenly.  A  per 
plexing  remembrance  of  somethbg  in  the 
"  quiet  fellow's  "  manner  of  saying  nothing 
something  in  the  "  quiet  fellow's"  nd 
eyes  whidi  he  was  quite  unable  to  define, 
caused  the  unuttered  words  to  die  npos 
hislkMk 

"What  do  you  mean  to  say!"  he 
enquired,  tentatively. 

"I  don't  know!"  replied  Nora,  with 
suinprlsiug  firmness. 

Her  firmness  had  become  quite  pre- 
ternatural, perhaps  to  compensate  for  the 
haziness  of  her  plan  of  campaign,  whan 
two  days  later,  as  she  sat  In  the  drawing- 
room  evidently  waiting  for  some  one,  the 
door  was  opened  by  the  serrant^  and 
"  Mr.  Oharteris  "  was  announced. 

Nora  rose  rather  predpitately,  and  went 
forward  to  meet  her  visitor. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  she  uii 
"I  hope  you  are  quite  strong  againf " 

"  Thank  you/'  returned  Balph  Ciiarteii^ 
quietly,  "  I  am  quite  strong  agam." 

The  four  years  that  had  parnd  dnoe  he 
left  Bertha  on  the  deck  of  the  "Piiiliitii" 
had  greatly  altered  Balph  Oharteni.  With 
all  the  air  of  physical  health,  his  faoe  had 
a  curiously  worn  appearance,  and  there 
was  a  look  about  the  strong,  wilkat 
features  that  spoke  of  a  constant  patieDt 
weariness.  The  hair  about  his  teiqdtf 
was  grey,  and  there  were  Unes  aboat  the 
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kind,  steady  eyes  that  made  him  look  years 
older  than  his  age. 

With  her  heart  beating  foriously  for  all 
her  ealm  decision  of  manner,  Nora,  no 
nearer  than  she  had  been  before  to  any 
distinct  plan  of  action,  feeling  only  that 
the  time  had  come,  opened  the  conversation 
on  the  lines  that  were  most  natural  onder 
the  circumstances,  and  that  most  also  lead 
in  the  direction  in  which  she  meant  to 
torn  it. 

<'It  seems  strange,  doesn't  it,  that  we 
have  not  met  before/'  she  said,  frankly, 
as  they  sat  down.  "  I  shoold  have  been 
to  see  yon  when  yon  were  HI,  bat — I  was 
prevented." 

^  The  clear  grey  eyes  were  fixed  fall  upon 
him  as  she  spoke,  watching  keenly  for  any 
shade  of  expression  that  nSght  guide  her  in 
the  difficult  task  she  had  tdcen  so  bravely 
on  herself.  Bat  there  was  not  the  faintest 
change  in  the  grave  t^ce  as  Balph  Charteris 
answered : 

**  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of 
coming." 

"  Monty  told  you,  I  know,  of  our  terrible 
anxiety  f' 

"Yes." 

There  was  no  alteration  even  then  in 
the  face  into  which  she  looked;  but  the 
absolute  expresdonleesness  of  the  mono- 

3 ^liable  with  which  he  answered  caught  her 
ert  perception  in  a  moment  Sbe  was 
silent,  hoping  that  he  would  think  himself 
called  upon  to  add  something  to  his  re- 
sponse; and  after  a  moment's  pause,  he 
continued  in  the  same  expressionless  tone : 
"I  am  very  glad  to  Imow  that  —  it  is 
past." 

A  sudden  resolution  took  possession  of 
Nora,  and  nerved  her  for  a  bold  stroke. 

'<Mr.  Charteris,"  she  said,  "things  go 
wrong  so  constantly  that  can't  be  helped, 
and  one  has  to  see  them,  and  know  there's 
nothing  to  be  done,  that  when  one  sees  a 
thing  go  wrong  tiiat  could  be  helped  it 
seems  an  awful  thing  to  be  afraid.  I  want 
to  adc  you  a  guesuon  that  you'll  think 
impertinent^  I  know.  I  don't  mind  that 
-—I  mean  it  can't  be  helped;  but  do, 
please,  answer  it.  Have  you  forgiven 
Btfthat" 

As  she  finished  her  speech,  with  its 
quahitly  incongruous  mixture  of  womanly 
feeling  and  youthful  directness,  she  lookea 
suddenly  up  at  him.  She  saw  the  eyeS| 
which  had  been  fixed  upon  her  as  she 
spoke  in  growing  surprise,  clianee  suddenly, 
and  she  felt^  as  she  waited  breathlessly 
for  his  answer,  that  he  did  not  speak  at 


once  because  he  could  not.  At  last  he 
said,  in  a  voice  that  was  rather  low  and 
hoarse: 

"  I  have  never,  since  the  first,  felt  that 
there  was  anything  to  forgive.  The  mis- 
take— was  mine." 

"  That  is  very  generous." 

"  I  love  her," 

The  three  words  came  from  him  in  so 
low  a  tone  that  ears  less  desperately  intent 
than  Nora's  could  hardly  have  caught 
them ;  and  then  Balph  Oharteris  rose,  and 
moving  across  the  room,  stood  with  his 
back  towards  her,  strugglii^  for  the  re- 
served self-control  out  of  which  he  had 
been  startled.^  There  was  a  moment's  dead 
silence,  and  then  Nora's  voice^  very  low 
and  clear,  broke  it 

"There  is  something  that  I  think  you 
ought  to  know,"  she  sud ;  and  then,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  word  or  sign  from  him 
she  told  him  all  the  truth  about  his  illness 
in  the  hospital,  she  told  him  how  nearly  he 
had  met  his  death  at  James  Ward's  liands, 
and  how  he  had  been  saved.  And  the 
story,  as  she  finished  It,  pieced  together 
from  Bertha's  delirious  confession,  from 
words  let  fall  by  the  nurses,  and  from 
her  own  woman's  instinct,  was  all  alive 
with  the  unconscious  womanly  devotion  of 
which  it  told,  which  It  screened  and 
sheltered  even  in  the  telling,  to  make  it 
the  more  beautiful  for  that  same  screen. 

Long  before  she  finished  Ralph  Char- 
teris had  come  up  to  her  with  a  swift, 
abrupt  movement 

"Why!"  he  said,  hoarsely,  "whyf 
What  does  It  all  mean!" 

"Find  out,"  cried  Nora,  rapidly  and 
incoherently.  "Oh,  If  you  love  her  as 
you  say  you  do,  ask  £er  yourself.  Don't 
you  understand!  Oh,  don't  you  under- 
Btandt" 

She  was  all  flushed  and  trembling  with 
earnestness,  and  every  line  of  her  grave, 
sad  face  had  broken  up  and  changed  as  if 
under  the  influence  of  some  tremendous 
feeling. 

"  What  do  you  mean  t"  he  said^  harshly. 
"That— that  isn't  possible  1  She  never 
did — she  never ^ 

"She  does,"  Interrupted  Nora.  "I 
dont  know  when  or  how^  but  it  is  true. 
Oh,  wait— wait  here!" 

And  before  Charteris  had  grasped  her 
purpose  she  had  left  the  room. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  where  she  had 
left  him,  his  breath  coming  quick  and 
fast,  white  to  the  very  lips.  Then  he 
turned  mechanically,  and|  walking  to  the 
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fireplace,  itood  there  looking  down  into 
the  flamed. 

''It's  a  mistake  l**  he  mnttered;  "a 
mistake.  I'll  ga  What's  that!"  fie 
tomed  sharply  as  a  light  touch  fell  upon 
the  handle  of  the  door,  and  as  he  tamed 
it  opened,  and  he  found  himself  &oe  to 
face  with  Bertha. 

Without  a  sound  of  any  sort  or  kind| 
she  stopped  in  the  doorway  as  though  the 
face  that  met  her  eyes  had  turned  her  into 
stona  All  her  life  seemed  to  be  ooncen- 
trated  in  the  large  startled  eyes,  and  as  the 
man  before  her  saw  the  expression  that 
leapt  up  in  them,  he,  too,  found  the  truth. 
They  stood  so,  for  a  moment,  gazing  into 
one  another's  face,  and  then  Bertha  moved 
— ^whiter  than  she  had  been  as  she  stood 
there  in  the  doorway  it  was  impossible  that 
she  should  becoine,  but  her  face  grew 
curiously  rigid  as  if  with  the  force  of  the 
iron  self-control  in  which  she  held  herself, 
and  she  turned  to  go  away,  but  Ralph 
Oharteris  stopped  her. 

"Bertha,"  he  said,  hoarsely;  *' Bertha, 
won't  you  speak  to  me  t " 

With  her  hand  still  on  the  latch  of  the 
door,  she  turned  and  looked  at  him,  and 
over  her  little  white  face  there  crept  a 
pitiful  humiliation  and  a  mute  appeal 
Then  she  oame  slowly  back  into  the  room. 

"Have  you  forgiven  mef  "  she  said. 

Balph  Ohurteris  took  two  swift  steps 
across  the  room,  and  standing  close  to  the 
little  trembling  figure,  he  said,  in  a  low,  un- 
even voice : 

"  If  there  could  be  any  question  of  foi^ 
givenesB  in  my  mind  from  me  to  you  that 
must  have  been  settled  for  ever  when  you 
saved  my  lUe.  BUrtha,  there  nevw  has 
been,  for  I  tove  jrou,  dear.  If  my  love  is 
anytUng  to  you,  if  yon  care  to  have  it,  it 
is  yoursi  and  I  am  yours,  now  as  I  have 
dways  been  since  I  asked  you  first  to  be 
my  wife.    If  not— don't  mind,  dear."         { 


Then,  as  she  looked  into  the  good,  grey 
eyes  before  her,  to  Berths,  Isit  ci  all, 
came  the  knowledge  of  the  tradi— the 
truth  of  which,  until  that  moiiient^  Ae 
had  had  no  suspicion.  She  hid  siksd  her 
heart  no  questions ;  all  its  pain  hsd  been 
to  her  part  of  the  old  pain  of  remone,  fa 
which  the  thought  of  the  man  idio  itood 
before  her  now  had  taken  root,  QntO  it 
filled  her  life.  In  her  first  keen  rtiUistioD 
of  the  wrong  she  had  done,  and  theioifcr 
ing  she  had  inflicted  so  recklesdy,  iAn 
hM  been  no  touch  of  any  other  fsettDg  ior 
the  sufferer  than  nity  and  seif-te^nieiL 
Oat  of  her  pain  and  bitter  repentiaei^  odt 
of  the  pasdonikte  sense  of  pity  and  pnitoo- 
tion  with  which  liis  helplessnett  tnd 
danger  had  fllled  her,  had  grown,  liowij 
and  sflently,  in  all  unconsciouttieM,  tiie 
one  treasure  that  could  pay  her  d^ 
She  knew  the  truth  at  last  Siw  ksMr 
that  she  loved  Balph  Charteris. 

She  did  not  move  or  turn  awtj  her 
eyes ;  she  simply  looked  at  him,  and  aiibe 
looked,  the  little,  set  lace  softened  and 
trembled,  the  white  lips  parted,  and  the 
brown  eyes  grew  deep  and  dark  si  thej 
had  never  been  before.  Si&e  did  not 
speak;  but  Ralph  Charterb  snddenlj 
stretched  out  his  hands,  and  drew  her  fato 
his  annsL 

'<  Bertha  1"  he  said,  ><B6rthaf  ii  H 
possibles 

There  was  a  moment  of  sDenee-i 
moment  in  which  for  Balph  Oiurteiu  Ibe 
itself  seemed  to  stand  still;  and  Omt, 
With  lier  shining  eyes  still  fixed  on  Ui^iie 
said  one  word : 

"Yesl" 

Gravely  and  quietlv,  as  if  his  greet  ad 
overwlielmlng  joy  haa  passed  beycmd  the 
bounds  where  any  demonstration  esn  anil, 
he  bent  his  head  towards  lier  nptoned 
face,  and  in  that  first  long  Use  the  debt 
was  paid. 


The  BigJU  ef  TrantMhn  %$  rmrMi  by  ihs  AiOhor. 


krm  maHrmnJif  ad:«iitted  to  be  worth  a  Gain«m  a  Box  for  Biliooi  and  Nenroos  Disorders,  snch  as  Wind  and  Pafai  In  tha  Stomaeki 
lick  Haadacha,  Giddiness,  Fulness  and  Swellinf  after  Maals,  Dixsiness  and  Drowsiness,  Cold  Chills,  Flashings  of  HaaL 
Lioas  of  Appetita,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Costiveness.  Scnrvy  and  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Dbturbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and 
dl  Narrous  and  Trembling  Sensations,  etc.  etc  Toe  first  dose  will  give  relief  in  twenty  minutes.  This  is  no  fiaion,  for  they 
utTo  done  it  in  countless  cases.  Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  InTitad  to  try  one  Box  of  these  Pills,  and  .they  will  m 
kcioMwledged  to  be 

WORTH    A    GUINEA    A    BOX. 

For  Females  of  all  ages  these  Pills  ara  iuTaluabla.  No  Female  should  be  without  them.  There  is  no  medicine  to  be  fovad 
!•  oqnal  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  for  removing  any  obatructioo  or  Irregularity  of  the  system.  If  taken  according  to  the 
firactioos  given  with  each  box,  they  will  soon  restore  Females  of  all  ages  to  sound  and  robust  health.  This  has  bees 
proved  by  thousands  who  have  tried  them  and  found  the  benefits  which  ara  ensured  by  their  use. 

For  a  Weak  Stomach,  ImpaLred  Digestion,  and  all  disorders  of  the  lArw,  they  act  like  magic,  and  a  few  doses  will  be  fouAd 
to  work  wonders  on  the  most  important  organs  in  the  human  machine.  They  strengthen  the  whole  muscular  system,  restore 
thm  loDg-lost  complexion,  bring  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite,  and  arouse  into  action,  with  the  rosebud  of  health,  the  whole 
physical  energy  of  the  human  firame.  These  ara  Ucts  testified  oontinuallv  by  members  of  all  classes  of  society  ;  and  one  of  the 
beat  guarantees  to  the  nervous  nnd  debilitated  is,  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  have  the  largest  sale  of  any  patent  medicine  in  the 
world.     Full  directions  are  given  with  each  Box.    Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers  everywhere. 

In  Bozes  at  O^d.,   Is.   l^d,  and  2s.  Od.  each. 
CHRISTMAS     APPEAL. 

CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY. 

FOR  THB  IMPROVBMBNT  OP  THE  CONDITION  OP  THB  POOR  BY   PERSONAL  AND  ASSOCIATED  CHARITY,   IRRESPECTIVE 

OP  CLASS  AND  SECT. 

WORKERS  are  much  wanted  to  assist  District  Committees  regularly :  (i)  by  visiting  and  influencing  those  to  whom  gifts 
alone  would  be  of  no  avail ;  (a)  by  taking  charge  of  special  classes  of  cases— «.^.,  convalescent,  medical,  emigration,  loan, 
>r  pension  cases ;  (i)  by  serving  upon  district  committees  as  representatives  of  kindred  societies,  or  by  coK>perating  with  these 
:onunittees  as  members  of  locU  municipal  bodies. 

MONEY  can  be  sent  for  anv  special  purpose,  and  will  be  used  for  that  purpose  only.  It  ma;r  be  given  for  organisation— 
'.e.,  to  enable  volunteers  to  do  their  work  efficiently  by  providing  them  with  the  necessary  paid  assistance ;  for  inquiry,  co-opera* 
ion  ,and  adequate  relief;  and  to  promote,  by  discussion  and  otherwise,  better  methods  in  charitable  work. 

MONEY  may  also  be  given  for  the  relief  of  special  cases— r.r.,  cases  for  which  in  the  poorer  parts  of  London  District  Com* 
aaittees  are  unable  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  ;  for  convalescent  aid ;  for  the  prompt  supply  of  surgical  apparatus;  or  for 
•.migration. 

There  are  40  District  Committees. 
::ONTRIBUTIONS  should  be  sent  to  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary,  Charity  Organisation  Society,  15,  Buckmgham  Street,  Strand, W.C 
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YMINCTON'S 


WQHiO  JtENOWNEO 


^4SH  PftllSUffc 


Pfi£PAfttO  ^ 

PEA 
PLOUR 


.PEA 
SOUP 


In  Tins  and  Jackets. 


a  Y  WHERE 


SXFO&T    AOSVT-J. 
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SYMfNGTON'S 

EGYPTIAN 

This  valuable  Food,  ^"^^k^^^F^ 
which  contains  as  much  ■■  11 II II 
nutriment  as  meat,  is  pre-  I  ^^  ^^  lii^  ■ 
pared  from  the  Finest  EGYPTIAN  LENTILS 
and  other  Nutritious  Substances,  which  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  most  easily  digested  of  all  leguminooi 
productions. 

In  uUcmsit0/Wiak  DiguHtm.  mnd/tr  InfmihM  it 

AaTlBfl,  Onm  BMllIng  pw  Itb 
T.    VOBTOV.    LOVDOV. 


Crosse  &  Blackwell's 

FRESH  FRUIT  JAMS  &  JELLIES 

Are  made  from  Freshly  Gathered  Fruits  and  Refined  Sugar  only. 


ASK   YOUR   GROCER    FOR 

CROSSE   &   BLACKWELL'S   Jams   and   JeUies. 


PEPSALIA 


When  digestion  is  weak.  When  there  is  wdgbt 
as  of  a  stone.  When  there  is  a  general  feeliig  of 
discomfort.  Remember  that 

The  British  Medical  Journal  says:—  __    ,  o,:,^ttt  at>t  v     i        r     j'      ^  ^. 

'*  Pepsalia  affords  a  strong  aid  to  digestion.       j^ri  T\  V^  REGULARLY  m  place  of  ordinary  Table 

Wehaveanalyticallydetermincditsefficacy."       HI  IK  ^*l'  ^^^  eating,  will  always  ensure  prompt 

^  y^  ^\  and  perfect  digestion,   and    give    health  and 

In  Bottles,  Is.  and  2s.  each.  strength. 

From  Chemists,  or  from 

G.  &  G.   STERN, 
6«,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C. 
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Frys 


Cocoa 


CONCENTRATED 
SOLXTBLE 

PBEPABED  B7  A  NEW  AKD  BPEOIAL  BOIENTIFIO  PBOOEB& 


Sir  OHABLES^A.  CAMERON,  M.D.-"I|  W.  H.  E.  BTANLEY,  ILD.-"!  oonaidar  it 
have  never  tasted  Cocoa  that  I  like  so  well.  It  is  a  very  rich,  delioions  Cocoa.  It  is  highly  oon. 
especially  adapted  to  those  whose  digestiye  organs  oentrated,  and  therefore  eoonomioal  as  a  familT 
are  weak,  and  I  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  food.  It  is  the  drink  pa^  eweellenee  for  ehfldrei 
snbstitBt*  foi-  tea  for  young  persons."  |  and  gives  no  trouble  in  making."  * 

To  secure  this  articie  ask  for  "Fry's  Pure  Concentrated  Cocoa.*" 

PAEIS  EXHIBITION.  1889.-GOIJ)  MEDAL  awarded  to  J.  S,  FEY  &  BOm 
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DR.  ZAMIEN  AND  HIS  WARD. 

Part  L 
On  Board  thb  "Star  of  the  Night." 

CHAPTER  I.      DR.  ZAMIEN'S  GUEST. 

The  ftftemoon  was  hot  and  vultrv,  with 
hardly  a  breath  stirring,  bat  with  thunder 
mattering  in  the  dbtance,  as  I  sat  in  the 
coffee-room  of  one  of  the  ehief  hotels  at 
Weymouth,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
London  train.  Bv  that  train  I  expected 
the  arrival  of  a  friend,  who  had  promised 
to  join  me  in  a  cruise  along  the  coast  in 
my  little  yawl,  the  <*  Priscilla,"  which  was 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead.  She  is 
a  smart  little  boat,  and  if  you  don't  like 
her  designation,  I  can  only  say  that  she 
had  been  a  gift  from  my  aunt  Priscilla, 
whose  name  will  have  a  pleasant  sound  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  her. 

The  only  other  occupant  of  the  coffee- 
room  is  a  small,  lissom,  dark-featured  man, 
who  is  called  Jansea  From  his  name  you 
would  say — a  Dutchman.  But  he  looks 
more  like  a  Chinaman,  with  his  yellow  skin, 
and  obliquely  set  eyes.  Jansen  has  made 
some  overtures  towmrds  acquaintance,  and, 
finding  that  I  am  from  Cornwall,  he  has 
been  asking  me  about  affairs  in  my  neigh- 


bourhoodi  of  which  he  seems  to  have  some 
knowledge,  but  not  of  a  recent  diaracter. 
For  instance,  he  has  been  asking  me 
about  the  Mervyns — ^people  only  mown 
to  me  by  name,  as  they  left  the  country 
long  years  ago.  Also  he  seems  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  my  own  relatives,  as 
he  mentioned  the  PdnsiUons — "fine,  spirited 
girli." 

And  such  a  description  might  have  ap- 
plied to  my  two  aunts  fifteen  or  twenfy 
years  ago.  Tet  they  are  stfll  cluurming, 
attractive  women,  and  it  has  always  pus- 
sled  me  why  they  were  permitted  to  re- 
main single.  But  then  one  recalled  their 
fondness  for  each  other,  and  for  their 
sweet  old  home,  a  place  not  fisr  from 
BoscasUe,  on  the  Cornish  coast,  and  called 
Fairview. 

"  A  telegram  for  Mr.  Bertram,"  said  the 
head  waiter,  ooming  in  at  this  moment 
Exactly !  As  I  expected,  that  wretched 
Bompas,  the  frieiid  who  should  have 
shared  my  cruise,  is  detained  at  his  office 
"  by  unforeseen  European  complications." 

Mr.  Jansen  wat<med  my  diuatisfied 
visage  and  heard  my  muttered  explosions 
of  wrath.  But  he  did  not  for  many  mo- 
ments neglect  to  sweep  the  sea  horizon 
with  the  powerful  binoculars  which  he 
carried;  they  were  better  glasses  ttian  I 
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cofold  obtain  for  love  or  money.  The 
xnaB*s  interest  in  me  annoyed  me ;  I  felt 
sure  that  in  another  moment  he  would 
offer  to  replace  my  miaaing  friend,  and 
that  I  dionld  not  haye  the  moral  oomrage 
to  refuse  hla  offer ;  for  the  man  f ascinatMi 
while  he  repelled  me.  So  I  rose  and  saun- 
tered out  of  the  room  and  down  to  the 
esplanade,  where  I  hafled  a  boatman  on 
the  beach  and  bade  hhn  take  me  out  to  my 
little  craft. 

After  all,  I  had  no  particular  object  in 
coming  on  board,  except  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  that  Mr.  Jansen.  The  boat  was 
anchored  well  out  in  the  bay,  in  about  six 
fathoms  of  water,  and  rather  too  much  in 
the  fairway  to  please  me.  As  soon  as  the 
tide  turned  I  would  run  her  into  the  har- 
bour and  lay  her  up,  for  a  cruise  all  alone 
would  bo  dreary  enough,  and  I  could  not 
think  of  any  one  to  replace  Bompas.  In 
the  meantime,  with  a  book  in  my  pocket  and 
a  pipe,  I  meditated  reading  and  smoking ; 
but  uistead  I  fell  adeep. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  dark  and  chilly, 
not  with  the  approach  of  night,  but  wiUi 
the  advance  of  a  dense  sea-fog,  which  had 
come  up  with  the  breeze  and  the  tide. 
Surrounded  by  the  fog,  the  position  was 
critaosl,  if  not  dangerous.  I  heard  a  fog- 
horn sonndinff  and  ships'  bells  being  rung, 
and  here  had  I  been  snoozing  comfortabhr 
in  the  way  of  it  all.  Suddenly  the  air 
grew  darker  stiD,  in  a  sort  of  deathly 

shade. 

Like  the  hnrricaiie  eclipee 
.  .  .  Of  the  son. 

And  this  was  caused  by  the  huge  sails 
of  a  iMTge  sdhooper  yacht  that  was  bearing 
down  upon  me,  close-hauled,  but  racing 
through  tihe  water,  that  seemed  to  rush 
past  nor  on  either  side  like  a  whirlpool 
Her  stem,  sharp  and  cruel,,  towered  above 
my  head,  and  we  whole  gave  me  the  mo- 
nnntary  impression  of  some  huge  bird  of 
prey  that  was  pounobg  upon  me ;  and  yet 
she  seemed  no  more  substantial  than  the 
surrounding  mist  But  next  moment  she 
proved  that  she  was  no  phantom  ship. 
Thore  was  a  ery  or  haQ  from  the  schooner, 
a  sharp  oommand  to  put  down  the  helm ; 
but  it  was  too  late,  for  down  went  the 
yaid,  struck  by  the  counter  of  the  yacht, 
and  down  went  I,  something  striking  my 
head  at  the  moment,  which  knooked  the 
senses  out  of  me. 

Oomine  to  myself,  the  f eeline  was  of  one 
entranced  in  a  tomb,  when  the  touch  of 
a  hand  sent  a  thrill  of  life  through  my 
veins,  and  gave  me  power  to  open  my 


eyes.  "  He  will  live,"  said  a  voice,  with  a 
soft  but  joyful  intonation.  "See,  he 
awakes."  And  with  that  I  did  awake,  vet 
not  knowing  where  I  was^  or  who  or  what 
had  happened  to  me.  ]^t  there  was  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  girl  bending  over  me, 
her  soft,  dark  eyes  looking  down  Into 
mine.  ''  Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead,"  as 
the  poet  has  it,  that  glance  must  have 
wakened  me  to  life.  Then  the  lovely 
form  disappeared,  and  I  seemed  tosinkagain 
into  night,  when  a  soft  hand  placed  a  eup 
to  my  Hps  and  I  was  made  to  drink.  The 
drink  must  have  been  an  opiate,  for  I  fell 
into  a  sleep  that  was  deep  and  dreamlessi 
and  awoke  with  the  perfect  poseowion  cf 
my  faculties. 

The  morning  sun  was  shining  In  apon  me 
through  the  port-hole  of  a  caUn,  mi,  that 
cabin  luxuriously  but  plainly  furnished — 
everything  within  it  bemff  of  the  same  hue, 
a  neutral-tinted  grev,  wi&  the  suspicion  of 
green  about  it,  and  the  only  ornament  a 
olver  star,  with  which,  as  if  aereat,  every 
article  of  the  elaborate  toilette  apparatus 
was  adorned.  Somebody  must  have  been 
watching  me,  for  as  soon  asl  rated  myadf 
on  my  elbow,  and  looked  wonderingly  about 
me,  the  door  softly  opened  and  a  negro  boy 
glided  noiselessly  in,  surveyed  me  with  a 
scrutinising  glance,,  saluted,  and  retired. 
Next  moment  the  door  opened  again  wHh 
something  more  of  state,  and  tiie  boy 
announc^  in  low  and  awestruck  voice : 

»'  Dr.  Zamien." 

And  Dr.  Zsmien  was  a  person  whom, 
having  once  seen,  you  wovld  not  forgot  in 
a  hurry  1  But  he  too  seemed  to  partake 
of  the  general  leaden  hue  of  everytbing 
about  hb  yacht  His  face  was  saUoWi  but 
with  a  strange  luminosity  about  it,  ao  tfaa^ 
seen  among  other  faces,  it  attraetad  atten- 
tioa  The  features  were  dikelled,  and  oi 
classic  regularity,  the  eyes  dark  andfoU. 
the  frame  strong  and  well  knit,  but  of 
moderate  statue.  The  Doctor,  without  a 
word,  took  a  seat  bv  my  bedside,  examfaiad 
me  attentively,  asked  a  few  brief  ques- 
tions in  excellent  Eoslish — ^yet  althongli 
liis  accent  and  intonaoon  were  peiiaet/oB 
did  not  give  me  the  impression  that  thb 
was  his  native  tongue.  Tlien  Ua  manner 
changed  to  (me  of  pleasant  courtesyi  as  he 
alluded  to  the  accident  which  had  made 
me  Us  guest 

"Repose  is  all  you  requhre,''  said  tfie 
Doctor.  ''  You  can  have  it  here.  No  <me 
shall  disturb  yon ;  bat  wbtta  yon  ftel  waU 
enough  to  join  cor  party,  we  dudl  ha 
deligfated." 
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And  J,  t00|  would  be  delightedi  if  the 
p«rl7  eomprehended  the  being  who  had 
been  the  ministering  an^el  of  my  yisioa 
Bat  I  was  nnproyided  with  anything  bat 
what  I  was  wearing  at  the  time — ^not  eyen 
a  eomjdete  soit  of  flanneki  for  sondry  et 
cetanui  had  no  doabt  gone  to  the  bottom 
with  the  boat  The  Doctor,  divining 
my  embarrassment,  said  that  he  hoped 
that  ererytlunff  of  mine  had  been  re- 
coyeied.  He  had  an  ezperienoed  diver 
on  board,  who  had  done  Ills  best  The 
boat,  too,  had  been  pidked  up,  and  the 
ship's  carpenter  was  at  work  repairing  the 
slight  damage  it  had  received.  The 
sdMoner  had  anchored  immediately  after 
the  aeddent,  and  the  fog  lifting,  the  Doctor 
had  sent  ashore  for  my  bagga^  A  letter 
foand  in  my  pocket  had  supplied  my  name 
and  address. 

"But  yoa  are  no  nnexpected  guest," 
added  the  Doctor,  gaily.  ''There  were  not 
wanting  signs  and  wonders  announcing  your 
advent  Madame  Yalerien  detects  an 
arrival  in  her  teacup,  and  Oonstance— " 
Here  the  Doctor  paused.  Ab,  was  that 
she,  indeed — my  heart  gave  a  throb  at  the 
name— and  what  presage  had  occurred  to 
hert  But  the  Doetor  passed  on  without 
specifying  it  further.  <<  And  Captab  Biaz," 
he  went  on,  "who  consults  the  cards 
every  nighty  cUstinctly  foretold  a  tall,  fair, 
and  handsome  youth  to  join  our  crew. 
And  as  for  me,"  continued  the  Doctor, 
more  gravely,  "  I  had  just  expressed  a  wisL 
'  We  are  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,'  I  said, 
*  on  the  coast  of  an  unknown  country.  Oh 
that  we  m%ht  capture  some  chieftain  of  the 
land,  and  compel  him  to  act  as  our  pQot 
and  oonductor,  and  to  show  us  all  the 
beauties  ot  the  sea  and  shore.' " 

Well,  I  owned  that  I  might  be  of  some 
service  in  this  respect,  and  everything 
urged  me  to  aos^t  the  Doctor's  gracefully 
offered  hospitall^. 

Dr.  Zamien  took  it  all  as  a  matter  of 
coarse.  Hours,  he  said,  were  optional  on 
board,  but  the  general  meals  were  eleven 
o'clock  breakfast,  and  seven  or  eight 
dinner. 

When  the  Doctor  left,  a  smart-looking 
negro  boy  in  striped  cotton  garments  pre- 
sented himself,  and  without  more  ado 
b^gan  to  unpadc  my  things  and  lay  them 
out 

"  Me  your  boy  now,  sar,"  he  said,  show- 
ingall  ms  white  teeth  in  an  amiable  grin. 

Having  passed  all  my  garments  under 
review,  he  chose  a  pair  of  white  ducks  and 
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club  buttons,  as  the  morning's  garments ; 
and  having  endued  me  in  theee,  and 
generally  made  me  presentable,  he  sur- 
veyed tus  work  with  another  gratified  grin. 

'* Berry  hansom  now,"  he  said.  ''Bell 
rung  for  breakfast ;  me  show  the  way." 

Tiie  way  led  into  a  small  but  daintily 
furnished  saloon,  chsormingly  adorned  with 
exoUc  plants,  and  in  the  middle  a  table  set 
with  a  service  of  silver  and  rich  Oriental 
chba,  all  marked  with  the  same  device  of 
a  star  of  seven  points. 

Dr.  Zamien  was  already  in  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  scanning  the  London 
papers,  which  had  just  been  brought  aboard. 
Opposite  to  him  sat  a  dark,  handsome, 
bronzed  fellow  whom  he  introduced  to  me 
as  Captain  Biac.  The  Captain  gave  me  a 
friendly  grip  of  the  hand,  first,  it  seemed  to 
me,  considtbg  the  Doct<»'s  eye,  like  a  mastiff 
who  asks  of  his  master,  in  mute  fashion, 
whether  a  stranger  is  to  be  treated  as 
friend  or  foe. 

In  another  moment  appeared  a  pretty 
little  woman,  perfecUv  dressed,  followed 
by  a  tall,  slender  girl  with  a  soft  olive 
complexion,  whom  I  at  once  recognised  as 
the  original  of  my  feverish  vision  of  the 
previous  night 

"  Madame  Yalerien,"  said  the  Doctor, 
turning  to  the  elder  lady,  "  permit  me  to 
make  known  to  you  Mr.  Bertram.  Con- 
stance, here  Is  your  patient-^'  bien  portent,' 
as  you  see,  rosy  and  fresh,  and  as  little 
like  a  drowned  man  as  can  be  imagined." 

The  meal  proceeded,  elegantiy  served  bv 
two  or  three  dark-skinned  attendants,  with 
the  daintiest  dishes,  and  what  seemed  to 
be  the  choicest  wines.  Yet  the  time  passed 
gaily  enough.  Madame  Yalerien  was  full 
of  badinage,  the  Doctor  responded  in  the 
most  light-hearted  way,  and  far  me  it  was 
sufiioient  to  drink  in  the  light  of  the 
beautiful  liquid  eyes  that  were  every  now 
and  then  turned  softly  upon  me. 

And  then  we  heard  that  the  Customs 
launch  was  alongside,  demanding  some 
formalities;  and  Uie  Doctor,  who  disliked 
interrogations  of  any  kind,  it  seemed, 
hastened  on  deck  to  confront  the  officials. 
They  had  been  dvil  enoueh  to  bring  out 
a  letter  which  had  just  arrived  for  me ;  it 
was  under  cover  of  one  of  the  hotel  en- 
velopes, addressed  in  a  handwriting  that 
was  possibly  Jansen's.  In  addition  to  the 
enclosure,  which  was  only  a  letter  from 
Aunt  Judith,  was  a  slip  of  paper  containing 
the  words:  "A  friendly  warning.  You 
are  on  board  an  ill-fated  ship.    G^t  away 
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The  friendly  warning  —  of  which  I 
doubted  the  friendlineee — did  inspire  me 
with  a  little  uneasiness.  Especially  when 
I  saw  the  "Priscilla"  hauled  on  deck  and 
enclosed  in  a  canvas  cover  with  other 
boats  on  the  main  deck,  whfle  davits  were 
hauled  inboard,  gangways  stowed  away, 
and  everything  made  snug  for  sea.  But 
although  there  might  be  something  enig- 
matic about  the  Doctor's  character,  yet  it 
attracted  as  much  as  that  of  Jansen 
repelled;  and  as  for  Constance,  I  would 
stake  my  life  on  her  being  all  that  was 
most  sweet  and  estimable. 

The  yacht  was  standing  out  for  sea  and 
making  fair  progress  almost  in  the  teeth 
of  the  wind,  which  had  freshened  a  good 
de<d.  The  lofty  but  regular  outline  of  the 
Isle  of  Portland  was  to  windward  of  us,  and 
in  some  of  our  boards  we  stood  close  in- 
shore— BO  dose  that  we  could  see  bands  of 
convicts,  in  their  hideous  yellow  coverings, 
at  work  in  serried  lines  at  the  quarries. 

The  weather  was  gettbg  thick  and 
drizzly,  and  not  being  wanted  on  deck,  I 
made  my  way  to  the  saloon ;  and  there  I 
found  Constance  alone,  reading  and  snugly 
posed  in  a  fauteuil,  a  lamp  over  her  head 
throwing  a  radiant  light  upon  her  book 
and  on  her  dark  chestnut  locks.  Her 
slight  and  graceful  figure,  the  charming 
curves  of  her  neck,  the  face  of  a  clear  olive 
complexion  with  features  of  classic  beauty, 
the  aark  and  lustrous  eyes,  surcharged  with 
sensibility  and  emotion.  Here  was  the 
being  of  my  vague  longings  and  desires, 
whom  I  recognhed  at  once  as  mv  fate; 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  and  subde 
attraction  on  either  side,  which  drew  us 
togeUier  rather  as  long-sundered  friends 
than  as  the  almost  strangers  that  conven- 
tionally we  were. 

Constance  laid  aside  her  book,  and  we 
began  to  talk,  intermittently  at  first, 
with  the  tremor  of  the  early  impulses  of 
passion  —  we  had  too  much  to  say  for 
fluent  everyday  talk.  What  concerned  us 
most  were  our  own  immediate  impressions 
and  sensations.  That  the  touch  of  her 
hand  had  given  the  first  thrill  of  life  to 
my  frame,  it  delighted  her  to  hear,  and 
she  was  innocently  curious  as  to  the  im- 
pressions I  had  received  duriog  this  half- 
conscious  state ;  and  then  we  went  on  to 
talk  of  our  previous  lives,  always  with  the 
tacit  understanding  that  our  first  meeting 
had  formed  an  era  from  which  aU  the 
future  would  date. 


First  I  had  to  tell  the  story  of  my  life, 
although  in  truth,  like  the  traditional 
knife-grinder,  I  had  no  story  to  tell  that 
was  worthy  of  the  name.  But  such  as  it 
was^  it  seemed  full  of  interest  for  Constance. 
First,  as  to  my  mother,  who  was  one  of 
three  sisters,  daughters  of  a  tough  old  sea- 
dog,  Admiral  PensiUon,  and  how  she  fell 
in  love  and  eloped  with  a  poor  engineer 
officer,  one  Lieutenant  Bertram,  to  the 
great  indignation  of  her  father,  who  at 
once  altered  his  will,  and  left  all  that  he 
had  the  disposal  of  to  his  other  daoghteny 
and  made  these  dispositions  Irrevocable  by 
dying  soon  after.  Tet  the  two  elder 
sisters  were  good  and  loyal,  and  would 
have  shared  everything  with  my  mother, 
but  that  she  died  shortly  after  her  father, 
leaving  me  to  the  care  of  Aunt  Judith  and 
Aunt  Priscilla. 

If  anything,  these  excellent  women  had 
been  too  careful  of  me.  When  I  was 
fourteen  they  broke  up  their  home  at  Fair- 
view  for  a  time,  and  went  to  live  at  Exeter, 
in  order  that  I  mieht  attend  the  grammar 
school  thera  And  when  it  became  a  ques- 
tion of  sending  me  to  the  University,  they 
would  have  gone  to  Oxford  without  demur, 
only  they  found  that  maiden  aunts  were 
not  allowed  in  residence  at  any  of  the 
colleges.  I  was  very  glad  not  to  go,  for 
that  matter,  for  I  hM  no  penchant  ten 
studies  at  all,  except  it  were  in  natural 
science. 

And  so  we  all  went  back  to  F^dr- 
view  with  huge  delight,  and  I  set  up  a 
laboratory  there,  and  a  workshop,  and 
made  myself  very  busy  at  times.  But 
more  than  anything  else  I  loved  the  free- 
dom of  the  sea,  and  adventurous  voyages 
here  and  there  in  my  own  little  craft 
But  I  had  not  things  quite  my  own  way, 
I  explained.  I  was  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee or  council  of  three,  who  sat  upon  me 
on  every  important  occasion  of  my  Uh. 
My  two  aunts  formed  part  of  the  quorum, 
of  course,  and  the  third  was  Squire  Bom- 
pa?,  generally  known  as  Justice  Bompas, 
on  account  of  his  being  such  an  active  and 
exemplary  magistrata 

Constance  laughed  merrily  as  I  described 
the  solemn  procedure  of  this  high  court 
''But,"  she  said,  suddenly  becoming  grave, 
'■you  have  a  very  happy  lot.  But  with 
me  everything  is  vague  and  uncertain.  I 
am  subject  to  the  authority  of  one  ^ — ^here 
she  broke  off  abruptly,  and  added,  after  a 
moment's  pause — ''  who  is  everything  that 
is  kind  and  good.  But  Madame  Yalerien 
calls  ma    Adieu,  monsieur  1 '' 
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One  long,  tranquil,  peaoefol  day  sncoeeded 
another  with  int^alfl  of  tranquil  deep, 
and  that  was  all.  Yet  I  was  happy,  wim 
a  happiness  that  left  no  sting  beUnd  it. 
Bat  at  seventeen  years  old — on  my  f^te 
day — the  little  festival  the  sisters  had 
arranged  was  half  spoilt  by  the  rain,  and 
thondw  rolled  throagh  the  air;  when  there 
was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  convent  door, 
and  the  lay  sister,  who  was  portress, 
annoonced  with  awe  and  alarm  that  a 
caliche  and  four  horses  all  covered  with 
mad  had  drawn  up  before  the  door  of  the 
convent,  and  that  a  strange  and  awfal- 
looking  man  had  entered  the  lodge  and 
demanded  to  see  the  mother  superior.  It 
was  my  guardian,  as  it  turned  out,  who  had 
not  been  heard  of  for  ten  years  or  more, 
except  through  his  bankers.  That  very 
dav  I  was  to  take  my  place  in  his  house- 
hold. He  had  provided  a  suitable  com- 
panion andchaperoniMadameValerien,  who 
is  the  widow  of  some  eminent  professor.  It 
was  a  terrible  trial  to  be  launched  suddenly 
into  the  world,  leaving  behind  all  my  former 
friends.  Aad  we  have  been  travelling 
since,  to  Borne,  to  Venice,  to  Naples,  and 
then  we  were  suddenly  hurried  off  to 
Havre,  where  we  found  this  vessel  waiting 
for  us,  and  we  had  not  been  cruising  many 
days  when  we  picked  up  out  of  the  sea — 
you."  . 

This  last  word  was  accompanied  bv  a 
soft  yet  doubtful  glance  in  my  direction, 
as  if  the  speaker  had  not  quite  made  up 
her  mind  whether  the  event  were  pro- 
pitious or  the  reversa 

'*  And  your  guardian,"  I  asked,  "is  he 
good  to  yout  Do  you  love  him  as  a 
daughter  t'* 

*<UuBhr'  said  Constance,  sinking  her 
voice  to  a  whisper,  "he  wDl  hear.  Bat 
why  should  I  be  afraid  to  speak  t  Yes,  he 
is  always  good  to  me.  He  is  even  too 
lavish  in  gratifying  all  my  whims.  Yet 
he  inspires  awe — veneration  rather  than 
love.  Bat  I  dread  his  displeasure  more 
than  anything  in  the  world,  and  I  should 
never  dare  to  disobey  him." 

Just  then  the  warning  bell  rang  for 
dinner,  and  Constance  hurried  away,  while 
Nero,  the  negro  boy,  came  to  look  me  up 
and  array  me  for  the  solemn  function; 
for  on  calm  and  propitious  evenings  like 
this,  the  Doctor  liked  to  dine  in  state. 

In  the  stillness  and  beauty  of  the  night 
the  crew,  gathering  into  little  groups,  began 
to  sing  and  dance  upon  the  forward  deck 
to  the  monotonous  tum-tum  of  an  Indian 
drum,  or  the  more  musical  accompaniment 


CHAPTER  IIL   ON  THE  DORSET  COAST. 

There  is  nothing  very  interesting  about 
this  Dorset  coast,  where  a  long  breiSEwater 
of    shingle,  Imown  as  the  Chesil  bank, 
stretches  for  many  mOes,  with  a  kind  of 
lagoon  behind  it  and  a  low  coast-line,  with 
a  range  of  downs  rising  against  the  skv- 
line,  and  here  and  there  a  nearer  hill 
crowned  with  some  ancient  tumulus  or 
entrenchment    The  Doctor  seemed  to  be 
making  a  conscientious  survey  of  the  coast, 
for  nothing  escaped  his  observation,  and 
he  was  especially  on  the  alert  for  anythine 
that  bore  the  name  of  castle  or  tower;  and 
finding  on  the  map  a  certain  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  he  made  us  all  go  on  shore.    But 
after  a  long  walk  and  a  climb  up  a  steep 
hill,  we  found  only  immense  earthworks, 
very  impodng,  and  affording  a  striking 
view  of  sea  and  shore,  but  evidently  not 
what  the  Doctor  was  looking  for.    What- 
ever mkht  be  the  object  of  his  search,  it 
was  evident  diat  his  ward  had  something 
to  do  with  the  matter.    At  every  new 
point  of  view  he  would  turn  anxiously  to 
Constance. 

"Does  the  sight  of  all  this  excite  any 
associations  In    your  mindt"  he  would 
ask. 
Bat  Constance  would  shake  her  head. 
"  It  is  all  very  pleasant,  and  I  think  I 
have  seen  something  like  it  before." 
"  Where  t "  cried  the  Doctor,  eagerly. 
<'0h,    the    Battes   Montmartre,"  said 
Constance. 

<'  Bah !"  said  the  Doctor,  contemptuously. 
*'  You  little  Parisian  cockney  1 " 

We  were  all  tired  enough  when  we  got 
back  to  tiie  ship,  and  Madame  Yalerien  at 
once  retired  to  take  her  customary  siesta. 
And  while  the  yacht  was  genUy  gliding 
across  the  bay,  with  a  beautiful  panorama 
around  of  the  bright  sea  sprinkled  with 
sails  and  the  distant  hills  tinged  with  a 
solemn  evening  radiance,  Constonce  and  I 
enjoyed  on  deck  a  delicious  half  hour  of 
mutual  confidence  and  happy  talk. 

*'  I  don't  know,"  said  Constance,  lowering 
her  voice,  *'  why  my  guardian  attaches  such 
importance  to  my  early  recollections.  Ttiey 
are,  after  all,  but  very  vague  and  confused. 
It  must  have  been  in  England  that  my  first 
childhood  was  spent;  but  my  strongest 
impressions  are  of  a  father  whose  figure  I 
vaguely  recall,  and  a  home  which  was 
somewhere  witlxin  view  of  the  sea.  Every- 
thing else  about  me  is  recent — of  yesterday. 
For  I  hardly  count  the  long  years  I  spent 
at  the  convent  of  the  good  sisters  in  Paris. 
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of  some  tinkling  guitar  or  bftDJa  Xmixed 
lot  they  were— negroe*  ebon  Uaok,  with 
white,  shining  teeth,  Loscmi,  Mal^rv,  an 
Itilian  or  two,  and  a  Seotchnian. 

"  Oh,  they  are  a  bir  crew  enongh,"  said 
Biaz,  replying  to  my  looks  rather  than  to 
any  spoken  words;  "good  workers  and  good 
fighters  at  a  pinoh,  and  that  is  what  we 
want,  for  our  cruises  are  not  always  in 
quiet  waters.  But  there  is  one  I  rather 
mistrust.  The  quietest^  best  behared  of 
the  lot^  but  there  is  a  lurUng  devil  in  hts 
eye  that^  as  one  used  to  these  fellows,  I 
don't  like.  His  comrades  call  him  Shiney ; 
there  he  is  coiling  a  rope ;  the  fellow  never 
takes  his  ease  like  the  rest." 

I  followed  the  man  with  my  eyes;  he 
certainly  seemed  one  of  the  steadiest  of 
the  crew,  and  not  unlike  Jansen  in  the 
face,  although  of  a  much  more  powerful 
frame. 

Before  long  the  music  had  eeased,  the 
watch  was  changed,  and  the  "  Star  of  the 
Night "  glided  softly  and  silently  over  the 
sea.  Dr.  Zamien  had  come  on  deck  and 
seated  htmself  by  my  sida  He  listened 
complacently  as  I  led  the  eonvenation  to 
his  ward.  How  sweet  she  seemed  to  me, 
how  loveaUe,  and  what  haziness  to  win 
the  a£f€cbion  of  so  fair  a  creature  I 

''There  are  secret  affinities,"  said  the 
Doctor,  after  musipg  in  silence  for  a  while, 
"  in  thinUng  organisations,  which  resemble 
those  familiar  to  us  in  chemistry  when  two 
elements,  entangled  perhaps  in  mechanical 
alliance  with  alien  bodies,  suddenly  obey 
the  inevitable  laws  of  their  being  and  com- 
bine in  one  harmonious  substance.  Such 
is  the  true  union  of  souls.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  obtained  without  probation,  trial, 
perhaps  snfifering.  Are  you  content  to 
undergo  this  ordeal  f  It  is  not  merely  to 
aak  and  to  have.  There  are  conditions 
attached  which  may  displease  you.  If  so, 
it  is  best  to  withdraw  at  once." 

No  conditions  would  be  too  onerous,  I 
replied,  which  were  consistent  with  integrity 
md  honour. 

The  Doctor  frowned.  <'I  do  not  like 
ihese  limitations,"  he  said,  "  which  imply 
i  mistrust  of  one  who  is  entitled  to  demand 
ihorongh  confidence  and  obedience.  I 
lave  confidence  in  you  because  I  can  read 
rour  natura  You  have  been  brought  up 
>y  pure  and  delicate  women ;  you  are  not 
rnfit  to  share  the  thoughts  of  a  pure, 
inaullied  nature.  But  before  going  further, 
t  is  fit  that  you  should  know  the  history 
d  my  ward,  which  involves  certain  episodes 
n  my  own  life." 


The  Doctor  lit  a  big  ci^,  which  seemed 
to  imply  a  hmg  story.  Me  smoked  aaci 
spoke  deliberatdy,  and  pufEs  ot  smoka  ^ 
duty  as  commas  and  fail  stopa 
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In  the  semi-darknesB  of  the  dear  and 
starlit  n%ht,  Dr.  Zamien's  face  shone  out 
with  strange  luminosity,  wtdoh  seemed 
to  cast  a  famt  glow  on  the  white  riiin  of 
ci^  Huoke  wmch  circled  above  his  head. 
His  narrative  began  with  an  aUoaioa  to  Iik 
own  early  days.  His  father,  ha  aaid,  re- 
sided, at  the  time  of  his  birth,  at  the  eourt 
of  the  Maharajah  ot  Jupore,  a  Mbutaiy 
state^  whose  frontiers  bordered  <m  the  moun- 
tains of  Thibet  Here  the  elder  Zamian 
ezweised  the  functions  of  physioiaD,  as- 
trologer, alchemist^  a  man  of  vast  natural 
gifts,  and  of  the  profoundest  knowledga 
The  Doctor  himself,  when  of  suffioient  age^ 
had  been  sent  to  Europe  to  study  diambtiy 
and  physics  under  the  most  emineatt  pro- 
fessors jb  Paris,  London^  and  Beriin. 

During  his  residence  in  Europe  the 
Doctor  had  been  initiated  into  a  society 
of  a  secret  and  mysterious  nature,  of  which 
he  would  say  no  more  than  that  it  was 
called  the  Circle  of  Zoroaster,  and  that  it 
possessed  the  secretand  ancient  h^e  af  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Eosicruciana  And  to 
hfs  surprise  he  found,  on  his  setmn  to 
India,  that  his  father  had  kmg  been  one  of 
the  initiated,  and  that  the  fraternity  had 
spread  among  the  Parsees,  and  that  oireles 
had  also  been  formed  among  the  more 
enlightened  of  the  Brahmans,  as  well  m  ot 
the  higher  castes  in  genwaL 

Suddenly  a  palace  revolution  was 
effected,  the  Maharajah  d^>osed  and  im- 
prisoned, perishing  shortly  after  from  the 
ill-treatment  to  which  he  had  beoi  snb- 
jected.  Ttie  revolution  was  highly  popular 
with  the  inhnbitants,  who  showed  thefr  zeal 
for  the  new  order  of  things  by  buming 
down  the  laboratoiy  and  the  bungalows  of 
the  Prankish  doctors,  and  killing  tike  vener- 
able Zamien,  while  his  son,  yfbo  was  absent 
at  the  time,  barely  escaped  with  bis  life, 
and  took  refuge  aoiODe  the  hills. 

Driven  into  the  wilds  of  Thibet,  Zamien 
might  have  peririied  of  hnnger  and  ex- 
posure but  for  the  acddental  meeting  with 
a  Lama,  or  priest,  who  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  initiated,  and,  thanks  to  the  aid 
of  faithful  brothers,  he  paaaed  safely 
through  the  terrible  defiles  and  gorges  of 
the  great  mountain  ranges  aiul  rMched 
the  frontier  of  China  proper. 
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'*Bitt  in  cTomuj^"  mad  tht  Doctor,  wbo 
hoBiittkM  Q|^  tlw  mnratiiw^  <<oiia  of  the 
higbeit  of  tlw  aoanteia  paMies,  wbeie 
et«m«l  «9omB  BMled  among  the  oatorop  of 
theaUackert  and  moet  deialiAe  rocki,  the 
barMiiCP  of  the  dogt  of  tiie  MonecJ  oeravan 
attnoted  attention  to  a  aad  and  mpoivrfol 
aigM.  Two  '  ^oeign  derila,'  as  they  weve 
caUed  \^  eren  the  mort  poltta  of  the 
i/bmgaltk  deaeEted  by  their  gM^  and 
attevidai^  who  had  plundered  them  of 
eyerjrthing,  had  been  Mb  to  periah  in  this 
hofiid  waatob  On*  was  an  eldedy  man 
with  gdusled  hafe  and  beacd,  wdio  had  the 
fimt  aaooqmbed  to  want  and  cold.  The 
seeoiid  waa  atill  alive  when  we  foond  him, 
boib  beyond  the  reach  of  any  hnman  aid  to 
reatoreb  A  powwfol  atimolant  and  eordial 
that  I  administer  xevived  him  for  the 
momtnti  aad  eve  bk  dying  eyes  cbaed  in 
tfa«ir  last  de^>  I  had  recognised  and  le- 
tarned  the  si^  of  brotherfa^od.  He»  too, 
waa  one  ol  the  lUiiminatL 

*'I  bent  my  head  to  hia  lips,  bnt  could 
only  distingirish  *Daaghler--Oonatance'; 
biib  he  pressed  my  hand,  and  I  returned 
thia  pressure,  aoceptinff  such  as  in  the 
naitiire  of  a  trast  estalmahed  between  u& 
Thm,  as  if  slreugthened  and  impelled  to 
onalaatefifort  of  the  will,  he  whfspeied  wift 
hia  dying  breath :  '  Beneath  the  Towe&' " 

So  ooii^iletely  had  these  poor  unf<win* 
nato  traiBsUara  been  robbed  and  stripped, 
that  thefar  Yery  clothes  had  been  taken 
away^  and  only  some  tattwedi  woitUess 
rags  left  behind.  Papers  and  valuables, 
whatever  they  might  We  possessed*  had 
been  ratl^esaly  canried  off  by  the  wretdies 
who  had  led  than  into  this  terrible  pkce. 
Zanqen,  however,  had  no  time  or  meims  to 
follow  up  these  villains.  Already  he  had 
incurred  some  suspicion  by  his  attentions 
to  the  dying  Englishman,  whom  the 
othMS  would  have  kit  to  his  fate  as  one 
acenrsed.  Zamien  carried  away  with  him 
an  old  leather  wallet,  which  the  younger 
man  had  worn  nound  his  neiok,  containing 
scne  freahly  dug  roots  and  some  sp^qjmena 
of  plants  recently  collected;  and  on  turn- 
ing out  ite  contents  later  on,  Zamien  dis- 
covjered  a  scn^  of  piqper,  evidently  torn 
from  a  letter,  with  writing  in  an  uof ormed, 
childish  hand,  between  two  ruled  lines, 
bearing  an  address,  **  Rue  de  Pojuuon  Vert, 
Paris,"  and  the  words,  '*Gher  Papa," 
Ziitaien  had  plenty  to  think  of  in  securing 
his  own  safety,  and  had  many  hair^breadth 
escapes  ere  1m  succeeded  in  reaching  one 
of  the  Treaty  ports  and  taking  ship  for 
Europe. 


He  lost  no  time  when  he  reached  ParlUt 
in  finding  out  the  R^oe  de  Poisson  Vert. 
And  there,  sure  enough,  was  a  youug 
pensionnafare.  Miss  Constance  Graham,  aged 
five  years  luid  a  half,  whose  father  was 
travelling  in  foreign  paxts.  Askad  where 
was  her  former  hoine  f  She  had  the  vagud 
notions  of  geography  not  inexcusable  in 
five  years  and  a  half*  It  was  by  a  train, 
a  steamboat,  and  by  other  "  voitures  "  that 
ahe  had  arrived  "  chez  les  soours,"  As  for 
countries,  nations,  and  their  divisions,  she 
knew  nothingof  them,  except  as  places  on 
the  maps.  Uer  schoolfellows  called  her 
"  la  petite  Anglaise,"  but  as  for  any  notion 
of  what  province,  race,  or  country  she  be- 
longed to,  she  had  never  thought  of  the 
matter,  and  could  not  tell  She  had  lived 
« ohea  mon  p^re,"  she  said  with  dignity, 
and  thftb  was  enoughk  But  she  had  a 
viyid  recollection  of  soma  of  the  featorea 
of  her  old  home— t)^  great  waters  where 
thi»  snn  sank  to  rest  in  a  bed  of  purple  and 
gold;  and  where  sometimes  great  wav^s 
came  dadiing  in  mountaba  of  foam  towards 
her ;  and  the  garden  where  theve  was  a 
little  river,  and  where  ahe  used  to  )iide  ^ 
behind  the  great  fronds  ci  the  ferns. 

*'  All  thii^  considored,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"the  conclusion  is  suggested  that  Con- 
stance's former  home  waa  somewhere  in 
the  west  of  England." 

But  no  further  information  transpired, 
and  everything  regarding  her  origin  and 
ooimections  remained  a  myatei^.  It  was 
evident  that  her  father  had  wiahed  to 
establish  her  where  no  enquiriea  fnom 
her  former  home  might  reach  her.  And 
Zunien  had  at  that  time  interests  which 
he  deemed  more  important  to  consider. 
Time  passed  en,  and  he  formed  no  other 
ties,  so  began  to  value  his  position  as 
guardian  of  Constanca  He  had  realised 
abundant  wealth;  he  could  endow  his 
ward  with  a  fortune  suitable  to  the  future 
of  a  eirl  well  bom  and  well  educated* 
And  thus  he  had  no  interest  tp  serve  in 
making  researches  into  the  past.  Bat 
circumstances  had  recently  occurred  which 
seemed  to  necessitate  an  exhanative  effort 
to  discover  the  secret  of  the  girl^a  origin. 
And  this  was  the  actual  object  of  the 
present  cruise. 

The  Doctor's  conditions  did  not  seem  to 
me  hard  —  I  must  serve  him  as  pupU 
and  neophyte  for  a  year  and  a  day — 
keeping  all  his  secrets,  obeying  all  his 
commands.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
having  earnestly  striven  to  make  myself 
worthy — ^if,  in  a  word,  I  had  remained 
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faithful  to  my  yows  of  initiation — then  I 
might  marnr  Constanco  if  we  were  still 
both  of  a  mmd. 

My  assent  to  this  was  a  foregone  eon- 
closioa  I  repeated  the  solemn  formula 
which  the  Doctor  dictated  to  me,  and  thus 
became  a  postulant  for  admission  to  a 
body  of  whose  aims  and  methods  I  knew 
nothing.  To  me  the  object,  however,  was 
evident  enough.  It  meant  Constance — 
and  hurried  awav  by  the  strength  of  my 
passion,  I  left  other  consequences  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

CHAPTER   V.     IN  LYME  BAY. 

A  LOVELY  summer  morning  dawned  as 
the  <<Star  of  the  Night''  lay  quietly  at 
anchor  off  the  Cobb  at  Lyme.  Everybody 
knows  the  Cobb,  which  was  originally  a 
natural  breakwater  formed  by  the  set  of 
tides  and  currents,  but  now  a  bulwark 
of  stronff  masonry,  behind  which  the  naval 
forces  of  Lyme  Regis  rest,  secured  from 
the  tempest.  Lyme  itself  has  not  much 
changed  since  the  days  of  the  great  French 
war,  when  Jane  Austen  visits  the  place 
and  sketches  it  with  her  quiet,  feminine 
touch.  ''The  principal  street  almost 
hurrying  into  the  water,  the  walk  to  the 
Cobb  skirting  round  the  pleasant  little 
bay,  the  Cobb  itself  .  .  .  with  the  beauti- 
ful line  of  cUfis  to  the  east.  The  scenes 
in  the  ndghbourhood,  Charmouth  with  its 
high  grounds  and  extensive  sweeps  of 
country,  and  still  more  its  sweet  retired 
bay,  backed  by  dark  difia,  where  fragments 
of  low  rock  among  the  sands  make  it  the 
happiest  spot  for  watching  the  flow  of  the 
tide  ...  the  woody  varieties  of  the  cheer- 
ful village  of  up  Lj^me,  and  above  all 
Pinny,  with  its  green  chasms  between 
romantic  rocks."  Since  then,  by  the  way, 
Pinny  has  almost  effaced  itself  by  sliding 
bodily  bito  the  sea. 

Our  next  point  was  Branscombe,  a 
pleasant,  straggling  village,  among  streams 
and  hills,  with  the  sea  below  opening  from 
a  quiet  little  bay.  Here  the  Doctor 
found  a  population  of  lace-makers,  and 
purchased  as  many  specimens  as  he  could 
find  ready  for  sale,  for  most  of  the  lace- 
workers  were  under  contract  to  dealers 
at  Honiton  and  elsewhere.  And  he  left 
orders  for  more,  and  genenJly  made  a  stir 
in  the  village,  and  especiaUy  when  he 
began  to  prescribe  for  some  poor  bed- 
ridden people  who  had  sunk  into  the  state 
of  chronic  invalids,  whom  he  cheered  with 
his  hopeful  words,  and  bright,  energetic 


manner;  while  to  some  he  promised  speedj 
cure  If  they  would  follow  implieitqr  lus 
directions;  and  with  moat  he  left  medi- 
cines and  money  too,  so  that  they  mi^t 
get  the  nourishment  he  prescribed.  Tbm 
had  been  no  such  stir  and  awakening  in 
the  village  probably  since  its  first  settle- 
ment by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  people 
attended  tiie  Doctor  down  to  the  beach  in 
a  wondering  crowd,  and  cottagers  brooghft 
their  sick  to  their  doors  so  that  he  m%fat 
look  upon  them  as  he  passed. 

Altogether  it  was  rather  a  relief  to  find 
that  the  Doctor  confined  his  healins 
manifestations  to  obscure  people  and 
obscure  places.  At  Sidmouth,  where  we 
landed  next,  among  the  genteel  and  eon- 
ventional  frequenters  of  a  popular  watering- 
place  the  Doctor  was  only  remarked  as 
that  ''distinguished"  or  strange-looUng 
man.  Here,  indeed,  the  ladies  of  the 
party  attracted  more  attention,  and  many 
were  the  admiring  glances  that  were 
forwarded  to  theb  address  by  the  men 
who  were  staying  in  the  place. 

WhQe  we  were  enqubring  for  some 
vehicle  to  take  us  to  Budleigh  Salterton, 
a  lovely  village,  which  evervbody  visiti^  I 
saw  by  the  Doctor's  awa&ened  glanee, 
which  resembles  that  of  a  lion  when  look- 
ing out  for  his  prey,  that  he  rec(>gniaed 
a  face  among  the  people.  Tuminff  round, 
I  saw  Mr.  Jansen,  who  appearea  to  be 
scrutiniBing  our  party  with  watchful 
attentioa  He  waved  me  a  careless  aalnte, 
but  we  took  no  further  notice  of  each 
other,  and  we  started  on  our  drive,  iriiich 
proved  to  be  a  very  pleasant  one,  over  a 
rather  wild  and  rugged  countrv,  inteneeted 
here  and  there  by  valleys  rich  in  woods 
and  meadows,  with  glimpses  of  a  bright 
blue  sea  beyond. 

By  general  consent  we  extended  oar 
visit  to  Sidmouth  for  several  days.  There 
was  a  strange  kind  of  natural  arch  to  be 
visited  from  the  sea,  and  we  made  a  short 
excursion  by  rail  to  Ottery  Saint  Mary,  with 
views  of  the  fair  vale  of  me  Biver  Otter  on 
either  hand.  And  when  we  had  seen  the 
fine  old  church  and  the  school-house — or 
perhaps  it  is  the  parsonage — reputed  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Coleridge, 
we  picnicked  pleasantly  in  a  shady  n<Mk 
by  the  river,  and  awaited  the  cool  shadea 
of  evening  for  our  return. 

Captain  Biaz  was  pleased  to  see  us  aU 
on  board  again.  He  had  experienced 
many  uneasy  moments  while  we  were 
ashore,  and  a  warning  cone  had  lust  been 
hoisted  along  the  coast  presaging  galea 
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from  south  or  south-eaat.  He  piopoaed, 
theieforei  to  ran  for  Ezmoath,  where  there 
waa  a  good  harbour,  and  where  we  might 
lie  in  safety  till  the  threatening  weather 
had  deared. 

It  came  on  to  blow  in  the  night,  but  by 
that  time  we  were  anchored  off  Exmouth. 
The  sea  was  rising,  and  the  yacht  rolled 
and  pitched  a  good  deal  daring  the  night ; 
and  at  daybreaJc,  as  the  tide  was  fall,  the 
Oaptabi  signalled  to  a  tug,  which  toweil  us 
safely  into  harbour.  MadamB  Yalefien's 
joy  was  great  when  she  rose  and  found  the 
yacht  safely  moored  alongside  a  quay,  and 
a  bright  and  say  little  town  at  her  elbow, 
thronged  with  nice  people,  amoog  whom 
toilettes  had  their  yalue,  with  snu^  shops 
and  all  the  resources  of  civilisation. 

On  shoroi  the  wind,  blusterous  and  fresh, 
was  pleasant  enough  with  the  sight  of  the 
white  horses,  in  the  way  of  foamine  surge, 
racing  in  towards  the  beach.  Gaptidn 
Riaz  came  on  shore  with  us,  and  the 
Doctor  proposed  a  walk  up  to  the  Beacon, 
which  is  a  hill  terraced  with  houses  almost 
to  the  summit^  and  commanding  at  different 
points  a  fine  panoramic  view — the  coast 
stretching  on  either  hand,  with  cliffs  and 
romantic  combes,  and  Torquay  in  the  dis- 
tance, its  roofs  glittering  in  the  sunshina 
On  a  bench  near  the  summit  we  came  upon 
Mr.  Jansen  again,  who  was  surveying  the 
scene  through  his  binoculars.  Agam  he 
waved  a  courteous  salute,  and  we  passed  on. 

"I  don't  like  the  look  of  that  feUow," 
said  Riaz,  when  we  were  out  of  earshot 
*'He  rowed  round  the  yacht  when  you 
were  all  ashore.  There  were  several  people 
with  him,  and  they  asked  to  come  on 
board,  but  I  refused,  without  vour  sanction, 
Doctor.    But  I  thought  I  detected  signs 

Ksing  between  this  man  and  the  Chinese 
icar,  Shiney,  whom  I  always  thought  to 
be  a  cut-throat  dog." 

"  We  shiJl  see,"  said  the  Doctor,  thought- 
fully. <'It  may  be  that  the  dangers  of 
which  I  am  warned  lie  in  that  direction. 
But  this  man  is  a  friend  of  Bertram's," 
turning  his  eyes  upon  me  in  a  searching 
way. 

I  hastened  to  explain  that  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him  was  only  casual ;  that  he 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  people  and 
neighbourhood  around  our  place ;  but  that 
I  could  not  remember  having  ever  seen 
him  till  we  met  at  Weymouth. 

'*A11  this,"  said  the  Doctor,  when  we 
were  alone  together,  "shows  the  danger 
we  are  in  from  having  stiU  to  seaich, 
while,  perhaps,  the   opposing   power   is 


working  against  us  in  fall  knowledge.  I 
begin  to  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  attain 
a  result  from  the  unaided  memory  of  my 
ward.  To-night  I  shall  try  an  experiment 
in  which  you  and  she  are  concerned.  Keep 
your  thoughts  dear,  and  your  mind  in  a 
state  of  repose,  and  we  will  see  if  otr 
united  intelligence  be  not  sufficientlv  strong 
to  penetrate  the  mist  that  surrounds  us." 

When  we  met  just  before  dinner,  I 
found  that  Constance  had  received  a  similar 
warning  from  the  Doctor. 

"Oh  yes,  I  feel  horribly  frightened," 
she  said.  "Is  it  not  what  the  <M^re 
Sup6rieure'  used  to  call  sorcery,  and 
solemnly  warn  us  against  t  But  I  feel 
that  what  I  share  with  you  cannot  be 
reidly  wrong." 

I  told  the  dear  girl  that  I  hoped  she 
would  come  to  share  everything  with  me 
in  the  fiiture.  Ah,  if  I  could  only  obtain 
her  ffuardian's  consent  to  shorten  the 
period  of  probation ! 

"  Oh,  do  not  ask  him  1 "  cried  Constance. 
"His  anger  is  terrible  when  his  will  is 
questioned;  but  no  one  is  so  kind  when 
he  has  everythug  his  own  way." 

CHAPTER  VL     THE  MAGIC  MIRROB. 

The  evening  had  come  on  wet  as  well 
as  windy,  and  Madame  Yalerien  had  sug- 
gested tiie  advantages  of  spending  the 
night  ashore.  Bat  the  early  tide  next 
morning  put  this  out  of  the  question,  and 
we  were  glad  to  get  on  board  early,  out  of 
sight  of  sloppy,  deserted  pavements,  and 
out  of  hearing  of  the  noises  of  a  river  and 
dockside  neighbourhood.  The  Doctor 
and  Madame  Yalerien  played  6cart6.  Con- 
stance sat  reading  in  one  comer,  and  I 
in  another,  now  and  then  exchanging 
vaguely  questioning  glances. 

Soon  after  eleven  Madame  Vale 'en 
retired  for  the  night,  and  presently  we 
heard  the  Doctor's  sonorous  voice  from 
the  adjoining  cabin:  "Enter,  my  children." 

About  this  after-saloon  Uiere  generally 
hung  a  perfume  of  tobacco,  with  a  faint 
tinge  of  the  scent  of  fragrant  woods,  for 
the  fittings  were  mostly  of  cedar,  with 
elaborately  carved  panels  of  sandal-wood. 
To-night  there  was  a  prevailing  odour  of 
f ranmicense,  such  as  to  a  sensitive  brain 
slightly  stimulates  the  imaginative  faculties. 
Tl^  ports  were  shuttered,  the  curtains 
drawn,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  small 
round  table,  with  carved  supports  of  dark 
oak,  with  two  chairs  placed  opposite  each 
other  on  either  side. 
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"Seat  yourselves,"  said  the  Doctor, 
pointing  oat  these  chairs.  *'  You,  Bertram^ 
aire  pexmtted  to  think  of  anything  you 
please ;  bat  for  yea,  Constance,  I  asK  you 
to  concMiMte  your  thoughts  upon  saoh 
scenes  as  you  remember  of  year  early  life, 
and  the  home  you  liyed  in  before  you 
were  taken  to  the  '  sisters.' " 

''Well,  there  Is  nothing  terrifying  in 
that,"  wluspered  Constance,  with  a  nod  in 
my  direction,  as  the  Doctor  disappeared 
for  a  moment  He  retomed  with  a  silver 
mirror,  or  such  it  appeared,  cioiously 
flUmed  in  ebony,  and  this  he  placed  on 
the  table  between  us. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  '<each  take  the 
other's  hands  lightly,  wittiout  pressure,  and 
direct  your  gaze,  both  of  you,  into  the 
mirror." 

Obeying  the  Doctor's  instructions,  with- 
out malcuig  any  difficulties,  we  found 
ourselves  looking  at  each  other,  although 
with  faces  reversed ;  yet  my  eyes  wexe  at 
once  and  involuntuily  riveted  upon  the 
eyes  in  tiie  mirror,  and  as  the  hands  of 
Conskmce  trembled  in  mine,  I  fancied  that 
the  same  strong,  indefinite  temion  of  the 
nerves  was  felt  by  her  also. 

The  lights  wese  aomnged  so  as  to  illu- 
minate our  faces,  while  the  rest  of  the 
space  was  in  semi-darkness.  The  strain  of 
the  gaze  which  I  could  not  withdraw  soon 
became  positive  paia  Constance  felt  the 
same,  I  knew,  and  I  would  have  broken 
away,  but  remained  there,  fascinated. 
Then  there  was  a  sudden  flash  of  light, 
and  the  scene  before  me  melted  away,  and 
instead  I  was  conscious  of  entirdy  fresh 
surroundings.  Yet  I  could  hear  the  Doc- 
tor's resonant  voice,  but  sounding  as  if 
it  were  mQes  away. 

''  What  do  you  see  f "  asked  the  voice ; 
and  thus  adjured  I  felt  compelled  to 
realise  what  I  saw,  though  at  the  cost  of  a 
most  painful  effort 

'*I  see  a  confused  jumble  of  things,  like 
the  pictures  in  a  fairy  tale — all  mixed  up 
together.  The  people  are  big  giants,  in 
fact,  for  they  stoop  down  to  teJk  with  tiiis 
little  being.  There  are  a  number  of 
terraces,  some  with  white  balustrades, 
and  people  are  mounting  from  one  to 
the  other;  and  at  the  top  is  a  tower 
— a  high  tower,  for  I  can  hardly  see  its 
summit" 

'*  Ah,  I  thought  we  should  come  to  the 
tower,"  said  the  Doctor,  approvingly. 
*'Go  on,  my  son." 

'*  And  we  enter  the  tower  by  an  arched 
doorway,  and  we  mount  and  mount — ^how 


steep  the  stairs  are;  one  has  to  dimb  thetn 
witti  hands  and  knees — and  at  last  we 
tap  at  a  great  oaken  door,  and  somebody 
opens — a  charming  old  man  with  a  wUte 
beard.  He  must  be  very  tall,  for  he 
stoops  down  to  speak  to  us.  And  he  am 
something,  but  I  can't  make  out  wbal^  rar 
all  sounds  are  in  a  deep  hollow  morauar 
like  the  sea.  Bat  he  leads  us  to  a  win- 
dow— ah,  how  beaut&Eul ! — ^thesea  all  malt«i 
gold,  the  sun  going  down  in  glory;  than 
against  the  glowing  sea  and  sky»  li^hat 
dark  mass  is  thfa  of  crag,  and  dif^  and 
dizzy  ndnt  Oh,  I  knowli— ftisTi^agil, 
and  bdow,  where  darkness  reqpos,  aie  the 
dark  pine-trees;  yes,  we  are  lookiDg  ftom 
If ervyn  Tower." 

"  Eureka ! "  cried  Dr.  Zamien. 

I  heard  the  cry,  joyful,  exnltant,  tbMagh 
an  the  wiiirling  noises  in  my  ears,  iat  I 
seemed  to  be  fdling  from  a  great  height, 
and  came  to  myself  with  a  start  and  gasp 
like  one  awakenbig  from  a  eonftised  dteasn. 
And  tiiere  sat  Constance,  looking  pale  and 
troubled,  and  leaning  her  head  apra  her 
hand,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with  an 
expression  in  which  tenderness  and  reproMh 
were  strangely  mixed. 

"Well,  my  dear  young  friends,"  nid 
the  Doctor,  suavely,  "you  have  doM 
very  well  for  a  first  expetinMit;  an- 
other time  we  shaU  do  stiU  better.  Now 
tell  me,  that  you  are  oome  to  yooraeK, 
where  is  this  place  that  you  have  told  us 
about!" 

''The  scene  was  familiar  enoagh  to  me. 
The  tower  belonged  to  an  old  hooa^  not 
quite  a  ruin,  but  woefully  out  of  repair. 
It  had  once  hwn  the  residence  of  tiie 
Mervyna  There  was  a  cove  just  below, 
a  curious  natural  harbour,  very  deep, 
but  with  an  entrance  so  narrow  that  it 
would  hardly  be  noticed  ttiMa  the  sea. 
Bat  I  had  often  been  there  in  my  boat;  it 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  mine,  and  stsnd- 
ing  on  the  knoll  under  the  pine^trsea, 
th^re  was  Tintagd  rising  Uke  a  gianVa 
casde  against  the  sky.  But  in  the  tower 
I  have  never  been,  for  its  entrance  was 
bricked  up,  although  once  I  had  tried  to 
climb  up  it  by  the  ivy.  The  people  said 
the  tower  was  haunted,  and  that  a  nu^jidan 
had  buried  his  gold  beneath  it^  and  when  its 
shadow  fell  across  the  footway,  they  would 
go  a  good  way  round  to  avoid  it  Anyhowt 
it  was  a  good  sea-mark,  and  by  keeping  it 
in  a  line  with  the  cairn  on  the  top  of 
Megissey  Hill  you  opened  the  entrance  of 
the  cova" 

'*The  very  place,"  cried  the  Doctor. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
TO  THE  land's  END  AND  FURTHER, 

Waking  next  morning  with  a  feeling 
of  laaeltade  and  oppreirian,  Nero,  my 
Utile  negro  boy,  who  had  broog^  in  hot 
water  imd  was  pnttfaig  oat  my  things, 
tnraed  roimd  with  the  broadest  smile  that 
he  could  eompass,  and  that  was  saying  a 
good  deal. 

"Hne  breeze,  sar,  W.&W.  The  ship 
am  standing  off  and  on,  and  the  Capen 
ask  if  yon  like  to  take  the  yonng  ladies 
ashore  at  Dawlish.  And,  sar,  de  Doctor 
am  gone  oS." 

Yea,  the  Dootor  had  actaally  started  at 
daTbreak  for  Exeter,  and  whore  he  was 
going  after  that  nobody  knew;  but  he  was 
likdy  to  be  away  some  daya  And  we 
were  all  like  so  many  sdiool-children  when 
the  dominie  has  taken  holiday.  Captain 
Biaz  at  onee  became  lively  and  talkative. 
After  we  had  landed  at  Dawlish,  and  taken 
a  hasty  dance  at  its  beantifnl  cove,  with 
its  han§^g  woods  and  prec^itoas  clifb, 
we  had  the  merriest  breakfast  imi^nable. 
We  said  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate 
things  of  the  Doctor ;  bat  we  had  the  feel- 
ing that  he  might  be  oonsdoas  of  what  we 
were  saying  of  him. 

Af^  breakfast  we  went  ashore  at  Teign- 
movth,  for  thore  is  a  whole  string  of  bean- 
tifol  watering-places  along  the  shores  of 
this  diarmhig  bay,  and  the  coast,  here 
trending  strongly  to  the  soathward,  as 
if  intending  to  join  on  to  the  Earopean 
oontbent,  forms  a  series  of  bays  and  coves, 
like  so  many  pearls  on  a  string.  And  all 
through  tUs  summer-time  the  shore  seems 
lined  with  happy,  joyous  people,  and  the 
talk  and  chatter  mingles  with  the  scream 
of  sea-birds  and  the  gentie  murmur  of  the 
surge,  while  now  the  notes  of  bands  of 
munc,  and  now  the  roar  of  a  train,  as  it 
whirls  among  cliffs  and  precipices,  to  settle 
shrieking  among  the  roofs  of  some  quiet 
town,  come  softly  out  to  sea  in  one  general 
note  of  festive  celebration. 

Bat  Torquay  was  the  surprise  to  all  who 
had  not  already  seen  the  place,  with  its 
sonny,  riant  aspect,  and  the  weahh  of  its 
gardens  and  pleasnre-ffrounds  scattered 
over  hill  and  dale,  with  houses  evervwhere 
showing  pleasantly  among  rich  and  luxu- 
riant groves.  And  sailing  across  Torbay 
we  landed  on  Brixham  Qaay,  and  drank 
a  cap  (rf  Bohea  to  the  pious  memory  of 
William  of  Orange,  who  also  landed  there 
bmg  syne,  which  we  were  told  was  tiie 


proper  thing  to  da  And  from  Brixham 
we  drove  across  country  to  Ebg's  Wear, 
which  is  the  ferry  for  Dartmouth,  and  in 
that  noble  estoary  we  found  the  "  Star  of 
the  Night "  ridinff  safely  at  anchor,  her 
c^ptabi  satisfied  for  once  with  his  berth, 
and  willing  to  stay  there  as  long  as  we 
liked,  or,  at  any  rate,  until  fortiier  orders 
from  Dr.  Zamien. 

But  sailing  orders  came  all  too  soon. 
We  had  just  sailed  up  the  magnificent 
ertuary  of  the  River  Dart  to  Totnes,  and 
admired  the  pleasant  old  town  on  the  hill, 
with  its  castle,  keep,  and  fragments  of 
ancient  walk,  and  old  houses  witii  quaint 
gables  and  piazzas.  But  we  had  hardly 
explored  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  picturesque 
Dartmouth,  with  its  ancient  churches  and 
steep  streets,  which  have  been  trodden 
by  tiie  Crusaders,  and  do  not  seraa  to  have 
changed  essentially  since.  Bat  the  Captain's 
orders  were  for  Plymouth,  there  to  await 
tlie  Doctor. 

And  coming  to  weather  Start  Pointy  we 
found  rather  a  heavy  sea  rolling  in  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  dashing  in  foam  agafaist 
the  huge  cliffs,  althouflh  the  breeze  was 
but  Ught  and  fitfoL  The  light  wfaid  and 
heavy  sea  were  rather  disconcerting  to  the 
Captain*  who  feared  that  the  yacht  would 
roll  the  masts  out  of  her,  or  come  to 
some  otiier  mish^>,  and  he  was  glad  to 
hail  a  tug,  which  tock  us  to  an  anchorage 
just  within  Plymouth  breakwater.  Bat 
we  had  not  long  the  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing the  life  and  movement  of  this  noUe 
basin,  which  Nature  aud  art  combhied  to 
render  one  of  the  noblest  harbours  in  the 
world,  when  tiie  Doctor  was  descried 
steaming  out  to  us  in  one  of  the  harbour 
launches. 

The  weather  heing  favonrable  and  the 
wind  off  diore,  we  were  able  to  run  jMetty 
close  to  the  rugged  coast  of  Cornwall,  and 
passed  the  Lisurd  by  daylight,  '<  speeriag  " 
right  into  lovely  Eynance  Cove,  with  its 
sea-green  waves  and  white  floor  of  lovely 
sand,  and  its  huge  rocks  with  tiieir  strange 
metallic  hues,  and  soon  after  opening  out 
Monnf  s  Bay,  with  Sahit  MiohaeFs  Mount 
rising  grandly  out  of  the  sea,  with  PeozAace 
shfaiing  beyond,  glorified  in  the  goldoi  ravs 
of  the  setting  sun,  whidi  tinged  all  the 
coast  with  splendour. 

But  when  once  Nature  had  put  the 
shutters  up,  it  came  on  to  blow,  and  we 

!;ot  the  fuU  force  of  a  heavy  sea.  Luckily 
or  us,  the  wind  backed  into  Hie  east,  and 
we  ran  before  the  gale  through  the  howling 
wUdemess  of  waters,  the  moon  rising  over 
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the  bleaky  dreary  headland  of  the  Land'a 
End,  and  gleaming  on  the  white  erests 
of  the  snrges  that  broke  on  the  ragged 
barrier  of  rocks  crowned  by  tiie  Long&ips 
Lighthouse. 

After  roondinff  the  headland  the  weather 
moderated  a  little^  thongh  still  pretty  bad ; 
bat  the  sight  of  the  ragged,  fearful  shore 
along  which  we  were  rannbg  was  not 
reassoring.  Cape  Cornwall  is  almost  as 
grim  as  the  Land's  End;  and  all  along 
that  coast,  according  to  the  old  saying,  is  a 
watery  grave  by  day  and  night  for  the 
shipwredked  seaman. 

What  with  the  scream  of  the  wind,  and 
the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  sarf  against  cUffs 
and  rocks,  no  one  coald  sleep  on  board 
the  "Star  of  the  Night."  Constance  and 
Madame  Valerien  came  on  deck,  and  in 
the  shelter  of  the  poop  they  watched  the 
grand  but  awful  spectacle  of  the  wild  surf, 
illuminated  by  tiie  moonbeams,  beating 
against  the  rocks,  and  of  the  heavy  seas 
that  followed  us  incessantly,  but  which 
the  good  ship,  speeding  onwards,  seemed 
always  to  outstdp.  The  lights  that  gleamed 
upon  us  from  headland  after  headland 
were  the  only  cheerful  features  of  the 
scene,  although  these  indicated  where 
frowning  cli£Es  forbade  all  hope  of  safety, 
or  bristling  rocks  that  threatened  de- 
struction to  all  who  approached  them. 

"Mon  Dieul"  cried  Madame  Valerien, 
drawing  her  cloak  about  her,  as  she 
shuddered  at  the  sights  and  sounds  about 
her.  **  And  people  traverse  these  dreadful 
scenes  for  pleasure  1 " 

"Have  no  fear,  madame,"  cried  the 
Doctor,  who  stood  behind  us,  and  who 
understood  the  gesture  if  he  could  not  hear 
the  speech.  "  You  are  as  safe  here  as  in 
your  arm-chair  at  home." 

At  this  moment  a  sudden  shock  threw 
us  all  against  the  panels  of  the  poop,  tiie 
yacht  seemed  to  leap  into  the  air,  and  next 
moment  she  broached  to,  and  a  huge 
combing  wave  swept  the  deck  from  end 
to  end,  amid  the  crashing  of  timbers,  a 
general  sound  of  breaking  and  rending, 
and  a  sharp  cry  of  horror  forced  from  all 
the  souls  on  Ixmrd,  which  rose  above  the 
howling  of  the  wind  and  the  roaring  of  the 


CHAPTER  Vni.     IN  SIGHT  OF  TINTAGEL. 

I  HAD  seized  Constance  with  one  arm, 
while  with  the  other  I  held  on  to  a 
staunchion  like  grim  death;  but  I  expected 
nothing  else  than  that  the  yacht  was  sink- 


ing under  us,  and  that  our  graves  were 
yawning  for  us  in  the  dark  waters.  At 
that  supreme  moment  our  lips  met  in  one 
long  kus;  it  was  not  so  hard  to  perish 
together. 

^ut  the  gallant  ship  rose  bravely  to  the 
surface,  shaldng  off  the  waters  wbkih  dashed 
in  torrents  from  her  sides.  The  Captain's 
voice  could  be  heard  over  all  the  din ;  he 
had  sprung  to  the  wheel  and  brought  the 
ship  to  the  wind.  Masts  and  rigging  were 
safe,  although  the  sea  had  made  a  dean 
sweep  of  the  decks,  smashing  the  boats  on 
the  davits.  The  mainsail  was  threshing 
wildly  about,  threatening  to  knock  the 
brains  out  of  anybody  who  approached; 
but  half-a-dozen  seamen  threw  themselves 
upon  it  and  secured  it. 

What  had  happened — had  the  shipstruck 
on  a  sunken  rock — were  her  timbers  pierced 
— and  was  she  even  now  sinking  beneath  us  1 
No,  it  was  an  explosion  that  had  done  the 
mischief.  There  was  a  huge  gap  in  the 
vessel's  side.  She  was  strongly  built^  and 
with  water-tight  bulkheads,  or  she  would 
have  gone  straight  to  the  bottom ;  as  it  was, 
she  might  float  for  a  few  hours. 

The  Captabi  was  calm  and  full  of  re- 
source. A  sail  was  bent  over  the  hnge 
g^p  in  the  yacht's  side,  the  pumps  were 
rigged,  and  all  hands  set  to  work  to  dear 
the  ship.  There  was  no  anchorage  near  at 
hand,  no  probability  that  a  boat  could  live 
in  such  a  sea,  while  the  rodry  coast  was 
not  likdy  to  belie  its  promise  of  a  watery 

Eave  to  any  thrown  upon  its  mercies.  Oor 
st  chance  was  to  stick  to  the  ah^  and 
keep  her  on  her  course. 

^e  crew  was  mustered;  one  man  was 
missing,  Shiney,  the  Chinese  Lascar.  Soon 
afber,  his  dead  bodv  was  found  in  the 
wreck  of  the  after-cabin.  He  had  evidentiy 
perished  in  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  explosion,  nie  cabins  devoted  to 
the  ladies  were  wrecked  from  top  to 
bottom. 

Thanks  to  the  measures  taken  by  Captain 
Biaz,  our  chances  were  now  fairlv  good. 
The  wind  had  gone  down  with  the  tide, 
and  the  long  combing  swell  from  the 
Atlantic  was  now  the  chief  enemy  to  fear. 
Biaz  smiled  when  the  Doctor  called  for  the 
paraffin  can,  and  began  to  dribble  the  ofl 
gently  on  the  waters  from  the  broken  stem. 
But  the  effect  was  marvellous;  the  oil  q»read 
a  surface  of  unbroken  water  behind  u& 
Another  wave  breakbg  over  us  would  have 
probably  sent  us  to  the  bottom.  But  thanks 
mainly  to  the  Doctor's  device,  no  other 
wave  did  make  a  break  of  it^  and  before 
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long  the  carpenter  had  so  far  strengthened 
the  temporary  stopping  of  the  gap  in  the 
ship's  side  that  immediate  danger  was  at 
an  endc 

Tet  when  day  broke  the  appearance  of 
things  was  forlorn  and  miserable  enoogh. 
Where  had  been  the  gay  saloon  and  well- 
appointed  cabins,  was  now  a  wreck  of 
shattered  timbers,  broken  fittings,  and 
fragments  of  lamps  and  mirrors.  Yet  the 
Iron  box  in  which  the  Doctor  kept  his 
yaloablesy  that  was  safe,  and  when  it  was 
discovered  among  the  wreck  of  things, 
Zamlen's  face  lost  Its  look  of  anxiety. 

The  sea  had  now  moderated,  and  we 
were  able  to  launch  the  deck-boats,  in- 
cluding the  "Prlscilla,"  whose  graceful 
form  was  pleasant  to  see  after  her  seclusioD, 
and  both  Rlaz  and  I  urged  upon  the  Doctor 
that  he  shoold  be  pat  ashore  with  the 
ladies,  while  the  rest  of  as  tried  to  save  the 
diip  and  bring  her  into  port  We  were 
now  off  St  Ives  Bay,  and  landing  would 
be  easy,  and  at  St.  Ives  there  was  a 
railway  station,  so  that  they  might  be  all 
in  London  before  evenins.  This  advice  the 
Doctor  owned  to  be  good.  Bat  first  there 
was  the  body  of  the  wretched  Shiney  to 
dispose  ol  On  this  nothing  had  been  found 
either  in  the  way  of  documents  or  personal 
belongings;  but  his  clothes  were  of  superior 
texture  and  material  to  those  of  the  ordinary 
Lascar;  and  about  his  neck  was  found  a 
silken  cord  curiously  twisted,  and  very 
strong  Uiough  fine,  and  knotted  with  seven 
faiots.  The  Doctor  regarded  this  with 
curiosity  mingled,  it  seemed  to  me,  with 
some  Inquietude,  and  took  it  into  his  own 
possession.  Then  the  remains  of  Shiney 
were  slung  Into  the  deep,  attached  to  a 
heavy  shot,  and  unattended  by  any  bene- 
dictions. 

I  knew  the  way  weU  enough  Intp  the 
port  of  St  Ives,  and  taking  the  tUler  of  the 
'*PrIsciUa,"  our  landing  was  effected  without 
any  difficulty.  A  train  was  on  the  point  of 
starting,  and  the  Doctor's  treasure- chest 
was  siSely  deposited  in  the  luggage-van 
with  Murad,  the  Doctor's  servant,  to  watch 
over  It 

« Waste  no  tears  at  parting,"  said  the 
Doctor  to  his  ward ;  '*  we  shall  meet  again 
sooner,  perhaps,  than  you  expect" 

But  there  were  tears  in  Constance's  dark 
eyes  as  I  pressed  her  hands  In  nine,  and 
Madame  Yalerien  whispered : 

"Do  not  lose  sight  of  us.  Monsieur 
Bertram,  for  we  trust  chiefly  In  you." 

"  *  Hdtel  M^tropole'  for  letters,"  cried  the 
Doctor;  "and  my  compliments  to  your 


respected  aunts."    And  away  went   the 
train,  whQe  I  returned  sadly  to  the  shore. 

The  rest  of  the  voyage  passed  without 
particular  Incident  The  breeze  fell  Ught, 
the  sea  became  calm.  Off  Padstow  nesA 
we  were  hailed  by  a  tug  from  Bristol,  and 
Riaz  made  an  agreement  with  the  captain 
to  tow  the  yacht  to  that  port,  where  she 
might  be  repaired  and  refitted.  And 
as  all  danger  was  now  over,  and  Padstow 
was  oonvenientiy  near  to  Fairview,  I 
determined  to  go  ashore  in  the  "Priscilla" 
and  lay  her  up  in  her  usual  berth  there. 
The  evening  was  calm  and  golden;  the 
yacht,  with  her  tapering  masts  and  cobweb 
tracery  of  rigging,  lay  becalmed  on  the 
purple  sea;  the  tug,  in  a  cloud  of  sulphurous 
vapour,  hovered  close  by,  ready  to  begin 
her  homeward  voyage.  In  the  distance 
rose  the  craggy  height  of  Tintagel,  its 
round  towers  tinged  with  the  roseate  hues 
of  sunset,  and  beyond  we  could  just  dis- 
tinguish the  crenellated  summit  of  Mervyn 
Tower;  and  the  stem  crest  of  Megissey 
Hill,  and  the  ancient  cromlech  on  its 
summit,  rising  against  the  dark  sky-line, 
caught  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

Part  II.    Mervyn  Tower. 
Our  Mephistopheles  at  Home, 

CHAPTER  L    where  GIANTS  DWELT  OF  OLD. 

To  be  home  again !  To  come  upon  the 
calm  and  seclusion  of  Fairview,  in  the 
soft  stillness  of  a  summer  morning  i  There 
is  the  old  house,  long  and  low,  festooned 
with  roses,  with  heliotrope  in  great  purple 
clustersi  with  geraniums  overhanging^  the 
porch,  while  Its  limits  are  lost  in  a  thicket 
of  myrtle  and  flowering  shrubs.  All  round 
rise  grim,  dark  rocks,  their  jagged  summits 
peering  over  Into  this  Uttle  paradise; 
and  over  all  the  bleak,  black  summit  of 
Megissey  Hill,  and  the  monolith  at  the  top 
that  tradition  said  had  been  hurled  there 
by  some  giant  at  Mervyn  Tower,  and  there 
arrested  by  more  powerful  enchantment. 
And  in  contra&t  with  the  rude  gloom  of 
these  surroundings  was  the  dainty  neatness 
and  propriety  of  everything  about  Fairview. 
Aunt  Priscilla,  at  work  on  crewels  under 
the  deodara,  in  a  morning  gown  that  is 
frilled,  and  puckered,  and  puffed  in  the 
most  bewitching  way;  Aunt  Judith, 
delicately  simple,  is  writing  up  her  diary 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  laburnum,  a  rich 
Indian  rug  under  her  feet,  and  a  white 
fleecy  shawl  about  her  neck,  although  the 
lawn    is    soft    and   dry  as   any   carpet. 
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and  the  air  of  the  softest  and  balmiest. 
MatthewF,  their  maid,  is  dbcreetlv  waiting 
for  the  moment  when  the  one  shall  have 
finished  her  paragraph,  and  the  other 
completed  a  critical  stitch,  to  announce : 

''Please,  my  ladies,  luncheon  is  ready, 
and  Master  Arthur  has  arrived." 

My  good  aunts  welcomed  me  home 
wkh  evident  delight.  But  they  would 
not  hear  a  word  as  to  my  cruise,  nor 
as  to  the  attachment  I  had  formed  on 
board  the  "  Star  of  the  Night"  They  took 
up  the  gossip  of  the  nei^bourhood,  they 
talked  literature  and  art^  but  they  ignored 
myredtalsaltogether  j  and  when  I  attempted 
to  relate  any  of  my  late  experiences  they 
fended  me  ofi  in  the  adroitest  manner. 
Justice  Bompas,  to  give  him  his  usual 
title,  joined  us  before  the  meal  was  con- 
cluded ;  late  as  usual,  he  had  been  detained 
on  the  bench  by  an  important  case — an  old 
beggar  woman  had  stolen  an  apron  off  a 
hedge — and  he,  too,  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceived instructions  not  to  listen  to  any  of 
my  adventures. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Bompar ,"  said  Aunt  PriscDU, 
as  she  rose  from  table,  "  has  promised  to 
give  us  this  afternoon  for  the  discussion  of 
important  business.  You,  my  dear  Arthur, 
will  please  drive  to  the  station  to  meet 
yoiur  cousin,  Julia  Danvers,  "who  is  expected 
by  Uie  5.25  train." 

Then  I  saw  the  little  plot.  Julia  had 
been  sent  for  as  a  sort  of  balm  or  medica- 
ment, to  arrest  the  effect  of  what  my  aunts 
deemed  an  unsuitable  attachment  Julia, 
as  a  young  girl,  had  been  rather  angular 
and  bony — her  fists  were  hard,  as  I  knew 
to  my  sorrow,  although  we  had  been  great 
friends  and  allies  at  times ;  but  the  Julia 
who  sprang  Ughtly  firom  the  railway 
carriage  at  Holaworthy  station  was  a 
charming  and  beautiful  woman.  She  was 
Devonshire,  real  Devonshire — tall,  majestic, 
yet  not  heavy ;  ox-eyed,  only  Julia's  eyes 
were  of  a  deep  violet-blue,  which  is  not 
common  among  oxen ;  and  she  had  golden 
hair,  and  a  complexion  of  milk  and  roses. 
There  was  something  of  a  bustie  at  the 
station  with  loads  of  London  people,  who 
were  coming  to  spend  the  season  on  Uie 
coast;  but  everybody  tumed  to  look  at 
Julia,  and  I  felt  rather  proud  to  be  her 
charioteer.  Ah,  if  one  had  not  experienced 
the  genuine  passion  of  love,  how  easy  to 
fancy  oneself  in  love  with  Julia  1 

Julia  rattled  away  during  the  early  part 
of  our  drive ;  but  as  we  approached  Pair- 
view  she  became  somewhat  sQent  and 
embarraflsed. 


"Arthur,"  die  said  at  laat^  laying  her 
hand  on  my  arm,  *'I  have  a  eemfeMJon 
to  make  which  I  am  aiWdd  to  make  to  my 
cousins.  I  fancy,  do  you  know,  thai  tbej 
have  intended  eomething  different^— and, 
Arthur,  I  have  promised  somebody  ein — 
I  mean  somebody  they  know  BothiBg 
about.'* 

<' Well,  there  is  no  high  treason  in  tfaat^" 
I  remarked,  for  Julia's  confessioB,  attluHif^ 
it  certainly  relieved  me  Irom  a  ^reat  cn- 
barrassment^  had  a  somewliaft  ehiOiiig 
effect  at  the  moment 

"But  you  think  they  had  other 
for  me  f "  asked  Julia,  naively. 

'*I  think  they  wanted  you  to 
me,"  I  replied,  gloomily. 

"That  is  juBt  what  I  thooght,"  add 
Julia,  who  had  the  grace  to  Undi;  **mad 
it  would  have  been  so  nice  in  some  respeets. 
But,  Arthur,  I  want  you  to  help  me  oal  of 
my  scrapa" 

"I  wiU  oome  and  give  yoa  awi^,  if 
that's  what  you  mean." 

"There  is  no  question  of  giving  awaj," 
said  Julia,  sadly.  "I  am  die  laaa  who 
loves  a  sailor,  and  he  is,  I  fear,po(Hr.  Ton 
know  I  have  next  to  nothing  in  the  way 
of  expectationa ;  but  Oouain  PrisdUa  him 
always  promised  that  if  I  married 
factorfly  she  would  give  me  five 
pounds  as  my  very  own." 

"She  thought  it  woukl  all  ba  in  the 
family,"  I  interjected. 

"That  is  what  I  ftared,"  said  Jidb; 
"and  I  am  afrsid  she  will  refdae  to  eon- 
sider  my  poor  Eugene  satisfactory  aa  bag 
as  you  are  bi  tiM  way.  But  coold  net 
you,  Arthur,  make  it  out  that  the  obalacie 
is  on  your  side,  that  you  tUnk  nie  dis- 
agreeable and  ill-tempered,  as  I  dare  say 
lamT' 

"Tou  are  all  that  is  charming  aid 
desirable,  Julia,  and  I  should  not  be  be- 
lieved if  I  asserted  any  other  opinion. 
But  I  might  plead  a  prior  attachment. " 

"And  who  would  believe  tiiatt"  aaked 
Julia.  "  Have  we  not  known  each  olhw 
all  our  lives  nearly  t  But  if  yoa  are 
supposed  to  have  refused  me,  no  mattv 
why,  I  am  sure  my  cousin  will  console  n^ 
handeomely  for  my  disappointmenl^ 

I  promised  Julia  that  I  would  do  all 
I  comd  for  her,  although  I  did  not  loa  my 
way  to  padfy  my  aunts  on  my  own 
account  There  was  a  small  JBnner-party 
at  Fairview  that  evening.  Mr.  Bompas 
had  remained,  of  course,  and  Major  An- 
drews and  his  wife  were  there^  with  Oap- 
tam  Polwele,  B.N.,  elderly  but  spri^tty. 
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and  inppoied  to  entertain  a  hopdeas 
attachment  for  one  of  the  sistera  Pendlion. 

After  dinneri  as  the  evening  waa  fine 
and  the  moon  wonid  rise  presently,  a  walk 
was  proposed  oyer  the  hill  to  Mer?yn 
Towet.  Annt  Judith  was  engaged  in  a 
game  of  piiuiet  with  Captain  Polwele,  her 
slater  and  Mnk  Andrews  were  deep  in 
a  diseossion  as  to  stitdiee  and  &ncy  woirk 
in  genMaL  Jolia  and  the  jnstieOy  who 
was  full  of  old-faahioned  gaUantrji  paired 
off  for  tile  walk,  and  the  Major  and  I 
soberly  brought  np  the  rear. 

"PesfaajM  we  shall  see  the  ghost  to- 
nighti"  said  the  Major.  «  Old  Jacob  sa]rs 
he  generally  walks  about  the  time  of  the 
fall  moon." 

Old  Jacob  Ured  ib  the  dd  lodge,  finm 
which  there  stretched  an  ayenue  of 
gnarled  and  twisted  oaks,  stag-headed, 
wind  -  wrecked  trees,  for  nothing  could 
resist  tiie  wild  winds  that  often  raged 
over  the  rugged  prtMuontory.  To-night^ 
though  it  Was  fine  and  ftdr,  the  roar 
ai  the  Arges  ibrmed  a  strange  music  in 
the  air,  the  fhll  diapason  of  which  burst 
upon  us  as  we  reached  tiie  higher  level 
As  Jacob  was  pretty  sure  to  be  asleep  by 
thto  time,  we  took  the  liberty  of  entering 
the  grounds  by  a  gap  in  the  wall,  and  by 
the  wdrd  and  eldritch-looking  avenue  we 
reached  the  scarred  and  weatiiered  front 
of  the  dd  mansion.  The  moss-covered 
balustrades  of  a  terrace  showed  of  a  chill 
grey  colour  In  the  moonlight,  and  here 
and  there  a  broken  urn,  and  in  the  midst 
of  an  andent  grass-plat  the  basin  of  a  foun- 
tain backed  by  an  old  yew-tree  and  a  hedge 
of  the  same,  once  curiously  clipped  and 
shaped,  but  now  all  formlessand  oveigtown. 

**  And  now  for  the  tower,''  cried  Jolia. 
«  Arthur,  a  race  to  the  tower."  We  knew 
the  paUiway  well,  which  led  through  the 
old  flowergarden,  and  through  a  postom- 
gate,  whose  wicket  had  long  decayed ;  and 
then  by  a  little  glen  that  had  perhaps  once 
been  a  moat,  for  it  encfrded  the  old  tower, 
and  some  fir-trees  had  found  shelter  and 
nourishment  there,  and  surrounded  tiie 
place  with  a  dark  band  of  foliage.  We 
soon  reached  the  rocky  mound  from  which 
the  tower  rose,  with  its  pointed  doorway 
built  up  with  solid  masonry. 

And  below  us,  encompassed  by  the  sea 
roaring  hollowly  in  its  deep  caves  and 
rifled  chasms,  rose  the  awral  rock  ''of 
dark  Tintagel  by  tiie  Cornish  sea,"  crowned 
by  the  ruined  towers  of  Arthur's  Castie ; 
the  grey  walk  touched  by  the  moonlbht 
and  illumined  by  a  fdnt  meteoric  glow 


from  the  fflittering  wreaths  of  foam  that 
were  tossed  upwards  by  the  wild  suq^ 

But  see,  there  is  a  light  upon  Tintasel 
rock,  the  blue  and  blinding  gleam  of  a 
lightning  flash,  and  thunder  roars  and 
rattles  in  deep  volleys  over  our  head.  The 
tower  against  which  we  lean  rocks  and 
trembles  to  its  base,  and  hollow  reverbera- 
tions sound  from  the  ground  beneath  us  as 
if    from   hollow    caves   or   subbeixanean 

''This  is  a  Uttie  too  honidi,  Arthur," 
cried  Julia,  "  let  us  run  for  it"  And  run 
we  did  tiU  we  heard  the  voices  oi  the 
other  two,  iriio  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
porch  of  the  house,  for  rain  had  begun  to 
fall  in  huge  drops,  and  presentiy  there  came 
a  tropical  dduge  which  kept  us  all  in  the 
shelter  of  the  ^oomy  porch  till  it  was  over. 
Then  tiie  moon  riione  out  again,  and  as  we 
were  hastening  away  we  saw  old  Jacob 
with  a  lantern  coming  towards  the  housa 

"  Now  you  gentiefolk  mustn't  come  here 
any  more,"  he  called,  when  he  saw  us, 
'"cause  the  place  is  takea  The  fam'ly 
ain't  cmning  back  just  yet,  and  so  we  got 
orders  to  let  it" 

'*  That  is  old  Jacob's  craze,"  said  Bompas ; 
"always  the  place  is  to  be  let  because  tiie 
family  are  not  coming  back  just  yet" 

"And  don't  you  git  over  the  wall  no 
more,"  continued  Jacob.  "Justices  tres- 
passing and  gitting  over  walls  ain't 
righteous  dealing,  nehher.  Just  you  come 
along  by  tiie  gate." 

Jacob  let  us  out  at  the  gata  Btit  just 
at  the  taming  of  the  road,  we  heard  tiie 
cracking  of  whips,  and  the  datter  of  hoofs, 
and  tiie  rattie  of  wheels  in  the  narrow, 
stony  lane,  and  a  chaise  and  four  horses 
with  postilions  dashed  by,  all  splashed  and 
covered  with  mud.  A  lightning  flash 
revealed  the  interior  of  the  carriage  for  a 
moment,  and  there  sat  Dr.  Zamien,  or  dse 
it  was  Mephisto  himself. 

CHAPTER  II.  ANOTHER  EXPERIMENT. 

A  WHOLE  month  had  elapsed,  and  I 
heard  nothing  more  of  Dr.  Zamien,  except 
in  the  form  (3  a  short  letter  from  Madame 
Yalerien.  They  were  in  Paris,  she  and 
Constance,  while  the  Doctor  was  away  oi:b 
some  distant  expedition.  But  it  wiaa 
quite  true  that  he  had  taken  Mervyn 
Tower,  and  before  long  we  diould  all  meet 
again.  There  was  endosed  a  brief  note 
from  Constance — aflfectionate  but  a  little 
despondent  I  wrote  a  cheering  letter  in 
reply,  expressing  more  confidence  than  I 
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felt  in  a  happy  ending  to  onr  lore 
Btory. 

The  aitoation  briefly  explained,  both  to 
Jolia  and  myself,  by  Annt  Priacilla,  was 
this.  Admiral  Pensilion,  my  maternal 
grandfather,  who,  for  oaptorfaig  some  fort 
in  China,  haid  been  created  Lord  Tregnnter, 
when  he  died  left  some  three  thousand 
a  year,  to  be  divided  between  his  two 
daaghters,  leaving  my  poor  mother  out  in 
the  cold.  Bat  the  two  sisters,  moTed  by  a 
spirit  of  justice,  had  always  i>ut  by  a  third 
of  their  income  as  a  provision  for  their 
sister's  child.  The  income  of  my  own  small 
fortune  had  been  expended  on  my  educa- 
tion and  maintenance,  so  that  the  whole  of 
these  accumulations  were  now  available, 
amounting  to  about  thirtv  thousand  pounds. 
This  sum,  with  about  a  thousand  a  year  out 
of  the  family  revenue,  the  sisters  proposed 
to  settle  upon  me,  with  the  family  mansion 
of  Tregunter,  which  had  been  let  for  a 
term  of  vears,  now  about  to  expire.  But 
before  tuey  gave  me  the  control  of  all 
this,  the  sisters  must  have  the  security  of 
seeing  me  married  to  some  one  of  whom 
they  could  approve.  As  for  marrying  a 
girl  descended  as  it  were  from  the  skies, 
and  in  the  custody  of  a  modem  Cagliostro, 
half  charlakm  and  conjurer,  and  hw  some- 
thing worse,  perhaps,  it  was  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

"  lou  are  master  of  yourself  and  your 
own  fortune,  Arthur,"  said  Aunt  Priscilla, 
with  mild  severity ;  "  but  nothing  of  which 
we  have  the  control  will  go  in  that 
direction.'' 

By  this  time  Julia  knew  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  and  professed  to  be  very 
indignant  with  what  she  called  my  "  dis- 
simulation." On  which  side  the  dissimula- 
tion was  may  be  judged  when  I  say  that 
Julia  played  the  part  of  the  slighted 
damsel  to  perfection. 

Aunt  Judith,  however,  was  far  more 
kind  and  sympathetic.  In  business  mat- 
ters she  was  guided  by  her  more  practical 
sister.  But  she  had  herself  suffered  from 
an  unfortunate  attachment  in  her  youth, 
and  she  told  me  that  no  advanti^  of 
fortune  could  compensate  for  the  extinction 
of  a  genuine  passion. 

And  then  one  fine  morning  the  news 
came  up  from  the  viUage  that  the  tenants 
of  Ifervyn  Tower  had  arrived.  Such  a 
cavalcade — ^a  drag  with  four  horses,  a  van- 
ful  of  servants,  fourgons  loaded  with 
^^S<^ol  For  some  weeks  previously 
builders,  upholsterers,  decorators  had  been 
at  work  on  the  old  mansion,  and  the  result, 


according  to  popular  rumour,  waa  the 
transformation  of  the  old  hoose  into  a 
luxurious  and  well-appointed  reaidenee. 
The  wall  which  surrounded  the  wfaok 
demesne  had  been  repaired,  and  tha  atony 
lane  full  of  ruts  which  had  formerly  done 
duty  for  the  approach  had  been  convarted 
into  a  broad  and  convenient  road.  Old 
Jacob  6till  retained  his  place  at  the  lodge, 
but  had  been  reinforced  by  a  strong  sod 
buxom  grand-daughter,  who  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  gate  with  orders  to  exdude 
all  strangers  unprovided  with  an  oxder 
from  the  Doctor,  but  to  admit  freely  all 
known  inhabitants  of  the  neighbomliood. 

Hardly  had  the  news  of  the  Doctor's 
arrival  reached  us,  when  Nero,  the  negro 
bov,  appeared  in  the  drive,  grinning  a 
delighted  recognition  of  his  master,  as  he 
considered  me.  He  bore  a  missive  from 
the  Doctor: 

*<Dear  Bertram, — Gome  to  me  at 
once,  for  I  have  need  of  thee.  We  all 
await  thee  impatiently. — Z." 

Constance  received  me  on  the  tenraee 
with  the  brkhtest  of  smiles  and  welcomes. 
She  was  at  home,  she  felt,  in  this  ragged 
country.  Every  step  she  took  awakened 
souvenirs  of  her  infancy.  Even  old  Jaeob 
did  not  seem  altosether  unknown  to  her. 
Madame  Valerien  Uiought  the  place  dursk- 
ing  for  the  summer,  if  a  litde  aombrs, 
but  for  the  winter,  how  desolate  I 

But  the  Doctor  seiaed  me  by  the  am 
and  drew  me  into  his  study. 

"  We  have  made  a  good  beginnings  bit 
there  is  much  still  to  seek.  Tluit  these 
old  walls  were  the  original  home  of  Con- 
stance we  may  consider  established.  A 
sentiment  is  satisfied,  but  nothing  follows. 
But  consider,  what  motive  had  an  affec- 
tionate father  for  secluding  hia  dan^ter 
from  all  knowledge  of  her  former  home, 
establishing  her  under  an  assumed  name, 
and  taking  every  precaution  to  secure  her 
from  recognition  f  Was  it  not  that  ahe 
was  exposed  to  some  peril,  followed,  if  yon 
like,  by  some  vengeance,  which  oreriook 
the  rest  of  the  family,  and  which  it  was 
the  father's  hope  to  avert  from  this  one 
delicate,  innocent  blossom,  and  yet,  in  apite 
of  all,  it  discovered  her  and  marked  her 
outi  To  meet  this  danger,  not  to  let 
it  overtake  us,  is  the  object  of  my  roeearcL 
What  clue  have  wet  The  feeUeat  and 
vaguest.  But  let  us  follow  it.  We  have 
established  the  exutenoe  of  a  grandfsth^ 
fond  of  the  society  of  his  grand-daoght^ , 
whom  he  permits  to  frequent  the  placee  of 
his  cherished  employments.    Donbtleea  he 
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talked  to  her  often,  told  her  many  things 
which  were  aboye  her  comprehendoa 
Conatanee  remembers  now  that  the  good 
old  man  taught  her  many  things — the 
names  of  the  stars,  some  of  which  she  still 
remembers.  To  snch  a  quick  intelligence 
as  beis  one  would  communicate  many 
things.  But  the  link  has  been  broken,  no 
effort  of  memory  could  recall  them ;  but 
the  record  of  them  still  remains." 

"  Where  f  I  asked,  wonderingly. 

"  Becorded  in  the  organs  of  that  wonder- 
ful intelligence  that  we  call  the  mind. 
Overlaid  by  thousands  of  subsequent  re- 
cords, but  not  obliterated.  Now,  it  is  your 
function  to  restore  to  light  this  record. 
Tour  mind  supplies  the  power,  the  medium; 
hers  the  intensity  of  expression ;  the  two 
being  in  sympathy,  unsullied  by  dangerous 
passions,  the  one  sees,  hears,  feels  for  the 
other.  But  I  don't  conceal  from  you  that 
the  experiment  is  far  more  difficult,  yes, 
and  pamfhl  than  the  last." 

I  cannot  describe  the  intense  repug- 
neaice  I  felt  for  the  Doctor's  new  experi- 
ment. Every  fibre  in  my  body  seemed  to 
rebel  against  it  It  seemed  to  me,  too, 
a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  rifle  the  bosom  of 
a  pure  young  girl  o/its  ixunost  impressions, 
to  apply  rude  force  to  the  most  delicate 
organisation  of  her  intellectual  structure. 
The  Doct<^  seemed  to  read  my  thoughts. 

''  Alas !  poor  girl,"  he  said ;  ''she  would 
die  for  you  willmgly,  gladly,  and  you  will 
not  torture  that  inert  brain  of  yours  for  a 
moment  to  save  her,  perhaps,  from  a  fate 
that  is  worse  than  death." 

"  I  am  ready,  then,"  I  said,  stung  by  tiie 
Doctor's  words. 

"  Very  weU,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  you  may 
soon  be  put  to  the  test  And  now  for  the 
tower,"  cried  the  Doctor,  as  if  he  had 
dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind. 
"  Constance,  come  with  us,  we  are  going 
to  explore  the  tower." 

The  masons  had  been  at  work  here,  too, 
and  the  stonework  which  had  blocked  the 
entrance  had  bden  removed,  revealing  a 
strong  oaken  door  studded  with  huge 
nails.  Jacob  remembered  that  he  had  the 
key,  which  the  Doctor  now  held  in  his 
hand,  and  with  some  effort  the  ponderous 
lock  yielded,  and  the  heavy  door  swung 
back,  groaning  dolorously  on  its  rusty 
bingea  We  entered  a  rude  guard- chamb  r, 
vaulted  and  groined  in  stone,  which  con- 
tained little  but  some  curious  weapons  of 
savage  tribes,  and  the  debris  of  a  cnemical 
laboratory  —  broken  retorts  and  rusted 
furnaces,  empty  carboys  of  acid,  and  broken 


jars.  In  the  comer  was  the  door  of  the 
turret,  which  contained  a  winding  stair. 
This  also  was  locked,  and  the  key  was  to 
seek;  but  Jacob  found  it  at  last,  and 
filing  up  the  steep  stone  steps  we  came  to 
a  pleasant,  studious-looking  chamber,  with 
bookshelves,  and  a  writing-taUe,  and  a 
great  carved  oak  chair,  pushed  back, 
as  if  some  one  had  lately  risen  from  it 
All  this  was  seen  by  the  green,  dim  light 
filtered  through  the  ivy  that  had  over- 
grown the  window. 

Again  we  ascended  the  turret  stair,  and 
came  to  a  lofty  room  fitted  up  as  a  labora- 
tory, with  fnmacesi  alembics,  retorts, 
and  every  kind  of  apparatus,  a  Uttle  anti- 

Juated,  perhaps,  but  still  capable  of  use. 
[ere,  too,  was  a  kind  of  closet  projecting 
from  the  wall,  where  hung  some  strange, 
antique  instrument  of  astronomy  or,  per- 
haps, astrology.  Some  of  these  were 
engraved  with  arms  and  crest^  and  an 
inscription  which  declared  them  to  have 
belonged  to  one  Sir  Mtirmaduke  Mer^yn, 
with  the  date  1645. 

Mounting  a  stage  higher,  we  came  to  the 
roof  of  the  tower,  flat  and  covered  with 
lead,  and  affording  a  most  extensive  pros- 
pect Far  away,  on  the  dim  horizon, 
were  the  faint  outlines  of  the  hills  of 
South  Wales.  Nearer,  Lundy  Island 
looked  like  some  gigantic  creature  swim- 
ming for  the  shore  it  had  almost  reached 
— a  shore  that  stretched  in  rock  and 
beaked  promontory  till  it  was  lost  in  the 
bright  haze  over  the  Bristol  Channel; 
while  out  of  the  haze  crept  forth  white- 
winged  ships,  and  others  showed  as  bright 
specks  on  the  far  horizon;  and  out  to 
seaward  a  great  war-ship  steamed  majesti- 
cally on  to  its  destined  haven;  and 
below  our  feet 

The  long  waye  brake 
All  down  the  thundering  shores  of  Bade  and  Bos  — 

gentle  waves  that  gently  murmured 
as  they  broke.  And  Tintagel  Towers, 
putting  off  iheir  wild  and  wizard  like 
aspect,  smiled  in  the  sunshine,  as  if  with 
memories  of  great  King  Arthur  and  his 
table  round.  Some  loaded  mineral  train 
was  snorting  among  the  hills  behind  us, 
and  the  melandioly  clank  of  a  mine-engiqe 
echoed  from  a  distant  height ;  and  on  that 
side  black  storm-clouds  had  gathered,  and 
the  lonely  cromleoh,  a  witness  of  long- 
forgotten  ages,  shone  in  hoary  whiteness 
against  their  gloom. 

A  curious,  if  modem  feature  of  the  old 
tower  was  its  lightning  conductor,  whose 
gilded  point  rose  far  above  the  coidcal 
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roof  of  the  turret,  as  if  rather  to  invite 
th«Q  r^  the  electrie  stroke.  Great 
pains  had  evidently  been  taken  with  its 
censtraetion,  for  the  rod  was  of  onnsaal 
diam^ar,  and  gilded  in  all  ita  length, 
while  all  points  of  attaohment  were  oare- 
foUy  isolated  by  supports  of  glazed  ware; 
and  the  rod,  encloeed  in  a  wooden  case^ 
conld  be  tiaeed  firon  stage  to  stage  of  the 
interior  of  the  tower  till  it  disappeared 
beneath  the  paved  floor  of  the  guard- 
room. 

By  the  time  we  had  descended  to  the 
library  on  the  first  stage  <rf  ttie  tower, 
Jaoob,  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  house- 
maids, had  given  an  air  of  comfort  to  the 
placei  He  had  lit  some  faggots  on  the 
o^  hearth,  the  cheerful  blase  of  which 
dispelled  the  last  suspicion  of  dampness 
from  the  air ;  dust  had  been  swept  up^  and 
daylight  admitted  by  cutting  away  the 
intoisive  ivy  from  the  window  arch. 

"I  recaU  aU  this/'  said  Oonstance,  with 
awakened  look.  "  Here  is  the  low  stool 
on  which  I  used  to  sit  at  some  one's  knee." 

"  We  will  reproduce  the  scene,"  said  the 
Doctor.  <<I  will  take  the  wizard's  seat; 
you,  Constance,  ait  down  and  draw  your 
stool  to  my  side.  Shut  your  eyes,  and 
endeavour  to  recall  some  occasion  when, 
as  a  child,  you  sat  and  talked  witti  your 
grandfather,  as  we  will  suppose." 

Conskmce  obeyed,  but  after  a  time  she 
shook  her  head.  <<I  can  see  and  hear 
notUng." 

''We  must  try  the  moie  sympathetic 
chevalier,  then,"  said  the  Doctor,  smiling 
bitterly.  "Bertram,  take  my  place,  and 
fix  your  eyes  upon  the  distttit  peak  you 
see  through  the  open  window.  Constance, 
place  your  hands  in  his,  and  look  stead- 
fastly towards  him." 

The  situation  pleased  us  both.  Con- 
stance plaeed  her  lumds  confidingly  in 
mine,  and  our  eyes  met  in  a  loving  glance 
before  they  sought  their  re^>ective  des- 
tinations. 

"  Now  listen,  Bertram,"  said  the  Doctor's 
deep  voice,  in  warning  accents;  ''Usten 
for  the  long-buried  voice." 

A  mist  came  over  my  eyes;  I  seemed 
conscious  of  some  horrid  presence  close 
beside  us  of  which  I  could  not  realise  the 
shape  or  form,  and  a  hissing  like  that  of  a 
serpent  sounded  in  my  ears.  Then  I  heard 
the  murmur  of  voices,  and,  by  a  painful 
e£fort,  came  to  distinguish  tJiem.  <<  Learn 
fKoan  words,  my  chfld,  and  repeat  them 
y  as  you  repeat  your  prayers.  You 
tver  little  thing,  and,  when  you 


grow  older,  you  will  find  some  000  io  tdl 
you  what  they  mean.  Tea,  the  wocds  ace 
silly,  perhapsi  but  say  them  all  the  1 

When  lightning  Merryn  Tower  shmll 
Long  yean  of  trial  reach  their  end.** 

These  words  were  followed  by  the  edio  of 
a  low  mocking  laugh,,  and  for  a  momsBit  I 
saw  distinctly  the  following  picture:  a 
grey-headed  man  sitting,  as  I  was  eittin^ 
with  a  child  at  his  knee,  whfle  th*  duld, 
suddenly  looking  up,  sees  a  face  loohaj^  in 
upon  them  through  the  open  window  irith 
an  aspect  of  frightful  nuaignity.  Yet  the 
face  is  faamiar  to  the  child— it  is  known 
also  to  ttie  observer — it  is  i|ie  faee  of  the 
man  known  to  him  as  Jansen.  Tbsa  tiie 
whole  scene  was  lost  in  a  blase  of  I^ht, 
which  was  followed  by  the  mnble  ci  a 
heavy  peal  of  thunder,  in  the  midst  of 
which  I  came  to  myself  with  a  start. 

"Well,  what  message  do  you  bring 
from  the  unaeen  world  t"  asked  the  Doctor; 
solemnly. 

There  was  nothing  imaginary  about  the 
thunder ;  it  rumbled  and  rolled  abont  the 
tower,  and  the  yeUow  reflectiona  of  the 
clouds  that  had  gathered  around  cast  a 
luminous  glow  upon  Dr.  Zamlen's  face, 
so  that  it  shone  out  of  thci  gloom  like  a 
star.  As  for  Constance,  her  head  redined 
upon  my  arm  and  her  eyes  closed ;  she 
seemed  to  have  lost  consoiouaniBsa  alto- 
gether. But  she  opened  hisr  eyea^  aa  I  bent 
over  her,  and  sighed  deeply  aa  ahe  raised 
her  head  and  supported  it  against  the  arm 
of  the  wizard's  chiA^ 

*'  Bepeat  your  message^"  said  tbe  Doctoi; 
imperiously ;  and  I  gave  the  suhstanoe  of 
what  I  had  heard.  When  I  came  to  the 
distich — "Yes,  I  remember  that,"  eaid 
Constance,  in  a  hushed,  unnatural  voica 
«  He  made  me  r^eat  it  after  my  prayen, 
and  I  did  till  the  slaters  changed  my 
prayers  and  I  forgot." 

"  Awake,  Oonstance  1 "  said  the  Doek»', 
taking  her  by  the  hand ;  and  tbe  g|d  oame 
to  herself  with  a  shiver  and  starts 

''Well  done,  my  children!"  said  tlie 
Doctor,  suavely.  '*  With  such  pnpBs  as  you, 
what  may  not  we  achieve  t  Why  dionld 
the  future  be  any  more  a  sealed  book  than 
thepaatt" 

CHAPTER  III    THE  STORY  OF  THE  MHftVTKS. 

From  this  time  I  was  constantly  drawn 
to  Mervyn  Tower,  where  all  my  mornings 
were  spent  with  the  Doctor  in  diemlcal 
researches.  At  the  present  time  our  atten- 
tion was  concentrated  on  the  eariier  re- 
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seaiehes  o£  tke  tormet  oooupMifc  of  the 
Tower,  to  which  some  of  the  papers  and 
chemical  products  we  found  saye  us  a 
cettain  doe.  EspedaUjr  was  tne-  Doctor 
Bim(k  by  the  fjreqaeat  presence  of  specir 
mens  of  a  mineral  sabstance  which  hed 
freqnentlj  been  the  sabject  of  e:q>eriment. 
This  was  no  doubt  graphtte^  nu»e  conv- 
monly  known  as  plumbagOi  which  is  pepu- 
larly  classed  as  a  metol^  bat  which  is 
probaUjr  a  vegetable  product,  and  actually 
carbon  of  the  purest  character,  next  to  ibe 
diamond.  The  dkmond,  as  is  well  known, 
is  simply  crystallised  carbon,  and  it  has 
long  been  one  of  the  problems  of  chemistry 
to  reproduce  the  process  by  which  it  has 
been  evolved  in  Nature's  laboratory.  But 
the  graphite  of  which  we  found  so  many 
spedmens  was  of  a  peculiar  character.  It 
diffidred  in  substance  from  the  graphite  of 
BoROwdale,  which  first  gave  to  artists  the 
"  lead  "—really  the  carbon — ^pencil,  and, 
indeed,  from  all  known  descriptions  of 
graphite,  showing  traces,  when  placed  in 
thin  laminae  under  a  powerful  microscope, 
of  a  distin<^  cellular  character. 

Cartam  indmations  led  us  to  believe  that 
our  predecessor  had  discovered  an  ex- 
tensive mass  of  this  peculiar  substance,  of 
which  these  specimens  were  chips,  and  a 
paper  I  accidentally  discovered  threw  light 
upQn  the  subject.  The  graphite  came  from 
China,  of  which  country  the  wizard  Mervyn, 
as  we  may  provisionally  call  him,  had 
evidently  an  intimate  knowledga  In 
e£fect,  we  found  an  edict,  signed  by  the 
vermilion  pencil  of  the  Emperor,  autho- 
rising a  certain  Mervyn  to  take  possession 
of  and  carry  away  a  cerbain  black  stone 
whidi  was  then  in  his  provisionid  custody. 
A  subsequent  memorandum  showed  that  in 
the  wrllier  s  opinion  an  extensive  deposit  of 
this  substance  existed  among  the  mountains 
of  Thibet^  in  such  and  such  a  latitude  and 
longitude.  And  here  we  had  a  kind  of  in- 
dication of  the  motives  which  had  led  to 
that  expedition  which  had  terminated  so 
disastrously. 

Another  discovery  which  threw  more 
light  upon  the  matter  was  a  kind  of  diary 
or  rdcord,  which  revealed  the  wizard's  per- 
sonality as  that  of  a  certain  John  Mervyn, 
born  at  Mervyn  Tower  early  in  the  present 
century,  and  who  had  entered  the  Boyal 
NAvy  at  an  eariy  age.  Tired  of  the  slow 
advancement  o£fered  by  the  service,  he  had 
retired,  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
Chinese  (Government,  then  organising  a 
small  naval  force.  Gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  naudarlns,  he  was  employed  in 


many  hazardous  enterprises,  chiefly  in  re- 
preising  piracy  in  the  China  seas.  Tiie 
last  of  CM>tain  Mervyn^s  expkdts  he  re- 
counts with  regret  and  remorse,  alUiough 
it  hardly  seems  that  he  was  answerable  for 
its  result  A  certain  sect  or  secret  or- 
ganisation had  come  into  ex&tence  which 
was  called  in  native  language  the  Brother- 
hood of  the  Seven  Knoti^  a  sect  which 
practised  murder  as  a  religious  rite,  Bxni 
honoured  its  professors  according  to  the 
number  of  victims  they  had  sacrificed. 
Captain  Mervyn  suggested  that,  hi  one 
iom  or  other,  the  sect  had  existed  from 
0arly  ages,  and  originated,  perhaps,  in  the 
great  pUteau  of  Mongolia,  throwing  out 
an  offdhooi  in  India  known  as  the  Thugs, 
and,  following  the  stream  of  Tartar  con- 
quest, formed  another  nucleus  among  the 
BUMsmtains  of  Persia,  where  the  sect  of 
Assasafais  and  their  chief,  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  attained  a  celebrity  which 
has  lef  b  its  mark  in  English  history  as  well 
as  in  romantic  literature.  However  this 
may  bd,  the  sect  of  the  Seven  Knots  took, 
in  Captain  Mervyn's  tioie,  a  sudden  and 
alarming  increase.  The  chief  seat  of  the 
sect  was  upon  an  island  of  the  China  seas, 
which  was  rumoured  to  contain  a  temple 
devoted  to  their  horrki  rites,  and  a  saerad 
stone  devoutly  wordhipped  by  the  brethren. 

Captain  Mervyn,  with  an  Engliah-biilt 
ship,  mounted  wibji  powerful  ordnance  and 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  junks,  at- 
tacked the  stronghold  from  the  sea,  soon 
setting  fire  to  the  stockaded  village  and 
destroying  its  defences,  upon  which  the 
troops  were  landed  to  complete  the  work. 
At  the  first  attack,  only  men  had  been 
seen  in  the  village;  but  it  soon  became 
terribly  evident  that  the  place  was  full  of 
women  and  children,  who  ran  screaming 
hither  and  thither  pursued  by  the  flames, 
and  hurled  back  into  the  blazing  mass  by 
the  relentless  soldiery,  of  whom  Captain 
Mervyn  had  now  lost  all  control  Only 
one  human  creature  escaped— a  boy  of 
tender  years,  who  reached  the  sea  and 
swam  out  to  the  C^>tain's  boat,  who  saved 
him,  but  with  greatest  diffisulty,  from  the 
swords  and  spears  of  his  own  men. 

The  horror  of  the  scene,  and  the  remorse 
that  he  had  taken  part  in  such  butchery, 
so  affected  Captain  Mervyn  that  he  de- 
termined at  once  to  quit  the  service,  and 
he  returned  to  England,  bringing  with  him 
the  Ciiinese  boy  and  the  great  black  stone 
from  the  shrine  of  the  destroyed  village. 
The  boy  had  become  exceedingly  attached 
to  his  preserver  and  seemed  of  a  gentle 
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and  amiable  diroodtion,  and  it  waa  the 
Captain's  care  tnat  he  ahonld  be  brooght 
up  as  a  good  Ohibtiani  and  trained  to 
virtae  and  obedience.  Bat  he  had  dis- 
played a  good  deal  of  natural  jealooay 
when  the  Captain  married,  and  BtUl  more 
80  when  a  little  boy  was  bom  some  time 
afterwards.  The  Chinese  boy  was  sent  to 
schooli  bat  proved  an  intractable  papil, 
and  soon  af fcer  he  ran  away  and  was  sap- 
posed  to  have  gone  to  sea.  Aboat  4ihis 
time  Captain  Menrjn  lost  his  yoans  wife, 
and  in  the  grief  and  troable  that  followed 
this  eyent,  the  history  of  his  life  was  dls- 
continaed. 

Bat  here  e:nsting  memory  came  into 
play.  Qaestioning  my  Aant  Jaditb,  I 
found  that  she  knew  a  good  deal  about 
the  Mervyns,  although  the  subject  was  to 
her  a  painful  one.  Her  father  had  known 
John  Mervyn  well ;  as  middies  they  had 
served  in  the  same  ship,  and  the  Admiral 
had  often  spoken  of  the  Chinese  boy.  In 
Aunt  JudiUi's  memory  the  elder  Mervyn 
was  a  quiet,  but  pleasant  eentleman,  very 
much  of  a  recluse,  and  devoted  to  his 
laboratory  in  the  old  tower.  His  only 
son,  George,  was  a  noble  boy,  who  grew 
up  to  be  a  fine  young  man.  Aunt  Judith 
and  he  formed  a  mutual  attachment;  but 
the  Admiral  would  not  hear  of  such  a 
marriage,  and  Aunt  Judith,  as  a  dutiful 
daughter,  gave  up  her  lover.  And  George 
Mervyn  went  on  his  travels.  He  became 
a  great  botanist  and  explorer,  spending 
some  years  in  South  America,  collecting 
plants  and  making  drawings.  And  after 
a  time  he  came  home  with  a  young  wife — 
a  beautiful  creature  of  Spanish  extraction. 

Soon  after  Greorge's  return,  the  Chinese 
boy  reappeared ;  now  a  well-grown,  re- 
putable-looking man.  He  had,  according 
to  his  own  account^  prospered  as  a  Chinese 
merchant's  clerk  in  one  of  the  Treaty  ports, 
and  had  been  sent  to  England  to  gain  ex- 
perienca  He  became  a  great  favourite 
with  the  old  man,  although  George's  wife 
had  an  unaccountable  dislike  to  him.  But 
she,  poor  thing,  died  suddenly  and  mys- 
teriously, leaving  one  little  girl  And  then 
father  and  son,  moved  by  the  restless 
spirit  they  had  inherited  firom  roving 
buccaneering  ancestors,  resolved  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  further  frontiers  of  China, 
of  whidi  Tan  Sing,  as  the  erst  Chhiese 
boy  was  called,  was  to  be  the  guide. 

•<But,"  continued  Aunt  Judith  with  a 
sigh,  "  George  came  to  see  me  before  he 
went — ^perhaps  had  we  both  spoken  our 
minds  he  need  not  have  gone — and  he 


brought  with  him  his  daughter,  a  sweety 
dark-eyed  little  thine.  He  was  sadly  de- 
pressed, and  spoke  of  the  future  gloomflj. 
He  hinted  at  some  fatal  deatSiy  Uiai 
seemed  to  follow  the  Mervyns,  and  that  he 
hoped  to  save  his  daughter  from  its  effects. 
He  had  found,  he  said,  a  place  of  security 
for  the  child,  and  he  niade  me  promke 
that  if  ever  she  needed  a  friend  she  should 
find  one  in  me.  But  I  never  heard  any- 
thing more  of  her  from  that  day  to  thisw" 

''  And  this  day,"  I  cried,  when  Aunt 
Judith  had  finished  her  story,  "  yon  ahaU 
have  news  of  her.  I  shall  bring  her  to 
you,  dear  aunt,  for  she  is  Constance^  and 
my  promised  wife." 

If  Constance  inherited  nothing  else  m 
the  heiress  of  Mervyn  Tower,  she  acquired 
the  affections  of  Aunt  Judith,  as  the 
daughter  of  an  old  friend  and  once  lover. 
And  this  was  an  acquisition  of  no  small 
value  to  the  poor  gir^  who  found  at  onoe 
that  genuine  love  and  sympathy  that  no 
mascmine  affection  can  dtogether  replace. 
Aunt  Judith,  too,  was  fully  convin<^  of 
the  hidden  danger — the  sword  suspended 
by  a  thread  that  hovered  over  the  head  of 
the  last  of  the  Mervyns.  She  was  the 
first  to  advise  me  to  marry  Constance 
privately,  and  take  her  abroad  to  some 
place  where  we  might  Uve  secretly  till 
such  time  as  the  danger  that  seemed  to 
threaten  her  was  past.  At  Mervyn  Tower 
the  danger  seemed  to  be  intensified; 
for  there,  if  anywhere,  was  concealed  the 
black  fetish  stone  of  the  idolaters,  and 
to  recover  that,  as.well  as  avenge  the  Hte  of 
their  co-religionists,  would  probably  be  the 
aim  of  the  brethren  of  the  Seven  Knot& 
But  against  this  proposal  was  the  deter- 
mination of  Constance  not  to  disobey  the 
commands  of  her  guardian.  His  inflaence 
over  her  was  too  great  to  be  disregarded ; 
and  then  there  were  my  own  engagements 
with  the  Doctor,  which  I  felt  it  impossible 
to  break.  Tet  that  the  Doctor's  influence 
over  both  of  us  was  a  source  of  peril  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt.  It  was  evident  that 
he  would  continue  his  experiments  in  phy- 
sical science  at  our  expense.  He  would 
use  us  up  as  one  bums  oil  in  a  lamp, 
leaving  us  poor,  exhausted  creatures,  with- 
out sap  or  vitality,  and  incapable  of  any 
healthy  emotion.  He  would  sacrifice  os 
as  freely  at  the  altar  of  what  he  termed 
''  human  progress,"  as  our  other  enemies  at 
the  shrine  of  their  black  demon. 

Time  went  on.  Summer  had  psssed, 
and  autumn  was  closing  in  upon  us  with- 
out any  material  change  in  the  situation. 
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Julia  had  gone  back  to  her  own  home, 
leaving  Aunt  PrisciUa  onder  the  impres- 
sion t&t  she  carried  a  secret  sorrow  with 
her  in  the  shape  of  an  unreqnfted  attach- 
ment Bat  Constance  heard  firom  her 
sometimes,  as  the  two  had  contracted  a 
sentimental  friendship,  and  admired  each^ 
other  cordially  withont  the  slightest 
jealousy  on  my  account.  And  one  day 
Conskmce  was  permitted  to  rereal  to  me 
Julia's  secret  Her  sailor  loyer  was  no 
other  than  Captain  Riaz,  late  of  the  "Star 
of  the  Night^  They  had  met  in  London, 
where  Riaz  was  visitine  his  mother's 
relations,  for  Seiior  Riaz,  nis  father,  who 
owned  a  yast  ranche  in  one  of  the  South 
American  States^  had  married  an  English- 
woman.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  too, 
we  found  that  a  sister  of  this  Senor  Riaz 
had  married  an  English  traveller  and 
naturalist,  Mr.  George  Mervyn ;  and  thus, 
when  she  married  Riaz,  Julia  would  be- 
come Constance's  cousb,  an  additional 
inducement  to  take  that  step,  she  declared 
with  effusion. 

And  where  had  Riaz  been  all  this  time  f 
Well,  the  "Star  of  the  Night,"  after  a 
thorough  repair  and  overhauling  at  Bristol, 
had  been  taken  round  to  Cowes,  where  she 
was  being  redecorated  and  refitted.  And 
Riaz  had  taken  command^  temporarily,  of 
a  fine  steamer  on  the  line  between  Havre 
and  the  River  Plate,  which  vessel  was 
expected  to  touch  at  Plymouth  on  her 
return  voyage,  when  Rtaz  would  hand  over 
the  command  of  his  ship  to  her  regular 
captain,  and  run  down  to  Mervyn  Tower. 
And  Julia  had  arranged  to  come  on  a  short 
visit  to  Fairview  just  then;  for  she  thought 
that  Aunt  Priscilla  would  be  charmed  with 
her  Captain,  if  he  were  properly  intro- 
duced to  her.  For  that  artful  Julia  had 
still  an  eye  to  the  five  thousand  pounds. 
And  then  Riaz^  although  he  had  obtained 
his  father's  consent  to  his  engagement,  and 
the  promise  of  a  handsome  income — ^the 
senor  being  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
state— did  not  feel  as  if  he  would  be  com- 
fortable till  the  arrangement  had  received 
the  Doctor's  sanction;  such  was  the  in- 
fluence that  this  extraordinary  man  exerted 
over  all  of  us. 

CHAPTER    IV.      IN    THE  TOWER  DUNGEON. 

The  equinoctial  gales  had  blown  with 
more  than  usual  force  that  year ;  but  they 
had  blown  themselves  out  at  last,  and  a 
few  calm,  still  days,  soft  and  mild,  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  gave  promise  of 


an  old-fashioned  Saint  Martin's  summer. 
The  lovely  weather  had  tempted  us  out 
for  a  sail — Constance,  and  Julia,  who  had 
arrived  at  Fairview  the  night  before,  my- 
self, and  Nero  the  ^tsro  boy,  who  was  a 
handy  lad  in  a  boat.  We  ran  out  of  Bos- 
castle  Harbour  with  a  gentle  breeze,  and 
when  we  cleared  the  headhmd  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  long,  low,  rather  dirty-looking 
steamer,  which  was  anchored  off  the  point, 
in  what  seemed  rather  a  dangerous  posi- 
tion. Calm  as  was  the  day,  there  was  a 
long  treacly  roll  on  the  water,  which  broke 
heavily  on  the  strip  of  beach  beneath  the 
cliffs  with  a  low  hissing  murmur  that  died 
softly  away  in  the  distance.  The  boat 
had  her  steam  up,  and  from  a  tinkering 
noise  we  heard  on  board  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  had  anchored  to  set. 
ri^ht  some  triflbg  mishap  to  her  ma- 
chmery ;  but  there  was  not  a  soul  visible 
on  boiurd,  and  though  we  hailed  her  with 
a  view  to  a  little  cheerful  conversation^  she 
took  no  notice  of  the  civility. 

We  had  intended  to  hmd  on  lintagel 
rock,  but  the  ground  swell  made  tUs  a 
risky  undertaking,  and  so  we  put  about, 
and  finding  the  set  of  the  tide  too  strong 
for  us  to  make  Boscastle  Harbour  again 
with  such  a  light  breeze,  we  determined  to 
run  for  Mervyn  Hole,  which  is  a  deep  and 
safe  little  cove  but  with  an  awkward  en- 
trance— ^a  deft  or  chasm  hardly  a  boat's 
length  across.  It  is  rather  an  awiful-look- 
ing  place  as  you  come  under  the  loom  of 
the  huge  cliffs,  and  we  had  an  anxious 
moment  as  the  breeze  failing  at  the  wrong 
time,  down  went  the  siU  and  out  went 
the  oars,  and  Nero  and  I  pulling  lastOy, 
brought  the  boat's  head  round,  and  we 
went  in  on  the  top  of  the  swell  as  it  dashed 
with  a  resounding  roar  against  the  sides  of 
the  chasm.  We  were  well  up  the  slope  of 
the  little  sandy  beach  before  the  sack  of 
the  receding  wave  had  cau|^ht  us,  and 
hauling  the  boat  up  high  and  £7,  we  began 
to  ascend  the  steep  but  not  dangerous 
path  that  followed  the  windings  of  the 
ravine  till  it  came  out  near  the  foot  of 
Mervyn  Tower. 

The  ravine  ended  suddenly,  blocked,  as 
it  would  seem,  by  some  ancient  outwork 
of  the  tower,  and  from  that  point  the 
ascent  was  by  a  rough  kind  of  stair  formed 
of  the  ruins  of  the  massive  masonry  that 
were  scattered  plentifully  in  all  directions. 
Julia  and  the  boy  were  some  distance 
ahead  and  had  reached  the  hieher  level, 
when  Constance,  whom  I  was  lielping  in 
the  ascent,  suddenly  gave  me  an  involun- 
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^ary  pinch.  "I  have  been  hare  before, 
Arthur,''  she  whispered.  "  I  rememb^  the 
phMse ;  and  there  ia  another  way,  a  long 
paiaage  and  etepa" 

The  place  was  all  orergrown  with  f emi 
andbnuh  wood,  which  floarished  luxurfantly 
in  this  sheltered  spot;  bat  as  the  girl 
spoke,  I  discerned  a  faint  track  that  was 
lost  in  the  wHdemess  of  foliage  that  grew 
around.  Bat  I  made  Constance  follow  in 
Jalia's  track,  and  saw  them  both  safely  to 
the  hall  door  and  in  charge  of  Morad  the 
trosty  before  retaming  to  investigate  the 
cine  thos  unexpectedly  presented. 

Following  the  indications  of  the  fiJnt 
track  on  the  herbage,  which  might,  after 
all,  have  been  made  by  foxes,  or  perhaps 
rabbits,  I  came  to  a  huge  boulder  which 
seemed  entirely  to  prevent  all  further 
passage,  overgrown  as  it  was  with  stout 
saplings,  presenting  an  impenetrable 
barrier.  Yet  in  one  comer  a  broken  twig 
and  withered  stalk  showed  that  some 
living  creature  had  passed  through,  and 
stooping  down  and  crawling  through  the 
kmgle  I  came  to  a  face  of  rock  in  whidi 
thera  was  a  fissure  just  wide  enough  to 
admit  one  crawling  on  all-fours.  Beyond 
tlus  tight  place  were  opened  a  passage, 
roomy  and  airy  enough,  for  there  were 
many  crevices  that  admitted  light  and  air. 
The  passage,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  a  kind 
of  natural  fissure,  which  opened  in  the 
diieedon  of  the  tower,  and  was  continued 
in  an  artificially  cut  vault,  which  descended 
rather  steeply  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  looked  dark  and  g^esome 
enough.  But  lighting  a  wax  match  and 
seeing  that  the  flame  burnt  brightly 
enough,  I  followed  the  passage  without 
difficult  till  I  came  to  a  vaulted  chamber 
which  a  little  reflection  showed  was  the 
subterranean  dungeon  of  the  tower.  It 
was  evident  that  this  secret  passage  formed 
part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  defences, 
and  was,  no  doubt,  intended  either  as 
a  means  of  retreat  for  the  occupants  of 
the  tower,  or  to  effect  an  unexpected  sally 
upon  besiegers.  Its  evident  connection, 
too,  with  the  little  cove  suggested  other 
usea  If  the  occupants  of  Ihe  tower  had 
been  devoted  to  piracy  or  smuggling,  here 
was  the  very  place  for  their  purpose. 

A  curious  part  of  the  structure  was  a 
massive  c^inder  or  pillar,  which  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  vaulted  chamber  m>m 
floor  to  roof,  and  which  seemed  at  first 
sight  as  thoiqsh  built  as  a  flEurther  support 
to  the  superincumbent  mass.  That  some 
communication  existed  between  Ihedungeon 


and  the  interior  of  the  tower  seemed  cer- 
tain ;  and  groping  carefully  along  the  wiU, 
I  came  to  a  narrow  opening,  wliefe  iiawive 
iron  staples  and  sodrats  cut  in  the  frae- 
stone  showed  that  a  strong  door  or  barrieade 
had  once  existed.  A  narrow  fljdkt  of 
broken  steps  led  upwards  thtonni  the 
thickness  of  the  walls;  but  it  loMced  so 
dark  and  dangerous  that  I  determined  lo 
obtain  lights  and  a  companion  beiose 
making  further  explorations;  and  I  had 
groped  my  way  back  to  the  opening  by 
which  I  had  entered,  when  I  ne«rd  the 
noise  of  footsteps  echoing  along  the  vanlted 
passage,  and  saw  the  gleam  of  a  lantern 
in  the  distance. 

Not  without  an  hiward  tremor,  I 
effected  a  retreat  to  the  doorwsay  of  the 
secret  stabr,  and  scrambling  up  a  few  steps, 
so  as  to  be  concealed  from  observalkion,  I 
awaited  events.  A  bright  Hght  aeon 
illumined  the  dungeon,  and  wroagjk  a 
chink  in  the  stones  I  saw  two  men,  one  ef 
whom  I  recognised  at  once  as  the  man  I 
had  known  as  Jansen,  but  whose  real  name, 
no  doubt,  was  Tan  Sing.  His  companion 
I  recognised  as  a  miner,  a  diss^^ated,  woith- 
less,  but  clever  fellow,  who  had  recenUy 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  from  foreign 
parts. 

'<  Well,  this  is  a  regular  Guy  Fewkea  jeb,'' 
said  the  miner,  with  a  grin,  aa  he  threw 
down  his  tools  with  a  resounding  dai^ 
and  more  carefully  deposited  a  leattier 
bag  in  one  comer.  "  Now,  master,  what's 
the  business— to  break  through  tUa  here 
stone  ptUart  Well,  I  don't  think  that  need 
take  long."  He  selected  a  steel  dril  or 
chisel  from  his  bag^  and  a  heavy  hemmsr, 
<*  Here,  master,  call  one  of  your  Joihnniss 
to  hold  this  drilL"  A  guttural  wind  of 
command  irom  Tan  Sing,  and  Another 
Mongol  ai^>eared,  who  squatted  down  bf 
the  pillar,  holding  the  chisel  against  the 
stone  while  the  miner  struck  it  vigorooaiy 
with  his  hammer.  The  atone  flew  in  eU 
directions;  but  after  a  while  sparks  flashed 
from  the  hole,  the  chisel  flew  out  of 
Johnnie's  hands,  and  the  miner  with  a  enrae 
dropped  his  hammer:and  began  to  blow  on 
hb  fingers.  ''What's  thisf  he  cried, 
examining  the  hole.  "  Six  inches  of  stone 
casing  and  a  hardened  steel  cylinder  inside. 
Tell  you  what,  boss,  this  ia  a  engiweerJM 
job.'' 

<<Tou  will  bieak  throng^  it,"  said  Tan 
Sing,  sullenly. 

'<  Not  with  these  tods,  I  oan't,''  said  the 
miner.  A  few  minntes'  pause  of  silsDee 
followed,  during  which  tiie  miner 
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to  be  cudgelliiiff  Mb  brains,  while  hie  com- 
panions watched  him  darkly  and  donbtf  ally. 
"  Tell  yea  what,  boss,"  said  the  miner  at 
last,  "if  yon  only  want  to  crack  this  here 
crib,  and  don't  mind  lifting  the  roof  off  the 
place" — Tan  Sing  nodded  energettc  ap- 
ptOYil — "  we'll  drive  a  dozen  holes  in  ill 
round,  load  'em  well  with  dynamite,  and 
tamp  'em  well,  and  if  that  don't  hoist  the 
whdle  blessed  concern,  yon  may  hoist  me 
too.  mateSb" 

<<  How  long ) "  asked  Tan  Sing,  cnrtly. 

''A  matter  of  six  hoars,"  replied  the 
miner. 

•'  Oo  ahead  1"  said  the  other. 

The  miner  set  to  work  with  cure  and 
deliberation,  while  the  others,  for  there 
were  two  or  three  more  now  visible, 
eqaatted  down  and  began  to  smoke. 

The  acrid  fames  from  their  pipes  soon 
reached  my  place  of  concealment,  and 
made  me  coagh  in  spite  of  every  e£Fort 
Seeinff  that  discovery  was  now  inevitable, 
for  aU  sprang  to  their  feet  at  the  soand, 
I  made  a  dash  from  my  place  of  conceal- 
ment, knocking  the  men  to  right  and  left. 
Bat  I  was  soon  overpowered  by  nambers, 
and  shoald  have  been  despatched  by  the 
ruffians'  lon^  knives ;  bat  here  the  miner 
bterposed  vigorously.  '<No  murder,  mates," 
he  said,  '*  that's  a  hanging  job ;  remember 
the  '  Flowery  Land '  business.  Keep  him 
dark  till  the  job's  finished,  if  you  like." 
After  a  muttered  consultation  I  was  taken 
by  head  and  heels,  being  by  this  time  in- 
capable of  farther  resfatance,  hurried  along 
the  hidden  passage,  and  finally  brought  to 
the  shore  of  Mervyn  Cove.  "Hbtb  a  smart- 
looking  whale-boat  was  waiting,  with  a 
couple  of  men  in  charge,  and  I  was  fluns 
in,  and  the  whole  party  embarked,  with 
the  exceptbn  of  two  or  three,  I  fancy, 
who  were  left  to  watch  the  miner. 

The  tide  was  now  on  the  turn,  and 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  running  out  of 
the  cove.  The  rascals  obligingly  took  the 
<'  Priscilla  "  in  tow  and  cast  her  off  when 
we  had  cleared  the  rocks ;  she  went  drift- 
ing here  and  there,  and  presently,  no  doubt, 
or  perhaps  not  for  days,  would  be  picked 
up  empty  and  her  owner  reported  as  lost. 
The  men  gave  way  with  a  wUI,  and  we 
were  soon  uongdde  the  long  Uack  steamer 
which  I  had  noticed  in  the  morning.  I 
was  hauled  on  board  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  before,  and  bundled  into  a  comer 
by  the  wheel,  the  men  grinning  and  making 
mouths  at  me,  and  threatening  me  with 
their  knives. 

A  more  refined  torture  was  that  inflicted 


by  Tan  Sing  himself,  who  took  a  seat 
beside  me  and  began  to  unfold  his  plans. 
''  It  is  the  great  fire  festival  of  you  island 
devils,"  he  said — which  was  true  oiough, 
for  it  was  the  fifth  of  November — '^we 
shall  mix  among  the  crowd  who  are  per- 
forming their  unholy  rites;  in  the  con- 
fusion we  shall  seize  upon  Miss  Constance 
and  bring  her  on  board  to  share  your 
captivity."  Then  the  fiend  went  on  to 
describe  the  outrages  and  tortures  he 
would  inflict  upon  his  victims  before  they 
were  fiaallv  sacrificed  to  appease  the 
ghosts  of  his  ancestors,  murdered  and 
deprived  of  burial,  and  to  avenge  the 
insult  offered  to  Ids  tutelary  deity  and 
that  of  his  tribe. 

It  was  a  well-laid  plan,  for  it  had  been 
arranged  that  there  should  be  a  great 
bonfire  oo  the  hiU,  by  the  old  crondech, 
and  the  Doctor,  who  had  been  away  for 
some  days,  but  who  was  expected  to  return 
that  afternoon,  had  promised  a  display  of 
fireworks  from  the  terrace,  and  the  grounds 
of  Mervyn  Tower  were  to  be  thrown  open 
to  the  world  in  general  As  I  lay  there 
helpless  and  bound,  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed 
on  Mervyn  Tower,  fervently  praying  that 
some  power  might  arrtst  the  fate  that 
threatened  one  so  dear. 

As  the  short  November  day  came  to  a 
dose,  with  an  angry  scarlet  flash  in  the 
west,  and  the  gloomy  shades  of  night 
ascended,  the  blaze  of  lights  from  tiie  old 
house  cast  a  glow  over  the  surrounding 
redon  and  flickered  upon  the  crested 
biUows  that  rolled  between.  Before  long 
a  deeper,  ruddier  gleam  arose  from  the 
hill  behind,  and  scarlet  tongues  of  flame 
began  to  lick  the  dark  sky.  The  great 
bonfire  had  been  lighted,  and  the  boys  and 
gfrls  were  dancing  merrily  around  it,  no 
doabt. 

Tan  Sbg  had  now  gone  ashore  with 
most  of  Us  crew,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
gathered  at  the  bulwarks,  were  watcUng 
the  Uaze  of  light  on  the  hill,  and  no  one 
but  myself  notked  the  terrible  glow  of  a 
combg  storm  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  storm  of  that  night  will  long  be  re- 
membered along  tiie  coast  for  its  appall&ig 
suddenness,  and  the  destruction  that  it 
wrought  on  land  and  sea.  Two  or  three 
violent  blasts  roared  past  us,  and  then  the 
fuU  fury  of  the  tempest  was  let  loose.  It 
was  a  tornado,  in  facti  rather  than  an 
ordinary  storm,  and  attMided  by  the  same 
electric  disturbance.  Lightning  the  most 
intense  flsahed  from  cloud  to  cloud,  the 
roll  of  thnnder  overpowered  the  ndse  of 
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wind  and  sea,  and  all  this  was  accompanied 
by  rain  ti^t  stung  like  whips,  and  blinding 
showers  of  hafl.  As  the  dark  clouds  rolled 
oYor  the  hills,  an  inteose  and  terrible  flash 
darted  down  upon  Mervyn  Tower,  which 
stood  out  in  appalling  blackness  for  a 
moment,  and  then  seemed  to  melt  away  in 
fiery  ruin.  The  deafening  roar  that  fol- 
lowed echoed  far  and  near,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  Tintagel  itself  must  be  shaken  to  its 
foundations. 

The  next  flash  revealed  to  those  on  board 
that  their  own  boat,  with  its  crew,  was 
pulling  hard  for  the  ship.  Bat  the  gale 
was  in  their  teeili,  and  great  seas  were 
sweeping  before  it.  A  great  roUer  oon- 
cealed  we  boat  from  view ;  when  it  had 
passed,  the  boat  was  gone,  and  all  its  occu- 
pants were  swept  away,  of  no  more  account 
in  the  rage  of  the  elements  than  so  many 
wisps  of  straw. 

The  men  on  board  gave  a  great  cry 
when  thev  saw  the  fate  <^  their  comrades ; 
but  I,  fdthoi^h  I  felt  sure  that  Constance, 
too,  had  penshedi  felt  a  strange  kind  of 
joy.  Not  long,  and  we  should  be  once 
more  united  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  For 
nothing  could  now  save  the  ship,  which 
had  snapped  its  cable  and  was  rapidly 
drifting  to  the  shore.  Her  engines  were 
now  at  work  in  a  futile  effort,  but  the  next 
sea  that  swept  over  her  carried  off  her 
hatchways  and  drowned  her  fires,  and,  a 
mere  helpless  tub,  she  drifted  under  the 
cliffs,  and  in  a  few  moments  only  a  few 
fragments  of  twisted  iron  remained  to  tell 
her  fate. 

In  the  few  minutes  that  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  ship,  one  of  the  crew,  not  such  a 
miscreant  as  his  companions,  had  cut  mv 
bonds,  and,  just  before  she  struck,  I  took 
a  flying  leap  into  the  sea.  Instinctively  I 
struck  out  for  the  shore,  and,  borne  upon 
the  crest  of  a  huge  wave,  a  lightning  flash 
revealed  a  blackened  fragment  of  Mervyn 
Tower  and  the  old  cromlech  aligned  to- 
gether. If  my  strength  held  out  I  should 
reach  Mervyn  Gove.  But  I  remember 
nothing  more. 

Aff  ain  I  awoke  to  life  at  the  touch  of  a 
soft  hand.  Again  I  heard  the  same  joyful 
voice: ''He  will  live."  Livel  Of  course 
I  shall  live  now  that  Constance  is  safe 
But  how  did  It  all  happen,  and  what  has 
become  of  Mervyn  Tower!  Well,  Con- 
stance escaped,  owing  to  the  happy  arrival 
of  the  Doctor  upon  ti^e  scene,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Riaz  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
crew  of  the  <<Star  of  the  Night."    The 


Doctor,  with  his  fine  intelligence^  scented 
Mongolia  in  the  crowd,  and  put  Bias  on 
guard  to  look  carefully  after  his  coudn. 
And  so,  when  a  sinall  crowd  of  the 
Celestial  pirates  gathered  around  and  at- 
tempted to  hustle  the  youug  lady  awBj, 
they  were  beaten  off  and  driven  to  thcdr 
boat  And  as  rumour  had  it  that  I  had 
gone  out  in  the  "  Prisdlla,*'  and  waa  likely 
to  be  driven  ashore  by  the  gale,  the  fisho'- 
men  were  on  the  watch  all  along  the  eoart. 
Bat  it  was  Nero,  the  black  boy,  who  was 
on  the  look-out  by  Mervyn  Cove  and 
who,  when  a  wave  flung  me  aahore, 
dragged  me  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  old  tower  was  sadly  shattered  by 
the  electric  fluid,  its  foundations  torn 
up,  and  several  of  the  old  fir-trses  at  its 
base  were  splintered  and  riven  In  aU.  ^ 
rections.  Workmen  were  deartng  away 
the  d6bris  carefully,  when  they  came  upon 
the  body  of  Tan  Smg,  who  had  appaxenHy 
been  killed  by  the  lightning  shock,  for 
there  were  no  marks  on  his  body,  eze^ 
that  upon  his  neck  and  chest  there  was 
burnt  into  his  flesh  an  impression  of  the 
silk  cord  he  wore  with  its  mystic  seven 
knots. 

"And  is  that,"  I  asked,  "to  be  taken 
as  a  fulfilment  of  the  mystic  doggerel : 

When  lightning  Mervyn's  tower  shall  rend, 

etc.  1 " 

"  That  is  not  how  I  read  the  riddle," 
said  the  Doctor,  "or  how  its  author  meant 
it.  John  Mervyn  was  a  bold  experimenter, 
and  the  trial  cJluded  to  is  a  scientific  on& 
Mervyn's  object  was  the  crystallisation  of 
carbon.  In  other  words,  the  manufacture 
of  diamonds.  Having  obtained  a  mass  of 
almost  pure  carbon,  under  the  form  of 
graphite,  he  Imagined  that  by  pladngit 
under  strong  and  continuous  preseure,  and 
driving  through  it  an  intense  eleetric 
current,  he  would  reproduce  the  conditiona 
under  which  the  diamond  was  oi^faially 
formed.  In  his  day  there  were  no  artifidiJ 
means  of  producing  a  current  sufficiently 
strong,  and  he  conceived  the  bold  idea  of 
utilising  the  lightniug.  Hence  the  taU  gilt 
rod ;  but  this  is  the  first  time,  in  all  time 
years,  that  the  electric  flash  haa  visited  ft" 

"  And  how  did  he  keep  up  the  preasmet" 
asked  Biaz.  in  an  incredulous  tone. 

"  By  hydraulic  force,  which  he  obtained 
by  iron  pipes  from  the  spring  on  the  hiU. 
Jacob  was  charged  to  look  after  the 
works,  and  faithfully  fulfilled  hb  trusty 
although  he  knew  nothing  of  its  purpoae*" 
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By  this  time  the  workmen  had  deared 
away  an  entrance  to  the  dangeon  chamber, 
and  the  Doctor,  invitiDg  the  rest  of  ob  to 
follow  him,  led  the  way  to  the  place, 
carefully  excluding  all  gaping  observers. 
So  strong  and  massive  was  the  stmctore, 
that  the  shock  had  not  materially  damaged 
the  chamber;  although  it  was  filled  with 
fragments  of  stone  and  iron.  In  the  midst 
of  the  debris  lay  what  looked  like  a  big 
cinder  about  the  size  of  one's  head.  The 
Doctor  took  a  hammer,  and  with  a  few 
skilful  blows  broke  it  in  two.  Within, 
like  the  kernel  of  a  fruit,  lay  a  ''pure  and 
perfect  chrysolite,"  an  immense  diamond, 
that  shone  in  the  darkness  like  a  star. 
The  Doctor  uncovered  reverently,  and 
stood  in  rapt  admiration  of  the  gem. 

"Star  of  the  night/'  he  whispered, 
"  shine  upon  us  evermore." 

Months  have  elapsed  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Meryyn  Tower.  Summer  has  come 
again,  and  just  a  year  has  passed  since  I 
first  saw  Constance,  and  made  the  ac- 
quuntance  of  Dr.  Z%jxden,  Our  little 
church  is  all  bedecked  with  flowers,  and 
the  way  down  to  the  village  and  the 
haven,  and  the  deep  blue  sea  that  lies 
beyond,  is  lined  with  country  people  and 
fisher-folk.  As  you  may  guess,  the  occa- 
sion is  the  marriage  of  i^hur  Pensilion 
(n6  Bertram,  as  you  may  say)  with  Con- 
stance Mervyn,  the  representative  of  that 
ancient  house.  But  it  is  a  double  wedding, 
if  you  please,  the  Ciballero  Eugene  Biaz 
also  leftling  to  the  altar  the  lovely  and 
accomplish^  Julia  Danvers. 

From  the  fact  that  I  have  assumed  the 
name  of  Pensilion,  it  may  be  guessed  that 
Aunt  Prisdlla  has  declared  herself  satisfied 
with  the  match,  and  that  all  is  rieht  as  to 
family  arrangements.  And  JuDa  seems 
also  satisfied  as  to  future  prospects.^  Bat 
Constance  and  I  are  not  going  to  live  at 
Tregunter,  which  is  away  inlandi  and  a 
higi  ugly  place.  We  are  gobg  to  live  at 
Mervyn  Tower,  with  the  sea  always  in 
view,  and  the  ru^ed  shores  of  old  Corn- 
wall, and  the  mystic  battlements  of  Tintagel. 

Bat  the  rustic  gathering  has  another 
object  besides  that  of  seeing  the  weddbg 
folks  and  cheering  the  newly  married 
couples.  A  rumour  has  gone  forth  that  on 
this  day  Dr.  Z%mien  takes  his  leave  of  our 
hospitable  country.  A  boat,  manned  by 
twelve  stout  rowers,  is  in  the  harbour,  the 
men  in  their  smart  uniforms  of  white  and 
blue,  and  their  white  caps,  in  each  of 
which  is  the  badge  of  a  silver  star. 


"Tou  hadn't  ought  to  leave  us,  sir," 
cries  the  spokesman  of  the  fisher-folk. 
"Stop  along  with  we,"  shouts  the  fugle- 
man of  the  agricultural  division.  For  the 
Doctor  has  endeared  himself  to  the  people. 
He  has  cured  or  assuaged  their  rheumatics 
and  lumbagos;  he  mts  helped  them  in 
their  needs,  and  sympathised  with  their 
sorrows ;  and  they  are  all  reluctant  to  see 
him  depart.  Dr.  Zimien  smiles  and 
shakes  his  head,  and  wipes  Ms  eyes, 
dimmed  by  emotion;  smQes  again,  and 
struggles  through  the  throng,  where  all  are 
anxious  to  shake  his  band  or  even  touch 
his  garments. 

But  he  has  tkken  his  seat  b  his  boat. 
The  men  push  off;  the  harbour  mouth  is 
cleared,  where  everybody  is  cheering  with 
might  and  main ;  iSie  white  jackets  gleam 
on  the  crest  of  the  waves,  and  then  tiie 
boat  reaches  the  yacht,  and  is  soon  swing- 
ing on  the  davit).  The  yacht  makes  sail; 
she  is  soon  only  a  white  spot  on  the 
horizon;  and  so,  "bon  voyage,"  Dr. 
Zamien. 

He  has  taken  the  diamond  with  him,  by 
the  way.  It  is  of  no  use  anybody  coming 
to  look  for  that  at  Mervyn  Tower. 
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EvBRTBODT  would  scout  the  idea  of 
brigands  in  Wales,  and  properly  so,  for 
there  are  none — at  least  of  the  pattern 
that  still  lingers  in  remote  parts  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Bat  you  may  drop  into  the  path 
of  desperadoes  anywhere,  and  run  risks 
that  in  retrospect  make  you  shudder. 
Although  my  experiences  of  foreign  travel 
include  a  brush  with  genuine  Imndits,  I 
cevpr  came  so  near  to  losing  life  as  in  a 
Wc  ish  adventure. 

Six  weeks  were  at  my  disposal  before  I 
was  dae  at  the  important  function  of  a 
friend's  marriage  at  Liverpool.  That  g^ve 
ample  time  to  potter  pretty  thoroughly 
about  the  northern  part  of  the  Principality, 
and  especially  amongst  Uie  mountains.  If 
plan  I  had,  it  was  to  work  round  a  rough 
square,  the  comers  of  whiph  were  at  Con- 
way, Bmgor,  Beddgelerti  and  Bettwsj- 
Coed.  And  I  proposed  to  wind  in  and 
oat  at  caprice,  and  mix  up  coast  "bits" 
and  secluded  gems  of  lake  and  summit.  I 
was  mostly  doing  my  tour  on  foot,  and 
only  using  the  rail  as  the  occasions!  staff, 
and  not  crutch,  which  it  should  be  to  the 
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man  who  meana  to  get  the  greatest  gains 
from  sach  rambles. 

Bat  I  foond  myself  one  sultry  Aogost 
day  on  the  linOi  booked  from  Penmaen- 
mawr  to  Aber.,  The  object  immediately 
before  me  was  to  visit  the  falls  a  few 
miles  from  Aber  village,  and  perhaps  posh 
into  the  passes  at  this  point  and  climb 
Gamedd  Llewelyn.  Good  business  is  done 
in  a  summer  as  reasonably  fair  as  this  was 
by  all  these  railways  of  many  stations. 
Bat  in  this  instance  a  crowd  was  on  the 
Penmaenmawr  platform  and  the  train  was 
fidl  to  snflfocation.  There  was  a  fSte  or 
other  al-fresco  fanetkn  at  Llanfairfechan, 
and  a  gay  gatherins  of  villagers  promised 
to  be  present.  The  excursionists  were 
packed  in  anywhere  and  anyhow.  Classes 
were  abolished  for  official  convenience,  and 
a  moUey  half-score  were  in  my  carriage. 
There  was  prospect  of  speedy  deliverance, 
and  I  was  rather  interested  than  vexed. 
My  neighbours  were  mostly  a  study  in 
various  shades  and  degrees  of  pleasure.  I 
particularly  noticed  one  girl,  whose  age  I 

K eased  to  be  nineteen,  perhaps.  Her  face 
d  a  delicacy  of  feature  and  complexion 
that  was  exceptionable.  In  her  prettiness 
was  a  touch  of  something  beyond  the 
rustic  t^e.  But  when  she  talked  to  her 
companions,  a.  half-formed  fancy  of  high 
birth  reared  in  poverty  floated  away. 
'  The  voice  was  scarcely  refined  in  texture, 
and  had  a  very  country  accent.  The 
impetuous  gossip  in  which  she  indulged 
proved  her  a  thorough  lass  of  the  locality, 
and  so  did  her  name,  which  I  soon  heard. 
It  was  Elsie  Bees. 

One  passenger  had  been  in  the  compart- 
ment when  I  entered  it,  and  he  seemed 
surly  over  the  invasion. 

''Confoundedly  hot  for  this  sort  of 
thing,"  he  growled  to  me.  I  was  his  vis- 
^vis  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  carriage  to 
where  Ekie  Bees  sat. 

•'Yes,  but  it'll  soon  be  over,"  I  said; 
"they  all  leave  at  Llanfair.  And  I 
understand  it  is  properly  their  train.  We 
are  the  interlopers  really,  and  shall  have 
to  change  for  Aber  and  places  beyond." 

He  made  no  answer  to  that.  I  sent  one 
glance  over  his  suit  of  seedy  black,  his 
high  cheek-bones  and  stubbly  reddish 
beard,  the  ssllow  skin  and  the  phenome- 
nally deep  Y-shaped  crease  on  his  forehead 
when  he  frowned.  Then  I  settled  that 
nature  had  written  churl  in  large  characters 
upon  him,  and  returned  to  watching  the 
others. 

Elsie  Bees  was  impatient.    She  pulled 


out  a  smart  little  gold  watch  and  peend 
at  its  hands.  Then  she  shook  her  head  as 
if  its  story  of  flying  time  did  ^not  please 
her.    She  wanted  to  be  at  the  end  ot  Hnm 


journey. 

We  were  going  through  dark  arohea, 
and  a  buxom  woman  pulled  up  the 
window.  It  was  too  much  for  my  leowllnig 
fellow-passenger.  He  got  upon  his  feet, 
muttered  what  sounded  like  an  oeth,  and 
went  strught  to  the  offending  sheet  of 
glass.  It  soon  dbropped  with  a  dieter  and 
thud. 

The  action  was  obviously  resented  1^ 
the  lady's  husband;  but  he  received  a 
nudge  to  let  it  pass,  and  no  quanel 
ensued. 

In  a  few  minutes  Llanfair  was  reached, 
and  a  lively  throng  tumbled  out  pdl-melL 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  sharp  cry  mm  Elde 
Bees. 

"  Oh,  my  watch  is  gone  1  And  It  was 
Evan's  present.  He  wul  never  forgave  me 
for  losing  it  I" 

The  last  words  were  only  intended,  I 
suppose,  for  a  girl  friend's  ear.  Bat  Elsie 
hsd  forgotten  other  bystanders.  Poor 
little,  loyal  heart,  shaken  by  a  sharp  storm 
of  grief  and  dread  with  no  warning,  and 
when  everything  had  been  so  merry  and 
so  bright  1 

A  group  collected,  and  many  qnestkai 
were  asked.  Elsie  was  in  tears,  and  could 
only  repeat  the  fact  of  her  loss.  It  was  ss 
awkward  season  to  obtain  much  attention 
from  railway  men  or  police.  They  had 
numberless  demands  made  upon  them  is 
other  directions. 

"  Stolen  very  likely  as  you  stepped  out 
of  the  carriage  by  some  one  who  podied 
by,"  said  a  constable.  "It's  all  bostle  to- 
day,  and  you  may  easQy  have  a  rogue  at 
your  elbow." 

He  took  do?m  particulars  of  the  missing 
article  and  the  names  of  such  of  lier 
fellow-traveUers  as  the  girl  knew.  Bat  he 
held  out  little  hope  of  a  recovery.  While 
he  was  talking  to  Elsie,  I  settdied  the 
throng  to  find  the  morose  traveller  iriio 
had  opened  the  window.  He  had  dis- 
appeared. 

The  train  for  Bangor  and  Menai  Bridge 
was  announced.  It  steamed  in,  and  I  bad 
to  leave  the  excitement  and  myatery  on 
the  platfonn,  never  expecting  to  know 
more  of  Elsie  Bees  or  of  her  watch. 

At  Aber,  according  to  programme,  I  for- 
sook the  railway  for  many  days.  As  I 
passed^  the  ticket  collector,  two  men  stood 
on  one  side.    I  recognised  the  taUsr.    It 
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was  Jabez  Perkins,  a  Seodaad  Tard  man. 
He  once  traoked  and  captured  a  rascal  who 
forced  my  rianatore.  Perkins  was  spmoe 
and  rather  horsey  as  to  attire*  It  was 
qoite  possible  that  he,  too,  was  taking  a 
holiday  in  Wales.  He  did  not  seem  to 
know  me  ag^,  though  with  the  trahied 
instinct  of  his  calling  he  took  stock  of  all 
who  went  by. 

More  formally  and  folly  the  Oamarvoiv 
shire  hamlet  which  I  now  entered  is  called 
in  gazetteers  and  the  like,  Abergwyngregin 
--Stream  of  the  white  shells.  %at  cnstom 
allows  an  abbreviation  which  snits  the 
laziness  or  stifihess  of  visitors'  tongues. 
The  ratiier  prosaic  shore-line  of  Anglesea 
extends  opposite^  and  the  Straits  are  some- 
what narrow ;  but  turn  inland  up  the  glen, 
and  beauty  is  piled  on  beauty,  and  the 
stranger  soon  admits  that  here  a  Welsh 
wonderland  begins.  For  two  miles  you 
can  foUow  the  winding  track  up  the  valley 
until  you  are  in  the  bosom  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  situation  and  surroundings  of 
the  Aber  waterfalls  are  charming  every 
way.  The  nearer  hQls  have  their  slopes 
wood-dad,  and  the  greens  and  browns 
harmoniously  blend.  There  is  the  rush- 
ing streami  milk-white  repeatedly  amongst 
its  boulders ;  behind,  there  are  glimpses 
of  a  silver  sea  flashins  in  the  sunshine; 
high  above  the  falls  Is  a  wild,  elevated 
gorge  where  the  river  has  its  narrow  bed. 
The  precipices  are  grand,  but  dangerous ; 
a  steady  head  and  sure  foot  are  ne^ed  by 
those  tourists  who  would  break  away  from 
the  beaten  route.  And  I  found  that 
caution  was  needed  in  the  district  in  other 
respects  just  then. 

The  glen  was  a  delightful  haven  of  resti 
and  I  spent  two  days  in  local  explorations. 
It  seemed  at  first  a  forlorn  hope  to  ind  a 
spare  bedroom.  The  few  Aber  lodging- 
houses  had  no  room;  but  I  succeed^  at 
last  in  impressbg  a  cottager  with  mv 
determination,  and  I  got  a  make-ehift 
couch.  That  was  Tuesday.  On  the  Thurs- 
day afternoon  I  shouldered  knapsack  and 
went  up  the  vale,  taking  the  line  to  the 
left  of  Mod  Wnion,  and  making  for  the 
mighty  crest  of  Llewdyn.  The  advice  I 
had  received  erred,  if  at  all,  in  its  thorough- 
ness. So  many  details  were  given,  and  so 
many  landmarks  referred  to,  that  it  was  a 
trifle  bewildering ;  but  I  flattered  myself 
that  the  coil  womd  straighten  when  I  was 
actually  on  the  ground.  I  believed  that  I 
had  a  good  genml  grasp  of  my  problem. 

It  may  have  been  so.  I  am  willhng  to 
think  that  it  was  the  weather  that  threw 


me  so  entirdy  out,  and  fixed  my  fate  for 
a  deadly  peril  that  night. 

The  majestic  panorama  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  journey  must  be  stamped  on 
the  memory  of  any  traveller  who  surveys 
it.  At  one  point,  where  the  brook  babbles 
down  the  mountain,  heedless  of  the  rocks 
so  near,  the  eye  ranges  out  over  a  sweeping 
curve  of  nobk  peab.  Snowdon  is  tiiere, 
<^  grey,  shining  mass,  framed  bAind  Crib-y- 
DdysgyL  The  height  of  Penmaenmawr 
and  the  Great  Orme  lift  themsdves  from 
the  sea-line.  Camedd  Llewdyn  and 
Camedd  Dafydd  standshoulder  to  shoulder. 
And  then  to  the  rights  straight  over  the 
Penrhyn  slate  quarries,  the  outline  of 
Carnarvon  Castle  can  be  seen. 

Probably  I  lingered  longer  than  I  ought 
to  have  done.  There  had  been  a  half 
in  the  morning  of  rain   before 


another  sunrise;  but  I  understood  that 
seven  hours  was  sufficient  time  to  allow  for 
crossing  Llewdyn  to  Capel  Curig;,  and  I 
had  booked  a  rocmi  for  the  night  by  letter 
at  Guest's  Hotel  Theskycontinued  doudy, 
but  not  specially  threatening,  a  state  of 
things  that  had  already  lasted  for  hdf  a 
week. 

But  as  the  day  w<Mre  on  a  change  was 
perceptible.  The  douds  se«ned  to  melt 
intoluuse.  This  floated  lowerand  thickened. 
I  grew  uneasy  and  put  on  speed.  Soon  I 
fdt  the  sharp  sting  of  rain-drops,  and  the 
obscurity  was  growing  alarming.  I  had 
mastered  my  mountain,  and  was  making, 
as  I  imagined,  for  the  ridge  that  led  down 
to  the  Bangor  road,  and  so  into  Capd 
Curig.  But  dusk  descended,  and  I  was 
sure  of  nothiog  except  that  I  was  intensdy 
weary  and  was  stumbling  amongst  dange- 
rous rocks,  and  had  ccmscioudy  parted  with 
every  due  to  my  path. 

<' What's  wrong  t  Lost  on  the  hills, 
mistert" 

There  are  times  when  the  harshest  and 
most  grating  human  voice  has  mudc  in  it 
for  a  listener's  ear.  This  was  such  an 
occasion;  yet  I  was  considerably  startled  at 
first;  but,  peering  into  the  rdn-mist,  the 
shape  of  a  low  hut  became  vidble.  I  was 
dmost  oppoute  the  black  cavern  where  a 
door  should  have  been. 

*'I  am  afraid  so,"  I  answered.  "Can 
you  goide  me  to  Capel  Curig  % " 

<*Whew!  You've  come  up  the  vaUey 
instead  of  going  down  it.  I  know  that 
much,  though  I'm  not  Welsh." 

« la  there  any  shelter  here  ? " 

"No— Fm  thfaiUng  not."  The  man 
seemed  to  heutate. 
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*'  I  can  pay.    Make  your  own  charge." 
It  was  a  speech  of   desperaiioni  and 
rash. 

"Maybe  my  mate'U  manage  it" 
He  stepped  back,  and  a  coUoqay  began 
in  tones  too  guarded  for  me  to  catch.  The 
time  of  my  suspense  seemed  interminable, 
and  the  storm  was  getting  worse  all  the 
while.    My  outlook  was  dismal  anyhow. 

Another  person  now  appeared.  He  was 
a  big,  square-shouldered  fellow,  muffled  in 
a  rough,  nondescript  garment  that  I  set 
down,  probably  in  error,  to  be  a  dress 
affected  by  shepherds  of  the  country.  His 
face  was  effectually  protected  from  my 
curious  gaze  by  the  gloom  and  by  a  soft 
felt  hat,  pulled  down  to  the  level  of  the 

<*  My  mate,  Mr.  Jones,  will  show  you 
to  a  house,"  said  the  voice  that  had  origi- 
nally caused  me  to  halt. 

••Thank  you." 

Steadily  Jones  and  I  trudged  on.  He 
was  oddly  taciturn,  I  thought  I  asked 
about  the  distance,  the  chjottcter  of  the 
house  where  I  might  expect  shelter — was 
it  an  inn  f — and  as  to  the  locality  into  which 
I  had  blundered.  I  received  the  curtest 
repUes,  oftenest  a  monosyllable. 

It  has  been  a  marvel  to  me  many  times 
on  review  that  no  suspicion  of  mischief 
brewing  croMed  my  mind.  Perhaps  the 
relief  of  being  in  touch  with  my  kind, 
afker  fearing  that  I  should  be  hopelessly 
benighted  in  the  wQds,  prevented  me 
from  readmg  the  right  meaning  into 
certain  sinister  omens.  I  did  not  doubt 
the  bona  fides  of  my  guide  until  I  was 
forced  to  do  so.  Apparently  we  were 
climbing  up  amongst  the  precipices  again, 
and  for  some  space  I  silently  pondered 
the  riddle.  The  mists  broke  away  and 
were  rolling  underneath  us;  the  weather 
cleared ;  a  youug  moon  had  risen  over- 
head. But  around  all  was  grey,  rocky, 
and  desolate.  There  was  no  sign  of  any 
human  habitation.  My  fatigue  was  such 
that  I  scarcely  kuew  how  to  drag  one  foot 
after  its  fellow.  I  had  practically  been 
walking  since  noon.  At  last,  in  a  new 
onset  of  despair,  I  bluntly  chadlenged  the 
moody  man  at  my  side. 

"  Oome,  I  don't  like  this.  Where  are 
you  taking  me  to  t "  I  demanded. 

*<  You  wanted  lodgings  t " 

"Yes." 

What  chord  of  reminiscence  was  stirring 
in  my  brain)  There  was  no  falsetto  in 
these  tones  now,  and  surely  I  had  heard 
them  elsewhere  %    As  in  a  flash  I  had  it 


The  voice  belonged  to  the  ill-n«tared 
fellow -passeuger  whom  mentally  I  had 
marked  as  the  purlomer  of  Elsm  Became 
watch.  A  thrill  of  apprehension  went 
through  my  veins,  and  was,  I  submit  in- 
evitable and  not  to  be  charged  as  timoroiis- 
ness.    And  mechanically  I  sud : 

**  You  were  on  the  rail  with  ma  yester- 
day." 

,  "Eh,  you  know  that!"  was  the  quick, 
vindictive  answer.     "  And  what  then  t  ^ 

Defiance,  and  a  vitiation  which  seemed 
like  triumph  thinly  disguised,  charaetaziaed 
the  words  and  manner. 

It  was  on  my  tongue  to  accuse  him  then 
and  there  of  the  theft.  However,  I  re- 
strained the  impulse  and  only  said : 

''Let  us  find  this  cottage:  then  we  can 
talk." 

"Indeed!  At  your  pleasure,  you  think," 
he  retorted,  with  jarring  irony.  "But  I 
will  not  be  spied  upon  and  informed  againat 
by  any  of  your  set  I  am  the  wrong  maa 
And  if  you  won't  go  further,  one  plaee  is 
about  as  good  as  another.  It's  a  short 
shift" 

As  the  scoundrel  spoke,  my  wits,  alfve 
to  the  danger,  tracked  his  meaning  with 
a  timely  swiftness  that  was  my  aalvatioD. 
I  noted  the  hand  thrust  into  the  bosom 
of  the  loose  cloak.  The  gesture  might  be 
innocent  or  otherwise.    I  soon  learned 

The  menacing  words  ceased  in  a  sibilant 
sound  that  escaped  his  shut  teeth.  A  bant 
metal  bar  swung  in  the  air.  If  mj  watch 
had  been  less  narrow,  or  my  response  a 
second  later  through  surprise  or  indeciidoD, 
I  should  have  been  felled  like  an  ox.  Bat 
my  stout  mountaineering  stick  went  up  in 
the  old  fencbg  attitude,  and  I  was  not  yet 
wholly  at  the  ruffian's  mercy.  No  doubt 
remained  of  his  purpose.  It  was  murder — 
here,  amongst  the  d6bris  of  some  old  cata- 
clysm. Then,  when  I  wss  discoTarad 
on  the  morrow  or  many  days  after,  it 
would  appear  as  if  I  had  strayed  firom  my 
path — as  I  had — and  wandered  over  thle 
edge  of  a  precipice.  He  might  rifle  my 
pockets  and  still  hear  that  a  vardlet  ot 
"accidental  death"  was  returned  at  the 
"  crowner's  quest." 

Not  that  theise  thoughts  occurred  to  me 
in  the  first  moments  of  the  crisis.  I  was 
not  conscious  of  reflection  at  all,  only  of 
a  dogged  reluctance  to  be  put  out  of  the 
way  by  my  treacherous  adversary. 

The  blow  crashed  through  my  defence, 
bat  spent  its  force  in  shivering  the  old 
favourite  companion  of  many  a  jaunt  It 
just  grazed  the  side  of  the  soaked  tooxiat 
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cap  I  wore,  and  stung  my  ear  like  a  false 
hit  in  a.boxing  match.  The  pain  ronaed 
the  animal  that  alambers  in  every  one  of 
09.  I  had  but  the  stomp  of  a  staflf  re- 
maining, and  the  iron  bar  was  firmly 
griped  by  my  foe.  One  resource  only 
presented  itself.  Before  he  could  dis- 
engage his  arm  and  have  room  to  strike 
again,!  had  him  ina  tight  wrestler's  dasp. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  that  I  had  practised 
the  art  under  the  guidance  of  the  finest 
amateur  of  his  day  in  Cornwall.  "  Mr. 
Jones  "  was  the  heavier  weight,  and  had,  no 
doubt,  measured  my  inches  with  contempt 
in  the  raflway  carriage.  Bat  he  left  science 
out  of  his  reddening,  and  thereby  muddled 
his  strategy.  Do  what  he  would,  he  was 
unable  to  shake  me  ofL  Every  trick  that 
he  tried  I  met  by  a  counter  arUfice. 

It  was  a  terrible  struggle.  We  were 
evenlv  pitted,  and  tiie  question  was,  who 
wQ«da  be  exhausted  first  I  I  had  cause  to 
fear  that  superior  stamina  was  on  my 
enemy's  side,  and  that  though  I  might 
protract  the  contest,  I  could  not  avert  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Whenever  I  yielded 
a  couple  of  yards  or  so,  it  was  probable 
that  my  bodv  would  be  hurled  over  the 
shelf  of  rock  to  destruction.  The  end 
stared  me  in  the  face.  Panting,  wQd- 
eyed,  with  our  hot  breath  on  each  other's 
perspiration-bathed  frees,  we  wrestled  on. 
And  the  soft  moonlight  widened,  and 
gave  us  light  to  see  the  look  of  hate  and 
irrevocable  purpose,  and  of  fierce,  proud 
determination  to  die  hardly. 

Was  that  thunder— the  low  rumble  that, 
I  take  it,  we  both  heard  I  I  remember  that 
a  strange  coolness  and  detachment  of 
thought,  with  a  preternatural  acuteness  of 
sense,  had  in  my  case  taken  the  place  of 
the  early  confusion.  Every  nerve  and 
muscle  was  at  extreme  tension,  but  the 
mind  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  domina- 
tion of  Uie  body. 

A  noise  filled  the  air,  the  ground  shook, 
parted ;  all  was  a  chaos  of  falling  stones, 
splitting  rocks,  dust,  hurtling  masses  of 
earth.  The  finish  had  come  in  another 
fashion  than  I  expected.  We  two  were 
together  flong  to  the  ground — ^we  had 
no  chance  to  max  the  grip— and  then  over 
the  ledge. 

The  fall  was  fearful,  and  must  have  been 
fatal  if  we  had  reached  the  bottom.  But 
a  stunted  bush  with  its  mass  of  earth  had 
gone  first,  and  lodged  on  a  narrow  barrier 
midway.    It  saved  two  necks. 

Stunned  and  bruised,  it  was  some 
minutes,  I  imagine,  before   I   came  ta 


Then  I  made  out  where  I  was,  in  danger 
yet,  though  not  from  my  recent  assailant. 
He  lay  still  enough,  and  it  was  only  by 
putting  my  hand  over  his  heart,  under- 
neath th^  garments,  that  I  could  tell  he 
was  alive. 

What  to  do  I  scarcely  knew,  but  I 
fancied  it  was  possible  to  clamber  over 
a  nefehbouring  rid^  and  so  find  at  least 
a  safer  station,  with  great  difficult  I 
accomplished  the  feat,  f  stood  on  a  little 
plateau,  which,  as  I  took  the  bearinss  of 
the  land,  was  evidently  an  approadi  to 
quany  cuttings.  The  secret  of  the  con- 
vulsion was  disclosed.  Workmen  had 
exploded  a  mine  to  remove  hindrances  to 
their  toil  The  night-time  was  the  season 
for  it,  and  strangers  were  not  expected. 

There  was  a  wliite  track  over  thepkteau. 
Did  it  lead  to  a  highway  I 

Somehow  I  had  a  presentiment  of 
deliverance.  Nothing  revives  more  quickly 
than  hope.  It  was  a  weary  business  getting 
into  the  bottom,  but  when  there  a 
raised  road  was  in  view,  running  up  from 
the  base  of  the  hill,  and  turning  sharp  off 
to  the  left.  Better  still,  the  rattle  of  wheels 
was  audible.  Had  the  vehicle  passed,  or 
was  it  approaching  1  How  eagerly  I 
hearkened  to  determine  that  all-important 
question. 

^*  Coming ! "  was  the  exultant  cry  that 
slipped  involuntarfly  from  my  lips. 

A  dog-cart  with  three  men  appeared  at 
the  comer.  I  shouted  and  waved  both  arms 
frantically.  I  learned  later  that  the  Welsh 
driver  thought  it  was  the  geni  of  the  hills, 
and  was  rigid  with  terror. 

Jabez  Perkins  had  no  such  superstitious 
notions.    He  was  in  command,  and  oom- 

gUed  his  shivering  poltroon  of  a 
thesda  ostler  to  pull  up.  Alighting, 
he  came  up  over  the  boulders  with  the 
alacrity  of  a  man  much  younger.  He 
stared  with  ludicrous  amassment  as  he  saw 
me.  It  was  the  first  and  only  time  I 
caught  Perkins  off  his  guard. 

"Dear  me,  Mr.  Fellowes,  what  does  this 
mean  % " 

Brieflv  I  told  my  story.  By  the  time  I 
was  half  through  he  was  robbing  his  hands 
and  chuckling. 

"  It  won't  be  a  wild-goose  chase,  after 
all,"  he  said.  ''It's  our  man  without  a 
doubt.    I  had  fairly  given  him  up." 

**  May  I  ask  you  to  explain  t " 

"Why,  Jones  is  an  alias.  It  is  Mr. 
Dinas  Bobsrts,  as  clever  and  unscrapulous 
a  rogue  as  the  kingdom  can  produce,  who 
has  mauled  you.    A  precious  near  tiling 
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it  has  beeiii  TU  wanraat  Golly,  np  there, 
and  I  have  been  traeUng  him  for  eloee  on 
a  month.    Yon  saw  as  at  Aber  t " 

"Tes.    But  did  TOO  recognise  me  1 " 

"  Of  coarse  1  It'll  my  trade  to  fix  faces 
in  my  memory.  I  always  do  it<  Bat  I 
didn't  look  ai  if  I  knew  yoa.  That  was 
basiness  again.  Bat  Dhias  Boberts  was  too 
oate.  He  had  a  ftiend  who  spotted  as, 
and  I  dare  say  a  signal  was  arranged. 
Where  or  how  he  left  the  line  I  do  not 
know." 

"ItwasatLIanfkir/'Isaid. 

'*  Since  then  we  haye  been  poking  ronhd 
the  mountains  entirely  in  rain ;  coaldn't 
strike  the  trail  evea  This  is  a  f  ortanate 
capture!" 

<•  What  has  he  done  t" 

"Ask  what  he  hasn't  done.  He's  wanted 
for  burglary  at  four  or  five  places — at  Rhyl 
last.  And  he  is  a  noted  utterer  of  false 
money,  and  a  suspected  coiner*  What 
you  have  gone  through  shows  that  he  is 
quite,  prepared  to  commit  murder.  Ton 
are  a  little  like  John  OuUy,  another  of  our 
officers,  Mr.  Fellowes ;  and  as  he  knew  the 
pursuit  was  hot,  he  may  haye  taken  you 
fbr  Oully.  Or  he  wanted  to  rob  you. 
Cash  was  necessary  to  dear  out  of  the 
country,  peihaps." 

Perkins  blew  a  whistle  softly,  and  his 
colleague  also  left  the  cart  and  joined  us. 
I  led  the  way  to  the  perilous  ledge  which 
Boberts  was  destined  to  leaye  only  for 
hospital  and  a  prison.  He  was  perfectly 
unconscious,  and  could  offer  no  resistance 
to  his  captors.  Bat  it  took  the  four  of  us 
to  bring  him  down  the  slope  to  the  cart, 
and  it  was  a  marvel  then  that  there  were 
no  broken  bones.  Perkins  at  once  searched 
his  prisoner.  In  a  secure  pocket  beneath 
his  vest  Boberts  had  a  lady's  gold  watch 
hidden. 

**  The  one  stolen  at  Llanf  air — or  at  least 
discovered  to  be  missing  there,"  I  said. 
^*  I  should  like  to  have  a  hand  in  restoring 
it" 

'*  You  have  already,"  Perkins  antwered ; 
"and  if  you  choose  to  send  it  back,  111 
take  the  responsibility  of  saying  that  it  is 
at  your  disposal,  subject  to  proper  identifi- 
cation. Our  l^ht-fingered  acquaintance 
will  be  tried  on  other  charges  than  that  of 
steaUng  a  girl's  trmket,  if  he  lives." 

It  was  not  the  only  ''take"  through 
these  events.  Dinas  Boberts  had  an  ac- 
complice who  not  merely  endeavoiured — 
and  with  conuderable  success — to  secure  his 
retreat  in  these  mountain  fastnesses,  but 
was  himself  obnoxious  to  the  law.    The 


indications  which  I  was  able  to  give  o( 
rituation,  vague  as  they  seemed  -to  me, 
were  sufficient  to  direct  the  police  to  tUs 
man's  haunts,  and  he  exchanged  his  eyiie 
for  a  cell 

Dinas  Boberts  i>roved  to  have  lartainad 
serious  intenud  injuries,  and  could  sot  be 
arraigned  for  many  months.  HeultuBalaly 
received  a  heavy  sentenceof  penal  aervitudei 

In  spite  of  the  diock,  a  week's  rest  put 
me  to  rights,  and  I  went  on  my  tour  with 
andiminishedzest  and  buoyancy.  Itwcidd 
be  something  to  be  able  to  tell  tlie  goesls 
at  my  friencfs  weddfaig  festivities  ai  Liver- 
pool how  nearly  he  had  been  under  the 
necessity  of  selecting  another  *'best  man.'* 

Before  that  date  I  was  properly  eni- 
powered  to  restore  the  watch  to  Elsie  Beesi 
Her  winsome  face  and  Arcadian  simplidtj 
had  interested  me.  I  went  to  UanfiHr  and 
got  the  address.  Elsie  huled  from  Pen- 
maenmawr.  When  I  found  her  md  ex- 
plained my  errand,  it  was  as  if  a  ekrad  ol 
care  floated  away  from  her  sweet  brow. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  very  glad !"  she  ssil; 
**  Evan  gave  it  to  me — I  am  to  manjEvn. 
He  is  a  saQor,  and  away  now.  He  Is  to  be 
back  next  month.  It  seemed  so  terrible  to 
have  to  tell  him  I  had  lost  his  preseot" 

Six  weeks  after  that  I  was  in  Leaden 
once  more,  and  at  my  rooms  I  fimnd  a 
letter  which  had  taken  a  roundabout  roots, 
eondng  through  the  hands  of  the  local 
police  and  Perkins  to  me.  It  was  hi  the 
joint  names  of  Elrie  Bees  and  Efan  Svaas, 
and  in  great  scrawling  characters  and  modi 
formality  of  phrase  it  thanked  me  on 
behalf  of  both  for  the  little  servke  I  bad 
fortuitously  been  the  means  of  rendering; 
There  was  a  postscript  in  another  hand. 

"But  if  it  hadn't  been  found,  Evan  was 
true  and  kind,"  it  said. 

Is  there  anything  so  sweet  and  ingenuous 
as  rustic  courtship  f 


A  SIREN  OP  THE  EHINK 

THEscrft  light  of  a  golden  evening 
over  the  scene,  as  the  Blune  boat  full 
charged  with  passengers  panted  slowly 
upwards  against  the  magnltoent  rush  of 
the  Bhine  stream.  The  boat  had  passed 
Saint  Goar,  where  the  river  is  at  its 
grandest,  and  where,  in  the  noble  sweep 
of  the  stream,  the  castied  crags,  tlie  rash 
and  turbulence  of  the  river,  and  the 
serene  beauty  of  wood  and  took  gtowing 
in  the  rich  hues  of  sunset^  all  the  bointlea 
of  the  region  seem  to  culminate^    But 
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fhoTB  b  fdU  a  dimax  bsyond  thii, 
irtneh  the  next  bend  of  ike  dver  promiees 
to  reveil:  the  ngUn  wheve  the  waters 
iwkl  and  aeether  among  eunken  rooks,  and 
splintered  crags,  and  whero  the  famons 
Lorelei  rook  risee  more  than  four  lumdred 
feet  whoYB  the  stream,  in  one  huge  predr 
pitotis  mas%  with  ttie  rich  tinta  of  Its 
rooky  sides  and  the  loxoriant  Yegetati<» 
that  dotiies  its  slopes. 

The  fore  part  of  the  boat  is  crowded 
with  people,  who  are  eagerly  looking  oot 
to  oatoh  tho  first  glimpse  of  this  funons 
scene,  for  we  are  in  the  height  of  the 
tonrist  season,  and  the  prevalent  langnaffe 
is  English^  or  perhaps  more  stricUy 
Americaa  The  datter  of  teacups  and  the 
popping  of  wine-corks  are  hashed  for 
a  moment^  and  the  waiters^  of  irreproadir 
able  broaddoth  and  snowy  shirt-fronts,  have 
ceased  their  regular  functions  for  a  mo- 
ment to  point  out  to  their  patrons  the 
objects  to  be  particularly  noticed.  Among 
the  crowd  is  one  Frank  Seaton,  a  young 
English  artist,  who  flatters  himself  that  he 
has  secured  a  good  place  for  looking  about 
him,  not  having  yet  made  up  his  mind 
where  to  stop  to  do  a  little  sketching. 
Suddenly  there  appears  a  little  party  oon- 
sistbg  of  two  ladies,  hmJded  bv  the 
conductor  of  the  steamer  himself  and 
followed  by  a  lady's-maid  and  a  jager  in 
green  and  gold,  who  carries,  furled,  over 
ids  shoulder,  two  immense  umbrellas  of  a 
brilliant  carmine  hua  Evidently,  says 
Frank  to  himself,  these  are  some  of  the 
high  mightinesses  for  whom  the  after  cabin 
of  the  steamer  was  reserved.  But  he  was 
a  little  disconcerted  when  he  found  a 
couple  of  seats  plumped  do?m  in  front  of 
him ;  not  that  it  mattiEoed,  for  he  was  tall 
and  could  see  over  people's  heads.  But 
when  the  jager,  with  a  flourish  of  the  arm, 
opened  out  the  two  huge  red  umbrellas,  and 
placed  them  over  the  two  chairs,  where  the 
ladies  had  now  seated  themsdves,  the 
nuitter  became  more  serious,  for  certainly 
he  could  not  see  over  the  e<kes  of  the 
umbrellas,  and  the  glare  of  uieir  crude 
colour  was  painful  to  me  eyes;  and  he  was 
about  to  seek  a  more  favourable  pontion 
with  a  muttered  objurgation  at  high  mighti- 
nesses and  their  umbrellas,  when  he  saw 
that  one  of  the  ladies  had  risen,  and  turn- 
ing her  back  to  the  Lordd  rook,  had  thrust 
her  sunshade  aride  and  was  looking  straight 
before  her  with  a  rapt,  yet  eager  expresrion 
in  her  beautiful  eyes.  She  was  in,  the  full 
bloom  of  womanhood  and  beauty — a  beauty 
of  the  rarest  Germanic  type,  with  a  flush 


of  pale  gold  in  the  massive  dusters  of  lier 
hair.  The  pose  of  the  figure,  its  ozpression 
struck  the  artist  with  admiration.  If  I  can 
only  sdze  Aat  happy  pose^  he  thought, 
and  he  opened  his  sketching-block  under 
the  cover  of  the  bk  umbrella,  and  with 
some  Uts  of  coloured  chtlk  he  dashed  off 
a  charming  little  aketch.  "  Never  mind 
the  rock,"  he  said,  sotto  voce,  *'  I  have  got 
the  siren." 

As  Frank  gased  at  the  siren,  her  eyes 
suddenly  darkened  and  softened  into  an 
expression  the  most  miticing  and  bewitch- 
ing. The  look  was  not  meant  for  him, 
but  the  arrow  is  none  the  less  fatal  that  it 
is  aimed  at  another.  ''Siren,  I  am  thy 
slave  for  ever,"  whispered  Frank. 

*a  wiU  buy  that  bicture,  you  sir,"  said 
an  imperious  voice,  and  looking  up, 
Frank  saw  that  there  stood  over  hima  tdl, 
bronced  warrior,  with  sted-blue  eyes  and 
handsome,  haughty  face,  an  appearance 
none  the  mora  pleasing  to  the  young  artist, 
as  he  realised  that  it  had  called  forth  that 
divine  expresdon  on  the  siren's  face. 

'<  The  sketch  is  not  for  sde,"  said  Frank, 
ruffled  at  the  other's  impolite  address. 

''But  I  insist.  I  am  the  Baron  von 
Ghraben,  and  I  will  pay  what  you  shall  ask. 
But  is  it  to  be  permitted  that  you  diall 
carry  away  the  picture  of  one  fllustrious 
lady  in  your  poruoliot" 

"  Oh,  what  is  the  matter.  Otto )"  said  the 
siren,  interposing.  "Is  it  a  sketch  that 
you  admire  t  l^y  I  bo  permitted  to  see 
it  t "  with  a  gracious  smile  for  the  artist. 

"It  is  unworthy  of  the  subject,  but  it  is 
my  best,"  said  Fnmk,  submisuve  to  the 
smQe  of  beauty. 

"But  it  is  charming,"  said  the  siren, 
scrutinising  the  drawing  attentively.  "And 
iHiat  effect  with  such  simple  materials  I 
Ah,  how  I  envy  such  power  and  grace  1 " 

"  Honour  me  by  accepting  it,  madame," 
said  Frank,  delighted  with  sudi  discrimi- 
nating praise. 

"  With  grateful  pleasure,"  rejoined  the 
siren,  smiling  still  more  thanks.  "  And  if 
you  will,  enmmee  its  value  by  signing  the 
drawhig." 

Frank  added  his  name,  which  the  siren, 
perhaps,  had  never  seen  before,  but 
anyhow  she  looked  as  if  she  had,  and 
smiled  still  more  thanks,  while  she  called 
the  Baron  to  her  side  and  spolce  to  him 
earnestly  in  her  native  tongue.  Frank 
sank  back  among  the  crewd,  believing  the 
inddent  to  have  terminated,  and  onljr 
anxious  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  Lorelei 
rock  and  its  surroundings,  for  the  steamer  f 
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ALL  THE  TEAB  BOUND  AUTUMN  NUMBER,     ccond^ctedby 


was  just  oppoute,  labouring  npwarda 
against  the  toaming  rapids,  and  waking 
aU  the  echoes  with  the  roar  of  steam  and 
the  dank  of  machinery.  Bat  as  the 
mighty  rock  was  lost  to  sight  in  a  bend 
of  the  riYer,  and  the  charming  to?m  of 
Oberwesel   appeared,  its  old   widls  and 

ginnacled  towers,  and  romantic  sorroond- 
igs,  the  Baron  again  approached  with 
lofty  courtesy.  His  wife,  the  Baroness, 
was  anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
an  artist  whose  works  she  so  much 
admired.  Would  he  pardon  the  liberty 
taken,  and  humour  the  wishes  of  one  who 
unfortunatUy  was  an  invalid  t  Frank  com- 
plied, wonderinff  a  little  at  this  descr^tion 
of  one  who  looked  the  picture  of  health 
and  feminine  vigour.  But  it  was  not  to 
the  siren  that  he  was  first  presented,  but 
to  her  companion,  who  was  noticeable  for 
the  expression  of  settled  melancholy  which 
rested  on  her  pale,  emaciated  features. 
Yet  a  strong,  if  feverish  lustre  burnt  in 
her  large,  dark  eyes,  which  seemed 
acquainted  with  tears  and  sufferings,  but 
to  remain  still  unsubdued.  The  siren  bore 
the  name  and  title  of  the  Grafin  von 
liebenstein,  and  her  charming  and  vivid 
manner  contrasted  with  the  subdued 
languor  of  her  companion. 

Seated  beside  two  accomplished  and 
pleasing  women,  the  voyage  passed  iJl  too 
quickly  for  the  artist  Every  part  of  the 
scene  was  familfar  to  his  companions,  and 
they  felt  a  kind  of  patriotic  and  personal 
pride  in  pointing  out  its  beauties  and 
attractions.  The  pleasant  raillery  of  the 
siren  brought  out  the  serious  earnestness 
of  her  friend,  to  whom  the  old  legends 
of  sorrowfal,  mysterious  burden  seemed 
in  some  way  true  with  an  inner  and 
terrible  significance.  There  was  much  to 
be  pitied  evidently  in  the  condition  of  the 
poor  Baroness.  The  Baron,  though  out- 
wardly attentive  and  solicitous  for  her 
comfort,  was  unmoved  by  any  tenderness 
in  her  behalf,  and  as  cold  and  hard  as  ice, 
while  his  devotion  to  the  Oiafin,  and  his 
delight  in  her  beauty,  he  hardly  took  the 
trouble  to  conceal  Bat  Frank  came 
sagely  to  the  condusion  that  there  was  no 
corresponding  affection  on  her  part.  She 
repelled  or  eluded  all  the  Baron's  attentions 
with  such  ease  and  indifference;  and  then 
what  tender  sympathy  she  showed  for  her 
invalid  friend ;  the  latter  a  little  peevish, 
perhaps,  under  such  demonstrations,  as 
invalids  are  apt  to  be  at  times. 

As  for  Frank,  while  actually  ascending 
the  Shine,  he  was  metaphorically  descend- 1 


fng  the  streism  of  passion  at  a  furious  rate. 
The  beauty  of  the  enchantress  intoxicated 
him— the  subtle  charm  of  her  manner^  the 

r vocative  sndles,  the  alluring  glances, 
was  all  mere  inidsummer  madness^  he 
told  himself;  it  was  part  of  the  glamour 
and  beauty  of  the  scene.  In  a  time  aU 
too  short  he  would  awake  and  find 
himself  alone  in  the  crowd,  left  etranded, 
with  only  the  memory  of  a  divine  proaence 
to  console  him.  Only  thatl  Why,  no, 
Mr.  Fnmk,  what  of  tiiat  more  mundane 
and  practical  affection  which  posseaaed  j<m 
just  now!  What  of  that  pleasant,  gompy, 
affectionate  letter  that  you  snatched  witii 
such  delight  at  the  wicket  of  the  post 
o£&ce  this  morning  t  Wliat  has  poor  Mary 
Bkke  done,  who  is  diarminf  ,  too^  in  her 
quiet,  modest  way,  and  who  loves  you 
well,  as  you  believe,  and  who,  at  all  eventsi 
has  reason  to  believe  that  you  love  hert 
Well,  who  is  responsible  for  the  progress 
of  a  dream)  Frank  would  have  urged; 
and  if  in  such  a  dream  there  appears  a 
goddess  who  says,  "  follow  me,"  what  can  a 
poor  mortal  do  but  follow,  over  atock  and 
stone,  and  bush  and  briar)  But  thersb  ft 
is  all  ended  now,  the  stopping-place  b  at 
hand — the  man  and  maid  are  coUectlDg 
books  and  wraps,  the  conduotcw  is  at  hand 
to  remind  Herr.Baron  that  his  destination 
is  almost  readied. 

And  then,  with  a  certain  hedtaticn  in 
her  manner,  the  Baroness  turns  to  Frank  : 
"Bemain  with  us  for  a  little  whOa  Tiiere 
are  chuming  scenes  about  Castle  Oraveos- 
berg,  which  will  derive  additional  diarm 
from  your  pendL  It  is  asking  much, 
perhaps,  but  still  remain ; "  and  the  siren 
echoed  with  allurine  earnestness,  "Ah, 
yes,  remain  1 "  And  thus  it  was  thst 
Frank  Seaton  became  an  inmate  of  ilie 
Schloss  Gravensberg. 

Life  at  the  Schloss  went  on  quietly 
enough,  with  a  homely  kind  of  state  and 
ceremony.  The  Baron  was  a  courteous 
host,  although  he  evidently  regarded  with 
secret  annoyance  the  growing  intimacy 
between  the  GraSn  and  the  artist  Be- 
tween the  pair  there  was  the  bond  of  a 
common  pursuit.  The  lady  was  in  every 
way  an  accomplished  amateur,  but  in 
painting  she  looked  up  to  Frank  as  a 
disciple  to  her  master.  In  mude»  agam, 
the  position  was  reversed.  The  airen,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  had  a  magnificent 
voice  and  sang  divindy,  while  she  was  an 
accomplished  executant  on  the  violin  and 
plana  Frank  sang  a  good  tenor,  but  hia 
voice  was  untrained,  and  the  Grafin  aet 
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herself  sealoosly  to  vrork  to  improye  his 
method.  And  while  the  long  summer 
days  were  devoted  to  drives  and  rides, 
ana  to  rambles  in  search  of  picturesque 
subjects  for  the  aitist's  pencQ,  the  evenings 
were  devoted  to  music ;  and  in  the  great 
drawiog-room  of  the  Castle  there  assembled, 
almost  every  evening,  a  large  cirde  of 
friends  and  neighbours,  most  of  whom 
were  able  to  take  a  respectable  part  in 
any  improvised  concert 

Although  engrossed  by  the  charms  of  the 
siren,  yet  Frank  conceived  a  strong  friend- 
ship for  the  Baroness,  who  was  a  woman  of 
strong  emotional  faculties,  and  who,  on 
her  piart^  felt  a  compassionate  regard  for  a 
young  man  with  so  many  amiable  qualities, 
but  who,  she  felt,  and  partly  blamed  her- 
self, was  on  the  slippery  patii  of  a  dange- 
rous passion.  She  would  gently  warn  him 
at  times,  and  yet  she  herself  was  much 
happier  for  his  presence,  for  her  husband, 
nettled  by  the  fickle  coldness  of  the  mis- 
tress of  his  heart,  had  become  much  more 
affectionate  in  manner  towards  his  wife, 
who,  in  her  devotion  to  him,  was  thankful 
even  for  small  mercies.  "But  Louise  is 
naturally  cold  and  fickle,"  she  would  say 
bitterly  to  herself; '' she  will  come  back  to 
Otto  when  I  am  gone^  and  when  she  has 
assured  herself  that  he  will  inherit  all  the 
wemltti  I  brought  him ;  and  the  handsome 
young  artist  will  have  a  lesson,  salutary 
but  bitter." 

But  for  the  Baroness,  suffering  ^m 
what  was  deemed  an  incurable  malady, 
there  came  a  s leam  of  hope.  Some  famous 
professor  at  wmich  had  studied  such  cases 
intently ;  he  had  been  successfol  in  many 
cases.  Friendly  voices  urged  her  at  once 
to  put  herself  under  his  care.  The  Baron 
was  equally  anxious  that  every  means 
should  be  tried  for  his  wife's  cure.  He 
himself  would  accompany  her  and  remain 
with  her,  and  this  prospect  alone  would 
have  induced  the  poor  woman  to  embrace 
the  oppoxtanity  with  joy. 

That  evening  there  was  no  company  at 
the  Castle,  and  Frank  and  his  Countess 
indulged  themselves  in  a  long,  romantic 
wiJk  by  a  forest  path,  which  led  to  a  lonely 
rock  that  jutted  out  right  over  the  rushiDg 
Rhine  stream.  They  were  still  within  the 
domains  of  the  Casde,  which  stretched  for 
miles  on  every  side — anoble  property,  which 
the  Yon  Grabens  had  alienated  by  extrava- 
gant courses,  but  which  had  been  bought 
back  by  the  wealth  of  the  great  heiress. 
The  crumbling  ruins  of  an  ancient  watch- 
tower  occupi^  the  summit  of  the  cliff, 


thickly  overgrown  with  ivy  and  shaded  by 
a  group  of  noble  pinet*.  And  beneath  its 
walls  some  former  Yon  Graben  had  pkced 
a  bench  of  carved  stone,  now  almost  over- 
grown with  honeysuckle  and  woodbine; 
and  let  into  the  wall  above  was  a  slab 
carved  with  curious  volutes,  like  a  se- 
pulchral monument,  all  green  and  lichen- 
oovered,  and  upon  it  inscribed  the  one 
word,  "farewell" 

''Fond  lovers  have  parted  here,  per- 
haps," said  Frank,  as  he  deciphered  the 
inscription. 

''Yes,  it  is  farewell,"  said  the  Counters, 
seating  herself  on  the  bench,  and  suggest- 
ing, with  a  graceful  movement,  that  her 
companion  might  find  a  place  beside  her. 
All  was  silence  except  for  the  deep  murmur 
of  the  river  as  it  swept  through  the  rocky 
gorge,  coming  into  sight  in  a  broad  reach 
where  meadows  stretched  between  the  Ulls, 
and  a  little  town  with  mediaval  walls  and 
pinnacled  turrets  lay  bathed  in^  happv 
sunshine.  "Yes,  it  is  indeed  farewdl, 
for  to-morrow  I  return  to  Liebenstein." 

"To-morrow!  Ob,  it*8  sudden,"  cried 
Frank,  his  eyes  darkening  with  emotion. 
'*  And  these  halcyon  days ;  yet  why  should 
they  end  I  Will  you  not  be  mine  always, 
dearest  Louise  1" 

She  turned  upon  him  her  eyes  of  ineffable 
blue,  charged  with  irresistible  tenderness. 
"And  dost  thou  really  love  me)"  she 
whispered,  as  she  resigned  her  lips  to 
his,  and  they  met  in  one  long,  sweet 
caress. 

"  Yet  we  must  be  prudent,  dear  friend," 
said  the  Gauntess,  after  a  while.  "We 
must  keep  this  love  of  oura,  so  sweet  and 
precious,  a  secret  from  all  the  world.  To- 
morrow I  must  go  to  Lif^benstein.  Would 
you  know  my  life  there  t  It  happened  thus : 
At  sixteen  I  was  given  in  marriage  to  the 
Graf— he  was  old  and  crabbed — but  if  I 
was  his  wifel  was  nothisslave.  But  what 
a  tyrant  he  was  1  Yet  how  I  defied  him; 
and  even  now  that  he  is  dead  he  would 
rule  my  life.  As  far  as  he  could  he  de- 
prived me  of  all  control  of  my  revenues. 
Every  year  I  must  reside  six  months  at 
Liebenstein,andwithhis  sister  the  Princess. 
A  widowed  vestal  I  must  remain,  or  fare- 
well the  broad  lands  of  Liebenstein.  Ah ! 
do  not  mar  the  beauty  of  the  hour," 
she  cried,  as  Frank  was  about  to 
speak,  "  by  any  talk  of  money-bags  and 
settlements.  Only  you  must  not  come  to 
Liebenstein.  The  Princess  would  devour 
you,  my  poor  Frank.  She  is  a  monster,  an 
ogress." 
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''Then  I  am  the  more  boimd  to  rescue 
you." 

"No,  no/'  cried  Lomse,  peremptorily., 
"Listen.  To-morrow  the  dear  Eiaroness 
will  inform  you  of  her  projected  visit  to 
Munich,  and  she  will  beg  you  to  make  the 
Castle  your  home  for  as  long  as  you  will 
please.  But  that  must  not  be.  You 
would  be  lost  in  that  desolate  place,  and 
without  me;  for  how  could  I  meet  you 
among  so  many  prying  eyes!  But  in  the 
forest^  half-way  between  this  and  Lieben- 
stein,  there  is  the  forester's  house.  The 
forester's  wife  is  my  foster-mother,  and 
loves  me  in  all  things.  There  are  two 
rooms  there  that  my  brother  occupies 
when  he  comes  for  the  hunting,  and 
which  at  other  times  the  forester  lets  to 
artists  or  professors,  or  anv  who  seek  soli- 
tude and  retirement.  And  these  are  your 
passion  also,  are  they  not,  dear  friendl  And 
if  now  and  then  a  lady  rides  over  to  see 
her  dear  foster-mother,  need  she  know  that 
a  handsome  young  artfst  lies  perdu  in  the 
thicket  t  There,  my  lord,  does  that  suit 
your  fancy  S    Am  I  not  good  to  you  t " 

''Tou  are  too  good  to  me,  dearest," 
whispered  Frank.  And  yet,  when  the  in- 
toxicating presenceof  thesiren  was  removed, 
he  doubted  whether  it  were  good  at  idl,  or 
whether  it  were  not  scmie  dreadful  evil 
towards  which  he  was  rushing  with  eyes 
wide  open.  Only  in  tiiat  case,  he  said  to 
himself  *'  Evil,  be  thou  my  good." 

Behold  our  artist  now,  installed  in  his 
forest  abode.  Itjs  a  pleasant  home  in  a 
wide  glade  or  clearing,  of  stone,  with 
andent  gables  and  a  thatched  roof,  where 
wild  flowers  have  sprung  and  the  blue  iris 
crowns  the  roof.  Before  the  porch,  in  the 
sunshine,  sits  the  good  frau  forester,  with 
her  snowy  curls,  busy  with  her  knitting, 
while  pigeons  flutter  about,  and  an  old  hen 
ducks  from  her  coop  in  the  grass  to  a  little 
brood  of  lovely  pheasant  chicks.  A  wing 
of  the  old  house  forms  the  hunting-lodge, 
where  Frank  has  his  quarters.  There  is  a 
big  salon,  cool  and  poluhedi  with  panelling 
of  silver  pine,  and  floor  of  inlaid  woods. 
IVuits  and  flowers,  of  rarest  scent  and 
hue--dafly  renewed  from  the  hothouses 
of  Liebenstein — adorn  the  rustic  stands. 
Books  and  papers  of  the  newest  strew 
the  tables,  and  a  little  library,  choice 
and  dasuc,  adorns  the  wall.  Eaisels  and 
canvases  are  ranged  in  jncturesque  con- 
fudon,  and  a  grand  ^iano  occupies  a 
comer.  Beyond,  there  is  the  forest  for  a 
studio,  with  its  peaceful  glades  where  the 
trees  whisper  mysterious  nothings,  or  a 


gUmpse  of  the  river  valley  opens  oati  with 
hills  scrftly  swelling  in  the  distance. 

A  few  small  IandscM>eB  has  the  artist 
drawn,  but  they  are  all  of  scenes  which 
have  been  consecrated  by  the  preaenea  ol 
Louise.  The  rock  by  the  river,  the  biidge 
where  the  rapid  stream  dashes  down  to 
the  Ehine,  or  a  little  forest  scene  where  be 
has  lingered  with  her  and  drunk  in.  kng 
draughts  of  love.  But  his  hand  is  haidly 
in  earnest  for  work;  he  can  only  lingv 
and  wait  for  the  coming  hour. 

The  hour  approaches  >  a  horae'a  hoofii 
sound  hollowly  in  the  forest  glade,  or  tiba 
tinkle  of  grdots  announce  the  apj^roadk  of 
my  lady's  ponies.  The  goddess  descends 
from  her  car  or  springs  from  the  saddle 
into  the  arms  of  hun  who  awaita  hw. 

It  is  a  delidous  idyll,  and  yet  Frank  ia 
impatient  of  its  progress.  Why  should  siU 
thu  sweetness  be  stolen  and  snatched  at 
intervals  t  He  has  a  castle,  too,  whidi,  if 
it  shines  only  in  the  air,  is  as  real  and  pre- 
cious as  any  castle  on  the  Bhine,  and  whidi 
may  outlast  the  strongest  of  them.  Let 
the  lands  of  Liebenstein  go;  hehaaenoo^ 
and  to  spare,  and  his  ^dette  ia  a  ridw 
domain  than  them  all  But  Louise  aOeneea 
him  with  a  soft  caress.  <<  Hush !  Yon  do 
not  understand.  We  must  wait.  Are  you 
not  happy,  sir  f " 

Yes,  happy  for  one  hour  of  the  twenty- 
four,  and  the  remabider  devoured  by  un- 
rest and  regret.  And  soon  the  hour  itself 
is  lost,  replaced  by  a  message  a  sweet 
little  intoxicating  note :  *'  Things  are  hap- 
pening; still  he  must  wait.**  Andatlsuii 
there  comes  a  litUe  agitated  scmwl:  **Meeit 
me  at  sundown  by  tlM  Farewell  Bock." 

A  boding  presentiment  seiaea  upon  ym. 
He  feels  sure  that  he  will  never  reftom  to 
the  forest  lodge.  He  arranges  hia  affiurs 
as  if  it  were  the  eve  of  hfa  execution,  buna 
all  the  littie  notes  and  souvenisa  tbat  ha 
has  treasured.  These  drawhugs  are  for  the 
Countess  at  Liebenstein— it  is  all  the  re- 
venge he  will  take  if  she  is  faithless — In 
memory  of  the  days  that  are  passed. 
Such  and  such  things  are  to  be  sent  to  bis 
house  in  London  should  he  not  xetoziL 
The  old  forester  receives  the  young  HeR^a 
instructions  with  twinkling  ^ea.  <<BaB 
his  excellency,"  he  ask%  "  heard  the  aad 
news  from  Gravenstein  t  The  Baroneaa  is 
dead.  Poorladyl  she  underwent  aa  opera- 
tion that  was  to  cure  her,  and  she  died  of 
it,  and  the  Baron,  they  say,  is  bidi  fiaatie 
with  grief.  Still,  he  has  much  to  oouqIo 
him,  for  everything  b  bequeathed  to  lum 
except   a   handsome   sum  for  tibe  poor. 
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Ahl  she  wai  alwayfl  good  to  thenii  poor 
lady  I" 

Ennk's  last  oceopailoii  wis  to  write  a 
letter  to  his  old  sweetheart,  Haiy  Blake. 
There  was  no  bond  between  them  except 
that  of  matnal  affeetkm.  It  was  not  ma 
fwilt,  that»  for  her  parenta  had  8tron|;ly 
objected  to  him  aa  a  being  too  impnIuYe 
BxA  nntmatworthy  to  be  receired  without 
a  long  probation*  Well,  they  had  been 
ri^t,  it  aeemed,  and  Frank  wrote  a  abort, 
pathetic  letter,  ezcosing  hia  long  and  cruel 
sDence,  and  leaying  her  free  to  chooae  one 
more  worthy  than  himself;  and  with  this 
letter  in  hb  pocket,  and  reaoming  hia 
pedeatrian  garb,  he  started  on  foot  for  the 
rock  by  the  Bhine. 

The  eveninff  lowered  dark  and  stormy, 
and  a  amait  UK)wer  had  made  the  foothg 
slippery  and  uncertain  aa  Frank  strode  up 
the  patii  to  the  mined  tower.  The  lamps 
of  a  carriage  gleamed  among  the  trees 
below.  The  lady  was  there  before  him, 
and  met  him  pale  and  wan,  but  with  a 
cold  resolve  in  eyes  that  now  ahone  steely 
blue.  All  was  oyer  between  them,  circum- 
stances had  been  too  strong  fmr  her  will. 
Sweet  would  be  the  memory  of  his  affec- 
tion, but  it  could  only  be  a  memory  now. 
Yet  0Yen  then,  as  she  stood  cold  and  un- 
iqyproachable,  she  seemed  dearer  to  him 
and  more  desirable  than  in  her  softest 
moods.  A  wild  desire  seized  upon  him 
to  dasp  her  in  his  arms  and  leap  into  the 
foaming  flood  beneath.  She  saw  the  wfld 
gleam  in  his  eyes,  and  for  the  moment 
trembled.  "  Qo,"  she  said,  pushing  him 
from  her  with  her  white,  strong  arm.  He 
staggered  backwards,  and  losbg  his  footing 
OB^  slippery  grass,  fell  backwards  over 
theelifib. 

Yet  although  it  seemed  impossible  that 
any  one  could  survive  such  a  fall,  some 
special  providence  saved  the  poor  fellow's 
life.  A  projecting  tree  broke  his  fall  and 
landed  mm  in  a  crevice  in  the  rocks,  and 
here  he  was  found  by  a  search  party,  who, 
with  lights  and  torches,  urged  on  by  the 
GountoM,  searched  the  river  teink.  They 
took  him,  maimed  and  insensible,  to  the 
nearest  house,  which  happened  to  be  that 
of  the  Protestant  paator.  There  were  akil- 
ful  surgeons  soon  at  the  young  man's  bed- 
side; for  them  the  case  was  charmingly 
complicated,  a  compound  fracture  here,  and 
laoeratlona  there,  with  concussion  of  the 
brain  upon  it  iJL  It  was  a  credit  to  the 
faculty  who  brondit  him  through  it»  and 
also  to  the  skilful  nurring  of  a  charming 
young  Engliah  lady,  who  had  been  sum- 


moned to  the  spot  And  this  was  Mary 
Blake,  to  whom  the  pastor  had  written, 
finding  her  address  in  the  injured  man's 
possessfon. 

Yet  months  elapsed  before  Frank  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  hobble  about  in 
the  pretty  garden  of  the  parsonage,  where, 
between  the  foliage  of  the  cherry  and 
walnut-trees,  one  caueht  the  gleam  of  the 
rapid  river.  The  fsfo-haired  children  of 
the  parsonage  were  playing  about  him; 
they  had  adopted  Fruik  as  one  of  them- 
selves, and  Mary  Blake  aa  an  elder  sfster. 
It  was  a  day  of  f 6te ;  boats  and  barges, 
draped  with  flags,  were  on  the  river,  the 
steamers  aa  they  passed  displayed  all  their 
bunting,  and  from  the  massy  woods  of 
Gravensberg  came  the  aounds  of  martial 
music,  and  ever  and  again  the  guttural 
hocha  of  the  crowd. 

*'  It  is  the  marriage  celebration,"  said  the 
good  pastor,  who  nad  joined  the  party, 
*'  of  our  good  Baron  Gravensberg  and  the 
beautifhl  Grafin  von  Uebenstein." 

Soon  after  the  joyous  shouts  of  the 
children  announce  ^t  Mary  Blake  had 
come  to  join  thefr  sports.  But  no,  she 
was  in  a  graver  mood,  and  sent  the  little 
inquisitive  crowd  to  the  further  end  of  the 
garden. 

**  Now  that  your  highness  has  sufficiently 
recovered,"  said  Mary,  cheerfully,  "  I  have 
come  to  take  my  leave." 

<'To  leave!"  cried  Frank,  dismayed; 
''but  why,  when  we  are  so  happy  and 
every  one  so  kind  %  " 

"  But  I  have  got  my  congd,"  said  Mary, 
holding  up  a  letter — ^it  was  the  one  that 
Frank  had  written  in  his  trouble.  He 
took  it  from  her  hands  and  tore  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces. 

«  Take  me  as  I  am,  dear  Maiy,"  he  said, 
seizing  her  hands  once  more,  "  in  my  sober 
waking  senses,  and  forgive  tiie  delirium  of 
a  dream." 


A  TALE  OF  SWANAGE 

Above  the  littte  town  of  Swanage  the 
hilla  present  a  strange  and  weird  appear- 
ance to  the  stranger,  who,  quite  ignorant 
of  thia  ancient  quairy  land,  cannot  help 
thinkiog  that  tiie  beauty  of  the  landscape  ia 
much  marred  by  the  untidy-lookbg  heaps, 
like  huge  rabbit  burrows,  which  thickly 
dot  the  undulating  ground. 

But  when  me  of  the  steep  streets  has 
been  dimbed,  and  the  stranger  finds  him- 
self in  the  very  midst  of  the  ancient  and 
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modern  quairieii  he  disooYen  that  the| 
nearer  view  brings  the  enchantment,  and 
that  among  these  strange  pit-mouths,  over 
which  lozariant  ferns,  flowers,  and  even 
fruit-trees  spread  their  beauty  to  hide,  as  it 
were,  the  naked  earth,  he  will  better 
understand  the  love  the  old  quarrymen 
have  for  their  pits,  and  how  they  prefer 
to  work  in  their  low,  damp  galleries  below 
ground,  rather  than  to  become  tillers  of  the 
ground,  like  their  brethren  at  picturesque 
Studland. 

These  quarries  are  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  or  son-in-law;  they  are  their 
own  possessions,  more  beautiful  in  their 
eyes  than  a  lordly  castle,  and  have  so 
become  part  of  themselFOs,  that  to  them 
every  portion  is  beautiful 

There  are  curious  laws  and  customs  per- 
taining to  the  workinff  of  these  under- 
ground shafto  and  galbries;  the  famQy 
rights  Bxe  jealously  guarded,  and  a  severe 
apprenticeship  of  seven  years  must  be 
passed  before  the  full-blown  quarryman 
can  be  recognised  as  such,  and  become  one 
of  his  order. 

When  the  stone  has  been  quarried  out — 
that  is,  released  from  between  the  layers  of 
soil— it  is  raised  from  the  pit  with  the 
help  of  simple  machinery  and  the  strong 
horse  that  makes  almost  one  of  the  family. 
Round  the  pit's  mouth  a  semicircle  of 
simple  sheds  is  built  with  refuse  of  the 
quarried  stone,  and  in  these  sheds  the  son, 
perhaps,  splits  and  tools  the  stone,  whilst 
the  father  may  be  below,  releasbg  the  large 
blocks ;  and  thus  between  them,  and  with 
no  great  outlay,  they  work  on  till  the 
father  himself  has  to  lay  down  his  tools 
and  to  return  to  the  earth  he  loves  so  well. 
Then  the  son's  little  chap  begins  at  the 
beginning,  tUl  he  too  knows  all  the  process 
and  the  strange  rules  of  the  order,  and  in 
time,  he  too  becomes  a  Swanage  quarry- 


Thus  all  might  be  peace  and  harmony ; 
but  besides  the  usual  difficulties  of  the 
young  men  setting  their  affections  on  things 
on  the  earth,  as  represented  by  the  prettiest 
maiden  in  the  village,  there  are  the  under- 
ground matters  of  disaffection.  One  man 
may  quarry  too  far  ahead,  and  so  he  may 
meet  his  neighbour's  gallery,  or  the  two 
may  approach  so  near  to  each  other  as  to 
necessitate  an  adjustment  of  claim,  and 
they  may  feel  disinclined  to  wait  till  the 
next  Shrove  Tuesday,  when  the  great 
meeting  at  Gorfe  OasUe  takes  place. 

Here  disputes  may  be  settled,  and  here 
too  there  will  be  talk  of  the  old  days  when 


they  used  to  beat  the  bounds  by  kicking 
a  football  from  Langton  through  Corfe,  or 
over  the  heath  to  Ower.  Now  the  ball  is 
prosaically  carried  by  hand,  and  with  it  is 
brought  the  pound  of  pepper  for  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor — once  doubtless  a  valuable 
gift,  but  now  serving  only  to  make  him 
sneeze,  if  so  be  he  ever  sees  it. 

Peter  Luff  and  John  Melnoth  were  both 
quarrymen,  and,  sad  to  say,  they  weie 
mortal  enemies.  Their  quarries  lay  aide 
by  side,  and  they  were  both  *'aet"  <m 
Priscilla  Corban ;  pretty  Prib,  whose  dark 
eyes  were  like  the  dancing  waves  of 
Peverll  Point  when  the  sun  ahone,  and 
whose  dainty  feet  thought  nothii^  <rf 
running  up  to  the  pits  on  a  summer  u  ter- 
noon  to  see  if  her  father  wanted  something; 
Her  father,  abo,  was  a  quarryman,  possei 
ing  the  keen  intelligence  which  is  slmost 
ffeneral  among  the  men  who,  as  they  work 
beneath  the  earth,  have  time  to  nieditafee 
and  see  things  as  they  really  are,  and  have 
time  too,  alas,  to  brood  over  their  wrongs 
and  to  dream  of  revenge. 

Pris  knew  that  to  get  to  her  fathra^a  pit 
she  must  pass  first  close  by  ^e  Luff  quarry, 
and  then  by  dimbinff  a  low  bank  she  found 
herself  in  John  Memoth's  property.  The 
pits  were  somewhat  lightly  fenced  or 
hedged  round,  so  that  on  dark  nights  it  was 
dangerous  work  to  wimder  about  this  un- 
even land.  Often  as  not,  the  entrance  to 
the  sheds,  dose  round  about  the  quaixiep, 
was  left  open  or  only  slightly  barred  acroM. 
This  was  a  land  where  no  one  bared  his 
neighbour's  dishonesty,  and,  indeed,  had  a 
man  so  wished,  it  is  not  easy  to  carry  off 
the  heavy  blocks  of  the  solid  stone;  but 
pretty  Pris  had  stolen,  not  Pnrbeck  stone, 
but  two  brave  hearts,  and  she  knew  so  weU 
the  times  and  seasons  of  the  quarrymen, 
that,  according  as  she  chose,  she  appeared 
at  the  moment  when  either  Peter  or  John 
were  working  above  in  their  dieds  Instead 
of  their  fathers.  The  Luffs  were  tiiree  in 
number,  but  John  Melnoth  was  an  only 
son. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  ^neraUy  one 
of  the  Luffs  working  in  their  sheds,  and 
they  would  report  to  Peter  how  Pris  had 
been  chatting  to  John  Melnoth,  and  so 
jealousy  was  doubled  by  certainty.  And 
the  two  young  men  now  hardly  spoke  to 
each  other  when  they  met,  as  th^  did 
almost  daily.  What  made  things  w<»se  was 
tiiat  Luff  and  Melnoth  the  dder  had  come 
to  high  words  about  the  near  proximity  of 
their  galleries,  and  the  sons  gladly  espoused 
their  quarrels.  Thus  hatred  grew,  and  pretty 
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Pris,  when  the  tripped  up  the  hill,  bringing 
her  father's  dinner  or  tea,  if  he  did  not 
wiih  to  go  home,  added  fdel  to  the  fire,  for 
her  bright  eyes  only  smiled  when  some 
daric  Iiint  was  thrown  oat  that,  "  It  would 
be  worse  for  some  one  if  they  didn't  mind 
their  business ! " 

At  last  old  Corban  began  to  hear  of  the 
feud  which  his  daughter  was  hdping  to 
increase ;  so  he  constuted  his  wife,  who  was 
ruled  by  Pris,  but  who  was  still  more  the 
echo  of  her  husband's  mind. 

« It  mustn't  be,  wife,  Pris  must  choose 
the  one  or  t'other.  I've  no  quarrel,  per- 
sonally, with  either,  both  are  of  the  ancient 
stock.  Pris  shan't  marry  among  the  new- 
fangled builders,  as  wish  to  turn  the  old 
country  into  places  for  the  rich  folk  to  idle 
away  tiieir  time  in,  I  don't  hold  by  Swanage 
being  made  one  of  the  fashionable  places ; 
but  Luff  and  Melnoth  are  both  honest 
quarrymen,  though  they  can't  agree 
among  themselves,  and  Pris  must  take 
her  choice." 

"She's  oyer  young,  Benjamin;  but,  as 
you  say,  the  girl  is  old  enough  to  choose." 

■'  There's  winter  a-coming,  and  I'll  not 
mind  haying  a  spn-in4aw  to  help  a  bit. 
Jesty's  not  a  bad  fellow,  but  a  hired  hand 
is  not  so  good  as  your  o?m  kith  and 
kin." 

''That's  true,  Benjamin.  I'll  call  Pris, 
and  tell  her  what  you  say." 

"Tes,  caU  the  girl,  and  I'U  teU  her 
myself,  wife." 

Pris  came  from  the  garden,  where  she 
had  been  hanging  out  some  clothes,  and 
the  round,  rosy  face  looked  smiling  enoagh. 
Pris  herself  had  no  jealous  feelines,  seeing 
she  had  two  loyers,  and  no  riyal  in  their 
affections. 

<<Look'ee,  girl,"  said  her  &ther,  •<  you'll 
wed  one  of  your  loyers  in  a  monA  or  so, 
so  justSee  make  up  your  mind  which  it  will 
be." 

"Oh,  father  1  Marry  in  December! 
That'll  be  dull  enough.  And,  for  the  life 
of  me,  I'm  not  so  sure  which  I  loye  the 
most." 

Old  Corban  was  not  to  be  put  off  with 
ajesi 

"Then  I'll  take  the  choice  on  myself, 

S'  1  Peter  Luff  has  a  brother,  and  so 
11  be  more  willing  to  work  with  me. 
There's  not  enough  for  three  strong  hands 
nowadays.  Trade's  not  what  it  was." 
'*  And  what  wiU  John  Mehtoth  say  I " 
"That's  naught  to  me,  girl.  You'ye 
had  your  say,  and  I'ye  hM  mine,  and 
that's- enough." 


Pris  returned  to  her  waEhing,  still 
smiling. 

"  Father's  choice  is  father's  choice,  and 
none  of  mine.  I  can  tell  Peter  Luff  that, 
if  he  thmks  it's  settled ;  and  I  wiU  too." 

When  Peter  had  had  a  private  interview 
that  very  day  with  old  Oorban,  his  heart 
leaped  within  him.  He  had  won  Pris,  and 
he  had  got  the  better  of  John  Melnoth, 
whom  he  hated. 

As  he  passed  the  Melnoth  quarry  that 
chilly  afternoon,  he  could  not  help  saying 
to  John,  who  was  putting  away  his  tools : 

"Good  evening,  John  Melnoth.  Have 
you  seen  Pris  Oorban  to-day  % " 

"  No,"  said  John,  shortly. 

John  was  tall  and  strong.  His  broad 
chest  and  sinewy  arms  told  their  tale  of 
honest  labour.  He  had  a  light  bro?m 
beard  and  kind  eyes,  which  codd,  how- 
ever, gleam  suddenly,  like  flashing  light 
upon  a  dark  pool 

Peter  Luff,  on  the  contrary,  was  shorter, 
but  well  made.  His  face,  full  of  intelli- 
gence and  keenness,  was  more  taking  at 
the  first  glance,  for  there  was  oftener  a 
smile  on  his  lips  than  on  those  of  big,  tall 
John  Melnoth. 

"  Pris  is  a  bit  coy,"  said  Peter,  smiline, 
as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  enmity  which 
existed  between  himself  and' John.  "  She's 
a  w&isomd  lass  enough  when  she  chooses, 
and  now  that  we  be  going  to  be 
married " 

"  It's  a  lie  1 "  said  John,  suddenly  cast- 
ing down  his  tools.  "Pris  would  have 
told  me  herself,  if  so  be  she  had  made  up 
her  mind." 

"  Pris  Corban  isn't  likely  to  put  up  with 
your  temper,  John,"  said  Peter,  lightly. 

Then  he  strode  off  towards  his  own 
cottage,  meaning  to  clean  and  smarten 
himself  before  he  went  courthsg.  He  was 
not  devoid  of  courage,  and  thought  it  best 
to  end  John's  hopes  at  once. 

When  Peter  was  gone,  John  careftdly 
put  away  his  tools,  and  ran  down  the 
hundred  sUppery  steps  leading  to  the 
bottom  of  the  quarry.  His  mther  still 
worked  on  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and 
the  thud  of  the  pickaxe  resounded  along 
the  low  passage. 

"Be  ee  coming  up,  father!  I'm  off. 
Don't  'ee  wait  supper  for  me." 

"Eht"  said  Melnotb,  surprised  at 
John's  unusual  conduct;  for  the  clock- 
work regularity  of  their  habits  was  dear  to 
him. 

"No.  Maybe  111  be  lati>,  and  maybe 
111  come  back  and  work'  tonight    There's 
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;  order  for  stone  aa  we  mtiBt  get  on 

Don't  'ee  fret  yourself  aboat  that, 
n." 

lat  John  had  now  run  up  the  flight  of 
e  steps,  and,  aa  he  did  so,  he  beard  the 
d  moaning  alon^  the  line  of  pit-covered 
i,  like  some  spirit  of  evil  bemoaning 
lins, 

I'll  go  and  ask  Pris,"  ho  said;  and 
n  Melnoth,  though  slow,  was  terribly 
).  "  If  she's  thrown  me  over  for  Peter, 
)  as  Gh)d's  above,  there'll  be  words 
^een  m — and  between  him  and  me. 
I  has  to  marry  me.  Fm  the  first  one 
he  walked  with,  and  so  much  the  worst 
Peter  if  he  thinks  he  can  have  her." 
lie  wind,  keen  and  piercing,  was  blow- 
from  the  sea,  rushing  up  from  PeverQ 
nt  and  over  tbe  downs,  and  mercilessly 
eping  round  the  desolate  heaps  and  pit- 
iths  of  the  nei^bourhood.  The  white 
res  raised  their  angry  crests  as  tibey 
rched  into  the  sheltered  bay,  apparently 
•nful  of  finding  a  quieter  haven  upon 
ich  to  enter  and  calm  themselves. 
'  It's  a  rough  night/'  muttered  John,  as 
nrent  for  a  little  way  along  the  crest  of 

hill,  dodging  in  and  out  among  the 
losed   pits  ml   he  reached   the  spot 
ich   led   him   straight  down  to  Pris 
ban's  home, 
le  knocked  at  her  door,  and  Pris  her- 

opened  it.  The  big  quarryman  felt 
denly  frightened  before  the  girl,  so 
ng,  so  pretty,  so  fragOe,  as  it  seemed 
him.  Me  had  no  neea  to  introduce  his 
ject. 

Prii,  what's  this  I  heart  You  have 
misedyourself  to  Peter  Luff  t  By  God, 
.  shan't  marry  that  man  without  saying 

lied  to  me  and  that  your  sweet  words 
mt  nothing." 
^ris  was  frightened. 

I've  promised  neither  the  one  nor 
her,"  she  said,  trying  to  laugh;  "but 
le  in,  John,  it's  windy  to-night  and 
I ;  it's  blowing  up  a  storm." 
^You  never  promised  himt"  asked 
in. 

'  No,  I  never  did."  Pris  was  alarmed  at 
in's  voice,  and  said  'No"  again, 
ore  she  could  say  more,  the  big  man 
.  turned  and  was  striding  back  towards 

quarries.  He  was  saying  to  himself : 
'Peter  Luff  lied  to  me,  and  he'll  have 
inswer  for  that  lie." 

Jnfortunately,  Peter  Lufi^  after  having 
Iged  off  towards  his  home,  which  was 

very  far  from  his  pit,  discovered  that 


he  had  forgotten  his  watch,  which  he  had 
hidden  on  a  ahelf,  as  he  usually  did  when 
he  went  down  to  the  pit  He  was  going 
to  dress  up  in  his  best  to  go  a-conrtiBg, 
aud  without  his  watch  and  chain  the  effect 
of  the  whole  would  be  spoilt  WiVtk  a 
muttered  oath  at  his  ill  luck,  he  ate  hk 
supper  and  then  started  off  to  retrieve  his 
mistake. 

Thus  it  happened  that  John  Melnoth, 
whose  huge  strides  soon  covered  the 
ground,  was  just  entering  his  own  en- 
doBure  when  he  heard  a  footstep  behfaid 
him — a  footstep  which  his  strong  feeUngs 
helped  him  to  recogniw. 

He  paused  and  peered  into  the  aemi- 
darkness,  then  saw  the  dim  outline  of  his 
rival  hurrying  up  the  hUL 

"Liar,"  muttered  John.  <'He  lied  to 
me  so  that  I  might  feel  the  devil  witUn 
me.  Ay,  so  I  do,  but  not  because  of  PiiSb 
Pris  ain't  promised  herself;  it's  not  Pris 
as  'uU  teU  a  Ue." 

John  stood  at  the  entrance  of  hk  seni- 
circle  of  sheds  and  waited';  oertainly  tbe 
devil  was  within  him. 

The  hill  was  steep  just  theroi  and  Peter 
stopped  to  take  breath;  John  baud  the 
footsteps  pause,  and  wondered  what  Peter 
was  coming  back  for.  The  Luffs  never 
worked  at  night  as  did  the  Mehioths.  As 
he  wondered,  John  lifted  the  long  pde, 
that  was  placed  across  the  (qpening  in  a 
low  wall  that  surrounded  the  pit^  and 
placed  it  upright  against  the  shed  Then 
he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  see  if  he 
had  his  matches,  after  which  he  strode 
out  and  found  himself  face  to  hoe  with 
Peter  Luff,  who,  thinking  only  of  hk 
watch  and  how  soon  he  could  get  home 
again,  was  startled  at  the  unexposed  siglkt 
of  hk  rival  He  wkhed  now  he  had  not 
roused  him  by  hk  bald  announcement 
Not  ttiat  Peter  was  afraid;  fear  wm  not 
part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  miners 
With  an  oath,  which,  however,  was  more 
uttered  from  force  of  habit  than  anger, 
Peter  exclaimed : 

''And  what  do  you  want  of  me,  John 
Mehiotht" 

''Not  over  much,  except  this— Peter 
Luff,  you  are  a  d liar  1 " 

Peter's  Uood  was  up  in  a  moment  As 
far  as  he  knew  thk  man  was  insulting  him 
without  cause,  and  he  would  be  revenged. 

"  You're  another,  and  a  coward  beddes." 

"A  coward,"  laughed  John,  ironically. 
"  Come  on,  then,  and  see.  Prk  ain^  a- 
going  to  marry  you;  and  you  are  a  Uar, 
&ere,  I  say  it  again." 
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"She  will,  then,  and  you'll  see  what  she 
saya  to  yoo.  There,  take  that,  yon  Uack- 
gnard  1 " 

It  was  Peter  who  atmek  the  first  blow ; 
bat  as  the  wind  howled  and  whistled  aronnd 
the  desolate  pits,  those  two  young  men, 
r^ardlesa  of  everything  bnt  long  pent- 
ap  hatred,  began  their  deadly  straggle 
with  a  fdry  which  it  was  fortunate  the 
darkness  lud  from  corioas  eyes.  Peter 
was  more  agile,  if  jailer,  bat  John's 
strength  was  proverbiaL  Still  they  were 
not  ill-matched,  for  anger  gives  fictitioas 
strength,  and  Peter's  anger  at  the  insult 
hurled  at  him  was  not  feigned.  John,  too, 
was  blinded  with  rage,  for  though  Pris 
had  denied  a  promise,  Peter's  assurance 
meant,  of  course,  that  she  had  been  more 
affectionate  than  usual ;  and  this  feeling 
stung  him  like  hail 

Oh,  the  storm  that  hatred  can  raise,  the 
useless  passion;  for,  to  give  Uiem  their  due, 
neither  wished  to  injure  the  other  per^ 
manently,  but  merely  to  strike  out  straight 
and  true.  The  wrestle  with  flesh  and  sinew 
seemed  to  allay  the  mental  anguish. 

All  at  once  Peter  aimed  so  well  that 
Jolm  felt  the  well-directed  blow  stagger 
him.  He  reeled,  and  for  a  moment  he 
found  a  momentary  support  against  the 
angle  of  a  shed ;  but  then,  with  a  mighty 
effort  of  mind  over  matter,  he  righted  him- 
self and  dashing  forward  he  seized  Peter 
firmly. 

'<  You  will  have  it  Well,  then,  there, 
take  it,  and  go  to— helL" 

The  pit's  mouth  was  unprotected,  and 
the  young  quarryman  unprepared.  Before 
anotiier  wwd  could  have  been  spoken, 
Peter  Luff  felt  himself  fallbg  backward 
into  the  dark  abyss,  and  he  knew  only  too 
well  that  he  must  fall,  down,  down  that 
pit  till  the  bottom  was  reached. 

There  was  a  pierdng  shriek,  the  shriek  of 
a  man  who  feels  he  is  doomed;  the  horrible 
dull  thud  was  heard,  and  then— silence. 

John  Melnoth  had  struck  out  again  with 
his  right  arm  as  if  his  enemy  was  still 
within  reach.  He  met  nothing  but  space, 
and  Uien  that  sudden  shriek  arrested  him ; 
it  seemed  to  Iiim  to  ring  upwards,  as 
if  through  a  hoUow  tube  placed  close 
to  his  ear,  then  to  be  echoed  and  re-echoed 
again  and  again  from  all  the  pita'  mouths. 
Suddenly  a  ddzzy  feelmg  overpowered  him ; 
he  made  no  more  straggle  to  keep  up,  but 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  striking  as  he 
did  so  his  head  against  a  great  bar  of 
stone  whfch  was  lying  near  by.  This 
caused  a  terrible  gash  across  his  temple, 


from  which  the  blood  flowed  over  the 

Bound,  and  for  the  time  bebg  John 
eluoth  remembered  no  more. 

When  he  came  to  himself  it  was  some 
few  moments  before  he  conld  recollect 
where  he  was,  and  why  he  was  out  of  doors. 
The  wind  had  abated,  and  a  cold  rain  was 
falling  steadily  upon  him,  giving  him  a 
strange  feelmg  of  returning  conscious- 
ness. Suddenly  the  whole  scene  flashed 
upon  his  mind,  the  storm  ct  jealous  anger, 
the  meeting  with  Peter  Luff,  the  fight,  and 
then  that  dull  thud.  It  was  down  in  that 
pit,  dose  to  him.  Good  God  1  what  had  he 
done  t  Was  he  a  murderer,  and  all  for — 
for  whatt  Because  Pris  loved  Peter 
better  than  she  loved  himf  He,  John 
Melnoth,  a  murderer,  he  who  was  so  fond 
of  children  that  they  ran  after  him  in  the 
street ;  he,  who  knowingly  would  not  hurt 
a  living  creature  1  la  spite  of  the  cold 
rain  a  feeling  of  burning  fever  passed 
through  him.  He  made  an  effort  and  sat 
up;  then  knelt  dowa  The  moon  was  rising, 
and  shed  a  faint  light  around  him.  ne 
was  dose  to  the  pit's  mouth.  He  crawled 
a  few  steps  nearer  to  look  down  into  the 
black  abysa  The  rain  pattered  quickly 
on  the  bare  branches  of  the  plum-tree 
which  he  had  planted  just  below  the  edge 
when  he  was  a  youngster.  He  noticed  one 
branch  was  broken  off;  then  in  a  low, 
horror-stricken  voice,  he  called  out : 

"Peter!    Peter  Luff!    Ayel" 

There  was  no  answer,  and  John  called 
louder : 

"  Peter,  for  God's  sake,  answer,  if  so  be 
you  can."  No  answer,  and  John  stood  up. 
He  felt  stiff  and  weak ;  he  put  his  hand  to 
his  head  and  knew  that  he  touched  con- 
gealed blood.  He  knew  he  must  have 
bled  freely  to  make  him  feel  so  weak.  He 
looked  down  upon  the  hundred  slippery 
steps  that  led  to  the  bottom,  and  knew  he 
must  go  down  and  see— 0  God  I  see  what  1 
— ^but  would  his  strength  last  out,  or 
would  he,  too,  fall  or  slip  before  reaching 
the  end)  He  must  not  think  further. 
Slowly  he  began  the  descent,  grasping  at 
every  little  t^lp  by  the  way,  and  pausing 
to  allow  his  head  to  become  clearer,  and 
every  now  and  then  he  eaUed  out : 

"  Peter  1  Peter  Luff  I" 

Just  as  he  reached  the  last  step  he 
paused  and  looked  for  his  matches.  He 
tried  to  strike  (me,  then  another,  but  they 
were  damp  and  would  not  light ;  then  the 
big  quarryman  stooped  down  and  began 
feeling  about  the  wet  soot-strewn  earth, 
repeating,  mechanically : 
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"  Peter  1  Peter  LnflfT' 

Saddenlj  bia  hand  touched  somethiog 
soft,  and  tremblingly  John  felt  him — the 
man  he  had  thrown  here— softly  oyer. 
Was  he  dead  f  Gould  it  be  possible  f  He 
called  gently  in  his  ear : 

«  Peter !  Peter  Luff!  it's  me  as  be  calling 
of  you.  Just  you  say  a  word.  There's 
Pria  a-waiting  for  you.     Peter ! " 

But  there  was  no  answer, 

John  then  lifted  his  rival's  head  and 
laid  it  gently  on  his  breast,  warming  and 
chafing  the  cold  form  as  a  mother  might 
haye  done,  rubbing  it  softly  till  his  hand 
paused,  and  a  strange  blindness — eyen  in 
this  dark  pit — seemed  to  overtake  him; 
and  then  great,  warm  drops  fell  slowly 
upon  his  hand.  Aiterthis  John  forgot  every- 
thing except  with  his  last  effort  to  clasp 
young  Peter  Luff's  cold  form  in  his  arms. 

John  had  said  he  would  work  down  the 
pit  this  nighty  that  was  right  enough ;  but 
where  was  Peter  Luff  f  His  young  brother 
went  to  Pris  Corban's  house,  then  back  to 
his  own,  then  on  to  the  Melnoths'  cottage ; 
but  no  Peter  was  there.  He  was  out  on 
the  spree  then,  so  all  went  to  bed;  but  it 
happened  that  Tom  Luff  woke  at  five 
o'clock  with  a  start  and  in  a  cold  perspira- 
uon.  He  had  seen  Peter  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  cold  and  dead,  and,  with- 
out saying  a  word,  he  took  a  lantern  and 
slipped  out  of  the  house.  He  ran  up  to 
the  quarries,  and  did  not  take  long  to  go 
down  their  own  pit.  No  Peter  there; 
then  he  thought  of  John  and  the  quarrel 
about  Pris  Corban.  With  trembling  steps 
the  lad  went  to  the  next  quarry.  It  was 
open,  the  bar  across  the  pit's  mouth  was 
removed;  he  hastened  down,  noticing 
various  stiange  signs  as  he  went;  the 
branches  were  broken,  the  steps  had  been 
lately  used.  On  he  went,  and  then  his 
light  fell  upon  two  forms  looking  so  ghastly 
in  the  strange  darkness  that  the  boy  drew 
back,  calling  faintly : 

*<  John  Melnoth  1  Peter !  Peter  1 " 

Peter's  head  rested  against  his  enemy's 
breast,  and  John's  head  had  sunk  down 
and  rested  against  Luff's  curly  mop ;  but 
over  both  the  red  stream  had  trickled 
slowly,  leaving  its  awful  mark. 

The  boy  went  up  to  them  again  and 
touched  them. 

They  were  cold— cold  as  death.  Then, 
with  a  wild  cry,  the  lad  rushed  away  up 
the  steps,  and  ran  home  to  call  for  help. 

There's  a  gentle-eyed  girl  at  Swanage 


that  every  one  loves,  and  to  whom  the 
quarrymen  all  pay  marked  attention  and 
respect. 

"It's  Pris,"  they  say;  "Pris  Corban. 
She  be  just  a  bit  dszad,  is  Pria,  but  she's 
the  quarryman's  best  friend.  There's  no 
one  as  can  nurse  as  Pris  can;  and  for 
soft  words,  why,  she  can't  abear  quarrels. 
She  turns  white  as  a  sheet  if  she  hears 
any  rough  words.  It  all  comes  along 
of  that  story.  Don'^  'ee  know  the  atory 
of  the  two  lovers f  Ay,  but  it's  sad! 
If  you  come  down  the  old  pit — the 
pit  as  ain't  worked  now — ^youU  see  it 
There's  a  pool  there  as  is  always  red. 
They  have  baled  it  out,  and  dug  it  out, 
but  the  red  comes  again.  Both  killed  t 
Ay,  but  John  lived  long  enough  to  teH 
Pris  rightly;  but  he  died  with  Pria's 
kisses  on  his  lips.  She  loved  him  best, 
they  say ;  but  vou  see  it  was  right  aa  it 
was.  He  eaUed  hisself  Peter  Lima  mur- 
derer. Two  first-dass  young  men  they 
were.  And  Pris  won't  ever  marry;  you 
see  she  is  still  a  bit  dazed,  is  Pris." 


AN 

EXPERIENCE   AT    SCARBOROUGH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Thet  were  winding  up  a  prolonged 
wedding-tour  at  Scarborough.  And  after 
six  months  spent  in  the  closest  commuuoo, 
they  had  come  to  the  conclnsidn  that 
decidedly  they  had  not  been  made  for 
each  other.  It  was  awkward.  Six  moniha 
is  a  mere  unconsidered  trifle  out  of  a  life- 
time. He  had  thrown  up  a  very  good 
berth,  in  a  wealthy  and  irascible  old  uncle's 
office,  for  the  sake  of  art^  and  was  an  out- 
cast from  that  elderly  gentleman'a  favour 
in  consequence.  At  times  this  fact  was 
very  patent  to  his  inner  consdoosnesa, 
when  one  more  of  his  pictures  found  no 
purchaser,  and  some  further  retrenchment 
in  daily  expenses  had  to  be  made  in  con- 
sequence. 

She,  though  she  had  never  yet  breathed 
a  word,  even  in  her  most  wayward  moods, 
on  the  subject,  secretly  regretted  that  berth 
in  the  wealthy  relative's  office,  and — more 
heinous  offence  still  in  a  husband's  eyes — 
as  he  again  divined,  was  not  certain  of  the 
talent  which  had  led  him  to  forsake  all 
vulgar,  worldly  considerations  to  worship  at 
the  holy  shrine  of  art. 

But  to  look  at  them,  they  were,  phyai- 
cally  at  least,  a  splendidly  matched  couple. 
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and  M  yet  the  discontent  brooding  between 
Uiem  had  neyer  bniat  into  open  flame. 

They  arrived  at  the  Grand  late  one 
antnmn  afternoon.  The  hotel  was  still 
full,  and  as  Uiey  entered  the  dining-room 
they  excited  the  osoal  interest  that  tiiey 
roosed  wherever  they  went 

Next  to  them  at  dinner  sat  a  young 
lad^  and  a  yonng  man  who  had  also  only 
arrived  that  afternoon.  The  man  was  a 
good-looking  yonng  fellow,  while  the 
woman,  about  twenty-seven,  was  undeniably 
pretty,  with  wonderful  colouring  of  copper- 
brown  hair,  and  dark  eyes  and  eyebrows, 
and  creamy  skia 

They  were  Americans. 

"  What  a  lovelv  girl  1 ''  said  the  youne 
man,  as  they  rose  from  table  and  sauntered 
away  among  the  other  visitors. 

*'  Yes.  AjQd  did  you  notice  tliat  diamond 
ring !  It  was  magnificent !  And  yet  she 
was  discontented ) "  said  the  pretty  woman 
with  an  odd  little  laugh,  as  musical  as  her 
voice.  ''And  what  a  splendid -looking 
husband!  And  yet  she  had  nothing  to 
say  to  him  1 " 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  next  day  Miss  Qovli  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Carey  as  they  met  on  the  staircase ;  after 
that  the  acquaintanceship  grew  rapidly. 

The  Careys  found  the  (Moulds  genial, 
well-informed  people,  and  excellent  com- 
panions; and  the  Goulds  were  as  well 
pleased,  apparently,  with  their  society. 
They  were  nearly  always  together,  younff 
Gould  generally  drifting  to  Mrs.  Carey^ 
side,  while  Miss  Gould  and  Mr.  Carey 
sauntered  o£f  together. 

This  pleasant  state  of  affairs  went  on  for 
ten  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Mrs. 
Carey  made  a  remark  to  her  husband 
one  morning  on  their  return  from  the 
esplanade : 

>a  don't  like  Miss  Gould  1" 

He  glanced  at  her  quickly. 

"Why  nott"  Tnen,  after  an  aknost 
imperceptible  pause :  '*  I  thought  you  were 
the  best  of  friends  1 "  with  a  slight  laugh. 

<'  Because  I  talk  to  her ! "  with  a  touch 
of  tartness  in  her  manner.  "There  is 
something  I  don't  understand  about  her. 
She  is  so  sharp— so  bitter,  sometimes." 

*'No  wonder^  poor  thing!"  involun- 
tarily. 

She  wheeled  round  from  the  glass  before 
which  she  was  arranging  her  hair  for 
luncheon,  and  looked  qaestioningly  at  her 
husband.  There  was  a  faint,  vexed  self- 
consciousness  in  his  face. 


*'  She  has  had  a  sad  life,"  he  said. 

She  turned  back  to  the  glass. 

"  Her  brother  told  me  something  about 
it,"  he  went  on,  as  if  feeling  bound  to  give 
some  explanation  of  his  knowledge.  "  She 
cared  very  much  for  some  fellow,  who 
threw  her  over  in  the  most  blackguardly 
manner.  She  was  very  ill  after  it,  and  u 
only  now  recovering.  That  Is  why  they 
are  travelling." 

"I  dare  say  it  was  mostly  her  fault," 
said  Mrs.  Carey,  fluffing  out  the  pretl^ 
golden-brown  hair  into  the  fashionable 
fringe. 

"Mow  savaee  vou  women  are  to  each 
other ! "  said  her  husband,  irritably. 
"  She  is  Yetj  nice,  and  so  Is  her  brother," 
with  the  slight  sense  of  superiority  that  a 
man  feels  on  the  subject  of  the  other  sex's 
jealousy  of  each  other. 

The  fine  weather  was  breaking.  About 
luncheon-time  the  rain  began  to  fall.  After 
luncheon,  finding  that  it  was  raining  too 
heavily  to  go  out  of  doors,  one  of  the 
visitors  started  an  amateur  concert,  in  aid 
of  a  sad  ease  of  destitution  of  which  they 
had  heaid  that  morning. 

Mr.  Gould,  who  had  a  very  fine  voice, 
and  Mrs.  Carey,  were  among  the  per- 
formers. Mr.  Carey  and  Miss  Gould  did 
not  go  in  to  the  penormance,  but  sat  out- 
side of  the  drawbgroom,  talkine  together. 

They  could  hear  the  munc  in  the 
distance  of  the  ^at  room.  They  talked 
in  the  lowered  voices  into  which  they  often 
dropped  when  they  talked  together. 

*'it  is  sad  that  disillusion  must  come," 
she  said,  in  that  low,  sweet  tone  of  hers 
that  thrilled  him  with  ito  sympathy.  *'  But 
isn't  it  wortli  all  the  pun  and  blankness  of 
unfulfilled  endeavour,  just  for  that  brief 
glimpse  that  untried  youth  gives  us  into 
the  world  of  Truth  and  Beauty!"  She 
looked  at  him,  her  great  dark  eyes,  which 
had  often  a  pathetic  sadness  in  them, 
lustrous  and  earnest.  *'And  Is  not  it 
better  to  say  'I  have  tried,'  than  to  be 
contented  with  the  dead  level  of  a  common- 
place existence,  with  no  thought  save  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes  of  the  world's 
market!" 

He  looked  into  the  shining  eyes,  every 
pulse  beatiug  faster  for  this  passion  of 
sympathy  that  responded  to  his  own 
belief  in  art  and  himself. 

Then  her  expression  changed,  a  look  of 
startled,  acute  pain  swept  over  it,  the 
straight  brows  contracted. 

''Ahl"  between  her  teeth,  tumbg  her 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  dbrawing-room. 
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*■  It  is  my  wife  singbg/'  he  said,  gdmly. 

He  was  bittisrly  anbamed  of  the  speech 
the  Bioskent  it  was  uttered.  He  oolotured, 
and  bit  fate  Up. 

^The  pfamo  is  pitched  yery  high/'  she 
said,  with  ready  tact,  "  and  it  is  pat  In  an 
abstird  place.'*  She  rose  and  made  some 
remark  aboat  going  to  find  her  brother. 
In  the  midst  of  las  aneer  and  shamed 
mortification  for  his  nnchivalroos  speedr, 
lie  was  keenly  conscious  of  her  delicacy  and 
good  breeding. 

He  went  into  the  smoking-room,  and  by 
degrees,  as  he  sat  moodily  smoking,  the 
sting  of  self-homiUation  grew  fainter  as  bh 
thoughts  centred  on  Mus  Gonld.  How 
perfectly  high-bred  she  wasl  What  a 
charming  woman !  And  then  her  passionate 
devotion  to  art  A  man  with  a  woman  such 
as  she  by  his  side  mij^t  achieve  something. 
Such  a  woman  womd  never  tremble  for 
the  safety  of  loaves  and  fishes;  wonld 
never  paralyse  the  arm  she  should  inspire 
with  the  doabt  and  foreboding  that  chilled 
herself.  Then  he  flang  the  end  of  his 
cigar  away,  and  started  to  his  feet.  A  few 
moments  later  he  was  oat  of  the  hoose, 
walking,  with  a  qneer  look  in  his  eyes  and 
set  pale  lips,  against  the  wind  and  driving 
rain. 

The  battle  with  the  elements  seemed  to 
do  him  good;  as  if  they  drove  some 
poisonous  cobwebs  of  thought  and  doubt 
out  of  his  heart  and  brain. 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  Oastle,  the 
fever  that  had  set  his  pulses  beatbg  in 
unhealthy  excitement  had  sunk. 

The  storm  ceased  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  after  dbmer  they  went  down  to  the 
esplanade.  Oarey,  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  did  not  wish  to  join  the  Goulds  that 
evening,  and  they  1^  the  hotd  alone; 
but  as  they  strolled  through  the  crowd, 
listening  to  Uie  music,  they  came  across 
the  Goulds,  and  a  little  later  they  paired 
off  in  the  usual  order. 

Mrs.  Oarey  and  Gould  started  on  down 
the  esplanade,  leaving  the  other  two  to 
follow.  Thesea,  which  had  not  yet  calmed 
down,  broke  with  thundering  noises  on 
the  sea-wall,  its  foam  dashing  at  intervals 
right  on  to  the  footway. 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  have  sung  to  us 
before,"  she  said,  as  they  discusMd  tfaie 
afternoon's  concert. 

''You  never  asked  me,"  he  said.  He 
spoke  quietly,  but  perhaps  she  resented 
something  in  the  remark  itself. 

''I  should  certainly  have  done  so  if 
I  had  known  that  you  had  such  a  beautiful 


vdee,"  Ae  said,  carelessly.  •'What  a 
magnificent  sea  it  is  1"  She  stored, 
lookbgover  the  sea^aU  a*  the  grey  fctom- 
fleeked  waves  breaking  against  the  waU 
below.  '*I  should  like  to  aee  it  in 
whiter." 

'^Tou  should  stay  on  hem  Carey 
could  do  some  fine  seascapes.  How  de- 
voted he  is  to  fab  work  1  I  wish  I  could 
stick  at  anything  half  so  weU/  with  a 
half-lasy,  half-amused  laugh. 

Her  face  seemed  to  harden  in  the  aaoon- 
light  It  was  not  a  good  look  to  see  on  a 
young  wife's  face;  it  was  so  dangeroui^ 
near  contempt  She  underatood  enoo^ 
of  painting  to  feel  the  lack  of  the  divine 
touch  of  genius  in  ber  husband's  work; 
but  Nihe  would  not  betray  her  want  of 
faith  to  a  stnuag^. 

A  cloud  drifting  across  the  moon 
shadowed  her  face  for  a  moment  When 
the  shadow  passed  it  was  smiling. 

"  Yes ;  he  loved  his  brush  well  enoagh 
to  risk  offending  a  wealthy  old  uncle,  wiio 
has  cut  him  out  oi  his  will  He  paid  in  a 
thousand  pounds  to  my  husband'a  aeoount 
at  the  bank,  and  then  told  him  to  go  and 
starve.  The  thousand  is  still  intact,  and 
we  haven't  starved  yet" 

*'Ah,  he'll  paint  a  picture  yet  whidi 
wiU  make  the  old  gentleman  proud  to 
claim  him  again,"  said  Gould,  with  a 
pleasant  laugh ;  but  his  eyes  said  that  ahe 
was  a  plucky  woman. 

"  She  hasn't  the  smalleet  faith  in  her 
husband's  talents,"  he  said,  to  his  sisttt 
afterwards. 

•'I  told  you  that  the  first  night,"  she 
said.  '*Bat  she  will  hate  you  if  you  show 
her  that  you  have  found  it  out  She  is 
beginning  to  hate  me  already." 

CHAPTER  in. 

The  next  afternoon  Carey  started  far  a 
walk  along  the  sands.  Whether  fads  stioU 
had  anytlung  to  do  with  the  fact  that  half 
an  hour  previously  he  had  seen  lifiaa  Goold 
walking  alone  in  the  same  direction,  Iw 
did  not  ask  himself. 

Bat  the  curious  wave,  half  pidn,  half 
pleasure,  which  swept  over  him  as  he 
caught  sight  at  last  of  the  slight,  graceful 
figure  standing  doim  by  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  ought  to  have  warned  him. 

She  did  not  hear  his  tread  on  the  firm, 
smooth  sand,  for  the  sea-wind  was  atill 
southing  under  the  cli& 

She  turned  with  a  start  as  lie  addiened 
her,  and  then  he  aaw  Uiat  she  had  been 
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crybg.    Her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen ; 

bat  she  greeted  him  lightly. 
»  AU  alone  1 "  she  asked.    <<  Ton  didn't 

go  with  Mm  Oarey  and  the  others  to  the 

CAstlel    My  brotiier  wanted  me  to  go, 

bat  I **  he  fanded  the  tears  had  ud 

something  to  do  with  her  wish  for  solitude. 

"I  am  tlrod/*  she  said  the  next  moment 

^'I  shaU  go  and  nt  ap  tliere  onder  the 

cliffi" 
He  walked  with  her,  and  they  foond  a 

sheltered  seat 
^''We  are  going  away  to-morrow,"  she 

said,  abrnptly. 
xQoing  away !"  with  a  staHled  look. 
"  Yes,"  her  eyes  averted  from  his  face. 

Then,  under  her  breath,  *'  I  am  sorry." 
"So  am  I,"  he  said,  liardly  knowing 

what  he  said.  Then  he  b^an  to  fling 
pebbles  with  a  rather  sayage  energy  at 

a  drift  of  brown  sea-weed  some  distance 
before  them. 

**  It  has  been  such  a  pleasant  time,"  she 
went  on ;  "  and  to  think  that  it  has  ended 
so  sadly,"  with  a  catch  in  her  breath. 

''What  do  yon  mean!"  a  little  on- 
steadOy,  looking  at  the  fine  profile,  and 
the  creamy  tint  of  the  roanded  cheek, 
faintly  tinged  now  with  rose^  as  the  sweet 
salt  hreeze  swept  it. 

Sbe  hesitated ;  then  with  a  sadden  im- 
ptdse:  "I  don't  know  why  I  should  tell 
you,''  with  a  sad  little  laugh,  and  a  glance 
from  under  the  thick  firuoge  of  curled 
lashes,  that  brought  the  colour  into  his 
own  face.    <*  There  was  a  man  (mee  whom 

I "  die  stopped,  looking  seaward  again. 

"I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from — ^his 
wifa  He  is  ill — dying,  they  say.  But 
there  is  one  chance — ^to  get  him  out  of  the 
country;  but  they  are  penniless— and  she 
wrote  to  me  to  ask  help  for  him,  praying 
that  I  would  f orgiye— -    She  wants  two 

hundred  pounds,  and  I *'  the  beautiful 

mouth  quivered;  but  she  steadied  her 
voice  again,  "in  two  months  I  could 
have  given  it  to  her;  but — at  present, 

I Ob,  how  hatefd  it  is  that  so  much 

depends  on  money!  To  think  that  he 
may  die,  because  I  can't  give  him  a  few 
pounds.  And  my  brother — he  will  not 
help  me.    He  says  that  he  behaved  badly 

to as  if  his  death  were  needed  to 

expiate  an^  wrong  he  may  have  done  me ! " 
Her  face  crimsonM,  her  voice  vibrated  with 
passionate  scorn  and  indignation. 

There  Was  a  queer  sense  of  blankness  at 
his  heart.  It  had  no  r^ht  there.  Kor  had 
he  any  right  to  ask  the  bitter  question  that 
he  did. 


"Do  you  Btm  care  for  that— fellow t " 
harshly.  * 

She  turned  quickly  to  him. 

"  No !  But-^ — "  her  eyes  drooped  before 
something  in  his.  "I  would  not  have  him 
die  1  Would  you— if  you  had  once  cared 
for  any  one! "  in  a  lowered  tona 

''No,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  ruffled, 
wonderful  -  coloured  hair,  as  the  wind 
stirred  it,  and  noticing  the  blue  veins  on 
the  white  temple. 

"Let  me  be  your  banker,"  he  pleadedi 
eagerly. 

She  turned  to  him  indignantiy.  Then 
agdn  that  faint  confusion  seized  her.  How 
lovely  the  childlike,  scMrrowful  lips  were! 
A  man  might  kiss  them  into  happiness  and 
laughter,  and  forget  for  a  moment  that  he 
had  a  souL  He  pleaded  more  eagerly, 
more  eameetty  as  she  resisted. 

<'  You  can  pay  it  to  me  bMk,"  he  said^* 
'*when  the  money  that  is  due  to  you 
comes,"  blading  newer  her. 

''Oh,  how  good  you  arel"  she  saidi 

unsteadily.  "Iflaoeept "  She  rose  to 

her  feet 

He  followed  more  slowly.  He  was 
ahnost  glad  that  she  had  moved 

They  walked  back  to  the  hotel.  In  the 
hall  they  met  Gould.  He  had  left  tiie 
party  at  the  Castie  and  returned  home 
alone. 

"I  am  going  upstairs  to  rest,"  die  said 
to  him.    "I  am  tired." 

Oarey  followed  her  after  a  few  moments. 
The  Oareys'  rooms  and  those  occupied  by 
the  Goulds  were  near  each  other. 

She  was  going  into  hers  as  he  reached 
the  head  of  the  staircase.  He  went  to  his 
own  room  and  took  out  his  cheqae-book. 

A  mom«it  later  there  came  a  tap  at 
his  half-open  door.  Miss  Gould  stood 
tiiere,  deadly  white. 

"I  wish  you  would  call  my  brother," 
she  said,  f  aintiy.  "  I  feel  so  ill  He  knows 
what  to  do — ^please  go  at  once,"  half 
impatientiy,  as  he  rushed  to  her  side  with 
o£fers  of  help. 

He  obeyed  her  and  hurried  downstairs, 
leaving  his  doOT  open. 

He  wasted  some  precious  minutes  look- 
ing for  Gould,  who  had  disappeared,  and 
then,  dashing  after  a  chambmnaid,  and 
procuring  some  brandy,  he  hastened  up- 
stairs again. 

Miss  Gould  had  gone  back  to  her  room, 
and  the  chambermaid  entering,  found  her 
feeling  a  little  better.  She  took  some  of 
the  brandy,  and  asked  the  maid  to  thank 
Oarey  for  his  kind   thought     He  had 
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lingered  ouUide  till  the  girl  came  oat 
with  the  measiga.  Then  he  retnined 
to  his  room  and  finished  writing  the 
cheqne,  feeling  yery  strange  and  shaken. 

A  little  later,  just  before  dinner,  he  bad 
an  opportunity  of  givine  it  to  her.  He 
f onnd  her  coining  out  of  her  room,  quite 
well  enough,  so  she  laughingly  dedared, 
to  go  down  to  dinner,  though  she  still 
looked  pale. 

"Oh,  I  can  neyer  thank  you  enough,'' 
she  said,  impulsively,  holding  out  her  hand. 
He  caught  it  and  left  a  bumbg  kiss 
on  it  She  snatched  it  away,  and  he 
turned  and  hurried  off,  feeling  wat  he  had 
offended  her  past  forgiyeness,  and  in 
passionate  dread  lest  she  should  not  accept 
this  service  from  him.  She  did  not  come 
down  to  dinner  after  all,  but,  to  his  infinite 
delight,  she;did  not  return  the  cheque. 
He  had  groim  reckless,  and  felt  tiiat  idl 
he  cared  for,  for  the  moment,  was  to  serve 
her,  and  he  would  not  listen  to  any  trouble- 
some voices  of  his  inner  consciousness. 

If  there  was  anything  strange  in  his 
manner,  Mrs.  Carey  did  not  notice  it  It 
must  be  confessed  that  she  came  back 
in  a  thoroughly  bad  temper.  She  was  so 
ruffled  that,  for  the  first  time,  she  was 
genuinely  rude  and  snappish  to  her  hus- 
band, and,  though  he  did  not  know  this, 
lay  awake  half  the  niffht  crying. 

The  Goulds  left  eany  the  next  morning. 
Mrs.  Carey  did  not  see  them.  She  said 
she  had  a  bad  headache,  and  did  not  get 
up  till  after  they  had  left  Carey  had  the 
delight  of  a  few  words  with  Miss  Gould, 
by  which  he  found  die  had  forgiven  him. 

A  day  or  two  later  he  received  a  start- 
ling communication.  A  cheque — his  first 
draw  on  the  thousand  pounds  nest-egg  in 
his  London  bank — ^was  dishonourea  A 
lady,  calling  herself  Mrs.  Carey,  had  called 
there  three  days  before  and  cashed  two 
cheques — one,  endorsed  Marian  Gould,  for 
two  hundred  pounds,  the  other  made 
payable  to  self  for  eight  hundred  pounds. 
She  had  seen  the  manager,  and  had 
brought  him  a  note  from  her  husband, 
giving  a  very  plausible  reason  for  his 
demand.  The  lady  had  even  appeared  in 
great  distress,  and  had  said  that,  owing  to 
an  unfortunate  betting  transaction  of  her 
husband's,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  all 
that  he  had.  Mr.  Carey's  last  cheque  had 
roused  their  suspicions,  and  the  manager 
requested  him  to  come  up  to  town  imme- 
diately, in  case  there  had  been  anything 
irregtdar  about  those  two  former  cheques. 

Mrs.  Carey  was  in  the  room  when  her 


husband  received  the  bank  messenger. 
She  listened  in  scared  silence.  Tlien  a 
staitled  exclamation  broke  from  her,  and 
she  left  the  room.  Her  husband,  with  a 
hasty  apology  to  the  man  who  had  brought 
such  news,  left  a  few  mbiutes  later  in 
search  of  her.  He  found  her  lying  sense- 
less on  the  floor,  her  open  jewd-caae  be- 
ude  her ;  its  most  valuable  treasure  had 
gone. 

Two  days  before  the  Goulds  had  kft^ 
she  had  had  a  curious  wager  with  Mlas 
Gould,  that  she  could  not  forego  the  plea- 
sure of  wearing  such  a  ring  for  a  month. 
If  Miss  Gould  won  the  wager,  she  was  to 
send  five  pounds  to  the  charity  for  whidi 
they  had  got  up  the  concert  As  the 
messenger  spoke  to  her  husband,  a  wliole 
host  of  honible  suspicions  swept  over  her, 
prompted,  probably,  by  the  intense  hatred 
which  had  sprung  up  within  her  during 
thepast  few  days  for  Jonathan  Gould. 

When  her  husband,  terrified  at  the  aigfat 
of  her  lying  unconscious  there,  knelt  down 
beside  her,  remembering  that  she  was  Iiis 
wife,  andglancedatthejewd-case^the^iaBfly 
doubts  already  in  his  own  mind  became, 
too,  a  conviction.  They  had  been  hideoudy 
duped,  cheated,  robbed.  He  had  given 
Miss  Qovli  one  of  the  cheques,  the  other 
had  been  taken  from  his  cheque-book  while 
he  had  gone  to  look  for  Gould.  It  had  aQ 
been  a  preconcerted  plan  between  them. 
When  Mrs.  Carey  came  back  to  conssuHis- 
ness,  she  found  herself  in  her  husband's 
arms,  and  there  she  sobbed  out  her  re- 
morse and  entreaties  for  f  orghrenees. 

''  It  was  all  my  faulty"  she  said.  "  I  was 
growing  bad,  wicked,  horrid — and — and — 
oh  1  how  can  I  say  it  t  He  kissed  me  that 
day  up  at  the  Castle,  and  I  have  hated 
him — hated  him  ever  since  1  And  then — 
oh !  he  might  have  had  all  the  rest  if  only 
that  hadn't  happened  ! " 

''  And  I "  He  looked  away,  cruahed 

with  shame  and  that  miserable  remone 
which  had  been  with  him  ever  since  that 
day  on  the  sands. 

**  Don't  say  it !  I  can  guess.  Oh,  Jim ! 
what  idjots  we  have  been ! " 

There  was  little  doubt  of  that 

On  further  inquiries  bebig  made,  Mr. 
and  Miss  Gould  were  discovered  to  be 
under  various  aliases  and  dissuises — acme 
of  the  'cutest  subjects  the  iMew  York  de- 
tectives had  had  to  do  with 

'<  Bless  you,  sir,  you  might  almost  not 
mind  being  taken  in  by  them ! "  said  an 
encouraging  but  baffled  detective  who  un- 
availingly   tried    to   trade   them    down. 
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**  They'd  beat  the  old  gentleman  in  penon, 
especially  she  1  She's  a  stunner !  and  men 
are  like  wax  in  her  pretty  fingers." 

Bat  the  bnming  riiame  and  mortification 
of  the  deception  practised  on  them,  and 
their  o?m  conduct  in  the  matter,  scorched 
up  the  petty  selfishnesses  and  intolerances 
that  had  been  undermining  the  sympathy 
between  husband  and  wife.  Greater 
patience,  greater  tenderness,  sprang  from 
their  ashes,  and  a  great  and  wonderful 
event  which  a  few  months  later  came  into 
their  lives  did  the  rest. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  loss  of 
that  thousand  pounds,  with  the  necessity 
of  a  third  and  most  important  life  to  pro- 
vide for,  drove  Carey  back  to  the  office  desk, 
where  be  was  received  with  open  arms. 
There  is  no  lack  of  loaves  and  fishes  to- 
day. Not  that  Carey  has  given  up  art ; 
he  only  pursues  the  beautifd  in  an  easier 
and  different  fashioa  He  and  his  wife  are 
to  be  seen  at  all  picture  galleries,  and  his 
collection  is  b^innlng  to  be  noticed.  His 
wife  is  still  fond  of  music,  but  she  does 
not  sing  much  now,  and  then  only  the 
songs  that  please  her  husband.  Her 
children's  voices,  perhaps,  make  the  sweetest 
music  to  her  to-day. 


ROMANCE  OF  THE  SOUTH  COAST. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  clear,  brilliant  sunshine  was  spark- 
ling on  the  sea  in  a  million  flashes  of  gem- 
like lights,  glinting  on  the  military  canal 
that  flowed  sluggishly  along,  touching  the 
old  martello  forts  wiUi  its  golden  glamour, 
and  the  hoary  stones  of  the  church  that 
towers  above  all  the  surroundfaig  buildings 
at  Hythe,  and  is  such  a  prominent  feature 
in  that  part  of  the  Kentish  landscape.  It 
beat  down  on  the  uneven  pavement  of  the 
narrow  streets,  and  filtered  through  the 
thick  leafage  of  the  trees  in  the  Lady's 
Walk,  falling  in  chequered  patches  on  the 
soft  green  turf  that  looked  so  inviting ;  but 
out  l^yond  at  the  ranges,  where  once  the 
sea  pulsed  and  beat,  and  now  all  is  arid 
and  bare,  the  sun's  rays  were  rather  too 
much,  and  Captain  Jocelyn  lifted  his  cap 
more  than  once  to  cool  his  brow,  as  he 
stood  there  by  his  men,  watching  them  as 
they  aimed  at  the  bull's-eye,  for  he  was 
instructor  of  musketry  to  his  regiment,  and 
his  was  the  pleasant  task  of  standing  there 
in  the  broiling  sun,  instructing  his  men  in 


the  art  of  how  to  "pot"  an  enemy  off  the 
reel  without  chance  of  a  miss. 

He  had  wished  for  the  post  six  months 
before  when  his  regiment  had  been  ordered 
to  Shomdiffe,  because  he  wanted  plenty  of 
employment  and  no  leisure  to  think.  For 
the  fact  of  the  matter  was,  the  gallant 
Captain  had  been  unfortunate  in  his  love 
affairs,  the  lady  who  won  his  heart  being 
an  heiress,  and  ward  of  a  gentleman  who 
sternly  refused  to  allow  her  to  marry  a 
man  whose  income,  all  told,  was  about  five 
hundred  a  year,  and  who  hadn't  the  ghost  of 
an  expectation.  The  lady  was  under  age 
and  helpless,  bebg  bound  by  the  terms  of 
her  father's  will  to  obey  her  guardian;  and 
so  the  lovers  had  parted  with  vows  and 
protestations  of  unalterable  affection,  and 
Captain  (Geoffrey  Jocelyn  accompanied  his 
regiment  to  Kent,  burning  with  indignation 
against  the  callous,  grey-headed,  hard- 
hearted guardian,  who,  while  he  lived,  was 
to  exercise  such  absolute  power  over  the 
disposal  of  Agnes  Woolmer's  hand.  He 
had  not  corresponded  with  her — even  that 
crumb  of  comfort  had  been  denied  him  by 
Mr.  Cardross — and  for  six  long  months  he 
had  heard  not  a  single  word  about  the 
woman  he  loved,  l£r.  Cardross  having 
carried  her  off  to  a  dungeon-like  house  he 
had  in  the  wilds  of  Yorkshire. 

Jocelyn  rebelled  fiercely  against  the 
decree  of  the  guardian,  and  his  temper 
became  variable  and  uncertalui  while  he 
sought  eagerly  for  any  amusement  or  dis- 
traction that  would  take  him  out  of  himself 
as  it  were,  keep  his  thoughts  from  dwelling 
on  the  past  and  his  lost  love,  who  would 
have  been  his  but  for  the  mulish  obstinacy 
of  a  narrow-minded  old  man. 

The  Captain  was  an  extremely  good- 
looking  young  fellow,  with  gentlemanly, 
pleasing  manners,  and  he  found  plenty  of 
fidr  demoiselleB  in  Hythe,  Sandgate,  Folke- 
stone, and  other  plices  contiguous  to 
Shomdiffe,  ready  and  willing  to  console 
him  for  any  sorrow  he  might  have  suffered : 
and  being  sore  and  irritable,  he  allowed 
himself,  rather  unfairly,  to  be  soothed  and 
petted  by  such  members  of  the  eentler  sex 
as  came  in  his  way,  and  raisea  hopes  in 
more  than  one  fair  bosom,  doomed,  alasl 
never  to  be  realised. 

Sorrow  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought, 
As  well  as  by  want  of  heart. 

That  waa  exactly  it,  and  Geoffrey  Jocelyn 
never  thought  how  much  mischief  he  mi^ht 
do,  seeking  to  salve  his  own  smarting 
wounds. 
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He  was  partieiilarl j  irritable  that  bright 
Boinmer's  momiog,  and  gaye  the  word  of 
coQimaiid  with  unusual  abraptness,  while 
he  experienced  a  positiye  sense  of  relief 
when  the  last  shot  was  fired,  and  the  men 
fell  in,  and  set  o£f  on  their  homeward 
march  to  the  camp.  As  he  stepped  out 
beside  them  his  mind,  as  nsoal,  was  fall  of 
Agnes  Woolmer,  and  he  started  rather 
violently  as  a  soft  voice  said  at  his  side : 

"  Yon  won't  forget  to  come  to  as  at  foar 
o'clock  this  aftemooni  Captain  Jocelyn  f " 

''I  won't  forget,  Miss  Robbson,"  he 
retamed,  coming  down  from  the  doods 
with  precipitate  suddenness,  and  saluting  an 
extremely  pretty  girl  who  had  paused  for 
a  moment  to  speak  to  him,  and  whose  eyes 
were  as  blue  as  the  sun-gemmed  sea,  and 
as  bright.  "  I  shall  be  mth  you  at  four," 
and  then  he  passed  on. 

Bat  during  the  remainder  of  his  march 
to  Shomdiffe,  his  thoaghts  wandered  a 
little  from  his  old  love,  and  dwelt  on  Mary 
Anne  Robinson,  a  girl  most  men  looked 
upon  as  dangerous,  by  reason  of  her 
extreme  good  looks,  and  her  parents.  They 
were  not  particularly  well-bred,  had  been 
in  business,  which  proving  lucrative,  Mr. 
Robinson  retired  with  a  comfortable  com- 
petence, and  having  four  daughters  of  a 
marriageable  age,  three  of  whom  were 
possesMd  of  a  fur  share  of  comeliness,  while 
the  fourth  was  absolutely  lovely,  he  decided 
upon  Hytiie  as  the  place  where  he  would 
live,  as  there  was  always  a  number  of 
young  officers  about  the  School  of  Musketry, 
whfle  ShomdifTe  and  Dover  were  con- 
venientlv  near,  and  he  wished  to  get  his 
pretty  girls  well  and  comfortably  married. 

A  picturesque,  but  decidedly  draughty 
and  cold  antique  wooden  cottage  was 
secured  with  a  small  bit  of  garden  in  the 
front,  and  a  large  bit  at  the  back;  and 
thither  they  went  and  laid  themselves  out, 
as  far  as  it  lay  in  their  power,  to  keep 
open  house.  Mrs.  Robinson,  being  a  clever 
woman,  with  an  eye  to  business,  always 
had  a  tasty  luncheon  between  one  and 
two,  and  contrived  that  her  suppers 
should  be  perfect,  and  let  any  of  the 
officers  who  were  young  and  marriage- 
able know  that  they  might  turn  in  at 
any  Um^  to  Woodbine  Cottage  and  find 
a  warm  welcome,  and  something  more  sub- 
stantial as  well ;  and  after  a  time,  when  the 
Robinsons  had  fought  their  way  into  some 
sort  of  society,  it  became  a  habit  with 
many  of  the  younger  officers  to  turn  into 
the  cottage  to  get  a  glass  of  wine,  a  cup  of 
tea,  or  a  regular  square  meal  as  the  case 


might  be,  just  as  they  would  at  an  hotel, 
on^  with  tiie  pleasant  difEurence  thai  at 
Woodbme  Cottage  they  hadn't  to  pay  lot 
anythbg,  and  were  watted  on  by  ioor 
Hebes;  and  Mary  Anne  was  always  ao 
charmingly  dreasedi  and  so  chandng^ 
sympathetic,  her  manner  carmwing  mi 
soothing  to  Jocelyn's  wounded  spirit^  that 
though  really  in  love  witii  one  woman,  it 
appeared  as  though  he  was  desperately 
enamoured  of  another.  Witiiout  kaowing 
it,  the  handsome  Captain  was  getting  him- 
self finely  talked  about  with  Mary  Anns^ 
and  his  brother  officers  betted  freely  on  the 
chances  of  his  marrying  beneath  hfm. 
The  girl  herself  was  dazsled,  and  pleased 
by  the  half-jesting,  half-serious  attentions 
he  paid  her,  and  tried  to  penuade  heneK 
that  he  was  really  in  love  with  her,  thoo^ 
sometimes  her  common-sense  told  her  i£tX 
he  was  only  amusing  himself.  Which  w» 
a  fact.  She  was  one  of,  if  not  the  prettiert 
girl  in  Hythe  at  that  time,  and  set  her  cap 
at  him  in  rather  a  barefaced  manner,  and 
he  found  it  hard,  as  any  young  man  would 
have,  to  reject  the  advances  of  a  lovely 
girl|  especially  when  the  girl  had  not  much 
breeding,  was  thick-skinned,  uid  did  not 
mean  to  have  her  advances  rejected. 

He  was  miserable,  and  she  took  him  o«t 
of  himself  as  it  were,  disteaoted  him  from 
an  unpleasant  retrospection.  So  he  went 
to  the  cottage,  laaghed  at  her  lively  aaHiea, 
called  her  Mary  when  they  were  alone^ 
gave  her  presents  of  flowers  and  bon-bons, 
accepted  battonholes  from  her,  squeesed 
her  hand,  looked  straight  down  Into  her 
big  blue  eyes,  and  befiived  altogether  in 
such  a  way  that  it  was  hardly  surpridng 
M^re  Robinson  queried  almost  daily  "  Has 
he  proposed?"  and  felt  jastified  in  giving 
vent  to  a  few  angry  exdamatfona  i^en 
her  daughter  said,  ''  No  ! " 

CHAPTER    n. 

It  was  close  upon  four  o'clock  that  after- 
noon as  Geoffrey  Jocelyn  sprang  ont  of  Ui 
dog-cart,  threw  the  reins  to  his  groom,  and 
proceeded  to  walk  to  Woodbine  Cottage. 

He  had  only  fifty  or  sixty  yards  to  go^ 
but  in  the  few  ndnutes  it  took  him  to 
walk  that  distance  he  saw  what  made  him 
feel  twenty  times  more  miserable  tiun  he 
had  been  before.  Three  ladiee  and  a 
gentieman  were  coming  towards  him  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  An  eldei^ 
lady  came  first,  close  beside  her  waff  a  gui, 
while  behind  came  another  girl  leaamg  on 
the  arm  of  a  young  man,  who  was  beraing 
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down  and  whispering  in  a  very  lover-like 
fuhion.  They  all  earned  sticks,  wore 
thick  boots,  and  looked  as  thongh  they 
were  on  a  walking  toor.  The  ladybeine 
tenderly  supported  by  the  handsome  youth 
was  Agnes  Woolmer,  and  Geoffrey's  first 
impulse  was  to  dash  across  the  road,  sdize 
both  her  hands,  and  tell  her  he  still  loved 
her  madly.  But  as  he  saw  the  smile  on 
her  face,  upturned  to  her  companion,  he 
muttered  rather  a  wicked  word  instead, 
and  lifted  his  hat  in  aformal  way  when  her 
eyes  fell  on  him,  and  she  bowed,  blushing 
and  smiling. 

<*  That's  the  man  Oardross  married  her 
to,  I  suppose,"  he  ^oaned,  as  he  strode  on, 
every  nerve  quivering  witii  pain.  ''  What 
an  ass  I  am  to  adore  her  still  I  It's  all 
over  with  me,  so  here  goes,"  and  dashing 
back  the  frail  gate  at  Woodbine  Cottage, 
he  went  up  between  the  trim  gturden  beds 
in  a  very  reckless  mood. 

It  was  wcmderfully  soothing  to  be 
greeted  enthusiastically  by  Mary  Anne, 
who  was  looking  like  a  wingless  angel, 
in  a  white  goim  and  a  blue  saw,  and  who 
brought  him  an  easy  wicker  chair  and 
a  cup  of  tea^  and  deserted  an  adoring 
oirde  of  lieutenants,  who  threw  black 
glances  in  Jocelyn's  direction,  and  irished 
him  at  Jericho. 

''Mary,  you  are  looking  lovely,"  he  told 
her,  as  die  sat  beside  him  in  a  carelessly 
graceful  attitude,  Uiat  displayed  a  pair  of 
Hairy-like  feet  cased  in  dainty  patent 
shoes. 

''Am  It"  she  responded,  with  a  blush  and 
a  delighted  smile,  which  heightened  her 
attractions,  if  that  were  possible ;  for,  with 
her  glowbg  peach-like  colour,  big  blue 
eyes,  and  mass  of  golden  curls,  that  twined 
Iflce  the  tendrils  of  a  vine  about  brow, 
and  ears,  and  throat,  she  was  about  as 
beautiful  as  a  woman  could  be. 

'<Tes;  charming." 

"  I  am  glad.  You  like  my  frock  f  It 
is  a  new  one." 

"Perfect.  Tou  will  turn  everybody's 
head  this  afternoon." 

(«I  don't  want  to  turn  everybody's 
head,"  she  pouted,  adding,  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  only  one  body's," 

"Uncommon  modesty  on  your  part," 
he  smiled. 

"  Is  your  tea  sweet  enough ! "  she  asked, 
a  little  irrelevantly,  as  she  played  with  a 
spray  of  honey-suckle. 

"Yes,  naturally,"  he  replied,  in  that 
half-impudent,  wholly  familiar  manner 
which  men  adopt  towards  those  women 


whom  they  like,  but  have  no  very  great 
respect  for. 

''What  do  you  meant" 

The  brilliant  blue  eyes  left  the  spray  of 
honey-suckle,  and  travelled  upwards  tfll 
they  rested  on  his  handsome  face. 

"  Why,  you  poured  it  out,  and  you  looked 
at  it    Ibn't  that  enough  1 " 

"No;  I  should  not  think  it  would  be 
honey  enough  for  you,"  she  retorted. 

''My  hit  friend,"  he  laughed,  sarcas- 
tically, "as  a  rule  you  don't  undervalue 
your  charms." 

"No,  hideed.    Why  should  If" 

"  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  you 
should,"  he  told  her,  with  a  bold  glance  at 
her  lovely  face.  "Your  uncommon  and 
surprising  humility  struck  me.  That  was 
all." 

"  I  am  not  often  humble,"  she  laughed. 

"True,  you  are  not." 

"Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  that  you 
told  me  last  week  that  the  claret-cup  was 
not  to  your  liking." 

"Surely  not;  I  never  could  have  been 
BO  rude." 

"You  did." 

"Impossible!  I  won't  believe  it.  A 
glance  from  those  eyes  would  sweeten 
anything.  Miss  Bobmson." 

"  Don't  call  me  that ;  you  know  I  hate 
it,"  she  sdd,  pettishly,  the  delicate  tint 
in  her  cheeks  deepening. 

"What,  hate  the  name  of  your  fore- 
fathers t "  with  mock  surprise. 

"  Yes ;  it's  an  abominable  cognomen." 

"There's  one  reflection  you  can  console 
yourself  with." 

"What  is  thati"  fizbg  her  eyes  en- 
quiringly on  his  face. 

"  That  you  will  change  it  one  day." 

"I  may  not,"  she  murmured,  with  well- 
affected  embarrassment. 

"  Sure  to.  Sach  a  sweet  blush-rose  as  you 
are  wiU  never  be  left  to  pine  on  the  parent 
stem."  A  speech  which  filled  the  gM's 
foolish  heart  with  joy;  and  many  more 
of  the  same  sort  he  whispered  in  her  ear, 
as  the  hot  hours  of  the  afternoon  went  on ; 
and  they  played  tennis  and  Oozzur^,  and 
flirted,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
young  folk  there. 

Tlutt  didn't  matter  much,  flirtlx^  there 
in  the  open ;  but  after  the  cold  spread, 
that  took  the  place  of  dinner,  at  which 
sparkling  wine  flowed  freely,  Jooelyn  did 
a  fatal  thing.  He  took  Mary  Anne  up 
into  the  tower  which  was  buUt  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  garden,  *^  hi  from  the 
madding  crowd,"  wherein  a  former  occu- 
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pier  of  Woodbine  Cottage  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  studying  the  stars ;  and  the 
Oaptain,  instead  of  occupying  himself  in 
that  safe  celestial  pnrsniti  most  needs  study 
Mary  Anne's  eyes,  and,  flushed  with  cham- 
pagne, of  which  he  had  taken  a  trifle  too 
much  to  keep  cool—miserable,  excited, 
careless — ^he  talked  folly  to  his  lovely  com- 
panion, and  she  led  htm  on  to  j-^st  and 
woo,  and,  while  he  meant  nothing  serious, 
she  chose  to  take  it  so,  and  played  a 
desperate  card  by  telling  him  die  loved 
him. 

For  a  full  minute  he  sat  petrified  at  the 
result  of  his  folly,  and  ttien  collecting 
himself  he  quietly  suggested  that  they 
should  go  down  and  join  the  others, 
though  mwardly  he  quaked,  for  he  knew 
he  had  spent  the  best  part  of  two  hours 
alone  in  that  old  wind-blown  tower  with 
Mary  Anne,  and  what  would  P^re  and 
M^re  Sobinson  say  to  such  a  proceed- 
ing! 

Ue  was  cool  enough  as  he  walked  from 
the  old  tower  to  the  lawn,  his  companion 
hanging  on  to  his  aim  like  grim  death ; 
but  the  realisation  of  his  fears  was  infinitely 
worse  thfUDi  the  anticipation.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sobinson  advanced  to  meet  them,  a 
ffhastly  grin  further  disfiguring  the  latter's 
face. 

"My  dear  son — we  may  call  you  son 
now,"  she  commenced,  in  loud,  distinct 
tones,  that  made  him  wince  as  the  sight  of 
an  enemy's  gun  never  would  have,  "  what 
have  you  been  doing  with  our  Mary 
Aime  all  this  time  in  the  old  tower,  eh, 
sont" 

<'Stud;hg  the  stars,"  he  returned, 
jocosely,  trying  to  subdue  his  qualms  and 
be  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"Ahl  we  understand,  don't  we,  William t" 

*<Av,  we  understand,"  assented  William. 
<'  Still,  of  course,  I  expect  Captain  Jocelyn 
to  explain  his  intentfons  with  regard  to 
our  Mary." 

"This  is  hardly  the  place  to  explain 
them  in,"  rapped  out  the  Captain,  with 
extreme  irritation. 

"Then  come  into  the  house,"  suggested 
Mr.  Robinson,  meekly,  for  he  was  between 
two  fires— his  wife,  who  rated  and  scolded 
him  soundly  if  he  f  idled  to  please  her,  and 
the  Captain,  of  whom  he  stood  somewhat 
in  awe,  and  he  faced  round  and  walked 
towards  the  cottage  with  his  sponse  by  his 
side,  Jocelyn  and  Mary  Anne  following. 

The  girl,  however,  was  hardly  elated  in 
this  the  hour  of  her  triumph ;  and  thoush 
she   mardied   the   whole  length  of  the 


garden  hanghg  on  her  supposed  lover's 
arm,  followed  by  the  envious  slanoes  from 
such  of  the  Hythe  demoiselles  as  were 
there,  and  the  questioning  glances  of 
G^ofirey's  brother  officers,  Uie  set  look  on 
her  companion's  white,  angry  face  oowod 
her  and  kept  her  silent,  whUe  intuitively 
she  guessed  that  the  long,  labouring  breeth 
he  drew  as  they  entered  the  house  and 
were  hidden  from  curious  ^es,  was  one  of 
intense  and  unspei^ble  relief. 

Had  she  made  a  mistake  t  After  aQ 
the  pretty  nothings  he  had  whiapwed  In 
her  ear,  did  he  not  lovd  her  1  The  expres- 
sion on  his  stem,  despairing  face  htfdly 
looked  like  it,  and  at  that  minute  the  ^'s 
soul  woke  to  the  misery  of  a  love  given 
unsought,  undesired,  and  unretumed; 
while  6eo£frey's  rebellious  thoughts  strayed 
to  Agnes  as  he  had  last  seen  her,  when 
they  parted,  in  a  white  gown  that  io<dL  a 
sheeny  shimmer  in  the  moonlight,  with  a 
great  bunch  of  dewy  roses  at  her  breast, 
the  dewdrops  glittering  like  the  tears  in 
her  dark  eyes,  as  she  held  out  both  hands 
to  be  clasped  in  his,  and  told  him  she 
would  love  him  always  and  be  true  to  lum. 

He  had  hardly  been  true  to  her  or  to 
himself ;  and  yet,  how  madly  he  longed  to 
have  that  slim  graceful  figure,  in  ttie  i£eeny 
white  gown,  once  more  in  his  embrace, 
held  close  to  his  heart,  enfolded  in  hu  strong 

arms,  and   instead 1    WeU,  initoMl, 

he  crossed  the  threshold  of  Woodbine 
Cottaee  with  Mary  Anne  Robinson  banging 
on  to  his  arm,  and  went  like  a  soldier,  and 
a  brave  man,  to  meet  his  fate. 

CHAPTER  III. 

"WHATshaUIdo?  What  shall  I  dot" 
Jocelyn  unbuckled  his  sword  and  flung  it 
from  him  into  a  distant  comer,  ai^d  throw- 
ing himself  face  downwards  on  to  a  couch 
in  his  room,  gave  himself  up  to  utter  and 
complete  despair. 

It  was  the  morning  following  the  cataa- 
trophe  at  Woodbine  Cottage.  He  had  had 
a  bad  night,  and  rose  unrefreshed,  after  a 
couple  of  hours'  restless  sleep,  to  attend 
morning  parade.  When  that  was  over, 
walking  slowly  and  heavily  from  the 
parade-ground  to  his  quarters,  he  had  beoi 
confronted  suddenly  by  a  young  lady  on  a 
fidgety  chestnut,  whose  groom  pulled  up  at 
a  (Sscreet  distance. 

"  Ob,  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you,  Geoffrey, 
to  see  you  alone.  I  suppose  you  were 
afraid  to  speak  to  me  yesterday  as  I  wma 
with  a  little  crowd  of  fnends,  or  were  yoa 
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in  too  great  a  hurry  to  stop )"  asked  Agnes 
Wookaer,  for  it  was  shoi  bending  down 
towards  hinii  with  the  old  sweet,  well- 
remembered  smile. 

"I  did  not  know  whether  yon  wished  to 
speak  to  me,  or — if  Mr.  Oardross  wotdd 
object  to  it,"  he  rejoined  rather  stiffly,  feel- 
ing a  hundred  degrees  more  miserable  as 
he  gazed  at  the  pure,  proud  face  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  and  thought  of  hu  folly 
of  the  night  before. 

<<Foor  Mr.  Cardrossl"  she  ejaculated 
with  a  UtUe  sigh. 

''Ton  pity  himt"  he  asked,  angrily. 
"The  man  who  parted  us) " 

"He  is  dead,  Geo£f,"  she  answered, 
gravely,  a  shade  falling  over  her  winsome 
face.  "  He  can  never  interfere  between  us 
s^jidn.  I  am  quite  free  now.  I  was 
twenty-one  last  month,  you  know." 

"  Dead ! "  he  echoed.  "  Then  who  was 
that  young  fellow  you  were  with  yester- 
day!" 

"My  cousin,  Wilfred  Braden.  He  is 
engaged  to  PoUy  Harcourt,  that  girl  who 
was  walking  in  front  with  Mrs.  Montrose. 
She  is  my  duenna,  my  dragon.  Bat  I  won't 
want  a  dragon  f  <»  long,  shall  I,  Geo£f ) "  she 
said,  with  a  rippling  peal  of  laughter. 

"  I  hope  not,"  he  answered,  dtOly,  for  he 
was  sufiering  agonies.  His  darling,  the 
one  love  of  bis  ufe  was  free,  free  to  come 
to  him  whensoever  he  willed  it,  and  he, 
oh|  fool !  fool !  had  only  the  night  before 
thrown  away  his  precious  liberty,  engaged 
himself  to  a  girl  whose  parents  wete 
certainly  not  in  his  set. 

"  You  will  come  and  see  us  soon,  won't 
yoni"  she  said,  softly.  "I  have  so  much 
to  tell  you,  and  I  want  to  hear  all  you 
have  done  since  we  parted." 

"Tes,.dear,"  he  agreed,  mechanically. 
"Are  ypd  stoying  at  Hythe)"  he  asked 
a  monient  later,  praying  inwardly  that 
they  might  not  be,  as  there  she  would  in- 
evitably hear  about  Mary  Anne  Sobinson. 

*•  Ob,  no.  at  Folkestone,  at  the  '  Pavilion 
HoteL'  We  have  been  on  a  walking  tour, 
to  Mra  Montrose's  disgust,  and  now  we 
have  settled  down  here  for  the  next  month 
or  two.  I  knew  you  were  at  Shomcli£fe, 
and  that  was  why  I  came  here,"  she  con- 
cluded, with  an  extremely  tender  glance  at 
him. 

**  That  was  right,"  he  said,  smiling  at 
her  in  rather  a  ghastly  fashion,  for  he  was 
torn  and  racked  by  the  conflicting  emotions 
of  love  and  honour. 

"  You  must  come  and  see  me  this  after- 
noon." 


'<  Yes,"  he  agreed,  eagerly,  love  getting 
the  better  of  his  scruples. 

"I  am  going  to  lecture  you,"* she  said, 
fondly.  "  You  are  looking  wretchedly  ilL 
I  know  what  it  is,  you  nave  been  fret- 
ting. But  all  necessity  for  that  is  over 
now.*' 

"  Yes,  all  over  now,"  he  agreed,  with  a 
contrjCbtion  of  the  muscles  of  his  face, 
which  by  no  stretoh  of  the  imagination 
could  be  called  a  smile,  and  then  she  waved 
her  hand  to  him  and  galloped  off,  and  he 
stumbled  forwards  to  his  quarters  lUce  one 
stunned  or  blind,  and  unbuckling  his 
sword,  flung  himself  on  the  conch  to  "  dree 
his  weird  "  as  best  he  could,  man  himself 
to  fight  the  battle  between  right  and  in- 
clination, the  grim,  stiff  battie  that  lay 
before  him. 

That  afternoon  Mary  Anne  waited  in 
vain  for  her  intended  to  arrive.  While 
she  lounged  in  the  shady  old  garden  at 
Hythe,  momentarily  expecting  him,  he  sat 
in  MiBs  Woolmer's  private  sitting-room  in 
the  "  Pavilion  Hotel,"  Folkestone,  listen- 
ing to  the  soft,  moduLated,  well-bred  tones 
of  the  voice  he  loved,  answering  her 
questions,  telling  all  he  had  done  since 
they  parted,  all  save  those  fatel  passages 
of  mock  love-making  with  Mary  Anne 
Bobinson. 

The  latter  found  him  a  very  cool  and 
unsatisfactory  lover  in  the  fortnight  that 
followed.  He  was  haughty  and  distant  to 
her  family,  cold  to  her,  never  kissing  her 
or  uring  any  term  of  endearment  when 
alone  with  her,  while  he  went  very  seldom 
to  Woodbine  Cottage,  and  was  barely  civil 
when  he  wa3  there.  All  her  pretty  little 
ways  and  graces  were  lost  upon  him,  or 
received  with  cool  contempt,  that  wounded 
her  to  the  quick,  for  she  loved  Geoffrey 
Jocelyn  as  never  had  he  been  loved  before, 
as  never  would  he  be  loved  again  in  all 
the  years  of  his  life,  and  it  made  her 
wretched  to  see  that  he  thought  himself 
trapped,'  caught  like  a  fly  in  a  spider's 
web,  that  he  Icathed  the  tie  that  held  him 
to  her. 

His  engagement  was  freely  commented 
on  in  the  regiment,  and  the  chief,  who 
had  been  a  friend  of  his  father's,  and  had 
borne  him  out  of  the  furious  mdl^e  at 
Gabul  when  he  was  wounded  unto  death, 
came  to  his  old  comrade's  onl/  child  one 
day  some  couple  of  weeks  after  his  en- 
gagement took  place,  to  hear  the  righte  of 
the  case,  for  Geoffrey  looked  upon  him  as 

a  second   father,  and  the    old  bachelor 

Ck>lonel  loved  the  young  man  as  well  as  if 
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he  were  bis  own  son,  and  knew  of  his 
afieotion  for  Agnes  Woolmer. 

"So  I  hear  yon  are  engaged/'  said  the 
chief,  seating  himself  on  a  rickety  chair 
that  groaned  under  liis  weight. 

''  Yee,  onfortcinately/'  acknowledged  tlie 
Captain,  with  an  impatient  sigh. 

<*  Unfortunately,  Geoffrey,"  echoed  the 
Colonel,  regarding  him  steadlkstly.  **  Why, 
what  do  yon  mean  t  " 

"Made  a  fool  of  myself,  rir,"  he  re- 
jobed,  rather  shortly. 

"  Do  yon  mean  that  yoa'ire  been  canj^ 
by  that  pretty  little  Robinson  1 " 

"That  is  exactly  it;  and  jroa  know, 
Colonel,''  lapsing  into  a  familiar  style  of 
address  there  in  the  privacy  oi  his  own 
room,  *'  that  I  am  really  attached  to  Miss 
Woolmer." 

"This  is  a  bad  bosiness  altogether, 
Geoffirey — engaged  to  one  woman,  in  lore 
with  another.  This  will  never  do.  You 
most  tell  me  everything,  and  I  will  try 
and  help  yon." 

"Yes,  help  me,"  exclaimed  the  young 
man.  "  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  her  sorrow. 
Agnes  still  loves  me,  she  is  near  here  at 
Folkestone.  Ob,  Heaven  1  sometimes  I 
think  I  shall  go  mad." 
,  "Don't  excite  yourself,"  advised  Tre- 
lawney,  "  let  us  see  what  is  best  to  be  done." 

For  over  an  hour  the  two  men  talked 
very  seriously,  and  then  the  Colonel  got  up, 
and  strode  out  of  the  camp  on  to  tl£  road 
to  Hythe,  and  arrived  at  Woodbine 
Cottage  somewhere  about  four  o'dock. 
Tea  was  being  dispensed  by  Mrs.  Robinson 
and  her  four  daughters  to  sundry  officers ; 
but  Trelawney  managed  to  lure  Mary  Anne 
out  in  the  garden,  and  then  he  began  in 
plain  and  straightforward  terms  to  tell  her 
that  the  man  she  was  engaged  to  loved 
another  woman,  had  done  so  for  some  years, 
a  woman  in  every  way  worthy  of  him,  and 
a  desirable  match. 

"You  need  say  nothiog  more,  Colonel 
Trelawney,"  said  Mary  Anne,  drawinc  up 
her  lithe  figure  to  ita  full  height  with  an 
air  of  dignity  her  companion  hi^  not  given 
her  credit  for.  "  I  understand.  Captain 
Jocelyn  loves  another.  I  am  not  a  fitting 
match  for  him,  he  wants  his  release.  WeU 
— ^he  shall  have  it." 

"That's  right,  Miss  Robinson,"  exclaimed 
the  Colonel,  rather  cruelly.  "  Believe  me, 
you'll  make  a  happy  man  of  him  if  yon 
give  him  back  his  freedom." 

"  Yes,  I  wiU  give  him  back  his  fireedom," 


she  said,  firmly,  though  her  face  was  wUte 
like  that  of  one  newly  dead,  and  her  Mpa 
trembled,  "  because — I  love  him." 

"  My  dear,  I  am  sorry  for*  you^"  said 
the  old  man,  simply ;  vet  he  neverthelcM 
carried  away  in  Ms  breast  coat  podcet^ 
when  he  left  Woodbine  Cottage,  a  hastily 
scrawled  letter  of  release,  and  with  it  aU 
poor  Mary  Anne's  hopes  of  happineai 

Geoffrey  was  wild  with  delight  when 
the  chief  put  this  letter  into  Ms  handa, 
and  in  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time 
he  was  bowling  along  the  upper  Folkestone 
road  on  his  way  to  the  "  Pavilion  Hetei," 
giving  no  thought,  alas!  manlike,  to  the 
unhappy  girl  who  had  given  him  back 
once  more  to  love,  and  life,  and  hope. 

"  Tell  Agnes  aU,"  had  been  the  Colonel's 
advice;  and  so,  kneeling  at  his  dailfaig's 
feet,  Us  head  resting  against  her  knM, 
both  her  hands  clasped  In  his,  he  told  her 
all  his  folly  and  misery. 

"Agnes,  my  dearest,"  he  murmured, 
**  can  I  hope  for  forgiveness  1 " 

"  Yes,  Geoff,"  she  said,  softly ;  "if  tfiite 
is  anything  to  forgive  I  forgive  it  fully 
and  £reely ;  the  f amt  was  not  youn,  \f03L 
that  of  Uie  man  who  parted  us;"  and, 
bending  down,  she  laid  her  lipe  on  his 
brow  to  seal  their  reconciliation;  and  he, 
looseniog  her  hands,  drew  her  Mma  about 
his  throat,  and  held  her  in  a  close  embraee 
as  though  he  never  meant  to  let  her  go 
again. 

Mary  Anne  Robinson  never  marrhd,  to 
the  great  and  unfeigned  indignation  of 
her  mother.  The  girl's  whole  nature 
seemed  to  chauge  from  the  day  on  whieh 
she  gave  up  Geoffrey  Jooelyn.  Herfrivolily 
and  lightneis  dropped  from  hw  like  a 
cast-off  garment,  and  she  gave  herself  up 
entirely  to  works  of  charity. 

At    the   present  time,  in  the    Z 

Hospital,  in  one  of  the  busiest  parts  of 
East  London,  is  a  sweet-faced,  blue-eyed 
sister,  whose  curly  gdden  locks  are  tucked 
away  demurely  under  the  prim  white  cap, 
whose  azure  orbs  yet  wear  a  sad,  wiatlnl 
look,  as  though,  despite  her  busy  life  and 
constant  occupation,  she  often  indulges  in 
a  mournful  retrospeetion ;  Aoughte  of 
that  unforgotten,  ui^orgetable  past — those 
golden  summer  days,  when  for  a  brief  whOe 
die  fancied  herself  beloved  even  as  she  loved. 

She  is  called  Sister  MarguMte,  but 
once  she  was  known  to  the  wmd  as  Mary 
Anne  Robinson, 
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TABLE  OF  EVENTS,   1890-1891. 


SEPTEMBER,  1890. 

2. — ^Britisli  Mediterranean  Fleet  entered  Tonlon 
Eoadstead,  receiving  a  yery  cordial  wel- 
come at  the  great  French  naval  port. 
3. — Worthing  incorporated  a  boroagh. 

German  Emperor  reviewed    German    and 
Anstrian  Fleets  at  Kiel. 
3,  4. — ^Destractive  fire  at  Salonica,  greater  part 
of  the  town  being  destroyed. 

10. — Sadden  death  of  Canon  Liddon,  aged  61. 
Interred  in  St.  Panl's  Cathedral. 
Serions  rioting  at  Southampton  by  dockers 
on  strike.    Troops  called  out,  who  only 
succeeded    in  clearing  the  streets  after 
desperate  and  prolonged  resistance. 
The  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  for  which  fifteen 
ran,   won    by    the    Duke    of   Portland's 
Memoir,  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Blue 
Green  being  second,    and  Mr.   Gretton'^s 
Gonsalvo  third. 
The  match  at  Lord's,  between  M.C.C.  and 
Australians,    for    benefit    of    Cricketers' 
Fund,  ended  by  club  winnings  and  £696 
added  to  the  fund. 
At  Paddington,  W.  C.  Jones,  of  Polytechnic 
Club,  bicycled  a  mile  in  2  min.  20f  sees., 
beating  record  by  6^  sees. 

20. — News  arrived  of  two  terrible  maritime 
disasters  off  coast  of  Japan,  the  Turkish 
frigate  *'  Entragroul "  and  a  large  Japanese 
mail-steamer  having  both  foundered  in  a 
gale.  Of  the  latter's  crew,  all  perished 
save  one,  and  of  those  on  board  the  war- 
ship, only  63  saved  out  of  650. 
The  Lancashire  Plate  of  £11,000  won  by 
Amphion,  who  beat  eight  others. 
The  concluding  match  of  the  Australians, 
played  at  Manchester,  against  an  eleven 
of  English  professionals,  ended  in  a  draw. 
During  their  tour,  the  Australians  played 
38  matches,  winning  13,  losing  16,  and 
drawing  9. 

27.— The  glove  fight  for  £1,000  and  Championship 
of  the  World  between  Slaviu,  an  Aus- 
tralian, and  McAuliffe,  on  American,  at 
Ormonde  Club,  resulted  in  yictory  of  the 
Colonist,  after  contest  of  only  six  minutes. 

28. — During  service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  a 
clerk,  named  Eastwood,  committed  suicide 
by  shooting  himself  with  a  revolver. 

29. — Mr.  Alderman  Savory  elected  Lord  Mayor 
for  ensuing  civic  year. 

30. — Sir  Thomas  Farrer  elected  Yioe-President 
of  London  County  Council. 

OCTOBER,  Z890. 

1. — Arrival  of  German  Emperor  in  Vienna  on 

a  visit  to  Emperor  of  Austria. 
2. — Visit  of  Queen  of  Boumania  to  the  Queen 

at  Balmoral. 
3. — ^At    Kempton    Park    the    Gi*eat    Breeders' 

Produce    Stakes,   ralue  £6,000,  won    by 

Blavatsky,  twenty  starting. 
8,  9.— At  Newmarket,  Middle  Park  Plate  won 


by  Gouvernenr,  seven  running;  and  Cesare- 
witch,  by  Sheen,  in  field  of  twenty-two, 
Alicante  being  second  and  Judith  third. 

13. — Disastrous  fire  in  middle  of  the  day  at 
hat  manufactory  in  Smithfield,  eight  young 
women  losing  their  lives,  and  many  other 
persons  being  injured. 

14. — Count  von  Moltke's  ninetieth  birthday  cele- 
brated in  Berlin,  a  g^reat  crowd  of  Boyal 
and  distinguished  personages  taking  part 
in  the  splendid  festivities.  The  veteran 
soldier  received  numerous  costly  gifts,  in- 
cluding a  magnificent  Field  Marshal's 
baton  from  the  Emperor. 

22. — At  Newmarket,  the  Cambridgeshire  won  by 
Alicante,  who  beat  Belmont,  Tostig,  and 
twenty-six  others. 

29. — Mr.  Gladstone  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  City  of  Dundee. 
New  Boyal  Infirmary  of  Liverpool,  erected 
at  cost  of  £170,000,  opened  by  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  Avondale. 

31. — By  collision  off  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
between  Spanish  steamship  "Vizoaya" 
and  a  large  American  schooner,  pinety- 
seven  of  those  on  board  steamer  were  lost. 

NOVEMBER,  2890. 

4. — The    City  and    South    London    Electrical 

Railway  opened  by  Prince  of  Wales. 
5. — ^At  Royal  Aquarium,  W.  J.  Peall,  in  an  **  all 
in  "  billiard  match,  kept  in  for  a  day  and 
'a  half,  and  completed  the  extraordinary 
break  of  3,304,  the  best  ever  made. 
6. — Liverpool  Autumn  Cup  won  by  Lady  Rose- 
bery,  who  beat  nine  others. 

10. — Lord  Mayor's  Day,  the  Prime  Minister 
making  the  usual  political  speech  at 
Guildhall  banquet. 
Terrible  naval  disaster,  H.M.'s  **  Serpent " 
totally  wrecked  during  night  on  the 
Spanish  coast,  only  three  sailors  out  of  the 
entire  crew  reaching  shore  alive. 
Serious  fire  at  Wellington  Barracks,  In  the 
married  men's  quarters,  several  persons 
being  badly  injured. 

16. — Mr.  Goschen  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Edin- 
burgh  University,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour 
of  that  of  Glasgow. 

17. — ^The  divorce  suit,  O'Shea  v.  O'Shea  and 
Charles  S.  Pamell,  M.P.,  was  undefended, 
and  decree  nisi  pronounced. 

19.— At  Berlin,  the  marriage  of  Princess  Victoria, 
sister  of  the  German  Emperor,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  Queen,  with  Prince  Adolph 
of  Schaumburg  -  Lippe,  celebrated  with 
much  pomp. 
At  Tipperary,  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  M.P.,and  Mr. 
Dillon,  M.P.,  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for 
six  months,  under  Crimes  Act,  in  absentia, 
several  others  being  also  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment for  various  periods. 
At  the  inquest  on  two  cluldren  who  died  in 
hospital  from  injuries  sustained  at  the 
recent  fire  at  Wellington  Barracks,  the  jury 
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oensnred  War  Department  for  not  haying 
attended  to  reports  which  had  been  made 
on  dangerons  condition  of  the  building  in 
which  the  married  soldiers  were  quartered. 
21. — At  Lambeth  Palaoe,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  pronounced  judgment  in  case 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  charged  with 
Bitualistio  practices.  On  tWo  issues  the 
Bishop  was  fouAd  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and 
absolved  on  all  others. 

-The  Manchester  November  Handicap,  for 
which  nineteen  competed,  won  by  Purling- 
ton,  with  Shall  We  Bemember  and  Ring- 
master second  and  third. 

-Death  of  King  of  Holland,  aged  73,  his 
successor  being  his  only  surviving  child, 
Wilhelmina,  aged  10  years,  Queen  Emma 
beingappointed  Regent  during  herminority. 

-Parliament  opened  by  Royal  Commission. 


22.— 1 


26.— P 


DECEMBER,  1890. 


4» — At  the  Hague,  the  funeral  of  the  late  King 
took  place  with  much  state,  many  Royal 
and  Princely  personages  being  present. 
Opening  of  New  Olympic  Theatre  in  Wych 
Street,   a    commodious    building    under 
management  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett. 
5.— Death  of  Mrs.  Peel,  wife  of  Speaker  of 
House  of  Commons;  and  of  Mr.  Baron 
Huddleston,  Judge  of  the  High  Court. 
6.  —Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  elected  chairman  of  the 
large  section  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  who  repudiate  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
PamelL 
9. — Parliament  adjourned  to  22nd  January. 

10» — Influential  meeting  at  Guildhall,  presided 
over  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  protest  against 
Jewish  persecution  in  Russia. 

12. — Sudden  death  of  Sir  Edgar  Boehm,  the 
eminent  sculptor,  in  his  studio,  in  Brompton 
Road,  aged  56. 

15. — ^At  Reading,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
Avondale  installed  Provincial  Grand  Master 
of  Berkshire,  by  his  father,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Grand  Master  of  English  Free- 
masons ;  a  large  body  of  the  oiaf  t  present. 

19. — Great  snowstorm  in  London. 

20. — The  remains  of  the  late  Sir  Edgar  Boehm, 
R.A.,  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  by 
desire  of  the  Queen,  his  grave  being  in 
**  Painters'  Comer,"  near  where  Landseer, 
Turner,  and  Reynolds  lie  interred. 

21. — Fatal  fire  in  passage  ^ff  the  Strand,  which, 
although  confined  to  one  room,  resulted  in 
its  occupants,  a  tailor  named  O'Hara  and 
his  three  children,  losing  their  lives. 

22. — Great  strike  of  railway  workmen  in  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  other  places  in  Scotland, 
several  thousands  having  ceased  work. 

23.— Arrival  of  Czarewitch  at  Bombay,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  ceremony  and 
high  honours. 

North  Kilkenny  election  resulted  in  return 
of  Sir  M.  Pope  Hennessy,  Anti-Pamellite, 
Mr.  Pamell's  nominee  being  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  1,162. 
Mrs.  Pearcy  executed  in  Newgate  for  the 
biurbarous  murder  of  Mrs.  Hogg  and  her 
inftmt  child. 

25. — Death  of  Dr.  Thomson,  Archbishop  of  York, 
aged  72. 


26. — Bank  Holiday.  Thousands  of  Londonen 
spent  the  day  on  the  ice  in  the  packs,  aU 
the  theatres  and  other  popular  places  of 
entertainment  being  orAmmed,  as  msoal  oa 
Boxing  Night. 

JANUARY,   1891. 

1.— Frightful  disaster  at  a  school  entertainrnfltnt 
at  Leeds,  the  dresses  of  fourteen  yonxig 
girls,  composed  of  cotton  wool  to  represent 
snow,  catching  fire  one  from  the  other,  only 
three  of  the  unfortunate  children  surviving 
the  terrible  injuries  they  sustained. 
2. — Death  of  A.  W.  Eanglake,  the  histOTiaa  of 

the  Crimean  War,  agBd  80. 
3.— About  240  clerks  in  Post  Oflice  Savings  Bank 
suspended  for  refusing  to  work  overtime, 
but  afterwards  reinstated. 
5.— Lord  Zetland,  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  Mr. 
Balfour,  Chief  Secretary,  published  appeal 
for  charitable  aid  in  relieving  the  groat 
distress  existing  in  the  sister  kingdom. 

10.— Dr.  Magee,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  appointed 
Archbishop  of  York. 

19. — Sir  James  Hanuen,  for  many  years  Presi- 
dent of  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court, 
appointed  a  Lord  of  Appei^  the  high 
office  carrying  with  it  a  life  peerage. 

22.— Reassembly  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

23.— Sudden  death  in  Brussels  of  Prince  Baldwin, 
heir  to  the  Belgian  throne,  aged  22,  deeply 
lamented. 

27. — Terrible  explosion  in  colliery  near  Phila- 
delphia, 150  miners  being  killed. 

29.— Funeral  of  Prince  Baldwin  in  Brussels,  in 
presence  of  enormous  crowds. 
Termination  of  Scotch  Railway  Strike. 

30. — Death  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  junior  Member  for 
Northampton. 

31.— Opening  of  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte's  Royal 
iSngli^  Opera,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  a 
very  commodious  theatre.  Sir  Arthor 
Sollivan's  grand  opera,  "  Ivaohoe,**  being 
performed  for  the  first  time  before  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience. 

FEBRUARY,  Z89X. 

9. — At  instance  of  Russian  Ambassador,  Lord 
Salisbury  returned  to  the  Lord  Ms^or  his 
letter  and  City  Memorial  which  he  had 
forwarded  to  the  Csar  on  subject  of 
Jewish  persecution  in  Russia. 

12.— Mr.  Dillon,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  M.P., 
arrested  at  Folkestone,  and  conveyed  to 
Ireland  to  undergo  the  six  months'  im- 
prisonment  to  which  they  were  sentenced 
at  Tipper'ary  in  November  last. 

16. — Mr.  John  Mor ley's  motion  of  censure  on  the 
(government,  for  the  action  of  the  Irish 
Executive  in  connection  with  the  recent 
political  prosecutions  in  Ireland,  defeated 
by  75  votes. 

19. — Tokar  occupied  by  the  Egyptian  troops 
commanded  by  Colonel  Holled  Smith,  after 
severe  fighting  with  a  strong  Dervish 
force  under  Osman  Digma,  which  was 
decisively  defeated  with  loss  of  700  killed, 
all  their  principal  Emirs  being  among  the 
slain.  Our  losses  were  thirteen  killed, 
among  whom  was  Captain  Barrow,  and 
five  officers  and  about  fifty  men  wounded. 
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20.— The  propoial  of  Mr.  Pritohard  Morgan  to 
disestabliflh  the  Charoh  in  Wales,  which 
had  the  snpport  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  rejected 
by  majority  of  32. 

21. — Waterloo  Cap  won  by  Colonel  North's 
Fnllerton,  last  year's  winner,  and  who  also 
divided  in  1880  with  his  kennel  companion, 
Tronghend,  a  traly  extraordinary  record. 
Death  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  aged  92, 
one  of  the  few  last  sorrivors  of  Waterloo. 
Terrible  explosion  in  Springfield  Colliery, 
Nova  Scotia,  120  lives  being  lost. 

26. — The  Qaeen,  accompanied  by  Prince  of 
Wales  and  others  of  the  Boyal  Family, 
visited  Portsmoath  Dockyard,  and  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  launching  the  first- 
class  cmi8er,**Boyal  Arthur,"  and  powerful 
ironclad  battle-ship,  **  Boyal  Sovereign." 

MARCH,  Z89X. 

6. — By  special  command,  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte's 
Savoy  Company  gave  a  performance  of 
**  The  Gondoliers,"  in  Waterloo  Chamber 
of  Windsor  Oastle,  before  the  Queen  and 
a  large  and  distinguished  company. 
7. — ^Annual  football  match,  under  Bugby  rules, 
between  England  and  Scotland,  won  by 
latter  by  three  goals  to  one. 
9,  10. — Great  snowstorm  and  gale  in  London, 
and  nearly  over  whole  kingdom ;  many 
shipwrecks  and  considerable  loss  of  life. 

17. — ^Mr.  John  Hare  and  the  Garrick  Company 
attended  at  Windsor  Castle  ''by  com- 
mand," and  performed  *'  A  Pair  of  Spec- 
tacles," and  ''A  Quiet  Bubber,"  before 
Her  Majesty,  and  her  Court  and  visitors. 
Terrible  catastrophe  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  large  British  steamer  "  Utopia,"  from 
Trieste  to  New  York,  being  sunk  in  the 
Bay  of  Gibraltar,  by  collision  with  H.M. 
ironclad  "Anson,"  536  persons  being 
drowned^— all  Italian  emigrants — except- 
ing twelve  of  the  crew. 
Death  of  Prince  Napoleon  in  Bome. 

18. — Lincolnshire  Handicap  won  by  Lord  George 
in  field  of  twenty-one,  Seraphine  II.  and 
Nnnthorpe  being  second  and  third. 

19. — Liverpool  Grand  National   won  by  Come 
Away,  twenty-one  running. 
In    House  of    Commons,  a  resolution   in 
favour  of  opening  London  museums,  etc., 
on  Sundays,  rejected  by  large  majority 

21. — University  Boat  Baoe  won  by  Oxford  in 
21  mins.  48  sees.,  after  splendid  struggle, 
Cambridge  being  defeated  by  short  half- 
length  only. 
At  ihe  Oval,  in  presence  of  nearly  80,000 
spectators,  the  Blackburn  Bovers  won  the 
AssodatioD  Football  Challenge  Cup  from 
the  Notts  players,  by  three  goals  to  one. 
The  House  of  Commons  Point  to  Point 
Steeplechase,  near  Daventry,  resulted  in 
Mr.  Pease  winning  prise  for  the  light 
weights,  and  Lord  Henry  Bentinck  that 
for  the  heavy  division. 

23. — Departure  of  the  Qaeen  from  Windsor  for 
Grasse,  in  the  South  of  France. 

24. — Serions  militacy  disaster  in  Assam,  the 
small  British  force  at  Manipnr  having 
been  suddenly  attacked  by  overwhelming 
numbers  of  natives,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  our  Indian  troops  and  one  British 


officer  slain,  and  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Assam  and  his  civil  staff  treacherously 
seized  and  murdered.  The  other  military 
officers  and  the  ladies  on  station  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  place  of  safety. 

30. — ^Easter  Monday.  Bright  weather  favoured 
holiday  makers,  who  crowded  the  various 
places  of  recreation  about  London,  75,000 
having  gone  to  Crystal  Palace  alone. 

31.— Death  of  Earl  Granville,  aged  76. 

APRIL,  x89X. 

8. — City  and  Suburban  won  by  Nunthorpe,  beat- 
ing Bullion,  Workington,  and  twelve  others. 

10. — At  Sandown  Park,  Prince  of  Wales's  Pier- 
ratte  won  the  valuable  Esher  Stakes,  the 
victory  being  heartily  cheered. 

12.— Admiral  Wallis,  G.C.B.,  the  senior  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet,  and  who  was  second  lieutenant 
of  the  **  Shannon  "  when  she  fought  her 
memorable  battle  with  the  "  Chesapeake," 
off  Boston,  as  long  ago  as  1813,  attained 
his  hundredth  year. 

21. — Lord  Salisbury,  Grand  Master  of  the  Prim- 
rose League,  addressed  an  important 
political  speech  to  a  vast  meeting  of  the 
members  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

23. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  his 
annual  financial  statement  in  House  of 
Commons,  and  announced  surplus  of  about 
two  millions,  one-half  of  which  he  pro- 
posed to  devote  towards  free  education  in 
elementary  schools,  £500,000  to  the  con- 
struction of  barracks,  and  £400,000  to  the 
withdrawal  of  light  gold  from  circulation. 
In  House  of  Lords,  Sir  Wm.  Whiteway, 
Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland,  was 
heard  at  the  bar  in  opposition  to  New- 
foundland Fisheries  Bill. 

24. — Sudden  death  of  Field-Marshal  von  Moltke, 
in  Berlin,  aged  91. 

26. — Manipur  occupied  by  British  troops,  who 
found  place  deserted,  and  within  the 
Bajah's  dismantled  palace  were  discovered 
the  heads  of  the  British  officers  treache- 
rously seized  and  murdered  on  24th  March. 

28. — Funeral  of  Count  von  Moltke,  in  Berlin ;  an 
imposing  military  pageant,  the  Emperor 
taking  part  as  a  principal  mourner. 

29.— At  Newmarket,  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas, 
for  which  nine  started,  won  by  Lord 
Alington's  Common,  with  Orvieto  and 
Peter  Flower  second  and  third. 

30. — ^Betum  of  Queen  to  Windsor,  after  fiv« 
weeks'  residence  in  South  of  France. 

BiAY,  189X. 

1. — ^The  One  Thousand  Guineas  won  by  Mimi, 
beating  Melody,  Siphonia,  and  nine  others. 

2. — Boyal  Naval  Exhibition  at  ChelsiBa,  opened 
by  Prince  of  Wales. 
Annual  dinner  of  the  Boyal  Academy. 

4. — Great  and  orderly  demonstration  of  Eight 
Hours'  Labour  League  in  Hyde  Park. 

5.— Death  of  Dr.  Magee,  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  was  translated  from  See  of  Peter- 
borough as  recently  as  January  last. 

6.— Chester    Cup   won    by    Vasistas,   beating 

Tommy  Tittlemouse,  Burnaby,  and  nine 

others. 

At  Central  Criminal  Court,  Captain  Vemey, 

M.P.  for  North  Bucks,  pleaded  guilty  to 
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an  offenoe  under  Oriminal  Law  Ameind- 
ment  Act,  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months' 
imprisonment. 
9. — At  Kempton  Park,  the  Great  Jubilee 
Stakes  fell  to  Kunthorpe,  who  defeated 
Martagon,  Rustious,  and  sixteen  others. 
Interment  of  Dr.  Magee  in  Peterborough 
Cathedral. 

12. — Captain  Vemey,  Member  for  North  Bucks, 
un^nimouslj  expelled  House  of  Commons. 

13. — Newmarket  Stakes  won  by  Mimi,  twelve 
starting. 

18. — Whit  Monday.  Wintry  weather  prevented 
large  attendances  at  open-air  places  of 
amusement;  but  those  under  cover  were 
largely  patronised. 
Queen  Natalie  of  Servia  expelled  Belgrade, 
and  conducted  across  Hungarian  frontier. 
Dr.  Maclagan,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  York. 

20. — Lord  Salisbury  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  City  of  Qlasgow. 

21. — Visit  of  the  Queen  to  Derby,  where  she 
laid  the  foundation  of  new  infirmary. 

22,  23. — Manchester  Cup,  for  which  thirteen 
ran,  won  by  Lily  of  Lumley ;  and  Whit- 
suntide Plate  by  Rueil,  ten  starting. 

23. — By  upsetting  a  paraffin  lamp  in  his  house  in 
London,  Lord  Bomilly  and  two  female 
servants  lost  their  lives. 

24. — Seventy- second  birthday  of  the  Queen. 
French  Derby  won  by  Ermack. 

26. — Lt.  Grant,  of  Indian  StafF  Corps,  promoted 
to  rank  of  Captain  and  Brevet-Major,  and 
awarded  Victoria  Cross,  for  "  conspicuous 
bravery  and  devotion  to  his  country," 
during  recent  operations  in  Assam. 

27,  29. — At  Epsom,  the  Derby,  run  in  heavy  rain, 
easily  won  by  Sir  F.  Johnstone's  Common, 
beating  M.  Blanc's  Gouvemeur,  Sir  J. 
Duke's  Martenhurst,  and  eight  others ; 
and  the  Oaks,  by  Mr.  Fenwick's  Mimi, 
who  defeated  Corstorphine,  Lady  Prim- 
rose, and  three  other  fillies. 

JUNE,   1891. 

1.— Extraordinary  Cricket  at  Lord's,  the  M.C.C* 
defeating  Notts  in  one  day  by  an  innings 
and  thirty.seven  runs,  Ferris  taking  in  all 
eleven  wickets  for  thirty-two  runs.  Notts 
only  scored  twenty-one  in  first  and  sixty, 
nine  in  second  innings. 

7. — Great  strike  of  employes  of  London  Omni- 
bus Companies,  their  chief  demands  being 
increased  pay  and  hours  of  daily  labour 
limited  to  twelve. 
Grand  Prix  de  Paris  won  by  Clamart   in 

field  of  twelve. 
Death,  at  Montreal,  of  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  deeply  regretted 
throughout  the  Dominion. 
Violent  earthquake  shocks  in  Italy,  those  in 
province  of  Verona  causing  £^eat  damage 
and  some  loss  of  life. 

9. — The  action  for  slander  brought  by  Sir  William 
Gordon-Cumming,  against  two  ladies  and 
three  gentlemen,  for  alleging  that  they  had 
seen  him  repeatedly  cheat  at  the  game  of 
baccarat  at  a  private  country  house,  and 
in  which  the  Pnnce  of  Wales  had  taken 
part,  resulted,  after  a  seven  days'  trial,  in 
verdict  for  defendants. 


9, 12. — At  Ascot,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  won 
by  Melody;  Ascot  Stakes  by  HoondBditch; 
Koyal  Hunt  Cup  by  Laureate  II. ;  Gold 
Cup  by  Morion,  who  beat  Queen's  Birth- 
day, Gonsalvo,  and  two  others;  Wokingham 
Stakes,  for  which  twenty-four  ran,  by 
Bathbeal ;  and  the  rich  Hiunl?ricke  Stakes 
by  L' Abbesse  de  Jouarre,  four  others  etart- 
ing.    Brilliant  weather  thronghont. 

12. — End  of  Great  London  Bus  Strike. 

Gazette  Notice  that  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  William 
Gordon-Camming  had  been  removed  from 
the  Army,  **  Her  Majesty  having  no  farther 
occasion  for  his  services." 

14. — Very  dreadful  railway  accident  near  Basle; 
a  passenger  train  precipitated  into  the 
Biver  Birse  by  collapse  of  the  bridge,  aod 
nearly  a  hundred  of  its  occnpants  killed, 
and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  injured. 

15. — The  native  commissioned  officers  of  Ksjor 
Grant's  gallant  force  in  the  Manipnr  Ex- 
pedition, admitted  into  Second  Class  of 
Order  of  British  India,  and  the  non- 
commissioned oflScers  and  men  into  Third 
Class  of  Order  of  Merit,  they  also  receir. 
ing  grant  of  six  months'  pay. 

23.— Dr.  Hermann  Adler  installed  Chief  Rabhi  of 
United  Hebrew  Congregations  of  Britiih 
Empire,  in  Great  Synagogne,  Aldersgsto. 

24,  25.— At  Gosforth  Park,  Northumberland  Flite 
won  by  Queen's  Birthday,  and  Seaton 
Delaval  Plate  by  Persistive. 

24. — In  presence  of  thirty  Bishops  and  an  other- 
wise large  and  disting^hed  assemblage, 
the  Dake  of  Connaught  laid  foondatson 
stone  of  Church  House,  Westminster. 
Celebration  at  Eton  of  460th  anniTemy 

of  foundation  of  its  College. 
Emperor  of  Austria  visited  British  sqoa^ 
at    Fiume,    and    lunched   with  Adminl 
Hoskins  on  flagship  **  Victoria." 

30.— Lady  Macdonald  created  a  Peeress  d  United 

Kingdom  in  recognition  of  the  kng  and 

distinguished  services  of  her  late  hosband, 

Sir  John  Macdonald. 

The  annual   University  Cricket  Match  at 

Lord's  won  by  Oxford  by  two  wicketa. 
At  Newmarket,    the  July  Stakes  won  by 
Flyaway,  beating  seven  others. 


^  JULY,  1891. 

1.— Arrival  of  German  Emperor  and  £mpre« 
at  Amsterdam,  where  they  were  wanol/ 
received  by  the  Queen  Begent,  the  joosg 
'  Queen,  and  by  all  classes. 

2. — Mrs.  Grimwood — ^whose  husband  was  one  of 
the  officers  murdered  at  Manipnr— re- 
ceived by  the  Queen  and  decorated  with 
the  Boyal  Bed  Cross,  *'  in  recognition  of 
her  services  to  the  wounded  "  at  Manipor. 

3.— The  match  at  the  Oval,  between  GenUeniw 
and  Players,  won  by  former  by  an  innings 
and  fifty  .four  runs. 

4. — Arrival  of  German  Emperor  and  BmpieM** 
Port  Victoria,  being  met  and  cordially 
welcomed  by  Prince  of  Wales,  his  brothen, 
and  elder  son,  who  accompanied  them  to 
Windsor  on  visit  to  the  Queen. 
Lawn  Tennis  Championship  won  bf  w. 
Baddeley,  beating  J.  Pirn  in  final;  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  holder,  not  competing. 
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6. — Marriage  of  Princess  Louise  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  second  daaghter  of  Prince  and 
Princess  Ohristian,  to  Prince  Aribert  of 
Anbalt,  solemnised  with  much  magnifi- 
cence in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
before  the  Queen,  German  Emperor  and 
Empress,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
a  great  assemblage  of  disting^shed  people. 

News  received  from  Sjdnej  that,  on  twentj- 
ninth  Jane,  by  bursting  of  a  gnn  on 
H.M.S.  "  Cordelia,*'  daring  firing  practice, 
two  lieutenants  and  four  men  were  killed, 
and  twelve  men  injured. 
7.  —  Collision,  near  Dover,  between  British 
steamers  "Dunholme"  and  "Kinloch"; 
former  sunk  and  seventeen  of  crew  lost. 

King  and  Queen  of  Italy  visited  H.M.S. 
"  Benbow,"  at  Venice,  and  entertained  at 
lunch  bj  the  officers  of  British  Squadron. 

Carlow  election  resulted  in  the  return  of 
the  Anti-Parnellite  bj  large  majority. 

State  banquet  in  St.  George's  Hall, 
Windsor,  given  by  the  Queen  to  German 
Emperor  and  Empress. 

Four  executions  by  electricity  in  New 
York,  and  death  instantaneous  in  each. 
8. — State  entry  of  German  Emperor  and  Em- 
press into  London,  receiving  a  magnificent 
reception.  Their  Majesties  aftermrds  at- 
tended a  state  performance  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  given  in  their  honour  by 
command  of  the  Queen. 

Betum  match  at  Lord's,  between  Gentlemen 
and  Players,  resulted  in  a  draw,  owing  to 
continuous  wet  weather. 

Prince  of  Wales  unveiled  fine  statue  of  late 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  in  Waterloo  Place. 
. — Ghurden  Party  at  Marlborough  House,  at- 
tended by  the  Queen,  German  Emperor 
and  Empress,  and  numerous  Boyalties  and 
high  society  generally. 

At  Leicester,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes 
won  by  B^v^rend,  beating  five  others,  the 
favourite,  Mimi,  not  being  placed. 
. — State  visit  of  German  Emperor  and  Empress 
to  City,  where  they  received  a  cordial  ad- 
dress of  welcome  enclosed  in  a  splendid 
gold  casket.  At  the  Guildhall  luncheon 
the  Emperor  made  an  important  speech, 
declaring  that  his  object,  above  all,  was 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 

At  Sandown  Park,  the  Eclipse  Stakes  of 
£10,000  won  by  Snref cot,  after  magnificent 
struggle  with  Gouvemeur  and  Common. 
Nine  started. 
11. — At  Wimbledon,  30,000  troops,  of  whom 
over  23,000  were  Metropolitan  Volunteers, 
reviewed  by  German  Emperor,  accom- 
panied by  Prince  of  Wales,  other  Boyal 
Princes,  and  a  brilliant  staff,  who  after- 
wards proceeded  to  the  Crystal  Palace  to 
witness  parade  of  fire  brigades  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  a  splendid  display 
of  fireworks  designed  for  the  occasion. 

At  Lord's,  the  annual  cricket  match  between 
Eton  and  Harrow,  won  by  the  latter  by 
seven  wickets. 
12. — ^Visit  of  the  German  Emperor  and  Empress 

to  Lord  and  Lady  Salisbury  at  Hatfield. 
18. — Farewell  visit  of  German  Emperor,  accom- 
panied by    the    Empress,   to    Queen  at 
Windsor,  the  Emperor  afterwards  leaving 
London  to  join   his  yacht  at  Leith,  and 
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the  Empress  proceeding   to    Felixstowe, 
where  her  children  were  residing. 

15.— Private  visit  of  German  Empress  and  her 
youthful  sons  to  Queen  at  Windsor,  re- 
turning to  Felixstowe  in  the  evening. 

16.— Beview  of  10,000  troops  at  Aldershot  by  the 
Queen,  many  thousands  witnessing  the 
brilliant  military  spectacle. 
F.  J.  Osmond,  Amateur  Champion  Cyclist, 
covered  23  miles  1,260  yards  in  one  hour, 
beating  all  records  from  mile  inclusive. 
At  Newmarket,  the  Midsummer  Plate  won 
by  Orvieto,  Chesterfield  Stakes  by  La 
Fl^he,  and  July  Cup  by  Memoir. 

17.— Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
"Punch." 

18. — Shocking  accident  on  Ince  section  of  Man- 
chester Canal,  a  train  of  waggons  having 
been  precipitated  down  a  cutting  upon 
men  at  work  below,  ten  being  killed  out- 
right and  others  badly  injured. 

21.— Opening  of  Victoria  Law  Courts,  Birming- 
ham, by  Prince  of  Wales. 
At  Bisley,  the  Queen's  Prize  of  £250,  with 
gold  badge  and  medal,  won  by  Private 
Dear,  Queen's  Edinburgh. 
Census  returns  show  population  of  United 

Kingdom  to  be  37,740,283. 
Arrival  in    London  of  Prince  of  Naples, 
Crown  Prince  of  Italy. 

22.— Launch  at  Hull  of  H.M.S.  "  Endymion"  by 
Marchioness  of  Salisbury. 
Liverpool  Cup  won  by  Bathbeal,  and  Great 

Lancashire  Stakes  by  Lady  Morgan. 
Prince  of  Wales  laid  the  foundation  of  Souths 
West  London  Polytechnic  Institution. 

23. — Arrival  of  French  Squadron  at  Cronstadt, 
meeting  with  enthusiastic  welcome. 
Fifty  Miles  Safety  Bicycle  Championship 
Baoe,  won  by  F.  J.  Osmond  in  2  hre. 
28  min.  16  sees. 

24.— Visit  of  Prince  of  Naples  to  Queen  at 
Osborne. 

26.— The  Wingfield  Sculls  rowed  over  by  Mr.  G. 
Nickalls,  the  holder  not  competing. 

26.— Terrible  railway  collision  just  outside  Paris; 
forty-eight  killed  and  over  a  hundred 
seriously  injured. 

At  Friar's  Goose  Chemical  Works,  Gates- 
head, by  collapse  of  six  condensers,  seven 
men  killed,  six  instantaneously. 

27.— Mr.  Atkinson,  Member  for  Boston,  sus- 
pended  from  the  service  of  the  House  for 
a  week  for  addressing  insulting  com- 
munications to  the  Speaker. 
Glove  fight  for  £1,000  and  Championship  of 
England  between  Edward  Pritchard  and 
"Jim"  Smith,  won  by  former  in  third  round. 
At  Lacy  Green,  High  Wycombe,  three  men 
killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  several 
others  injured. 

28-31.— At  Goodwood,  the  Stewards'  Cup,  for 
which  twenty -four  ran,  won  by  Unicom ; 
Bichmond  Stakes  by  Orme;  Goodwood 
Stakes  by  White  Feather;  Sussex  Stakes  by 
Orvieto ;  Goodwood  Cup  by  Gonsalvo,  five 
starting;  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  by 
Orme;  andChesterfield  Stakes  by  Goodlake. 

30. — Ministerial  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House, 
Lord  Salisbury  making  the  political  speech 
customary  on  the  occasion. 
Launch    at    Chatham    of   H.M.   first-claai 
battleship  "  Hood." 
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AUGUST,  1891. 

8. — Bank  Holiday.  Fairly  favourable  weather, 
the  occasional  showers  not  preventing  the 
varioas  places  of  amusement  from  being 
very  largely  attended. 
After  an  interval  of  very  many  years,  the 
Danmow  Flitch  awarded  to  three  claimants, 
the  trial  and  presentation  being  oonllaoted 
strictly  according  to  ancient  custom. 
4. — The  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Queen's  Cup 

won  by  **  Oetonia,"  beating  five  others. 
4^  5. — At  Brighton,  the  Stakes  won  by  Yean  d'Or, 
eight  starting ;  and  the  Cup  by  Nunthorpe, 
beating  three  others. 
6. — Parliament  prorogued  by  Koyal  Oommission. 
8. — ^Professor  Higgios,  a  well-known  parachutist, 
killed  near  Leeds  by  fall  from  his  balloon. 
Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Artillery 
Association  at  Shoeburyness. 

10. — Opening  of  the  seventh  International 
Hygienic  Oongress  in  St.  James's  Hall, 
under  presidency  of  Prince  of  Wales. 
Death  sentences  pas&ed  upon  the  Senapati 
and  the  Tongal  General  of  Manipur,  for 
complicity  in  the  recent  murders  of  our 
officers  at  that  place,  confirmed  by  the 
Viceroy  of  India  in  Council,  the  two 
other  capital  sentences  being  conunuted 
to  transportation  for  life. 
The  Union  Company's  new  steamship, 
*<Scot,"  accomplished  the  voyage  from 
Southampton  to  Cape  Town  in  fifteen 
days  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  —  the 
fastest  passage  ever  made. 
Two  members  of  the  Chichester  Cyclists' 
Tourist  Club,  on  route  from  Paris  to  Yienna, 
crossed  the  Stelvio,  the  highest  of  the 
Alpine  passes,  and  which  connects  the  Tyrol 
with  Austria  at  the  height  of  9,126  feet. 

11.— Death  of  Dr.  Elliott,  Dean  of  Bristol,  aged  91. 
Kr.  A.  J.  Balfour  laid  foundation  stone  of 
a  working  man's  Constitutional  Club  at 
Plymouth,  and  was  afterwards  entertained 
at  luncheon  by  the  Plymouth  Conservative 
Association. 
Conversazione  at  the  Ouildhall  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Hygienic  Con- 
gross,  at  which  4,000  guests  were  present. 

11, 12.~At  Kempton  Park,  the  International 
Breeders'  Two-year-old  Stakes  won  by 
Flyaway  in  a  field  of  seven ;  and  the  City 
of  London  Breeders'  Foal  Stakes,  for  three- 
year-olds,  by  Bumptious,  six  starting. 

12.~Death,  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  of  Mr.  James 
Bussell  Lowell,  the  popular  author,  and 
who  was  American  Minister  in  London  in 
1880-5,  aged  72. 
The  White  Star  Company's  steamer,  **  Ma- 
jestic," arrived  at  New  York,  from 
Qaeenstown,  in  five  days  eighteen  hours 
and  eight  minutes — ^best  time  on  record. 

13. — ^Public  execution  of  the  Senapati  and  the 
Tongal  General  at  Manipur. 

15.— The  Bath  Boad  Club  Hundred  Miles  Cycling 
Bace,  for  which  eleven  started,  won  by  C. 
A.  Smith,  Bath  Boad  Club,  in  5  hrs. 
59  mins.  11  sees.,  fastest  on  record. 

17.~The  Boman  Catholio  Total  Abstinence 
League  of  the  Cross  celebrated  its  seven- 
teenth annual  festival  at  the  Crystal 
PCilaoe,  a  gpreat  gathering,  which  included 
Cardinal  Manning,  being  present. 


Another  disastrous  railway  accident  in 
Switzerland,  the  Paris  express  having 
dashed  into  a  special  exoursion  train  near 
Berne,  fourteen  persons  being  kflled  and 
about  twenty -five  seriously  injured. 

18. — Seventy  naval  cadets  from  French  truning- 
sloop  **  Bougainville,"  lying  at  Spithead, 
with  their  commandant  and  other  offioers, 
visited  Naval  Exhibition,  Chelsea,  meeting 
with  a  most  hospitable  reception  from  the 
executive  committee. 
Owing  to  a  "Cloud-Barst"  in  the  Tyrol, 
fully  half  of  the  village  of  KoUmann  de- 
stroyed, and  forty  persons  drowned. 

19. — The  French  Squadron,  under  Admiral 
Qervais,  anchored  in  Osborne  Bay,  re- 
ceiving an  enthusiastic  reception  from  the 
British  war-ships  at  Spithead. 
The  British  Association  met  at  CardiflP, 
Professor  Huggins,  the  eminent  astrono- 
mer, delivering  the  presidential  addxeos. 

20. — Banquet  at  Osborne  to  Admiral  Gerrats  and 
his  principal  offioers,  the  English  Admirals 
and  Captains,  and  many  other  distinguished 
persons,  being  also  Her  Majesty's  guests. 
Terrible  cyclone  at  Martiniqtte,  400  persons 
perishing,  and  property  to  enormous 
amount  destroyed. 
Death  of  Duke  of  Cleveland,  aged  89,  the 
title  becoming  extinct. 

21.— The  French  and  English  fieets  ofl  Ports- 
mouth inspected  by  the  Queen. 

22. — By  collapse  of  a  house  in  New  York,  nearly 

a  hundred  persons  perished. 

French  Admiral  and  offioers  entertained  by 

the  Mayor  at  a  banquet  in  Portsmouth 

Town  Hall,a  brilliant  company  assembling. 

24. — Death  of  Mr.  Baikes,  the  Postmasto^Qenerml, 
and  M.P.for  Cambridge  IJniversifcy,aged  58. 
Desperate  fighting  just  outside  Valparaiso 
between  the  Insurgents  and  Grovernment 
troops,  immense  loss  in  killed  and  woonded 
being  reported. 
Dinner  to  French  petty  offioers  and  seamen 
in  Portsmouth  Town  Hall,  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  being  displayed  by  the  visitors. 

25. — The  English  Admirals  and  offioers  enter- 
tained  on  French  flagship,  the  Dukes  of 
Cambridge  and  Conna;ught  and  the  French 
Ambassador  among  the  AdmiraPs  guests. 

25,  26.— At  York,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes 
won  by  £1  Diablo,  sixteen  running;  and  the 
Great  Ebor  by  Buccaneer,  thirteen  ronning. 

26. — Death  of  General  Wbicboote,  aged  97,  who 
was  lieutenant  at  Waterloo. 
Departure  of  the  French  Squadron  frotn* 
Spithead. 

27. — Disastrous  railway  accident  in  North  Caro. 
lina,  owing  to  train  leaving  line;  thirty 
persons  reported  killed  and  many  injured. 

28. — Sanguinary  battle  on  the  outskirts  of  Val- 
paraiso, resulting  in  total  defeat  of  the 
Government  troops,  the  flight  of  the 
President,  and  capture  and  occupation  of 
the  city  by  the  Insurgent  forces,  the  loss 
of  the  two  armies  in  killed  and  wonnded 
being  estimated  a^/  5,000  men.  S^itiago 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Insorgents. 

29. — Close  of  the  first-class  county  cricket  season, 
Surrey  being  left  champion  oonnty,  Lan* 
cashire  coming  next,  but  far  behind. 

31. — By    a    colliery   explosion   at  Bedminster, 
.  Bristol,  ten  were  killed. 
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Thi  death  of  Miss  Mabianni  North,  in  her 
Bizfcj-firBt  year,  on  the  30th  Augnst,  1890,  de- 
priyed  the  world  of  an  aooomplished  natoraliBt, 
trareller,  and  artist,  of  whom  a  permanent  monu- 
ment remains  in  the  '^ North*'  Gallexy  at  Kew 
Gardens. 

In  September  died  in  Amerioa  the  onoe  famous 
aotor  and  dramatist,  Dion  Boucicault,  after  a 
brilliant  bnt  troubled  and  eccentric  career.  He 
was  bom  in  Dublin,  a.d.  1820. 

Sarlj  in  October  died  Mrs.  Booth,  the  wife  of 
the  well-known  Salvation  Army  General,  an 
amiable  and  devoted  woman.  Pbofissob  J.  E. 
Thobold  BooEBs,  who  died  in  the  same  month, 
was  in  his  sizty-eighth  year,  and  occupied  the 
ohaiir  of  political  economy  at  Oxford.  His  work 
on  *^  Ag^culture  and  Prices "  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  subject.  Sib 
BiCHABD  BuBTON,  who  died  on  the  20th  October, 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  energy  and  enter- 
prise,, which  were  combined  with  unique  attain- 
ments  in  Oriental  lang^uages  and  literature.  He 
was  bom  19th  March,  1821,  and  entered  the  East 
India-  Company's  military  service  in  1842,  bnt 
was  soon  permitted  to  devote  himself  to  travel 
and  exploration.  In  1852  he  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  in  1858  he  was 
exploring  Oentral  Africa  with  Captain  Speke,  and 
joined  in  the  discovery  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  In 
■  1860  he  married  the  wife  who  shared  so  many  of 
his  subsequent  travels  and  adventures.  In  1869 
he  was  appointed  Consul  at  Damascus,  and  in 
1872  removed  to  the  less  congenial  region  of 
Trieste,  where  he  died.  In  October  also  died 
Mb.  C.  C.  Mudib,  bom  1818  at  Chelsea,  the 
founder  of  the  extensive  subscription  library 
known  aa  "Mudie's."  In  the  same  month  of 
October  died  Henbt  Coubtnby  Bblods,  an 
artist  who  lived  and  worked  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  century,  having  exhibited  a  picture  at 
the  Boyal  Academy,  Somerset  House,  in  1818. 
Mr.  Selous  died  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Bhiblet  Hibbbrd  on  the 
16th  November  at  Kew,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year, 
removes  a  fascinating  and  picturesque  writer  on 
floriculture  and  giurdening  topics. 

On  12th  December,  1890,  died  Sib  Joseph 
Bdoab  Boehx,  B.A.,  Bart.,  who  was  bora  July  6th, 
1834,  of  Hungarian  parentage,  at  Vienna.  Sir 
Bdgar  first  settled  in  London  in  1862,  where  his 
works  in  terra  cotta  and  bronze  soon  obtained 
favour  and  fashionable  recognition.  Of  late  years 
Sir  Edgar  seems  to  have  had  almost  a  monopoly 
of  the  public  statues  of  the  Metropolis,  most  of 
which  are  respectable  in  design  and  execution, 
if  they  reach  no  very  high  standard  of  excellence. 
On  December  25th  died  Db.  Thomson,  Archbishop 
of  Tork,  aged  seventy-one.  He  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Primate  of  England  in  1862. 

A  remarkable  career,  t£at  of  Db.  Schlismann, 
was  terminated  by  death  in  December,  1890.  The 
f  atore  explorer  was  bom  6th  January,  1822,  of 
humble  parents,  in  Mecklenberg,  and  began  life 
a8  a  grocer's  apprentice,  but  pursued  unre- 
mittingly his  classical  studies,  while  he  embarked 
in  business  with  such  energy  and  success  that  in 


1863  he  retired  from  the  business  he  had  founded 
in  St.  Petersburg  with  a  handsome  fortune. 
Henceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  his  chosen 
career  of  exploration  among  the  buried  cities  and 
hidden  tombs  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Doctor^s 
books  and  the  antiquities  which  he  collected 
remain  to  bear  witness  to  his  discoveries. 

In  the  new  year  of  1891,  January  2nd,  died 
A.  W.  Kinolakb  in  his  eighty-first  year,  whose 
earliest  work,  "  Eothen,"  a  fascinating  record  of 
Eastern  travel,  had  an  extraordinary  success.  He 
wrote  in  later  years  a  lengthy  history  of  the 
Crimean  War.  January  4th  died  the  well-known 
^ Punch"  artist,  Chablbs  Kbbnb,  who  in  humour 
and  graphic  power  was  a  worthy  successor  of 
John  Leech.  Mr.  Keene  was  bom  at  Aomsey  in 
1823.  On  the  11th  of  the  same  month  death 
overtook  the  famous  Prefect,  Babon  Haussmann, 
the  creator  of  modem  Paris,  of  i^hich  the 
boulevards  and  lofty  buildings  are  his  monii« 
ment. 

On  the  17th  January  died  Gbobob  Bancroft, 
author  of  the  "  History  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa."  On  the  30th  January  died  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  M.P.  for  Northampton,  whose  long 
struggle  with  the  House  of  Commons  for  his 
seat  will  be  freshly  remembered.  The  great 
artist  Mbissonibr  died  on  the  last  day  of 
January.  He  was  bora  at  Lyons  on  the  Slst 
February,  1815.  The  death  on  the  15th  March 
of  Sib  Joseph  Bazalgettb,  aged  seventy-two, 
and  on  the  2nd  June  of  SiB  John  Hawkshaw, 
in  his  eighty-first  year,  removes  two  of  the 
leading  engineers  of  the  century ;  the  former  of 
whom  carried  out  the  main  drainage  of  London 
and  the  Thames  Embankment,  while  to  the  latter 
is  due  the  Severn  Tunnel,  and  many  other  mighty 
works  of  railway  constraction. 

The  great  showman  of  the  century,  Mb.  P.  T. 
Barnum,  died  7th  April,  1891,  in  his  eighty- 
first  year.  The  great  strategist  of  the  age. 
Von  Moltke,  died  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.!  Keelet 
Halswblle,  a  popular  artist  in  lake  and  river 
scenes,  died  on  the  11th  April.  Mb.  Babbt 
Sullivan,  an  actor  of  distinction  in  the  serious 
drama,  died  on  the  3rd  May.  On  the  5th  died 
Db.  Maoee,  Archbishop  of  York,  notable  for 
eloquence  and  humour.  Mb.  Edwin  Lono,  B.A., 
who  died  on  the  15th,  aged  fifty-two,  found  his 
subjects  in  the  antique  world.  Mb.  Henbt 
Sampson,  the  famous  Pendragon  of  the  sporting 
press,  died  on  the  16th. 

In  June  died  Sib  John  Macdonald,  the 
Canadian  Premier,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year,  and  on  the  16th  of  the 
same  month  the  O'Gorman  Mahon,  a  x>fttriotio 
Irishman  of  the  old  school,  aged  eighty-nine. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone,  eldest  son  of  the  eminent 
statesman,  died  July  4th,  aged  fifty-one  years. 
James  Bussell  Lowell,  of  the  "BiglowPapers,'' 
died  12th  August,  in  his  seventy-third  year. 
And  on  the  24th  died  the  Bt.  Hon.  Henbt  Cecil 
Baikes,  bora  1838,  whose  administration  of  the 
Post  Office  in  a  period  of  change  and  agitation 
was  marked  by  firmness  and  impartiality. 
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CALENDAR    FOR    1892. 

BISSEXTILE  OR  LEAP  TEAR. 


JANUABT. 


1 

P 

drcumciflion. 

2 

8 

J.  0.  Lavater  died,  1801. 

3 

S 

2nd  Sunday  after  GbrlBtmas. 

4 

Boger  Asoham  died,  IbOS  ;  born,  1515. 

6 

T 

Bdward  the  Confessor  died,  106tf. 

6 

W 

Epiphany.    Twelfth  Day. 

7 

Th 

Princess  Charlotte  born,  1796 ;  died,  1817. 

8 

P 

Duke  of  Clarence  bom,  1864. 

9 

S 

W.  P.  Prith.  B.A.,  bom,  1819. 

10 

S 

let  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

11 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  died,  1753. 

18 

T 

Aufruste  Oomte  bom,  1798. 

18 

W 

St.  HUary. 

14 

Th 

Bishop  Berkeley  died,  1753 ;  bom,  1684. 

16 

P 

Dr.  John  Aikin  bom,  1747;  died,  1822. 

16 

8 

Bichard  Savaflre.  poet, bom,  1(397 ;  died,  1743. 
2nd  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 
Sir  Samnel  Garth  died,  1719. 

17 

S 

18 

19 

T 

James  Watt  bom,  1786 ;  died,  1819. 

90 

W 

John  Howard  died,  1790. 

81 

Th 

Louis  XVI.  beheaded. 

22 

P 

Lord  Byron  bom,  1788 :  died,  1824, 

83 

S 

Coquelm  atn^  bom,  1841. 
3rd  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

24 

» 

26 

M 

Bobert  Boms  bom,  1759;  died,  1796. 

26 

T 

Charles  John  Bemadotte  bom,  1768. 

27 

W 

German  Emperor  bom,  1859. 
General  Gordon  bom,  1833. 

28 

Th 

29 

P 

John  Hughes,  dramatist,  bora,  1677 ;  died. 

30 

» 

Walter  S.  Landor  bom.  1775.                (1720. 

81 

^ 

4th  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Moov's  Phases. 


7th. 
14tb. 
22nd. 
29th. 


Pirst  Quarter 
Pull  Moon 
Last  Quarter 
New  Moon 


Ih.  12m.  Morning. 

3  27     Morning. 
8  43     Morning. 

4  39     Afternoon. 


FEBRUARY. 


M 

T 
W 

Th 
P 
S 

§ 

T 
W 
Th 


T 
W 
Th 
P 
S 
» 
M 
T 
W 
Th 
P 
8 

§ 


5th. 
12th. 
2l8L 
28th. 


Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting  ends. 

Purification.    Candlemas  Day. 

Marquis  of  SaUabnry  bom,  1830. 

George  LiUo,  dramatist,  bom,  1798. 

St.  Agatha. 

Henxy  Irving  bom,  1888, 

6th  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Samuel  Butler  bom,  1612. 

Martyrdom  of  Bishop  Hooper,  1555. 

Queen  Victoria  married,  1840. 

Archbishop  Thomson  bom,  1819 ;  died,  1890. 

Charles  Darwin  bom,  1809. 

Bicbard  II.  murdered,  1400. 

Septuagesima. 

Jeremy  Bentham  bom,  1748 ;  died,  1882. 

Philip  Melanohthon  bom,  1497 ;  died,  1560. 

Duchess  of  Albany  bora,  1861. 

Charles  Lamb  bom,  1775. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  bom,  1593;  died, 

David  Garrick  bom,  1716.  [1612. 

Sezagesima. 

James  Barry,  artist,  bom,  1741 ;  died,  1806. 

Samuel  Pepys  bora,  1632. 

St.  Mathias.    G.  P.  Handel  bom,  1684 ;  died. 

Earl  of  Essex  beheaded,  1601.  [1759. 

Prince  Perdinand  of  Bulgaria  born,  1861. 

H.  W.  Longfellow  bom,  1807. 

§uinquagesima.    Shrove  Sunday, 
dmund  Cave  bom,  1692;  died,  1754. 


Mooif's  Phases. 


Pirst  Quarter 
Pull  Moon 
Last  Quarter 
New  Moon 


Oh.  S9m.  Morning. 
7      38     Aftemoon. 
0     15      Morning. 
3      47     Morning. 


MARCH. 


1 

T 

2 

W 

3 

Th 

4 

P 

6 

8 

6 

7 

§ 

8 

T 

9 

W 

10 

Th 

11 

P 

12 

S 

13 

» 

14 

M 

16 

T 

16 

W 

17 

Th 

18 

P 

19 

S 

20 

» 

21 

M 

83 

T 

23 

W 

24 

Th 

26 

P 

26 

8 

27 
28 

i 

29 

T 

80 

W 

31 

Th 

8L  David.    Shrove  Tuesday. 

Ash  Wednesday. 

Sir  PitEJames  Stephen  bora,  1S29. 

Edward  17.  instaUed  as  kinflr.  1461. 

Sir  Henry  A.  Layard  bora,  1817. 

1st  Sunday  in  Lent. 

88.  Perpetua  and  Pelicitas. 

William  in.  died,  1702. 

William  Cobbett  born,  1762 ;  died,  1S35. 

William  Etty  bom,  1787. 

Torquato  Tasso  born,  1544;  died,  1505. 

J.  L.  Toole  bom,  1830. 

2Qd  Sunday  in  Lent. 

King  Humbert  of  Italy  born,  1S41. 

George  Dyer,  poet,  born,  1755. 

Duchess  of  Kent  died,  1861. 

St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Laurence  Sterne  died,  1768 ;  bom,  1711 

Sir  John'  Denham,  poet,  died,  16(8;  b«n, 

3rd  Sunday  in  Lent.  (1615. 

Bobert  Bruce  bom,  1274 ;  died,  18S9. 

Boaa  Bonheur  bom,  1822. 

Bichard  A.  Proctor  bora.  1837 ;  died,!^ 

Queen  Elizabeth  died,  1603. 

Annunciation  B.Y.M.    Qaarfetr  Daj. 

W.  E.  H.  Leokey  bora,  1838. 

Uh  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Damiens  executed  in  Paris,  1757. 

Marshal  Soult  bom,  1769 ;  died,  1841. 

Don  Carlos  born,  1848. 

Descartes,  metaphysician,  born,  1506. 


MooH's  Phasis. 
5th.    Pirst  Quarter    ..    7A.  15m.  Afternoon. 
18th.    Pull  Moon         ..0     55     Afternoon. 
21st.    Last  Qufurter     . .    5     16     Aftacnoon. 
28th.    New  Moon        ..1     18     Aflaraoon. 


APRIL. 


1 

P 

Prince  Bismarck  bom,  1815. 

2 

8 

Bmile  Zola  bora,  1840. 

3 

§ 

6th  Sunday  in  Lent.                       _ 

4 

Oliver  Goldsmith  died,  1774  ;  bom,  1729. 

6 

T 

Algeraon  C.  Swinburne  born,  18S7. 

6 

W 

Dr.  Busby  died,  1695. 
William  Wordsworth  bora,  1770. 

7 

Th 

8 

P 

Lorenzo  de  Medici  died,  im. 

9 

B 

Adelina  Patti  bora,  1843. 

10 

» 

Palm  Sundiqr. 

11 
12 

M 

T 

G^rge  Canning  bora.  1770. 
Bodney's  victory  off  West  India  Wfli. 
Port  Sumter  taken.  1861. 

13 

W 

14 

Th 

Princess  Beatrice  bom,  1857. 

16 

P 

Good  Friday. 

16 

8 

A.  Thiers  bora,  1797. 

17 

^ 

Easter  Sunday. 

18 

M 

Baiik  Holiday. 

19 

T 

St.  Alphege,  Archbishop  and  UsitTi. 

20 

W 

Napoleon  HI.  bora,  1808. 

21 

Th 

Louis  Kossuth  born,  1602. 

22 

P 

Henry  Pielding  bom,  1707 ;  died,  I75t 
St.  George's  Day.  * 

23 

S 

24 

T 

Low  Sunday. 

St.  Mark,  Evangelist  and  Mar^. 

T.  H.  8.  EscottbOTn,  1844. 

26 
26 

27 

W 

Edward  Gibbon  bom,  1787. 

28 

Th 

Charles  Cotton,  poet,  born,  1680. 

29 

P 

T.  A.  TTX)llope  bom.  1810. 

80 

8 

Duke  of  Argyle  bom,  1828. 

4th. 
12th. 
20th. 
26th. 


Mooh's  Phasis. 
Pirst  Quarter    . .      6A.  21m.  Morning. 


Pull  Moon 
Last  Quarter 
New  Moon 


6  26  Morning. 
6  0  Morning. 
9     46    AftenooB. 


Charles  Dickens.] 


CALENDAR. 
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MAY. 


1 

» 

8 

a 

S 

T 

4 

w 

5 

Th 

6 

P 

7 

S 

8 

» 

9 

M 

10 

T 

11 

W 

13 

Th 

13 

F 

14 

8 

16 

^ 

10 

M 

17 

T 

18 

W 

19 

Th 

20 

P 

21 

S 

22 

» 

23 

M 

24 

T 

25 

W 

26 

Th 

27 

F 

28 

8 

29 

» 

80 

M 

31 

T 

2nd  Sunday  after  Baiter. 

Leonardo  l>a  Vind  died,  i:>19. 

Invention  of  the  Cross.    Holy  Rood. 

Sir  Thonuis  Lawrence  bom,  170U. 

Empress  Eng<^&ie  bom,  l$2d. 

Battle  of  Praffue,  1767. 

Robert  Browning  bom,  1812 ;  died,  ISSO. 

8rd  Sunday  fcf  ter  Easter. 

P.  SchiUer  died,  1806. 

Lonis  XV.  died,  1774. 

Partial  Eclipse  of  llooo,  vis.  at  Greenwich. 

Execution  of  Strafford,  1641. 

Old  May  Day. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  assassinated,  ICIO. 

4th  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Felicia  Hemans  died,  1885. 

Dr.  Edward  Jenner  bom.  1749 ;  died,  1823. 

KinK  Edward  murdered  at  Ckirfe,  i>7y. 

••Christopher  North"  born.  178:.. 

John  Stnart  Mill  bora.  1800. 

Albrccht  Diirer  bom,  1471 ;  dioJ,  152S. 

Rogation  Sunday. 

Elias  A>hmole  bom,  1617. 

Queen  Victoria  bom,  1819. 

Princess  Helena  bom,  1840. 

Ascension  Day. 

Countess  of  Salisburv  executed,  1541. 

WiUiam  Pitt  bom.  1759 ;  died,  ISOti. 

Sunday  after  Atcenvion. 

Viscount  Cross  boro,  1828. 

Frederick  William  I.  of  Piuesia  died,  1740. 


Mooh's  Phahis. 


First  Quarter 
Fall  Moon 
19th.    Last  Quarter 
26th.    New  Moon 


3rd. 
11th. 


7A.  12»».  Afternoon. 

10     5i>     Afiemoon. 

2      53     Afternoon. 

5      41)     Morning. 


1 

W 

2 

Th 

3 

F 

4 

S 

6 

» 

6 

M 

7 

T 

8 

W 

0 

Th 

10 

F 

11 

B 

18 

» 

13 

M 

14 

T 

15 

W 

16 

Th 

17 

F 

18 

8 

10 
20 

i 

21 

T 

22 

W 

23 

Th 

24 

F 

26 

S 

26 
27 

1 

28 

T 

20 

W 

30 

Th 

2nd. 
10th. 
17th. 
24th. 


JUNE. 


Capture  of  Chesapeake  by  .SAatmon,  1S13. 

Thomas  Hardy,  novelist,  bom,  1S40. 

Prince  George  of  Wales  bom,  1S05. 

George  III.  bora,  1738. 

Whit  Sunday. 

Bank  HoUday. 

J.  Rennie,  engineer,  bora,  1701 ;  died,  1S21. 

J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  born,  lb2l». 

Count  Zinzendorf  died.  1760. 

Prince  Jamt  s  bom,  1088. 

St.  Baruabas,  Apostle  and  Martjr. 

Trinity  Sunday. 

Frances  Bnrney  bom,  1752;  died,  1840. 

Battle  of  Marensro.  1800. 

Edward,  Black  Prince,  bom,  1330. 

Corpus  Christi. 

John  Wesley  bom,  1703. 

Battle  of  Waterloo.  18L5. 

1st  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  1937. 

Bishop  Stubbs  born,  1825. 

Julian  Hawthome  bom,  1840. 

General  Cluseret  bom.  1823. 

6t  John  Baptist.    Quarter  Day. 

H.  C.  E.  ChUders  born,  1827. 

2ad  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Sir  Geo.  B.  Airey  born.  1801. 

Coronation  Day.     P.  P.  Rubens  bom,  1577. 

St  Peter,  Apostle  and  Martyr. 

Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker  bom,  1S17. 


Moo2r*i  Phasbs. 
First  Quarter    ..      9A.  51  »i.  Morning. 
Pull  Moon        ..      1     82     Afternoon. 
Last  Quarter    ..9       1     Afternoon. 
New  Moon       ..2       7     Afternoon. 


JULY. 


F 

S 

i 

T 
W 
ITi 

P 

S 

T 
W 
Th 

F 

S 

^ 
M 

T 
W 
Th 

F 

S 

I 

T 
W 
Th 

F 

S 


Gaveston  beheaded,  1813.    • 

Arthur  Looker  bora,  1828. 

Srd  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

General  Garibaldi  born*  1807. 

Sarah  Siddcns  bom,  1756. 

Sir  J.  E.  Boehm  bom,  1834 ;  died,  1890. 

Frederick  W.  Walker  bom,  1830  ;  died,  187& 

.Mrs.  Alfred  MeUon  born,  1824. 

Henry  Haliam  bom,  1777. 

4th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Bombardment  of  Alexandria,  1882. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  bom,  1730 ;  died,  1795. 

Marshal  MaoMahon  bom,  1808. 

Storming  of  Bastille,  1789. 

St  Swithln.    Cardinal  Manning  bora,  1806. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  bom,  1723 ;  died,  1792. 

5th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

>  rancis  Petrarch  died,  1874. 

John  Martin,  artist,  bom,  1789. 

St  Margaret 

Mauhew  Prior  born,  1664. 

St  Mafy  Magdalen. 

Marquis  of  Bartington  bora,  1833. 

6th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

?t  James,  Apostle  and  Martyr. 

Earl  of  Rochester  died.  1680. 

Thomas  Campbell  bom,  1777. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  fils,  bom,  1824. 

Relief  of  Derry.  1689. 

Samuel  Rogers  born,  1763  ;  died,  1355. 

7th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 


Mooir's  Phasbs. 


2nd.  First  Quarter 

10th.  Full  Moon 

17th.  Last  Quarter 

23rd,  New  Moon 

31st  First  Quarter 


2^  13m.  Morning. 
1      44      Morning. 
I      48     Morning. 
11      81      Afternoon. 
7     45     Afternoon. 


AUGUST. 


1 

M 

2 

T 

3 

W 

4 

Th 

6    ! 

P 

«    1 

H 

7 

» 

8    1 

M 

9 

T 

10    1 

W 

11 

Th 

12 

F 

13 

8 

14    1 

15    : 

M 

16    ' 

T 

17     ' 

W 

18    ' 

Th 

19    1 

F 

20 

S 

21 

^ 

22 

M 

23 

T 

24 

W 

25 

Th 

26 

F 

27 

8 

23 

» 

29 

M 

30 

T 

31 

W 

Sth. 

15th. 

22nd. 

30th. 

Bank  HoUday.    Battle  of  the  Nile,  1793. 

Thomas  Gainsborough  died,  1788. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  bom,  1829. 

Battle  of  Evesham,  1265. 

Queen  of  Saxony  bora,  1833. 

Uuke  of  Edinburgh  bora,  1844. 

8th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Martyrdom  of  Prochorus. 

John  Dryden  bom,  1631. 

Rt  Hon.  G.  J.  Gdschon  bom,  1831. 

Dr.  Richard  Mead  bom,  1673 ;  died,  1754. 

Grouse  Shooting  begins. 

St  Hippolyitts. 

9th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  bora,  1771. 

Andrew  M«rvel  died,  1678. 

Frederick  the  Great  died,  1786.  (1746. 

Execution  of  Balmeriuo  and  Kilmarnock, 

Henry  Kirke  White  bom,  1785 ;  died,  1806. 

Robert  Herrick  bora,  1591. 

10th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Dr.  B.  B.  Pusey  bora.  1800. 

Louis  XVI.  bom,  1754. 

St.  Bartholomew. 

Bret  Harte  bom,  1889. 

Prince  Consort  born,  1819 ;  died,  1861. 

Lord  Exmouth's  victory  at  Algiers,  1816. 

11th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Decollation  St.  John  Baptist 

Lonis  XL  died,  1483. 

Thomas  Miller,  novelist  bora,  1808. 


Moon's  Phasis. 

Full  Moon  ..  lli^.  57itt.  Morning. 

Last  Quarter  ..  6     37     Morning. 

New  Moon  ..  10     59     Morning. 

First  Quarter  ..  1     29     Afteraoon. 
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ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

AUTUMN  NUMBER.                            | 

SBPTBMBER. 

NOVEMBER. 

1 

Th 

Partridore  Shooting  begins. 
Henry  Groorge  born,  1830. 

1 

T 

All  Saints'  Day. 

2 

F 

2 

W 

AU  Souls'  Day. 

3 

S 

Ix)rd  HolBbury  born,  1825. 

3 

Th 

Mikado  of  Japan  born,  1852. 

4 

» 

12th  Sunday  after  a*rinity. 

4 

F 

Eclipse  of  Moon,  parUy  vis.  at  Greenwich. 
Battle  of  Jemappes,  1792. 
2Ut  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

6 

M 

Bobert  Fergnsson  born,  1750. 

6 

8 

6 

T 

Stratford  JubUee.  1T69. 

6 

^ 

7 

W 

Comte  de  Buff  on  bom,  1707. 

7 

M 

Battle  of  Prague,  1620. 

8 

Th 

NaUvity  B.V.M. 

8 

T 

Edmund  Halley  born,  1G56 ;  died.  1742. 

9 

F 

Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  bom,  1822. 

9 

W 

Prince  of  Wales  bora.  1841. 

10 

8 

Mungo  Park  bora,  1771. 

13th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Sir  Bobert  N.  Fowler  born,  1828. 

10 

Th 

Martin  Luther  bora,  1483;  died.  1546. 

11 

» 

11 

F 

St  Martin.    MaHlnmas. 

12 

M 

12 

S 

Richard  Baxter  bora.  1615;  died,  1691. 

13 

T 

Henry  Stacey  Mai-k*,  R.A.,  born,  1829. 
Holy  Cross  Day. 

13 

» 

22nd  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

14 

W 

14 

M 

Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  bora,  1708 :  died.  1778. 

16 

Th 

J.  Fenimore  Cooper  bom,  1789. 

15 

T 

Edwin  Booth,  actor,  bora,  1S33. 
John  Bright  bora.  1811 ;  died,  1889. 

16 

F 

F.  8.  Haden  born.  1818. 

16 

W 

17 

S 

Frederick  Goodall.  R.A..  bom,  1822. 

17 

Th 

Queen  Charlotte  died.  181$. 

18 

» 

14th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

18 

P 

David  Wilkie  bora,  1785. 

19 

M 

Lord  H.  Brougham  bora,  1779 ;  died,  1808. 

19 

8 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  born,  1S05. 
23rd  Sunday  after  'Trinity. 

20 

T 

Sir  R.  J.  Reed  bora.  1830. 

20 

5^ 

21 

W 

St.  Matthew,  Apos.,  Evangelist,  and  Martyr. 

21 

M 

Empress  Frederick  bora,  1S40. 
St  Cecilia. 

22 

Th 

Jas.  Thomson,  poet,  bora,  1700 ;  died,  1748. 
Wilkie  CoUins  died,  1889. 

22 

T 

23 

F 

23 

W 

St  Clement    Old  Martinmas. 

24 

8 

Samuel  BuUer  died,  1080. 

24 

Th 

John  Knox  died,  1572. 

25 

3 

16th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

26 

F 

St  Catherine. 

26 

M 

C.  T.  Sidney,  R.A.,  born,  1803. 

26 

S 

William  Cowper  bora,  1731 ;  died,  ISOO. 

27 

T 

George  Cmikshank  bom,  1792;  died,  1878. 

27 

^ 

Advent  Sunday. 

28 

W 

F.  T.  Palgrare  bora,  1824. 

23 

M 

Leslie  Stephen  bora,  1332. 

29 

Th 

St.  Michael  and  All  Angels.    Quarter  Day. 

29 

T 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  bora,  1777  ;  died,  1869. 

90 

F 

St.  Jerome. 

Moon's  Phases. 

30 

W 

St  Andrew,  Apostle  and  Mart>T. 
Moosr's  Phages. 

6th. 

FuUMoon        ..      9h.    7)n.  Afteraoon. 

4th. 

Full  Moon         . .      3^.  49j».  Afternoon. 

18th. 

Last  Quarter    ..      0      50      Afteraoon. 

11th. 

Last  Quarter     ..10       2      Morainp:. 

21st. 

New  Moon                1      10      Morning. 

19th. 

New  Moon        ..      1      19      Afternoon. 

29th. 

First  Quarter    ..      0      19     Morning. 

27th. 

First  Quarter    ..10      2S      Moraing. 

OCTOBER. 

DECEMBER. 

1 

8 

Pheasant  Shooting  begins. 

1 

Th 

Princess  of  Wales  bora,  1841. 

2 

g 

leth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

2 

F 

Emperor  Pedro,  Brazil,  bora,  1825. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.H.A.,  bom,  *S90. 

2nd  Sunday  in  Advent 

Henry  W.  Lucy,  jouraalist,  born,  1845, 

8 

George  Bancroft  bora,  1800. 

3 

8 

4 

T 

F.  P.  G.  Guizot  bora,  1787 ;  died,  1S74. 

4 

» 

6 

W 

Horace  Walpole  bora,  1715. 

6 

M 

6 

Th 

St.  Faith. 

6 

T 

Professor  Max  Muder  bora,  1S23. 

7 

F 

Battle  of  Lepanto,  1571. 

7 

W 

Allan  Cunningham  born,  1785. 

8 

S 

Lord  Bowton  bora,  1838. 

8 

Th 

Mary  Qaeea  of  Scots  bom.  154-2. 

9 

» 

17th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

9 

F 

John  Milton  bora,  1608;  died,  1674. 

10 

M 

KoBciuszko  fell,  1794. 

10 

S 

Grouse  Shooting  eads. 

11 

T 

Duncan's  victory,  Campordown,  1797. 
Sir  H.  Drammond  Wolfl  born,  1830. 

11 

» 

8rd  Sunday  in  Advent. 

12 

W 

12 

M 

Colley  Cibber  died,  1757. 

18 

Th 

Translation  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor. 

13 

T 

Duke  of  Rutland  bora,  1818. 

14 

F 

Sir  W.  V,  Harcoort  bora,  1827. 

14 

W 

Prince  Consort  died,  1861. 

16 

S 

Allan  Ramsay  bora,  1686. 

16 

Th 

George  Romney  bora,  1734. 

16 

^ 

18th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

16 

F 

Jane  Austen  bora.  1775 ;  died,  1817. 

17 

M 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh  bora,  1853. 

17 

8 

J.  G.  Whittier  bora,  1807. 

18 

T 

St  Luke,  Evangelist. 

18 

i 

4th  Sunday  in  Advent 

19 

W 

Leigh  Hunt  born,  1784. 

Christopher  Wren  bora,  1632 ;  died,  1723. 

19 

Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild  bora,  184* 

20 

Th 

20 

T 

Alfred  Bunn  died,  1860. 

21 

F 

Battle  of  Trafalgar,  1805. 

21 

W 

Lord  Beaconsfield  born,  1805.           ^ 

22 

S 

St  Salome. 

22 

Th 

Thos.  Banks,  sculptor,  bora,  1733 ;  djsd,  1805 
Duke  of  Guise  assassinated,  15$S.     ^ 

28 

^ 

19th  Sunday  after  Trini^. 
Marquis  of  Ripon  bora,  1827. 

23 

P 

24 

M 

24 

8 

George  Crabbe  born,  1754.               p. 
Christmas  Day.                                 ' 

25 

T 

James  BeatUe,  poet,  bora,  1735. 

Count  von  Moltke  bora,  1800 ;  died.  1891. 

26 

^ 

26 

W 

26 

M 

St  Stephen,  Martyr.    Bank  HoUd^f .               i 

27 

Th 

Captain  James  Cook  bora,  1728 ;  kUled,  1779. 

27 

T 

St  John,  Evangelist                                         1 
Innocents*  Day.    Childermas.        "**                 1 

28 

F 

88.  Simon  and  Jude. 

28 

W 

29 

8 

James  BosweU  bora,  1740. 

29 

Th 

Rt  Hoo.  W.  £.  Gladstone  born,  1809. 

80 
81 

§ 

20th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
John  Keats  bom,  1795. 

Moozr's  Phases. 

80 
31 

P 
8 

John  Phillips,  poet,  bora,  1676 ;  died,  1T«. 
Sir  W.  W.  Gull  born,  1816.             - 

r 

MOOH  8  Tkasxs. 

6th. 

Full  Moon        . .      6A.  l^ni.  Morafng. 

4th. 

FuUMoon        ..      2A.  17m.  Moraing. 

12th. 

Last  Quarter    ..      9     87     Afternoon. 

nth. 

Last  Quarter     ..      2      80      Moninir- 

20th. 

New  Moon        ..      6     24     Afternoon. 

19th. 

NewMoon        ..      8      13      Moning 

28th. 

First  Quarter    ..      9     26     Afternoon. 

26th. 

First  Quarter    ..      9     22      Afteraoon. 

Gc 

)lden  Number. .       ..      12     I   Solar  Cyde 

25         Roman  Indiction        ..           5 

El 

)act       1     1   Dominical  Letfcc 

m 

*.'.  C. 

B.         Julian  Period  ..        ..      6605 
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